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PREFACE 


With the publication of this volume, covering the events and progress of 
1912, the AMpRICAN YEAR Book reaches its third issue. In general, the YEAR 
Boox for 1912 follows the lines of the issue for 1911, but the subdivision of 
topics has been carefully revised as experience has demonstrated the possibility 
of improvement for the convenience of the user. New titles have been added to 
the list of permanent topics, and a few topics have been combined in a new 
arrangement. The most important change has been the distribution among the 
departments to which they logically belong of the international and national 
Statistics grouped in the first two departments of previous issues. The scope 
of the work remains as defined in the preface to the first issue: 

- “The AMPRICAN YEAR Book is intended for the needs of writers and searchers 
of every kind. Because of its inclusion of scientific subjects, it has been neces- 
sary to limit the political and statistical material which is the staple of many 
annual handbooks; the book does not aim to treat everything that could be 
useful, but throughout to select from the enormous mass of details those things 
which, in the judgment of experts in each field, are most significant, most 

permanent in value, most likely to answer the searchers’ questions.” 
“The AMERICAN YPAR Book does not aim to be a rival of other annual publi- 
cations, either foreign or domestic. Details as to elections, the personnel of state 
© and municipal governments, political personalities, societies, and educational, 
‘5 literary, and scientific institutions have deliberately been reduced, in order to 
, make room for material of a kind not found in most of the annuals. The 
<S Ammrican Yuar Book appeals first of all to students in all fields, who wish a 
_..Tecord of progress, not only in their own, but in other departments of human 
“endeavor. It is intended, also, as a handbook for busy men, editors, contributors, 
> professional men, teachers, scientific workers, engineers, practical and business 
» men, who wish to verify or confirm points that arise in their minds; and to 
S serve as a handy body of reference material settling questions of fact. Through- 
© out the work the object has been to make the volume convenient for the user; 
ices the Yar Boor is arranged on a plan entirely unique in publications of 
~this general character. It is intended to make reference easier by subdividing 
~ material into departments, by putting cognate subjects into close association, 
(and by liberal cross references, making it easy to turn at once to the discussions 
relating to any subject. A full and carefully analyzed index is also provided 
pin order to open up all remote connections and relations of a topic. This 
arrangement by groups of affiliated subjects, instead of haphazard or alphabetical 
succession of topics, is more convenient, and at the same time more scientific.” 
“Ss The Supervisory Board of representatives of national learned and scientific 
issocieties, officially known as the American Year Book Corporation, have continued 
Seca, to assist in the preparation of the Year Book. The members of this 
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oard, who originally projected the work, remain individually responsible for 
the scope and content of the reviews of their respective fields; several are 
“themselves contributors; many have coiperated with the Editor in securing 
contributors; and all have assisted the Editor with criticism and counsel. The 
Supervisory Board has now forty members, a complete list of whom will be 
found on a subsequent page, representing forty-three societies. Three changes 
in personnel have occurred during the year: Mr. John W. Alexander has suc- 
eeeded Mr. Francis D. Millet, who perished in the Titanic disaster, as represen- 
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tative of the American Federation of Arts; Prof. John Bassett Moore now 
represents the American Society of International Law, succeeding Dr. James 
Brown Scott; and Prof. Henry N. Russel, the Astronomical and Astrophysical 
Society of America, succeeding Prof. Edward C. Pickering. 

One hundred and twenty-four contributors have codperated in the preparation 
of this issue. All are experts in their special fields, and the complete list 
printed on a subsequent page contains many names of eminence. 

To Americans the most important part of the year’s record is, of course, 
that dealing with the Presidential campaign and election, which is reviewed in 
full detail. Internationally the year’s record is of unusual interest, and the 
external relations of the United States, marked by events of prime importance, 
are comprehensively reviewed. ‘The statistical record of the year is incomplete 
in some respects, on account of unusual delay in the publication of certain 
Government reports: on the other hand, certain departments present data which 
bring the record down to a much later date than has been attempted in previous 
issues. American events and progress in politics, economics, sociology, the 
sciences, the arts, and the humanities are surveyed with fullness and authority, 
and are placed in their proper perspective by a background of the significant 
events in foreign countries. 

The acknowledgments of the Year Boox are due, not only to the contributors 
and members of the Supervisory Board, but also to the many public officials, 
federal, state, and municipal, who have courteously responded to requests for 
statistical data, and to the readers who have offered disinterested criticism of 
previous issues. The Editor welcomes criticism and suggestions from any source 
on the selection of material and method of treatment, or on the more formal 
side of typography, make-up, and conveniences for users. 
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JAMES ALBERT WOODBURN 


POLITICS, PARTIES, AND THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


The: most prominent aspects of 
American history during 1912 have 
been the personal and political con- 
tests over the Presidency. ‘The pres- 
idential candidates, conventions, cam- 
paigns, and the election have held 
the center of the stage and have all 
but absorbed public attention. The 
year has been one of the most nota- 
ble in the annals of American poli- 
tics. It has witnessed a widening 
and fatal schism within the ranks of 
the Republican party, a strenuous 
and bitter conflict within the Demo- 
cratic party, and the creation of a 
new party under eminent and power- 


ful leadership and with a widespread 
popular following. The student of 
American politics must needs go 
back for more than 50 years (1854- 
1860) to find a precedent for the 
party conditions of 1912, if, indeed, 
a precedent is to be found at all. 
The political record of the year, its 
platforms, issues, conventions and 
public discussions, will prove to be 
to the future student of American 
history of serious moment and of 
exceptional value. We here attempt 
to give a connected and summary ac- 
count of the complicated political con- 
test and its outcome. 


THE REPUBLICAN PRE-CONVENTION CAMPAIGN 


The Call for the Republican Na- 
tional Convention—The opening of 
the year witnessed the preparations 
by the two large political parties for 
the pending contest of the Presiden- 
tial year. The official call for the 
Republican National Convention, as 
the AMERICAN YEAR Boox for 1911] 
indicates (p. 72), was issued by the 
Republican National Committee in 
session in Washington, Dec. 12, 1911, 
signed by John F. Hill, chairman, 
and William Hayward, secretary. 


delegates from each congressional 
district, six delegates from each of 
the territories, and two delegates 
each from the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Porto Rico, and the Philip- 
pine Islands, and for each delegate 
an alternate delegate was to be elect- 
ed. This provided for a convention 
of 1,076 delegates and as many al- 
ternates. It was stipulated that the 
congressional district delegates should 
be elected by district conventions 
called by the Republican congres- 


The call directed that the National|sional committee for each district, 
Convention be held in Chicago June | and in the absence of a congressional 
18, 1912. It set forth that the Con-|district committee the Republican 
vention should consist of four dele-|state committee should act as a sub- 
gates-at-large from each state, and|stitute in issuing the call and pro- 
two delegates-at-large foreach rep-| viding for the district convention. 
resentative-at-large in Congress, two|The committee ruled that “the dele- 
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gates and alternates, both from the]was held in Springfield, Ill., presided 
states at large and from each con-| over by Fred 8. Wilbur, for the pur- 


gressional district should be elected 
in conformity with the laws of the 
state in which the election occurs, 
if the state committee or any such 
congressional committee so direct.” 
By this conclusion, only in those 
states whose laws require a prefer- 
ential primary or the primary 
method of electing the delegates, 
could the party voters use such a 
process of sending delegates to the 
National Convention.: It was pro- 
vided that all delegates should be 
elected not earlier than 30 days after 
the date of the call (Dee. 11, 1911) 
nor later than 30 days before the 
meeting of the National Convention, 
and that all notices of contests 
should be submitted in writing with 
a printed statement setting forth 
the ground of the contest, and these 
papers should be filed with the secre- 
tary of the committee 20 days prior 
to the meeting of the National Com- 
mittee. 

The Contest Within the Repub- 
lican Party.—Even before the Con- 
vention had been called, systematic 
work had begun within the party 
by its contending and antagonistic 
wings, and by the candidates and 
their friends for the control of the 
majority of the delegates. 

Progressive Republicans in Ohio. 
—On Jan. 1, 1912, the Ohio Pro- 
gressive Republican League was 
formed, under the leadership of 
Gifford Pinchot, James R. Garfield 
and others. By a vote of 52 to 32 
the League voted against endorsing 
any candidate for President, but by 
a vote of 81 to 11 it went upon 
record as opposed to the renomina- 
tion of President Taft, and declared 
that it was the purpose of the League 
to work harmoniously for a Pro- 
gressive Republican for President. 
It favored a tariff for protection to 
the extent of differences in wages 
at home and abroad, popular elec- 
tion of United States Senators, a 
graduated income tax, direct pri- 
maries, initiative and referendum, the 
short ballot, and presidential prefer- 
ence primary laws. 

Progressive Republicans in Illinois, 
—Early in January, also, a small 


pose, apparently, of backing Senator 
Robert M. La Follette’s candidacy 
and to seek control of the party with- 
in the state. On Jan. 10, a com- 
mittee of the conference issued a call 
for the codperation of “all who be- 
lieve in the constructive principles of 
Progressive Republicanism, whether 
they be supporters of Robert M. La 
Follette or Theodore Roosevelt for 
the Presidential nomination.” The 
eall declared that Mr. Taft’s adminis- 
tration had failed to carry out the 
pledges of the Republican party or 
to respond to “the deep and settled 
purpose of the American people to 
restore popular control of political 
parties and of government.” On 
Jan. 27 the conference thus called 
met in Springfield, with Charles F. 
Merriam and E. P. Lovejoy as tem- 
porary and permanent chairmen, re- 
spectively. Medill McCormick was 
chairman of the resolutions com- 
mittee and Walter 8. Rogers of the 
committee on organization. The res- 
olutions named no candidates, but 
denounced ex-Speaker Cannon, Gov- 
ernor Deneen and Senator Lorimer, 
and announced a declaration of prin- 
ciples. These opposed stock water- 
ing and monopoly control of markets, 
and favored presidential preference 
primaries; the direct popular elec- 
tion of United States Senators; the 
extension of popular control over the 
agents and acts of government by 
means of the initiative, referendum 
and recall; a revision of the taxing 
system of the state; an industrial 
commission to investigate labor con- 
ditions with special reference to un- 
employment and industrial diseases; 
the minimum wage for women and 
children; legislation for the proper. 
supervision and regulation of all 
publie utilities within the state; the 
short ballot; a thorough corrupt- 
practices act; a non-partisan judi- 
ciary; conservation of natural re- 
sources; honest enforcement of civil- 
service laws, and the abolition of 
minority representation in the state. 

Senator Robert M. La Follette.— 
During the holiday recess of Con- 
gress, in the last week of 1911, Sen- 
ator La Follette of Wisconsin, stand- 


conference of Progressive Republicans|ing in the van of the Progressive 
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Republicans and as an avowed can- 
didate for the Presidency, made a 
speaking tour of the Middle West. 
He spoke in several of the principal 
cities of the Middle West, Cleveland, 
Toledo, Dayton, Cincinnati, and in 
Michigan and Illinois, He affirmed 
that the progressive movement was 
a fight as “old as human liberty, 
for the rights of all the people 
against the encroachments of a pow- 
erful few.” These few, representing 
the great trusts and combinations of 
wealth, had become a _ tremendous 
power, strong enough to nominate the 
candidates of both parties for the 
Presidency, to stifle competition in 
business, to curtail or withhold credit 
in finance, to monopolize natural re- 
sources, and to impose prices and 
burdens upon the consuming public 
at will. The purpose of the progres- 
sive movement, according to Senator 
La Follette, was so to modify con- 
stitutions, statutes, courts and the 
complex details of government as to 
restore the sovereignty of the people 
and carry out their will. 

Senator La Follette declared him- 
self in favor of congressional legis- 
lation to prevent unreasonable re- 
straints of trade, based on physical 
valuation of corporate properties and 
the cost of production. As to the 
tariff, he would repeal all duties that 
foster unfair competition, but he ap- 
proved the general Republican prin- 
ciple of protective duties based upon 
the difference in the cost of produc- 
tion in this and competing countries, 
and this he would ascertain by a per- 
manent, non-partisan, scientific tariff 
commission. Senator La Follette 
opposed the Aldrich currency scheme, 
while he favored the direct primary 
for selection of delegates to Presi- 
dential conventions, together with a 
Presidential preference primary, the 
popular vote to be binding upon the 
action of the delegates. He stood for 
the initiative and referendum and 
the recall, including the recall of 
judges. 

The Progressives Abandon La Fol- 
lette—The candidacy of Senator La 
Follette and the activity in several 
important states of the Progressive 
Republican League indicated that 
there would be vigorous contest with- 
in the Republican party against Mr. 


Taft’s renomination for the Presi- 
dency. But a division soon arose 
among these progressives as to the 
candidacy that would be most effec- 
tive in securing the defeat of the 
President. Mr. La Follette had first 
been encouraged to announce his can- 
didacy, but now some who had en- 
couraged him sought to induce him 
to withdraw in favor of Mr. Roose- 
velt as a popular leader more likely 
to defeat Mr. Taft within his party. 
This became the subject of dissension 
and recrimination between Mr. La 
Follette and other progressives and 
became the ground of an implacable 
opposition on the part of Mr. La 
Follette toward Mr. Roosevelt and 
his subsequent candidacy. 

The La Follette-Roosevelt Feud.— 
Senator La Follette relates that 
Roosevelt, in 1911, had shown relue- 
tance and half-heartedness in coming 
to the support of the progressive 
movement within the Republican 
party; that he had declined to join 
the Progressive Republican League; 
that he had not been willing to put 
himself in open opposition to the 
Taft administration or to announce 
his own adherence to the progressive 
cause; that when at last he became 
hostile to Taft he was not in favor 
of opposing his renomination by 
bringing out a progressive candidate, 
being confident that Taft could not 
be beaten for renomination and that 
it would be better to permit his re- 
nomination to go by default and al- 
low him to be beaten at the polls. 
Roosevelt’s counsel had not been ac- 
cepted by the more devoted progres- 
sive leaders, and Gifford Pinchot and 
others insisted that a fight should 
be made against Taft’s nomination, 
that it could not be made without a 
progressive candidate, and that the 
future of the progressive movement 
demanded that such a contest be 
waged; and Senator La Follette says 
that Pinchot was anxious, in case 
Taft should be renominated, that a 
third party fight should be put up 
against his reélection. La Follette 
further alleges that a change of mind 
was later reported in Roosevelt; that 
he (La Follette) was encouraged by 
Roosevelt to announce his candidacy 
against Taft. La Follette asserts 
that he was again and again assured 
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by Pinchot, Gardner and others that 
under no circumstances would Roose- 
velt be a candidate against Taft. 

Under these circumstances and 
with this understanding, according 
to La Follette’s testimony, the La 
Follette candidacy had been entered 
upon, and Mr. La Follette felt that 
he had suffered grievously and un- 
justly in being abandoned by his 
progressive supporters. He charged 
that Roosevelt had deliberately used 
him as a stalking horse to “try out” 
the situation with the intention of 
himself entering the race at the op- 
portune time. On the other hand, 
Gifford Pinchot asserts that he and 
his brother, Amos Pinchot, and other 
progressive supporters, by furnishing 
the “sinews of war,’ had stuck to 
La Follette loyally as long as there 
was the slightest hope of his leading 
the progressive campaign; that the 
progressives had started in to back 
La Follette and had kept on backing 
him until La Follette’s manager, 
Walter L. Houser, had sent a mes- 
sage that they were released on ac- 
eount of La Follette’s physical in- 
ability to keep up the fight. 

There were among the progressives 
many. who opposed this change of 
policy. The executive committee of 
the Minnesota Progressive Republican 
League opposed these attempts to set 
La Follette aside and pledged to him 
continued support. At the annual 
dinner of the Periodical Publishers’ 
Association in Philadelphia, Feb. 2, 
Mr. La Follette spoke for two hours, 
between 12 and 2 at midnight, in 
such tone and temper and with such 
lack of his usual force and perspi- 
cuity as indicated that the strain and 
overwork of the campaign had broken 
him down physically. The report 
was given out, in part, perhaps, by 
those who wished to press La Follette 
aside and bring forward the candi- 
dacy of Mr. Roosevelt, that on ac- 
count of his broken health Senator 
La Follette had withdrawn from the 
Presidential race. In answer to in- 
quiries and pledges of continued sup- 
port, Senator La Follette replied that 
he had not withdrawn, that the 
stories concerning his health had 
been greatly exaggerated and that he 
would “remain a candidate steadfast 
to the end.” The great body of the 


Progressive Republicans turned to 
ex-President Roosevelt, believing that 
he, if he could be induced to stand 
as a candidate, would afford the pro- 
gressives the only hope of success, 

Seven Governors Urge Roosevelt’s 
Candidacy.—Accordingly, on Feb. 10, 
seven Republican governors and 70 
other Republican leaders represent- 
ing 24 states met in conference in 
Chicago to promote the nomination 
of Roosevelt. The governors were 
Stubbs of Kansas, Osborn of Michi- 
gan, Hadley of Missouri, Aldrich of 
Nebraska, Bass of New Hampshire, 
Glasscock of West Virginia, and 
Carey of Wyoming. This conference 
issued an address to the public re- 
citing the momentous questions that 
were pressing for solution relating 
to the rights of men and the control 
of capital. Although Roosevelt was 
not a candidate, the seven governors 
united in a statement expressing the 
belief that the people had decided 
to make him their candidate. They 
urged all who “desire prosperity and 
progress to join in the demand for 
his nomination,” and they expressed 
the conviction that Roosevelt would 
accept the nomination as a duty he 
owed to his country. The seven 
governors also addressed a letter to 
Mr. Roosevelt declaring the belief 
that “a large majority of the Re- 
publican voters of the country favor 
your nomination and a large ma- 
jority of the people favor your elee- 
tion as the next President of the 
United States.” They urged Mr. 
Roosevelt to declare whether, if the 
nomination was offered to him un- 
solicited and unsought, he would ac- 
cept it. 

Roosevelt Becomes a Candidate.— 
Mr. Roosevelt replied (Feb. 24) that 
the matter was one to be decided 
without “reference to the personal 
preferences or interests of any man, 
but purely from the standpoint of 
the people as a whole.” He prom- 
ised to accept the nomination for 
President if it were tendered to him 
and said: “I will adhere to this 
decision until the Convention has 
expressed its preference.” He ex- 
pressed the hope that as far as pos- 
sible the people might be given a 
chance, through direct primaries, to 
express their preference as to who 
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should be the nominee of the Re- 
publican National Convention. 
- Roosevelt’s Columbus Speech.—On 
Feb. 21 Mr. -Roosevelt delivered a 
notable address before the Ohio Con- 
gtitutional Convention in Columbus. 
It was entitled “A Charter of Dem- 
ocracy” and it became the chief sub- 
ject of discussion in the political 
ress of the country. Proclaiming 
Fimself a progressive and declaring 
himself for the several tenets of that 
creed, Mr. Roosevelt boldly announced 
his belief in pure democracy and 
urged support of all governmental 
devices which will make the repre- 
sentatives of the people more easily 
and certainly responsible to the peo- 
ple’s will. In the articles of the 
progressive creed to which he an- 
nounced his adherence, he included 
(while expressing high respect for 
the judiciary) the “recall of judicial 
decisions,” which he explained to 
mean that “when a court decides a 
constitutional question, when it de- 
cides what the people as a whole 
can or can not do, the people should 
have a right to recall that decision 
if they think it wrong.” He held 
the judge to be as much the servant 
of the people as any other official, 
and he asserted that “by the abuse 
of the power to declare laws uncon- 
stitutional the courts have become 
a law-making instead of a law-en- 
forcing agency.” Mr. Roosevelt as- 
serted that he would especially apply 
this practice of the recall within the 
states, and if the Supreme Court of 
a state declared a given statute un- 
constitutional because in conflict 
with the state or the national con- 
stitution, its opinion should be sub- 
ject to revision by the people them- 
selves. (See also Il, The Recall.) 
Mr. Roosevelt spoke for the initia- 
tive and the referendum, in favor 
of the short ballot, popular election 
of senators, direct nominatigns, 
presidential preference primaries, and 
for popular election of delegates to 
national nominating conventions. He 
elosed his Columbus speech with an 
earnest plea for social justice, for 
the moralization not only of political 
conditions, but of industrial condi- 
tions, that “every force in the com- 
munity, individual and_ collective, 
may he directed toward securing for 


the average man and average woman 
a higher and better and fuller life 
in the things of the body no less 
than in those of the soul.” 

This speech was looked upon as a 
political platform of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
policies and principles on which 
might be based his candidacy for the 
Presidency. It was delivered three 
days before Roosevelt answered the 
seven governors consenting to become 
a candidate. Following the announce- 
ment of his candidacy, Mr. Roose- 
velt supplemented his Columbus 
speech with one at Boston on March 
26, before the Massachusetts legis- 
lature. He here repeated his ad- 
vocacy of the progressive tenets. 

The Taft-Roosevelt Contest —With 
the announcement of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
candidacy an active and by no means 
friendly campaign for the Presiden- 
tial nomination was begun. On Lin- 
coln’s Birthday (Feb, 12) President 
Taft had spoken in New York City, 
attacking on the one hand the Pro- 
gressive Republicans, and on the 
other the Democratic leadership in 
the House. The progressives, in the 
judgment of the President, were 
“seeking to pull down those things 
which have been regarded as the 
pillars of the temple of freedom and 
Republican government, and to re- 
construct our whole society on some 
new principle not definitely formu- 
lated, and with no intelligent or in- 
telligible forecast of the exact con- 
stitutional and statutory results to 
be attained.” He objected to direct 
action of the people in the selec- 
tion of candidates because they were 
“indifferently informed,” and he re- 
ferred to the advocates of direct pop- 
ular government as “extremists who 
would hurry us into a _ condition 
which would find no parallel except 
in the French Revolution. Such ex- 
tremists,” he said, “are not pro- 
gressives; they are political emotion- 
alists or neurotics.” 

Mr. Taft’s campaign was placed 
in charge of Wm. B. McKinley, a 
congressman from Illinois, the chair- 
man of the Republican congressional 
campaign committee. 

Early in March announcement was 
made that nine Republican governors 
had endorsed President Taft for re- 
nomination. These governors were 
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Eberhart of Minnesota, Carroll of]Such a proposal,” said Mr. Taft, “is 


Iowa, Hay of Washington, Golds- 
borough of Maryland, Tener of Penn- 
sylvania, Hooper of Tennessee, Spray 
of Utah, Pennewill of Delaware, and 
Pothier of Rhode Island. Late in 
March, President Taft addressed the 
Massachusetts legislature. He ap- 
proved the new Massachusetts pri- 
mary act, but denounced unregulated 
“soap-box” primaries. He claimed 
that the people “do really rule,” and 
he defended again judicial indepen- 
dence as the keystone of our govern- 
mental arch. Two days later Mr. 
Roosevelt delivered a speech in Car- 
negie Hall, New York, in which he 
criticized President ‘aft’s position 
as favoring “a government of the 
people, for the people, by a repre- 
sentative part of the people,” and 
this he called “an excellent descrip- 
tion of an oligarchy.” 

In the following week Mr. Roose- 
velt, at Portland, Me., and at Chi- 
cago, discussed the problems of “big 
business,” advocating the control and 
regulation of trusts, rather than 
their dissolution by law suits, urg- 
ing that Government should “control 
business and not strangle it.” 

President Taft’s participation in 
the campaign was at first limited to 
two public speeches, to which refer- 
ence has been made, but when Roose- 
velt began active campaigning on the 
stump, attacking the policies of the 
administration, accusing Taft of be- 
ing a reactionary and of being in 
league with bosses and the benefi- 
ciary of their crooked politics, Presi- 
dent ‘Taft in self defense felt com- 
pelled to enter personally into the 
campaign. Early in March _ the 
President left Washington for a 
speaking campaign in the West. On 
March 8 he spoke in northern and 
eastern Ohio, and in a speech in 
Toledo he discussed and vigorously 
opposed Roosevelt’s policy of the 
“recall of judicial decisions.’ He 
denounced the proposal as contrary 
to anything in government hereto- 
fore proposed, and he asserted that 
it would lead to “a suspension of 
_the constitution to enable a tem- 
porary majority to enforce a popu- 
lar, but invalid act,’ and to “the 
suspension of constitutional guaran- 
tees according to popular whim. 
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utterly without merit or utility, and, 
instead of being progressive, is re- 
actionary; instead of being in the 
interest of all the people and of the 
stability of popular government, is 
sowing the seeds of confusion and 
tyranny.” .On March 9, Mr. Taft 
spoke in Chicago on the same lines. 

The Presidential Primaries and 
Conventions.—Meanwhile, the popu- 
lar demand for the application of 
the presidential preference primary 
continued to increase. The men who 
were in charge of the Republican 
party organization and machinery 
were largely in favor of Taft’s re- 
nomination. Those who wished to 
secure delegates for Mr. Roosevelt 
felt themselves severely handicapped 
if the contest were to be determined 
by the old methods which were largely 
under the control and manipulation 
of machine politicians. The progres- 
sives, therefore, urged that, wherever 
possible, the choice of delegates 
should be made by popular pri- 
maries. Upon the urgent pleas and 
representations of the Progressive 
Republicans of Illinois, Governor 
Deneen of that state called an extra 
session of the legislature March 26, 
for the purpose of providing for a 
preferential primary vote. <A bill 
amending the direct primary law of 
Illinois was hurriedly passed and 
was signed by the governor on March 
30. This provided for an advisory 
vote on the Presidential nominees, 
the vote in the state at large to be 
considered as advisory to, though not 
legally binding on, the national dele- 
gates- and alternates-at-large, and 
the vote in each congressional dis- 
trict as advisory to the district dele- 
gates and alternates. Some states 
had already made such provision for 
the popular choice and others fol- 
lowed in order, so that in the course 
of the pre-convention campaign 12 
states provided by law for a presi- 
dential preference primary, namely, 
Oregon, California, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Ohio, New 
Jersey, Wisconsin, Massachusetts, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania and Illinois. 
(See also II, Presidential Preference 
Primary.) 

The Indiana, New York, and Colo- 
rado Conventions—On March 26, a 
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Republican state convention was held 
in Indiana which elected four dele- 
gates-at-large instructed for Taft. A 
bolting convention was at once or- 
ganized and a contesting delegation 
from Indiana was nanted with in- 
structions for Roosevelt. This was 
done on the plea that the Indianap- 
olis primaries under the control of 
the Taft managers had been unfair, 
disorderly and lawless, and that the 
state convention had seated the Taft 
delegation from that and other coun- 
ties contrary to justice and equity; 
and that fraudulently elected dele- 
gates had been allowed to sit in 
judgment upon their own credentials. 
The New York primaries, held on 
the same day as the Indiana con- 
vention, were also controlled by the 
Taft forces and the great majority 
of the delegates, all but seven, were 
named for Taft. On March 27 the 
Taft forces controlled also the Colo- 
rado convention and the delegates to 
the National Convention from that 
state were all instructed for Taft. 

The North Dakota Primary.—The 
first preferential primary was held 
_in North Dakota on March 19. This 
was the first state-wide presidential 
‘preference primary in the history of 
the. United States. The names of 
La Follette, Roosevelt and Taft had 
been reported on Feb. 18 for the 
places upon the official ballot. The 
voters were given an opportunity to 
declare their choice. Senator La 
Follette was given a majority over 
both the other candidates. On the 
22nd the Associated Press reported 


returns as follows: La _ Follette, 
28,620; Roosevelt, 19,101; ‘Taft, 
1,548. There was no contest in 


North Dakota within the Democratic 
party, there being but one Demo- 
cratic name on the ballot, that of 
Governor Burke, and it was charged 
by the Roosevelt supporters that 
many Democrats voted for La Fol- 
lette in the Republican primary. 
The [Illinois Primary.—In Illinois, 
on April 12, the Republican voters 
of the state in their primaries gave 
Roosevelt a majority of 138,410 over 
President Taft, while Senator La 
Follette received 37,139 votes. Fifty- 
six out of the 58 delegates of the 
state were allotted to Mr. Roosevelt 
by the popular decree. Only one dis- 


trict in the state, the one in Chicago 
controlled by Mr. Lorimer and his 
friends, voted for Mr. Taft. In spite 
of this overwhelming preference of 
the voters, an attempt was subse- 
quently made by the party machine 
(almost everywhere opposed to 
Roosevelt) to secure delegates who 
were personally favorable to Taft. 
Delegates were placed in the Illinois: 
delegation who were not loyally in 
favor of Roosevelt’s nomination and 
who could be relied on by the Taft 
forces for opposition to Roosevelt 
in the emergencies of the conven- 
tion. This could be done because: 
the national delegates were actually 
appointed by the state and district 
conventions, and the delegates to 
these were appointed by local con- 
ventions. The Republican voters. 
registered their will at the polls, but 
the convention system still in vogue 
retained to the party machine a large 
measure of power. 

The Pennsylvania Primary.—In 
Pennsylvania, on April 13, Mr. Roose- 
velt and the progressives received an- 
other overwhelming popular endorse- 
ment. Of the 76 delegates of the 
state Roosevelt carried 67, including 
the 12 delegates-at-large. There was. 
no opportunity for preferential vot- 
ing on the Presidential candidates. 
themselves, but the result in the 
choice of delegates indicated that a 
great majority of the party voters. 
of Pennsylvania preferred Mr. Roose- 
velt. 

Primaries in Other States.—Official 
returns from the Wisconsin primaries 
on April 13 gave Mr. La Follette 
131,920 and Taft 47,629. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s name did not appear on the 
primary ballot in that state. On 
April 19 primary contests were held 
in Nebraska and Oregon. In both 
states the vote was strongly in favor 
of Roosevelt. In New Hampshire on 
April 29 President Taft won the 
eight delegates from the state, the 
first primary contest in which the 
President had not been defeated. 

The Michigan Convention. —In 
Michigan the legislature refused, in 
spite of Governor Osborne’s strenu- 
ous efforts, to pass an act for « 
preferential primary law. The House 
complied but the state Senate refused! 
to comply, and as a two-thirds ma- 
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jority was required 
advocates lacked three votes of mus- 
tering this majority in the Senate, 
the progressive efforts for a primary 
failed in Michigan. The result of 
the legislature’s failure to act was 
a violent contest for the control of 
the Republican state convention. 
This convention at Bay City, April 
11, became a riotous proceeding be- 
tween Taft and Roosevelt delegates. 
The sergeants-at-arms of the conven- 
tion were unable to keep the peace 
and the city police and state militia 
were called in to preserve order. The 
result was that two conventions were 
held, one naming Taft delegates and 
one naming Roosevelt delegates to 
the national convention. 

The New. York Convention——The 
New York Republican Convention on 
April 15 cordially endorsed Presi- 
dent Taft’s administration and the 
state’s delegates-at-large were ad- 
vised, though not instructed, to vote 
in the National Convention for his 
renomination. The delegates from 
the New York districts as well as 
from the state-at-large were almost 
unanimously in favor of Mr. Taft 
and‘ the New York state convention 
denounced the progressive demands 
for the initiative, referendum and 
recall as “subversive to our form of 
government.” The party platform 
adopted in this state conyention at 
Rochester Mr. Roosevelt denounced 
as a most reactionary document, on 
which it would be impossible for 
the party to carry a single state in 
the Union. 

Conventions in Other States—In 
Maine an entire delegation of 13 
delegates were elected favorable to 
Roosevelt. In Vermont the four dis- 
tricts were evenly divided while the 
delegates-at-large were favorable to 
Mr. Taft. In Kentucky 23 delegates 
were secured for Mr. Taft and three 
for Mr. Roosevelt. In Connecticut 
the delegates chosen were strongly 
for Mr. Taft. In all these state con- 
tests the choice was made by the 
convention system. 

The Massachusetts Primary.—The 
primary contest in Massachusetts as- 
sumed unusual interest, as it was 
marred by heated personalities and 
marked the climax of the alienation 
between Roosevelt and Taft, who had 


and the primary | formerly been close political and per- 


sonal friends. On April 24 Presi- 
dent Taft spoke in Boston in his 
own defense against what he con- 
sidered unjust charges by Mr. Roose- 
velt. He summed up these charges— 
that he had been accused of favoring 
an aristocracy of political bosses and 
that he sought alliance with bosses 
to secure his renomination; that he 
was shamelessly using the patronage 
of Government to this end; that he 
was a guilty beneficiary of fraud 
and violence in party primaries and 
conventions designed to defeat the 
will’ of the people in the struggle 
for delegates; that he had betrayed 
the progressives who had put him 
into power and become a reactionary; 
and that he was a friend of the 
“interests” and an upholder of special 
privilege. As head of the Govern- 
ment and titular head of his party 
whose administration was thus at- 
tacked, President Taft felt that he 
was in duty bound to reply to these 
charges. Mr. Taft, in turn, charged 
that Mr. Roosevelt had garbled his 
speeches, had not given him a “square 
deal,” and had disregarded his own 
promise not to accept another nomi- 
nation. He affirmed that he was not 
relying on bosses any more than 
Roosevelt was; that he had not sus- 
tained or condoned Lorimer and 
“jaek-pot politics” in Illinois, and 
he adduced as evidence a former let- 
ter he had written to Roosevelt in 
which Taft spoke of his interest in 
the unseating of Lorimer, and his 
fear that, his attitude having “leaked 
out,” the feeling of clubdom in the 
Senate would arouse resentment (see 
“Senator Lorimer,” infra). As to the 
bosses Taft affirmed that he was only 
accepting the same kind of support 
from them and the party machines 
that Mr. Roosevelt had accepted in 
the past. Mr. Taft said further that 
he had followed Mr. Roosevelt’s ad- 
vice in reference to various policies 
and now Mr. Roosevelt was unfairly _ 
withdrawing support from him. 

The day before this speech was de- 
livered Mr. Taft transmitted to the 
Senate, in response to a resolution 
ealling for executive documents re- 
garding the Harvester Trust, a long 
letter of Aug. 22, 1907, from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to his attorney-general 
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(Mr. Bonaparte). In view of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s campaign the President 
considered it “compatible with the 
public interest” to transmit these 
papers, though he had refused to do 
so when previously called upon, and, 
therefore, Mr. Roosevelt and his 
friends charged the President with 
“playing politics” by violating con- 
fidential correspondence. The letter 
explained that George W. Perkins, 
the partner of J. Pierpont Morgan, 
had conferred with President Roose- 
velt about the Harvester Trust and 
Mr. Roosevelt instructed his attorney- 
general to look into the matter as 
presented by Mr. Perkins. The letter 
closed with these words: “Please do 
not file the suit until I hear from 
you.” No suit was filed against the 
Harvester Trust by the Roosevelt 
administration, and this fact and 
the letter were adduced as evidence 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s friendliness to the 
- trusts. 

On April 26 Roosevelt replied at 
Worcester, Mass., defending his 
course in attacking the administra- 
tion and substantially accusing Presi- 
dent Taft of intentional misrepre- 
sentation. He renewed the charge 
that the President had for his sup- 
porters political bosses who were re- 
sponsible for “the alliance between 
erooked politics and crooked busi- 
ness.” Mr. Roosevelt unbraided Mr. 
Taft for voicing no opposition to 
Lorimer as long as it was possible 
for Lorimer to give him aid in the 
Illinois primaries. Roosevelt de- 
fended his own course on Canadian 
reciprocity and the trusts, and as to 
the nomination of 1908, he affirmed 
that he had against great pressure 
kept the promise which he had made, 
since he had refused a renomination 
that he might very easily have had. 
Roosevelt affirmed further that Taft 
had become President merely because 
he (Roosevelt) had kept this prom- 
ise and he reminded the President 
that “it is a bad trait to bite the 
hand that feeds you.” 

_ The preferential voting in Massa- 
chusetts occurred on April 30. The 
result was close and inconclusive. 
The new law provided both for the 
popular election of delegates and an 
expression of preference for the 
Presidential nominee. Candidates for 


delegates to the National Convention 
were permitted to announce them- 
selves on the ballots as pledged to 
one or another of the candidates. In 
the congressional districts ten dele- 
gates were elected pledged to Mr. 
Roosevelt and 18 pledged to Mr, 
Taft, though in two of the Taft dis- 
tricts the preference vote was in 
favor of Mr. Roosevelt. The prefer- 
ential vote of the state was cast for 
President Taft by a plurality of 
about 5,000, while the eight dele- 
gates-at-large pledged to Mr. Roose- 
velt were elected by a plurality of 
about 8,000. On the following day, 
as soon as the state vote was known, 
Mr. Roosevelt issued a public state- 
ment to the effect that he should 
expect the delegates-at-large, al- 
though they were personally pledged 
in favor of his nomination, to give 
their support to Mr. Taft in har- 
mony with the majority verdict of 
the state. 

The California Primary.—In the 
California primaries, May 14, Roose- 
velt won over Taft by a vote of 
122,702 to 62,392, Mr. La Follette, 
the other progressive, receiving 40,- 
825 of the Republican votes of that 
state. So far President Taft had 
suffered a series of defeats in the 
party voting. ; 

The Ohio Primary.—When the 
Ohio primaries came on it was pub- 
licly intimated that if President Taft 


-did not carry the Republican pri- 


maries in Ohio, his own state, he 
would withdraw his candidacy and 
throw his support to Justice Hughes 
of the U. S. Supreme Court, for- 
merly governor of New York. It 
turned out in Ohio that the verdict 
in the primaries (May 21) was a 
decisive defeat at the polls for Presi- 
dent Taft. On the popular vote 
42 of the district delegates. were se- 
eured for Roosevelt and ten for Taft. 
Six delegates-at-large were to be. 
chosen by the state convention on 
June 3-4. The supporters of Presi- 
dent Taft got a majority of the dele- 
gates to the state convention. This 
convention meeting in Columbus in 
June awarded the six delegates-at- 
large to Taft on a delegate vote of 
390 to 362, which resulted in giving 
Taft 14 and Roosevelt 34 of the 
Ohio delegation to the National Con- 
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vention, while upon the popular vote [ 


the delegation should have stood 40 
to § for Roosevelt. In an interview 
Mr. Roosevelt called this “pure polit- 
ical brigandage.” 

The Maryland Primary.—In the 
primary election in Maryland May 
6, Mr. Roosevelt came out with a 
small majority and won the 16 dele- 
gates from the state. By the Mary- 
land primary plan delegates to the 
state convention are elected by the 
party voters, while at the same time 
the voters express their preference 
on the Presidential candidates, The 
state: convention selects the delegates, 
who are required to carry out the 
preference expressed in the primary. 
A small majority of the delegates to 
the state convention were personally 
favorable to Mr. Taft, and it was 
feared by the Roosevelt forces that 
in some way they would annul the 
preference vote; but Governor Golds- 
borough, the leader of the Taft 
forces, declared that the convention 
should carry out in good faith the 
preference of the voters as expressed 
in the primary, and this was done. 


The New Jersey and South Da- 
kota Primaries—In New Jersey, on 
May 28, Roosevelt won the primary 
vote, capturing all the 28 delegates 
of the state. He had a popular ma- 
jority over Taft of 16,000. Two 
weeks later in South Dakota the last 
preferential primary was held (June 
4) and Mr, Roosevelt carried the ten 
delegates from the state, receiving 
a larger popular vote than Mr. Taft 
and Mr. La Follette combined. 

With the contests in New Jersey 
and South Dakota the popular cam- 
paigning for the Presidency came to 
a close. In all the popular elections 
within the party, Mr. Roosevelt had 
won, generally by large majorities, 
except in one state, Massachusetts, 
and in that state the delegates favor- 
able to Mr. Roosevelt’s nomination 
had been elected by the popular vote. 
In view of these results the Roose- 
yelt adherents claimed that the only 
question now was whether the voters 
of the party, or its machine leaders 
and convention manipulators, should 
decide the Presidential nomination 
for the Republican party. 


THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION 


The Republican National Com- 
mittee—The scene of the struggle 
was now transferred to the National 
Convention. The Republican National 
Convention assembled in Chicago, 
June 18. The national committee 
of the party, whose members were 
selected by the National Convention 
four years before had been in session 
for more than a week before the 
convention assembled, to make pre- 
liminary arrangements, and, as its 
chief business, to hear and determine 
the cases of contested seats. It was 
the function of this committee to 
nominate a temporary presiding of- 
ficer and to make up the preliminary 
roll of the convention. The com- 
mittee had invited Elihu Root, U. 8. 
Senator from New York, to act as 
temporary chairman. Upon = an- 
nouncement of this fact Mr. Roose- 
velt issued a statement to the effect 
that Mr. Root’s selection involved 
an issue not of persons, but of prin- 
ciples, and that Mr. Barnes, Republi- 
can boss of New York, was seeking 
Mr. Root’s election as a repudiation 


of the principles for which Roosevelt 
stood. ‘The progressive leader urged 
it as the absolute duty of every 
Progressive Republican to oppose Mr. 
Root’s election as one “put forward 
by the bosses and the representatives 
of special privileges and as opposed 
to progressive principles within the 
Republican party.” 

Contests Between Delegates.—In 
the function of making up the roll 
it is the business of the national 
committee to decide between the 
claims of contesting delegates to de- 
termine who have a right, in the 
first instance, to take seats in the 
convention. Under party usage the 
convention may overrule the com- 
mittee, but in the pending cases it 
was well known that the decision of 
the committee would probably be final 
because of the close race between the 
rival candidates, and because the dele- 
gates seated by the committee would 
be allowed to vote on one another's 
right to retain their seats. The Roose- 
velt supporters now contended that the 
issue presented was whether the party 
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machinery or the popular will should 
control in the proceedings. In the 
13 states where the rank and file of 
the party had been given a chance 
to voice their opinion 36 La Follette 
delegates had been chosen, 48 Taft 
delegates, and 278 Roosevelt. dele- 
gates. Where the selection had been 
made by conventions Taft had secured 
a majority. The Roosevelt advocates 
held that it was now up to the na- 
tional committee to seek to carry 
out and not to*sthwart the popular 
verdict. The committee found be- 
fore it 254 contested seats. It de- 
cided to open its sessions to the 
public and invited in representatives 
of five press associations. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s friends wished to have ad- 
mitted 100 or more newspaper re- 
porters, which was denied. Victor 
Rosewater of Nebraska was elected 
chairman of the committee, in place 
of ex-Governor Hill, deceased. In 
two days 72 contested cases were de- 
cided, all of them in favor of Mr. 
Taft, the most of them by unanimous 
vote of the committee. These con- 
tests were mostly from the southern 
states where there is no real Re- 
publican party. From these states 
there are usually factional contests 
for seats in Republican National 
Conventions. The national committee 
gave the southern delegates to Taft. 
The Taft managers charged that the 
Roosevelt contests from these states 
were “fake” contests without any 
merit, presented to the committee to 
make it appear that the Roosevelt 
adherents were being “robbed” of 
their due. The Roosevelt supporters 
in the committee assented to the 
Taft decisions in the early part of 
the proceedings, but in certain others 
they protested vigorously. 

Two of the contested cases may be 
taken as typical and as indicating 
the character of the charges brought 
against the committee by the Roose- 
velt supporters. In the Ninth Dis- 
trict of Alabama a convention of 30 
delegates had been held, 18 of whom 
were for Roosevelt and 12 for Taft. 
Two Roosevelt delegates were ap- 
pointed to the National Convention, 
whereupon the Taft men withdrew, 
held a convention of their own and 
selected two Taft delegates. The 
national committee seated the two 


Taft men on the ground that the 
certificate of the chairman of the 
first convention as to what had been 
done was proved untrustworthy by 
affidavits of men who were present. 
In the Thirteenth Indiana District a 
convention of 97 delegates had been 
held. A chairman was elected by a 
majority of one-half a vote. On a 
wice voce vote in the convention the 
chairman declared two Taft delegates 
elected and immediately, amid dis- 
order, declared the convention ad- 
journed. Fifty-one of the convention 
made affidavits that they had voted 
for Roosevelt and three others that 
they had voted for other than Taft 
delegates. The national committee 
seated the Taft delegates on the 
ground that the decision and certifi- 
cation of the chairman could not be 
questioned. There were other nota- 
ble contests from California, Wash- 
ington, Missouri and elsewhere, on 
which the fairness of the committee’s 
decision was impeached. 

On June 10 the four delegates-at- 
large from Indiana were credited to 
President Taft. During the week of 
its deliberation, out of the 254 seats 
contested, the committee awarded 
235 to delegates favorable to Taft 
and 19 to delegates favorable to 
Roosevelt, and it made up a conven- 
tion roll with about 560 delegates 
for Taft, or about 20 above a ma- 
jority. 

Roosevelt Arrives in Chicago.— 
Mr. Roosevelt when he learned that 
one contest had been decided in his 
favor and 140 against him decided 
to go to Chicago to oversee the con- 
vention struggle in person. William 
Flinn, his Pennsylvania lieutenant, 
asserted that if Taft were nominated 
by a “stolen roll’ of delegates, the 
Republican Presidential electors of 
Pennsylvania, already nominated, 
would vote in the Electoral College 
for Roosevelt. Governor Glasscock of 
West Virginia announced that simi- 
lar action would be taken in his 
state. On arriving at Chicago on 
June 15 Mr. Roosevelt stated that he 
felt “like a bull moose,” a phrase 
which later gave a popular name and 
symbol to the new Progressive party. 
He asserted that the “people had 
spoken and the politicians will be 
made to understand that they are 
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the servants and not the masters of 
the rank and file of the plain people 
of the Republic.” There were charges 
and countercharges of desperate meas- 
ures designed to wreck or defeat the 
party and of attempted bribery of 
the negro delegates from’ the South. 
There were, also, bitter controversies 
before the committee. Governor 
Johnson of California, a supporter of 
Roosevelt, refused to appear before 
the committee in a contest in the 
California delegation, saying that he 
would not “submit the title of prop- 
erty to a trial by the thief who 
steals it.” 

The Convention: The Chaitman’s 
Speech._After the National Com- 
mittee had completed the roll of the 
convention, it was apparent that the 
Taft forces in the organization of 
the convention would be able to con- 
trol the committee on credentials, 
which would then be sure to confirm 
the decisions of the national com- 
mittee and thus the Taft delegates 
would be permitted to retain their 
seats. At the opening session of the 
convention Governor Hadley of Mis- 
souri moved to put certain Roosevelt 
contestants on the temporary roll. 
This was ruled ovit of order. In or- 
der to draw Wisconsin’s support 
from La Follette, the Roosevelt 
forces made Governor McGovern of 
that state their candidate for tem- 
porary chairman, but Senator Root, 
the nominee of the national com- 
mittee, was elected to this position 
by a vote of 558 to 502. Mr. Root 
as chairman delivered the “keynote” 
speech. He made a plea for organ- 
ized parties and for harmony and 
loyalty. He appealed to the minority 
(the Roosevelt supporters) to yield 
to the majority and to work for a 
united party. As to the wisdom and 
efficiency of the Republican party, he 
challenged “the judgment of the 
American people on the policies of 
McKinley, Roosevelt and Taft,” and 
he asserted that the policies of Taft’s 
administration had been entirely in 
harmony with those of McKinley and 
Roosevelt. He recounted the achieve- 
ments of the Taft administration in 
controlling the trusts and industrial 
combinations, in services for labor, 
in establishing a Children’s Bureau, 
in passing mining legislation and en- 


forcing the pure-food law, in the 
conservation of national resources, in 
economy in administration, in estab- 
lishing the postal savings system, the 
parcels post, and in the construction 
of the Panama Canal. Mr. Root as- 
serted that the Republican party 
should observe the restrictions and 
limitations of the Constitution and 
“uphold at all times the authority 
and integrity of the courts, state and 
federal, and insist that their powers 
to enforce their process and to pro- 
tect life and liberty and property 
shall be preserved inviolate.” 

The Committee on Credentials— 
After the chairman’s speech Gov- 
ernor Hadley renewed his motion to 
seat 92 of the Roosevelt delegates. 
This was now referred to the com- 
mittee on credentials. At the first 
meeting of this committee, the Roose- 
velt men, seeing that the findings 
of the national committee on their 
contests would be approved, refused 
to continue the contest. On the 
morning of June 20, the third day 
of the convention, Mr. Roosevelt an- 
nounced that he was “through.” He 
asserted that he had fairly won be- 
fore the people, but that the con- 
trolling forees of the convention had 
set out to cheat him. “He advised 
his delegates not to commit them- 
selves to act any further in associa- 
tion with a fraudulent majority. 
The Roosevelt supporters urged 48 
claims before the committee on cre- 
dentials and had others which, as 
they felt, they might properly urge, 
but the committee by large majori- 
ties approved the decisions of the 
national committee. Roosevelt pub- 
lished a statement asserting that the 
majority had been robbed, and he 
urged that his supporters should take 
no further part in the convention, 
except by silent protest against the 
proceedings. He announced that he 
was willing to accept a progressive 
nomination. 

The Nominations——The convention 
on Saturday, June 22, approved the 
report of the committee on_creden- 
tials on all the contests. Henry J. 
Allen of Kansas announced that the 
Roosevelt delegates would no longer 
share the responsibility for the con- 
vention’s acts. He read a message 
from Mr. Roosevelt, who said that 
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the committee, under the direction 
of Mr. Taft, had stolen 80 or 90 dele- 
gates and defeated the will of the 
people; that the convention, having 
refused to purge the roll, no longer 
represented the party, and that the 
Roosevelt delegates should decline to 
vote. 

Mr. Fairbanks of Indiana, chair- 
man of the committee on resolutions, 
offered the platform. A La Follette 
progressive platform was offered as 
a substitute on behalf of Wisconsin, 
but was tabled after brief argument. 
For the platform there were 666 
votes, 53 opposed it, and 343 re- 
mained silent. W. G. Harding of 
Ohio made a speech putting Taft 
in nomination, calling the President 
“the greatest progressive of the age.” 
The nomination was seconded by 
John Wanamaker of Philadelphia, 
and Nicholas Murray Butler, presi- 
dent of Columbia University. Mi- 
chael B. Olbrich of Wisconsin nomi- 
nated Senator La Follette, and this 
nomination was seconded by R. M. 
Pollock of North Dakota. On the 
roll call 561 voted for Taft, 107 
for Roosevelt, 41 for La Follette, 
and 344 were silent. There were 17 
votes for Senator Cummins and two 
for Justice Hughes. For Vice-Presi- 
dent New York nominated Mr. Sher- 
man, and the nomination was second- 
ed by Ohio. A roll ‘call gave 597 
votes for Sherman against a few 
scattering votes, while 352 delegates 
remained silent. 

The Republican Platform.—tThis 
document, as reported by the com- 
mittee on credentials and adopted 
by the convention, proclaimed that 
the Republican party had always 
been a party of progress, of “ad- 
vanced and constructive statesman- 
ship.” It declared the “unchanging 
faith of the party in government of 
the people, by the people, for the 
people,” and expressed “veneration 
and gratitude’ for the memory of 
Lincoln. It favored the following: 

1. Support for our self-controlled rep- 
resentative democracy, which is ‘‘a gov- 
ernment of laws, not of men.” 

2. The principles of constitutional 
government which make provision for 
orderly and effective expression of the 
‘popular will and for the interpretation 
of the law by an untrammeled and in- 
dependent judiciary. 


3. The progressive solution of all 
pressing economic, social and political 
problems, to limit the labor of women 
and children and to enact generous 
compensation laws for workmen. 

4. The enforcement of the limitations 
imposed upon themselves by the people 
for the protection of civil liberty. 

5. The upholding of the authority of 
the courts, which must enforce consti- 
tutional requirements until they are al- 
tered by the orderly process of amend- 
ment. 

6. Legislation to prevent delays in 
legal procedure. 

7. Opposition to the recall of judges 
as unnecessary and unwise. 

8. A simpler process than impeach- 
ment for remoying unworthy judges. 

9. The peaceful settlement of interna- 


tional disputes by an _ international 
court. 
10. Opposition to special privilege 


and monopoly, with the regulation of 
corporate monopoly by means of ‘‘a fed- 
eral trade commission, thus placing in 
the hands of an administrative board 
many of the functions exercised by the 
courts.” 

11. Supplementing the anti-trust law 
by a definition of criminal offenses. 

12. Maintenance of a protective tariff, 
with a reduction of duties that may be 
too high, and with a general readjust- 
ment of duties by means of accurate 
information obtained by an expert com- 
mission. 

13. Arraignment and condemnation of 
the recent Democratic tariff bills (see 
XIV, Public Finance) as sectional and 
destructive of business enterprise. 

14. A scientific inquiry into the cost 
of living. : 

15. A revision of the banking and 
currency system. 

16. An inquiry into agricultural 
credit societies in foreign lands for the 
sake of American farmers. 

17. A civil service based on merit 
and a tenure of office based on good 
behavior and efficiency, “as far as pos- 
sible.” 

18. Legislative prohibition of corpora- 
tion contributions to campaign funds, 
and full publicity of campaign contri- 
butions, for party primaries as well as 
for general elections. 

19. The establishment of a parcels 
post, 

20. Conservation 
sources. 

21. Condemnation of the Democrats 
for refusing to provide for new battle- 
ship construction. 

22. Federal aid in controlling the 
Mississippi floods. 

23. Opening Alaska coal lands 
leases. 


of national  re- 


by 
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24, Legislation to relieve the coun- 
try from undesirable immigration. 

25. Enactment of laws to protect life 
and property at sea. 

26. Protection of 
abroad. 

27. Ship subsidies. 


American citizens 


The platform closed with a com- 
wiendation of the administration’s 


effort to secure economy and efli- 
ciency in government business, a dis- 
approval of lynchings, a challenge to 
successful criticism of the adminis- 
trations of the last three Republican 
Presidents, with an invitation to the 
people to pass intelligent judgment 
upon the record of the administra- 
tion of President. Taft. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PRE-CONVENTION CAMPAIGN 


Conflicting Tendencies Within the 
Party.—The stress and heat of the 
contest for the Presidential nomina- 
tion within the Republican party ab- 
sorbed the greater part of public at- 
tention and diverted notice from the 
contest within the Democratic party. 
This was true even while there was 
general public expectation that, ow- 
ing to the divisions within the Re- 
publican party, the nominee of the 
Democratic party ‘would be the next 
President of the United States. But 
in this party, also, there were sharp 
rivalries among the several candi- 
dates and a notable struggle between 
the radical and conservative wings 
of the party. 

The Call for the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention—The Democratic 
National Committee met in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Jan. 8-10, 1912. A 
“eall” was issued for a “National 
Convention of the Democratic party” 
to meet in Baltimore, Md., June 25, 
1912, for the purpose of nominating 
a Presidential ticket and announcing 
a platform of policies and principles. 
The conflict between the’ machine 
politicians and reactionary elements 
on the one hand and the progressive 
Democrats on the other, appeared in 
the committee in the first attempt at 
official action on behalf of the party. 
Wm. J. Bryan, sitting in the com- 
mittee with the proxy of the Ne- 
braska member, sought to exclude 
from the committee James M. Guffey, 
the Pennsylvania “boss” who had 
been appointed by the state com- 
mittee of Pennsylvania to fill a va- 
cancy. This seat was contested by 
A. Mitchell Palmer, representing 
Democratic “Reorganizers,” on the 
basis of recent public expressions of 
the opinions of the Democratic rank 
and file in Pennsylvania. In this at- 
tempt Mr. Bryan was defeated by 


a vote of more than two to one in 
the committee. 

In the committee’s “call” for the 
convention the number of delegates 
was based, as in the Republican 
party, on the Congressional Appor- 
tionment Act of August, 1911, which 
had been based on the census of 1910. 
The Democratic National Committee 
allotted six delegates each to Alaska, 
District of Columbia, the Philippines, 
Hawaii and Porto Rico, making the 
full convention number 1,092 dele- 
gates, with 728 votes (two-thirds) 
necessary to a choice in making a 
Presidential nomination. The com- 
mittee’s “call” left the decision as to 
primary election of delegates to the 
“discretion of the state and terri- 
torial party committees,” except as 
to the states whose law requires such 
primaries; and if the state and ter- 
ritorial party committees concluded 
that sufficient safeguards could not 
be provided for the primary election 
of delegates, then the delegates and 
alternates were to be elected as they 
had been to the last Democratic Na- 
tional Convention. 

Opposition to the Candidacy of 
Judson Harmon.—On Jan. 2 a Pro- 
gressive Democratic League of Ohio 
was organized, with ex-Congressman 
John J. Lentz as president. The res- 
olutions of the league declared that 
“to protect the Progressive Demo- 
crats of Ohio against the possibility 
of any traitor among their 48 dele- 
gates to the National Convention 
it is imperative that no advocate, 
associate, protector, ally, agent, 
counsel, attorney, receiver, champion, 
or hireling of Wall street or other 
predatory interest be chosen as a 
delegate.’ This was a movement 


within Ohio to prevent the Democrats 


of that state from sending a dele- 
gation to Baltimore in support of 
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Governor Harmon’s candidacy for 
_President. 
Governor Harmon of Ohio made 


his first campaign speech for the 
Presidency at Chicago on Jan. 11, 
speaking under the auspices of the 
Iroquois Club. He declared for 
tariff reform, regulation of trusts 
and economy. He spoke also at East 
St. Louis, Columbus, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul. Later, about March 20, 
Mr. Bryan announced in his weekly 
paper, the Commoner, that he re- 
garded Mr. Harmon’s candidacy as 
inimical to true Democracy. He as- 
serted that Harmon could not be 
nominated without the active aid of 
the “interests,” that his nomination 
would not make a Democratic victory 
worth while. . He gave it to. be un- 
derstood that if the Democrats of 
Nebraska by their primary instruct- 
ed for Harmon, he (Bryan) would 
refuse to serve as a delegate from 
the state in case he were elected, 
but that he would go to Baltimore 
as an individual to do what he could 
to secure the nomination of a Pro- 
gressive Democrat. On April 15, 
with an opening speech at Revenna, 
Mr. Bryan entered upon a _ week’s 
speaking campaign in Governor Har- 
mon’s own state, opposing the nomi- 
nation of Harmon. During the cam- 
paign Mayor Baker of Cleveland 
joined Mr. Bryan in opposition to 
Governor Harmon. 

Bryan’s Assent to the Candidacy 
of Champ Clark.—Ex-Governor Folk 
and Speaker Champ Clark, both of 
Missouri, were rival contestants for 
the Presidential nomination. Wm. 
J. Bryan, with apparent friendliness 
to both men, proposed that they 
agree to a division between them of 
the delegates from Missouri in order 
to prevent the conservative Demo- 
erats from winning the delegation 
from Missouri through a division 
among the progressive elements of 
the party. Mr. Clark at that time 
appeared to Mr. Bryan to be a_satis- 
factory progressive. Mr. Clark as- 
sented to this proposal in a letter 
to Governor Folk, whereupon the 
latter, recognizing with Mr. Clark 
that “personal ambition should be 
subordinated to the interest of our 
party in Missouri,” withdrew from 
the contest and asked his friends to 


join in an effort to give Mr. Clark the 
united support of Missouri. 

State Primaries and Conventions. 
—In the primary contest in Illinois 
(April 12) Speaker Clark carried the 
Democratic vote of the state as 
against Governor Woodrow Wilson of 
New Jersey, by a majority of over 
130,000. Clark’s candidacy was fav- 
ored in Illinois by Wm. Randolph 
Hearst and his daily newspapers, 
which denounced Governor Wilson as 
showing narrow hostility to foreign- 
born Americans and to organized 
labor. In the Pennsylvania _pri- 
maries, Governor Wilson won all the 
delegates but two, these two going to 
Clark (April 13). In Wisconsin, on 
April 13, Wilson received 45,504 
votes to 36,251 for Clark, with 19 
delegates pledged to Wilson, while 
six were pledged to Clark. 

On April 19 primaries were held 
in Nebraska and Oregon. In Oregon 
Governor Wilson led his opponents. 


‘In Nebraska Speaker Clark came 


first in the voting, Governor Harmon 
second, Governor Wilson third. Mr. 
Bryan was elected as a delegate 
from Nebraska. So far, while he had 
opposed the candidacy of Governor 
Harmon and Mr. Underwood, he had 
expressed no preference as between 
Governor Wilson and Speaker Clark. 

In Pennsylvania, on May 7, both 
factions of the Democratic party, ir 
convention assembled, endorsed Gov- 
ernor Wilson, and the state dele- 
gates to the National Convention 
were instructed for him as the Presi- 
dential nominee. On April 17 Oscar 
W. Underwood was endorsed by the 
Democratic convention of Alabama as 
the choice of the state for President 
and the state’s delegation to the 
National Conyention was instructed 
to vote for him “until a nomination 
shall have been made.” 

In California, on May 14, Clark 
carried the Democratic primaries 
against Wilson by about 20,000 ma- 
jority. 

On May 16 the Iowa Democratic 
convention instructed its national 
delegates to vote as a unit for the 
nomination of Clark. 

In the Ohio primaries on 
Governor Harmon obtained 
of the 48 state delegates 
National Convention, while 


May 21 
40 out 
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Jersey, on May 28, 


Wilson obtained ; ventions and primaries had closed, 


24 delegates out of the 28 in that | with Speaker Clark considerably in 


state, with a popular plurality of 
about 16,000. 
By the first week in June the con- 


the lead in the number of delegates 


pledged, but without a majority 


pledged to his nomination. 


THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION 


The Election of Temporary Chair- 
man—The Democratic Convention 
at Baltimore followed closely upon 
the Republican Convention at Chica- 
go. It proved to be not only the 
longest Presidential convention ever 
held, except the Democratic Conven- 
tion of 1860, when the party split 
over slavery, but also one of the 
most dramatic, significant and sen- 
sational in party annals. 

A sub-committee of the party 
national committee met June 20 in 
Baltimore to arrange for the tem- 
porary organization. Alton B. Par- 
ker of New York, Democratic can- 
didate for President in 1904, was 
chosen by the committee for tem- 
porary chairman. When this became 
known William J. Bryan, who was 
in Chicago yeporting the Republican 
Convention for a syndicate of news- 
papers, telegraphed certain of the 
candidates whose names were to ap- 
pear before the Baltimore Conven- 
tion—Speaker Clark, Governor Wil- 
son of New Jersey, Governor Burke 
of North Dakota, Governor Marshall 
of Indiana, Governor Foss of Massa- 
chusetts, Governor Baldwin of Con- 
necticut, and Mayor Gaynor of New 
York City—urging them to unite 
with him in preventing the election 
of Parker as “the one Democrat who, 
among those not candidates for the 
Presidency is in the eyes of the pub- 
lic most conspicuously identified with 
the reactionary element of the party.” 
Governor Wilson responded favora- 
bly, wishing to leave no one in doubt 
as to where his sympathies lay, and 
expressing the belief that the con- 
yention should be a convention of 
progressives, of men progressive in 
principle and conviction; and he 
urged that these convictions should 
be expressed both “in the organiza- 
tion of the party and in the men 
who are to speak for it.’ Speaker 
Clark replied with an appeal for 
party “harmony” and the avoidance 
of all party controversy. 


‘On June 23 Mr. Bryan, having ar- 
rived in Baltimore, proposed that 
Clark and Wilson, as the two lead- 
ing candidates for President, agree 
upon a progressive as temporary 
chairman, and the friends of Wilson 
offered to accept Senator Ollie James 
of Kentucky, a supporter of Clark. 
These suggestions were ignored and 
the outgoing national committee, by 
a vote of 31 to 20, reported Parker 
for temporary chairman. 

Upon the assembling of the con- 
vention at noon of the 25th Mr. 
Bryan nominated Senator Kern of 
Indiana for temporary chairman, 
and appealed to the delegates to let 
the opening of the convention be a 
bold defiance of the bosses and the 
plutocracy. Immediately following 
Mr. Bryan’s speech Senator Kern 
arose, made a plea for harmony, and 
speaking directly to Mr. Parker, pro- 
posed that the two agree upon a 
chairman and withdraw their own 
names from before the convention. 
Receiving no response, Senator Kern 
then propesed in succession as com- 
promise candidates a number of 
United States Senators, O’Gorman of 
New York, Culberson of Texas, Clay- 
ton of Alabama, Lea of Tennessee, 
and Shively of Indiana. Again there 
was no response, and Senator Kern 
nominated Bryan in his own place 
for temporary chairman. “If none 
other can be agreed upon,” said 
Bryan, “I will lead the fight myself.” 
The convention, however, finally chose 
Parker over Bryan by a vote of 579 
to 510. , 

The Platform Committee.—When 
Parker ascended the platform to give 
his “keynote” speech the confusion in 
the hall was so great that he was 
unable to make himself heard. Con- 
sequently the convention voted a_re- 
cess until the evening, when Mr. 
Parker completed his address. The 
temporary chairman was conciliatory 


toward Mr. Bryan and he urged, with 


the approval of his conservative sup- 
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porters, that Bryan be made chair- 
man of the platform committee, of 
whieh Mr. Bryan was a member from 
Nebraska. This place was offered to 
Mr. Bryan by the unanimous vote 
of the convention, but it was de- 
clined. Failing to induce Mr, Bryan 
to codperate in their management of 
the convention the platform com- 
mittee selected Senator Kern, a 
Bryan follower, as chairman. 

The Election of Permanent Chair- 
man—The conservative element in 
control, still seeking Bryan’s progres- 
sive leadership, offered him the per- 
manent chairmanship of the conven- 
tion. Mr. Bryan again refused, say- 
ing that he did not regard it as a 
compliment to be tendered the posi- 
tion by those who had defeated him 
for the temporary chairmanship, and 
that he did not feel disposed to ac- 
cept any responsibility for the con- 
duet of the convention until it had 
done something to purge itself of its 
reactionary character. The leaders 
in control then chose for permanent 
chairman Senator Ollie James of 
Kentucky, who had been a friend and 
progressive follower of Bryan. 

The Fight over the Unit Rule— 
On June 26 Mr. Bryan and his pro- 
gressive followers gained a favorable 
decision and a notable triumph in 
the convention on the issue as to 
whether or not the unit rule should 
be allowed to override the presiden- 
tial preference primary law of a 
state. The case came up from Ohio 
and the result was a defeat of Gov- 
ernor Harmon, one of the Presiden- 
tial candidates. In the Ohio Demo- 
cratic state convention at Toledo, 
June 4, the friends of Governor Har- 
mon were in control, and the con- 
vention instructed the delegation for 
Harmon and adopted the unit rule. 
Mayor Baker of Cleveland, who led 
the opposition to Harmon in the 
Toledo convention on behalf of Gov- 
ernor Wilson, held that the unit rule 
should hold only when a state con- 
vention could speak for the people of 
the state as a whole, and that when 
a state law empowers the people of 
any district of the state to instruct 
their delegates, the state convention 
shonld not be allowed to override 
those instructions. The credentials 
committee, as constituted by the 


“organizers” of the convention, over- 
ruled Mayor Baker’s contention, but 
Baker won his point on the floor of 
the convention by a vote of 491144 
to 46544. The chair was instructed 
to recognize and enforce the unit rule 
“except in such states as have by 
mandatory statutes provided for the 
nomination and election of delegates 
to national conventions in congres- 
sional districts.” 

The Bryan Resolution—On the 
evening of the 27th one of the dra- 
matic and one of the most signifi- 
cant events of the’ Convention oc- 
eurred. Mr. Bryan introduced the 
following resolution, asking unani- 
mous consent for its consideration: 


Resolved, that in this crisis of our 
party’s career and in our country’s his- 
tory this convention sends greeting to 
the people of the United States and as- 
sures them that the party of Jefferson 
and Jackson is still the champion of 
popular government and equality before 
the law. As proof of our fidelity to 
the people, we hereby declare ourselves 
opposed to the nomination of any can- 
didate for President who is the repre- 
sentative of or under obligations to J. 
Pierpont Morgan, Thomas F. Ryan, 
August Belmont, or any other member 
of the privilege-hunting and favor-seek- 
ing class; and be it further 

Resolved, that we demand the with- 
drawal from this. convention of any 
delegate or delegates constituting or 
representing the above named interests. 


Mr. Ryan and Mr. Belmont were 
sitting as delegates in the conven- 
tion, the one from Virginia, the 
other from New York. The reso- 
lution aroused anger and_ excite- 
ment. Strong opposition was made 
to its consideration, points of or- 
der being raised against it. Mr. 
Bryan moved that the rules be sus- 
pended for its consideration; Chair- 
man James ruled that the conven- 
tion had a right so to proceed and 
diseussion followed. Mr. Bryan ad- 
mitted that the resolution was ex- 


traordinary, but asserted that ex- 
traordinary conditions require ex- 
traordinary remedies; that there was. 


“not. a delegate in the hall who did 
not know that an effort was being 
made to sell the Democratic party 
into bondage to the predatory inter- 
ests of the country.” Mr. Bryan 
then proposed that if the majority 
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of the New York delegates would 
on roll call, where the delegates can 
have their names recorded and 
printed, ask for the withdrawal of 
the name of Mr. Belmont, and if 
Virginia would on roll call protest 
against the enrolment of Mr. Ryan, 
he (Bryan) would then withdraw 
the last part of his resolution. 

Congressman Flood, of Virginia, 
who had been instrumental in se- 
curing the appointment of Mr. Ryan, 
as a delegate from Virginia, replied 
to Mr. Bryan with passionate heat. 
“In the name of the sovereign state 
of Virginia,’ he said, “I accept the 
insolent proposition made by the only 
man who wants to destroy Demo- 
cratic success.” 

Mr. Bryan then withdrew the last 
part of his resolution, saying that 
he did not propose that any delegate 
should shield his, negative vote 
against the principal part of the 
resolution by hiding behind the last 
part. Objection was made to his 
so changing his resolution, but the 
Chair ruled that he might perfect 
it as he chose. Bryan’s resolution 
was then passed by the overwhelm- 
ing vote of 899 to 196, the solid 
vote of New York being cast in the 
affirmative as a tactical move in 
order to bring the resolution to ridi- 
cule. 

The Nomination of Candidates.— 
Nominations of candidates for Pres- 
ident followed immediately upon the 
adoption of Bryan’s resolution, and 
in this the convention followed the un- 
usual order of proceeding to nomi- 
nate the Presidential candidate be- 
fore adopting a platform. This or- 
der of procedure was in harmony 
with Mr. Bryan’s advice, who said 
that the platform would not amount 
to much unless the candidate stood 
squarely upon it and was able to de- 
fend it; that a joint debate between 
the platform and the candidate 
would be fatal to the prospects of 
the party; and that by changing 
the order the convention would be 
able so to shape the platform ut- 
terances as to give force to the can- 
didacy. 

When the Convention was ready 
for the nominations, John W. Bank- 
head, of Alabama, nominated Oscar 
W. Underwood, of that state: Sen- 


'the vete stood as follows: 


ator Reed, of Missouri, nominated 
Speaker Champ Clark; Henry Wade 
Rogers, for Connecticut, nominated 
Simeon E. Baldwin; Senator Shive- 
ly, of Indiana, nominated Governor 
Thomas R. Marshall; John W. Wes- 
cott, for New Jersey, nominated 
Governor Woodrow Wilson; M. A. 
Dougherty, for Ohio, nominated Gov- 
ernor Judson Harmon; 8. J. Boyle, 
of North Dakota, speaking for Goy- 
ernor Burke, of that state, released 
the delegation from voting for Burke. 

The Ballots—On the first ballot 
Clark 
440144, Wilson 324, Harmon 148, Un- 
derwood 117%, Marshall 31, Bald- 
win 22, Sulzer 2, Bryan 1. 

After the first ballot the conven- 
tion adjourned till 4 p. m. of the 
28th. It then remained in session, 
except for a brief intermission in 
the evening, till 3:30 on the morning 
of the 29th. In this period 11 bal- 
lots were taken, There was no ma- 
terial change until the tenth ballot, 
when the New York delegation, by 
a vote of 81 for Clark to 8 for Wil- 
son, transferred (by applying the 
unit rule) its entire 90 votes from 
Harmon to Clark; this ballot stood: 
Clark, 556; Wilson, 350%; the 
minor candidates following about as 
before. On the twelfth ballot Clark 
received ‘547%, Wilson 354. Mr. 
Bryan, whose vote was counted for 
Speaker Clark under the instruc- 
tions of the Nebraska primary, was 
known to be supporting Governor 
Wilson by his personal influence. 

Bryan Abandons Clark.—On June 
29, 12 ballots were taken in a ses- 
sion without intermission, from 1 p. 
m. till 11 o’clock at night. There 
was no significant change till after 
the fourteenth ballot. In the course 
of that ballot Mr. Bryan read a 
statement to the convention that 
thereafter he would give his vote 
to Wilson instead of to Clark. The 
statement of Mr. Bryan is one of 
the most remarkable in the history 
of political conventions,  distin- 
guished by an uncompromising bold- 
ness of leadership against reaction- 
ary influences. It resulted, as a final 
outcome, in the defeat of Mr. Clark, 
and the nomination of Mr. Wilson, 
though Clark had already led Wil- 
son by 200 votes in the convention, 
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and had carried a majority of the 
delegates. Bryan announced Nebras- 
ka as a progressive state, and so far 
as he could control its vote, he would 
give it to no man who “was obli- 
gated to Morgan, Ryan, Belmont, or 
any other member of the privilege- 
seeking, favor-hunting class.” Mr. 
Bryan called attention to the fact 
that Mr. Clark’s supporters had pro- 
claimed him as a progressive and 
denied all codperation between him 
and the reactionary element of the 
party. On no other condition could 
he have received the plurality of 
the Democratic vote in Nebraska, and 
these delegates for whom Mr, Bryan 
spoke, “will not participate in the 
nomination of any one whose nomi- 
nation depends upon the vote of the 
New York delegation.” 

Speaking for myself [said Mr. Bryan], 
I withhold my vote from Mr, Clark as 
long as New York’s vote is recorded 
for him. And the position that I take 
in regard to Mr. Clark I will take in 
regard to any other candidate whose 
name is now or may be before the con- 
vention. I shall not be a party to the 
nomination of any man, no matter who 
he may be or from what section of 
the country he comes, who will not, 
when elected, be absolutely free to 
carry out the anti-Morgan-Ryan-Belmont 
resolution and make his administration 
reflect the wishes and the hopes of 
those who believe in a government of 
the people, by the people, and for the 
people. 


The totals of the last ballot of the 
day (the 26th), after Mr. Bryan had 
detined this position for himself and 
his followers, were as follows: Clark, 
554, 4%; Wilson, 407, %. Near mid- 
night. the convention adjourned till 
Monday, July 1, at 11 a. m. 

Clark Replies to Bryan.—The in- 
terval of Sunday was marked by a 
published protest from Speaker 
Clark, and a reply by Mr. Bryan. 
Senator Stone, of Missouri, the man- 
ager of the Clark forces in the con- 
vention, sought to induce a sufficient 
number of delegates to come to the 
support of his candidate, on the plea 
that the two-thirds rule had long 
since been abrogated by practice. 

In his protest against Mr. Bryan’s 
position, Speaker Clark spoke of the 
charge shrewdly made by implica- 
tion that if he were elected Presi- 


dent he would consider himself ob- 
ligated to the men mentioned, and 
that he would be under the control 
of those influences. 


It would be unbecoming [said Mr. 
Clark] in one holding my present offi- 
cial position to express the indignation 
which I feel at these veiled aspersions 
upon my character. As Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, as a life-long 
Democrat, proud of my party, as an 
American I pronounce Mr. Bryan’s im- 
plied accusations both false and in- 
famous. 


In a syndicate letter to American 
newspapers Mr. Bryan maintained 
his ground. He asserted that the 
same infiuences, which at Chicago 
had defied popular sentiment in the 
Republican party, were at Baltimore 
in force. Bryan referred. to the po- 
litical career of Mr. Clark with ap- 
proval, and expressed his distress at 
having to do anything that might 
injure Clark’s political fortunes. 

The convention resumed its session 
on July 1. On the twenty-eighth 
ballot, for the first time, Wilson 
led Clark by a vote of 460 to 455, 
The final ballot in this day’s session 
gave Wilson 494, Clark 430, the con- 
vention adjourning at midnight. It 
was reported at this stage of the 
convention that Bryan had under 
consideration a plan for a_ recess 
until August, with nation-wide pref- 
erential primaries in the interval. 

The Nomination for President.— 
The convention reassembled at noon 
of the 2nd. On ‘the forty-third 
ballot. Wilson’s vote rose to 602, 
Clark’s fell to 329. Speaker Clark 
eame hurriedly from Washington to 
Baltimore hoping to strengthen his 
forces, but he learned that Illinois 
had decided to change from Clark 
to Wilson with its 58 votes under 
the unit rule, the caucus of the del- 
egation voting 40 for Wilson, 18 for 
Clark. On the forty-sixth and final 
ballot, Wilson was nominated by a 
vote of 990, Clark receiving 84, Har- 
mon 12. On the motion of Senator 
Stone, the manager of the Clark 
forces, the nomination of Governor 
Wilson was then made unanimous. 
On the final ballot New York trans- 
ferred its vote from Clark to Wil- 
‘son, but it was too late to make the 
New York vote necessary to Wilson’s 
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nomination. During the proceedings 
on July 2, John B. Stanchfield, a 
New York delegate made a_ bitter 
speech attacking Mr. Bryan on ac- 
count of the latter’s attitude toward 
the New York delegation. He de- 
nounced Bryan as. “a selfish, money- 
grabbing, favor-seeking,  office-chas- 
ing, publicity hunting marplot.” 

The Nomination for Vice-Presi- 
dent.—Prior to choosing the candi- 
dates. for Vice-President, and under 
a suspension of the rules, the con- 
vention received from Senator Kern, 
chairman of the committee on reso- 
lutions, a platform of principles and 
policies, which the convention adopt- 
ed without dissent. After nominat- 
ing Governor Thomas R. Marshall, 
of Indiana, for Vice-President, the 
convention adjourned at 1:53 a. m. 
of July 3. 

Mr. Bryan had been urged to ac- 
cept the second place on the ticket, 
but he deelined for the reason, as 
he said, that he might serve his 
country better without the embarrass- 
ment of a nomination, and because 
he had been in so many battles, and 
had alienated so many men that the 
party ought to have the leadership 
of men who had not so offended, 
and who might lead with greater 
hope of victory. 

At the close of the convention, 
Speaker Clark in an interview said: 
“JT lost the nomination solely through 
the vile and malicious slanders of 
Colonel William Jennings Bryan, of 


Nebraska. True, these slanders were 
by innuendo and insinuation, but 


they were no less deadly for that 
reason. He, however, advised his 
friends to give the ticket loyal sup- 
port, as he looked upon Wilson as 
the “innocent beneficiary” of Mr. 
Bryan’s “infamous tactics.” 

The Democratic Platform.—The 
following is a summary of the de- 
mands contained in the platform: 


1. A tariff for revenue only on the 
ground that a protective tariff is un- 
constitutional. 

2. The addition of federal remedies 
to state remedies, as opposed to their 
substitution therefor, in the regulation 
of interstate commerce, 

3. An income tax. 

4. Direct election of United States 
senators. 

5. Presidential-preference primaries. 

6. Prohibition of campaign contribu- 
tions by corporations and a limitation 
on individual contributions. 

7. A single term for the President, 
with an amendment to the Constitution 
providing therefor. 

8. Regulation of 
utilities. 

9. Depositories for public funds by 
competitive bidding in place of the pres- 
ent favoritism. 

10. Conservation of natural = re- 
sourees and development of waterways. 

11. The labor declarations of the 
Denver platform of 1908. 

12. Parcels post and the extension of 
rural delivery. 

13. Opposition to trusts, to the Al- 
drich currency bill, and to usurpation 
of state functions by federal power. 


interstate public 


THE PROGRESSIVE PARTY 


Beginnings of the New Party.— 
At the close of the Republican con- 
vention, on the evening of June 22, 
the Roosevelt delegates, claiming to 
be a majority of the uncontested del- 
egates in the Republican National 
Convention, with their alternates 
and thousands of Roosevelt  fol- 
lowers, held a meeting in Or- 
echestra Hall. Governor Johnson, 
of California, called the meeting 
to order and Senator Clapp, of 
Minnesota, was made chairman. The 
delegates there adopted resolutions 
declaring that they had been dele- 
gated by the majority of the Re- 
publican voters in their respective 
states to nominate Theodore Roose- 


velt for President. They had for 
five days striven to carry out their 
instructions; justice had been de- 
nied; a defunct national committee 
had made up a fraudulent roll; the 
fraudulent delegates once seated had 
by concert of action retained their 
places and defeated the party will. 
In harmony with their instructions 
from the voters of their states and, 
they believed, the majority of the 
Republican party, they invited Mr. 
Roosevelt to accept the nomination 
of a new party. Mr. Roosevelt ap- 
peared at 11:30 p. m. and spoke till 
12:30. He thanked the assembly for 
its action, and said that he would 
aecept the nomination on one con- 
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The contest now entered 


dition. 
upon could not be settled along old 
party lines.. “The time has come,” 
he said, “when not only all men who 
believe im progressive principles but 


all men who believe in those ele- 
mentary maxims of public and pri- 
vate morality which must underlie 
every form of successful free govern- 
ment should join in one movement.” 
He, therefore, asked those assembled 
to go to their homes, ascertain the 
sentiment of their people, and then 
again to assemble in convention, 
nominate a progressive candidate on 
a@ progressive platform that would ap- 
peal to people of all parts of the 
country. “If you wish me to make 
the fight I will make it, even if only 
one state should support me,” said 
Mr. Roosevelt. “The only condi- 
tion I impose is that you should feel 
entirely free when you come together 
to substitute any other man in my 
place if you deem it better for the 
movement, and in such ease I shall 
give him my heartiest support.” The 
Republican convention, he continued, 
had been controlled by sinister politi- 
eal bosses, the roll had been fraudu- 
lent, he had been cheated out of the 
nomination and if such practices 


were to be condoned and should meet’ 


with permanent suceess, it would 
mean the downfall of the Republic. 
Wherever the Republican party was 
true to the principles of its found- 
ers and stood for justice and prog- 
ress, it would come into the move- 
ment, “for the convention that had 
just sat in Chicago is in no proper 
sense of the word, a Republican Con- 
vention at all.” 

The following day, June 23, at 
a conference with Governor Jolhn- 
son presiding, on motion of James 
R. Garfield, of Ohio, a provisional 
committee was appointed to devise 
a plan of action for the new organi- 
zation. Such were the beginnings 
of the new Progressive Party. 

The Call for a Progressive Con- 
vention.—On July 8 a eall was issued 
in harmony with the decision of the 
meeting and conference just de- 
seribed, for holding a convention to 
organize a new party. The 5th of 
August was named as the day, and 
Chicago as the place. The “call” was 
addressed : 


To the people of the United States, 
without regard to past political differ- 
ences, who, through repeated betrayals, 
realize that to-day the power of the 
crooked political bosses and of the priv- 
ileged classes behind them is so strong 
in the two old party organizations that 
no helpful movement in the real inter- 
ests of our country can come out of 
either; who believe that a nation-wide 
progressive movement on non-sectional 
lines is desirable that the people may 
be served unfettered by conflicting in- 
terests; who believe in the right and 
capacity of the people to rule them- 
selves, and effectively control all the 
agencies of their government, and who 
hold that only through social and in- 


/ dustrial justice can honest property find 


permanent protection; who believe that 
government by the few tends to become, 
and has become, government by the 
sordid influences that control the few. 


This “call” was signed by men 
representing 40 states, including 
Governor Johnson, California; Judge 
B. B.- Lindsey, Colorado; Medill 
MeCormick, Illinois; Henry J. Allen, 
Kansas; John M. Parker, Louisiana; 
Charles J. Bonaparte, Maryland; C. 
S. Bird, Massachusetts; Senator J. 
M. Dixon, Montana; Everett Colby, 
Geo. L. Record, and J. F. Fort, New 
Jersey; W. A. Prendergast, Oscar 8. 
Straus, and Woods Hutchinson, New 
York; James R. Garfield, Ohio; E. 
A. Van Valkenburg, William Flinn, 
and Gifford Pinchot, Pennsylvania; 
Senator Miles Poindexter, Washing- 
ton; H. M. Cochems, Wiseonsin: and 
Governor Joseph M. Carey, Wyo- 
ming. 

The Progressives in the States Be- 
fore the National Convention.—Be- 
fore the assembly of the National 
Convention, the Progressive-party 
movement was pushed forward in 
several of the states. On July 20, 
the Progressive Republicans of Mich- 
igan, in convention at Jackson, de- 
cided to place a full state ticket in 
the field, including Presidential elec- 
tors, state, congressional, and legis- 
lative candidates. L. Whitney Wat- 
kins was nominated for governor, 
and Theodore M. Joslin for U. 8S. 
senator. The platform voiced the 
usual progressive demands, includ- 
ing the right to vote directly for 
Presidential candidates, and to elect 
national party committeemen by a 
‘direct vote of the people, and for 
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the removal of the judiciary from 
politics. 

In Illinois, party dissensions arose 
on the question of a straight-out 
Progressive party. A committee for 
the new party asked Governor De- 
neen to define his position. The 
Governor replied (July 22) that he 
had been regularly renominated for 
governor by the party primaries; he 
had accepted the nomination and the 
platform, and he had no right to 
change his party status, and he 
thought it strange that any Illinois 
Republicans, because they felt that 
they could not support the national 
ticket, should also oppose their state 
candidates, “whose nomination they 
do not question and who derive their 
credentials directly from themselves.” 
Other candidates on the Republican 
state ticket made a like response. 
Thereupon a state convention was 
set by and for the Progressive Re- 
publicans of Illinois, to meet in Chi- 
cago, Aug. 3. It was announced that 
all, who participated must first sign 
a pledge to support the candidates 
of the convention and stand upon 
its platform. This was done to pre- 
vent the convention from being cap- 
tured by the friends of Governor 
Deneen, who was seeking support for 


reélection from both regulars and 
Progressives. In their state conven- 
tion, Prof. Chas. E. Merriam, the 
temporary chairman, ‘sounded the 


keynote of secession from the Repub- 
lican party; he announced the Pro- 
gressive intention “to form an en- 
tirely new party, abandoning the old 


organization, and bringing together | 


elements from both of the two. old 
parties.” A vigorous and radical 
Progressive platform was adopted. 
Frank H. Funk, a state senator, was 
nominated for governor with a full 
state ticket, and a delegation was 
sent to the National Convention, in- 
eluding Jane Addams, of Hull House, 
Mary J. Wilmarth, and Medill Me- 
Cormick, 

The Iowa Republicans refused to 
endorse the nominations and _plat- 
form of the Republicans’ National 
Convention (July 10). They  re- 
solved that they “believed in the rule 
of the people, which should be faith- 
fully observed,” and they feared 
that “grave and serious abuses of 


| 


the convention system had brought 
the party to a condition in which 
great numbers of our loyal adherents 
question the integrity of the nomi- 
nations made at the National Con- 
vention.” The party adherents were 
urged, however, to stand loyally by 
their state and local nominees. Later 
a separate Progressive convention 
was held in Des Moines, and a sep- 
arate ticket provided for. 

In New Jersey, at Asbury Park, 
July 23, a Progressive state con- 
vention decided to nominate a full 
state ticket and a complete set of 
Roosevelt electors. The platform 
committed its supporters “to sup- 
port no candidate for public office 
who is not an avowed supporter of 
the candidacy of Mr. Roosevelt for 
President of the United States.” It 
called for the usual Progressive 
measures, including Government own- 
ership and operation of express, tele- 
graph, and telephone service, and 
such revision of the patent laws as 
will make them no longer a shelter 
for monopoly; to this end it was 
proposed that all future patents 
should be open to public use on pay- 
ment of a royalty to be fixed by 
the Government. 

In Vermont, at Burlington, July 
23, the Progressives nominated an 
entire state ticket. The Rev. Fran- 
cis Metzger was named as the party 
candidate for governor. July 24, a 
delegation was appointed to attend 
the National Progressive Convention 
at Chicago on Aug. 5, and a state 
organization was provided for. The 
platform declared for Roosevelt, and 
urged the Progressive policies. 

In Utah, July 27, a state conven- 
tion of the Progressives, at Provo, 
expressed regret at leaying the Re- 
publican party, but decided to or- 
ganize a separate party and place 
tickets in the field “for every office 
from governor to constable.” 

The Wyoming Progressives en- 
dorsed Roosevelt in state convention 
on July 28. 

The Progressive convention of 
Massachusetts was held in Faneuil 
Hall, Boston, July 27. Delegates 
were chosen to the National Con- 
vention, three of them being women. 
C. 8. Bird, a popular and well known 
manufacturer was nominated for 
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governor. It was decided that no 
old party candidate for any office 
should be endorsed until he “unqual- 
ifiedly takes his stand for Roosevelt 
and Progressive principles.” 

On July 29, the Progressives of 
Montana and New Mexico organized 
in state conventions and elected na- 
tional delegates to Chicago. 

In Nebraska, on July 30, there 
was a split in the Republican state 
convention, the minority withdraw- 
ing in support of President Taft. 
The majority, under the leadership 
of Governor Aldrich, endorsed Roose- 
yelt and adopted a Progressive plat- 
form, favoring individual liberty, 
equality of opportunity, and the right 
of the whole people to dictate the 
policies of the Government. : 

In Minnesota, on July 30, the Pro- 
gressive party organized in state 
convention and proposed to apply 
the Progressive test to every Re- 
publican nominee, state and local, 
and if any were found to be not in 
sympathy with the Progressive move- 
ment, nominees were to be put up 
by petition in their stead. 

In Connecticut, on July 30, the 
Progressives, at New Haven in state 
convention, elected delegates to the 
National Convention. A _ platform 
was adopted and a state party was 
organized. Herbert Knox Smith, 
who later resigned from the Bu- 
reau of Corporations, was named 
for governor. 

In Indiana, early in August, the 
Progressives held a state conven- 
tion and nominated a full state tick- 
et with ex-Senator Albert J. Bev- 
eridge at its head for governor. Con- 
gressional and county tickets were 
urged upon the local adherents of 
the cause. 

The National Progressive Conven- 
tion—The National Progressive 
Convention met at Chicago Aug. 5. 
There were 18 women delegates in 
the convention, prominent among 
whom was Miss Jane Addams of Chi- 
cago. These were escorted to the 
convention by a procession of equal 
suffragists, carrying banners  in- 
scribed with demands for “Votes 
for Women.” Senator Dixon, of 
Montana, called the convention to 
order. Ex-Senator Albert J. Bev- 
eridge, of Indiana. was made tem- 
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porary chairman. In his “keynote” 
address Senator Beveridge announced 
that the new party stood for ‘an 
undivided nation, social brotherhood, 
a ‘representative government that 
represents, for fuller justice, and 
against savage individualism.” He 
continued: 

We mean to remedy untoward condi- 
tions, to pass prosperity around, to 
make human living easier, to free the 
hands of honest business, to make trade 
and commerce sound and healthy, to 
protect womanhood, to save childhood, 
and restore the dignity of manhood, 
and to restore the government to the 
people to whom it belongs. 


The eloquence of Senator Bevy- 
eridge aroused the men and women 
of the convention to a high pitch of 
enthusiasm. The convention, with 
ten thousand people in attendance, 
sang fervently the “Battle Hymn of 
the Republic,’ and “Onward Chris- 
tian Soldiers,’ and the demonstra- 
tions and spirit that was manifested 
led even hostile newspapers’ corre- 
spondents to report that nothing like 
this convention had ever before been 
known in American polities; that it 
seemed more like a religious assem- 
bly imbued with a humanitarian 
spirit of enthusiasm and devotion, 

Roosevelt’s “Confession of Faith.” 
—After the organization and open- 
ing speech, committees were ap- 
pointed and the convention ad- 
journed for the day. On the 6th 
Mr. Roosevelt was introduced by the 
chairman as “the guest of the Con- 
vention.” He was received with 
an enthusiastic demonstration that - 
lasted an hour, and made an address 
at length. He spoke forth his “con- 
fession of faith,’ which the New 
York Times, a strong opponent of 
Roosevelt, called “the best. the ablest, 
the most persuasive of all his pub- 
lic utterances.” He reiterated the 
charges against the Republican Con- 
vention, holding that both parties 
were boss-ridden and _ privilege-con- 
trolled. The country was facing a 
great economic evolution, and it 
must go forward along the path of 
social and economic justice. ‘he first 
essential is the right of the people 
to rule. For this he would use the 
initiative, referendum, recall. direct 
primaries, direct election of senators, 


and “it should be understood that 


the American people, and not the | 


courts, are to determine their own 
fundamental policies.” 
attention of the people to the need 
of dealing in far-reaching fashion 
with our human resources and labor 
power. 


The first charge on the industrial 
statesmanship of the day is to prevent 
human waste. The dread of orphan- 
age and depleted craftsmanship, of crip- 
pled workers and workers suffering 
from trade diseases, of casual labor, of 
insecure old age, and of household de- 
pletion due to industrial conditions, 
are, like our depleted soils, our gashed 
mountain sides: and flooded river bot- 
toms, so many strains upon the na- 
tional structure, draining the reserve 
strength of all industries, and showing 
beyond all peradventure the public ele- 
ment and public concern in industrial 
health. The., most pressing 

‘and immediate need is to deal with 
the cases of those who . . are 
not only in need themselves, but, be- 
cause of their need, tend to jeopardize 
the welfare of those who are better off. 


To this end Mr. Roosevelt pro- 
posed that all employers be required 
“to file for public purposes such 
wage scales and other data as the 
public element in industry  de- 
mands”; that minimum-wage com- 
missions should be established in 
the nation and’in each state; that 
all efforts should be made to secure 
a “living wage” and _ reasonable 
working hours for labor; that the 
employment of women and children 
should be properly limited. Mr. 
Roosevelt discussed the problem of 
the trusts at length, proposing “to 
control, not to strangle, business” by 
a national commission that could 
control all great industrial concerns, 
preventing all anti-social practices. 
He uttered the propheey that the 
fight might be won if the people 
could be awakened to realize what 
the fight really meant, as “the cause 
is based on the eternal principles 
of righteousness; and though it may 
for a time fail, it will win in the 
end.” He closed with what came 
to be a familiar battle ery, “We 
stand at Armageddon, and we bat- 
tle for the Lord.” At the conclusion 
of his address, the report of the 
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ed without opposition, the tempo- 
rary officers were made permanent, 
and the convention adjourned to 
the 7th. 


The Race Question Among Pro-- 


gressives—A race question had 
arisen in the committee on creden- 
tials relative to the admission of ne- 
gro delegates from southern states. 
In Florida two state conventions 
had been held to appoint delegates, 
one of which included negroes in its 
delegation. There were also two 
delegations from Mississippi, an. all 
white delegation appointed by a state 
convention, the call for which had 
been to whites only, and a mixed 
delegation from another convention, 
called regardless of race or color. 
The former, known as the “Fridge” 
delegation, was seated by the com- 
mittee on credentials, whose reso- 
lution adopted by the convention, 
disavowed that part of the call con- 
taining the word “white.” The re- 
sult of this decision was that while 
there were negro delegates in the 
convention from north of the old 
Mason and Dixon’s line there were 
none from the south of it. 

The Candidates and the Plat- 
form—On Aug. 7 the new party 
adopted its platform, nominated its 
candidates and adjourned.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, of New York, and 
Governor Hiram Johnson, of Cali- 
fornia, were nominated for President 
and Vice-President. The “Progres- 
sive Party’ was chosen as the of- 
ficial name of the party.. The plat- 
form declared that the new party 
was “born of the nation’s awak- 


'ened sense of justice,” with a mission 


to destroy “the invisible govern- 
ment,” that sits enthroned behind 
the “ostensible government,” and “to 
dissolve the unholy alliance between 
corrupt business and corrupt poli- 
ties.” The chief demands of the 
platform declared for: 

1. The “principle of self-government” 
by a self-controlled democracy express- 
ing its will through representatives. 

2. Direct primaries for nominating 
state and national officers. 

3. Nation-wide preferential primaries 
for presidential nominations. 

4. Direct election of United States 
senators, and the short ballot. 

5. The initiative, referendum and re- 


committee on credentials was adopt- | call. 
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6. “A more easy and expeditious 
method of amending the federal Con- 
stitution.” 5 

7. National jurisdiction over ‘those 
problems which have expanded beyond 
the reach of the individual states.” 

8. “Equal suffrage to men and women 
alike,” 

9. Limitation of campaign funds and 
detailed publicity both before and after 
primaries and elections. 

10. Registration of lobbyists. 

11. Publicity of committee hearings, 
except on foreign affairs, and recording 
of all votes in committee. 

12. Exclusion of federal appointees 
from political activities. 

13. Referendum on court decisions 
nullifying state legislation. 

14. Reforms in legal procedure and 
methods, with particular reference to 
injunctions. 

15. ‘An enlarged measure of social 
and industrial justice,” including leg- 
islation regarding industrial health and 
accidents, child labor, wage standards, 
women’s labor, hours and days of labor, 
convict labor, industrial education, and 
industrial research. 

16. “The organization of the workers, 
men and women, as a means of pro- 
tecting their interests and of promoting 
their progress.” - 

17. A “labor seat in the President’s 
eabinet”’; “the development of agricul- 
tural eredit and codperation,” and agri- 
cultural education; information about 
and correction of high costs of living; 


consolidated federal health service, with-, 


out discrimination as 
curative schools. 

18. National regulation of interstate 
corporations through a permanent fed- 
eral commission; reform of the patent 
laws. 

19. Physical valuation of railroads 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and abolition of the Commerce 
Court. 

20. Currency reform and opposition 
to the Aldrich bill. 

21. Extension of foreign commerce by 
subsidies. 

22. Conservation of national resources. 

283. Extension of good roads and rural 
postal delivery ; opening of Alaskan re- 
sources, not through sale or gift, but 
“upon liberal terms requiring immediate 
development”; territorial self-govern- 
ment for Alaska; development of rivers, 
especially the Mississippi. 

' 24. American ships engaged in coast- 
wise trade to pay no tolls for use of 
the Panama Canal. 

25. A “protective tariff which shall 
equalize conditions of competition be- 
tween the United States and foreign 
countries, both for the farmer and the 


to conflicting 


“the able-bodied immigrant”’ 
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manufacturer, and which shall main- 
tain for labor an adequate standard of 
living.” 

26. Immediate downward revision of 
those tariff “schedules wherein duties 


‘are shown to be unjust or excessive.” 


27. A ‘non-partisan scientific tariff 
commission” to report “as to the costs 
of production, efficiency of labor, capi- 
talization, industrial organization and 
efficiency, and the general competitive 
position in this country and abroad of 
industries seeking protection from Con- 
gress,” as well as to revenue-producing 
power and the effect on prices and pur- 
chasing power; against the Payne-Al- 
drich bill. 

28. Immediate repeal of the Canadian 
Reciprocity Act. 

29. International arbitration in place 
of war. 

30. A national inheritance tax and 
the national income tax. 

31. International agreement for limit- 
ing. naval forces, and meantime two 
battleships a year “as the best means 
of preserving peace’; protection of ‘the 
rights of American citizenship at home 
and abroad’; larger opportunities for 
and “his 
native fellow-workers” through “the es- 
tablishment of industrial standards’’; 
supervision of immigration; Federal 
pensions for soldiers and sailors. 

32. Pensions by the southern ‘states 
for ex-Confederates and their widows 
and children. 

33. A zone system of parcels post. 

84. Wnforcement of the civil-service 
law in letter and spirit; codrdination 
of federal bureaus. 

35. Protection of the people by the 
Government from deceptive investment 
schemes. 


The Progressive Party in the 
States after the Convention.—Fol- 
lowing the adjournment of the con- 
vention, the Progressives gave their 
attention to the completion of their 
organizations and conventions within 
the states. In Delaware, on Sept. 
11, a full state ticket was nominated 
by the Progressive party, with 
George B. Hyson as the candidate 
for governor. In Wisconsin, also, 
on Sept. 11, a convention of the 
Progressive party met at Milwaukee 
and nominated a full set of Presi- 
dential electors. The convention 
endorsed the policy of having a com- 
plete state ticket, which the mem- 
bers of the Progressive party could 
heartily endorse and support, and 
the state party committee was au- 
thorized to hold a meeting not later 
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than Sept. 24, 1912, and if in the 
judgment of the convention there is 
by that time no state ticket in the 
field which the Progressive party 
ean consistently support in whole 
or in part, the convention was au- 
thorized and directed to nominate 
or complete such a ticket every can- 
didate of which should support the 
national candidates of the Progres- 
sive party. This was designed to 
give Governor McGovern and his col- 
leagues on the Republican state tick- 
et which had been previously nom- 
inated an opportunity to declare 
their support of the national policies 
and candidates of the party. Goy- 
ernor McGovern declared himself for 
Roosevelt, and on Sept. 24 the state 
central committee of the Progressive 
party unanimously endorsed Gover- 
nor McGovern for reélection. 

In Maryland, Sept., 11, the Repub- 
lican convention in session at Balti- 
more, removed the Roosevelt electors 
previously nominated and named a 
state ticket, but many of the dele- 
gates to this convention codperated 
with the Progressives with a view 
to naming new Roosevelt electors by 
petition. 

In Ohio a full state ticket was 
nominated on Sept. 5, at Columbus, 
with Arthur L. Garford as the can- 
didate for governor. In New York 
the state Progressive convention at 
Syracuse nominated a full ticket, 
with Oscar 8. Straus as the candi- 
date for governor. There were nearly 
200 women delegates in this con- 
vention, though women may not vote 
in New York. 

The California Electoral Difficulty. 
—In California, on Sept. 3, dele- 
gates were elected by direct pri- 
maries to the Republican state con- 
vention. The Progressive majority 
in these primaries was overwhelm- 
ing, appearing in the subsequent 
state convention to be nearly 90 per 
cent., the delegates standing 88 to 
13, as between Roosevelt and Taft. 
This state convention, which assem- 
bled on Sept. 24, proceeded to name 
13 men pledged to Roosevelt as Pres- 
idential electors on the Republican 
ticket. The chairman of the state 
party committee afterwards  an- 
nounced that these electors would 
be placed upon the ballot by petition. 


if it were found by judicial decision 
that the Roosevelt electors named 
at the Republican convention were 
not the legal list of that party. The 
same course was open to the Taft Re- 
publicans. 

The Taft minority in California 
nominated Taft electors in a second 
convention, and applied to the Su- 
preme Court for a mandamus to 
compel the secretary of state to des- 
ignate the 13 Taft electors for 


places on the Republican ballot, and | 


to leave off the 13 Roosevelt eléc- 
tors. The court: decided (Oct. 3) 
that under the primary law the 
Roosevelt electors must go on to the 
exclusion of the Taft electors, and 
as the Taft supporters neglected to 
nominate electors by petition within 
the time required in case there 
should be an adverse decision of the 
court, the names of the Taft elec- 
tors were not permitted to have a 
place on the official ballot. As to the 
legal position of the- Progressives in 
California, Chief Justice Beatly of 
that state in the mandamus decision, 
expressed himself as follows: 


They have registered as Republicans. 
They could have renounced their affilia- 
tions to the Republican party and have 
made themselves members of another 
party ; or there could have been another 
party under that other name, but they 
did not do that. They remained ac- 
cording to the test prescribed as mem- 
bers of the Republican party. They 
elected their delegates to the conven- 
tion, and the convention was regularly 
held, and it acted according to its no- 
tions of political expediency and good 
faith. And the courts cannot inquire 
into it; we cannot decide political ques- 
tions. We can decide only what is 
legal under the state law. 


in Kansas.— 


Electoral Dispute 
In Kansas also the Progressive 
forces controlled the Republican 


party and nominated electors favor- 
able to Roosevelt. It was sub- 
mitted to a Republican primary on 
Aug. 6, whether the Republicans of 
Kansas would choose Roosevelt elec- 
tors or Taft electors. The Taft 
forces resisted this procedure on the 
ground that no names of electors 
should be allowed to go on a Re- 
publican ticket at a Republican pri- 
mary, except of such men as would 
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pledge themselves to vote for Taft. 
They brought suit in a Kansas court 
to prevent Roosevelt electors from 
being voted for at the party pri- 
mary. The court refused to inter- 
fere, on the ground that if it were 
a wrong it could be remedied only 
by political action. The Taft attor- 
neys appealed to the Supreme Court 
of the United States under the Four- 
teenth Amendment, and the case was 
given a special hearing by Justices 
Pitney and Vandevanter. They re- 


THE SOCIALIST AND 


Socialist Defeat in Milwaukee.— 
In the city election of April 2, the 
Socialist party was turned out of 
power in Milwaukee. This was ac- 
complished by a fusion of the Demo- 
eratic and the Republican parties. 
Dr. G. A. Bading, formerly Milwau- 
kee’s health commissioner, was se- 
lected as the candidate of the ‘“non- 
partisan” combination, and was c¢ar- 
ried into office with the votes of the 
Democrats and Republicans by a ma- 
jority of 11,000. The Socialists also 
lost control of the city council. The 
outcome of this election was heralded 
all over the country as a serious blow 
to the Socialists. As a matter of 
fact, the Socialist vote was greater 
in this election than it was in 1910. 

The Socialist National Convention 
met in Indianapolis on May 12, and 
its sessions continued for more than 
a week. The report of the national 
secretary, John M. Work, showed the 
membership of the party, based on 
the average dues received, to have 
increased from 15,975 in 1903, to 
84,716 in 1911, and to 125,823 for 


the first three months of 1912. 
About 300 delegates attended the 
convention. John M. Work, the na- 


tional secretary, called the conven- 
tion to order at 10 a. m. Sunday, 
May 12. Morris Hillquit, of New 
York, was made chairman of the 
convention, and James M. Reilly was 
elected secretary. Mr. Hillquit de- 
clared that “the Socialist party has 
_grown into a political party of the 
first magnitude,’ and he asserted 
that: 


The question of selecting the nomi- 
nees of the different parties for Presi- 
dent of the United States, whether it 
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fused to interfere, and the primary 
was held. The Roosevelt electors 
carried the primaries by a large ma- 
jority (over 30,000), but these elec- 
tors subsequently voluntarily with- 
drew from the Republican column 
on the ballot, and consented to go 
on the ballot in another column by 
petition. 

In Missouri a Progressive conven- 
tion at St. Louis, Sept. 4, named a 
full state ticket, with Albert D. 
Norton as candidate for governor. 


PROHIBITION PARTIES 


be Roosevelt or Taft, whether it be 
Clark or Wilson, are very subordinate 
questions which will not in the least 
affect the welfare, the actual life, of 
the American people; but whether the — 
Socialist party will again double its 
vote; whether the Socialist party will 
show up a million and a half or two 
million strong, will be an _ historical 
fact which will lay the foundation for 
a new society, for a new life in this 
country. 

Mr. Hillquit referred to the growth 
of the party during the preceding 
ll years since its first convention 
had been held (also at Indianapolis), 
and he claimed that it “truly, fully, 
and at all times represented the in- 
terests and fought the battles of the 
working classes, and that labor was 
more and more coming into its ranks 
in larger and larger numbers, every 
year, every month, and every day.” 


The Industrial Workers of the 
World—tThe Socialists, like the 
other parties, found itself divided 


into two wings, the radicals and the 
conservatives. The revolutionary 
“left” was more aggressive and mili- 
tant, with a tendency toward the 
principles represented by the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World (see 
XVII, Labor). The leader of this 
radical wing of the Socialists is Wil- 
liam D. Haywood, also a leader in 
the Industrial Workers of the World, 
who boldly proclaims his opposition 
to the law of the State as at present 
constituted. The “right wing,” or 
conservatives among the Socialists, 
is disposed to look upon the revo- 
lutionary faction as anarchists, while 
the radicals taunt their conservative 
comrades as “office-seekers,” “intel- 
lectuals,” and “yellows.” 

The conservatives controlled the 
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National Convention. The result of 
the convention under their guidance 
was a series of compromises’ on cer- 
tain controyerted policies: 

1. What shall be the relation of 
the party to labor unions’? Shall 
these be supported by Socialists, or 
antagonized? The party did not take 
positive ground as between trade 
unionism and the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World, but urged that 
ithe party “give moral and material 
support to the labor organizations in 
all their defensive or aggressive 
struggles against capitalist oppres- 
sion and\exploitation, for the pro- 
tection of the rights of the wage 
workers.” A provision was adopted 
im the constitution of the party 
providing for the expulsion from 
the party of any one “who opposes 
political action or advocates crime, 
sabotage, or other methods of vio- 
lence as a weapon of the working 
class.” 

2. What shall be the policy as to 
the exclusion of Asiatic immigra- 
tion? This was not directly settled 
but was left on the basis. of the com- 
promise of 1910. This involves ex- 
elusion of present Asiatic immigra- 
tion, but not on the ground of race. 
It was necessary to agree to exclu- 
sion to satisfy the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, but the reason for 
exclusion must not be inconsistent 
with the doctrine of international 
fraternity, the brotherhood of all 
workers. 

3. The land question was referred 
back to the party in its primary 
chapters, but a plank was inserted 
in the new platform demanding the 
taxing away of all unearned inere- 
ment of value in land “held for 
speculation or exploitation.” 

4. The question of the party’s at- 
titude toward the commission form 
of city government was compromised 
by being left to the local societies 
for future decision. Direct legisla- 
tion, the recall and partisan pri- 
maries which may be associated with 
commission government, are opposed 
by some Socialists not only because 
these democratic reforms are not 
radical enough, but because of their 
anticipated effect on the Socialist 
“machine” or organization. Other. 
Socialists favor the commission form. 


The Socialist Platform.—The na- 
tional platform declared for the col- 
lective ownership and democratic 
management of railroads, wire and 
wireless telegraphs and _ telephones, 
express services, steamboat lines and 
all other social means of transpor- 
tation, as also of the banking and 
currency system; the immediate ac- 
quirement by municipalities, states, 
or the federal Government, of all 
grain elevators, stock yards, storage 
warehouses, and other distributing 
agencies, in order to reduce the pres- 
ent inordinate cost of living; the 
extension of the public domain to 
include mines, quarries, oil wells, 
forests, and water power, the collec- 
tive ownership of land where prac- 
ticable, and where impracticable the 
appropriation by taxation of all land 
rentals held for speculation or ex- 
ploitation; Government relief of the 
unemployed by employment on public 
works; for an eight-hour day at uni- 
form wages; Government loans to 
states and cities, without interest, 
for the purpose of carrying on pub- 
lic works; for the relief of the mis- 
ery of the workers; shortening the 
work day and the working week; 
more effective inspection of work- 
shops, factories, and mines; forbid- 
ding the employment of children 
under 16, and the inter-state trans- 
portation of child-labor, and the pro- 
hibition of uninspected factories and 
mines; the abolition of official char- 
ity and the institution of state in- 
surance against both invalidity and 
unemployment. 

The political demands of the party 
included absolute freedom of speech, 
press, and assembly; a graduated in- 
come tax; gradual reduction of all 
tariff duties; particularly those on 
the necessities of life; equal suffrage 
for men and women; the initiative, 
referendum, and recall; the abolition 
of the Senate and of the veto power 
of the President; direct popular elec- 
tion of President and Vice-President; 
the abolition of “the power usurped 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States to pass upon the constitution- 
ality of the legislation enacted by 
Congress.” national laws to be re- 
pealed only by an act of Congress or 
by a referendum of the people; an 


[easier amending process—by a ma- 
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jority of the voters in a majority of 
the states; an immediate reduction 
of the power of the courts; the abo- 
lition of all federal district courts 
and United States circuit courts, the 
election of all judges for short terms, 
state courts to have jurisdiction in 
all cases arising between citizens of 
the several states; a convention for 
the revision of the Constitution of 
the United States; further measures 
for general and vocational education, 
and for the conservation of health. 

On this platform the party ap- 
pealed to the country and placed in 
nomination (May 17) Eugene V. 
Debs, of Indiana, for President, and 
Emil Seidel, formerly “Mayor of Mil- 
waukee, for Vice-President. Mr. Debs 
has been the Socialist candidate for 
President in the last three elections 
(1900, 1904, 1908). 

The Socialist-Labor Party, nomi- 
nated for its eighth campaign Arthur 
E. Reimer for President and August 
Gillhaus for Vice-President. Its plat- 
form remains the abolition of the 
wage system and the establishment 
of “industrial self-government of the 
workers, for the workers, by the 
workers.” 


THE REPUBLICAN 


Early Defections from the Party. 
—The Republican party entered the 
campaign with unprecedented divi- 
sions and embarrassments. The party 
organization in several states, Kan- 
sas, California, Minnesota, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Pennsylvania, was under the 
control of the Progressives. The elec- 
tors already nominated in some of 
these states declared their intention 
of voting for Mr. Roosevelt if they 
were elected, and adjustments on a 
number of electoral tickets had to 
be made. A number of office holders, 
under the administration resigned 
to help in organizing the Progressive 
party, including Herbert Knox Smith, 
commissioner of corporations; F. W. 
Bird, appraiser of the port of New 
York; Wm. P. Luck, collector of the 
port at New Orleans. Seven elec- 
tors in Minnesota refused to serve 
as Taft electors, and five of them re- 
signed to run as Roosevelt electors, 
and there were electoral resigna- 
tions in other states. Judge Dillon, 
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The Prohibition Party held its 
national nominating convention at 
Atlantic City, N. J., on July 10-11. 
The platform demanded “a political 
party which will administer the gov- 
ernment from the standpoint that 
the alcoholic drink traffic is a crime, 
not a business; the popular election 
of United States senators; one Pres- 
idential term of six years; uniform 
marriage and divorce law; equal 
suffrage for women, court review of 
post-office decisions; protection of 
the rights of labor without impair- 
ment of the rights of capital; arbi- 
tration for international disputes; 
initiative and referendum; tariff re- 
vision by an omni-partisan tariff 
commission; an elastic currency ade- 
quate to industrial needs; abolition 
of child labor; equitable graduated 
income and inheritance taxes: con- 
servation of mineral and forest pre- 
serves; regulation and control of cor- 
porations engaging in inter-State 
business; greater efficiency and econ- 
omy in Government service. 

The party nominated Eugene W. 
Chafin, of Arizona, for President and 
Aaron 8. Watkins, of Ohio, for Vice- 
President. 


CAMPAIGN 


nominated for governor of Ohio by 
the Republicans, withdrew. 

The Organization of the Campaign. 
—At the request of Mr. Taft, Mr, 
Charles D. Hilles, the President’s pri- 
vate secretary, assumed the chair- 
manship of the campaign committee 
for the Republicans. He had asso- 
ciated with him in the work Senator 
Penrose, of Pennsylvania; Senator 
Crane, of Massachusetts; Senator 
Smoot, of Utah, and others of the 
“old guard” managers of the party 
who had been instrumental in nomi- 
nating Taft at Chicago. The nation- 
al treasurer was George R. Sheldon. 

On July 26 a defense of Mr. Taft’s 
nomination was made in the House 
of Representatives by Mr. Mondell, 
of Wyoming, and an elaborate state- 
ment was given out from the White 
House, prepared by the President 
and his secretary, Mr. Hilles, con- 
cerning the contested decisions. 
These documents may be found in 
the party literature of the campaign. 
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The following week (Aug. 5) Mr. 
Bartholdt, of Missouri, defended the 
decisions of the Republican National 
Committee, and attacked Mr. Roose- 
velt: 


He came with treachery in his heart 
and fully determined to bolt if things 


went against him. ~) othe ery 
of fraud was premeditated, and the 
shameless ejaculation ‘Thieves!’ was 


the battle cry of the new party. There 
could be no other, for principles and 
policies were forgotten, and if he him- 
self had been nominated he would have 
made the race on any old platform, 
with his frantic followers shouting 
“Hosanna !”” 


President Taft in the Campaign. 
—Formal notification of his nomina- 
tion was given to Mr. Taft by Sen- 
ator Root, on Aug. 1, in the East 
Room of the White House, in the 
presence of senators, congressmen, 
cabinet members and heads of bu- 
reaus. Senator Root assured the 
President that his title to the nomi- 
nation was as clear and unimpeach- 
able as that of any candidate since 
political conventions began, and that 
the roll was made up in accord “with 
the rules of law governing the party, 
and founded upon justice and com- 
mon sense.” Mr. Taft replied in a 
long acceptance speech, disapproving 
many of the tenets of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
followers. He reviewed the progres- 
sive record of his administration and 
of the Republican party, discussed 
the tariff, trusts, and other prob- 
lems, and urged the preservation of 
the Constitution and the institutions 
of the country. The navy, interna- 
tional arbitration, and the Philip- 
pines were other topics discussed. 
The President expressed “profound 
gratitude at the victory for the right 
which was won at Chicago, by which 
the Republican party was saved for 
future usefulness.” 

Mr. Taft did not enter actively into 
the campaign nor engage in any 
“stumping” tour, but he found op- 
portunity occasionally to give a mes- 
sage to the country in expression of 
his views, and for the encourage- 
ment of his party. On Aug. 16, he 
addressed the members of the 
Maryland Editorial Association. He 
wished a clear cleavage to be made 
between Republicans and the bolting 


members of the third party. He de- 
manded clean electoral tickets and a 
fair fight, that the bolters should 
bear their own name and title and 
not try to be Republicans too. 

We ought to have electors in each 
state, bearing the emblem of the Repub- 
lican party, bearing the names of the 
candidates of that party at the head 
of the ticket covering the electors who 
are going to vote for those names. If 
there are any men on that list who 
are not going to vote for the men at 
the head of that ticket, I don’t hesi- 
tate to say that they are dishonest men. 

Vice-President: Sherman was noti- 
fied of his nomination at his home 
in Utica, Aug. 21. He congratulated 
the Republicans on the fact that 
their opponents were divided into 
two camps, “rivalling each other in 
their efforts in disturbing the civic 
and economic order of the country.” 
“The new party thrusts itself for- 
ward into the vacuum left by the 
phantoms of other third parties 
which have passed into oblivion, and 
oblivion awaits it too.” He spoke of 
“Dr. Wilson as a pedagogue, not a 
statesman,” with a “mode of thought 
academic rather than practical.” 

Mr. Taft spoke again at Columbus, 
Ohio (Aug. 29), briefly defending 
his tariff vetoes. On Sept. 25 
President Taft made a non-political 
speech at Altoona, Pa., at a semi- 
centennial meeting of war governors 
who had pledged loyalty and support 
to President Lincoln in the war for 
the Union. On Thursday, Sept. 26, 
he spoke at the session of the Inter- 
national Chambers of Commerce at 
Boston. At Beverly, Mass., + Presi- 
dent Taft’s summer home, he spoke 
on Sept. 28, attacking the Demo- 
eratic tariff programme, and _ the 
third party. This party, he said, 
had split off from the Republican 
party “not for any principle, but 
merely to gratify personal ambition 
and vengeance.” He attacked the Pro- 
gressive platform as a “crazy quilt,” 
said the movement would collapse 
were its candidate removed, and he 
declared that ‘fortunately there is 


not the slightest chance of the suc-: 


cess of the third party.” 

As the campaign drew to a close, 
Mr. Taft spoke to the country in 
some published letters. He expressed 
the hope that the pending contest 
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would result in a Republican vic- 
tory, that “the protective policy 
might remain unchanged, business 
be undisturbed, and the prosperity 
that is now on our threshold may 
not be halted or driven away, and 
that the lovers of our Constitution, 
and the institutions of civil liberty 
preserved therein, may have no cause 
for alarm from threatened radical 
changes which would shake the struc- 
ture of democratic representative 
constitutional government which our 
forefathers have so _ laboriously 
reared.” He warned third party ad- 
herents that in a contest between 
Republicans who believe in protec- 
tion, and Democrats who seek to tear 
it down, “the protectionist who votes 
for a third candidate is giving aid 
to the enemy, for in effect he votes 
for the Democrat.” He predicted 
victory for his party: 

From all parts of the country assur- 
ances are coming that Democrats intend 
to vote for the Republican candidates 
and a continuance of prosperous busi- 
ness conditions, and against the pro- 
grammes of economie confusion and so- 


cialistic subversion of our institutions 
supported by the Democratic candidates 
and their allies. Democratic working- 
men refuse to be led from the factory 
and good wages of 1912 back to the 
Democratic hard times of 1893-97. They 
prefer independence and money in the 
savings bank to loss of employment and 
dependence on charity. 


Hon. John D. Long, ex-Secretary 
of the Navy, under whom Mr. Roose- 
velt served as Assistant Secretary, 
expressed public opposition to Roose- 
velt, urging objections on account of 
the third-term issue, Roosevelt’s sel- 
fish and unfair treatment of Taft, 
his advocacy of the recall of judicial 
decision, and because Roosevelt was 
“a colossal boss actuated by a spirit 
of self-aggrandizement.” 

In the last two weeks of the cam- 
paign, the Republicans made stren- 
uous efforts to hold their voters in 
line and to prevent their party and 
candidate from falling to third place 
in the race. They appealed to the 
fear of the country that Democratic 
success might mean hard times and 
commercial disaster. 


THE DEMOCRATIC CAMPAIGN 


The Campaign Committee.—In 
harmony with the wishes of Governor 
Wilson, the Democratic campaign 
was placed in charge of a committee 
with Wm. F. McCombs as chair- 
man. Mr. McCombs had been the 
manager of Mr. Wilson’s pre-con- 
vention campaign, and had given 
much disinterested and devoted ser- 
vice to the work. The National 
Democratic Committee acquiesced in 
the selection by Governor Wilson of 
the campaign committee made up as 
follows: William F. McCombs, chair- 
man; Robert S. Hudspeth, of New 
Jersey; Josephus Daniels, of North 
Carolina; Willard Saulsbury, of Del- 
aware; Robert Ewing, of Louisiana; 
A. Mitchell Palmer, of Pennsylvania; 
Joseph E. Davies, of Wisconsin; 
Judge W. R. King, of Oregon; Sen- 
ator Thomas P. Gore, of Oklahoma; 
Senator James A. O’Gorman, of New 
York; Senator James A. Reed, of 
Missouri; Congressman Daniel J. 
MeGillicuddy, of Maine; Congress- 
man Albert S. Burleson, of Texas; 
William G. McAdoo, of New York. 
The last six were not members of 


the national committee. Rolla Wells, 
a former Mayor of St. Louis, was 
made Treasurer of the Democratic 
Committee. A bureau was established 
to deal with questions of race and 
religion, owing to numerous inquiries 
as to Governor Wilson’s opinions 
about immigrants and the Roman 
Catholie Church. 

Governor Wilson in the Campaign. 
—Governor Wilson was formally no- 
tified of his nomination on Aug. 7, at 
Sea Girt, N. J. He delivered a for- 
mal address in response. On Aug. 
15, Governor Wilson spoke to a far- 
mer’s pienic in New Jersey, with 
2,500 in attendance. He denounced 
the tariff as an imposition on the 
farmer, and asserted that business 
enterprises should stand on _ their 
own bottoms and not be propped up 
by taxes. He thought the tariff was 
a restrictive tariff that was ‘“chok- 
ing and hemming in the great un- 
matched energy of America, that is 
now waiting for a field greater than 
America itself in which to prove that 
Americans can take care of them- 
selves.” A few days later, at Tren- 
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ton, Governor Wilson said that those 
who were seeking special privileges 
need not apply to him or to the Dem- 
ocratic party. 

At Indianapolis, on Aug. 20, at a 
public gathering, Alton B. Parker 
gave formal notification to Gover- 
nor Marshall of his nomination for 
Vice-President. In his response, 
Governor Marshall spoke of the eco- 
nomic injustice of the tariff, of its 
leading to socialism, and, he said: 
“Tf I must choose between the pa- 
ternalism of the few and the social- 
ism of the many, count me and my 
house with the throbbing heart of 
humanity!” 

Governor Wilson spoke to an as- 
sembly of farmers in Pennsylvania 
again attacking the tariff and -de- 
fending the Democratic Free List 
bill which the President had vetoed. 
In letters and interviews he ex- 


plained his attitude toward immigra- | 


tion. He was in favor of “as liberal 
unrestricted immigration as any man 
with common sense and with love 
for America could desire, but was 
opposed to immigration stimulated 
in an unnatural way.” 

Louis D. Brandeis Supports Wil- 
son.—After a conference with the 
Governor, Louis D. Brandeis advised 
Progressives to vote for him. Both 
desired to prevent the monopoly 
which would grow out of unregulated 
competition. Mr. Brandeis had ap- 
peared as “attorney for the people” 
in many suits against the abuses of 
industrial combinations and viola- 
tions of the anti-trust law, and upon 
this subject he spoke with influence 
and authority. Later he advised so- 
cial and charitable workers in New 
York, that social reform was to be 
looked for from the Democratic nom- 
inee rather than from the Progres- 
sives, in spite of the many excellen- 
cies of the Progressive platform. 
The latter he regarded as threaten- 
ing to labor unions and as providing 
negative rather than positive bene- 
fits; prohibiting labor for less than 
a living wage, working under con- 
ditions destructive to health, ete. 
These measures may be a protection 
for the weak but, said Mr. 
deis: 


hibition, but the opportunity of develop- 
ing. We need the development that 


|;eomes from self-help, and I find in the 


programme of the new party what will 
necessarily result in the killing of this 
possibility. We need now the qualities 
of the statesman more than those of 
the agitator or warrior. We need the 
man who is able to listen with open 
mind. 


Mr. Brandeis accepted Governor 
Wilson as such a statesman and ad- 
vocated his election. 

Wilson and the New Jersey Sena- 
torial Primaries—In the New Jer- 
sey primaries Governor Wilson cour- 
ageously opposed ex-Senator James 
Smith, Jr., who had filed a petition 
announcing his candidacy for the U. 
S. Senate. Governor Wilson had op- 
posed Mr. Smith’s election to the 
Senate two years before and was 
now again instrumental in promoting 
Smith’s continued retirement from 
public life. Smith was a high-tariff 
advocate. He announced himself as 
a “Progressive” in the Democratic 
party, whereupon Governor Wilson 
“offered him bag and baggage to the 
Progressive party.” Smith was de- 
feated in the New Jersey Democratic 
primaries by Judge Wm. Hughes, by 
over 30,000 majority, during the last 
week in September. 

On Sept. 9 Governor Wilson spoke 
in New York City. He -described 
the Progressives as “men out for 
their own interests,” together with 
a noble group of men and women who 
had joined the party because its plat- 
form embodies most of the ideas 
for which they have fought; but he 
deemed it a bar to progress “to le- 
galize monopoly instead of remedy- 
ing the evil things done under the 
mistaken leadership of the regular 
Republicans.” He opposed “a part- 
nership between the great trusts and 
the federal Government.” In this 
visit to New York, Governor Wilson 
gave his help in organizing the “Bu- 
reau of Health Conservation” which 
had chosen Dr. Wiley president. 

On Sept. 12 Governor Wilson at- 
tended the State Fair at Syracuse, 
New York. He spoke to a large audi- 
ence, composed mainly of farmers. 


Bran- | He discussed the tariff and the high 


cost of living. Chas. F. Murphy, of 


What we long for in this republic) Tammany Hall, and Governor Dix, 


. . dis not the protection of pro- of New 
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York, Murphy’s candidate 
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for renomination, sought to make 
political capital in their interests 
from the Governor’s presence, but 
Governor Wilson frustrated this by 
refusing any sanction to the Murphy- 
Dix wing of the New York Demo- 
erats, and by announcing that his 
visit was without political signifi- 
eance. 

During September Governor Wil- 
son traveled 3,000 miles through the 
middle West, making 25 speeches in 
numerous states. He denounced 
Roosevelt, praised Dr. Wiley, and 
paid a tribute to “the patriotism, 
integrity, and honesty of purpose” 
of Mr. Taft. He again attacked the 
legalization of monopoly. At Sioux 
City, on Sept. 17, he warned the 
people to beware of government by 
experts. “I have lived with experts 
all my life and I know that experts 
don’t see anything except what is 
under their microscope, under their 
eye. They can’t even perceive what 
is under their nose.” He cited the 
technical and limited inquiry con- 
eerning benzoate of soda, and pure 
food which had been submitted by 
President Roosevelt to the Referee 
Board of chemical experts. At Min- 
neapolis and Detroit he attacked the 
bosses. “You have only to state in 
public what they are and you put 
them out of business. A boss isn’t 
a public leader, because parties don’t 
meet in back rooms.” At Hoboken, 
N. J., Sept. 21, in opposing Mr. 
Smith’s election to the Senate, Gov. 
Wilson said that his opposition was 
not on account of any personal feel- 
ing; that men were not to be chosen 
because they were likable, because 
they were fine fellows. He con- 
tinued: 

Many a man bred in the old school 
of politics is being rejected now, not 
because he does not hold his convictions 
honestly, but because he holds convic- 
tions from which the country has turned 
,away. We are at a critical juncture 
in the history of America and at a 
eritical juncture in the history of the 
Democratic party. There is only one 
condition upon which the Democratic 
party can gain the confidence of the 
nation, and that condition is that it 
Should have itself through and through 


absolutely committed to a progressive 
policy. 


On Sept. 29, Wilson issued a state- 


ment relative to the divisions within 
the Democratic party in New York 
in view of the approaching New York 
state convention. He wished to 
avoid “even the appearance of doing 
what I condemn in others, namely, 
trying to dictate what a great party 
organization should do, what candi- 
dates it should choose, and what 
platforms it should adopt,” but in the 
name of the party, he demanded an 
unbossed convention and nominations 
as free and as good as those of Mr. 
Straus for the Progressives and Mr. 
Hedges for the Republicans. In New 
England he again spoke in opposi- 
tion to the tariff. He thought it a 
“fraud” to call it “protective” in the 
light of the sad conditions in the 
Lawrence mills (See XVII, Labor). 
He referred to the utterance of Pres- 
ident Taft to the effect that if the 
Democratic party were put in power 
there would come “a series of rainy 
days for the industries of the coun- 
try.” Goy. Wilson asked: 


What kind of days are those that are 
enjoyed by some of the employees of the 
overshadowing steel monopoly, who have 
to work seven days in the week, twelve 
hours every one of the seven, and can’t, 
when the 365 weary days are past and 
a year is told, find their bills paid and 
their little families properly sustained? 
Are they waiting for rainy days? 


Governor Wilson proclaimed him- 
self a progressive, and urged that 
America adapt herself to changed 
conditions and keep apace with other 
nations. He declared for popular 
election of U. 8. senators, the ini- 
ative, and referendum, but opposed 
the recall of judges. 

At Pueblo, Col., on Oct. 7, Govy- 
ernor Wilson charged that the Steel 
Corporation was “behind the third 
party programme in regard to the 
regulation of trusts.” He afterwards 
explained that he meant by this that 
the trust was behind Mr. Roosevelt 
with its “thought” and desire rather 
than with its money. In Lincoln, 
Neb., Mr. Wilson spoke from the 
same platform with Mr. Bryan, and 
at St. Louis and Kansas City, from 
the same platform with Speaker 
Clark. Wilson concentrated his at- 
tacks on Mr. Roosevelt rather than 
on Mr. Taft, emphasizing the fact 
that the Progressive programme for 
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trust regulation had for its chief 
supporter Geo. W. Perkins, of the 
Steel Trust. On Oct. 12, Columbus 
Day, Governor Wilson made an ad- 
dress in New York, chiefly on the 


part played in the American popu- | 


lation by the Italians, to offset the 
influence that might result from ex- 


pressions in his History of the Amer- | 


ican People, in which he had de- 
plored and criticised a certain class 
of immigrants from southern Europe. 

Dr. Eliot Supports Wilson.—Dr. 
Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard, 
wrote to the New York Times a 
much-quoted letter advocating the 
election of Governor Wilson. He said 
in part: 

The coming troublous years will call 
for fairness, sober judgment and fine 


resolution on the executive. Governor 
Wilson’s career gives indication that he 


possesses these qualities. Through thirty | 
years of public life ex-President Roose- | 


velt has proved that these are not his 
characteristics. 


Governor Wilson on the Tariff. 
On Oct. 18 Governor Wilson spoke 
in Pittsburgh defining more explic- 
itly the attitude of his party toward 
the tariff. He said: 


The Democratic party does not pro- | 


pose free trade or anything approaching 
free trade. It proposes merely a re- 
consideration of the tariff schedules such 
as will adjust them to the actual busi- 
ness conditions and interests of the 
country. Every observant business man 
must have realized long ago that the 
tariff schedules were constructed in 
such a way that business was not upon 
a normal basis in the United States. 
They do not constitute a system of well- 
considered protection. On the contrary, 
they embody innumerable cunningly de 
vised and carefully concealed special 
favors; and particular groups of capi- 
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| talists and manufacturers have taken 
advantage of these special favors to 
build monopoly up in a way that is 
| threatening and dangerous to every new 
and independent enterprise. Our field 
of industry is like an untended garden. 
Some of the plants have so overshad- 
owed the rest as to give them no chance 
of light or air. Their roots, moreover, 
have monopolized the soil, and new 
growths are all but impossible. If we 
would have stable prosperity, we must 
admit light and air and freedom into 
the whole process of our industrial life, 
and it is with that object that the 
Democrats will approach the revision 
of the tariff. Their desire is not to 
check, but to aid; not to embarrass, but 
to quicken. They will not undertake 
the task like amateurs, either. They 
will seek and obtain the best possible 
advice in the country, but they will 
| seek it far and wide, and not only in 
the quarters from which it has usually 
come. 


Bryan in the Campaign—Wnm. J. 
Bryan took a vigorous and active 
part in the Democratic campaign. 
He denounced Mr. Rooseyvelt’s trust 
policy as socialistic and said the 
remedy was worse than the disease. 
Mr. Bryan opposed Taft for standing 
still while the people marched by 
him. 

He considers the people incapable 
|of managing their own affairs and has 
no confidence in them. I will give him 
credit and say he does not pretend to. 
Roosevelt, on the other hand, professes 
great confidence in the people, but this 
is a sham and he proposes to rule as 
a despot if he should have his own way. 


In the later weeks of the campaign 
Mr. Bryan entered upon an extend- 
ed speaking tour for his party and 
for Governor Wilson. He made 
strenuous objection to electing Mr. 
eet or any one else for a third 
erm. 


THE PROGRESSIVE CAMPAIGN 


Organization of the Campaign.— 


Senator Dixon. of Montana, who had | York, was made the national treas-' 


managed Mr. Roosevelt’s pre-conven- 
tion campaign, was placed in charge 
of the Progressive campaign as 
chairman of the National Committee. 
The organization of the new party 
was based on the pattern of ‘the old, 
with state, congressional, and county 
committees, and was extended 
throughout the country as rapidly as 
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| possible. Elon H. Hooker, of New 
jurer of the Progressive party, and 
| an appeal was made to “the average 
| citizen throughout the country for 
| subscriptions.” 

Roosevelt in the Campaign.—Mr. 
Roosevelt began a series of campaign 
speeches at Providence, R. I., Aug. 
16. He attacked both of the old par- 
ties. He referred to the report that 
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the cotton schedule of the present 
tariff was written by Mr. Lippitt, a 
cotton manufacturer and a United 
States senator from Rhode Island. 
He asserted that the Democratic 
latform, if carried out, would pre- 
vent the Lippitts from prospering 
“hy the simple process of preventing 
every one from prospering.” The 
Republican proposal would “give 
prosperity to the Lippitts and then 
let it trickle down as they may 
condescend to permit such trickling.” 
The Progressive policy was to keep 
the factories open and let the Lip- 
pitts prosper, “but to see to it also 
that they do full justice to the wage 
workers whom they employ, and to 
the customers whom they serve.” 

Mr. Roosevelt also spoke ‘in Bos- 
ton, and in Vermont the week prior 
to the state election therein, Sept. 
3. On Sept. 2 he went westward for 
a month’s campaigning. He went 
by a northern route to California, 
and came back through the southern 
states, speaking in New Orleans, At- 
lanta, Raleigh, and other southern 
cities. In Montana he said that Gov- 
ernor Wilson had been nominated 
by the bosses; that a majority of 
the trust magnates in Wall Street 
were supporting Wilson because they 
knew he was not hostile to them; 
that Democratic talk about the tariff 
was “only a red herring drawn across 
the trail to divert attention from 
the work of social readjustment and 
industrial reform.” 

On Sept. 9,.addressing 5,000 people 
at Spokane, Wash., he spoke for 
woman suffrage. Later, in Port- 
land, Ore., where the woman-suffrage 
amendment was pending before the 
people, he denounced the traitors to 
the woman-suffrage cause. In Ari- 
zona, Sept. 17, he announced that if 
elected President he would call an 
extra session of Congress “to be de- 
voted exclusively to putting into 
operation the Progressive programme 
dealing with social and industrial 
justice.” The government should be 
a “model employer,” adopting the 
principles of workmen’s compensa- 
tion, the minimum wage, and the 
proper safeguarding of machinery. 
In Denver, on Sept. 19, he declared 
for the recall of Presidents for mis- 
conduct and inefficiency. 
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Early in October Mr. Roosevelt 
visited the south. In Missouri he 
appealed to the disappointed friends 
of Speaker Clark by saying that the 
Baltimore Convention had overridden 
the will of the people, not only in 
Missouri, but in every state whose 
primaries Mr. Clark had carried. 
‘The Democratic Convention, like. the 
Republican, had turned down the 
candidate with the popular prefer- 
ence and had put forward another 
instead, “in wilful disregard of the 
desire of the voters.” Mr. Roose- 
velt was received with great enthusi- 
asm in Oklahoma. In Arkansas he 
spoke for naval enlargement, and 
suggested the employment of the 
Panama Canal force for deepening 
the Mississippi. In New Orleans he 
appealed for local support by advo- 
cating the retention of the duty on 
sugar. Again he urged the conser- 
vation and recovery of the natural 
resources in land, saying that if he 
were elected President he would place 
Colonel Goethals in charge of a recla- 
mation programme on the lower Mis- 
sissippi that would result in the 
drainage and recovery of amounts of 
swamp lands equal in area to the 
state of Illinois. At Atlanta, Sept. 
28, Mr. Roosevelt charged Governor 
Wilson with making misstatements 
as to his position. He denied cer- 
tain positions that had been at- 
tributed to him. He closed his tour 
at Raleigh, North Carolina, Oct. 1, 
whence he went directly to New 
York, having traveled upwards of 
8,000 miles. 

In response to the attacks of the 
Democratic candidate Mr. Roosevelt 
referred to Governor Wilson as a 
“Tory” and said that he had utterly 
failed to regulate or curb the trusts 
in his own trust-ridden state of New 
Jersey. He also attacked Governor 
Wilson for his attitude toward im- 
migration from southern and eastern 
Europe. Mr. Roosevelt was invited 
to address the Knights of Columbus 
in Chicago on Oct. 12, but the in- 
vitation was subsequently withdrawn. 
At Albany, N. Y., Oct. 7, Mr. Roose- 
velt denounced the statement of 
Governor Wilson that the Steel Trust 
was behind the third-party pro- 
gramme in regard to the regulation 
of the trusts. 
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Governor Deneen and Illinois Pol- 
itics—The national struggle was 
eomplicated by the political situa- 
tion in Illinois. On Oct. 10 the 
Deneen faction of the Republican 
party in that state came out for 
Taft and against Roosevelt. Deneen 
had supported Roosevelt in the Chi- 
eago convention, half-heartedly, the 
Progressives suspected. The Gov- 
ernor, being a candidate for reélec- 
tion, sought to remain neutral with 
respect to Taft and Roosevelt in the 
eampaign, in the hope that Illinois 
Republicans, while dividing on their 
national ticket, might unite on their 
state ticket. The Chicago Tribune, 
an ardent supporter of Roosevelt, yet 
supported Deneen for governor. But 
as the majority of the progressives 
insisted on a straight fight and a 
state ticket of their own, Deneen and 
his Republican colleagues were forced 
to make a choice. Deneen turned 
against Roosevelt on the issue of the 
“stolen delegates.” He said: 


There were only 34 serious contests 
in the Chicago convention, and Colonel 
Roosevelt told me so himself, asking 
me to modify the resolution which I 
offered to include only the 34. I did 
not do so and kept the figure of con- 
tests at the number which had been 
agreed to originally by Governor Had- 
ley and the Roosevelt managers. Those 
34 delegates, had they been seated in 
Colonel Roosevelt's favor, would not 
have changed the result. He would not 
have been nominated. He protested 
against the southern and the territorial 
delegates, but to my personal knowledge 
it was Theodore Roosevelt eight years 
and four years ago who prevented a 
change in the system of selecting those 
delegates, a change for which the IIli- 
nois delegation voted solidly. Then 
Colonel Roosevelt demanded that Illi- 
nois bolt. I refused to bolt then and 
I refuse to bolt now. I am for the 
Republican ticket, and it is my judg- 
ment, after a month of active campaign- 
ing in Illinois, that the Republican 
nominees will carry the state. 


On Oct. 12 Roosevelt denounced 
Governor Deneen’s statement as ab- 
solute falsehood, denied that he had 
had private dealings with Deneen at 
Chicago, and attacked him for double 
dealing in the Chicago convention. 

Attempted Assassination of Roose- 
velt.—On Oct. 14, Mr. Roosevelt was 
scheduled to speak in Milwaukee. 


After dinner at the Gilpatrick Hotel 
he was taking his place in an auto- 
mobile with a party of friends to 
go to the Auditorium for his address. 
He arose in the automobile to salute 
the cheering crowd on the street and 
sidewalk, when one John Shrank 
raised a .38-calibre revolver_and fired 
at Mr. Roosevelt at close range. El- 
bert E. Martin, a stenographer and 
a former football player, threw him- 
self upon the assassin and bore him 
to the ground, thus preventing his 
firing a second shot. It was at first 
thought that Mr. Roosevelt was un- 
wounded, but it was soon found that 
he was shot in the breast, and it 
was reported afterwards that the 
bullet wound was about half an inch 
above the right nipple. The bullet 
had been deflected upward and its 
force reduced by a_ spectacle case 
and a 50-page manuscript, otherwise 
it might have penetrated the lung 
and inflicted a mortal wound. As 
it was, it caused a deep and serious 
flesh wound and fractured a_ rib. 
Against the persuasion of his friends 
Mr. Roosevelt insisted upon going to 
the Auditorium and delivering his 
address. When it was announced to 
the audience that assassination had 
been attempted and that Mr. Roose- 
velt was wounded, there was great 
excitement. The audience listened to 
Mr. Roosevelt’s address with unusual 
interest and the utmost attention. 
He held up his manuscript, showing 
the audience where the bullet had 
gone through, saying that “it takes 
more than that to kill a Bull Moose.” 
He spoke for an hour and thirty 
minutes. 

After his address Mr. Roosevelt 
was taken to Chicago to the Merey 
Hospital. There it was found that 
the wound was more serious than 
was supposed. There was no prob- 
ing for the bullet, but anti-tetanus 
serum was administered to guard 
against infection. The physicians is- 
sued a bulletin to the public an- 
nouncing that there was “no cough 
and no bloody expectoration” and 
that the patient was “in magnificent 
physical condition due to his regular 
physical exercise and his habitual 
abstinence from tobacco and liquor.” 
His improvement was constant and 


‘rapid and on Monday, Oct. 21, a 
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week after the tragedy, Mr. Roose- 
yvelt was taken to New York, and to 
his home at Oyster Bay. He had 
received messages of sympathy from 
Governor and Mrs. Wilson, President 
Tait, Senator La Follette, Mr. Debs, 
the Democratic campaign managers, 
and from many hundreds of friends 
throughout the world. ‘There was 
universal sympathy for Roosevelt 
and indignation on account of the 
brutal and murderous assault. Gov- 
ernor Wilson decided to cancel as 
many of his campaign engagements 
as possible. He wished not to be 
the only candidate on the stump, and 
as Mr. Taft was not active in the 
campaign Governor Wilson wished 
to retire while Mr. Roosevelt was dis- 
abled. William J. Bryan, campaign- 
ing for Mr. Wilson in Indiana, said, 
amid the excitement and sympathy 
aroused for Mr. Roosevelt, that “the 
issues of the campaign should not 
be determined by the act of an as- 
sassin.” Mr. Roosevelt sent word 
that there should be no cessation of 
the Wilson campaign on his account; 
he asked no quarter. He issued from 
the hospital in Chicago the follow- 
ing statement: 


I wish to express my cordial agree- 
ment with the manly and proper state- 
ment of Mr. Bryan. I wish 
to point out, however, that neither I 
nor my friends have asked that the 
discussion be turned away from the 
principles that are involved. On the 
contrary, we emphatically demand that 
the discussion be carried on _ precisely 
as if I had not been shot. I shall be 
sorry if Mr. Wilson does not keep on 
the stump, and I feel that he owes it 
to himself and the American people to 
continue on the stump. I can- 
not too strongly emphasize the fact, 
upon which Progressives insist, that the 
welfare of any one man in this fight is 
wholly immaterial compared to the great 
and fundamental issues involved in the 
triumph of the principles for which our 
cause stands. peie 

So far as my opponents are con- 
cerned, whatever could with truth and 
propriety have been said against me 
and my cause’ before I was shot can 
with equal truth and equal propriety 
be said against me now, and it should 
be so said; and the things that cannot 
be said now. are merely the things that 
ought not to haye been said before. 
This is not a contest about any man; 
it is a contest concerning principles. 
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Shrank, the Assailant of Roose- 
velt—John Shrank, the assailant of 
Col. Roosevelt, is 36 years old, a 
native of northern Bavaria. He 
came to New York at the age of 16. 
He was formerly a bartender in his 
uncle’s saloon in New York. He in- 
herited property valued at $25,000. 
He had nursed a grievance against 
Roosevelt ever since the latter, as 
Police Commissioner, had closed his 
uncle’s saloon in 1895. He had fol- 
lowed Roosevelt for weeks seeking 
an opportunity to murder him as 
an enemy to his country’s liberties 
and to save the country: from civil 
war. He said he had a dream‘ re- 
vealing to him that Roosevelt, not 
Czolgosz, was the author of Me- 
Kinley’s assassination, and that Me- 
Kinley had appeared to him in a 
vision telling him to avenge his 
death. Shrank was placed under 
arrest and held for an examination 
into his sanity. On Nov. 22 he was 
declared insane and was committed 
by Municipal Judge A. C. Backus of 
Milwaukee to the Wisconsin North-~ 
ern Hospital for the Insane. Com- 
mitment followed the presentation of 
a report by a commission of five 
alienists in which the defendant was 
unanimously adjudged insane, aftlict- 
ed with “chronic and_ incurable 
paranoia.” 

Progressives Renew the Campaign. 
—Senator Beveridge filled an imme- 
diate engagement for Mr. Roosevelt 
in Louisville. Through Senator Bev- 
eridge Mr. Roosevelt asked Mr. Wil- 
son to answer categorically why it 
was that after the recommendation 
of his inaugural address in New 
Jersey and while insisting that the 
trust question is a state question, 
and in view of the fact that he had 
ample power in New Jersey to deal 
with the trusts, he had failed, during 
his term as Governor, to take action 
of any kind against the Standard Oil, 
Tobaceo, Sugar, or any other trust. 

Governor Wilson replied Oct. 17, . 
that the Republican legislature of 
New Jersey made revision of corpora- 
tion laws impossible, and no New 
Jersey official could prosecute or pro- 
pose dissolution for breach of the 
federal statutes. 

In addition to Mr. Roosevelt many 
other progressive speakers took the 
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platform. Governor Johnson of Cali- 
fornia, the candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent, Senator Bristow of Kansas, 


Senator Clapp of Minnesota, ex- 
Senator Beveridge, candidate for 
governor in Indiana, ex-Attorney- 
General Bonaparte, Comptroller 


Prendergast of New York, Miss Jane 
Addams, Jacob Riis, ex-Governor 
Fort and Everett Colby of New Jer- 
sey, William Dudley Foulke of In- 
diana, and Bourke Cockran of New 
York. 

The “Washington Party” in Penn- 
sylvania—In Pennsylvania the Pro- 
gressives put their electoral candi- 
dates on the ticket under the title 


“Washington “Party,” because the 
term “Progressive” had been pre- 
empted by others in the state. The 


Progressives were in a majority with- 
in the Republican party in that state 
and the majority of: the Republican 
electors nominated previous to the 
Republican National Convention were 
Roosevelt men, but the Progressives 
agreed with the Republicans to sub- 
stitute Taft electors for the Roose- 
velt electors on the Republican ticket, 
and to put their candidates under 
the new title “Washington Party.” 
Before this was done the Republicans 
had organized under the name 
“Lincoln Party” in order to have 
Taft electors in the field, but when 
the Roosevelt electors withdrew from 
the Republican ticket the “Lincoln 
Party” withdrew its ticket. 
Republican Anti-Roosevelt Pro- 
gressives—A group of Progressive 
Republican leaders refused to break 
with the old party and join the Pro- 
gressives. Senator Works of Cali- 
fornia refused to support either Taft 
or Roosevelt and thought it con: 
sistent with his principles to vote 
for Wilson. Senator Cummins of 
Iowa, who had been a candidate be- 
fore the Republican convention, an- 
nounced continued allegiance to the 
old party, though he expected to vote 
for Roosevelt. Senator Cummins ad- 
vised that any Republican who con- 
eluded from the evidence that Taft’s 
nomination was tainted should feel 
free to vote in a way most effectively 
to rebuke his party managers for 
the abuse of their trust. For him- 
self he felt that Taft was not pro- 
gressive and had been nominated by 
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a minority through questionable 
methods. Senator Borah of Idaho 
refused to support Taft nor would 
he give his adherence to the new 
party. He would advocate progres- 
sive principles and seek his own re- 
election. 

Hadley Adheres to Taft.—Gov- 
ernor Hadley of Missouri, after =! 
weeks of hesitation, announced his 
adherence to Taft and the Republi- 
cans. He was one of the seven goy- | 
ernors who had urged Roosevelt to i 
be a candidate. He spoke for the 


| Republicans at St. Louis Sept. 28 


saying that there are only two can- 
didates before the American people, ‘ 
Taft and Wilson. “Of these I prefer } 
Taft. While there were some con- 
ditions surrounding the Chicago con- 
vention of which I did not approve, 
I believe Taft will be the best man 
to solve them.” 

La Follette’s Attacks on Roose- 
velt.—Senator La Follette, of Wis- 
consin, manifested bitter personal 
hostility to Mr. Roosevelt. He 
would not endorse Taft nor approve 
the work of the Republican conven- 
tion, but while he supported Mr. 
MeGovern, the Republican nominee 
for governor of his state, he was 
understood to be throwing his in- 
fluence privately to the Democratic 
candidate for President. He made 
some speeches in the West for local 
progressive candidates on the Re- 
publican ticket. In La Follette’s 
Magazine he repeatedly attacked 
Roosevelt during the campaign. He 
charged that the ex-President was 
backed by the stock-watering opera- 
tions of the Steel Trust and the 
Harvester Trust; that he had or- 
ganized fake contests before the con- 
vention to secure his own nomina- 
tion; that he refused aid in making 
a progressive platform, and that his 
being “bound to have the nomination 
or to destroy the Republican party 
was a most striking example of mis- 
directed power and unworthy ambi- 
tion.” 


He could have caused the nomination 
of Hadley on a strong Progressive plat- 
form, but he would have no one but 
himself. He was there to force his own 
nomination or smash the convention. 
He was not there to preserve the in- 
tegrity of the Republican party and 
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make it an instrument for the promo- 
tion of progressive principles and the 
restoration of government to the peo- 
ple. He gagged his followers in the 
convention without putting on record 
any facts upon which the public could 
base a definite, intelligent judgment re- 
garding the validity of Taft’s nomina- 
tion. He clamored loudly for purging 
the convention roll of tainted delegates, 
without purging his own candidacy of 
his tainted contests and his tainted 
trust support. He offered no reason 
for a third party except his own over- 
mastering craving for a third term. 


In the Senate (Aug. 17) Mr. La 
Follette again announced his un- 
swerving allegiance to the Republi- 
can party and again bitterly at- 
tacked Mr. Roosevelt, during whose 
administration, according to la 
Follette, the trusts were increased in 
number from 149 to 1,020. 

Mr. Roosevelt, in his campaign, 
took notice of La Follette’s opposi- 
tion, which he regarded as personal. 
He affirmed that he (Roosevelt) had 
commended and supported La Fol- 
lette’s progressive policies in Wiscon- 
sin in the years gone by, and he ex- 
pressed regret that La Follette had 
seen fit, from personal disappoint- 


THE CLOSING DAYS. 


During the week prior to the elec- 
tion the several candidates renewed 
their appeals to the public. Mr. Taft 
spoke in letters that were given to 
the press, He emphasized, the dan- 
ger to material prosperity, which he 
said would be menaced by Democratic 
success. The election of the Demo- 
cratic candidate would be a leap in 
the dark. He assured the farmers 
that the removal of the duty on 
sugar would ruin the domestic beet- 
sugar industry. The third party did 
not hope for success, but most of 
them were so filled with hatred for 
the Republican party because it re- 
fused to accept their dictation that 
they are willing to bring disaster 
upon the whole country simply to 
gratify their revenge. 

Governor Wilson assured the pub- 
lic that Republican talk about panic 
and hard times destined to follow 
a Democratic victory was “a childish 
bluff,” and Chairman McCombs an- 


ment because of the failure of his 
own candidacy, to pursue a factional 
course in opposition to the over- 
whelming body of Progressives. The 
supporters of Roosevelt recalled the 
comment of La Follette’s Magazine 
upon Rooseyelt’s retirement from the 
Presidency in March, 1909. It com- 
mended the ex-President for the 
three great accomplishments of his 
administration, the Panama Canal, 
making peace between Russia and 
Japan, and sending the fleet around 
the world. But it commended him 
more highly for “impressing on the 
American mind the one great truth 
of economic justice, couched in the 
pithy phrase, ‘the square deal;’ for 
‘making reform respectable in a com- 
mercialized world,’ for the movement 
‘for the conservation of our national 
resources into which Roosevelt had 
thrown himself so energetically at 
a time when the nation knew not. 
toward what ruin and bankruptey it. 
was approaching.’” Thus the Pro- 
gressives sought to break the force 
of La Follette’s criticism, and to 
show how Roosevelt had been long 
recognized as the foremost leader of 
the Progressive cause. 


OF THE CAMPAIGN 


nounced that Governor Wilson was 
not in favor of free trade, but was. 
for readjusting the tariff in the in- 
terest of the people. 

Mr. Bryan and Senator La Follette 
renewed their attacks on Roosevelt. 

On Oct. 30 Mr. Roosevelt addressed 
a monster gathering in Madison 
Square Garden in New York. There 
was a demonstration of cheering and 
enthusiasm by a vast audience which 
lasted for over 40 minutes. The next 
evening at Madison Square Garden 
a demonstration in honor of Governor 
Wilson lasted for over an hour. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s last campaign message 
was that the Progressive party had 
won a moral victory, whatever the 
result of the balloting might be. 


The Progressive party has been 
founded and put upon a lasting basis. 
The old boss-controlled Republican or- 
ganization is a thing of the past, and 
the dream of the people for social jus- 
tice, and a return of their Government 
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into their own hands, has been formu- 
lated into a party programme and an 
organization which will carry on the 
fight until it is won. It is immaterial 
what part I. play. If I am able to 
serve, that is sufficient. If another 
can serve better, that is equally satis- 
factory. The main thing is for the 
movement to go forward to definite re- 
sults. 

The managers of each of the three 
leading parties made preélection pre- 
dictions of the success of their re- 
spective candidates. 

Death of Vice-President Sherman. 
—After a long illness James School- 
craft Sherman, Vice-President of the 
United States, died at his home in 
Utica, New York, at 9:42 p. m., on 
Oct. 30, of uremic poison caused by 
Bright’s disease. 

Mr. Sherman had played an im- 
portant part in Republican politics 
both in New York state and in the 
nation, always as an active, “rock- 
ribbed,” regular Republican. He was 
born in Utica, N. Y., Oct. 24, 1855, 
was graduated from Hamilton Col- 
lege in 1878, studied law, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1880. He 
at once entered politics and was 
elected Mayor of Utica in 1884. In 
1886 he was elected to Congress, and 
with the exception of one term he re- 
mained in the House till he was 


elected Vice-President in 1908. He 
had charge of the Republican con- 
gressional campaign in 1906. In 
1910 he was defeated for chairman 
of the New York State Republican 
convention by Theodore Roosevelt. 
In Congress he was a friend of 
Speaker Thomas B. Reed, and a close 
ally of Speaker Cannon, and he was 
recognized as one of the reliable con- 
servatives of the House. His most 
important work in Congress was 
done as chairman of the Committee 
on Indian Affairs of the House. 
Among Republicans he had the dis- 
tinction of being the only Vice-Presi- 
dent ever renominated by his party 
for a second term, and he was the 
first national candidate to die be- 
tween his nomination and the date 
set for election. He-.was the seventh 
Vice-President to die in office. His 
death leaves the office of Vice-Presi- 
dent vacant till March 4, 1913. The 
duty of presiding over the Senate 
will devolve upon whomever the 
Senate may select as president pro 
tempore. The Republican National 
Committee did not designate any one 
to take Mr. Sherman’s place on the 
Presidential ticket, and the eight 
electors of Utah and Vermont carried 
by his party were left free to vote 
for whom they choose. 


THE ELECTIONS 


Early State Elections—The state 
election was held in Vermont on 
Sept. 3. There were five parties with 
state tickets in the field. The week 
before the election Mr. Roosevelt 
made a vigorous ‘whirlwind cam- 
paign” in the state. Unofficial re- 
turns show the following vote on gov- 
ernor, which is here compared with 
that of two years ago: : 


1912. 1910. 

Allen M. Fletcher (Rep.) 26,259 35,263 

Harlan B. Howe (Dem.) 20,850 17,425 

Frazer Metzger (Prog.) 15,800 iva 
Clerment F. Smith 

(PVR DS ich ace ee 1,443 1,044 

Fred W. Suitor (Soc.) 1,181 1,055 


This is the largest Democratic vote 
since 1880, and showed a Democratic 
gain of 4,397 over the vote of 1908, 
Which indicated that the new party 
had drawn its vote almost entirely 
from the Republicans. As no can- 


didate received a majority, the goy- 
ernor will be chosen by the legisla- 
ture, which insures the election of 
Mr. Fletcher, Republican. The Pro- 
gressives claimed to have elected 50 
members of the lower house out of 
a membership of 246. 

The state election in Maine was 
held on Sept. 9. The Progressive 
party had no state ticket in Maine. 
The Progressive Republicans had con- 
trolled the party organization and 
eonvention in that state and had 
nominated a state ticket while send- 
ing Roosevelt delegates to Chicago. 
They and the regular Republicans 
cobperated in the support of a 
state ticket headed by William 1. 
Haines for governor. Out of a 
total vote of 142,000 the united Re- 
publicans had a majority of about 
4,000. Wm. T. Haines, the Republi- 
can candidate, received 70,928 votes, 
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against 67,905 for Frederick W. 
Plaisted, the Democratic candidate. 
Governor-elect Haines sought to 
maintain a neutral attitude as be- 
tween the “regulars” and the “‘pro- 
gressives,’ though he was claimed 
as a supporter of Roosevelt. The 
Republicans carried a small majority 
in both branches of the legislature, 
-and thereby gained a seat in the U. 
S. Senate, replacing Obadiah Gard- 
ner, the present Democratic senator, 
Chairman Hilles. of the Republican 
‘National Committee ‘said the result 
in Maine “proved the utter folly of 
a third party entering the race.” 
The Vote for Presidential Electors. 
—tThe result of the election of Noy. 5 
was a sweeping Democratic victory, 
not by majorities but by pluralities in 
so many states as to give that party’s 
candidate the largest vote and the 
largest majority in the Electoral Col- 
lege ever given to a party candidate. 
There are 531 electoral votes, a 
majority (or 266) being required 
for an election. President Taft car- 
ried two states, Vermont (by a very 
meagre plurality) and Utah. Each 
of these two states casts four votes, 
giving Mr. Taft but eight votes in 
the College. Mr. Roosevelt carried 
five states, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Minnesota, South Dakota and Wash- 
ington, and received 11 of the 13 
electoral votes of California, making 
88 votes in all. Roosevelt carried 
California by 174 on the highest elec- 
tor, but two of his electors fell short 
of a plurality. Governor Wilson 
carried all the other 41 states and 
two votes in California and will re- 
ceive 435. electoral votes, or 169 more 
than the necessary majority. (See 


table “Vote for President,” in De- | 


partment V.) 

In the following states Roosevelt 
eame second in the popular voting: 
Alabama, Arizona, Colorado, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana,  lowa, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, 
Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Oregon, South Caro- 
lina, Vermont, West Virginia. The 
Progressives ran third in 18 states. 

Taft came second in 
ing states: 
Delaware, Idaho, Kentucky, 


chusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New 


the follow- | 
Arkansas, Connecticut, but eight states. 
Massa- | the combined vote of Taft and Roose- 
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Hampshire, New Mexico, New York, 
Ohio, Oklahoma (there were no 
Roosevelt electors on the ballot in 
Oklahoma), Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyo- 
ming, making 19 states. The Repub- 
licans ran third in 25 states, and 
fourth in one, Nevada, where they 
were beaten by the Socialists. 

Wilson came second in California, 
Minnesota, Pennsylvania, South Da- 
kota, Utah, Washington. The Demo- 
erats ran third in Michigan and Ver- 
mont. 

The popular vote was as follows: 
Wilson, 6,290,818; Roosevelt, 4,123,- 


206; Taft, 3,484,529; Debs (Social- 
ist), 898,296; Chafin (Prohibition- 
ist), 207,965; Reimer (Socialist- 


Labor), 29,071. 

An examination of the election re- 
turns reveals certain significant fea- 
tures. While Governor Wilson has 
a popular plurality of more than 
2,160,000 over his nearest competitor 
(Roosevelt), yet by combining the 
votes of the other candidates there is 
found a. popular majority against 
Wilson of very close to 2,460,000 
votes. The combined vote for Taft and 
Roosevelt would make a majority of 
1,316,927 against Wilson. Wilson 
falls 177,128 votes short of the Bryan 
vote of 1896, and 118,288 short of 
the Bryan vote of 1908. It is known 
that many Independents, Anti-Bryan 
Democrats and Republicans voted for 
Mr. Wilson, and it is therefore ob- 
vious that very many former Bryan 
Democrats must have voted for Roose- 
velt or for Debs, or refrained from 
voting. In no state outside of the 
South did Governor Wilson receive 
a majority over the combined vote 
of Roosevelt and Taft. For instance, 
in New York Wilson’s plurality 
against Taft, his nearest competitor, 
was over 200,000, while the combined 
Taft-Roosevelt vote would make a 
majority of more than 189,000 over 
the Wilson vote. This is true of 
many other states wherein the Wil- 
son plurality was large. From these 
facts it appears that the returns do 
not indicate a decisive vote of popu- 
lar confidence in the Democratic 
party, though that party carried all 
On the other hand, 


velt fell short by 71,271 votes of the 
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‘Taft vote in 1908, another indication 
that there was a large stay-at-home, 
or absentee, vote. 

These figures are not to be taken 
as indicating that Governor Wilson 
would have been defeated if either 
Taft or Roosevelt had not been in the 
running. In that case Wilson’s elec- 
tion would probably have been even 
more decisive and overwhelming, since 
most of the followers of either Taft 
or Roosevelt would have voted for 
Wilson as against the other Repub- 
lican rival. 

Democratic Majority in House of 
Representatives—The Democrats 
elected a majority of 147 members in 
the House of Representatives out of a 
total membership of 4385. According 
to a list prepared in the office of the 
clerk of the House on Dee. 7 (see 
V, The Siaty-third Congress), the po- 
litical complexion of the next House 
will be: Democrats, 291; Republi- 
cans, 144, The Republican strength 
includes thé Progressives, of whom 
no returns are made. A number of 
the noted Republican leaders of the 
“Old Guard” failed of reélection—ex- 
Speaker Joseph G. Cannon and Wil- 
liam B. McKinley, of Illinois, Mr. 
Crumpacker, of Indiana, Mr. Currier 
and Mr. Sulloway, of New Hamp- 
shire, and Mr. Hill, of Connecticut. 

Democrats Control the Senate.— 
Another result of the election will 
be that the control of the United 
States Senate will pass to the Dem- 
ocrats. Deadlocks in senatorial elec- 
tions are possible in two states, 
Illinois, which has two senators to 
elect (one to take the place of Lori- 
mer, unseated), and Tennessee which 
has one. This will leave 93 senators 
to take their seats after March 4, 
1913. Forty-eight will be Democrats, 
43 Republicans and two Progressives. 
If two Republicans are elected from 
Illinois and a Democrat from Ten- 
nessee, the Democrats would still 
have a majority of one over a com- 
bination of Republicans and Progres- 
sives in the Senate. In case of a tie 
Vice-President Marshall would have 
the deciding vote. This estimate is 
based on the probability that New 
Hampshire and Maine will elect 
Democratie senators, though this is 
by no means assured. The Progres- 
sives hold the balance of power in 


both these states. Tennessee is likely 
to elect a Democrat. In Illinois, ow- 
ing to the feud between Progressives 
and Republicans, at least one Demo- 
erat is likely to be elected. (See V, 
The Siaty-third Congress.) 

Governors were elected in 35 states 
and in 21 of these elections the Demo- 
erats were successful. In New York, 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois Demo- 
cratic governors were elected by large 
pluralities. In Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota, however, the Republican can- 
didates for governor were elected, 
though the party was second in Wis- 
consin and third in Minnesota in its 
national ticket. Many Progressives 
supported the state and local tickets 
of the Republicans. ,(See VI, State 
and Territorial Government.) 

Commenting upon the 
Governor Wilson said: 


The result fills me with the hope 
that the thoughtful progressive forces 
of the nation may now at last unite 
to give the country freedom of enter- 
prise and a government released from 
all corporate and private influences, 
devoted to justice and progress. There 
is absolutely nothing for the honest 
and enlightened business men of the 
country to fear. No man whose busi- 
ness is conducted without violation of 
the rights of free competition and 
without such private understandings 
and secret alliances as violate the 
principle of our law and the policy 
of all wholesome commerce and en- 
terprise need fear either interference 
or embarrassment from the Adminis- 
tration. Our hope and purpose is now 
to bring all the free forces of the 
nation into active and intelligent co- 
operation and to give to our prosperity 
a freshness and spirit and a confidence 
such as it has not had in our time. 


election, 


Mr. Taft regarded the vote for 
Roosevelt and Debs as a warning 
that the radical propaganda in favor 
of fundamental changes in our con- 
stitutional representative government 
was threatening and formidable. He 
urged Republicans to rally around 
the party standard and to reorganize 
for the future. He said: 


We must make clear to the young 
men of the country, who have been 
weaned away from sound principles of 
government by promise of reforms im- 
possible of accomplishment by mere 
legislation that patriotism and com- 
mon sense require them to return to 
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the support of our Constitution. 
Without compromising our principles 
we miust convince and win back for- 
mer Republicans and we must re- 
enforce our ranks with Constitution- 
loving Democrats. We favor every 
step of progress toward more _per- 
fect equality of opportunity and the 
ridding society of injustice. But we 
know that all progress worth making 
is possible with our present form of 
government and that to sacrifice that 
which is of the highest value in our 
governmental structure for undefined 
and impossible reform is the wildest 
folly. We must face the danger with 
a clear knowledge of what it is. 


Mr. Roosevelt accepted the result 
with “good humor and contentment.” 
He said: 


As for the Progressive cause I can 
only repeat what I have already so 
many times said: The fate of the 
leader for the time being is of little 
consequence, but the cause itself must 
in the end triumph, for its triumph 
is essential to the well-being of the 
American people. . . So far from 
being over, the battle has just begun. 


Thomas Woodrow Wilson, twenty- 
eighth President of the United States, 
was born at Staunton, Va., Dec. 28, 
1856. He was graduated from 
Princeton University with the degree 
of A. B. in 1879 and A. M. in 1882. 
In 1882, also, he received the degree 
of LL. B. from the University of 
Virginia, and began the practice of 
law‘ at Atlanta, Ga. In 1883, how- 
ever, he abandoned the bar for fur- 
ther study, which resulted in his 
admission to the degree of Ph. D. by 
Johns Hopkins University in 1886. 
From 1885 to 1888 Dr. Wilson was 
associate professor of history and 
political economy in Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, and from 1888 to 1890 he was 
professor of the same subjects in 
Wesleyan University. In 1890 Dr. 
Wilson joined the staff of Princeton 
University as professor of jurispru- 
dence and politics, and on Aug. 1, 
1902, was made president of the uni- 
versity. He resigned Oct. 20, 1910, 
having become a candidate for the 
office of governor of New Jersey, to 
whieh he was elected the following 
month, by a Democratic majority of 
50,000, for the term Jan. 17, 1911, 
to Jan. 14, 1914. Governor Wilson 
was the first Democrat elected gov- 


ernor of New Jersey in 16 years. A 
Democratic House was elected with 
him but the Senate remained Re- 
publican. Nevertheless, Governor 
Wilson was able to secure, during 
the session of 1911, a large amount 
of important legislation (see AMER- 
1cAN YEAR Book, 1911), including a 
rigid corrupt-practices act; the es- 
tablishment of the direct primary 
for all elective offices, including 
those of U. S. senator and delegate 
to national nominating conventions; 
the establishment of state control 
of all public-service corporations; 
and a workmen’s compensation act. 

In the state campaign of 1911 Goy- 
ernor Wilson took an active part, but 
was unsuccessful in his effort to se- 
cure the election of a Democratic 
legislature: The Republicans won 
control of the House and also a 
majority on joint ballot. The legis- 
lation of 1912 was comparatively un- 
important. 

Thomas Riley Marshall, Vice-Pres- 
ident-elect, was born at New Man- 
chester, Ind., March 14, 1854. He 
was graduated from Wabash College 
in 1873, and two years later was 
admitted to the bar. Mr. Marshall 
practiced law from 1875 to 1909 at © 
Columbia City, which is still his 
home. In 1908 he was elected gov- 
ernor of Indiana by a Democratic 
majority of about 15,000; at the 
same election the state gave a ma- 
jority of over 10,000 to Republican 
electors. During Governor Marshall’s 
first term, the Indiana Senate was 
Republican, but at the election of 
1910, at which Governor Marshall 
was reélected, a legislature Demo- 
cratic in both branches was returned. 
The legislation enacted under Gov- 
ernor Marshall’s inspiration, at the 
regular biennial session of 1911, in- 
cluded: Ratification of the income- 
tax amendment to the federal Consti- 
tution; a resolution for the popular 
election of United States senators; 
a corrupt-practices and campaign- 
contribution publicity statute; an 
employers’-liability law on liberal 
lines, abolishing workman’s waiver 
and the fellow-servant rule; a_ bill 
authorizing the railroad commission 
to fix rates; child labor laws; cold- 
storage limitation; standardization 
of weights and measures; provision 
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for sanitary inspection of school- 
houses; provision for industrial in- 
spection for safety of factories, mines, 
and railroads; a law making block 
signals obligatory on all steam and 
~ electric railways; and a bill for mak- 
ing uniform the accounting of all 
public offices in the state. 

Extra Session: of the New Con- 
gress.—President-elect Wilson left 
for Bermuda for a month’s vacation 
Noy. 16. On the eve of his depar- 
ture he announced that he would call 
Congress in extra session not later 
than April 15. He said: 


I shall do this not only because I 
think the pledges of the party odught 
to be redeemed as promptly as possible, 
but also because I know it to be in the 
interest of business that all uncer- 
tainty as to what the particular items 
of tariff revision are to be should be 
removed as soon as possible. 


Campaign Funds.—Each of the na- 
tional party committees was required 
by the new federal Corrupt Practices 
Act to make public a statement of 
the funds used in the campaign, their 
extent and their sources, with the 
number and names of the party’s 
financial supporters. 

The statement of the Republican 
Committee filed with the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives showed 
that it had received a fund of $904. 
828 and that $900,363 was spent in 
the campaign. The largest contribu- 
tor to the Republican fund was 
Charles P. Taft, a brother of the 
President, who gave $150,000. 
cis L. Leland, of New York, gave 
$50,000, and J. P. Morgan and An- 
drew Carnegie each gave $25,000. 
There were many contributions of 
$10,000. 
speakers, salaries, advertising, rent, 
and other purposes, including $75,000 


Fran- | 


to the American Association of For- 
eign Newspapers. The Republican 
treasury shows an unexpended bal- 
ance of about $5,000. 


receipts of $1,159,446 for the party 
campaign fund. There were 89,854 
donors on the list, all but 1,625 of 
the gifts being for less than $100. 
Charles R. Crane, of Chicago, was the 
heaviest’ contributor, with $40,000 to 
his credit. He was closely followed 
by Cleveland H. Dodge, of New York, 
|who gave $35,000. Though there 
were many subscriptions above $10,- 
000 from wealthy men, the large 
number of subscribers with small sub- 
scriptions showed the popular source 
|of Governor Wilson’s financial back- 
jing. The Democratic Committee has 
about $25,000 remaining in the party 
| treasury. 

| The report of the Progressive party 
| for its national campaign showed re- 
|ceipts amounting to $676,672.73 ‘and 
|disbursements of $666,500. While 
|many party members paid small sums 
for the party cause, large sums were 
|given to the Progressive committee 
|by George W. Perkins ($130,000), 
| Frank A. Munsey ($101,250), and 
| Douglas Robinson ($51,250). There 
| was a balance of $11,000 in the party 
| treasury. 

‘The total on account of the three 
leading candidates for the Presidency 
| Was $2,740,956; on account of can- 
| didates for the Senate, $110,000; on 
/account of candidates for the House, 
| $1,334.955. In the pre-convention 
campaign, among the three Republi- 
can candidates, Taft, Roosevelt, and 
La_ Follette, there was expended 
$791,684: among the four Democratic 
| candidates, Wilson, Harmon, Clark, 


The expenditures were for}and Underwood, there was an expen- 


diture of $441,626, making a total 
tof $1,233,310. 


THE WORK OF CONGRESS 


The second (first regular) session 
of the Sixty-second Congress began 
Dee. 4, 1911, and continued till Aug. 
26, 1912, the longest session in 30 
years. The Senate was Republican, 
the House Democratic. Since the 
important legislative results of the 
session are considered under various 
departments of the Year Book, only 
a general summary of the work of 
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| Congress is attempted here, together 
with a presentation of certain sub- 
jects of Congressional action not else- 
where considered. (For brief sum- 
mary of legislation with references 
to more extended discussion, see V, 
The Sixty-second Congress.) 
Organization of the House.—It is 
important to notice, in the first 
place, that the House continued its 


The Democratic statement showed _ 
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modified organization and its new 
methods for the direction of its af- 
fairs, in answer to the public demand 
for a more popular control of legis- 
lation. Instead of electing a speaker 
and then empowering him to appoint 
the committees (thus giving him al- 
most autocratic control of legisla- 
tion), it withholds from the speaker 
the power of appointment and con- 
fers the selection of the committees 
on the House itself, that is to say, 
on the caucus of the dominant party 
in the House through its Committee 
on Committees, as each party is al- 
lowed to select its share of each com- 
mittee. 

Tendencies of Legislation—It was 
the purpose of the leadership in the 
Democratic House to direct legisla- 
tion on three main lines: (1) to lower 
the tariff and thereby, as was 
claimed, to reduce the cost of living; 
(2) to establish the publicity of cam- 
paign funds and political activities, 
including the ownership of the news- 
paper “organs of public opinion,” and 
thereby eliminate many abuses from 
political life; and (3) to seek to 
bring about better and more humane 
conditions for the working people of 
the nation. 

The Tariff—The tariff measures 
passed in the House and, by a com- 
bination of Democrats and Progres- 
sives, in the Senate, and vetoed by 
President Taft, are considered else- 
where (see XIV, Public Finance). 

Government and Political Condi- 
tions——Three bills in the interest of 
popular government and improved 
political conditions were passed by 
both houses and were approved by 
the President: (1) a constitutional 
amendment providing for popular 
election of United States senators 
(see II, Popular Government and 
Current Politics); (2) an act re- 
quiring full publicity of the sources 
of all campaign funds used by party 
committees and of the election 
expenses of individual candidates 
(ibid.); (3) an act to compel news- 
papers to disclose their ownership in 
order that influences and interests 
that might determine the policy of 
the paper may be known to the public 
(see XXXIII, Journalism). The lat- 
ter law was finally incorporated in 
the Post Office Appropriation bill. 


Industrial Conditions—The im- 
provement of industrial conditions 
was sought by the passage of sev- 
eral acts in the interest of working 
men and women. An Industrial Com- 
mission was created charged with the 
duty of inquiring into conditions 
among the working classes and of 
proposing remedial legislation (see 


XVII, Labor Legislation). A Chil- 
dren’s Bureau was authorized (see 
XXII, Prevention, Correction, and 


Charity), and a prohibitive tax was 
placed upon the manufacture of white 
sulphur matches (see XIV, Public 
Finance). 

The Commerce Court.—On May 10, 
the House passed a bill abolishing 
the Commerce Court. On June 7, 
the Supreme Court handed down a 
decision which affirmed that the 
powers of the Commerce Court are 
limited to questions of law and that 
it has no power of reviewing the de- 
cisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on questions of fact. On 
June 12 the Senate by a vote of 29 
to 22 (6 Republicans voting with 23 
Democrats for the measure) proposed 
the following amendment to the 
House bill abolishing the Commerce 
Court: 


So much of the Act of 1910 creating 
the Commerce Court, and so much of 
section 9 of the General Judiciary Act 
of 1911 with reference to the Com- 
merce Court which provides for five 
additional Circuit Court judgeships, 
are hereby repealed together with so 
much of said acts as authorized the 
President to appoint five additional 
circuit judges, and the number of Cir- 
cuit Judges is hereby reduced to 29. 


The bill so amended was passed by 
both houses but was vetoed by the 
President and killed. 

In the closing days of the session 
President Taft vetoed the Legisla- 
tive, Executive and Judicial Appro- 
priation bill a second time because 
Congress insisted upon inserting pro- 
visions that practically abolished ‘the 
Commerce Court,—the Congress thus 
seeking to do by a “rider” what it 
could not do directly over the Presi- 
dential veto. The veto was overridden 
in the House but was sustained in 
the Senate. Provision was then made 
in the Appropriation bill for keeping 
the Court alive till March 3, 1913, 
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and as thus provided it was signed 
by the President. No provision for 
the support of the Commerce Court 
was' made in the Legislative, Execu- 
tive and Judicial Appropriation bill 
introduced Dec. 4. (See also 1X, Law 
and Jurisprudence.) 

La Follette’s “Gateway” Amend- 
ment.—Senator La Follette, of Wis- 
consin, introduced a joint resolution 
in the Senate on Aug. 6 for a “gate- 
way” amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, an amendment, 
that is, that will make all future 
amendments easier. This proposal 
is promoted by the belief that it is 
now too slow and ‘difficult to amend 
the Constitution of the United States. 
The “gateway” amendment proposes, 
instead of requiring a two-thirds vote 
of both houses of Congress and a 
ratification by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the states, according 
to the usual amending process, that 
an article shall become a part of 
the Constitution providing in sub- 
stance as follows: A majority of 
Congress may submit amendments to 
the states and a majority of the 
states together with a majority of 
all the voting people of the United 
States may secure their adoption. 
If a majority of Congress are not 
disposed to take the initiative in 
submitting an amendment, the favor- 
able action of ten states, either by 
legislative or popular action, may re- 
quire its submission. 

Investigation of Senatorial Elec- 
tions: Senator Stephenson, of Wis- 
consin.—Charges were made against 
Senator Stephenson, of Wisconsin, to 
the effect that he had made corrupt 
use of money in securing his election 
to the Senate. Stephenson admitted 
that he had spent over $107,000 in 
his campaign, but denied that any 
of this money was illegally used. The 
Senate Committee on Elections inves- 
tigated the matter, and on March 27 
the Senate, by a vote of 40 to 34, 
exonerated Mr. Stephenson of all 
complicity in corruption in his elec- 
tion and he was allowed to retain 
his seat. 

Senator Lorimer of Illinois.—On 
July 13, by a vote of 55 to 28, the 
United States Senate decided that 
William Lorimer, of Illinois, had no 
title to the seat in the Senate which 


he had occupied for more than two 
years. It was on May 26, 1909, 
that the Illinois legislature had de- 
clared him elected. The Senate now 
declared that his election had been 
brought about by corrupt practices 
and was void. The resolution oust- 
ing Lorimer was as follows: 


Resolved, That corrupt methods and 
practices were employed in the elec- 
tion of William Lorimer to the Sen- 
ate of the United States from the 
State of Illinois and that his election 
was therefore invalid. 


Lorimer’s election had been effect- 
ed in a Republican Legislature by a 
combination of 55 Republican and 
53 Democratic votes. Charges of 
bribery brought about an investiga- 
tion by a special committee of the 
United States Senate (see AMERICAN 
Year Boor, 1911, p. 63). This com- 
mittee, with Senator Burrows of 
Michigan as chairman, reported in 
favor of Lorimer’s retaining his seat. 
A minority report, however, took the 
ground that there was sufficient evi- 
dence of corruption to invalidate the 
election, though Senator Lorimer’s 
connivance was not proven. The ma- 
jority report was adopted in the Sen- 
ate by a vote of 46 to 40, March lI, 
1911. 

The Illinois Senate, by a vote of 39 
to 10, in May, 1911, formally charged 
that Lorimer’s election had been se- 
cured corruptly. The United States 
Senate thereupon, June 1, 1911, voted 
unanimously for a new investigation. 
This was conducted by the regular 
committee on privileges and elections, 
which again decided by a vote of 5 
to 3 (March 28, 1912) that in the 
absence of proof of his own culpabil- 
ity Mr. Lorimer was entitled to his 
seat. But the minority members of 
this committee reported the resolu- 
tion as quoted above, and it was 
found that the majority of the Sen- 
ate were not disposed again to sus- 
tain Lorimer. On a verdict vote, 26 
Republicans and 29 Democrats voted 
to unseat Lorimer and 20 Republi- 
cans and eight Democrats voted in 


‘his favor. 


It is fair to point out that the 
minority resolution displacing Lori- 
mer was framed to avoid the charge 
of complicity on Mr. Lorimer’s part 
in the “corrupt methods.” 
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Mr. Lorimer spoke twelve hours in 
his own defense. He denounced those 
who opposed him, 
Roosevelt and the Chicago newspapers 
that had procured and published the 
testimony on which the proceedings 
were based. 

Mr. Taft, as shown in a published 
letter he had written to Mr. Roose- 
velt, made public after the Taft- 
Roosevelt breach occurred, had urged 
certain senators to study the Lorimer 
record carefully as he believed it 
presented proof of corruption. On 
account of this, two days after the 
unseating of Lorimer (July 15) the 
Senate, led by Senator Bailey, re- 
solved that: 


Any attempt on the part of a presi- 
dent of the United States to exercise 
the powers and influence of his great 
office for the purpose of controlling 
the vote of any senator upon a ques- 
tion involving the right to a seat in 
the senate or any other matter within 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the sen- 
ate would violate the spirit, if not the 
letter, of the constitution, and invade 
the rights of the senate. 


Impeachment of Judge Hanford.— 
Proceedings looking to the impeach- 
ment of Judge Cornelius H. Hanford, 
of Seattle, U. S. District Judge of 
the Western District of Washing- 
ton, were initiated by the Socialist 
member in the House, Victor Berger, 
of Wisconsin. The resolution calling 
for an inquiry charged Judge Han- 
ford with “a long series of corrupt 
and unlawful decisions,” including 
the cancelation of a citizen’s natural- 
ization papers on the sole ground 
that the citizen was a Socialist. The 
Congressional inquiry began at Se- 
attle, June 27, but before the final 
decision was reached, Judge Hanford 
resigned and his resignation was ac- 
cepted by President Taft, Aug. 5. 
This brought the proceedings to a 
close. 

Impeachment of Judge Atchbald.— 
On July 8, 13 articles of impeach- 
ment were presented to the House of 
Representatives against Judge Robert 
W. Archbald of the Commerce Court, 
by a unanimous vote of the Judiciary 
Committee. On July 11 the House, 
by a vote of 220 to 1, resolved upon 
impeachment, the one dissenting 
member being John R. Farr, who 


represents Judge Archbald’s district. 
The charges assert that Archbald 


especially Mr.!while he was United States district 


judge accepted money and obtained 
credit from persons who were inter- 
ested in litigation before his court, 
and that while judge of the Commerce 
Court he tried to influence railway 
companies and coal companies con- 
trolled by the railway companies to 
enter into contracts with men asso- 
ciated with him from which he would 
profit. This was done while these 
corporations were parties to litiga- 
tion pending in the Commerce Court. 
Judge Archbald’s name did not appear 
on the face of these contracts, but 
it is alleged that he was pecuniarily 
interested in them; and while the 
public did not know of his interest 
the officials of the interested corpo- 
rations did know. 

The House managers for the im- 
peachment were Chairman Clayton 
and six other members of the Judi- 
ciary Committee. The case was left 
pending before the Senate when 
Congress adjourned in August. On 
Dec. 3 the Senate convened as a trial 
court. Archbald appeared before the 
High Court to answer the charges 
of “high crimes and misdemeanors.” 
His chief counsel, A. 8. Worthington, 
declared the House had brought pro- 
ceedings upon facts that if properly 
analyzed would show the jurists mo- 
tives to be unquestionable, and that 
the charges were vague and indefi- 
nite; and it was proposed also to 
rest the defense on the ground that 
the charges were not indictable at 
law. The Senate proceeded to hear 
witnesses in ‘the case. The House 
managers for the prosecution had 
closed their case and the defense was 
proceeding when the Senate adjourned 
on Dec. 19, to reconvene Jan. 3, 1913. 

New Mexico and Arizona.—Two 
new states were added to the Union 
during 1912, New Mexico, by the 
President’s proclamation of Jan. 6, 
and Arizona, by his proclamation of 
Feb. 14. The formal admission of 
Arizona makes the forty-eighth state, 
and places under state governments 
all the contiguous continental terri- 
tory of the United States. By the 
date of her admission Arizona be- 
came known as the “Valentine State.” 
Her first Governor was inaugurated 
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on Feb. 14, after telegraphic notice 
had been received of the President’s 
proclamation of admission. Arizona 
had been barred from statehood in 
1911 by the veto of President Taft 
who objected to the clause in her pro- 
posed constitution providing for the 
recall of judges, and the people of 
Arizona were required to rescind this 
provision of their Constitution before 
their state was accepted (see AMERI- 
can YEAR Book, 1911, p. 262). Gov- 
ernor Hunt in his inaugural address 
promised to give the state a “golden 
rule” administration, recommended 
an anti-lobbying measure and an 
amendment to the constitution re- 
storing the provision for recalling 
judges by popular vote. The latter 
provision has been inserted into the 
new state’s constitution by vote of 
the people on Nov. 5. 

Investigation of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation.—_The committee of the 
House, headed by A. O. Stanley, of 
Kentucky, appointed in 1911 to in- 
vestigate the U. S. Steel Corporation 
(see AMERICAN YEAR Book, 1911, p: 
60), presented a voluminous report 
on Aug. 2. The nine members of the 
committee divided on party lines. 
The five Democratic members pre- 
sented a majority report bitterly hos- 
tile to the Steel Corporation, de- 
nouncing the absorption of the Ten- 
nessee Coal and Iron Co. in 1907 and 
Mr. Roosevelt’s connection therewith, 
and estimating the value of the prop- 
erty of the Steel Corporation at 
about one-third the capitalization. 
The report of the Republican mem- 
bers, much more restrained in tone, 
estimated, from the same data, the 
amount of “water” in the securities 
of the Steel Corporation at about 
one-half. There were, in addition, a 
number of statements by individual 
members of the committee, taking 
exception to certain points in the 
majority and minority reports. The 
recommendations of the majority 
were: that any corporation dealing 
in articles handled in interstate com- 
merce which controls 30 per cent. of 
the total output of the country 
should ipso facto be deemed a mo- 
nopoly; that in suits alleging a re- 
straint of trade the burden of proof 
should be shifted from the. Govern- 
ment to the defendant corporation; 


that interlocking directorates and the 
ownership of railroads by industrial 
companies be prohibited; and that 
an injured private party be given the 
right to institute suit to prevent the 
organization of a combination in re- 
straint of trade. The minority ad- 
vocated federal incorporation of cor- 
porations capitalized at more than 
$50,000,000, and federal control of 
such corporations by an Interstate 
Commission of Industry with power 
to prescribe maximum prices. No 
legislative action was taken on the 
reports up to the end of the year. 

Investigation of Campaign Funds. 
—In August an attack was made on 
Senator Boies Penrose, of Pennsyl- 
vania, based on letters published in 


| the August number of Hearst’s Maga- 


zine, charging the Senator with the 
receipt of $25,000 from John D. Arch- 
bold, of the Standard Oil Company, 
during the Republican campaign of 
1904. On Aug. 21 Senator Penrose 
declared in the Senate that this $25,- 
000 was a part of a contribution of 
$125,000 made by the Standard Oil 
Company to Roosevelt’s campaign 
fund, the rest of which had been 
paid directly to the national treas- 
urer, Cornelius N. Bliss, since dead. 
He implied that Roosevelt was in- 
formed of this contribution, and had 
in fact solicited an additional $150,- 
000 from the same source, the re- 
fusal of which led to the subsequent 
prosecution of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany under the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration. Senator Penrose and Mr. 
Archbold testified to this effect on 
Aug. 23 before a committee of the 
Senate investigating campaign con- 
tributions. Mr. Roosevelt at once 
issued a statement in denial of these 
charges, and all knowledge of Stand- 
ard Oil contributions was likewise 
denied by George B. Cortelyou, chair- 
man of the Republican National Com- 
mittee during the campaign of 1904, 
On Sept. 30 a special committee of 
the Senate, headed by Senator Moses 
E. Clapp, of Minnesota, met in Wash- 
ington to investigate these and other 
charges relating to campaign contri- 
butions. Mr. Roosevelt testified be- 
fore this committee on Oct. 4. The 
fact of contributions by men con- 
nected with large corporations to the 
Republican campaign fund of 1904 
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was established, but there was no 
proof of improper relations with cor- 
porations on the part of Mr. Roose- 
velt. A mass of testimony was taken 
also on the sources of party funds 
in the campaigns of 1908 and 1912. 
At the close of the year the com- 
mittee had not completed its work. 

Congress in December.—The session 
of Congress in December lasted less 
than three weeks, adjournment for 
the holidays being taken on Dec. 19. 
In view of the anticipated extra ses- 
sion of the newly elected Congress, 
even less than usual in new legisla- 
tion was projected in this brief pe- 
riod, the important problems of gov- 
ernment being left to the incoming 
Sixty-third Congress under the man- 
date of the recent election. Among 
the measures proposed or brought 
forward for further discussion and 
left pending may be mentioned: the 
creation of a new Cabinet place, to 
be known as the Department of 
Labor; a bill to prevent interstate 
shipment of liquors into prohibition 
states (see XVI, The Liquor Traffic) ; 
a plan for pensioning ex-Presidents, 
probably called forth by a proposal 
of Andrew Carnegie to provide for 
ex-Presidents and their widows from 
his personal fortune and by his pri- 
vate benevolence; a bill authorizing 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to make a physical examination of 
all railway property in the United 
States; a proposal for river and har- 
bor improvement that would carry 
an appropriation of $56,000,000, 
urged by the chief engineer of the 
army; and two proposed constitu- 
tional amendments introduced by 
Senator Bristow, of Kansas, provid- 
ing for a referendum on certain 
United States Supreme Court de- 
cisions (see V, Amendments to the 
Federal Constitution). The Senate 
proceedings in the Archbald impeach- 
ment, which have demanded the 
greater share of the Senate’s atten- 
tion, are considered elsewhere. 

The chief interest in the politics 
of Congress has centered in the effort 
of the progressive Democrats in the 
Senate to displace Senator Martin, 
of Virginia, from his position as 
leader of the Democratic majority 
in that body and to prevent Senator 
Simmons, of North Carolina, from 


succeeding by the rule of seniority 
to the chairmanship of the Finance 
Committee of the Senate. A series 
of conferences among progressive 
Senators has resulted in an under- 
standing for a reorganization move- 
ment designed to insure the control 
of legislation and policies after March 
4, 1913, by Senators in full sympathy 
with the views of President-elect Wil- 
son. The plan for party reorganiza- 
tion in the Senate will involve the 
entire subject of Senate control and 
a new system of committee assign- 
ments that will distribute important 
committee places alike to new men 
and old, instead of allowing seniority 
in service to determine leadership 
and power. William J. Bryan in De- 
cember urged the extension of the 
same principle to the organization of 
the House. 

The President’s Messages.—Presi- 
dent Taft has continued his custom 
of dividing his recommendations to 
Congress into a series of messages, 
rather than attempting to cover all 
the subjects under consideration in 
one extensive document. His first 
message (Dec. 3) was confined to 
foreign relations, political and indus- 
trial. In this President Taft calls 
attention to the large increase in our 
export trade as a vindication of the 
foreign policy of his administration, 
in responding to modern ideas of 
commercial intercourse. 

In a second message (Dec. 6) Pres- 
ident Taft recommended: the Aldrich 
plan of currency reform; no amend- 
ment of the Sherman anti-trust law; 
denial of autonomy and independence 
to the Philippines; three battleships 
for the coming year, and a return 
to the policy of two battleships a 
year; Congressional approval of the 
army reorganization plan of the War 
College, to make the army ready 
instantly for war; passage of the 
militia pay bill to increase the com- 
pensation of the organized militia in 
the field; lessening the penalty when 
corporations inadvertently disobey 
the corporation tax act; citizenship 
without statehood for Porto Ricans; 
regulation of water power grants so 
that navigable streams may be im- 
proved by water power companies; 
and enactment of a workmen’s com- 
pensation law. As to the tariff, the 
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President deemed it needless to make 
recommendations for Protection, since 
“a new Congress has been elected on 
a tariff for revenue only rather than 
a protective tariff.” 

The “Money Trust” Investigation. 
—During December the “money 
trust” investigation (see XIV, Bank- 
ing and Currency) made considerable 
progress, and it was expected at the 
end of the year that the report of 
the investigating committee would be 
presented to Congress by Feb. 1, 1913. 
Hearings were resumed on Dec. 9, 


LATE EVENTS 


Supreme Court Decisions—The de- 
cisions of the U. S. Supreme Court 
in two important suits under the 
Sherman anti-trust act were handed 
down in December. On Dec. 2 the 
Court, reversing an.earlier decision 
of the U. S. Circuit Court, declared 
illegal the acquisition by the Union 
Pacific Co. of a large block of the 
stock of the Southern Pacifie Co. and 
ordered the dissolution of the com- 
bination. The Court holds that 
where the facts and circumstances 
point to actual or possible restraint 
of interstate commerce, a direct hold- 
ing of stock by one company in a 
second company with which it com- 
petes is in violation of the law. Ac- 
tually the Union Pacific holds only 
46 per cent. of the outstanding stock 
of the Southern Pacific Co., the 
Huntington interest acquired by E. 
H. Harriman after Mr. Huntington’s 
death in 1900, but the court decided 
that this was sufficient to enable the 
Union Pacific to dominate Southern 
Pacific affairs. The Union Pacific 
Co. was given 90 days in which to 
decide upon a plan for divesting it- 
self of its holdings of Southern Pa- 
cific stock. 

In a decision in the anthracite coal 
eases handed down on Dec. 16, the 
Court holds that, while a single con- 
tract of the sort whereby the inde- 
poet anthracite producers have 
ound themselves to deliver the out- 
put of their mines to the rail car- 
riers for 65 per cent. of the average 
market price at tidewater may be 
entirely innocent in itself, the series 
of such contracts involved in the 
present case, being the result of a 


when an inquiry was begun into the 
clearing-house system. Later the 
New York Stock Exchange was un- 
der investigation, and on Dec. 19 and 
20 J. Pierpont Morgan was exam- 
ined, the committee adjourning on 
the latter date to Jan. 9, 1913. A 
mass of statistics relating to bank- 
ing and monetary conditions in New 
York and elsewhere has been accumu- 
lated, but little apparent evidence 
of organized control of the money 
market by large aggregations of 
capital. 
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concerted plan between the defend- 
ants to suppress competition in price 
between their own output and that 
of the independent operators through 
control of the sale of the latter in 
interstate commerce, is in violation 
of the anti-trust law. The Court de- 
clares unlawful also the acquisition 
by the different carriers of the stock 
of the Temple Iron Co., but finds in- 
sufficient evidence of the existence 
among anthracite carriers of a gen- 
eral combination, alleged by the Goy- 
ernment, for an apportionment of 
total tonnage to the seaboard by an 
agreement in the nature of a pooling 
arrangement. 

Conference of Governors—The fifth 
annual conference of state governors 
was held in Richmond, Va., the first 
week in December. One of the im- 
portant themes was that of agricul- 
tural credits. A committee of the 
governors was appointed to draft 
uniform rural credit laws to be rec- 
ommended to the states. Upon the 
visit of the governors to the White 
House President Taft aroused fur- 
ther interest in the subject of making 
it easier for farmers to secure loans 
at a low rate of interest. He rec- 
ommended uniform state legislation 
to make possible a system of credits 
similar to that in some European 
countries. A state income tax law 
and uniform divorce legislation were 
other subjects discussed. The con- 
ference effected a permanent organi- 
zation by electing Miles C. Riley, of 
the Wisconsin Legislative Reference 
Library, as secretary. The confer- 
ence adjourned to meet in Colorado 
Springs in 1913. 
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Republican Reorganization. — On 
Dec. 7 the Republican governors of 
12 states coming from the Conference 
of Governors (gq. v.) were in consul- 
tation in Washington, D. C., on the 
question of the reorganization of the 
Republican party. There were in at- 
tendance Governors Goldsborough, of 
Maryland, Hadley, of Missouri, 
Oddie, of Nevada, Tener, of Penn- 
sylvania, Glasscock, of West Vir- 
ginia, Eberhart, of Minnesota, Car- 
roll, of Iowa, Hanna, of North Da- 
kota, McGovern, of Wisconsin, Spry, 
of Utah, Vessey, of South Dakota, 
and Carey, of Wyoming. The specific 
subject discussed was reported to 
have been the advisability of calling 
a meeting of the Republican National 
Committee with a view of calling, 
prior to the Congressional campaign 
of 1914, a national convention of the 
party for the purpose of agreeing 
upon a platform on which both the 
progressives and conservatives in the 
party can unite. 

On Dee. 18 over 500 Illinois Re- 
publicans, representing every county 
in the state, met in Chicago to con- 
sider reorganization and future plans. 
The conference adopted a resolution 
in line with the proposal of the Pro- 
gressives, that representation of the 
several states in the national con- 
ventions should hereafter be equitably 
distributed in proportion to the party 
vote, with a reasonable minimum rep- 
resentation. The national committee- 
man from Illinois, Roy O, West, was 
instructed to use all honorable means 
to bring about such a rule for the 
party. 

The Progressive Party After the 
Election.—Within six weeks after the 
election the Progressive party leaders 
and workers held a number of local 
conferences to consider the future of 
the party. In his first post-election 
speech, in New York, Nov. 19, Mr. 
Roosevelt advised against all bargain- 
ing or fusion with other parties. A 
national conference of the party ad- 
herents was held in Chicago on Dee. 
10 and 11, at which there were 1,500 
members of the party, representing 
every state in the Union. Plans were 
made for country-wide organization 
and publicity. National headquar- 
ters were established in New York 
and Washington, and a four-years’ 


campaign of education was resolved 
upon. A legislative reference bureau 
was created, to be under expert di- 
rection. A committee of seven was 
authorized to go to Europe to study 
the operation of social justice laws 
in force there. Professor Walter 
Weyl and Medill McCormick were 
named as two members of this com- 
mittee. 

The Progressive National Commit- 
tee have proposed a new apportion- 
ment of delegates for the national 
convention of 1916. It is proposed 
to have a convention of 972 delegates, 
the number allotted to each state 
being based on the vote cast in No- 
vember, 1912, for Roosevelt and John- 
son, The change will do away with 
the undue representation from the 
South which has heretofore prevailed 
in the Republican conventions. In- 
stead of basing representation on 
statehood and population according 
to the traditional federal plan, the 
representation will be based on party 
strength, so that states wherein the 
party is strong will have a large 
number of delegates, and _ states 
wherein the party is weak will have 
a small number. Thus in the next 
Progressive Convention Pennsylvania 
will have 91 delegates, Illinois 79, 
California 59, Michigan 38, while 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, and 
South Carolina will have only half 
as many delegates as in Republican 
National Conyentions. The allotment 
will be one delegate for every 5,000 
votes, or major fraction thereof, cast 
for the party candidates in 1912, 
though each congressional district 
shall be entitled to at least one dele- 
gate. 

Death of Whitelaw Reid.—White- 
law Reid, American Ambassador to 
Great Britain since 1905, died in his 
London residence on Dec. 15. Mr. 
Reid was born near Xenia, Ohio, 
Oct. 27, 1837, of Scotch Covenanter 
ancestors. He was graduated from 
Miami University in 1856. At the 
age of 20 he became editor of the 
Xenia News. He chose Horace 
Greeley as his model in newspaper 
work and soon became an important 
factor in the young Republican party 
in Ohio. He became the Civil War 
correspondent and afterwards editor 
of the Cincinnati Gazette. In 1868 
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Mr. Reid became associated with Hor-. 
ace Greeley on the New York Tri- 
bune, and after Mr. Greeley’s death 
in 1872 he became the editor of that 
journal. In 1889 he was appointed 
by President Harrison as Minister 
to France. In 1892 he was the Re- 
publican nominee for Vice-President 
with President Harrison, and upon 
the defeat of the party nominees he 
again assumed directing control of 


the Tribune, which he retained until 
his appointment as Ambassador to 
the Court of St. James by President 
Roosevelt in 1905. Unusual honor 
was paid Mr. Reid by the British 
Government, in the holding of a state 
funeral service in Westminster Abbey 
and in the conveyance of the remains 
to the United States in the British 
cruiser Natal, which reached New 
York, Jan. 3, 1913. 
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The steamer Titanic, of the White 
Star Line, owned by the Oceanic 
Steam Navigation Company, a mem- 
ber of the International Mercantile 
Marine Co., left Southampton for New 
York on her maiden voyage on 
Wednesday, April 10. The Titanic 
was launched at the yards of Har- 
land and Wolff, Belfast,’ May 31, 
1911, after being on the stocks exactly 
14 months. She was the largest and 
finest ship afloat; her dimensions— 
length 882.5 ft. and breadth 92.5 ft.— 
were practically the same as those 
of her sister ship, the Olympic (see 
AMERICAN YEAR Book, 1911, p. 731), 
but her gross tonnage of 46,382 tons 
was greater by 1,004 tons. The Ti- 
tanic cost $7,500,000. She had three 
propellers, driven by a combination 
of reciprocating engines and steam 
turbine, developing 51,500 h.p. and 
designed for an average speed of 21 
knots. The Titanic had aecommoda- 
tions for 2,350 passengers, 750 first- 
class, 500 second-class, and 1,100 
steerage. She left Southampton with 
a full crew of 940, 330 passengers 
in the first cabin, 320 in the second 
eabin, and 750 in the steerage. 

At 11.40 on the night of Sunday, 
April 14, in latitude 41 deg, 46 min. 
north and longitude 50 deg. 14 min. 
west, approximately 400 miles from 
the Newfoundland coast and 1,150 
miles from New York, the Titanic 
collided with an enormous iceberg, 
largely submerged but standing at 
least 120 ft. out of the water, and 
sank less than three hours later in 
2,760 fathoms of water. Wireless 
calls for help were caught by the 
Allan liner Virginian, the Olympic 
and Baltic, of the White Star Line, 
and the Cunarder Carpathia. For 
two hours the Titanie operator, Jack 
Phillips, continued to report the con- 
dition of the doomed ship; suddenly 
the messages became blurred and in- 
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distinct, and in a few minutes ceased 
altogether. The Carpathia, Capt. 
Arthur H. Rostron, several days out 
of New York, bound for the Medi- 
terranean, was within 58 miles of 
the Titanic’s position. She covered 
the distance in three and a_ half 
hours, and reached the scene at 4 
a. m. Monday, less than two hours 
after the Titanic had disappeared. 
All the survivors, to the number of 
705, were taken on board from life- 
boats, rafts and improvised supports, 
and at 8:30 a. m. the Carpathia 
started for New York. 

The first news of the disaster to 
reach New York came by wireless 
from the Marconi station at Cape 
Race. At 10.25 (Hastern time) Sun- 
day night Cape Race caught the 
Titanic’s first call for assistance. 
Half an hour later came a message 
that the Titanie was sinking by the 
head and that women were being put 
off in lifeboats. The Virginian later 
reported to Cape Race that the Ti- 
tanic’s wireless signals ceased at 
12.27 a, m. These meagre details 
were telegraphed to New York and 
appeared in the morning papers of 
Monday. During the day the news 
caused little apprehension of a seri- 
ous disaster. The first real intima- 
tion of the extent of the catastrophe 
came in a message from Capt. Had- 
dock, of the Olympic, forwarded from 
Cape Race in the early evening. 
reported that the 
Titanie had gone down and that the 
Carpathia was on her way to New 
York with 655 survivors. From 
midnight Monday the White Star 
offices were besieged by anxious 
crowds,, waiting in suspense for news 
of friends or relatives among those 
who had sailed on the Titanic. On 
Tuesday a partial and inaccurate list 
of the survivors on the Carpathia was 
relayed by the Olympie to Cape Race; 
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the same dispatch dispelled the lin- 
gering hope that rescues had been 
made by other vessels. It was not 
until Wednesday that the Carpathia 
came within range of the shore sta- 


tions. Extraordinary efforts were 
made ‘to establish communication 
with her, but so many amateurs, 


however, were anxious to talk with 
the Carpathia that only a few in- 
telligible messages were picked up by 
the shore stations. The nature of 
these messages indicated that Capt. 
Rostron was permitting the rescued 
passengers of the Titanic to make 
first use of the wireless. Through- 
out Thursday only personal messa- 
ges were received, and it was not 
until the Carpathia docked, at 9.30 
in the evening, that the story of the 
wreck was told. 

The night of the 14th was calm, 
elear and starlit. Capt. Smith, of 
the Titanic, had been warned by the 
Touraine, the Amerika, the Califor- 
mian, and other ships of the presencé 
of ice in the steamship track, un- 
usually far south. The temperature 
was falling rapidly as the Titanic 
neared the ice field; at ten o’clock 
it was 31 deg. Nevertheless, the full 
speed of 21 knots was maintained, 
and although two lookouts were post- 
ed in the crow’s nest, they were not 
supplied with binoculars. The first 
warning of danger came from the 
lookouts, who reported ice dead 
ahead an instant before the vessel 
struck. Chief Officer Murdock, who 
was on the bridge, immediately shift- 
ed the course of the Titanic to port, 
but a few seconds too late to avoid 
collision. A submerged ledge of the 
iceberg caught the ship about 25 ft. 
aft of the stem on the starboard side, 
and ripped off the plates of the bilge 
to a point amidships. The vessel 
struck with a slight grating sound 
and practically without — shock, 
Among the passengers, most of whom 
were still awake, the slight impact 
was scarcely noticed. At the first 
shock of the collision the engines 
had been reversed and the water- 
tight bulkheads closed. For some 
minutes even the officers believed that 
a great danger had been safely 
passed. They reassured the passen- 
gers, alarmed at the sudden stopping 
of the engines, and induced many of 


them to return to bed. A hurried 
examination, however, showed that 
several holds were filling with water; 
very soon the vessel took a decided 
list to starboard and began to settle 
by the head. The passengers were all 
aroused, fitted with life belts, and 
ordered on deck. There was no panic. 
Few of the passengers had lost con- 
fidence in the unsinkable ship, and 
none in the adequacy of the lifeboat 
equipment. The women, especially, 
hesitated to trust themselves to the 
small boats, and the first boat load 
to leave the ship’s side was composed 
largely of men. The boats were got 
away slowly; only a small propor- 
tion of the crew appeared to be ex- 
perienced seamen, and boat drill had 
been neglected. Some of the boats 
were lowered with difficulty; one cap- 
sized when it struck the water; a 
few were not properly filled; the col- 
lapsible boats, of which the Titanic 
carried four, were not properly put 
together; one could not be launched 
at all. The last boat did not leave 
the ship until two hours after the 
first and half an hour before the 
vessel sank. There was no longer 
any doubt of the fate of the Titanic; 
the last boat was launched without 
davits from the boat deck, once 70 
ft. above the water. There was no 
longer any doubt that for many hun- 
dreds death was imminent; the 20 
lifeboats carried by the Titanic, in- 
cluding the four collapsibles, could 
accommodate at most a thousand 
persons, and many of them had left 
only partially filled. Still there was 
no panic and little confusion. The 
men passengers stood aside or assist- 
ed the officers in putting the women 
and children in the boats. Husbands 
were parted from wives and fathers 
from children, but manly discipline 
to the rule of the sea never wavered, 
Nor was heroism confined to the men. 
There were women who left an over- 
loaded boat for a chance in another 
which never came, and others who 
refused to abandon their husbands in 
face of death. And of those who 
went down with the captain in the 
course of duty, a special tribute of 
honor is due to. the members of the 
band, who played on deck without 
intermission, and to the engineers 
who kept the lighting dynamos run- 
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ning until the engine room was flood- 
ed just before the end. 

From the boats the rescued watched 
the final scene. The Titanic, listing 
heavily, gradually settled by the 
head until her bridge was submerged. 
Still the ship blazed with light, and 
to the watchers came the strains of 
“Autumn.” Presently the stern of 
the vessel began to rise. At 2.20, 
almost immediately after, there oc- 
curred a series of explosions. The 
lights went out, flashed once again, 
and went out altogether. For sev- 
eral minutes the great ship stood 
half submerged, almost vertical in 
the water, then, at 2.40, slowly and 
silently slid beneath the waves. A 
few of those left on board had mirac- 
ulous escapes on improvised rafts, 
the upturned lifeboat, and other sup- 
ports; a few others were picked up 
by the boats. But of the 2,340 who 
sailed from Southampton, 1,635 per- 
ished in the icy water or were res- 
eued to die of exposure in the boats. 

The first boats to leave the ship’s 
side pulled for a light which ap- 
peared for several minutes on the 
horizon to the south of the Titanic’s 
position. The steamer Californian, 
of the Leyland Line, was less than 
20 miles away. She was surrounded 
by ice and had stopped her engines 
to wait for daylight. Her wireless 
operator had warned the Titanic of 
ice early in the afternoon of Sun- 
day. The ship carried no auxiliary 
source of energy for the wireless 
apparatus, and when the engines 
stopped all communication was in- 
terrupted. Still, the Californian was 
near enough to the Titanic to see the 
rockets sent up as signals of distress. 
As a matter of fact, the Titanic’s 
signals were seen on board the Cali- 
fornian, but her captain made no 
attempt to reach the vessel in dis- 
tress. 

Of the survivors brought to port 
by the Carpathia, 210 were first-class 
passengers, 125 second-class, and 200 
third-class; the rest were members 
of the crew, four officers, 39 seamen, 
71 firemen, and 96 stewards. Among 
the rescued was J. Bruce Ismay, 
president of the International Mer- 
eantile Marine Corporation, the only 
one of the more notable passengers 
to escape. Among the victims were 


more men famous on both sides of 
the Atlantic than ever before per- 
ished in such a catastrophe. Per- 
haps the best known was William 
T. Stead, editor of the Review of Re- 
views, who was coming to the United 
States to give an address before the 
Men and Religion Forward Move- 
ment. The list of prominent Ameri- 
cans included John Jacob Astor, 
whose bride of less than a year was 
saved; Major Archibald Butt, mili- 
tary aide to President Taft; Jacques 
Futrelle, novelist, whose wife was 
among the rescued; Benjamin Gug- 
genheim, associated with his brothers 
in large mining and smelting enter- 
prises; Henry B. Harris, theatrical 
manager, whose wife, was saved; 
Charles M. Hays, president of the 
Grand Trunk and Grand Trunk Pa- 
cific Railways, whose wife was res- 
cued; Francis D. Millet, artist and 
war correspondent, secretary of the 
American Federation of Arts, and 
member of the Supervisory Board of 
the AmeRIcCAN YEAR Book; Isidor 
Straus, merchant in New York, whose 
wife refused to leave him and went 
down with the ship; John B. Thayer, 
fourth vice-president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, whose wife and son 
were among the survivors; George 
D. Widener, traction magnate of 
Philadelphia, whose wife was saved, 
and his son Harry. 

The cable steamer Mackay-Bennett, 
chartered by the White Star Line to 
search for bodies at the scene of the 
disaster, left Halifax April 16. She 
returned April 30 with 190 bodies, 
among them those of Colonel Astor 
and Mr. Straus; 116 bodies, mostly 
of members of the crew, were buried . 
at sea. The Canadian Government 
steamer Minia, dispatched on a sim- 
ilar errand, returned May 6 with 
15 bodies, among them that of Mr. 
Hays, having buried two at sea. 
These were all the bodies recovered. 

A Congressional inquiry into the 
causes of the wreck of the Titanic 
and the attendant loss of life was 
ordered by a resolution adopted by 
the United States Senate on Wednes- 
day, April 17. A committee of 
seven members was appointed, under 
the chairmanship of Senator William 
Alden Smith of Michigan. On Fri- 
day and Saturday preliminary hear- 
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ings were held in New York, at 
which some of the survivors were 
examined. Hearings before the full 
committee were begun in Washington 
on the 22nd and continued to the 
30th, after which Senator Smith 
made further inquiries in New York 
as to the alleged suppression of wire- 
less messages by the officials of the 
White Star Line. The findings of 
the committee were presented to the 
Senate May 28. The report reviewed 
the evidence and summarized the main 
conclusions of the committee, as fol- 
lows: 


The supposedly water-tight compart- 
ments of the Titanic were not water- 
tight, because of the non-water-tight 
condition of the decks where the trans- 
verse bulkheads ended. ieee 

The steamship Californian, controlled 
by the same concern as the Titanic, 
was nearer the sinking steamer than 
the 19 miles reported by her captain, 
and her officers and crew saw the dis- 
tress signals of the Titanic and failed 
to respond to them in accordance with 
the dictates of humanity, international 
usage, and the requirements of law. 
The committee concludes that the Cal- 
ifornian might have saved all the lost 
passengers and crew of the ship that 
went down. 

The mysterious lights on an unknown 
ship, seen by the passengers on the 
Titanic, undoubtedly were on the Cal- 
ifornian, less than 19 miles away. 

The full capacity of the Titanic’s 
life-boats was not utilized, because, 
while only 706 persons were saved, the 
sShip’s boats could have carried 1,176. 

No general alarm was sounded, no 
whistle blown, and no systematic warn- 
ing was given to the endangered pas- 
Sengers, and it was 15 or 20 minutes 
after the collision before Captain Smith 
ordered the Yitanic’s wireless operator 
to send out a distress message. 

The JVitanic’s crew was only meager- 
ly acquainted with their positions and 
duties in an accident, and only one 
drill was held before the maiden trip. 
Many of the crew joined the ship only 
a few hours before she sailed and were 
in ignorance of their positions until the 
following Friday. 


In addition the report offered rec: 
ommendations for legislation, out- 
lined as follows: 


It is recommended that all ships car- 
rying more than 100 passengers have 
two search-lights; that a revision be 
made of steamship inspection laws of 
foreign countries to the standard pro- 


posed in the United States; that every 
ship be required to carry sufficient life- 
boats for all passengers and crew; that 
the use of wireless be regulated to pre- 
vent interference by amateurs, and that 
all ships have a wireless operator on 
constant duty. 

Bulkheads should be so spaced that 
any two adjacent compartments of a 
ship might be flooded without sinking. 
Transverse bulkheads forward and 
abaft the machinery should be contin- 
ued water-tight to the uppermost con- 
tinuous structural deck, and this deck 
should be fitted water-tight. 


A bill to enact this legislation into 
law and a resolution empowering 
President Taft to appoint a commis- 
sion of experts to study and report 
on needed changes in United States 
maritime laws and regulations now 
in force, were introduced by Senator 
Smith, but at the adjournment of 
Congress had not emerged from the 
Senate Committee on Commerce. 

The universal horror caused by 
this greatest of maritime disasters 
found expression in a world-wide re- 
vision of laws relating to the safety 
of ocean travel. On April 20 the 
United States Senate passed a reso- 
lution advising the President: 


That the Senate would favor treaties 
with England, France, Germany, and 
other maritime governments to regulate 
the course and speed of all vessels en- 
gaged in the carrying of passengers at 
sea; to determine the number of life- 
boats, rafts, search-lights, and wireless 
apparatus to be carried by such vessels, 
and to assure the use of such other 
equipment as shall be adequate to se- 
cure the safety, of such vessels, pas- 
sengers, and crews. 


The resolution was applauded by the 
German Government, which  an- 
nounced, through Count von Bern- 
storff, its readiness to enter into ne- 
gotiations looking to an agreement 
among all maritime nations on the 
safeguarding of the lives of ocean 
travelers. A resolution of the House 
of Representatives, passed May 6, 
authorized the President to ascertain 
the opinion of maritime nations on 
the desirability of an international 
maritime conference, to be held in 
Washington, to consider uniform laws 
and regulations for the greater se- 
curity of life at sea. The proposed 
action, however, was forestalled by 
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the German Government, which is- 
sued a similar invitation while the 
resolution was pending in the Senate, 

A bill amending the Act of June 
24, 1910, requiring ocean vessels to 
carry wireless apparatus, passed the 
House July 17 and the Senate July 
18, and was approved by President 
Taft July 23. It provided: 


That from and after Oct. 1, 1912, it 
shall be unlawful for any steamer of 
the United States or of any foreign 
country navigating the ocean or the 
Great Lakes and licensed to carry, or 
earrying, fifty or more persons, includ- 
ing passengers or crew or both, to leave 
or attempt to leave any port of the 
United States unless such steamer 
shall be equipped with an efficient ap- 
paratus for radio communication, in 
good working order, capable of trans- 
mitting and receiving messages over a 
distance of at least 100 miles, day or 
night. An auxiliary power supply, in- 
dependent of the vessel’s main electric 
power plant, must be provided, which 
will enable the sending set for at least 
four hours to send messages over a 
distance of at least 100 miles, day or 
night, and efficient communication be- 
tween the operator in the radio room 
and the bridge shall be maintained at 
all times. 

The radio equipment must be in 
charge of two or more persons skilled 
in the use of such apparatus, one or 
the other of whom shall be on duty 
at all times while the vessel is being 
navigated. 


The Act does not apply to steamers 
plying between ports less than 200 
miles apart. So far as it applies to 
vessels on the Great Lakes, the Act 
goes into effect April 1, 1913. Ocean 
cargo steamers are given until July 
1, 1913, to comply with its provisions. 

The Alexander bill, another impor- 
tant measure, passed the House Aug. 
10, but was not acted on by thé 
Senate before the close of the session. 
Its principal provision, amending sec- 
tion 4,488 of the Revised Statutes, 
contained stringent regulations for 
the equipment of steamers with life- 
boats, searchlights, and other life- 
Saving apparatus. Without waiting 
for Congressional action, the U. S. 
Steamboat Inspection Service, in the 
early summer, made material changes 
in the regulations governing life-say- 
ing appliances on ocean, lake, bay 
and sound steamers. 


The British Board of Trade on 
May 2 began an investigation of the 
disaster before a special Court of In- 
quiry presided over by Lord Mersey. 
A good deal of attention was paid 
to the inaction of Capt. Lord of the 
Californian, who was one of the prin- 
cipal witnesses. The taking of testi- 
mony was completed July 4, and the 
judgment of the Court was delivered 
July 30. The Court found that the 
collision was due to the excessive 
speed at which the ship was navi- 
gated; that a proper watch was not 
kept; that the Leyland liner Cali- 
fornian might have reached the T'i- 
tanic if she had attempted to do so; 
that the track followed was reason- 
ably safe with proper vigilance; and 
that there was no discrimination 
against third-class passengers in the 
saving of life. The most important 
findings of the Court were that the 
Titanic was sufficiently and efficiently 
officered and manned, and complied 
with all the regulations of the Brit- 
ish Merchant Shipping Act regard- 
ing safety, but that the arrangements 
for manning and launching the life- 
boats in an emergency were insufti- 
cient, and that no drill had been held. 

In accordance with recommenda- 
tions of the Court, special commit- 
tees of the Board of Trade were ap- 
pointed to consider the questions of 
bulkhead construction and the pro- 
vision of boats and davits. Without 
waiting for their reports, the Board 
of Trade published, early in Septem- 
ber, the draft of new life-saving ap- 
pliance rules, which will be offered | 
in Parliament as amendments to the 
British Merchant Shipping Act. The 
proposed regulations provide that 
lifeboat accommodation sufficient for 
all on board shall be provided in 
the case of all foreign-going pas- 
senger ships; that the number of 
boats under davits shall no longer 
depend on tonnage, but on the length 
of the ship; and that where the boat 
deck is of excessive height above the 
water, the ship may be required to 
carry some approved form of launch- 
ing apparatus in addition to, or in 
lieu of, davits. The existing general 
rule that a less number of boats 
might be provided in the case of 
ships divided into efficient water- 
tight compartments is abrogated. 
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PROGRESS OF POPULAR GOVERNMENT* 


The year 1912 is notable as a year 
of innovations. The long-deferred 
constitutional amendment to provide 
for the direct election of United 
States senators was submitted by 
Congress to the states, and ratified 
by two of them. A dozen of the 
northern and western states have 
adopted the “Oregon plan” for the di- 
rect election of senators, and another 
dozen of the southern states have 
also anticipated the amendment of 
the federal constitution through the 
development of their direct-primary 
systems. Complete state-wide sys- 
tems of direct nominations have been 
established in two states, bringing 
the total number of such states to 
36. In addition, two states, New 
York and Maryland, have incomplete 
systems, leaving only ten states with- 
out any mandatory system of state- 
wide direct primary. The presiden- 
tial-preference primary has been es- 
tablished in seven states, bringing 
the total number of such states to 
12. The initiative and referendum 
were adopted in five states, and in a 
sixth, Nevada, where the referen- 
dum has existed since 1905, the pro- 
eedure for direct legislation by the 
people was completed by the adop- 


tion of the initiative. The total 
number of states in which direct- 
legislation amendments are now in 
effect is, therefore, 17. The state- 
wide recall was established in five 
states, in two of which, however, 
it does not apply to the judiciary. In 
one state, Arizona, where it had pre- 
viously existed, it was extended to 
the judiciary, and in one other state, 
Colorado, the people adopted also the 
“recall of judicial decisions.” The to- 
tal number of states in which the 
state-wide recall is now in operation 
is, therefore, eight. The advisory re- 
call was introduced in one state, Ari- 
zona, to apply to federal officers. In 
Oregon a radical reorganization of the 
entire legislative branch of the state 
government was attempted. Prefer- 
ential voting was established in two 
states, bringing the total number of 
such states to five. Corrupt-practices 
legislation was enacted in several 
states, and only eight states appear 
now to be wholly without any laws 
to regulate the use of money in elec- 
tions beyond the ordinary law against 
bribery. Finally, equal suffrage for 
women has been adopted in three 
states, bringing the total number of 
women-suffrage states to nine. 


POPULAR ELECTION OF UNITED STATES SENATORS 


The Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution—The widespread and 
long-continued demand for the direct 


17The latest returns available at the 
end of the year of the votes on consti- 
tutional amendments submitted at the 
election of Nov. 5 to the people of the 
different states are given in Depart- 
ment VI, Amendments to State Consti- 
tutions. 


election of United States senators, 
frustrated at the special session of 
the 62d Congress in the spring of 
1911, was at last heeded by Congress 
at its regular session a year later. 
At one time or another most of the 
states have adopted resolutions beg- 
ging Congress to submit an amend- 
ment to the federal constitution to 
provide for the election of senators 
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directly by the people, and in 1911 
resolutions providing for the submis- 
sion of constitutional amendments 
passed each branch of Congress by 
the requisite two-thirds majority (see 
AMERICAN YEAR BooK, 1911, p. 178-9). 
These resolutions, however, passed 
the House and the Senate in differ- 
ent forms, and the resulting deadlock 
between the two houses prevented the 
submission of any amendment at 
that time. In 1912 the representa- 
tives of the southern states in Con- 
gress abandoned their opposition to 
the submission of an amendment giv- 
ing the federal government the same 
control over the election of senators 
as it possesses of representatives. 
This action removed the cause of the 
deadlock between the Republican 
Senate and the Democratic House. 
The following joint resolution was 
adopted by the latter body on April 
13 by a vote of 296 to 16, and by the 
former on June 12 by a vote of 64 
to 24: 


Resolved by the Senate, and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled (two- 
thirds of each house concurring there- 
in), that in lieu of the first paragraph 
of section three of Article I of the 
Constitution of the United States, and 
in lieu of so much of paragraph two 
of the same section as relates to the 
filling of vacancies, the following be 
proposed as an amendment to the Con- 
stitution, which shall be valid to all 
intents and purposes as part of the 
Constitution when ratified by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the states: 

The Senate of the United States shall 
be composed of two Senators from each 
State, elected by the people thereof for 
six years; and each Senator shall have 
one vote. The electors in each state 
shall have the qualifications requisite 
for electors of the most numerous 
branch of the State legislature. 

When vacancies happen in the repre- 
sentation of any State in the Senate, 
the executive authority of such State 
shall issue writs of election to fill such 
vacancies: Provided that the legislature 
of any State may empower the execu- 
tive thereof to make temporary appoint- 
ments until the people fill the vacancies 
by election as the legislature may direct. 

This amendment shall not be so con- 
strued as to effect the election or term 
of any Senator chosen before it becomes 
valid as part of the Constitution. 


This amendment was immediately 
ratified by the legislatures of Mas- 


sachusetts and Minnesota. The lat- 
ter state had previously adopted the 
Oregon plan, for the popular election 
of United States senators (see AMER- 
IcAN YEAR Book, 1910, p. 140; 1911, 
p. 179), but in Massachusetts the 
same legislature that ratified the con- 
stitutional amendment refused to 
adopt the Oregon plan, although a 
senator was to be chosen in that state 
for the term beginning March 4, 
1913. The new state of Arizona, 
however, adopted the Oregon plan, 
and Montana did likewise, through 
the use of the initiative, making the 
total number of Oregon-plan states 
now 12. The same result is achieved 
in a round dozen of southern states 
by law or custom through the regu- 
lar party primaries. Hence half of 
the states have virtually anticipated 
the adoption of the proposed amend- 
ment; and as the legislatures in 
nearly all of the states will meet 
during 1913, its formal ratification 
should not be long delayed. 

The Oregon Plan—Not all the 
northern states which have adopted 
the Oregon plan for the direct elec- 
tion of United States senators have 
followed in all respects the original 
model. In Colorado, where a law for 
the direct election of United States 
senators was enacted at a special 
session of the legislature in the au- 
tumn of 1910, the Oregon plan of giv- 
ing candidates for the legislature the 
option between two pledges was 
adopted, but these pledges are not 
the same as in Oregon, The legisla- 
tive candidate in Colorado may 
choose between a pledge to vote for 
the people’s candidate for United 
States senator, and one to vote for 
the party’s candidate for that office. 
The object obviously is to avoid the 
situation which arose in Oregon after 
the election of 1908, when the ma- 
jority in the legislature, including 
most of the members of the dominant 
party therein, found themselves 
pledged to vote for a candidate of the 
minority party, who had proved more 
popular with the voters than the can- 
didate of the dominant party. The 
Oregon plan thus tends to facilitate 
the separation of state and national 
issues, whereas the Colorado plan en- 
courages the preservation of the same 
party divisions on all issues. 
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THE DIRECT PRIMARY 
\ 


Summary of Extension in 1912.— 
The system of nominating candidates 
for public office by a direct vote of the 
people has continued during 1912 to 
make progress in the states, and has 
received its first test as a mode of se- 
lecting presidential candidates. Min- 
nesota, the first northern state to es- 
tablish the direct primary by law 
(adopted for Hennepin County in 
1899), has at last extended the sys- 
tem to the selection of all candidates 
for state elective offices. This Min- 
nesota law makes provision for an 
open primary without an official 
party enrollment and also for voting 
second choices in case more than two 
persons seek the same nomination, 
according to the plan adopted in Wis- 
consin in 1911 (AMERICAN YEAR 
Boor, 1910, p. 144). Four southern 
states, Kentucky, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, and Virginia, strengthened their 
existing direct-primary systems, par- 
ticularly with respect to the nomina- 
tion of United States senators; Ari- 
zona adapted her territorial system 
of direct nominations to the needs of 
a state; California provided for the 
rotation of names upon the ballot in 
order to eliminate the advantages 
supposed to accrue to the candidate 
whose name heads the list when ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order; and in 
» Montana and South Dakota complete 
systems of direct nominations, man- 
datory and state-wide, having been 
rejected by the legislatures, were sub- 
mitted to the people on the initiative 
of the requisite percentage of the 
voters. In South Dakota a direct- 
primary system of the usual type 
has been in force since 1907, but in 
Montana the legislature has steadily 
refused to establish any system of 
direct nominations. Both the Mon- 
tana and South Dakota measures 
were adopted by the people at the 
November election, the latter by a 
vote of 58,139 to 33,256. 

Pre-Primary Designations. — The 
general characteristics of direct pri- 
mary legislation have already been 
discussed in detail in a previous issue 
(AMERICAN YEAR Boor, 1910, pp. 
141-5), but recent legislation affords 
some notable innovations in respect 
to sundry details. The New York 


direct-primary law described in the 
AMERICAN YEAR Boox for 1911 (p. 
185), has been unsatisfactory in prac- 
tice. The failure of this law, how- 
ever, does not prove that Governor 
Hughes’ original measure (see AMERI- 
cAN YEAR Boor, 1910, p. 147) would 
have been equally unsatisfactory. 
Another attempt to give the regular 
party organizations a responsible part 
in the selection of candidates under 
the direct-primary system was made 
in Colorado by a law enacted in the 
autumn of 1910, and this plan has 
proved less objectionable in practice 
than that of New York. The Colorado 
plan, unlike the New York plan, ap- 
plied to all elective officers, including 
United States senators, and contained 
no provisions for party enrollment, 
but the most significant point of dif- 
ference related to the manner of des- 
ignating candidates to run at the pri- 
mary for the regular party nomina- 
tions. In New York these designa- 
tions are made by the regular party 
committees and enjoy a preferential 
position on the primary ballot under 
the official party emblem. In Colo- 
rado the designations are made by 
representative party assemblies, or- 
ganized in accordance with law, in 
which a ballot is taken to select can- 
didates for each nomination, and all 
persons receiving 10 per cent. of the 
total vote in the assembly become 
official party candidates for the nom- 
ination in question, their names ipso 
facto going on the primary ballot. 
The Colorado plan provides a fairer 
field at the primary than does the 
New York plan, but both increase the 
importance of controlling the party 
machinery without materially dimin- 
ishing the work to be done by inde- 
pendent candidates for a party nomi- 
nation who have to fight the regular 
organization. 

The South Dakota Plan—The most 
radical attempt to provide a fair 
field at the primary for anti-organiza- 
tion candidates through the regula- 
tion of the party machinery was em- 
bodied in the measure submitted un- 
der the initiative to the people of 
South Dakota in 1912. This measure 
provides not only for an official party 
enrollment, but also for the affilia- 


tion of partisans with the official ma- 
jority or minority of the party. The 
official majority of the party is that 
portion of the party which supported 
the successful candidate for the party 
nomination for governor at the last 
preceding primary election. The pro- 
posed measure further provides for 
the election not only of regular coun- 
ty and state party committees, but 
also of “majority” and “minority” 
“proposal committees” for counties 
and state. The “majority proposal 
committees” are authorized to pro- 
mulgate platforms and propose can- 
didates for party nominations in 
harmony with the principles of the 
last regular party candidate for gov- 
ernor. The “minority proposal com- 
mittees” are authorized to promulgate 
platforms and propose candidates for 
party nominations in harmony with 
the principles of the leading unsuc- 
cessful candidate at the last primary 
election for the party nomination for 
governor. At the next primary elec- 
tion the enrolled members of the 
party are to choose between the party 
platforms and candidates for party 
nominations proposed by the two sets 
of party proposal committees, 

This South Dakota measure con- 
tains other innovations. Candidates 
for any national or state appointive 
office except postmaster may hand in 
their applications to the secretary of 
state before the general election. Di- 
rectly after the general election the 
state committee of the successful 
party or parties, if different parties 
win in state and nation, are to meet 
at the state capital and proceed to 
determine by open ballot which appli- 
eants for the appointive offices shall 
be recommended for appointment to 
the appropriate appointing authority. 
In the case of postmasters_ special 
primaries may be held in the locality 


in which a yacancy is to occur, in or- | 
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der to procure an official indorsement 
for an applicant for the place from 
the local membership of the party in 
power. Finally, an official party re- 
call was proposed in this South Da- 
kota measure. Upon the presentation 
to the secretary of state and to the 
appropriate party chairman of a peti- 
tion signed by one-third of the party 
voters in the district concerned, the 
party state committee must give a 
hearing to the petitioners and to the 
officer against whom the recall may 
have been invoked. If two-thirds of 
the committee vote that the charge 
has been sustained, the party chair- 
man will call upon the condemned 
officer to resign. Candidates for reg- 
ular party nominations are to be re- 
quired either to promise or to refuse 
to promise to obey such recalls be- 
fore their names may be proposed for 
a party nomination by any of the 
official party proposal committees. 
Such was the South Dakota plan of 
1912. In order to put this plan into 
operation there would be necessary a 
sort of preliminary primary or. sec- 
ondary, so to speak, for the choice of 
members of the majority and minor- 
ity proposal committees. The essen- 
tial purpose of this plan may there- 
fore be summarily described as the 
establishment of two competitive 
party nominating organs, instead of 
one monopolistic organ, as under the 
New York and Colorado plans, and 
of a secondary, by way of prelude to 
the primary election. These attempts 
to combine organized party responsi- 
bility with equality of opportunity 
for independent candidates for regu- 
lar party nominations seem labored 
and over complicated. They raise the 
question whether more effective popu- 
lar control of elective officers may 
not better be sought in greater sim- 
plicity rather than in greater com- 
plexity of nominating machinery. 


PRESIDENTIAL PREFERENCE ‘PRIMARY 


Adoption in 1912.—The most inter- 
esting direct-primary legislation in 
1912 was enacted in connection with 
the nomination of candidates for 
President of the United States. By 
the end of 1911 the direct presiden- 
tial-preference primary had been es- 
tablished in five states: Oregon, Ne- 


braska, New Jersey, North Dakota, 
and Wisconsin. In the spring of 
1912 it was established in half a doz- 
en of the other states: California, 
Illinois, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, and South Dakota, and 
subsequently at the November elec- 
tion it was submitted under the ini- 
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tiative to the voters of Montana. In 
Michigan, on account of the constitu- 
tional provision enabling new legis- 
lation to go into effect only after 90 
days, the preferential-primary law 
could not control the selection of del- 
egates to the national conventions of 
1912. Consequently the system was 
actually employed in only 10 states. 
The New Jersey Law.—A typical 
presidential-preference primary law 
is that of New Jersey (see AMERICAN 
YEAR Boor, 1911, p. 186). This law 
provides that delegates to the na- 
tional conventions of parties recog- 
' nized by law shall be selected direct- 
ly by the party voters, and may be 
pledged to support a particular can- 
didate for the presidential nomina- 
tion, At the same time the party 
voters may indicate their preference 
directly between those candidates 
whose names shall have been placed 
on the primary ballot by petition of 
1,000 of their party friends within 
the state. The law does not attempt 
to bind the successful candidates for 
selection as delegates to a national 
convention to support the presiden- 
tial candidate preferred by the party 
voters within the state, although any 
candidate or group of candidates for 
selection as delegates may pledge 
themselves to support, if successful, 
the party’s choice. Thus the princi- 
ple of the Oregon plan for the direct 
election of United States senators is 
rendered optional for the selection of 
presidential candidates, so far at least 
as the vote of the state delegation in 
the national convention is concerned. 
The New Jersey plan provides fur- 
ther that the delegates shall be elect- 
ed by congressional districts, except 
the alloted number of delegates-at- 
large, who are to be elected by the 
party voters of the whole state. Thus 
the New Jersey presidential-prefer- 
ence primary, though established for 
all legal parties, was not intended to 
interfere with the maintenance of the 
unit rule in Democratic national con- 
ventions or of the congressional-dis- 
trict, autonomy rule in Republican na- 
tional conventions. ; 
Operation of the Primary.—The 
presidential-preference primary laws 
generally resemble closely that of 
New Jersey. But the preference pri- 
mary did not operate equally well 


in all the states. In South Dakota 
there were three separate delegations 
pledged to Woodrow Wilson and to 
Champ Clark by various and some- 
what ambiguous statements, thus di- 
viding the voters favorable to any 
one of the candidates and confusing 
them as to which delegation should 
receive their support. The result was 
the appearance of contesting delega- 
tions from that state before the Dem- 
ocratic national convention. In Mas- 
sachusetts two complete Republican 
delegations were pledged, not to the 
party choice, but to President Taft 
and Theodore Roosevelt respectively, 
and in addition one individual. ran 
alone for delegate-at-large, pledged to 
President Taft. Roosevelt lost the 
direct preferential vote by a small 
margin; on the other hand, through 
the dispersion of the Taft vote among 
more candidates for delegate-at-large 
than could be elected, the delegates- 
at-large pledged to Roosevelt were 
elected. Alternates chosen at the 
same time were pledged to Taft. 
Again, so close was the vote that 
Taft delegates were chosen in two 
congressional districts im which 
Roosevelt received a majority of the 
direct preference votes. The Massa- 
echusetts law, under which this con- 
fusion occurred, was almost identical 
with that of New Jersey. 

In several of the states, however, 
the preferential-primary plan differed 
materially from that of New Jersey 
and Massachusetts. In Maryland the 
selection of delegates was left to a 
state convention, delegates to which 
were chosen at the presidential-pref- 
erence primary, and which was in- 
tended to be guided by the preference 
of the party voters as revealed at the 
primary. But if, as nearly happened, 
the convention should be controlled 
by opponents of the* candidate for 
whom a preference was indicated at 
the primary, the law would fail of 
its purpose. How easily this might - 
happen is shown by the experience of 
Ohio, where- district delegates were 
chosen at a direct primary, and dele- 
gates-at-large were chosen by a state 
convention, the delegates to which 
were chosen at the same primary. 
Roosevelt delegates were chosen in 
a majority of the districts, but the 
|state convention was controlled by 
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the Taft forces. In California and 
South Dakota the law provided for 
the election of all delegates on a gen- 
eral ticket, thus establishing the unit 
rule for the state delegations of all 
parties. The Republican National 
Convention refused to acknowledge 
the power of a state legislature to set 
aside the rules of the national con- 
vention, and two of the California 
delegates, nominally representing a 
district in which the local preference 
was alleged to be at variance with 
the general preference of the state as 
a whole, were unseated in favor of 
two members of the general ticket 
which had been defeated in the state 
at large. In Oregon the law provided 
that all delegates should be elected 
by the state at large, but that each 
voter should vote for one delegate 
only. This rather crude scheme for 
the proportional representation of all 
factions of each legal party in its 
state delegation resulted in the choice 
of a Republican delegation, a minor- 
ity of whose members were pledged 
to the presidential candidate who 
was preferred by the majority of Re- 
publican voters attending the pri- 
mary. Hence, although the delegation 
obeyed its instructions by voting for 
the preferred candidate when presi- 
dential nominations were in order in 
the convention, on all other ques- 
tions coming before the convention, 
it failed to represent the wishes of 
the majority of the voters who elected 
it. (See also I, American History.) 
Criticism of the results of the first 
test of the direct primary in the 
nomination of presidential candidates 
among politicians and in the press 
followed, in the main, these gen- 
eral lines: First, the presidential 
nominating machinery cannot safely 
be left to the unregulated control 
of private individuals. Secondly, 
state regulation is inadequate; for 
national conventions will not be 
bound by state legislation, but will 
set such legislation aside when in 
conflict with the will of the majority 
of the convention. Moreover, a uni- 
form nominating process throughout 


the country is desirable, and uni- 
formity cannot be attained by state 
legislation. Thirdly, participation in 
presidential primary elections should 
not be dependent upon enrolment in 
state parties under state laws. Such 
confusion of state and national party 
affiliations impedes the separation of 
state and national issues, and there- 
by interferes with the free expression 
of public opinion. If there is to be 
any enrollment in national parties, 
it should be regulated by federal law 
without reference to party divisions 
within the states. Fourthly, the sys- 
tem of making presidential nomina- 
tions through the instrumentality of 
delegate conventions is cumbersome 
and unnecessary. The better plan 
would seem to be the establishment 
of a national direct 
to all voters without regard to local 
party affiliations, the two candidates 
carrying the greatest number of 
states and congressional districts to 
be the only candidates at the general 
election. Fifthly, voters are generally 
even less interested in Vice-Presiden- 
tial nominations than delegates to 
national conventions have been in 
the past, and the direct nominating 
system is of doubtful value as a 
means of selecting candidates for the 
Vice-Presidency. Finally, the time 
would seem to be ripe for a change 
in the method of electing the Presi- 
dent. Now that the direct election 
of senators is in a fair way to be 
brought about by constitutional 
amendment, the same process might 
be resorted to for the purpose of 
eliminating the obsolete electoral col- 
lege and establishing a more direct 
procedure for the choice of the chief 
magistrate. 

Direct Election of President and 
Vice-President——Senator Works, of 
California, on Dec. 3, introduced an 
amendment providing for the aboli- 
tion of the Electoral College and the 
direct election of the President and 
Vice-President. The resolution was 
referred to a committee, and no ac- 
tion was taken up to the close of the 
year. 


DIRECT LEGISLATION 


Extension of the Initiative and | ments providing for the initiative and 


Referendum. — Constitutional amend- 


referendum were voted on in Novem- 
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ber in five states: Idaho, Nebraska, 


Washington, Wyoming, and Missis- 
‘sippi. Submission in the first four 
of these states was provided for by 
legislative acts passed in 1911, and in 
Mississippi in 1912. In North Da- 
kota and Wisconsin, where initiative 
and referendum amendments were 
proposed by the legislatures of 1911, 
a second legislative indorsement in 
1913 is requisite before the amend- 
ments can go to the people for rati- 
fication. In Nevada, where the ref- 
erendum has existed since 1905, an 
initiative amendment was submitted 
to the people in 1912. In Massachu- 
setts the legislature rejected the ini- 
tiative, but indorsed the referendum 
in a very restricted form. Similar 
action must be taken by the legisla- 
ture of 1913 before the amendment 
can be submitted to the people. In 
Florida an initiative and referendum 
amendment was proposed by the leg- 
islature of 1911, but the propriety of 
its submission to the people was 
challenged, and the question was re- 
ferred to the Supreme Court of the 
state. In Indiana a new constitu- 
tion, containing a clause authorizing 
the legislature to establish the initia- 
tive and referendum under certain re- 
strictions, was proposed by the leg- 
islature of 1911, but the propriety of 
its submission to the people was also 
challenged, and the Supreme Court 
of the state enjoined its further con- 
sideration. In New Hampshire a con- 
stitutional convention rejected the in- 
itiative and referendum June 19 by 
_a vote of 133 to 227. In Ohio a con- 
stitutional convention submitted an 
amendment to the people, and it was 
adopted Sept. 3 by a vote of 312,592 
to 231,312. In Oregon a retrograde 
step was attempted by the submis- 
sion of an amendment under the ini- 
tiative to require a majority of all 
votes cast at the election for the 
adoption of measures hereafter to be 
referred or submitted to the people. 
The measures submitted to the peo- 
ple in November were generally 
adopted (see VI, Amendments to 
State Constitutions). In Mississippi, 
where the amendment was adopted 


by a vote of nearly two to one, the 
affirmative vote was less than a 
majority of all the votes cast in the 
election, and under the constitution 
of that state the amendment failed 
to carry. In Oregon the proposed 
amendment was defeated. The effect 
of such a proposal as that submitted 
in Oregon, as well as other features 
of initiative and referendum amend- 
ments, has been discussed in the 
YEAR Book for 1911 (pp. 180-3). 
The Ohio amendment, however, con- 
tains some novel features and merits 
special consideration. 

The Ohio Plan.—The Ohio plan ap- 
plies to both constitutional and 
statutory measures. Constitutional 
amendments may be initiated directly 
by the people through the filing of a 
petition signed by at least one-tenth 
as many voters as voted for goy- 
ernor at the last preceding election. 
A six per cent. petition refers any 
act of the legislature to the people, 
suspending the operation of the act 
until the people shall have pronounced 
upon it, but the legislature may by 
a two-thirds vote declare the exist- 
ence of an emergency, thus putting 
the measure into operation at once. 
The people, however, may still veto 
it at a subsequent election. The Ohio 
plan does not contain any provision 
for the direct initiation of statutes, 
but only for the indirect initiative, 
first introduced in this country in the 
Wisconsin amendment proposed by 
the legislature of that state in 1911 
(see AMERICAN YEAR Boog, 1911, p. 
183). The Ohio plan, however, dif- 
fers from that of Wisconsin. In Ohio, 
statutory measures may be intro- 
duced into the legislature by a three 
per cent. petition. If rejected by the 
legislature, an additional petition of 
three per cent. submits the measure 
to the people, either in its original 
form or with such amendments as the 
petitioners may choose. A majority 
of the votes cast on a measure is de- 
clared to be sufficient for adoption by 
the people, and provision is made for 
a state publicity pamphlet to dissem- 
inate information about measures re- 
ferred or submitted to the people. 


THE RECALL : 


The Recall in State Government.— 


The most discussed feature of popu-!the recall. During 1911 the recall 


lar government during 1912 has been 
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was adopted in California and Ari- 
zona (in the latter state, applying 
only to legislative and executive of- 
ficers), and provision for the submis- 
sion in 1912 of constitutional amend- 
ments establishing the recall was 
made in Idaho, Nevada, and Wash- 
ington. In the same year provision 
was made for the submission of re- 
call amendments in 1914 in North Da- 
kota and Wisconsin, provided the leg- 
islatures of those states meeting in 
1913 indorse the proposed amend- 
ments. In 1912 the Arizona legisla- 
ture provided for the submission of 
an amendment to the people at the 
general election extending the recall 
to the judiciary, and the Louisiana 
legislature proposed a recall amend- 
ment not applying to the judiciary. 
Recall amendments were also submit- 
ted upon the initiative of the requi- 
site number of voters in Arkansas 
and Colorado. On the other hand, 
constitutional conventions in New 
Hampshire and Ohio declined to sub- 
mit recall amendments, and in In- 
diana a new constitution proposed in 
1911, containing a provision authoriz- 
ing the legislature to establish the 
recall, subject to certain restrictions, 
was declared by the courts to have 
been improperly framed, and was not 
submitted to the people. At the 
November election the recall amend- 
ments were adopted in Arizona, Col- 
orado, Idaho, Nevada, and Washing- 
ton, but not in Louisiana. The Ar- 
kansas amendment was defeated in 
September (see VI, Amendments to 
State Constitutions). 

Features of the State-wide Recall. 
—The chief features of the state- 
wide recall are (1) its scope; (2) the 
size of the petition required to insti- 
tute a special recall election; (3) 
the mode of conducting the election; 
and (4) the provision made for ac- 


quainting the voters with the grounds, 


of recall alleged by petitioners and 
with the defense of the accused. 

(1) The recall may apply to all 
elective state officers, or to all ex- 
cept judicial officers. The former is 
the scope of the original Oregon re- 
eall (1908), of the California (1911), 
Arizona (1911-12), Arkansas (1912), 
Colorado (1912), and Nevada (1912) 
amendments, and of the amendment 
proposed for submission in 1914 in 


North Dakota. The Idaho, Louisiana, 
Washington, and Wisconsin amend- 
ments do not apply to the judiciary. 
(2) Petitions for a special recall 
election must in general be signed by 
one-fourth as many voters as voted 
for all candidates for the office in 
question at the last preceding elec- 
tion, but in California and Arkansas 
12 per cent. petitions suffice to order 
a recall election in the case of an 
officer elected in the state at large. 
(8) There are several modes in 
which the recall may be conducted. 
The name of the officer against whom 
the petition is filed may be placed 
upon the official ballot at the special 
election, together with those of other 
candidates for the office nominated 
by petition. If the office-holder fails 
to secure a plurality of all votes cast, 
he is thereby recalled and the can- 
didate receiving a plurality is de- 
elared his successor. This is the 
method adopted in Oregon in 1908. 
Or the recall election proper may be 
preceded by a special primary, at 
which two candidates are selected to 
compete for the office in question at 
an ensuing election. If the office- 
holder fails to be renominated at the 
primary he is thereby recalled. This 
is the method commonly used in mu- 
nicipal recall elections, but has not 
been proposed for any state-wide re- 
call. Again, there may be a single 
election, but a separate vote on the 
question of recall. In this case the 
name of the office-holder does not 
appear as a candidate to succeed him- 
self. Candidates for the succession 
may be nominated by petition, by a 
special primary, or by designation of 
any appropriate -party committee 
recognized by law. If a majority of 
those voting at the election vote for 
the recall, the office-holder is re- 
moved from office, and the office goes 
to the candidate with the highest 
vote. A vote for a successor is void 
unless the voter votes also on the 
question of recall, and if the major- 
ity vote against recall all votes for 
a successor are void. This is sub- 
stantially the method adopted in Cal- 
ifornia in 1911, and is followed in Ar- 
kansas and Colorado. The Oregon 
plan is followed in Arizona, Nevada, 
and North Dakota. The Idaho and 
Wisconsin amendments are general in 
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terms, and leave to the legislature 
the task of filling in details. 

(4) The grounds for the recall, ac- 
cording to the original Oregon plan, 
are to be set forth at the head of the 
recall petition. Further official pub- 
licity for the charges is provided by 
reservation of space on the ballot for 
a statement by the petitioners in not 
more than 200 words. The office- 
holder against whom the charges are 
brought may set forth his defense in 
a similar statement on the ballot. 
Furthermore, the legislature is au- 
thorized to provide some compensa- 
tion to the office-holder for the ex- 
pense of his campaign should he not 
be recalled. .Similar provisions are 
contained in most of the later recall 
amendments. In general the machin- 
ery of the recall adopted in Califor- 
nia, and followed in the amendments 
submitted under the initiative in Ar- 
kansas and Colorado, seems an im- 
provement over the machinery of the 
original Oregon plan. 

Extension of the Recall to Federal 
Officers—In Arizona the legislature 
of 1912 provided for the extension of 
the recall to United States senators, 
congressmen, and the United States 
judge for the Arizona district. As all 
of these officers hold their positions 
under the federal constitution, and 
as the federal judge is not even elect- 
ed by the people of Arizona, the re- 
call cannot be applied to them by the 
ordinary process of an amendment 
to the state constitution. Conse- 
quently what may be termed the ad- 
visory recall of United States sena- 
tors and congressmen and the advis- 
ory resignation and appointment of 
federal judge were established by 
statute. The advisory recall of 
United States senators and congress- 
men and the. advisory resignation of 
federal judge were doubtless suggest- 
ed by corresponding constitutional 
provisions for the mandatory recall 
of state officers, including the judi- 
ciary. The advisory appointment of 
federal judge was apparently estab- 
lished upon the theory that the Presi- 
ident, in the selection of local judi- 
cial appointees, customarily enjoys 
the benefit of advice from some rep- 
resentative of the locality concerned, 
generally the United States senator, 
if of the same party. Why not sub- 


stitute the people of the state for the 
senator as the source of the advice? 
The Arizona law, therefore, provides 
for an advisory vote to indicate the 
popular choice of a candidate for a 
judicial appointment, as well as to 
indicate the popular desire for the 
resignation of a United States dis- 
trict judge. 

The procedure for the advisory res- 
ignation of federal judge and for the 
popular indorsement of a candidate 
for the succession is substantially the 
same as that established under the 
California plan for the recall of state 
officers. The ballot provides for votes 
on two separate questions: (1) Shall 
the federal judge be advised by the 
people to resign? and (2) Which can- 
didate for the succession shall be rec- 
ommended to the President for ap- 
pointment? Both federal judge and 
President are, of course, free to fol- 
low or disregard this advice, as they 
please. The advisory recall of United 
States senators and congressmen is 
conducted in the same way as the 
mandatory recall of state elective of- 
ficers, except that an adverse vote 
cannot be enforced by any legal proc- 
ess within the control of the state. 
In order to make this advisory re- 
call effective, the principle of the Ore- 
gon plan for the popular election of 
United States senators is adapted to 
the occasion. Candidates for United 
States senatorial and congressional 
nominations are given the option of 
pledging themselves to obey or not 
to obey an advisory vote of recall. 
A candidate for a nomination at a 
direct-primary election would find it 
to his advantage to make the pledge 
of obedience. This Arizona plan for 
the extension of the recall to con- 
gressmen is an innovation, but its ap- 
plication to United States senators 
is simply a revival in more effective 
form of the recall of senators prac- 
ticed by the state legislatures under 
the name of “doctrine of instruction 
of senators” throughout the first half- 
century of the federal Government. 
Among a number of less well-known 
instances of the recall of senators, the 
recall of two who later became Presi- 
dents of the United States may be 
mentioned: John Quincy Adams, of 
Massachusetts, in 1808, and John Ty- 
ler, of Virginia, in 1836. 
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Recall of Judicial Decisions.—The 
recall of judicial decisions is a de- 
vice first suggested by Theodore 
Roosevelt in an address before the 
Ohio Constitutional Convention, Feb. 
21, 1912. Its purpose may best 
be explained in the language of its 
first public sponsor. In his speech 
to the Progressive National Conven- 
tion at Chicago in August Mr. 
Roosevelt said: 


In. dealing with the fundamental 
law of the land, in assuming finally to 
interpret it, and therefore finally to 
make it, the acts of the courts should 
be subject to, and not above, the final 
control of the people as a whole. 

The people themselves must be the ul 
timate makers of their own Constitu- 
tion, and where their agents differ in 
their interpretations of the Constitution 
the people themselves should be given 
the chance, after full and deliberate 
judgment, authoritatively to settle what 
interpretation it is that their represen- 
tatives shall thereafter adopt as binding. 

Whenever in our constitutional sys- 
tem of government there exist general 
prohibitions that, as interpreted by the 
courts, nullify, or may be used to nul- 
lify, specific laws passed, and admittedly 
passed, in the interest of social justice, 
we are for such immediate law or 
amendment to the Constitution, if that 
be necessary, as will thereafter permit 
a reference to the people of the public 
effect of such decision under forms se- 
curing full deliberation, to the end that 
the specific act of the legislative branch 
of the government thus judicially nul- 
lified, and such amendments thereof as 
come within its scope and purpose, 
may constitutionally be excepted by 
vote of the people from the general 
prohibitions, the same as if that par- 


ticular act had been expressly excepted 
when the prohibition was adopted. This 
will necessitate the establishment of 
machinery for making much easier of 
amendment both the National and the 
Several State Constitutions, especially 
with the view of prompt action on cer- 
tain judicial decisions—action as speci- 
fic and limited as that taken by the 
passage of the eleventh amendment to 
the National Constitution. 


It is pointed out by the advocates 
of the recall of judicial decisions 
that the Dred Scott decision of 1857 
was, in effect, recalled by Section I 
of the Fourteenth Amendment, 
adopted in 1868, and that the in- 
come-tax decision of 1895 is now in 


process of recall by a pending 
amendment. Mr. Roosevelt’s pro- 
posal is to expedite such recalls 


whenever they are clearly demanded 
by public opinion. (See also I, 
American History.) 

An amendment to -the state con- 
stitution, restricting the right to de- 
clare laws unconstitutional to the 
supreme court, and providing a 
more direct process by which nulli- 
fied statutes may be constitutional- 
ized, so to say, was submitted under 
the initiative in November to the 
people of Colorado and adopted by 
them by a vote of 55,416 to 40,891. 
This amendment virtually authorizes 
the people by the use of the referen- 
dum to order the enforcement of a 
statute which has been enacted by 
the legislature and approved by the 
governor but vetoed by the supreme 
court. 


THE SHORT BALLOT 


Adoption in 1912.—The short bal- 
lot (see AmpricAN YEAR Book, 1910, 
p. 156; 1911, p. 187) was indorsed 
during 1912 by all three of the lead- 
ing candidates for the presidency. 
The New Hampshire and Ohio con- 
stitutional conventions, however, 
failed to submit to the people any 
proposals for the shortening of the 
ballot in those two states. In the 
_ State of Oregon the People’s Power 
League (see AmmRIcAN YEAR Book, 
1910, p. 153) submitted under the 
initiative at the November election 
a plan for the entire reorganization 
of the legislative branch of the state 


government, and one of the leading 
features of this plan was a shorter 
ballot. 

The Oregon Plan—This latest 
“Oregon plan” provides for the abo- 
lition of the state senate; deprives 
the governor of the veto power, and 
gives him, together with the de- 
feated gubernatorial candidates of 
all legal parties, a seat in the state 
house of representatives (which be- 
comes the sole legislative body) ; 
gives the governor the exclusive 
power to introduce appropriation 
bills, reserving to the legislature 
the power to reject or reduce pro- 
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posed appropriations, but not the 
power to increase them without the 
governor’s consent (provided that 
appropriation bills may be submit- 
ted to the people even without the 
approval of the governor); requires 
a three-fourths vote of the legisla- 
ture to amend or repeal a measure 
enacted by the people; establishes a 
system of proportional representa- 
tion of the people in the legislature 
and the proxy system of voting on 
measures; provides for quadrennial 
legislatures with annual sessions; 
provides for the choice of a non- 
partisan speaker who shall not be a 
member of the legislature; and reg- 
ulates legislative procedure. This 
plan is less comprehensive than that 
submitted by the People’s Power 
League in 1910. The former plan 
proposed a reorganization of the leg- 
islature along lines similar to those 
of the plan of 1912, and also a re- 
organization of the executive by a 
emoval of all state officers from the 
ballot except governor and auditor, 
and the. establishment of an execu- 
tive cabinet to be appointed by the 
governor and responsible to him, 
and by the creation of the new of- 
fice of .state business _manager, to 
be filled -by appointment by the gov- 
ernor without regard to party afiil- 
jation. Furthermore, by the plan 
of 1910, the principle of the short 
ballot and administration by non- 
political “business managers” under 
the supervision of political boards 
was to be extended also to the gov- 
ernment of counties. After this plan 
was rejected by the people, the Peo- 
ple’s Power League attempted to re- 
vise it in order to meet the most 
serious objections that had been 
brought against it. This revised 
plan may be found in an “introduc- 
tory letter” published by the Peo- 
ple’s Power League Dec. 28, 1911. 
Subsequently those portions of the 
plan relating to the state executive 
and to the county were laid aside, 
in order that the attention of the 
voters in 1912 might be concentrat- 
ed upon the proposed scheme of leg- 
islative reorganization. 

The advantages of this radical re- 
organization of the legislative branch 
of the state government are thus set 
forth in the affirmative argument 


published in the official state pub- 
licity pamphlet for the election of 
1912: (1) A reduction of the ex- 
penses of the state government esti- 
mated at over 25 per cent.; (2) con- 
centration of legislative responsibil- 
ity by the abolition of the “useless 
and unnecessary” senate and of the 
gubernatorial veto power; (3) in- 
crease of popular control over the 
legislature through the referendum; 
(4) representation of all political 
parties in proportion to their nu- 
merical importance; (5) decrease of 
the quantity of legislation, both by 
the legislature and by the people. 
On the other hand, in the negative 
argument printed in the publicity 
pamphlet we find a general denial 
that the proposed reorganization of 
the legislature will, if adopted by 
the people, either decrease the bur- 
den of taxation or diminish the use 
of the initiative and. referendum. 
The measure is bluntly character- 
ized as a “crude experiment.” It was 
defeated by the people at the Novem- 
ber election. 

Proportional Representation——The 
proxy system of proportional repre- 
sentation differs from that proposed 
by the. People’s Power League in 
1910, and merits further explana- 
tion. The plan proposed in 1912 
provides that the legislative assem- 
bly shall consist of 60 elective mem- 
bers and certain ew officio members. 
Elective members are to be chosen 
in such a way that as nearly as may 
be practicable any one-sixtieth of 
the voters in the state voting for 
the same person for representative 
shall insure his election. The leg- 
islative assembly is required to di- 
vide the state into legislative dis- 
tricts, no one of which shall be en- 
titled to less than two representa- 
tives, nor is any county to be di- 
vided in making such districts. A 
voter may vote for a candidate nom- 
inated in his district or may write 
in on his ballot the name of a can- 
didate nominated in another dis- 
trict, but no voter may vote for 
more than one candidate. In each 
district the two or more candidates, 
as the case may be, receiving the 
largest number of votes shall be 
thereby elected. Each representative 
so elected is the proxy in the leg- 
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islative assembly for all the voters 
who voted for him, and in voting 
therein shall cast the number of 
votes he so represents. But this 
islative assembly for all the voters 
who have voted for unsuccessful leg- 
islative candidates. It is therefore 
provided further that the governor 
and the leading gubernatorial can- 
didate of each defeated legal party 
shall also be members of the leg- 
islative assembly, and each such 
ex officio member of the assembly 
shall be a proxy for all those voters, 
in whatsoever district they may re- 
side, who voted for unsuccessful can- 
didates of his party for representa- 
tive, and shall cast a corresponding 
number of votes for or against any 
measure brought before the assem- 
bly. 

This proxy system of proportional 
representation obviously gives a 
great deal of power to regular party 
candidates for governor, whether 
elected or defeated, and was criti- 
cized on that ground in the negative 
argument printed in the Oregon pub- 
licity pamphlet for 1912. In. order 
to insure that this power should not 
fall into the hands of any but the 
most representative party leaders, 
the original proposals of the Peo- 
-ple’s Power League provided for a 
system of preferential voting for 
governor. Although this part of the 
plan was not submitted to the voters 
in 1912, the increasing interest in 
preferential voting, indicated by the 
adoption of various plans therefor 
in several of the states, calls for a 
more extended discussion of the sub- 
ject. 

Preferential Voting—The Oregon 
plan for preferential voting provid- 
ed for a ballot upon which the voter 
might indicate not only his first, but 
also his second and other, choices for 
each of the two offices (governor 
and auditor) to be filled by election 
in the state at large. There was to 
be no official primary election, but 
several candidates representing each 
' party might seek election under the 
preferential voting system. If no 
candidate should receive a clear ma- 
jority of all the first-choice votes, 
the second-choice votes for each can- 
didate should be added to his first- 
choice votes; and, if no candidate 
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then received a first- or second- 
choice vote from a majority of the 
voters attending the election, the 
other choice votes for each candidate 
should be added to the previous to- 
tals. The candidate with a plurality 
of all choices added together should 
then be declared elected. A similar 
system, providing, however, for the 
counting of first and second choices 
only, was introduced in the Idaho 
direct-primary law of 1909, but in 
most of the states which have adopt- 
ed preferential voting another sys- 
tem has been employed which may 
be named, from the state in which 
it was first proposed, the Wisconsin 
plan. 

The Wisconsin plan was adopted, 
not in order to dispense with a di- 
rect primary as proposed in Oregon, 
but to prevent the capture of pri- 
mary nominations by minority fac- 
tions within the party. This was 
also the purpose of the Idaho plan. 
The Wisconsin plan provides for the 
counting of first and second choices 
only, but by a different method from 
that adopted in Idaho. If no ecan- 
didate for a given nomination re- 
ceives a majority of the first-choice 
votes, that candidate who receives 
the least number of such votes is 
eliminated, and the second choices 
indicated on the ballots marked in 
the first-choice column for the elim- 
inated candidate are. then added to 
the appropriate first-choice votes of 
the remaining candidates. This pro- 
cess of elimination of lowest candi- 
dates and redistribution of ballots 
is continued until some candidate 
receives a first- or second-choice vote 
from a majority of the voters, or 
until only two candidates remain. 
In the latter event the candidate 
with a plurality of first- and second- 
choice votes is to be declared elect- 
ed. Neither method of preferential 
voting insures the election of a can- 
didate by a majority of all votes 
east, but both methods prevent the 
candidate of a minority faction 
within a party from winning a nom- 
ination through the division of the 
majority of the party among several 
candidates of similar principles. 

The Idaho plan possesses the ob- 
vious advantage of greater simplic- 
ity in the counting of the ballots. 
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Under this plan, however, the voter’s 
second choice will be counted against 
his first choice in the event of there 
being no majority of first choices 
for any one candidate, and may aid 
in defeating his first choice. If the 
voter seeks to avoid this danger by 
voting a first choice only, he there- 
by partially disfranchises himself, 
and thus different voters may exer- 
cise an unequal voice in the elec 
tion. The Wisconsin plan avoids 
these difficulties, and thereby secures 
greater accuracy in the expression 
of the popular will, although at the 
partial sacrifice of the simplicity of 
the Idaho plan. Where only first 
and second choices are indicated, the 
complexity of the Wisconsin plan is 


not serious, and without doubt it is 
the superior plan for primary elec- 
tions. If it be proposed to abolish 
the primary and establish preferen- 
tial voting at the general election as 
a substitute, as was contemplated in 
Oregon, it becomes desirable to afford 
the means of expressing more than 
two choices. In this case the com- 
plexity of the Wisconsin plan would 
become more serious. 

The Wisconsin plan was adopted 
in that state in 1911, and in 1912 
in Minnesota. It was also adopted 
in Arizona in connection with the 
advisory recall of United States sen- 
ators and congressmen and the ad- 
visory resignation and endorsement 
of federal judges. 


PUBLICITY IN POLITICAL CAMPAIGNS 


Publicity of Campaign Funds.— 
There was little new legislation in 
1912 in connection with corrupt 
practices at elections and the pub- 
lication of campaign receipts and 
expenditures, but there was a great 
increase of public knowledge of the 
results of earlier legislation, or the 
lack of it. The most important piece 
of legislation upon this subject in 
1912 was the enactment in Minne- 
sota of a law modeled upon that en- 
acted in Wisconsin in 1911 (see 
AMERICAN YEAR Book, 1911, p. 189- 
190). The new state of Arizona 
also adopted a comprehensive law, 
prohibiting campaign contributions 
by corporations and providing for 
full publicity of all receipts and ex- 
penditures before and after prima- 
ries and_ elections. Connecticut 
strengthened the publicity features 
of its law; Louisiana, Maryland, and 
Virginia strengthened their laws 
with especial reference to primary 
elections; and New Mexico was add- 
ed to the list of states with corrupt- 
practices legislation upon their stat- 
ute books. In Montana a compre- 
hensive measure was submitted to 
the people in November under the 
initiative, as a substitute for the 
antiquated law of 1895. Altogether 
40 states have now enacted more or 
less comprehensive legislation to reg- 
ulate the use of money in elections. 

Congress enacted a law providing 
for publicity and limitation of re- 


ceipts and expenditures in presiden- 
tial primary elections, but too late 
to ‘affect the presidential primaries 
of 1912. 

Official Campaign Publicity Pam- 
phlets—The most significant fea- 
ture of recent legislation regulating 
the conduct of political campaigns 
is the increasing provision for the 
publication of campaign material by 
the states. This feature originated 
in the publicity pamphlet provided 
in Oregon for the better information 
of the voters concerning measures 
submitted to the people under the 
initiative and referendum (see 
AMERICAN YEAR Book, 1910, p. 151). 
The Oregon system of official public- 
ity immediately demonstrated its 
value, and the “Voters’ Text-Book,” 
as it is often called, was adopted 
in other states possessing the initia- 
tive and referendum, notably in Mon- 
tana, California, and Arizona. The 
Oregon “Voters’ Text-Book” has 
been published biennially since 1904, 
and in the other three states publi- 
cation began in 1912. The direct- 
legislation amendment adopted in 
Washington in 1912 makes manda- 
tory upon the legislature the estab- 
lishment of an effective system of 
official publicity, and a similar pro- 
vision is contained in the amend- 
ment endorsed by the Wisconsin leg- 
islature of 1911. In South Dakota 
the legislature originally provided 
for the distribution of sample bal- 
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lots on which proposed amendments 
were printed in full. This plan re- 
sulted in 1910 in a six-foot ballot, 
and in 1911 the legislature provided 
for the printing of titles of meas- 
ures only on the ballots and for the 
distribution of official pamphlets 
containing the full texts, together 
with affirmative and negative argu- 
ments, as in Oregon. In Missouri, 
Arkansas, and Colorado, after the 
adoption of the initiative and ref- 
erendum, the legislatures provided 
for the publication of proposed meas- 
ures in newspapers of each party in 
each county as official advertising. 
This method has proved less effective 
than the Oregon official pamphlet 
and much more expensive. In Colo- 
rado a measure abolishing com- 
pulsory newspaper advertising and 
establishing the official ‘Voters’ 
Text-Book,” with provision for ar- 
guments pro and con., as in Oregon, 
was submitted to the people under 
the initiative in 1912, but was de- 


feated by a vote of 39,551 for, to 
50,635 against. 

The principle of the publicity 
pamphlet was next extended to the 
primary election for the better in- 
formation of voters concerning can- 
didates. The Oregon primary elec- 
tion pamphlet was first published in 
1910 (see AMERICAN YEAR BOOK, 
1910, p. 151), and was introduced 
into Wisconsin in 1911. In Mon- 
tana a measure submitted to the 
people under the initiative in 1912 
provided for two official cam- 
paign bulletins, one to appear before 
the primary, the other before the 
general election; and in Massachu- 
setts it was proposed in 1912, but 
not adopted by the legislature, to 
publish an official bulletin once a 
week for the four weeks preceding 
each general election, in which space 
should be available at cost of pub- 
lication to parties and candidates 
for the discussion of the issues of 
the campaign. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


Endorsement by the Progressive 
Party.—The cause of “votes for wom- 
en” has made more progress during 
1912 than during any previous year. 
Woman suffrage was endorsed gener- 
ally by the Progressive party, and in 
some states all three of the leading 
parties either endorsed equal suf- 
frage for men and women or rec- 
ommended the submission ‘of the 
question to the people. 

The total number of states in which 
equal suffrage was submitted to the 
voters in 1912 was six, namely: 
Arizona, Kansas, Michigan, Ohio, 
Oregon, and Wisconsin. In Nevada, 
where equal suffrage was endorsed by 
the legislature of 1911, a second en- 
dorsement must be obtained from the 


legislature of 1913 before the meas- 
ure can be submitted to the people. 
A constitutional convention in New 
Hampshire rejected a proposed woman 
suffrage amendment. A proposed 
amendment in Ohio was rejected by 
the voters on Sept. 3 by a vote of 
249,420 to 336,875. On Nov. 5 
equal suffrage was adopted in Ari- 
zona, Kansas, and Oregon, and re- 
jected in Michigan and Wisconsin. 
In Michigan the official returns 
showed a majority of 760 against 
equal suffrage, but have been chal- 
lenged on the ground of fraud. The 
total number of equal suffrage states 
at the close of 1912 is therefore 
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NORTH AMERICA 


CANADA 


Reciprocity with the United States. 
—The cause of reciprocity between 
Canada and the United States (see 
AMERICAN YEAR Book, 1911, pp. 45- 
48, 90-98, 123, 291, 483, 510) re- 
ceived an unexpected:blow during the 
presidential-primary campaign in 
Massachusetts (see also I, American 
History), when President Taft in a 
speech at Worcester, on April 25th, 
gave out to the public private cor- 
respondence with Mr. Roosevelt show- 
ing that the latter had reversed his 
attitude toward reciprocity. The 
unfortunate phrase which caused all 
the trouble, to the effect that the 
proposed reciprocity agreement would 
make Canada “only an adjunct of 
the United States,” was contained in 
a letter written by President Taft 
to Mr. Roosevelt. This phrase was 
immediately seized upon by the Con- 
servatives in Canada as an authori- 
tative corroboration of their accu- 
sations against the Liberal Govern- 
ment in the Canadian political cam- 
paign of 1911. The incident was 
made the occasion for an interpella- 
tion of the British Government in 
the House of Commons on May 6, an 
attempt being made to discredit the 
Liberal Government of England for 
its failure properly to safeguard the 
interests of the Empire. Mr. Bryce, 
the British Ambassador in Washing- 
ton, came in for severe criticism in 
this connection. The effect of this 


incident in strengthening the posi- 
tion of the Conservative party in 
Canada, and discrediting temporarily 
the Liberal party, has undoubtedly 
been to postpone indefinitely the pos- 


sibility of any reciprocal agreement 
regarding trade between Canada and 
the United States. 

Canadian Wood-pulp.—Meanwhile 
the Reciprocity Act passed by Con- 
gress on July 26, 1911, remains un- 
repealed, and Section 2 in particular, 
admitting Canadian wood pulp and 
print paper free of duty, continues 
in active operation without reference 
to any action on the part of Canada. 
Inasmuch as this benefit was con- 
ferred on Canada without the giving 
of any consideration in return, other 
nations have claimed that it con- 
stitutes a discrimination against 
wood pulp and print paper exported 
by them to the United States. Pres- 
ident Taft, in a message to Congress 
dated Jan. 9, 1912, stated that Ger- 
many, Austria, Belgium, Norway, 
Sweden ‘and Denmark had all claimed, 
under the most-favored-nation clause 
of their treaties with the United 
States, the right to the benefit con- 
ferred on Canadian wood pulp and 
print paper. On April 23, the Board 
of General Appraisers decided that as 
Canada is not a country or nation 
for the purposes of international law, 
the most-favored-nation clause is not 
therefore brought into operation. 
The logic of this decision was not 
entirely convincing, and an appeal 
was taken to the Customs Court. In 
order apparently to save the United 
States Government further embar- 
rassment, that tribunal, on Oct. 25, 
granted an application for an indefi- 
nite postponement of the case. 

International Joint Boundary Com- 
mission——The International Joint 
Commission of Canada and the 
United States provided for in the 
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Boundary Convention of Jan. 11, 
1909, met and organized in Wash- 
ington, Jan. 11-18, 1912. The Ameri- 
can members of the Commission are: 
Hon. James A. Tawney (chairman), 
Hon. George Turner, and Mr. Frank 
S. Streeter. The Canadian members 
are: the Hon. T. Chase Casgrain, 
Hon. Henry A. Powell, and Hon. 
Charles A. McGrath, 

The powers of the Commission as 
determined by Articles IX and X of 
the Boundary Convention of 1909 
are as follows: 


eee Seite Any other questions [that 
is to say, other than the immediate 
boundary disputes] or matters of differ- 
ence arising between them [viz., Canada 
and the United States] involving the 
rights, obligations or interests of either 
in relation to the other or to the in- 
habitants of the other, along the common 
frontier between the United States and 
the Dominion of Canada, shall be re- 
ferred from time to time to the Inter- 
national Joint Commission for examina- 
tion and report, whenever either the 
Government of the United States or the 
Government of the Dominion of Can- 
ada shall request that such questions 
or matters of difference be so referred. 

. Such reports of the commis- 
sion shall not be regarded as decisions 
of the questions or matters so sub- 
mitted either on the facts or the law, 
and shall in no way have the character 
of an arbitral award. 

Any questions or matters of difference 
arising between the high contracting 
parties involving the rights, obligations 
or interests of the United States or of 
the Dominion of Canada, either in re- 
lation to each other or to their respec- 
tive inhabitants, may be referred for 
decision to the International Joint Com- 
mission by the consent of the two par- 
ties, it being understood that on the 
part of the United States any such ac- 
tion will be by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, and on 
the part of His Majesty’s Government 
with the consent of the Governor-Gen- 
eral in Council. 


It will thus be seen, as pointed out 
by Mr. Commissioner Tawney in the 
opening address at the first meeting 
of the Commission, that: 


This treaty has provided a means for 
frank, direct and constant relations be- 
tween the two great neighboring peo- 
ples who inhabit the greater part of 
the North American continent, and who 
must live in amicable relations to real- 


‘agreements had been entered 


izé the ultimate ideal of our Anglo- 
Saxon civilization. 


The main questions awaiting con- 
sideration by the Commission relate 
to the proposed dam across the St. 
Lawrence River; to Lake Champlain; 
the St. Lawrence Ship Canal Co., 
and the Long Sault Development Co. 
(See Am. Journal of International 
Law, Vol. VI, p. 191.) 

North Atlantic Fisheries—It was 
announced on May 24, 1912, that new 
into 
by the United States, Canada, and 
Newfoundland to adjust certain ques- 
tions relating to American fishing 
rights as determined by the award 
of The Hague Arbitration Tribunal 
in 1909 (AmERIcAN YEAR Book, 1910, 
p. 100). The final draft of the treaty 
was formally signed Nov. 15 by Am- 
bassador Bryce and Secretary Knox. 
The principal provision of: the new 
fishery treaty is that relating to the 
adoption of new regulations affecting 
the rights of American fishermen. 
Six months’ notice of intended 
changes in the regulations must be 
given in order to allow the United 
States opportunity to object if it 
so desires, and have its objections 
passed upon by an impartial com- 
mission. Another provision of the 
treaty relates to the delimitation of 
bays more than 10 miles in width 
in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of the award of The Hague Tri- 
bunal in 1909. It was not found 
possible to complete the delimitation 
of the Newfoundland bays in time 
for the signing of the treaty. This, 
together with other questions, will 
be left to subsequent negotiations. 


MEXICO 


Revolutions.—The continued revo- 
lutionary uprisings and general 
state of insecurity which has pre- 
vailed in Mexico since the commence- 
ment of the successful revolution by 
Madero in 1911 (AmeErRIcAN YEAR 
Boor, 1911, 74, 88-90, 115) have 
caused the United States serious em- 
barrassment and grave concern. The 
activities of the Mexican revolution- 
ists in the proximity of the Ameri- 
ean border have imposed on _ the 
United States the well-nigh impossi- 
ble task of preventing American soil 
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from being used as a base of sup- 
plies and action by the revolutionists 
against a Government with which 
the United States is at peace. (See 
also IV, Mewico.) 

The problem has been, how to pre- 
vent, under American neutrality laws, 
the participation of American citi- 
zens and others, either directly or 
indirectly, in this attempt to over- 
throw the existing legal government 
in Mexico. To accomplish this end 
it has been found necessary to amend 
the neutrality laws of the United 
States and to maintain on the Mexi- 
can border an imposing military 
patrol to prevent infractions of these 
laws. It has likewise been the con- 
stant preoccupation of the United 
States to secure the adequate protec- 
tion of American citizens and their 
property without going to the ex- 
treme of intervention, which, as Pres- 
ident Madero has well said, “is only 
an euphemism that spells war.” 
Enormous pressure was brought to 
bear on the Administration by very 
powerful interests having investments 
in Mexico to force the United States 
to intervene, but President Taft stead- 
fastly refused to take so extreme and 
dangerous a step. 

On Feb. 3 the United States Gov- 
ernment through the embassy in 
Mexico City warned the Government 
of President Madero that it would 
be expected to afford the fullest pro- 
tection to American lives and prop- 
erty from the excesses and ravages 
of the rebels. At the same time a 
considerable number of American 
troops were sent to patrol the bor- 
der. To allay Mexican fears of in- 
tervention and avert any possible re- 
prisals on American citizens by 
irresponsible individuals hostile to 
the United States, the Department 
of State instructed American officials 
throughout Mexico, on Feb. 13, to 
deny publicly that the United States 
had any intention of intervening in 
Mexican affairs. These assurances 
were repeated from time to time dur- 
ing the year. 

On March 2 President Taft issued 
a proclamation recognizing the sta- 
tus of active insurrection in Mexico 
and enjoining all American citizens 
and others from taking part in sup- 
port of the rebellion. The purpose 


and the effect of this proclamation 
from the point of view of interna- 
tional law was merely to recog- 
nize the existence of war in the ma- 
terial sense, namely the status of 
the Mexican rebels as insurgents and 
the corresponding obligation of the 
United States to enforce its own 
neutrality laws. It did not recognize 
war in the legal sense, namely a 
status of belligereney, and therefore 
did not bring into operation the obli- 
gations of neutrality imposed by in- 
ternational law. The American Goy- 
ernment has made plain that it has 
never intended to concede to the 
Mexican revolutionists any belliger- 
ent rights, such as the free use of 
American ports on an equality with 
the Mexican Government. 

At the time of the issuance of this 
proclamation American citizens liv- 
ing within the zone of operations 
of the revolutionists were warned 
through the embassy in Mexico City 
and the consuls throughout the coun- 
try that they should withdraw and 
leave their effects in the hands of 
the nearest consular officials. 

It was found that the neutrality 
laws of the United States were in- 
sufficient to prevent certain acts of 
substantial aid to the revolutionists. 
Congress, therefore, on March 14, 
1912, by joint resolution, conferred on 
the President the discretion and the 
power to prohibit the shipment of 
arms and munitions of war from 
the United States to any American 
country where domestic violence may 
be forwarded by the use of arms 
and munitions so procured. ; 

In pursuance of the authority thus 
conferred on him, President Taft 
issued the following proclamation: 


Whereas a joint resolution of Con- 
gress approved March 14, 1912, reads 
and provides as follows: That when- 
ever the President shall find that in any 
American country conditions of domes- 
tic violence exist which are promoted 
by the use of arms or munitions of 
war procured from the United States 
and shall make proclamation thereof it 
shall be unlawful to export except un- 
der such limitations and exceptions as 
the President shall prescribe any arms 
or munitions of war from any place in 
the United States to such country until 
otherwise ordered by the President or 
by Congress, and 
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Whereas it is provided by section 2 
of the said joint resolution: That any 
shipment of material hereby declared 
unlawful after.such a proclamation shall 
be punishable by fine not exceeding 
$10,000 or imprisonment not exceeding 
two years or both; 

Sa dy William Howard Taft, 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, acting under and by virtue of the 
authority conferred in me by the said 
joint resolution of Congress, do hereby 
declare and proclaim that I have found 
there exist in Mexico such conditions 
of domestic violence promoted by the 
use of arms or munitions of war pro- 
cured from the United States, as con- 
templated by the said joint resolution, 
and I do hereby admonish all citizens 
of the United States and every person 
to abstain from every violation of the 
provisions of the joint resolution above 
set forth, hereby made applicable to 
Mexico and I do hereby warn them that 
all violations of such provisions will be 
rigorously prosecuted. 


On March 24 the Department of 
State announced, in accordance with 
the rules of international law regard- 
ing insurgency, that the Mexican 
Government was in no way prevented 
by the terms of the President’s proc- 
lamation of March 14 from import- 
ing arms and ammunition from the 
United States. On March 29, owing 
to the presence of, roving bands of 
revolutionists in the neighborhood of 
the capital of Mexico, one thousand 
rifles were shipped with the permis- 
sion of the Mexican Government, for 
_ the use in case of need of the Ameri- 
eans living in Mexico City. 

The United States Government be- 
came seriously alarmed because of 
the cruel treatment of Americans 
captured by revolutionary bands, 
and particularly by the attitude of 
General Orosco, the chief of the rebels 
operating in the state of Chihuahua. 
General Orosco on April 12 seized 
mail addressed to the United States 
consul at Chihuahua, and announced 
that he declined to recognize Consul 
Letcher because of the failure of the 
American Government to recognize 
the revolutionists. The Department 
of State thereupon sent to both 
President Madero and General Or- 
osco a solemn warning through Am- 
bassador Wilson and Consul Letcher 
respectively, in part as follows: 

The enormous destruction, constantly 
increasing, of valuable American prop- 


erties in the course of the present un- 
fortunate disturbances; the taking of 
American life contrary to the principles 
governing dangers to which all Ameri- 
can citizens in Mexico are subjected ; 
and the seemingly possible indefinite 
continuance of this unfortunate situa- 
tion, compel the government of the 
United States to give notice that it ex- 
pects and must demand that American 
life and property within the republic 
of Mexico be justly and adequately pro- 
tected and that this government must 
hold Mexico and the Mexican people re- 
sponsible for all wanton or illegal acts 
sacrificing or endangering American life 
or damaging American property or in- 
terests there situated. . 

The government of the United States 
must insist in so far as the treatment 
of American citizens taken prisoners by 
whatever force is concerned, that the 
rules and principles accepted by civil- 
ized nations as controlling their actions 
in time of war shall be followed and 
observed, and the government of the 
United States must give notice that any 
deviation from such a course, and, in- 
deed, any maltreatment of any Ameri- 
can citizens will be deeply resented by 
the American government and people, 
and must be fully answered for by the 
Mexican people, thus tending to diffi- 
culties and obligations which it is to 
the interest of all true Mexican patriots, 
as it is the desire of the United States 
to avoid. 


The effect of this communication 
on General Orosco was to induce him 
to agree to treat Consul Letcher with 
the respect due his position, and also 
to conduct military operations in 
accordance with the principles of in- 
ternational law. 

The Mexican Government was 
greatly offended by the nature of the 
warning from the Department of 
State, and issued an indignant denial 
of the right of the United States 
to address such a communication to 
Mexico. The Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Sefior Calero, made public on 
April 17 the official reply of his 
Government to the American note of 
April 14. The substantial portion 
of this reply was as follows: 


The Mexican Government finds itself 
in the painful necessity of not recogniz- 
ing the right of your Government to 
make the admonition which the note 
contains, for the reason that it is not 
based on any incident that should be 
chargeable to the Mexican Government 
and which could signify that it might 
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have departed from an observance of 
the principles and practices of interna- 
tional law. 

In view of the fact that a part of 
the country is in a state of rebellion, 
the Mexican Government has as its 
principal duty the suppression of the 
rebellious movement, and the legitimate 
Government of the republic will not be 
obligated in this respect except in the 
same terms as would the Government 
of the United States or any other coun- 
try if a rebellion existed in its own ter- 
ritory. 

The Mexican Government cannot be 
responsible for the acts of the rebel 
Orozco along the lines laid down in 
the communication which was sent to 
him by order of your Government. 


The situation along the Pacific 
coast of Mexico became so disquiet- 
ing that it was deemed necessary to 
despatch the U. 8. 8. Yorktown to 
visit the various ports. Owing, how- 
ever, to the apprehension that the 
presence of an American gunboat 
might provoke reprisals against 
Americans throughout Mexico, it was 
announced on May 9 that the order 
had been countermanded. 

Early in August the attitude of 
the revolutionists toward all Ameri- 
cans became so threatening that the 
Department of State felt compelled 
to send further warnings to Gen- 
erals Orosco and Salazar, and at the 
same time urged President Madero 
to rush more troops into the district 
occupied by the insurgents to afford 
greater protection to Americans. 

On Sept. 13 permission was given 
to the Mexican Government to send 
troops over American soil from El 
Paso to Marathona for the purpose 
of protecting Americans from depre- 
dations by insurgents on the border. 
This permission was granted in con- 
sequence of a mutual agreement 
whereby Mexico conceded the right 
of the United States in case of neces- 
sity to send troops over the border 
into Mexico in order to prevent viola- 
tion of American laws or threatened 
danger to American lives and prop- 
erty, in connection with revolutionary 
operations along the border. 

Magdalena Bay.—It has long been 
aire that the magnificent Bay 
of Magdalena in Southern California, 
Mexico, offers an ideal naval base, 
either for the United States, which 
has been allowed to use these waters 


for naval maneuvers and gun prac- 
tice, or for an enemy of the United 
States in time of war, Early in 
1912 there were persistent rumors 
to the effect that secret negotiations 
were under way to enable Japan in- 
directly to secure a foothold on the 
shores adjoining Magdalena Bay. 
Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, in- 
troduced a resolution in the Senate 
on April 2, which was adopted, call- 
ing on the President for information 
as to the truth of these reports. 

On April 5 the Japanese Prime 
Minister, Marquis Saijoni, in a public 
statement given to the press, denied 
that Japan was negotiating for land 
on Magdalena Bay, though admitting 
that the Oriental Whaling Co., of 
Japan, had acquired fishing rights in 
common with the citizens of other 
countries on the mainland of Mexico 
far to the south of Magdalena Bay 
along a strip of coast about 750 miles 
long, lying between the states of 
Tepic and Oaxaca. 

On April 11 John Blackmer, of 
New York, stated in the course of 
a newspaper interview that an Amer- 
ican company in which he was in- 
terested had been negotiating with 
a private Japanese company for the 
sale of lands for purposes of settle- 
ment, belonging to the American 
company, and bordering on Magda- 
lena Bay. Mr. Blackmer also as- 
serted that the Government was 
aware of these negotiations. — 

It seems that the Chartered Com- 
pany of Lower California, a Maine 
corporation which fell into financial 
straits, owned a 350-mile strip of 
land which included Magdalena Bay. 
To be able to meet its creditors, this 
company entered into negotiations to 
sell this land to a new private com- 
pany whose stock would be held by 
the Oriental Steamship Co., a cor- 
poration subsidized by the Japanese 
Government. There was reason to 
believe that this land could be of 
no other valuable use to the Jap- 
anese than for strategic reasons. 

President Taft transmitted to the 
Senate on May 1 a report from Sec- 
retary of State Knox stating that: 


There is nothing on file in the De- 
partment of State that has justified any 
inference that the Mexican Government 
or the Imperial Japanese Government 
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has been occupied with any disposition 
of land near Magdalena Bay by which 
the latter Government would acquire 
land there for any purpose. . 
His Excellency the Japanese Ambassador 
A made with his Government’s 
authorization and merely for the in- 
formation of the Department of State 
an unreserved and categorical denial of 
the rumored purchase of land at Mag- 
dalena Bay by the Imperial Japanese 
Government or by a Japanese company. 


In a subsequent message to the 
Senate, dated May 30, President Taft 
announced that the United States 
Government would not approve of the 
sale of the tract of land in question 
to a Japanese company. The United 
States Senate was unwilling, however, 
to allow the matter to rest in this 
form, and on July 31 adopted the 
following resolution, which has been 
generally recognized as a considerable 
extension of the Monroe Doctrine: 


Resolved, that when any harbor or 
other place in the American continents 
is so situated that the occupation there- 
of for naval or military purposes might 
threaten the communications or the 
safety of the United States, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States could not 
see without grave concern the posses- 
sion of such harbor or other place by 
any corporation or association which 
has such a relation to another Govern- 
ment, not American, as to give that 
Government practical power or control 
for national purposes. 


CUBA 


Cuban affairs caused the United 
States considerable concern during 
the year 1912, to such an extent that 
on three distinct occasions it seemed 
as if intervention were an immediate 
possibility. (See also IV, Cuba.) 

Cuban Veterans’ Agitation—The 
first occasion was in January, at 
the time of the threatening agita- 
tion of the Association of Veterans 
of the War for Cuban Independence 
against the Cuban Government. The 
Association first demanded the dis- 
missal from public office of all who 
had been in any way identified with 

_the Spanish régime in the island, 
and the appointment in their places 
of members of the Association. In 
spite of the decree of President Gomez 
calling their attention to the law for- 
bidding any army officers or rurales 
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(country police) from taking part 
in politics, many of these officials 
began to join in the agitation of the 
Association against the Government. 

The situation became so threaten- 
ing to peace and order that the 
United States Government felt com- 
pelled to issue, on Jan. 16, a vigorous 
warning, in pursuance of Article II 
of the treaty of 1904 with Cuba, 
whereby the latter agreed that the 
United States might intervene for 
“the maintenance of a government 
adequate for the protection of life, 
property and individual liberty....” 
Minister Beaupré at Havana was in- 
structed to present the following note 
to the Cuban Government: 


The situation in Cuba as now re- 
ported causes grave concern to the Govy- 
ernment of the United States. 

That the laws intended to safeguard 
free republican government shall be en- 
forced and not defied is obviously essen- 
tial to the maintenance of the law, or- 
der and stability indispensable to the 
status of the Republic of Cuba, in the 
continued wellbeing of which the United 
States has always evinced and cannot 
escape a vital interest. 

The President of the United States, 
therefore, looks to the President and 
Government of Cuba to prevent a threat- 
ened situation which would compel the 
Government of the United States, much 
against its desires, to consider what 
measures it must take in pursuance of 
the obligations of its relations to Cuba. 


The effect of this note in strength- 
ening the hands of President Gomez 
and in compelling the Association of 
Veterans to desist from their threat- 
ening attitude was immediate and 
most salutary. What promised to 
prove a serious crisis was thus hap- 
pily averted by the firm and prompt 
action of the American Government. 

Negro Uprising—The second occa- 
sion to cause the United States grave 
concern was the uprising of negroes 
in the eastern part of Cuba in pro- 
test against the failure of the Gov- 
ernment to recognize politically the 
negroes in proportion to their num- 
bers throughout the island. They 
particularly protested against a law 
known as the Morua law which pro- 
hibited recognition of political par- 
ties on racial lines. 

The principal events were as fol- 
lows. ‘The first uprising was re- 
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ported on May 19, at a place called 
Sagua La Grande, in the Province 
of El Oriente. In a short period of 
time the negroes banded together in 
considerable numbers under two Gen- 
erals of their race named HEstenoz 
and Ivonnet. The town of El Caney 
in the neighborhood of Santiago was 
looted. The Spanish-American Iron 
Co., at Daiquiri, was attacked, and 
it was even thought possible that 
the American naval station at Guan- 
tanamo might also suffer some depre- 
dation. The foreign consuls in San- 
tiago were notified by one of the 
negro chieftains that all foreigners 
who did not leave within 24 hours 
would be executed. 

President Taft sent 700 marines 
‘on the transport Prairie, May 23, to 
protect American interests in eastern 
Cuba, and on May 25 ordered a con- 
centration of American. warships at 
Key West. In response to a protest 
from President Gomez against possi- 
ble intervention, President Taft, in 
order to allay any fears in that re- 
spect, sent to President Gomez the 
following message, on May 27: 

I am sincerely gratified to learn of 
your Government’s energetic measures 
to put down the disturbance, and to 
know that you are confident of being 
successful. As was fully explained to 
the Cuban Chargé d’Affaires here, this 
Government's motive in sending ships 
to Key West, just as sending the 
Prairie to the Guantanamo naval sta- 
tion, was merely to be able to act 
promptly in case it should unfortunately 
become necessary to protect American 
life and property by rendering naval 
support or assistance to the Cuban 
Government. As was made quite clear 
at the time, these ordinary measures 
of protection were entirely dissociated 
from any question of intervention. 


On June 6, however, the United 
States Government warned President 
Gomez that failure to protect the 
lives and property of Americans and 
other foreigners would induce inter- 
vention. On June 9 two warships 
were despatched to Havana because 
of the serious situation created by 
the violent race riots in that place. 
The death of General Estenoz, the 
leading spirit of the negro rebellion, 
was reported on June 27, and by July 
10 it was evident that the revolt had 
been entirely suppressed. 


Cuban Elections.——The third occa- 
sion on which intervention seemed a 
possibility was during the elections 
in October, when party feelings ran 
so high that it seemed at one moment 
as if it would be necessary for the 
United States to land troops in or- 
der to guarantee free and orderly 
elections. Fortunately the political 
factions were made to realize the 
seriousness of the situation, and the 
elections on Nov. 2 took place with- 
out violence, resulting in the choice 
of General Mario Menocal and En- 
rique Jose Varona, candidates for 
the Presidency and’ the Vice-Presi- 
dency, respectively, on the Conserva- 
tive ticket. (See also IV, Owba.) 

Cuba and Europe.—The diplomatic 
relations of Cuba with England, 
France, and Germany have for some 
time been considerably strained over 
the unwillingness of the Cuban Goy- 
ernment to pay certain claims arising 
during the insurrections in Cuba 
under the Spanish régime. Cuba has 
expressed its willingness to make 
compensation in all cases where re- 
ceipts were given by the competent 
revolutionary chiefs, and also to sub- 
mit to arbitration some of the other 
claims. The diplomatic relations of 
Cuba and France became particularly 
strained owing to the attitude. of 
the French Bourse toward the Cuban 
Territorial Bank and the scepticism 
manifested by the French Govern- 
ment regarding the financial credit 
of Cuba, At one moment the Gov- 
ernment of President Gomez threat- 
ened to suspend postal relations and 
also to resort to tariff reprisals. It 
is understood, however, that the ques- 
tions at issue between Cuba and 
France, England, and Germany are 
to be amicably settled through diplo- 
matie negotiations, 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The Revolution—The interference 
of Dominican revolutionists with cer- 
tain of the customs houses of Santo 
Domingo, whose receipts have been 
collected under the supervision of 
American officials in accordance with 
the treaty agreement of 1905 for 
the refunding of the national debt, 
brought about the partial interven- 
tion of the United States. On Sept. 
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24 President Taft ordered a special 
commission and a battalion of ma- 
rines to be despatched on the trans- 
port Prairie to the Dominican-Hai- 
tian border, where conditions were 
particularly disquieting. The com- 
missioners were Brigadier-General 
Frank MelIntyre, Chief of the Bureau 
of Insular Affairs in the War De- 
partment, and William T. S. Doyle, 
Chief of the Division of Latin-Amer- 
ican Affairs of the State Department. 
Their mission was directed princi- 
pally to mediate between the govern- 
ment and the revolutionists, in order 
to ensure the orderly collection of 
the customs receipts. 

The reasons for this action were 
set forth in the instructions cabled 
by the Department of State on Sept. 
24 to the American Minister to the 
Dominican Republic and Haiti, read- 
ing as follows: 


In view of its treaty relations to the 
Dominican Republic and to the collec- 
tion of customs on the Dominican fron- 
tier, and in view of its position as 
mediator between the Dominican Repub- 
lic and the Republic of Haiti regarding 
their boundary dispute, the Government 
of the United States has determined to 


CENTRAL 


Visit of Secretary Knox.—Follow- 
ing the precedent established by Mr. 
Root when Secretary of State, in 
his memorable visit to South Amer- 
ica in 1906, Secretary of State Knox 
made an official tour of the Latin- 
American republies of Central Amer- 
ica and the Caribbean in March and 
April, 1912. 

Mr. Knox thus expressed the pur- 
pose of his mission in his first speech 
delivered at Panama: 


The President of the United States 
believes that the early completion of 
the Panama Canal should mark the be- 
ginning of closer relations to all Latin 
America, and especially to the Carib- 
bean littoral, as well as the relations 
of these countries to each other, and 
has sent me hither as a bearer of a mes- 
sage of good will to our sister Ameri- 
can republics. While it is en- 
tirely clear to those who have fairly 
and intelligently considered the history 
of the relations of the United States 
to the other American republics that 
our policies have been without a trace 


regard as the provisional de facto boun- 
dary line between the two republics, 
without prejudice to the rights or obli- 
gations of either country and until a 
final settlement of the boundary contro- 
versy may be concluded, the line shown 
on the ‘map of Haiti and Santo Do- 
mingo prepared by the second mili- 
tary Information division, General 
Staff, Washington, 1907 and 1908, on 
Monte Christi, Sheet 6, and Barahona, 
Sheet 7.” ‘ 

In order that customs receipts may 
be properly safeguarded the War De- 
partment will issue instructions to the 
Receiver-General of Dominican customs 
to reéstablish and operate the border 
patrol, whose duty it shall be to see 
that the provisional line thus fixed is 
meantime respected. 


Through the mediation of the 
American commissioners President 
Victoria was induced to resign on 
Nov. 28 and Archbishop Nouel was 
designated as Provisional President 
pending the choice of a new Presi- 
dent by a general election. On Dec. 
19 the rebel leaders, Horacio Vasquez 
and General Arias, were notified by 
the American Government that any 
attempt to oust the Provisional Pres- 
ident would be considered as cause 
for action by the United States. 


AMERICA 


of sinister motive or design, craving 
neither sovereignty nor territory, yet it 
is true that our motives toward you 
have not always been fortunately inter- 
preted either at home or faithfully rep- 
resented by some of our nation who 
have resided in your midst. .. . 

In my judgment, the Monroe Doctrine 
will reach the acme of its beneficence 
when it is regarded by the people of 
the United States as a reason why we 
should constantly respond to the needs 
of those of our Latin-American neigh- 
bors who may find necessity for our 
assistance in their progress toward bet- 
ter government or who may seek our 
aid to meet their just obligations and 
thereby to maintain honorable relations 
to the family of nations. 


The itinerary followed by Secre- 
tary Knox was as follows: Sailing 
from Key West on the cruiser Wash- 
ington, Feb, 23, Mr. Knox proceeded 
first to Panama; from thence via 
Port Limon to San José, the capital 
of Costa Rica; thence via Punta 
Arenas on the Pacific coast, to 
Corinto, Nicaragua, and its capital 
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Managua; 


José, 


the disturbed political conditions. 
Mr, Knox was everywhere 


publics, 


importance. 
announced, Sefior Ospina, 


of the strained diplomatic relations 
of Colombia and the United States 
regarding Panama, it would be in- 
opportune for Secretary Knox to in- 


elude Colombia in his itinerary. The 


_ Government of Colombia immediately 
disavowed the act of its representa- 
tive, who was recalled, and also an- 
nounced that Mr. Knox would be in- 
vited to visit Colombia. As the Sec- 
retary of State, however, did not see 
fit to include Colombia in his itine- 
rary, a statement was later given out 
by the Colombian Government to the 
effect that, while Mr. Knox had not 
been invited to visit Colombia, he 
would be welcome if he came. 

The other unpleasant incident of 
this journey occurred during the 
visit of Secretary Knox in Nicaragua 
when a large number of the partisans 
of ex-President Zelaya were put in 
prison for fear of insult and danger 
to the person of Mr. Knox on account 
of the bitterness felt toward him 
in connection with the events of 1909, 
at the time of the intervention of 
the United States resulting in the ex- 
pulsion of Zelaya from Nicaragua. 


thence to San Salvador, 
stopping en route for an exchange of 
courtesies with representatives of the 
Honduran Government at the port of 
Amapala, which is on an island and 
unconnected by rail with Tegucigalpa, 
the capital of Honduras; thence to 
Guatemala City via the port of San 
Leaving Puerto Barrios, the 
Guatemalan port on the Caribbean, 
on March 17, Secretary Knox then 
proceeded to visit in turn Venezuela, 
Santo Domingo, Haiti, Jamaica, and 
Havana, arriving at Key West on 
April 23. A visit to Mexico had been 
planned, but was omitted owing to 


the 
recipient of the most elaborate and 
friendly courtesies, and he expressed 
in felicitous terms the attitude of 
the United States toward these re- 
The tour was unfortunately 
marred somewhat by two disagree- 
able incidents, which, however, were 
not allowed to assume very much 
When the journey was 
the Co- 
lombian Minister at Washington, took 
it upon himself to intimate to the 
Department of State that, in view 


HONDURAS 


of President of Honduras, was to 
seize the pier at Puerto Cortes and 
the railroad connecting that place 


with San Pedro Salu, both being 


national property which had been 
leased to Washington Valentine and 
other American citizens, whose rights 
under their lease were alleged by the 
Government to have been forfeited. 
American marines were immediately 
landed for the purpose of resisting 
this action of the Honduran Govern- 
ment, which in turn proceeded to 
suspend all traffic on the railroad. 
The marines were thereupon with- 
drawn after due notice had been 
given by the United States Govern- 
ment that Honduras would be held 


liable for any violations of the rights” 


of Mr. Valentine and his associates. 

The Loan Agreement.—The nego- 
tiations for the refunding of the 
foreign debt of Honduras, undertaken 
by J. P. Morgan and Co., in accord- 
ance with the loan convention nego- 
tiated with Honduras by Secretary 
Knox in 191] (American Yrar Boox, 
1911, pp. 65, 96-98), were definitely 
abandoned in February, 1912. The 
convention, which, together with a 
similar one negotiated with Nicar- 
agua, had been submitted to the 
United States Senate, was thereupon 
recommitted to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. On May 8 it was 
announced that the Senate committee 
had declined to recommend the rati- 
fication of either convention. (See 
also IV, Honduras.) 

Extradition Treaty with the United 
States—An event of some impor- 
tance in the relations of the United 
States and Honduras was the sign- 
ing of an extradition convention on 
July 10, after years of discussion. 
This leaves no country in the West- 
ern Hemisphere in which a fugitive 
from justice may find asylum. 


NICARAGUA 


Intervention of the United States. 
—The armed intervention of the 
United States undertaken in Sep- 
tember at the request of the Govern- 
ment of Nicaragua to assist it to 
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maintain peace and order against a 
formidable insurrection (see also IV, 
Nicaragua) was an event of greatest 
importance in the development of 
American: policy in Central America. 
While the United States has for 
many years acted as friendly media- 
tor between the various republics of 
Central America, its policy previous 
to the intervention in question had 
always been one of scrupulous non- 
intervention in the internal concerns 
of these countries. The landing of 
American marines at Corinto, the 
military protection and operation of 
the railroad connecting with Mana- 
gua, the capital, the actual participa- | 
tion of these marines in the recap- 
ture of the important cities of 
Masaya, Granada, and Leon from 
the hands of the revolutionists at 
the sacrifice of several lives, all indi- 
cates a radical change of policy on 
the part of the United States. 

The justification of these measures 
of active intervention is contained in 
a note presented to the Nicaraguan 
Government through Minister Weitzel 
on Sept. 18. As an enunciation of 
the attitude of the United States not 
only toward Nicaragua, but also to- 
ward all the republics of Central 
America, this note is of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant quotation in 
extenso, 


The policy of the Government of the 
United States in the present Nicaraguan 
disturbances is to take the necessary 
measures for an adequate legation guard 
at Managua, to keep open communica- 
tions and to protect American life and 
property. 

In discountenancing Zelaya, whose 
régime of barbarity and corruption was 
ended by the Nicaraguan nation after 
a bloody war, the Government of the 
United States opposed not only the in- 
dividual but the system, and this Goy- 
ernment could not countenance any 
movement to restore the same destruc- 
tive régime. The Government of the 
United States will, therefore, discoun- 
tenance any revival of Zelayaism and 
will lend its strong moral support to 
the cause of legally constituted good 
government for the benefit of the people 
of Nicaragua, whom it has long sought 
to aid in their just aspiration toward 
peace and prosperity under constitu- 
tional and orderly government. 

A group of some 125 American plant- 
ers residing in one region in Nicaragua 
have applied for protection. Some two 


dozen American firms doing business in 
that country have applied for protec- 
tion. The American bankers who have 
made investments in relation to rail- 
roads and steamships in Nicaragua in 
connection with a plan for the relief 
of the financial distress of that country 
have applied for protection. The Ameri- 
can citizens now in the service of the 
Government of Nicaragua and the Lega- 
tion itself have been placed in actual 
jeopardy under fire. . . . 

Under the Washington Conventions 


the United States has a moral mandate. 
to exert its influence for the preserya- | 


tion of the general peace’ of Central / 


America, which 
in the strict enforcement of the Wash- 
ington Conventions and loyal support 
of their aims and purposes all the Cen- 
tral American republics will find means 
of valuable codperation. These are 
among the important moral, political 
and material interests to be protected. 

When the American Minister called 
upon the Government of Nicaragua to 
protect American life and property the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs replied that 
the Government troops must be used 
to put.down the rebellion, adding: “In 
consequence my Government desires that 
the Government of the United States 
guarantee with its forces security for 
the property of American citizens in 
Nicaragua and that they extend this 
protection to all the inhabitants of the 
republic.” 

In this situation the policy of the 
Government of the United States. will 
be to protect the life and property of 
its citizens in the manner indicated, 
and meanwhile to contribute its in- 
fluence in all appropriate ways to the 
restoration of lawful and orderly goy- 
ernment in order that Nicaragua may 
resume its programme of reforms un- 
hampered by the vicious elements which 
would restore the methods of Zelaya. 

The revolt of General Mena, in fla- 
grant violation of his solemn promises 
to his own Government and to the 
American Minister, and of the Dawson 
agreement, by which he was solemnly 
bound, and his attempt to overturn the 
government of his country for purely 
selfish purposes and without eyen the 
pretense of contending for principle, 
make the political rebellion in origin the 
most inexcusable in the annals of Cen- 
tral America. The nature and methods 
of the political disturbances, indeed, 
place them in the category of anarchy 
rather than ordinary revolution. . . . 


The Washington Conventions of 
1907, to which this note refers as 
giving the United States a “moral 
mandate,” were the result of a con- 
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ference of the five republics of Cen- 
tral America held in Washington on 
the invitation of the American Gov- 
ernment for the purpose of laying 
the solid foundations of peace be- 
tween them. The particular section 
invoked by the United States to jus- 
tify its action is Article II of the 
General Treaty of Peace and Amity, 
reading as follows: 


Desiring to secure in the Republics 
of Central America the benefits which 
are derived from the maintenance of 
their institutions, and to contribute at 
the same time in strengthening their 
stability and the prestige with which 
they ought to be surrounded, it is de- 
clared that every disposition or meas- 
ure which may tend to alter the con- 
stitutional organization in any of them 
is to be deemed a menace to the peace 
of said Republics. 


The revolt of General Mena, ex- 
Minister of War, to whose election 
as President by the Nicaraguan Con- 
gress the American Government had 
protested in January as being dis- 
tinctly unconstitutional, was con- 
sidered by President Taft and the 
Department of State such a flagrant 
violation of Article II as to justify 
the United States in coming to the 
aid of the regular, established gov- 
ernment of Nicaragua. Added to 
this motive was that indicated in the 
note of Sept. 18, namely, the neces- 
sity of affording proper protection to 
American and foreign interests. 

The Dawson agreement, to which 
this note also refers, has not been 
made public, but it is understood to 
have adjusted the rival claims of the 
revolutionary leaders who came into 
power in 1909 with the moral sup- 
port of the United States Govern- 
ment, and also to have pledged them 
to support loyally the political pro- 
gramme contained in that agreement. 

Another important factor influenc- 


ing the action of the United States 
in its intervention was the question 
of Nicaraguan finances. In pur- 
suance of the provisions of the loan 
convention negotiated by the Depart- 
ment of State with Nicaragua in 
1910 (American YEAR Book, 1911, 
65, 96-98), American officials had 
been designated to take charge of 
Nicaraguan customs, which, together 
with the national railroad, had been 
pledged as security for the loans ad- 
vanced to Nicaragua by an American 
banking syndicate for the refunding 
of the national debt. The details of 
these financial transactions were not 
completely worked out until after 
the suppression of the Mena revolt 
in October. The convention in ques- 
tion, though not ratified by the 
United States Senate, has been in 
force in all its provisions precisely 
as if it had been so ratified. Presi- 
dent Taft and Secretary Knox have 
considered this arrangement, together 
with the similar convention nego- 
tiated with Honduras, as of vital im- 
portance in the maintenance of peace 
and prosperity in those countries. 

The energetic codperation of the 
American marines enabled the Nica- 
raguan Government to crush the in- 
surrection completely, and General 
Mena surrendered to Admiral South- 
erland at Granada on Sept. 26. He 
was taken to Panama, where he was 
detained under American surveillance 
in order to make certain that there 
would be no fresh attempts on the 
part of his adherents to foment 
trouble in Nicaragua. 

The Presidential elections were held 
on Nov. 2 without disorder, and the 
provisional President Adolfo Diaz, 
the only candidate before the people, 
was elected to succeed himself. The 
American marines were withdrawn 
from Nicaragua shortly after the 
elections. (See also IV, Nicaragua.) 


THE PANAMA CANAL 


Great Britain and the Tolls Ques- 
tion—The Act of Congress which 
passed Aug. 17, providing that Amer- 
lean vessels engaged in coastwise 
trade should be exempted from all 
tolls in traversing the Panama Canal 
(see X, The Panama Canal), has 


given rise to a controversy of con- 
siderable magnitude between England 
and the United States. Great Britain 
claims that this exemption consti- 
tutes a discrimination against Brit- 
ish and other foreign vessels in con- 
travention of Article III of the Hay- 


. 
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Pauncefote Treaty of 1901. The 
clauses of this article treating of the 
matter of tolls read as follows: 


The United States adopts as the basis 
of the neutralization of such ship canal 
the following Rules, substantially as 
embodied in the Convention of Constan- 
tinople, signed the 28th October, 1888, 
for the free navigation of the Suez 
Canal, that is to say: 

1. The canal shall be free and open 
to the vessels of commerce and of war 
of all nations observing these Rules, 
on terms of entire equality, so that 
there shall be no _ discrimination 
against any such nation, or its citizens, 
or subjects, in respect of the conditions 
or charges of traffic or otherwise. Such 
conditions and charges of traffic shall 
be just and equitable. 


While Congress was engaged in 
the discussion of the Act in question, 
Great Britain lodged an informal 
protest with the Department of 
State against the proposal to exempt 
American shipping from the payment 
of tolls, and requested that the bill 
should be held in abeyance in the 
Senate until the British Government 
might have time to file a formal and 
detailed statement of its views on the 
subject. Secretary Knox communi- 
cated the substance of this informal 
protest on July 12 to the chairman 
of the Committee on Interoceanic 
Canals. Mr. Knox stated: 


The communication indicates it to be 
the opinion of His Britannic Majesty’s 
Government that to exempt all Ameri- 
ean shipping from the payment of tolls 
would involve an infraction of the 
treaty, and indicates further the opin- 
ion that there would be no difference 
in principle between charging tolls only 
thereafter to refund them and remit- 
ting such tolls altogether. The opinion 
is expressed that the method of charg- 
ing but refunding tolls, while perhaps 
complying with the letter of the treaty, 
would still contravene its spirit. The 
communication admits that there is 
nothing in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
to prevent the United States from sub- 
sidizing its shipping, but claims that 
there is a great distinction between a 
general subsidy, either to shipping at 
large or to shipping engaged in any 
given trade, and a subsidy calculated 
particularly with reference to the 
amount of use of the canal by the sub- 
Sidized lines or vessels. Such a subsidy, 
if granted, would not, in the opinion 
of His Britannic Majesty’s Goyernment, | 


be in accordance with the obligations 
of the treaty. 

With respect to the proposal that 
exemption shall be given to vessels en- 


| gaged in the coastwise trade, the com- 


munication states that it may be that 
no objection could be taken if the trade 
should be so regulated as to make it 
certain that only bona fide coastwise 
traffic, which is reserved for American 
vessels, would be benefited by this ex- 
emption; but that it appears to His 
Britannie Majesty’s Government that it 
would be impossible to frame regula- 
tions which would prevent the exemp- 
tion from resulting in a preference to 
American shipping, and consequently in 
an infraction of the treaty. 


President Taft in signing the bill 
on Aug. 24 accompanied the Act with 
a memorandum setting forth his 
views as to the rights of the United 
States under the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty to deal with its shipping as 
it saw fit. The following passage 
from this memorandum summarizes 
the position of the United States: 


In view of the fact that the Panama 
Canal is being constructed by the United 
States wholly at its own cost, upon 
territory ceded to it by the Republic 
of Panama for that purpose, and that, 
unless it has restricted itself, the 
United States enjoys absolute rights of 
ownership and control, including the 
right to allow its own commerce the 
use of the canal upon such terms as it 
Sees fit, the sole question is, ,Has the 
United States, in the language quoted 
above from the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, 
deprived itself of the exercise of the 
right to pass its own commerce free or 
to remit tolls collected for the use of 
the canal? 

It will be observed that the rules 
specified in Article III of the treaty 
were adopted by the United States for 
a specific purpose, namely, as the basis 
of the neutralization of the canal, and 
for no other purpose. ‘The article is a 
declaration of policy by the United 
States that the canal shall be neutral; 
that the attitude of this Government 
towards the commerce of the world is 
that all nations be treated alike and 
no discrimination made by the United 
States against any one of them obsery- 
ing the rules adopted by the United 
States. The right to the use of the 
canal and to equality of treatment in 
the use depends upon the observance 
of the conditions of the use by the na- 
tions to whom we extended that privi- 
lege. The privileges of all nations to 
whom we extended the use upon the 
observance of these conditions were to 
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be equal to those extended to any one of 
them which observed the conditions. In 
other words, it was a conditional’ fav- 
ored-nation treatment, the measure of 
which, in the absence of express stipu- 
lation to that effect, is not what the 
country gives to its own nationals, but 
the treatment it extends to other na- 
tions. 

Thus it is seen that the rules are but 
a basis of neutralization, intended to 
effect the neutrality which the United 
States was willing should be the char- 
acter of the canal and not intended to 
limit or hamper the United States in 
the exercise of its sovereign power to 
deal with its own commerce, using its 
own canal in whatsoever manner it 
Saw teas ae 

The British protest, therefore, is a 
proposal to read into the treaty a sur- 
render by the United States of its right 
to regulate its own commerce in its 
own way and by its own methods—a 
right which neither Great Britain her- 
self, nor any other nation that may use 

the canal, has surrendered or proposes to 
' surrender. The surrender of this right 
is not claimed to be in terms. It is 
only to be inferred from the fact that 
the United States has conditionally 
granted to all the nations the use of 
the canal without discrimination by the 
United States between the grantees; but 
as the treaty leaves all nations desiring 
to use the canal with full right to deal 
with their own vessels as they see fit, 
the United States would only be dis- 
eriminating against itself if it were to 
recognize the soundness of the British 
contention. (Am. Journal of Interna- 
tional Law, Vol. VI, p. 976.) 


Before signing the Panama Canal 
Act, President Taft recommended to 
Congress that an amendment be add- 
ed to the bill stating that it was not 
intended to infringe any treaty 
rights, and also providing that “all 
persons, and especially all British 
subjects who felt aggrieved by the 
provisions of the bill on the ground 
that they are in violation of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, might try that 
question out in the Supreme Court 
of the United States.” Congress, 
however, did not see fit to accept 
* this suggestion. 


The British Government renewed 
its protest against the Act on Aug. 
28, and announced on Sept. 2 that it 
would request an arbitration of the 
question at issue. During the debate 
on the bill in the Senate Senator 
Root, ex-Secretary of State, frankly 
admitted that the British contentions 
were based on sound grounds, and 
that the United States would in all 
probability lose if the question were 
ever submitted to arbitration. Sena- 
tor Root considered the claim to ex- 
empt American vessels from tolls as 
“ridiculous,” and stated that “the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty is an exe- 
cuted contract; that England per- 
formed her part when she agreed to 
this treaty as a specific abrogation 
of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty which 
gave her much greater rights; and 
that the United States must now 
fulfil its part of the contract. The 
same attitude was taken by most of 
the leading newspapers. 

In order to correct a misapprehen- 
sion as to his attitude, President Taft 
declared, in a statement to the Lon- 
don Yimes on Oct. 4, that he had 
never in any of his utterances “wished 
to imply that he would refuse to 
countenance an appeal to The Hague.” 
He had, however, expressed an earn- 
est hope that “the question may be 
susceptible of diplomatic settlement, 
and is awaiting with great interest 
the detailed British argument against 
the law.” 

Great Britain’s formal protest was 
presented on Dec. 9, when Ambassa- 
dor Bryce read to Mr. Knox the con- 
tents of a dispatch from Sir Edward 
Grey setting forth the British posi- 
tion. The main argument of Sir Ed- 
ward Grey is to the effect that while 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty left the 
United States free to build and pro- 
tect the canal, it expressly main- 
tained the principle of Art. VIII of 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 1850, 
guaranteeing to England the use of 
the canal on a complete equality with 
the United States. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


ECUADOR 


The United States was compelled 
to dispatch the armored cruiser 
Maryland to protect American in- 


terests at the port of Guayaquil dur- 
ing the revolutionary uprising in 
Ecuador in January (see IV, Ecua- 
dor). The Ecuadorian Government 
after the revolution was over agreed 
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in July to compensate in part the 
American-owned railroad which had 
been commandeered by the Govern- 
ment for its own use, and to submit 
to arbitration the remainder of the 
claims presented on this account. 


PERU 


Putumayo Rubber Atrocities—The 
civilized world has been shocked by 
authenticated reports of the perpetra- 
tion of atrocious acts by officials of 
a British rubber company in the 
Putumayo district of Peru on the 
upper waters of the Amazon. The 
company in question was known as 
the Peruvian Amazon Co., and was 
organized in 1907 to take over the 
business of Julio C. Arana and Bros., 
all Peruvian subjects. It appears 
that this company has for years com- 
pelled the Indians of this district 
to gather the crude rubber for the 
company, and has caused them to be 
horribly scourged and even tortured 
to death at the hands of Barbadd 
negroes imported for the purpose, 

Sir Roger Casement, a special 
agent sent out by the British Govern- 
ment in 1911 to investigate condi- 
tions in the Putumayo district, fully 
confirmed these charges. He states 
in his report published in the special 
Blue Book, No. 6266, issued in July: 


The Indians almost everywhere bore 
evidence of being flogged, in many cases 
of being brutally flogged, and the marks 
of the lash were not confined to men 
nor adults. Women, and even little 
children, were more than once found, 
their limbs scarred with weals left by 
the thong of twisted tapir-hide, which 
is the chief implement used for coerc- 
ing and terrorizing the native popula- 
tion of the region traversed. The 
crimes charged against many men now 
in the employ of the Peruvian Amazon 
Company are of the most atrocious kind, 
including murder, violation, and con- 
Stant flogging. The condition of things 
revealed is entirely disgraceful, and fully 
warrants the worst charges brought 
against the agents of the company and 
its methods of administration on the 
Putumayo. 


As the direct result of this report, 
both the Peruvian and the American 
Governments appointed special agents 
to proceed to the ‘Putumayo region 
to investigate independently condi- 
tions there. The Peruvian agent, Dr. 


Romulo Paredes, fully confirmed in 
the main the truth of Sir Roger Case- 
ment’s charges, though endeavoring 
to minimize the responsibility of the 
Peruvian Government. Dr. Paredes 
was in Washington in August, 1912, 
and gave much valuable information 
to the Department of State. 

The Department of State appointed 
Stewart J. Fuller as special agent 
to proceed in July to the Putumayo 
district. His report confirming that 
of Sir Roger Casement has been sub- 
mitted to Congress in response to its 
request of Aug. 8. 

The House of Commons, upon the 
publication in July of the Blue Book 
on the subject of these barbarities, 
appointed a Select Committee to in- 
vestigate further into the question 
with a view to determining the exact 
responsibility for the acts committed. 

In spite of the evidence presented 
to the Peruvian Government by its 
own agent as well as by the agents of 
Great Britain and of the United 
States, it seemed disinclined to adopt 
the drastic measures necessary for 
the punishment of the offenders. On 
Dec. 17, however, the Peruvian judge 
investigating the atrocities ordered 
the arrest of Julio Arana. At least 
one other arrest has been made. 

The National Congress of Peru 
adopted a vigorous protest against 
the action of the British and Amer- 
ican governments as an insult to 
Peru and a menace of intervention, 
The other countries of South Amer- 
ica seem to have regarded with keen 
misgivings the joint action of Great 
Britain and the United States in a 
district lying at the head waters of 
the Amazon, where the boundaries of 
Brazil, Peru, Ecuador and Colombia 
meet. They evidently fear the crea- 
tion of spheres of influence -and pre- 
dominant interests of sinister import. 
At the same time, these four coun- 
tries mentioned have seen fit to resur- 
rect their respective claims to juris- 
diction in the district in question, 
thus laying the foundations for fu. 
ture international complications and 
controversies. 

Peru and Chile—After an estrange- 
ment of over 30 years, resulting from 
the seizure by Chile of the rich ni- 
trate provinces of Arica and Tacna 
in 1881, it was announced that Peru 
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and Chile had resumed friendly re- 
lations once again in November, 1912. 

The Canevaro Case.—A decision 
favorable to the contentions of the 
Government of Peru in the Canevaro 
case was announced on May 3 by the 
special arbitral tribunal which sat 
at The Hague from April 20 to May 
3, 1912. The judges in the case were 
Signor Guido Fusinato representing 
Italy, Sefior Manuel Alvarez Cald- 
eron representing Peru, and M. Louis 
Renault, umpire. 

The facts in this case are as fol- 
lows. The Government of Peru in 
1880 delivered to the firm of José 
Canevaro & Sons, Italian in origin, 
though domiciled in Peru, libramien- 
tos (treasury warrants bearing in- 
terest) for the sum of £77,000 ster- 
ling, payable at different periods on 
account of claims recognized as valid 
by subsequent administrations. In 
1885 Peru paid £35,000 sterling on 
account, leaving £43,140 still due the 
firm, which had been reorganized in 
1885 upon the death of José Cane- 
varo by his three sons, José Fran- 
cisco, Cesar and Raphael Canevaro. 
The firm was dissolved in 1900 on the 
death of José Francisco. In 1889 
the Government issued 1 per cent, 
bonds for the domestic debt. The 
question submitted to the tribunal 
was stated as follows: 


Ought the Peruvian Government to 
pay in coin, or in accordance with the 
provisions of the Peruvian law on the 
domestic debt of June 12, 1889, the 
drafts (lettres @ ordre, cambiali, libra- 
mientos) now in the possession of the 
brothers Napoleon, Carlo, and Raphael 
Canevaro, and which were drawn by the 
Peruvian Government to the order of 
the firm of José Canevaro & Sons for 
the sum of £43,140 sterling, plus the 
legal interest on the said amount? 


The tribunal found that the firm, 
after its reorganization in 1885, by 
reason of the domicile and national- 
ity of its members, was Peruvian in 
nationality, and that therefore the 
debt was domestic in origin and hence 
to be settled in accordance with the 
laws of Peru. The tribunal therefore 
decided that the Canevaro heirs were 
entitled only to the bonds issued in 
1889 to meet domestic debt, instead 
of the sum of £43,143 sterling as 
claimed. It is of interest to note 


that this case was the tenth case to 
be decided by an arbitral tribunal 
since the establishment of The Hague 
Arbitration Tribunal in 1899. (Am. 
Journal of International Law, Vol. 
VI, p. 709.) 


BRAZIL 


Seizure of Coffee by the United 
States——A controversy involving im- 
portant questions of international 
law has arisen between Brazil and 
the United States owing to the ac- 
tion of the district attorney for the 
United States in the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York, in requesting an 
injunction for “an immediate seizure 
of all coffee now in the possession 
of the warehouse belonging to the 
State of San Paulo, Brazil, so that 
the owner cannot sell it to anybody 
in this country at any price, cannot 
ship it abroad and sell it there, 
should a satisfactory price be obtain- 
able, and cannot even return it to the 
place whence it came” (Am. Journal 
of International Law, Vol. VI, p. 
702). The action was undertaken 
in a suit brought under the Sherman 
Act by the Department of Justice to 
check the American operations of the 
Brazilian “coffee-valorization” syndi- 
cate described in Department XIII, 
Heonomic Conditions and the Conduct 
of Business. ; 

The injunction was denied on May 
27, but as soon as it was known that 
this suit had been begun by the fed- 
eral authorities, and before it was 
known that the court had denied the 
petition for a temporary impounding 
of the coffee in question, Sefior da 
Gama, Ambassador from Brazil, lodged 
a vigorous protest with the Depart- 
ment of State, denying the right of 
the United States to interfere with 
property belonging to another nation. 
Sefior da Gama took occasion to state 
the position of his government at a 
dinner of the Pan-American Society 
held in New York on May 27, in 
the following words, as reported in 
the press of the next day: 


My hopes for a new era in our com- 
mercial relations received a heavy blow 
with the indorsement by your Govern- 
ment of the policy of paying for other 
people’s merchandise not the price they 
ask for it, but the price that the 
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United States, I mean the American 
merchants, want to pay for it. 

It is a brand new doctrine, and the 
United States seemed disposed to en- 
force it, even to the sacrifice of long- 
standing international friendship. \ 

In their eagerness to establish their 
right to meddle with the property of a 
foreign state, certain officials of this 
Government went so far as to proclaim 
before an American court of justice the 
forfeiture of the sovereignty of that 
state, : 


The claim thus made by Brazil 
that a nation engaged as a mer- 
chant in trade may plead immunity 
from suit as a sovereign right pre- 
sents a novel and extraordinary ques- 
tion of international law. Until the 
court shall pronounce its final de- 
cision in the case, however, it is not 
properly one for diplomatic discus- 
sion, but the case holds possibilities 
of a tense situation. 


EUROPE 


ENGLAND AND GERMANY 


Prior to the outbreak of the Bal- 
kan War, European diplomacy was 
principally concerned with the fear 
of war between England and Ger- 
many, and the necessity of new agree- 
ments and adjustments in anticipa- 
tion of.such an eventuality. 

The strenuous efforts put forth by 
the Governments of Germany and 
Great Britain to come to a friendly 
understanding bore witness to the 
seriousness of the situation. Early 
in February Viscount Haldane, Sec- 
retary of War, and Admiral Beres- 
ford visited Berlin for the purpose of 
unofficial discussions with various 
members of the German Government. 

While these informal and extra- 
official negotiations were in progress, 
Winston Churchill, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, in the course of a start- 
lingly frank speech at Glasgow, 
stated that: “The British Navy is 
to us a necessity, and from some 
points of view, the German Navy is 
to them more in the nature of a 
luxury. Our naval power involves 
British existence; it igs expansion to 
them.” In a speech in the House of 
Commons on March 18, Mr. Church- 
ill practically charged Germany with 
increasing its navy for the sole ‘pur- 
pose of war with England, and stated 
that England would be compelled to 
increase its navy accordingly. Mr. 
Churchill again in the course of a 
debate in the House of Commons on 
July 22 emphasized the necessity im- 
posed on England of keeping pace 
with German naval expansion. (See 
also IV, Great Britain; and XII, The 
Navy.) 

The appointment in May of Baron 
Marschall von Bieberstein, Ambassa- 
dor at Constantinople, and former 
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Minister for Foreign Affairs, to rep- 
resent Germany at the Court of St. 
James was evidence of its desire to 
cultivate the most friendly relations 
with England. His exceptional skill 
as a diplomat was expected to be of 
powerful effect in smoothing over 
any difficulties between the two 
countries. His sudden death within 
a few months of his appointment was 
considered a great misfortune, 


THE TRIPLE ENTENTE 


The realization of the possibility 
of war compelled both England and 
Germany to seek to strengthen in 
every possible way their respective 
in Europe, the former 
through the Triple Entente, and the 
latter through the Triple Alliance. 
On the shiftings of these great forces 


to maintain the balance of power 


has the peace of Europe depended. 
Perhaps the most important diplo- 
matic event of 1912 in Europe was 


the transformation of the Triple 


Entente into a virtual alliance, an 
event already foreseen at the time of 
the Panther incident at Agadir in 
the summer of 1911 when it seemed 
likely that England in its support 
of France would be drawn into hos- 


tilities with Germany (see AMERICAN 


YeEAR Book, 1911, p. 102). A 
In January a large delegation rep- 
resenting the House of Lords and 


the House of Commons paid a formal 


visit to Russia in return ostensibly 


for the visit of representatives of the 


Russian Duma to England in 1909. 
The occasion served to demonstrate 
the friendly relations between the 
two countries and emphasized the 
community of their interests as mem- 
bers of the Triple Entente. 

On May 29 a momentous conference 
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was held at Malta by Mr. Asquith, 
Mr. Churchill and Lord Kitchener 
regarding England’s naval and mili- 
tary position in the Mediterranean. 
It was then announced that England’s 
naval base would be shifted from 
Malta to Gibraltar and that as a 
consequence British naval forces in 
the Mediterranean would be decreased. 
Sir Edward Grey stated in the 
House of Commons in July that 
England had no intention of main- 
taining in the Mediterranean a fleet 
equal to the combined fleets of other 
powers. j 

On Sept. 10 it was announced that 
France would concentrate its naval 
strength in the Mediterranean. This 
announcement, taken in connection 
with the purpose evinced by England 
to concentrate its naval strength in 
the neighborhood of the British Isles, 
was significant confirmation of the 
fact that France and England had 
entered into a definite alliance for 
the protection of their respective in- 
terests in the North Sea and the 
Mediterranean. 

In the meantime France and Rus- 
sia had been actively engaged in 
negotiations, first at Paris and later 
at St. Petersburg, having in view 
engagements similar to those en- 
tered into between England and 
France. It was disclosed not long 
after the visit of M. Poincaré, Prime 
Minister of France, to St. Peters- 
burg in the month of August, that 
Russia and France had entered into 
a naval convention whereby they had 
agreed under certain contingencies to 
place their respective fleets at each 
other’s disposal. 

The cordial and complete under- 
standing thus reached by the mem- 
bers of the Triple Entente was later 
confirmed and solidified by the series 
of conferences held by M. Sazonoff, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of Rus- 
sia, with the French and British 
Governments, on the occasion of his 
visit to France and England in Sep- 
tember. While little has been offi- 
cially given out as to the nature of 
the agreements entered into by the 
three nations, it is understood that 
they are most comprehensive and 
include questions concerning Persia 
and the Far East as well as 
Europe. 


THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE 


The negotiations of the members: 
of the Triple Entente found their 
counterpart in the active and effective 
negotiations of the members of the 
Triple Alliance. 

Franco-German relations had hard- 
ly been improved by the Moroccan 
agreement of November, 1911, which 
was accepted by France mainly 
as an expedient to avoid war, es- 
pecially after the disclosures so of- 
fensive to French pride, resulting in 
the overthrow of the Caillaux minis- 
try in January (see IV, France). 
Tension between the two countries 
remained the same, if not actually 
somewhat increased. 

With France irreconciled on the 
one side, and Russia, on the other, 
committed to an active alliance with 
France and England, Germany felt 
compelled to make more solid the 
ties binding it to Austria-Hungary 
and Italy, whose interests likewise 
seemed identified with its own. 

The meeting of the Kaiser with 
the Czar at Baltischport on July 4 
was viewed with keen interest by all 
the powers, but it was apparently 
productive of nothing more than 
platonic professions of friendship. 

The visit of Kaiser Wilhelm at 
Vienna on his way to Corfu in March 
was utilized to demonstrate the unity 
of interests between Germany and 
Austria-Hungary. Austria had al- 
ready announced earlier in the year 
its intention to build immediately 
seven or eight battleships, thus en- 
abling it to contribute more effec- 
tively to the protection of the in- 
terests of the Triple Alliance in the 
Mediterranean. The visit of the 
Kaiser to Venice after the visit in 
Vienna served also to demonstrate 
that Italy still remained true to the 
Triple Alliance and would in all 
probability consent to its renewal in 
1913, These royal negotiations were 
followed by an interchange of visits 
between the statesmen of Germany, 
Austria and Italy, notably by that 
of Count Berchtold, Prime Minister 
of Austria, on the King of Italy at 
San Rossore on Oct. 20 after the out- 
break of the Balkan War. It was 
officially announced at Vienna on 


| Dec. 8 that the Triple Alliance had 
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been renewed without change for a 
further term of 12 years after its 
expiry in 1914, 

' The end of 1912 thus: found Ger- 
many, Austria and Italy solidly 
united for purposes of mutual -de- 
fence as opposed to the union of 
England, France and Russia, and 
the first great test of these hostile 
groups was found in the diplomatic 
negotiations arising in connection 
with the war between Turkey and the 
Balkan Allies. (See The Balkan 
War, infra.) : 

RUSSIA 


Treaty with the United States— 
The action of the United States in 
notifying the Russian Government on 
Dee. 17, 1911 (see American Year 
Boox, 1911, pp. 67, 98), of its desire 
to terminate on Jan. 1, 1913, the 
treaty of 1832 between the two coun- 
tries, owing to the refusal of Russia 
to admit American citizens of Jewish 
origin, was strongly resented by the 
Russian public. 

On April 26 M. Sazonoff, the Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs, expressed the 
friendly feeling of Russia for the 
United States and asserted that the 
abrogation of the treaty had been in 
an acceptable form. Referring to the 
possibility of negotiations for a new 
treaty, M. Sazonoff declared that Rus- 
sia would not tolerate any proposi- 
tion tending to the modification of 
the right of domestic legislation. 

President Taft announced in a let- 
ter dated Nov. 29, replying to an en- 
quiry of Simon Wolf, that the United 
States had no intention of establish- 
ing a modus vivendi of a compromise 
character with Russia pending the 
negotiation of a new treaty. 

After Jan. 1, 1913, therefore, the 
treaty of commerce and navigation 
of 1832 remains entirely abrogated 
without any other agreement what- 
ever to regulate the commercial in- 
tercourse of the two nations. Inas- 
much as according to Russian law the 
highest tariff rates are to be applied 
to all importations ‘from countries 
having no commercial treaties with 
Russia, and also that, according to 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff, rates shall 
be inereased 25 per. cent. on all 
articles imported from countries 
not granting the most-favored-nation 


treatment to the United States in 
matters of tariff, there is every pros- 
pect of a tariff war between the two 
countries unless diplomacy is able 
to find a satisfactory way out of the 
difficulty, ~ 


THE BALKAN WAR 


Alliance of the Balkan States — 
The Congress of Berlin which at- 
tempted to alter the map of Europe 
after the Russian victory of 1878, in 
failing to recognize the just claims 
of the different nationalities in the 
Balkans, made itself responsible for 
more than 30 years of unrest, an- 
archy, and war in the Near East. 

The struggle between Turkey and 
Italy over Tripoli, the revolt of the 
Albanians, the bitter factional dif- 
ferences of the Turks (see IV, 
Turkey) and the resulting weakness 
of the Government at Constantinople, 
all contributed to present a favorable 
opportunity for the Balkan States to 
move against Turkey in order to 
wipe out old scores and reconstruct 
along ethnic lines the map of Turkey. 
in Europe. As early as February, 
1912, the governments of Bulgaria, 
Seryia, Montenegro, and Greece had 
come to a complete understanding and 
formed an offensive alliance for the 
purpose of securing the freedom of 
their compatriots and co-religionists 
from Turkish | domination, and the 
aggrandizement of each State through 
the division of Turkey in Kurope. 

Massacres in Macedonia—Early in 
August tremendous feeling was 
aroused in Bulgaria and the other 
Slavie States of the Balkans by the 
so-called massacres of Macedonians 
at Istib and Kotchana and other 
places. As a matter of fact these 
incidents were probably provoked 
deliberately by agents provocateurs 
of the Macedonian revolutionary com- 
mittee. In the case of Kotchana, 
bombs were exploded in the crowded 
market place in order to arouse the 
fury of the Turkish authorities, who, 
in their efforts to find the perpetra- 
tors of the outrage undoubtedly 
killed some innocent ‘persons as well 
as active sympathizers of the Macedo- 
nian committee. On Aug. 21 a great 
mass meeting, held at Philippopolis, 
in Bulgaria, to protest against these 
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“massacres,” demanded the imme- 
diate liberation of Macedonia. 

At the same time as these oc- 
eurrences, feeling between Montene- 
gro and Turkey had been fanned to 
a white heat by boundary disputes, 
and actual fighting between troops 
of both countries stationed along the 
frontier. The Turkish Minister at 
Cettinje withdrew on this account, 
though ordered back subsequently by 
his government. 

In the meantime, the Albanian re- 
volt had succeeded in bringing about 
the overthrow of the Young Turk 
régime, the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, and the creation of a dis- 
ordered state of affairs rendering the 
Government impotent for effective 
action either at home or abroad. 

Count Berchtold’s Proposals.— 
Count Berchtold, the Austrian Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs, came forward 
at this juncture, Aug. 13, with a pro- 
posal to the powers to the effect that 
they should codéperate to restrain the 
Balkan States from upsetting the 
status quo in European Turkey, and 
to encourage the Porte in “a policy of 
moderate decentralization on ethnic 
lines.” The purpose of Count Berch- 
told was doubtless to prevent war, 
but the effect of his proposition was 
to ereate general distrust and ap- 
prehension. <A policy of decentraliza- 
tion along ethnic lines conveyed to 
the Turks the idea of European in- 
tervention in Turkish affairs for the 
ulterior purpose of the detachment 
of the Macedonian provinces from 
the direct control of the Sultan. To 
the Balkan allies this policy was in- 
terpreted as favorable on the whole 
to their pretensions. 

Count Berchtold, after a mysteri- 
ous conference with the Roumanian 
Government at Bucharest, announced 
on Aug. 31 that his idea of decen- 
tralization referred solely to sug- 
gested changes in the Turkish con- 
stitution. Count Berehtold and Herr 
Bethmann-Hollweg, the German Chan- 
cellor, met at Buchlau on Sept. 10 
for a conference concerning the 
Balkans, and announced that they 
were in favor of a policy of “pro- 
gressive decentralization” in Euro- 
pean Turkey. 

The Bulgarian Government on the 
same day appealed to the Powers for 
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the autonomy of Macedonia and ac- 
companied its appeal with the threat 
of a resort to arms to accomplish 
this end in case the Powers failed 
to act. Turkey on the same day 
offered to give satisfaction to the 
claim of Bulgaria on account of the 
Bulgarian Macedonians killed dur- 
ing the “massacre” at Kotchana. 

Army Mobilizations—The Turkish 
Government announced at this time 
that army maneuvers would take 
place in the neighborhood of Adrian- 
ople. On Sept. 27, in reply to rep- 
resentations by the Ambassadors of 
the Triple Entente in Constantinople 
protesting against a measure of so 
threatening a character, the Porte re- 
plied that these maneuvers were an 
annual event and should not be con- 
sidered as a menace to Bulgaria, with 
whom Turkey desired to maintain 
amicable relations. The detention at 
Uskub of large consignments of arms 
and ammunition ordered by Servia 
via Salonica, served to increase the 
tension between Turkey and the 
Allies. On Oct. 1, Bulgaria, Servia, 
Montenegro and Greece simulta- 
neously announced a general mobili- 
zation of troops in the neighborhood 
of the Turkish frontier, in view of 
the mobilization of Turkish troops. 
Turkey immediately responded on 
Oct. 2 by ordering a general mobiliza- 
tion of all its land and naval forces. 

Montenegro Declares War.—Rela- 
tions between Montenegro and Tur- 
key regarding the frontier incidents 
became so strained by Oct. 9 that the 
Chargé d’Affaires of Montenegro was 
instructed to break off diplomatic re- 
lations and make a formal declara- 
tion of war. 

Efforts of the Powers to Prevent 
War.—The Powers in the meanwhile 
had been endeavoring to concert 
measures to prevent the outbreak of 
war. On Oct. 8 the representatives 
of Austria-Hungary and Russia at 
Sofia, Belgrade, Cettigne and Athens 
announced to the Balkan Allies the 
attitude of the Powers as follows: 


The governments of Russia and Aus- 
tria declare to the Balkan States: 

First, that the Powers energetically 
reprove any measure susceptible of 
causing a rupture of the peace. 

Second, that, leaning on Article 
XXIII. of the Treaty of Berlin, they 
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will take in hand, in the interest of 
the Balkan peoples, the realization of 
reforms in the administration of Buro- 
pean Turkey, it being understood that 
these reforms shall not affect the sov- 
ereignty of the Sultan or the territorial 
integrity of the Ottoman empire. The 
Powers reserve to themselves liberty of 
action for a collective ulterior study of 
these reforms. 

Third, that if nevertheless war breaks 
out between the Balkan States and the 
Ottoman empire, they will permit at the 
end of the conflict no modification of the 
territorial status quo in Buropean Tur- 
key. The Powers will make collectively 
to the Sublime Porte representations 
Similar to the above declaration. 


The precipitate declaration of war 
by Montenegro early on Oct. 8, which 
was hastened by previous knowledge 
of the attitude of the Powers, en- 
abled King Nicholas to avoid making 
reply. to this note other than to state 
that the patience of Montenegro had 
become exhausted in its dealings with 
Turkey. 

On Oct. 6 the Turkish Government, 
in an eleventh hour attempt to fore- 
stall intervention and prevent war, 
announced its intention to introduce 
in the European provinces the ad- 
ministrative reforms contemplated by 
the Treaty of Berlin and embodied in 
the law of 1880, which had been 
drafted with the codperation of the 
Powers, but had never been put into 
force. The Powers addressed a note 
to the Porte on Oct. 10, taking official 
cognizance of the intention of the 
Turkish Government to introduce re- 
forms which they stated would be dis- 
cussed with the Porte, and again af- 
firming that it was understood these 
reforms would not infringe the terri- 
torial sovereignty of Turkey. To 
this note the Porte immediately re- 
plied, reserving to itself liberty of 
action without the necessity of dis- 
cussion of intervention by the Powers. 

The Demands of the Allies—On 
Oct. 13 the Governments of Bulgaria, 
Servia and Greece, acknowledging the 
note of the Powers of Oct. 8, stated 
their view that the time had come 
for definite and radical reforms in 
Turkey in Europe. They also ad- 
dressed a note to Turkey on the 
Same day demanding the execution 
within six months of definite reforms 
guaranteeing “the ethnic autonomy 
of the nationalities of the Empire 
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with all its consequences.” They also 
demanded the immediate demobiliza- 
tion of the Turkish forces. 

The Turkish Government, consider- 
ing this demand as an offensive ulti- 
matum, announced to the Powers on 
Oct. 16 that it had broken off diplo- 
matic relations with Bulgaria, Servia 
and Greece, the latter having given 
added offence by its action of ad- 
mitting the Cretan representatives 
into the Greek Parliament on Oct. 14, 

Bulgaria, Servia, and Greece De- 
clare War—The Bulgarian, Servian 
and Greek Governments replied on 
Oct. 17 with a declaration of war, 
alleging that the conduct of Turkey 
left them no other alternative. In 
their proclamations appealing to 
their respective peoples for support, 
the Allies defined the war as a sacred 
one for the freedom of their Christian 
brothers from Moslem rule. Later 
on, when the fortunes of war had 
turned completely against the Turks, 
the Sheik-Ul-Islam reciprocated with 
a proclamation of a “Jehad,” namely, 
a holy war against Christians, but 
the Turkish Government, in response 
to protests of the Powers, endeavored 
to minimize the importance of this 
appeal to Moslem fanaticism. 

Turkey’s Counter Declaration— 
Turkey replied on Oct. 17 with a 
counter declaration of war, alleging 
the following grounds: 


The general mobilization and concen- 
tration of Bulgarian (mutatis mutandis 
in notes to Servia and Greece) troops 
on the Ottoman frontier, the daily at- 
tacks on the forts and outposts all 
along the frontier, the intervention in 
the internal affairs of Turkey and the 
demands no less inadmissible than in- 
conceivable’ of the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment, have rendered impossible the 
maintenance of peace between Turkey 
and Bulgaria, a peace which the Im- 
perial Government was always anxious 
to preserve. 


M. Poincaré’s Proposals.—The re- 
markable series of sweeping victories 
of the armies of the Allies within a 
very brief period of time (see TV; 
Turkey) completely upset all pre- 
vious calculations and compelled the 
Powers to alter the intention an- 
nounced in their notes to the Allies 
of Oct. 1, to prevent any change in 
the territorial status ‘of Turkey. 
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Early in November, after the Turkish 
disasters of Lule Burgas and Tchorlu, 
M. Poincaré, the French Premier, 
came forward with a new formula 
pledging the Powers to a policy of 
“territorial disinterestedness.” ‘They 
were to agree to recognize the politi- 
cal and administrative changes in 
the territory occupied by the troops 
of the Allies, to secure the retention 
of the Sultan’s sovereignty over Con- 
stantinople and environs, and the 
summoning of a European conference 
in which the Balkan States should 
participate. 

The Attitude of Austria.——The 
French proposal met with the ap- 
proval of the Governments of Eng- 
land and Russia, the other members 
of the Triple Entente, but was re- 
ceived evasively by Austria, Ger- 
many and Italy, members of the 
Triple Alliance. The policy of Aus- 
tria from the beginning of the war 
was of the most disquieting character. 
Count Berchtold stated boldly on 
various occasions the intention of 
Austria to take all needful steps for 
the protection of vital interests which 
might be imperilled through the pre- 
tensions of the Balkan Allies. Aus- 
tria was openly opposed to the ad- 
vance of Servia to the Adriatic, and 
the creation of a solid barrier of Slav 
States shutting off Austria from its 
- road to Salonica, the goal of the 
policy of “Drang nach Osten.” 

With unpleasant memories of the 
Congress of Berlin before them, the 
Powers did not seem to welcome the 
proposal for a conference which 
might open up questions for general 
discussion, which they would prefer 
to settle in their own separate ways. 
Sir Edward Grey late in November 
proposed as a compromise that the 
representatives of the Powers resid- 
ing at one of the European capitals 
should be empowered to exchange 
views regarding the Balkan situation. 
This idea met with general approval 
and it was suggested that London 
would be the most fitting place for 
this “diplomatic clearing house.” _ 

The Suspension of Hostilities—On 
Nov. 4, when the Bulgarian army 
was already at Tchataldja, in front 
of the outer defences of Constanti- 
nople, the Turkish Government felt 
driven to appeal to the Powers for 


their mediation in favor of peace, 
but was informed that there could 
be no mediation which was not 
welcomed by all the belligerents. On 
Nov. 14 it was announced that Tur- 
key had appealed direct to the Allies 
for a cessation of hostilities. On 
Nov. 19, after an exchange of views 
between the Allies, Bulgaria made 
known to the Turkish Government 
the conditions under which they 
would agree to an armistice. These 
conditions, which include the sur- 
render of Adrianople, the withdrawal 
of the Turkish troops from the lines 
of Tchataldja and other exacting de- 
mands, were considered entirely in- 
acceptable by the Porte and _ hostili- 
ties were accordingly renewed with 
increased vigor on Noy. 21. 

The renewal of hostilities, however, 
did not prevent the continuation of 
peace negotiations, and after a series 
of conferences covering several days, 
during which time fighting was sus- 
pended at Tchataldja, a definite 
armistice was concluded on Dee. 3, 
providing for the complete suspension 
of hostilities pending negotiations 
for peace which were announced to 
open at London on Dec. 13. Servia 
and Montenegro were also parties to 
the agreement, but Greece declined 
to join, preferring to continue sin- 
gle handed its military operations 
by land and sea. 

Negotiations for Peace——The first 
meeting of the peace conference was 
held in St. James’ Palace, London, 
on Dec. 16, when it was found that 
the Turkish representatives were not 
empowered to treat with the Greek 
delegates so long as Greece was not 
a party to the armistice. Turkey, 
however, agreed to withdraw its ob- 
jections in this respect on condition 
that the Allies should consent to 
the revictualing of the fortress of 
Adrianople during the continuance of 
the armistice. As this was deemed 
by the Allies a matter entirely with- 
out the scope of the peace negotia- 
tions, it was agreed to leave the ques- 
tion to be decided by Turkey and 
Bulgaria, the two parties directly 
concerned. The formal discussion of 
the terms of peace began on Dec. 23 
with the presentation of the demands 
of the Allies, These demands in- 
cluded the cession of the whole of 
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Turkey in Europe with the exception 
of a small strip of territory in the 
neighborhood of Constantinople and 
the Dardanelles. 

While these negotiations were in 
progress the diplomatic representa- 
tives of the Powers in London were 
engaged in “informal conversations” 
of considerable importance. As the 
result of these “conversations” it was 
officially announced on Dec. 20 that: 


The ambassadors have recommended 
to their Governments and the latter 
have accepted in principle Albanian au- 
tonomy, together with a provision guar- 
anteeing to Servia commercial access 
to the Adriatic. All the six govern- 
ments have agreed in principle on these 
two points. 


This announcement, which was fol- 
lowed by semi-official statements indi- 
cating the willingness of Servia to 
defer to the wishes of the Powers, 
was interpreted as meaning that the 
substantial accord of the Powers on 
the two most important questions 


arising from the Balkan War had 
rendered a general war impossible, 
and that there should be no insuper- 
able difficulties in the way of peace, 
once the Allies and Turkey should 
have come to an agreement. 

On Dec. 28 Turkey replied with 
counter proposals which were imme- 
diately rejected by the Allies. Tur- 
key proposed to retain the province 
of Adrianople and the Aigean islands, 
suzerainty over Macedonia, and soy- 
ereignty over Albania, which should 
be autonomous under the government 
of a Prince of the Imperial Ottoman 
house; the Cretan question, moreover, 
was to be withdrawn from considera- 
tion, as concerning only Turkey and 
the Great Powers. It was not until . 
Jan. 1, 1913, that a basis of discus- 
sion was reached, when Turkey, in 
modified proposals, offered to cede to 
the Allies the Turkish provinces 
west of the Vilayet of Adrianople, 
and to recognize the autonomy of 
Albania, still refusing, however, to 
surrender the Mgean islands. 


ASIA 


CHINA 


The New Republic—The disinte- 
gration of the Manchu Dynasty and 
the establishment in its place of a 
tepublican form of government as 
the result of the revolution begun 
late in 1911 (see IV, China; and 
AMERICAN YEAR Book, I9EL, p.. 105; 
145-147) led to a series of readjust- 
ments in the separate and collective 
relations of the Great Powers with 
China. 

On Jan. 2, Sun Yat-sen was in- 
augurated as provisional President at 
Nanking. One of his first acts was 
the issuance of a proclamation on 
Jan. 5, announcing the establishment 
of the Republic, and requesting its 
recognition by other nations. The 
new government promised faithfully 
to respect all treaties and concessions 
affecting the rights of foreigners. 
_In view of the threatening atti- 
tude of the troops in Pekin, it was 
deemed necessary to send extra 
guards for the Legations and to land 
foreign troops for the purpose of 
occupying the railroad connecting 
Pekin with Tientsin. Most of these 


troops were landed on Jan. 6, the 
United States, however, not sending 
its contingent until Jan. 19. 

On Feb. 12 occurred the formal 
abdication of the Manchu dynasty. 
Yuan Shi-kai assumed charge of the 
government on the following day. 

Although the nations represented 
at Pekin have continued to carry 
on unrestricted diplomatic relations 
with the government of Yuan Shi- 
kai, they have refrained from a for- 
mal recognition of the republic during 
the period of its probation. Such 
recognition depends on the acceptance 
of the republican régime by a gen- 
eral election throughout the coun- 
try, and on the ability of the new 
government to afford adequate guar- 
antees for the safeguarding of the 
rights of foreigners. 

The first nation to take official 
notice of the establishment of the 
republic was the United States. A 
concurrent resolution was introduced 
in Congress on Feb. 27 and adopted 
April 17, extending the congratula- 
tions of the United States to the 
people of China. Though this reso- 
lution did not constitute a recogni- 
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tion of the republic, inasmuch as the 
power to extend recognition rests 
with the President, it was meant as 
the basis for subsequent recognition. 

In the early days of the revolu- 
tion before the downfall of the 
Manchu dynasty, there was reason to 
fear that individual nations might 
take advantage of China’s internal 
dissensions in order to forward sel- 
fish ends. Russia had already begun 
to move in Mongolia. Japan was 
suspected of seeking valuable com- 
mercial concessions. England and 
Japan together were apparently 
working in favor of a constitutional 
monarchy in China in preference to 
a republic. At such a time of un- 
certainty regarding the attitude of 
the other great powers, the United 
States made clear its own attitude 
in China, and facilitated thereby a 
better understanding of all the Pow- 
ers. Mr. Knox, Secretary of State, 
in a message dated Feb. 3, replying 
to an enquiry from Count Bernstorff, 
the German Ambassador at Washing- 
ton, concerning the attitude of the 
United States toward the changed 
situation in China, stated: 


There happily has thus far been no 
reason for interference on the part of 
foreign powers, inasmuch as both Im- 
perialists and Republicans have guar- 
anteed the lives and property of the 
foreign population, and the latest re- 
ports tend to strengthen the belief 
that it is improbable that future de- 
velopments will necessitate such inter- 
ference. If, however, contrary to all 
expectations, any further steps should 
prove necessary, this Government is 
firm in the conviction that the policy of 
concerted action after full consultation 
by the powers should and would be 
maintained in order to exclude from the 
beginning all possible misunderstand- 
ings. 

Moreover, this Government has felt it 
to be a corollary of the policy of strict 
neutrality hitherto pursued by common 
accord with respect to loans to China, 
to look with disfavor on loans by its 
nationals unless assured that such loans 
would be of neutral effect as between 
the contending factions, as it has also 
felt that the present was an occasion 
when there might be invoked with pecu- 
liar appropriateness the principle of the 
lending Government's deterring their 
nationals from making loans not ap- 
proved as to their broad policy by their 
own Governments, in consultation with 
the other interested powers. 


The principle enunciated by Mr. 
Knox, of concerted action by the 
powers in order to prevent inde- 
pendent action by any of them detri- 
mental to the interests of the others 
and to China, has served apparently 
as the point de depart in the diplo- 
matic relations of China with all 
the other nations, with the possible 
exception of Russia. 

Loan Negotiations—There has 
been substantial accord between the 
great Powers regarding the most 
important international question that 
has arisen since the establishment of 
the republic, namely, that of the 
granting of loans to China for the 
purpose of strengthening the new 
Government and enabling it to carry 
out needed reforms. JBearing in 
mind the experience of other coun- 
tries, such as Persia, it was felt by 
the Powers that it would be produc- 
tive of mischievous results if any 
single group of financial interests 
should be allowed to get a privileged 
position in China through the placing 
of loans, which might at the same 
time imperil China’s financial and 
even its internal independence, be- 
cause of the conditions of such loans. 
The Powers have believed that it 
would be preferable from their own 
point of view, as well as from that 
of China, that no revenues should 
be mortgaged for the purpose of any 
separate loan made by one national 
group of financiers, and that there 
should be adequate assurances that 
foreign loans would not be unwisely 
squandered, for ends not really in 
the interest of China, 

The principal incidents in the his- 
tory of the loan negotiations are as 
follows. A group of American cap- 
italists in 1908 undertook a loan of 
$20,000,000 for the establishment 
of a bank to serve as financial agent 
for the Chinese Government in Man- 
churian development enterprises. This 
led to further financial negotiations 
with the Government at Pekin, in- 
eluding the Chinchou-Aigun Railway 
loan agreement, and the loan for the 
reform of the currency. To this 
American group of capitalists were 
added other groups representing 
England, Germany and France, mak- 
ing up a combination which was 
known during the later negotiations 
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as the Four Groups. (See AmERIcAN 
Year Boox, 1911, p. 145.) 

Immediately. after the 
ment of the republic in February, 
the Chinese Government requested 
the Four Groups for a loan of about 
$6,500,000 a month for six months, 
to enable the Government to meet the 
ordinary expenses of administration 
and facilitate the disbandment of the 
troops, during a period when it would 
be difficult to gather in taxes owing 
to the unsettled state of affairs 
throughout the country. The total 
amount needed by the government 
was estimated to be about $50,000,- 
000. The Four Groups were asked 
also to place a loan of $300,000,000, 
to be issued over a period of five 
years, the proceeds of which were 
to be employed, first, to repay ad- 
vances already made; second, to liqui- 
date outstanding indebtedness for 
the indemnity due on account of the 
Boxer uprising, and other arrears; 
and third, to provide funds for ad- 
ministrative reforms and industrial 
development. While these negotia- 
tions were in progress, the Four 
Groups advanced about $650,000 to 
the Government on March 9 to enable 
it to meet its immediate needs, and 
sums amounting in all to about 
$9,000,000 were later advanced by 
the same groups. 

At the same time that the Govern- 
ment was negotiating with the Four 
Groups, it entered into an agreement 
with a Belgian group of financiers 
for a loan of $50,000,000, and re- 
ceived a small advance. Upon the 
vigorous protest of the Four Groups, 
with the support of their respective 
governments, against the signing of 
yn independent loan, and the giving 
us security of taxes already pledged 
or the Boxer indemnity and other 
Jurposes, the Belgian loan was defi- 
uitely canceled on April 27, and ne- 
otiations resumed with the original 
four Groups. 

The importance of these loan nego- 
jations led to the participation of 
inanciers representing the govern- 
nents of Russia and Japan in the 
ew Six-Power Group, which, after 
xtended conferences held in London 
nd Paris, formulated the definite 
onditions under which China would 
e able to obtain the loan of $300.,- 


establish- 


000,000. These conditions, as later 
set forth in a statement issued by 
representatives of the American fi- 
nanciers concerned, were as follows: 


First: That the purposes for which 
the funds were required should be 
stated by the Chinese and approved 
by the groups. 

Second: That China should adopt a 
system of audit which would insure the 
effective expenditures of loan funds for 
the purposes specified. 

Third: That the salt taxes, to be 
hypothecated for the service of this 
loan, should be administered, either by 
the existing Maritime Customs organiza- 
tion or by a separate service like the 
eustoms under foreign direction, thus 
safeguarding the proper administration 
of the security despite the possible con- 
tinuation of recurrence of unsettled 
conditions in China. 


The financial needs of China were 
so pressing as to induce the Chinese 
Government to give a tentative ap- 
proval to the placing of a loan under 
these conditions, but on June 25 it 
was announced at Pekin that the 
Government had rejected definitely 
the proposed agreement, on the 
ground that the conditions imposed 
by the Six-Power Group would in- 
fringe the sovereign rights of Ching. 
It was generally understood at the 
time that Russia had intimated that 
it would not consent to the expendi- 
ture of any considerable part of the 
proposed loan on military equipment. 
Likewise, Japan was credited with 
having expressed an intention to veto 
the expenditure of any large amounts 
on railroad construction in Man- 
churia. 

Whether or no the Chinese Govy- 
ernment was justified in its apprehen- 
sions, it could not be criticised for 
seeking elsewhere the most advan- 
tageous terms attainable. Through 
the intermediary of A. Wendell Jack- 
son, an American engineer, the gov- 
ernment at Pekin was able to induce 
the banking firm of Charles Birch 
Crisp & Co., of London, to undertake 
the floating of a loan of $50,000,000, 
under conditions entirely satisfactory 
to China. This loan was opened to 
the public on Sept. 24, and in spite 
of the open disapproval of the Brit- 
ish Government was subscribed to 
immediately to the extent of about 
one-half the total amount, the un- 
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derwriters being responsible for the 
remainder. 

While the British Government had 
no power to prevent the floating of 
this loan, it could not but look with 
disfavor on the operation, in view 
of its having pledged itself to the 
principle enunciated by Mr. Knox, to 
the effect that there should be con- 
certed action by all the Powers in 
order that none should obtain special 
and exclusive privileges. The Gov- 
ernment therefore endeavored to dis- 
courage the Crisp loan, and through 
the British Minister in Pekin, joined 
with the other Powers in protesting 
against the pledging of any revenue 
for this loan, already pledged for 
the Boxer indemnity and other for- 
eign obligations. 

On Sept. 27, Yuan Shi-kai replied 
to Minister Jordan that other rev- 
enues would be found to guarantee 
the Crisp loan, and also that the 
Government had no further desire to 
borrow from the Six-Power Group. 

It was subsequently intimated that 
the Chinese Government was pre- 
pared to reopen negotiations, but in 
the meantime the American group 
of financiers, including J. P. Morgan 
& Co., Kuhn, Loeb & Co., the First 
National Bank and the National City 
Bank of New York, as announced in 
a formal statement to the press, 
dated Sept. 25, have withdrawn from 
the Six-power Group. It is not un- 
derstood, however, that this has in 
any way altered the policy of the 
United States Government as enunci- 
ated in Mr. Knox’s note of Feb. 3. 
On Dec. 12 it was announced that 
the Six-Power Group was prepared 
to issue a loan to China on extremely 
favorable terms, and that the firm of 
Crisp & Co., as well as other British 
banking firms, would be allowed to 
participate. 

Russia and Mongolia—The con- 
tiguity of Mongolia to Siberia, and 
of Chinese Turkestan to Russian 
Turkestan has long marked those 
provinces as spheres of Russian in- 
terest and hence exposed to commer- 
cial and _ political encroachments, 
Russia has long claimed, under its 
treaty of 1881 with China, especial 
privileges in these provinces. Before 
the outbreak of the revolution in 
1911, the Czar’s Government was in- 
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creasing its diplomatic pressure on 
the government at Pekin in order to 
secure recognition of what Russia 
considered to be its predominant in- 
terests in that region. 

On Dee. 29, 1911, when it was evi- 
dent that the Manchu dynasty was 
tottering to a fall, and the dismem- 
berment of the Empire seemed likely, 
Chaptsum, Dampa Kutuchtu, the 
highest dignitary of the Lamaite 
Church in Mongolia, was proclaimed 
autocratic monarch of Outer Mongo- 
lia. On Jan. 8, Russia, manifesting 
the special interest it felt in Mon- 
golia, notified the Chinese Govern- 
ment that the internal independence 
of Mongolia must be recognized, and 
that all Chinese troops and officials 
should be withdrawn. In making 
these representations Russia denied 
any intention of establishing a pro- 
tectorate over Mongolia. Russia also 
took occasion in July, in connection 
with the alleged slaughtering of 100 
Russian Mahometan subjects in Chi- 
nese Turkestan, to couple its demand 
for indemnity with a threat to the 
effect that if China could not protect 
Russians in Turkestan, Russia would. 

In September, the Government at 
Pekin addressed a note to the Powers 
in which it maintained, first, that 
Mongolia, Tibet, and Manchuria were 
integral, dependent parts of China; 
second, that these provinces might 
not enter into any engagements with 
other nations; third, that no nation 
should interfere with Chinese sover- 
eignty in these provinces; fourth, 
that the Government of the Republic 
was responsible for the safeguarding 
of the rights of foreigners in said 
districts; and fifth, that the dis- 
turbances in Mongolia, Tibet and 
Manchuria were of the nature of 
brigandage and had no political sig- 
nificance. This note was evoked not 
only by Russia’s action in Mongolia, 
but by England’s action in Tibet (see 


infra). 
On Oct. 22 it was announced that 
M. Korostovetz, former minister 


plenipotentiary for Russia at Pekin, 
had been received in solemn audience 
by the Khan of Mongolia at Urga, 
its capital, and that Russia had for- 
mally recognized the independence — 
of Mongolia. A treaty between Rus- — 
sia and the new state of Mongolia — 
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was signed on Nov. 3 and according 
to unofficial notices was understood 
to contain the following provisions: 


1. Russia undertakes to maintain 
the independence of Mongolia, to sup- 
port its right to have a national army, 
and to forbid the entry of Chinese 
troops or Chinese colonists on the soil 
of Mongolia. 

2. Mongolia grants to Russian sub- 
jects and commerce Special rights and 
_ privileges, and agrees to grant to no 
other nation any greater rights and 
privileges. 

3. -No treaty made by Mongolia with 
China or any other nation shall in- 
fringe in any way the provisions of the 
present treaty, without the consent of 
the Russian Government. 

4. The treaty comes into force from 
the day of signature. : 


A curious feature of this treaty 
is its failure to define the limits 
of Monoglia, whether it refers to 
Outer Monoglia alone or to the en- 
tire province, which as a matter of 
fact would mean a total area of over 
a million square miles. 

Following the signature of this 
treaty, Russia began to send troops 
into Mongolia, to Kobdo and other 
places, for the purpose of driving out 
Chinese colonists and aiding the 
Government to resist any attempt 
of China to recover the province. Te 
was reported that Chinese troops 
were being despatched late in Novem- 
ber from Kucheng toward Kobdo. 

A mass meeting of 110 Mongol 
princes and chieftains was held in 
Pekin, on Nov. 17, for the purpose 
of protesting against the action of 
Russia. The treaty signed at Urga, 
on Nov. 3, was repudiated by them, 
and the Chinese Government was ap- 
pealed to for military protection for 
those Mongolians who might pledge 
allegiance to the Republic. It was 
announced that the Government in 
response to this request had decided 
on Nov. 18 to send 45,000 troops of 
the northern army into Mongolia. 

Such a move on China’s part would 
mean war with Russia unless the mat- 
ter. were susceptible of diplomatic ar- 
rangement, The latter course would 
seem to be the one preferred by 
China, inasmuch as the Government 
of Yuan Shi-kai, while acceding to 
the request of the Mongolian princes, 
at the same time entered into nego- 


tiations with Russia. The Chinese 
Government is understood to have 
proposed that it should retain con- 
trol over the foreign relations of 
Mongolia, that no other foreign 
power should send troops into that 
province, and that China should be 
allowed to maintain a guard at Urga 
as in the case of Tibet. 

England and Tibet.—It has long 
been evident that Great Britain has 
directed its policy toward the cre- 
ation of buffer states between India 
and the Russian possessions in Asia, 
and that British interests would best 
be served by the maintenance of 
Tibet as an autonomous state under 
Chinese suzerainty. The treaty signed 
at Lhassa in 1904, by Colonel Young- 
husband, in behalf of England, pro- 
vided that Tibet should not cede any 
territory nor grant any concessions, 
nor pledge its revenues to any other 
power without the consent of Great 
Britain. The Anglo-Chinese agree- 
ment of 1906 recognized Chinese 
suzerainty over Tibet. The Anglo- 
Russian treaty of , 1907 recognized 
“the fact that Great Britain, by 
reason of her geographical position, 
has a special interest in the main- 
tenance of the status. quo in the ex- 
ternal relations of. Tibet.” 

The Chinese garrison at Lhassa 
killed several thousand Tibetans with 
machine guns during an uprising in 
April, 1912, and was compelled later 
to withdraw. The Dalai Lama, who 
had been residing under British pro- 
tection in Darjeeling since his ex- 
pulsion by the Chinese, thereupon re- 
turned to Lhassa to resume his polit- 
ical and spiritual leadership. 

England opposed the sending of 
Chinese troops to restore Chinese 
authority at Lhassa. Sir John Jor- 
dan, the British Minister at Pekin, 
was instructed late in July to urge 
the Chinese Government to recognize 
the autonomy of Tibet, to withdraw 
the troops already despatched, and to 
send only a diplomatic agent accom- 
panied by a bodyguard to reside at 
Lhassa as the representative of China 
in matters relating to the foreign 
affairs of Tibet. The Chinese .Goy- 
ernment was informed that on its 
acceptance of these propositions would 
depend the recognition by Great 
Britain of the Republic of China, 
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Foreign Advisors.—The new Repub- 
lican Government at Pekin has dem- 
onstrated good judgment in its choice 
of foreign advisors in the various 
branches of the government. In ad- 
dition to the foreign officials em- 
ployed in the Customs Service and 
the army, China has secured during 
the year 1912 the services of the 
following persons: Dr. George H. 
Morrison, correspondent for the Lon- 
don Jimes in Pekin for fifteen years, 
was chosen to be the political ad- 
visor of the Republic. Sir Francis 
Taylor Piggott, chief justice of the 
supreme court at Hong Kong since 
1905, was appointed legal advisor to 
the government at Pekin. Dr. W. 
Roest, of Batavia, Java, was asked 
to assist the Chinese Government in 
the reform of the currency on a gold 
basis. 


JAPAN AND RUSSIA 


An event of great international 
importance in 1912 was the evident 
understanding reached between Rus- 
sia and Japan as to their respective 
interests in China and the Far East, 
as the result of the special visit of 
Prince Katsura, ex-Prime Minister 
of Japan, to St. Petersburg in July. 
This visit was abruptly terminated 
on the death of the Mikado on July 
31, but it seems certain that Prince 
Katsura had succeeded in establish- 
ing a substantial accord between the 
two governments on all vital inter- 
ests at issue. This agreement is un- 
derstood to have been supplementary 
to the understanding reached on July 
4, 1910. 

Among the minor questions adjust- 
ed by Prince Katsura was that of the 
claim of Russia to a maritime juris- 
diction of 12 miles from the coast 
in the Sea of Okhotsk, where the 
Japanese had long enjoyed valuable 
fishing privileges. This question be- 
came so acute that Japan dispatched 
three warships early in May to the 
water mentioned, and asked that the 
matter be referred to The Hague Tri- 
bunal. It would appear to have been 
settled by diplomatic negotiation, in- 
stead, Japan having admitted Rus- 
sia’s claim in return for the recog- 
nition by Russia of the claims of 
Japan in Manchuria. 


PERSIA 


Departure of the American Finan- 
ciers.—In spite of the official assur- 
ances given by Russia and England, 
the process termed by W. Morgan 
Shuster as “the strangulation of 
Persia” proceeded without apparent 
abatement in 1912 (see also LV, Per- 
sia; and AMERICAN YEAR Book, 1911, 
pp. 104, 148). Mr. Shuster, having 
been compelled to resign on the de- 
mand of Russia, turned over the of- 
fice of treasurer-general of Persia 
to his assistant, F. E. Cairns, on Jan. 
7, and left Teheran on Jan. ll. M. 
Monard, a Belgian in the employ of 
the Persian Government, was named 
by the cabinet as provisional treas- 
urer-general. Mr. Cairns and the 
other American assistants of Mr. 
Shuster declined at first to recognize 
M. Monard’s authority and were 
threatened with imprisonment by the 
Persian cabinet. They thereupon 
cabled an appeal to the United States 
Government to assist them in the 
maintenance of their rights under 
their contracts. 

On Feb. 5 the Persian authorities 
agreed to pay the three principal 
assistants of Mr. Shuster their sal- 
aries for three years and traveling 
expenses to the United States. The 
other assistants were allowed 18 
months’ salary and traveling ex- 
penses. Their departure marked the 
end of the project begun by Mr. 
Shuster for Persia’s regeneration. 

Russian Aggressions—LHarly in 
January Russia moved large bodies 
of troops into Persia, occupying prac- 
tically the entire province of Azer- 
baijan, and the northeastern portion 
of the province of Khorasan, in which 
is located the holy city of Meshed. 
M. Sazonoff, the Russian. Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, thus defined the 
policy of Russia to a correspondent 
of the New York Times, on Jan. 2: 


After the Russian punitive expeditions 
have restored peace in the rebellious 
towns, and when the Persian Govern- 
ment is strong enough to maintain 
peace, the Russian military detachments 
will be withdrawn at the expiration of 
a certain time. Russia has no designs 
against the independence of Persia. 


British-Russian Loan.—On Feb. 19 
Russia and England in a joint note 
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to the Persian Government offered to 
’ provide a loan of $1,000,000 on the 
following terms: 


1. Persia should conform to the 
principles of the Anglo-Russian agree- 
ment of 1907, which in defining spheres 
of influence had practically determined 
the ultimate partition of Persia. 

2. The Persian Government should 
dismiss the irregular troops which 
formed the backbone of the army, and 
should reorganize the army on a basis 
to be agreed upon with Bngland and 
Russia. 

8. An amnesty should be granted to 
the ex-Shah and his followers. 


These terms were finally assented 
to by Persia on April 11. Persia 
agreed to pay the ex-Shah a pension 
of -$62,500, and on March 2 he left 
the country under Russian protection. 

‘The Trans-Persian Railway.—It 
was announced on June 5 that Eng- 
land had signed a tripartite agree- 
ment with Russia and Persia regard- 
ing the construction of a Trans-Per- 
sian railroad reaching to the frontier 
of Baluchistan and India. This an- 
-nouncement created considerable op- 
position in England, on the ground 
that England’s interests in India 
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would be menaced by the approack 
of a railroad from Russia. 

Sir Edward Grey, replying to am 
interpellation on the subject in the 
House of Commons, on July 10, 
stated that England had not definite- 
ly consented to the construction of 
the railroad, but that the agreement 
provided merely for a preliminary 
survey and study of a “Société 
d’Etudes.” Sir Edward also asserted 
that the Anglo-Russian agreement of 
1907 served to tie Russia’s hands and 
prevent the absorption of Persia. 
Following lengthy conferences at Bal- 
moral Castle between King George, 
Sir Edward Grey and M. Sazonoff 
on the occasion of the latter’s visit 
to England in September, an official 
statement was issued explaining the 
attitude of Russia and England to- 
ward Persia: 


No new political agreement affecting 
Persia has been discussed. Neither 
power has any intention or desire to 
partition Persia. In order to expedite 
the withdrawal of foreign troops from 
Persia both powers are carefully con- 
sidering how they could best assist in 
strengthening the Persian Government 
for the purpose of enabling it to re- 
establish order and secure the safety of 
the trade routes. 


AFRICA 


; MOROCCO 


Establishment of a French Protec- 
torate.—The exchange of the ratifica- 
tions by Germany and France at Ber- 
lin, on March 12, 1912, of the treaty 
agreed upon in November, 1911, re- 
garding their respective rights in 
Morocco, left France free to carry to 
a successful conclusion its policy of 
the “Tunisification” of Morocco. 
On March 30 Sultan Mulai Hafid 
signed a treaty with France recog- 
nizing definitely the establishment of 
a French protectorate along practi- 
eally the same lines as in Tunis. 
This arrangement leaves the foreign 
affairs of Morocco entirely in the 
hands of the French resident com- 
~ missioner-general at Fez, and the 
representation of Moroccan interests 
abroad in the hands of French diplo- 
matic and consular officials. It gives 
France unrestricted rights to inter- 
vene in the internal affairs of the 


country for the maintenance of order, 
guarantees to foreigners, ete. Gen- 
eral Lyautey was appointed, April 
28, first Resident-General. French 
troops were engaged throughout the 
year in suppressing serious uprisings 
of native tribes. The Sultan, Mulai 
Hafid, abdicated on Aug. 12 in favor 
of his brother, Mulai Yusef. 
Adjustment of Spanish Claims.— 
The disappearance of Morocco as an 
independent nation, and its absorp- 
tion by France were acquiesced in by 
all of the Powers without question, 
with the exception of Spain, whose 
special claims in Morocco were not 
susceptible of easy diplomatic ad- 
justment. After prolonged negotia- 
tions, which at moments seemed to 
threaten a diplomatic rupture be- 
tween France and Spain, it was an- 
nounced on Oct. 26, 1912, that the 
two countries had come to a complete 
agreement on all questions in dis- 
pute. This agreement included the 
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recognition of the rights of Spain 
over a large extent of territory on 
the Mediterranean, and a small ex- 
tent of territory in the neighborhood 
of the port of Ifni on the Atlantic 
facing the Spanish islands of the 
Canaries. It also provided for the 
establishment of an international ad- 
ministration of the town and port of 
Tangiers. 

TRIPOLI 


Treaty of Peace—The war begun 
by Italy against Turkey, on Sept. 
29, 1911, for the purpose of acquiring 
the province of Tripoli (see also IV, 
Turkey; and AMERICAN YEAR Book, 
1911, pp. 103, 143), the object of 
Italian ambitions for many years, 
was brought to a successful conclu- 
sion on Oct. 15 by the signature of 
a protocol by representatives of the 
two nations at Ouchy, Switzerland, 
after weeks of informal negotiation. 
The signature of the definitive treaty 
of peace took place three days later 
at Berlin, These negotiations were 
hastened considerably by the out- 
break of the war between the Balkan 
Allies and Turkey, which forced the 
latter to accept the best terms it 
could obtain from Italy. 

The principal provisions of this 
treaty were, first, the recognition by 
Turkey of the autonomy of Tripoli; 
second, the withdrawal of Turkish 
troops; third, the recognition of the 
spiritual authority of the Sultan over 
the Mohammedans of Tripoli; fourth, 
the appointment by the Sultan of a 
representative to reside in Tripoli 
for the protection of Ottoman inter- 
ests; fifth, the withdrawal of Italian 
forees from those islands of the 
/Hgean occupied during the year, said 
withdrawal being conditional on the 
fulfillment by Turkey of certain re- 
quirements; sixth, the assumption by 
Italy of the portion of the Ottoman 
public debt represented by the as- 
signed revenues of Tripoli; seventh, 
the assent of Italy to the raising of 
the ad valorem customs dues of Tur- 
key from 11 per cent. to 15 per cent., 
and to other changes desired by Tur- 
key in connection with the suppres- 
sion of privileges enjoyed by Italy 
in common with other nations under 
the Capitulations. The contents of 
other secret articles of the same 


treaty were not disclosed, though 
there was reason to suspect that they 
had relation to the war between 
Turkey and the Balkan States. 

International Incidents of Turco- 
Italian War.—Diplomatic relations 
between France and Italy became 
seriously strained by the action of 
the latter in seizing two French ves- 
sels, the Carthage and the Manouba, 
the former on Jan. 17, on the charge 
of transporting two aeroplanes from 
Marseilles to Tunis for the use of the 
Turks in Tripoli, and the latter on 
Jan. 19, on the charge of having 
29 Turkish officers on board, proceed- 
ing to Tripoli via Tunis. 

The French Government demanded 
the immediate release of both ves- 
sels, which had been taken by the 
Italians to the port of Cagliari in 
Sardinia. The French Government 
claimed that the two aeroplanes were 
for exhibition purposes in Tunis, and 
that the Turkish subjects on the 
Manouba were enrolled members of 
the Turkish Red Crescent Society, 
corresponding to the Red Cross So- 
ciety. The Carthage was released 
on Jan. 20, after assurances had been - 
given that the aeroplanes would not 
be placed at the service either of the 
Turks or the Italians. 

The Italian Government on Jan. 
22 offered to submit the case of the 
Manouba to The Hague for arbitra- 
tion. On Jan. 23 the French Gov- 
ernment threatened to withdraw its 
ambassador from Rome if the Turks 
seized on the Manouba were not re- 
leased immediately. Italy consented 
on Jan. 27 to hand over the 29 Otto- 
man prisoners to the French Consul 
at Cagliari to be sent to Marseilles, 
where it should be left to a French 
commission whether or not they 
should be allowed to proceed to Tunis. 
It was afterwards decided that they 
were bona-fide members of the Tur- 
kish Red Crescent Society, and were 
permitted to continue their voyage. 

Closing of Dardanelles—The bom- 
bardment of the forts at the entrance 
of the Dardanelles by Italian war- 
ships, on April 18, led to a serious 
international situation owing to the 
enforced closing of the straits by 
the Turkish Government as a measure 
of protection. Navigation was entire- 
ly suspended and many foreign mer- 
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chant ships were detained at great|urgent representations of certain of 


loss until May 1, when Turkey de-| the 


Powers immediately affected. 


cided to reopen the straits upon the! (See also IV, Turkey.) 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


Germany and the United States.— 
The visit of a German fleet to the 
United States in January, 1912, to 
return the visit of the American fleet 
of the previous year, was made the 
occasion for official courtesies and 
manifestations of the cordial rela- 
tions between the two countries. 

Great Britain and United States.— 
The United States Senate ratified on 
March 7 the arbitration treaty with 
Great Britain, though insisting on 
important amendments leaving to 
the Senate the right to review the 
findings of an international commis- 
sion of inquiry appointed to con- 
sider’ any controversy between the 
two countries. The retention of the 
provision for an interval of time for 
deliberation and discussion before 
either nation might resort to war 
renders the treaty of considerable 
value in spite of the amendments. 
An agreement was entered into by 
England and the United States on 
April 27, providing for the arbitra- 
tion of 202 claims of Americans, and 
92 British claims of a private pe- 
ecuniary character. A time limit of 
four months was allowed for the 
presentation of other claims of a 
like nature. 

Crete—On March 12 the Cretans 
abolished the executive form of gov- 
ernment instituted by the Powers, 
and adopted a Constitutional As- 
sembly of 45 members having full 
powers. Deputies were sent to the 
Greek Parliament at Athens, but 
were not allowed to take their seats 
until Oct. 14 in order that war with 
Turkey might not be precipitated 
before Greece was properly prepared. 

Turkey and United States——The 
merchant vessel Texas, flying the 
American flag and having a consid- 
erable number of passengers aboard, 
was sunk either by a cannon shot 
‘fired from a fort or by the explo- 
sion of a mine, while entering the 
harbor of Smyrna on April 30, at a 
time when an attack by the Italian 
fleet was expected. Few of the pas- 
sengers were saved and the incident 


became the subject of a protest of 
the United States Government which 
ordered a full inquiry with the inten- 
tion of fixing the exact responsibility 
of the Turkish authorities. 

France and United States—The 
visit to the United States of a dele- 
gation of distinguished Frenchmen, 
including M. Hanotaux, an ex-Prime 
Minister, in May, 1912, for the pur- 
pose of presenting a bust of Cham- 
plain, by Rodin, which was placed 
on the monument commemorating his 
exploits on Lake Champlain, was the 
occasion for marked demonstrations 
of cordiality between the two nations. 
The arbitration treaty with France 
was ratified by the Senate, March 7 
(see “Great Britain,” supra). 

Russia and Turkey.—The special 
arbitral tribunal convened at The 
Hague to consider the claim of Rus- 
sia against Turkey for the payment 
of interest on the delayed payments 
of the indemnity imposed by the war 
of 1878 gave its decision on Nov. 
11, 1912, to the effect that Turkey 
was under no obligation to pay the 
interest demanded, inasmuch as the 
tribunal was of the opinion that, in 
diplomatic correspondence with the 
Porte, Russia had expressly relin- 
quished its rights. 

Liberia.—Through the friendly 
mediation of the United States Gov- 
ernment, an agreement was - signed 
in London, in March, 1912, whereby 
the finances of the Republic of Li- 
beria, which had become badly de-— 
moralized, were to be rehabilitated 
by American, German, French and 
British bankers, who undertook to 
float a loan of $1,000,000. Under 
this arrangement the customs receipts 
of Liberia were pledged as security 
for the loan, and placed under the 
supervision of a receiver-general des- 
ignated by President Taft. It was 
announced on Nov. 16 that Read 
Paige Clark of New Hampshire had 
been appointed to this post and that 
he would be assisted by three re- 
ceivers named by Germany, France 
and Great Britain. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES AND EXPOSITIONS 


The following is a substantially 
complete list of the international con- 
gresses, conferences, and expositions 
of 1912. Many of the congresses are 
given extended notice in other depart- 
ments of the YraR Book, complete 
references to \which will be found in 
the Index. The results of a few im- 
portant conferences not covered else- 
where, mainly of a diplomatic char- 
acter, are summarized below. 
Accident Prevention.—International 

Technical Congress for the Preven- 

tion of Industrial Accidents and In- 


dustrial Hygiene (First), Milan, 
May 27-31. 
Aeronautics.—International Aeroplane 


Exposition, Berlin, April 3-14. 
International Conference on Aero- 
nautical Legislation, Vienna, June. 
International Exposition of Aerial 
Locomotion, Moscow, April 7-21. 
Agriculture.—International Dry Farm- 


ing Congress, Lethbridge, Alberta, 
Oct. 21-25. 
Americanists.—International Congress 


of Americanists (Highteenth), Lon- 
don, May 27. (See XXVIII, Anthro- 
pology and Bthnology.) 

Anthropology.—International Congress 
of Anthropology and _ Prehistoric 
Archeology, Geneva, Switzerland, 
Sept. 9. (See XXVIII, Anthropology 
and Hthnology.) 

Arbitration—Lake Mohonk Conference 
on International Arbitration (18th), 
Mohonk Lake, N. Y., May 15-17. 

Archeology.—International Congress of 
Archwology (Third), Rome, Oct. 9-16. 

Art.—International Exposition of Art, 
Venice, opened April 23. 

Artists —International Congress of Art- 
ists, Paris, June 15-18. 
Aviculture.—International 
of Aviculture, Lyon, 

17-22. 

International Exposition of Avicul- 
ture and Aviculture Implements, St. 
Petersburg, Russia, Nov. 2-9. 

Bible Study.—International Bible Stu- 
dents’ Association, Washington, July. 

Bills of Haechange.—International Con- 
ference on Bills of Bxchange, The 
Hague. (See XIV, Banking and Our- 
rency.) 

Book Industry.—International Wxhibi- 
tion for the Book Industry and 
Graphic Arts, Leipzig, May-October. 

Central America.—Central American 
Conference (Fourth), Managua, Hon- 
duras, Jan. 4. 

Chemistry.—International 
Applied Chemistry (BHighth), 
ington and New York, Sept. 


BPxposition 
France, April 


Congress of 
Wash- 
4-13. 


(See this title in Department XXVI.) 
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Cheques.—International Conference for 
the Unification of the Law of the 
Cheque (Second), The Hague, June 


15. (See XIV, Banking and Cur- 
rency.) 

Commerce.—International Congress of 
Chambers of Commerce, Boston, 


Mass., Sept. 24-28. (See XIII, Bco- 
nomic Conditions and the Conduct of 
Business.) 
Deaf Mutes.—International Deaf and 
Dumb Congress (Third), Paris, Aug. 1. 
Bditors.—International Congress of Hdi- 
tors, Berne, Switzerland, June 11-12. 
Entomology.—International Congress of 
Entomology (Second), Oxford, Eng- 
land, Aug. 5. 
Esperanto.—International Congress of 
Hsperanto, Cracow, Austria, Aug. 11-18. 
Eucharistic Oongress (Twenty-third), 


Vienna, Austria, Sept. 11-15. (See 
XXXI, Religion and Religious Organi- 
zations.) 


Hugenics.—International Bugenics Con- 


gress (First), London, July 24. (See 
XVI, Dugenics.) 
Heplosives.—International Conference 


on the Transportation of Explosives, 
Berne, July 8. 

Fopositions.—International Conference 
on International Expositions, Berlin, 
Germany, October. 

Factory Inspectors. — International 
Convention of Factory Inspectors, 
Washington, June 4-8. 

Fire Prevention.—International Fire 
Prevention Congress, New York, Dee. 16, 

International Fireman’s Congress, 
St. Petersburg, Russia, May 25-28. 

International Fire and Salvage BEx- 
hibition, St. Petersburg, Russia, May- 
June. 

Fisheries.—International Council for 
the BPxploration of the Sea (Perma- 
nent), annual meeting in Copenha- 
gen, October. (See XIX, Fisheries.) 

Gas.—International Gas Exposition, 
Amsterdam, Holland, Sept. 14-Oct. 13. 

Gynecology.—International Gynecologic- 
al Congress (Sixth), Berlin, Sept. 9. 

Hordware.—Hardware WPxhibition, Lon- 
don, Hngland, July 18-27. , 

Horse Show.—lInternational Horse Show 
(Sixth annual), London, June 17. 

Horticulture.—International Exposition 
of Flowers and Ornamental Plants, 
Nantes, France, Nov. 12-17. 

International Horticultural DPxhibi- 
tion, London, May 22. 

Hygiene.—International Congress on 
Hygiene and Demography (Fifteenth), 
Washington, D. C., Sept. 23-28. (See 
XXX, Public Health and Hygiene.) 

Industrial.—International Exposition of 
Industries, Commerce, Agriculture 
and Fine Arts, Kiev, Russia, May 27- 
Oct. 14. 
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Congress of 
Am- 


Insurance.—International 
Insurance Actuaries (Seventh), 
sterdam, Holland, Sept. 2-7. 

International Congress of Insur- 


ance Brokers and Agents, London, 
June. 
Internal-Combustion Motors.—Interna- 


tional Exhibition of Internal-Combus- 
tion Motors, Baku, Russia, May-June. 

International Law.—lInstitute of Inter- 
national Law (Annual meeting), 
Christiania, Aug. 24-31. 

Interparliamentary Union, Geneva, 
Switzerland, Sept. 18. (See III, In- 
ternational Peace and Arbitration.) 

Jurists.—International (Pan-American) 
Congress of Jurists, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, June 26. 

Latin-British.—Latin-British Exhibition, 
London, May. 

Liquor Traffic.—tInternational Confer- 
ence on the Liquor Traffic in Africa, 
Brussels, Belgium, Jan. 4. 

Maritime.—International Maritime Con- 
ference, St. Petersburg, March 25. 

Maritime Law.—International Diplo- 
matie Conference on Maritime Law, 


Brussels, September. 
Mathematics.—International Congress 
of Mathematicians, Cambridge, Eng- 


(See XXIV, Mathematics.) 
Congress of 
(Sixth), 


land. 

Medicine.—International 
Radiology and Electrology 
Prague, Oct. 3-8. 

Miners.—International Congress of Min- 
ers, Amsterdam, July 8. 

Moral Education.—International Moral 
Education Congress (Second), The 

_ Hague, Aug. 22-27. 

Municipal Affairs.—International Con- 
gress of Municipal Affairs, Dussel- 
dorf, Germany, Sept. 23-28. 

Navigation.—International Navigation 
Congress (Twelfth), Philadelphia, 
May 23-28. (See XXII, Trade, Trans- 
portation, and Communication.) 

Nurses.—lInternational League of 
Nurses, Cologne, Germany, August. 

Ontology. — International Ontological 
Congress, Boston, August. 

Orientalists.—International Congress of 
Orientalists (Sixteenth), Athens, 
April 7-14. 

Patents.—International Association for 
the Protection of Industrial Property 
(Sixteenth annual congress), London, 
June 4-7. 

Pathology.—International Congress of 
Comparative Pathology (First), Paris, 
Oct. 17-22. 

Peace.—International 
(Nineteenth), Geneva, 
Sept. 23. (See III, 

' Peace and Arbitration.) 

Psychology.—tInternational Congress of 


Peace Congress 
Switzerland, 
International 


ence on Radiotelegraphy (Third), 
London, June 4 

Radiuwm.—International Commission to 
Select a Radium Standard, Paris, 
March 25-29. 

Railways.—tInternational Conference for 
Security on Railways, St. Petersburg, 
March 25. 


Red Oross.—International Red Cross 
Conference (Ninth), Washington, 
May 7-17. 

Religion.—International Congress for 
the History of Religions (Fourth), 
Leiden, Sept. 9-13. 

Rice Oulture.—International Congress 
for Rice Culture, Vercelli, Italy, 
October. 


International Hxposition of Irriga- 
tion and Rice Culture, Vercelli, Italy, 
Oct. 10-Nov. 10. 

Rubber.—International Rubber and Al- 
lied Trades Hxposition (Third), New 
York, Sept. 23-Oct. 3. 

Smoke Abatement .—International 
Smoke Abatement JBxhibition and 
Congress, London, England, March 23- 
April 4. 

Social Hygiene——tInternational PHxposi- 
tion of Social Hygiene, Rome, April 16. 

Socialist.—International Socialist Con- 
gress, Basel, Switzerland, Nov. 24-25, 
(See XVI, Socialism.) 

Sports.—International 
Germany, June 26-27, 

International Sporting and Indus- 


Regatta, Kiel, 


trial Exhibition, Warsaw, Russia, 
May-June. 
Olympie Games, Stockholm, Swe- 


den, June 29-July 22. 
Students.—International 
American Students 
Peru, July 21-28. 
International Congress for the In- 
terchange of Students, London, July 28. 

Tachygraphy.—International Congress 
on Tachygraphy (Tenth), Madrid, 
Spain, Sept. 26-Oct. 2, 

Testing Materials.—International Asso- 
ciation for Testing Materials, New 
York, Sept. 3-7. (See this title in 
Department XXIII.) 

Time Reckoning.—International Confer- 
ence on Time Reckoning, Paris, Oct. 15. 

Tuberculosis,—International Congress of 
Tuberculosis (Seventh), Rome, April 
14-20. ; 

White-Slave Traffic.—International Con- 
ference on the White-Slave ‘Traflic, 
Brussels, Oct. 21. 


Opium Conference.—The interna- 
tional conference proposed by the 
United States in 1909 and convoked 
by the Netherlands Government on 
Dee. 1, 1911, in order “to bring about 


Congress of 
(Third), Lima, 


Experimental Psychology (Fifth), | the gradual suppression of the abuse 

Berlin, April 16-19. of opium, morphine, and cocaine, as 

Radiotelegraphy.—tinternational Confer-|also of the drugs prepared or de- 
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rived from these substances,” com- 
pleted its labors by the signature of 
a comprehensive agreement on Jan. 
23, 1912 (see Am. Journal of Inter- 
national Law, Supp., 1912, p. 177). 
The Powers represented at this 
conference agreed to limit the pro- 
duction and distribution of raw 
opium, to prohibit the exportation 
of opium to countries where its use 
is prohibited. They also agreed to 
the gradual suppression of the man- 
ufacture and use of prepared opium, 
to prevent contraband trade in opi- 
um, morphine and cocaine, and to ex- 
terminate the opium dens and other 
similar resorts frequented by persons 
addicted to the use of such drugs. 
The nations participating in this 
conference were Germany, The United 
States, China, France, Great Britain, 
Italy, Japan, The Netherlands, Per- 
sia, Portugal, Russia, and Siam. The 
United States was represented by 
Bishop Charles H. Brent of the 
Philippines, Hamilton Wright, to 
whose efforts the whole movement 
was largely due, and H. J. Finger. 
Sugar Conference.—A conference of 
those nations party to the Brussels 
Convention of 1907 for the control 
of the output of sugar was held at 
Brussels from Feb. 13 to March 17, 
1912, and resulted in the signature 
of a protocol renewing the convention 
for another period of five years, be- 
ginning Sept. 1, 1913. The main 
provisions of this convention were 
agreements to restrict the payment 
of bounties on beet sugar, to limit 
the exports to European countries, 
and to impose penalizing import 
duties on bounty-favored sugar. 
The purpose of this Sugar Union 
was to put an end to a destructive 
competition by those nations granting 
bounties. England, while adhering 
to the principle of discouraging the 
payment of bounties, found it to her 
advantage, in that beet sugar could 
be sold cheaper in Great Britain by 
the bounty-favored growers of other 
countries. This, however, meant 
competition with cane sugar pro- 
duced in the British West Indies. 
Latterly it has seemed expedient to 
England as a non-sugar-producing 
nation to withdraw from the Brus- 
sels agreement though still approv- 
ing its main features. The Italian 


Government joined with the British 
Government in notifying its inten- 
tion to withdraw after Sept. 1, 1913. 
The protocol of March 17, 1912, 
granted especial privileges to Russia 
in regard to the exportation of sugar 
to European countries, in view of the 
difficulties experienced in disposing 
of the Russian crop elsewhere. 
Wireless Conference——A conference 
of about 30 of the principal nations 
of the world was held in London in 
June, 1912, to discuss measures to 
make more effective the Convention 
signed at Berlin in 1906 in regard to 
the international control of wireless 
telegraphic communication. Opposi- 
tion to certain of the provisions of 
the Berlin treaty on the part of wire- 
less companies had prevented its rati- 
fication by the United States until 
April 3, 1912, when the Convention 
was approved in order to permit the 
United States to take part in the 
conference in London. The London 
Times summarizes the new regula- 
tions, adopted July 11, as follows: 


At the request of the British Govern- 
ment, the Conference gave special con- 
sideration to the question of the use of 
wireless telegraphy for the prevention 
of disasters at sea, and after full dis- 
cussion passed unanimously a resolution 
proposed by the British delegation in 
favor of the principle of compulsory 
equipment of ships with wireless teleg- 
raphy. 

Ships will in future be required to 
provide an auxiliary source of power 
able to work the wireless apparatus for 
at least six hours. 

Steps have also been taken to lessen 
the danger of distress calls going un- 
heard by laying down rules as to at- 
tendance on the wireless apparatus in 
various classes of ships. On ships of 
the first class a permanent watch will 
be required, and in this case two fully 
qualified operators at least must be car- 
ried. On ships of the second class, 
where a permanent watch is not con- 
sidered practicable, the operater must 
listen during the first ten minutes of 
every hour. 

Rules have also been made for both 
ship and shore stations to suspend work 
and to listen at the end of each quarter 
of an hour, in cases where it is likely 
that distress calls might otherwise not 
be heard. 

To prevent confusion the ship in dis- 
tress will in future have control over 
the wireless working of all stations in 
its vicinity, while the operators on 
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every ship are now specifically placed 
under the authority of the captain. 


Red Cross Conference—The Ninth 
International Red Cross Conference 
met at Washington from May 7-17. 
Its work was directed mainly to the 
adoption of changed methods in the 
carrying on of Red Cross work, such 
as aid to sufferers from famine and 
other calamities, gifts to prisoners 
of war, and other kindred subjects. 

Commission of Jurists—The first 
meeting of the International Com- 
mission of Jurists established by the 
Third International American Con- 
ference of 1906, “for the purpose of 
preparing draft codes of private and 
public international law regulating 
the relations between the nations of 
America,’ was convened at Rio de 
Janeiro, June 26, 1912. Except for 
the adoption of a code on extradition, 
the Commission confined its atten- 
tion principally to work of organi- 


zation. The Commission was divided 


into six committees for the prepa- 
ration of codes to be submitted at the 
next meeting of the Commission in 
Rio de Janeiro in June, 1914. The 
work assigned to these committees 
was as follows (American Journal of 
International Law, 1912, p. 931) : 


I. International Law: 

1. Maritime war and the rights and 
duties of neutrals: John Bassett Moore, 
of the United States, chairman; place 
of meeting, Washington. 

2. War on land, civil war, and 
claims of foreigners growing out of 
such wars: Epitacio Pessoa of Brazil, 
chairman; place of meeting, Rio de 
Janeiro. 

3. International law in time of 
peace: Norberto Quirno Costa of the 
Argentine Republic, chairman; place of 
meeting, Santiago, Chile. 

4, The pacific settlement of interna- 
tional disputes, and the organization of 
international tribunals: Miguel Cruch- 
aga Torconal of Chile, chairman; place 
of meeting, Buenos Aires. 
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II. Private International Law: 

1. Capacity, status of aliens, domes- 
tic relations, succession: Cecilio Baez 
of Paraguay, chairman; place of meet- 
ing, Montevideo. 

2. Matters of private international 
law not embraced in the foregoing 
enumeration: Alberto Elmore, of Peru, 
chairman; place of meeting, Lima. 


Institute of International Law.— 
The Institute of International Law, 
at its annual session in Christiania, 
Aug. 24-31, adopted two projects, 
namely, the regulations of conflicts 
of laws in matters of real rights in 
the case of bankruptcy, and the ef- 
fects of war on treaties and interna- 
tional conventions. Its most impor- 
tant act was to recommend unani- 
mously the establishment of the court 
of arbitral justice agreed upon at the 
Second Hague Peace Conference. The 
Institute accepted the invitation of 
the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace to act as general ad- 
visor to the Division of International 
Law. The next session will be held 
at Oxford, England. (Am. Journal 
of International Law, 1912, p. 939.) 

Peace Congress, —The Nineteenth 
International Peace Congress was 
held Sept. 23-28, at Geneva, Switzer- 
land. Its sessions were not wholly 
peaceful, owing to the interjection of 
discussions relative to the war of 
Italy and Turkey, to the operations 
of France in Morocco, and the ques- 
tion of Alsace-Lorraine. The Con- 
gress appointed a Commission of 
Sociology for the study of questions 
of political economy and social sig- 
nificance in international relations. 
It also recommended that aerial war- 
fare should be abolished, that the 
Hague Conventions of 1907 should 
be ratified by all nations, and ex- 
pressed regret over the failure of the 
United States Senate to ratify the 
treaty of arbitration with ag 
in its original form. 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND ARBITRATION 


James L, Tryon 


The organization of the world-| fluence upon public opinion: 


these 


peace movement has been greatly | are the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
strengthened within the past twoj|ternational Peace and the World 


years. 


Two new factors have come| Peace Foundation. 


By the new con- 


into the field that exert a large in-|stitution adopted in May, 1912, the 
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directorate of the American Peace 
Society has been given the functions 
of a national peace council. 

The Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace, operating with the 
magnificent foundation of ten million 
dollars given by Andrew Carnegie at 
Washington in 1910, is under the 
management of a board of 28 trus- 
tees, of whom Hon. Elihu Root is 
president and James Brown Scott, 
secretary. It had its general head- 
quarters at 2 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington. Its work is divided into 
three departments, each of which has 
a director with executive authority; 
the Division of International Law, 
Dr. Seott; the Division of Economics 
and History, Prof. John Bates Clark; 
and the Division of Intercourse and 
Education, Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of Columbia University. 

The purposes of the first division 
are to aid in the development of in- 
ternational law, to secure a general 
agreement as to its rules, and to 
promote their acceptance among the 
nations; to establish a better under- 
standing of international rights and 
duties, together with a more perfect 
sense of justice among civilized na- 
tions; and to encourage a general 
acceptance of peaceful methods of 
settling international disputes. The 
Institute of International Law is 
made the official adviser of this di- 
vision of the Endowment (see Inter- 
national Congresses, supra). Under 
the direction of Prof. John Bassett 
Moore, this division proposes to pub- 
lish a collection of all known cases 
of international arbitration and medi- 
ation, as well as a complete set of 
arbitration treaties and of treaties 
containing clauses providing for ar- 
bitration. An extensive work will 
be done in collecting information on 
the work of peace and arbitration 
societies. 

The Division of Economics and 
History deals with the economic and 
historical causes of war, with prob- 
lems raised by the maintenance of 
military and naval armaments in 
time of peace, and with the unifying 
influences in the life of the nations. 
This division began its work by hold- 
ing an international conference of 
experts in economics and history at 
Berne in 1911, when a programme of 


|Ginn’s School of Peace. 
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topics and methods of research was 
elaborated and adopted. 

The Division of Intercourse and 
Education, which is intended to pop- 
ularize the results of the work of 
the other two divisions, will aim to 
educate public opinion as to the 
causes, nature and effects of war; to 
cultivate friendly feelings between 
the inhabitants of different countries; 
and to maintain, promote and assist 
various existing agencies working for 
the same object as the Endowment. 
It has made as-its agency for propa- 
ganda in America the American 
Peace Society; and in Europe, the 
Bureau of International Peace at 
Berne. It has established an Ad- 
visory Council for Europe, with head- 
quarters at Paris, under the secre- 
tarial direction of Mr. Prudhom- 
meaux, and codperates with Office 
Central des Associations Interna- 
tionales established at Brussels by 
Senator Lafontaine. To all these 
agencies, some of which disburse its 
money to affiliated societies, it has 
granted subyventions. It has also be- 
come financially responsible for the 
active American branch of the Asso- 
ciation for International Concilia- 
tion, of which Dr. Butler is the head 
in the United States, the president- 
general being Baron D’Estournelles 
de Constant, of France, who founded 
the society. The American branch of 
the Association publishes and dis- 
tributes monthly an edition of 75,000 
pamphlets devoted to the discussion 
of international problems and rela- 
tions. 

During the past year it has senf 
Charles W. Eliot, president-emeritus 
of Harvard University, to the Far 
East on a mission of peace and good- 
will and has brought to this country 
Dr. Inazo Nitobe, of Japan. It also 
accepted as part of its work the 
American tour of Baron D’Estour- 
nelles de Constant, which was made 
the year before under the auspices 
of the American Association for In- 
ternational Conciliation. 

World Peace Foundation —With 
Edwin D. Mead as secretary and man- 
aging director, the World Peace 
Foundation is established in head- 
quarters at 29A Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton. This is the new name of Edwin 
Its work is 


divided into departments, each of 
which is actively dealing with the 
practical problems of international 
peace, and extending widely the 
knowledge of the peace movement 
among the people. It publishes new- 
ly written standard works on inter- 
national arbitration and peace, as 
well as classics of the past, such as 
-the orations of Sumner and Chan- 
ning delivered in the early days of 
the peace movement. It issues peri- 
odically a large edition of pamphlets 
on various phases of propaganda, 


' hour, which it distributes broadly, 
_ not only throughout the United 
States, but in Europe, where its 
work, which is conceived in a large 
international spirit, is also being 
carried on by recognized agents. It 
has a department for business organi- 
zations which has interested chambers 
_ of commerce in international arbi- 
_ tration, and at whose prompting the 
recent International Congress of 
Chambers of Commerce, which proved 
a wonderful peace demonstration, was 
held in Boston. It has a department 
for work among colleges and univer- 
sities; a department for women, un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Anna Stur- 
gis Duryea, who has covered a large 
field with her lectures, and a depart- 
ment for work among the churches. 
The addresses of President David 
Starr Jordan, of Leland Stanford 
University, one of the directors of 
the World Peace Foundation, are a 
part of its work of popularizing 
peace propaganda. The Foundation 
is about to organize more completely, 
under a journalist of international 
reputation, a universal press bureau 
which it has already long and ably 
maintained. The remarkable effort 
of Miss Anna B. Eckstein for mil- 
lions of signatures to a world petition 
for international arbitration, to be 
presented at the next Hague Confer- 
ence, is sustained by the Foundation. 

American Peace Society.—Under 
its new constitution, the American 
Peace Society has two departments, 
one for publications, under the sec- 
retary, Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, 
who is also the editor of the Advocate 
of Peace, and the other for organiza- 
tion and propaganda under an ex- 
ecutive director, Arthur Deerin Call. 
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The American Peace Society, its 
directorate now capable of enlarge- 
ment so as to include not only repre- 
sentatives of its branch societies, but 
also representatives of all the peace 
institutions of the country, if ad- 
mitted by vote of the directors, is 
calculated to become a national peace 
council. Its office will serve as .a 
central bureau of information and 
unification for the peace forces of 
the country. The headquarters of 
the Society are at 313-314 Colorado 
Building, Washington, D. C., to which 
they were removed in April, 1911, 
from Boston, where they had been 
located since 1837. The president of 
the Society is Hon. Theodore E. Bur- 
ton, of Ohio. 

Other Agencies of Promotion.—In 
1911-12 a vigorous campaign, which 
was the most educational in the his- 
tory of arbitration in America, was 
carried on for the ratification of the 
arbitration treaties, that were nego- 
tiated between Great Britain, France 
and the United States (see AMmRI- 
cAN YEAR Book, 1911, pp. 93-96; 
and International Notes, supra). Two 
important peace gatherings were held 
at Geneva, Switzerland, in Septem- 
ber, 1912, the Nineteenth Universal 
Peace Congress and the seventeenth 
conference of the Interparliamentary 
Union. The Third National Ameri- 
can Peace Congress was held at Bal- 
timore, in May, 1911, and another 
congress is projected in 1913. The 
American Society for Judicial Settle- 
ment of International Disputes met 
at Washington, 1910; Cincinnati, 
1911; and Washington again, 1912. 
This society has greatly strength- 
ened the movement for a permanent 
court of international justice. The 
Americal School Peace League has 
extended its branches into every part 
of the United States and its secre- 
tary, Mrs. Fanny Fern Andrews, is 
initiating a similar organization in 
Europe. Three large and influential 
committees have been formed in the 
United States, Canada and Great 
Britain to prepare a programme for 
the celebration of the century of 
peace among the English-speaki 
peoples in 1914-15. The Federa! 
Council of the Churches of Christ 
has created a commission for peace 
work among religious organizations, 
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which began its activities in connec- 
tion with the arbitration treaties. 
Arbitration—Meantime the cause 
of arbitration has steadily increased 
its hold upon the public mind in con- 
sequence of the growing utility of 
the permanent Court of Arbitration 
at The Hague, as well as the increas- 
ing number of cases that have been 
decided by other tribunals. The 
Savarkar case between Great Britain 
and France, tried by The Hague 
Court in 1911, was followed by a case 
of old war claims, arrears of inter- 
est on Russian indemnity, between 
Turkey and Russia, the Canevaro 
claims case between Italy and Peru, 
and a prize case between France and 
Italy is coming from the war be- 
tween Italy and Turkey (see Interna- 
tional Relations, supra). The Cham- 
izal case between the United States 
and Mexico has been adjudicated by 
specially appointed commissioners 
outside The Hague Tribunal (see 
AMERICAN YEAR BOoK, 1911, p. 87). 
The Alsop claims case between the 
United States and Chile (ibid., p. 
101) was settled by King George V. 
Several other important cases are 
pending in special tribunals. 
Preparations for the Third Hague 
Conference.—According to a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Second Hague 
Conference, it was agreed by the na- 
tions that a committee should be 
appointed by them to prepare a pro- 
gramme for discussion and an order 
of parliamentary procedure to be 
used at the Third Hague Conference. 
Steps are now being taken by the 
‘nations to have the committee ap- 
pointed. It is impossible at this 
time to forecast the probable pro- 
gramme of topics for discussion; but 
so far as they have appeared in the 
writings of publicists or the resolu- 
tions of peace conventions, it may be 
said that an effort is likely to be 
renewed to institute a permanent 
court of international justice on sub- 
stantially the same lines as the Court 
of Arbitral Justice, the draft for 
which was adopted by the nations in 
1907, but the actual operation of 
which has been delayed owing to the 
failure of the powers to agree upon 
a method of appointing its judges. 
An earnest attempt was made among 
the great powers by Secretary Knox 


to combine the jurisdiction of this 
court with the International Prize 
Court, but as the convention estab- 
lishing the latter court has failed of 
ratification in Great Britain, owing 
to defeat of the Naval Prize bill in 
the House of Lords (AMERICAN YEAR 
Boox, 1911, p. 131), the proposed 
combination has been postponed. 
The so-called Permanent Court of 
Arbitration, however, is likely to re- 
main substantially as it is, a court 
of arbitration, not in theory strictly 
judicial in its methods, but capable 
of admitting the methods of diplo- 
matic adjustment. 


There are more than 140 arbitra- _ 


tion treaties between the nations, 
signed in pairs, the great majority of 
which contain reservations from arbi- 
tration of questions of national honor 
and vital interests; but there is a 
movement, as evidenced by the recent 
arbitration treaties negotiated by 
President Taft, to eliminate these 
clauses in future treaties. It is prob- 
able that a proposal will be made 
at the Third Hague Conference, like 
that which was attempted in 1907, 
for the adoption of a world treaty 
of obligatory arbitration for disputes 
over questions of international law 
and the interpretation of treaties. 
The question of the limitation of 
armaments, in so far as a formula 
for proportionate disarmament or an 
international agreement is concerned, 
is no nearer solution than in 1907. 
The limitation or prevention of war- 
fare in the air is akin to this propo- 
sition; but, although there is a 
movement among publicists to renew 
the resolutions of both Hague Con- 
ferences forbidding the dropping of 
projectiles from balloons, and a de- 
sire has been manifested to limit 
them to scouting purposes, a begin- 
ning has been made in the use of 
airships in actual warfare, and their 
construction for military purposes 
grows apace. For discussions of the 
proposals for the consideration of 
the committee on the Third: Hague 
Conference programme, the report of 
the proceedings of the American So- 
ciety of International Law, the re- 
port of the Lake Mohonk Conference 
on International Arbitration, and the 
records of the Interparliamentary 
Union for 1912 may be consulted. 
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CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 


Dupitrxy Harmon 


COSTA RICA 


Administration—No change of ad- 
ministration occurred, President Ri- 
eardo Jimenez continuing in office. A 
convention was concluded with. the 
United States and ratifications ex- 
changed providing for the status of 
naturalized citizens of one country 
who have returned to the country of 
origin. The latest census figures, 
Jan. 1, 1912, give the population as 
388,266. 

Finance—The budget for 1912-13 
estimated receipts at $4,138,500, and 
expenditures $4,126,694. Any surplus 
is to be applied to the public debt. 
The national legislature authorized 
the establishment of banks of rural 
credit, for the purpose of making 
loans on farm lands and encourag- 
ing agriculture by supplying farmers 
with capital in small amounts. Single 
loans are not to exceed 500 colones in 
amount (colone equals $0.465 U. 8. 
gold); 25,000 colones were appro- 
priated for founding the banks. 

Public Works and Commerce.— 
President Jimenez announced that 
the new Pacific Railway, from San 
Jose to Punta Arenas, has heen put 
in such shape that succeeding admin- 
istrations will need to bear only the 
burden of maintenance and opera- 
tion. Grape culture was begun un- 
der the direction of the government 
which obtained California vines for 
the purpose. Brazilian rubber plants 


were imported and extension of rub- 


ber growing sought. Steps toward 
the colonization of the Golfo Dulce 
region were taken. 

The 91st anniversary of Central 


American independence was celebra- 


ted at San Jose Sept. 16. 


CUBA 


Administration and Politics—The 
year was marked by great political 
activity, culminating in the national 
elections Nov. 1, and complicated by 
an agitation of the Veterans’ Associa- 
tion and a negro reyolt, both of 
which were closely watched by the 
United States (see III, Ouba). The 
elections resulted in the return 
of the Conservative ticket, General 
Mario G. Menocal, President, and 
Jose WVarona, Vice-President. The 
Liberals protested the legality -of 
Gen. Menocal’s election in the Con- 
gress. Gen. Menocal announced that 
as President retrenchment in the 
government service and further trade 
reciprocity with the United States 
would be among his leading policies. 

Finance.—The budget for 1912-13 
estimates the receipts at $37,940,200, 
and the expenditures at $33,974,147. 
President Gomez requested of Con- 
gress authority to negotiate a loan 
of $11,000,000, but no action has been 
taken. During the first half of 1912 
customs receipts amounted to $13,- 
346,309. The annual subsidies to the 
provinces from the federal Govern- 
ment were continued, but provision 
was made for their reduction by 20 
per cent. annually for five years, un- 
til extinguished, beginning July 1, 
1913. The Territorial Bank of Cuba 
was chartered Feb. 1 (see III, Cubda).. 
Its purpose is to lend money on agri- 
cultural properties to farmers on easy 
terms, in order to promote agricul- 
tural development. The Franco-Cu- 
ban Credit Foncier was organized, 
with a capital of $1,500,000. 

Railways and Public Works.—The 
first section of the railway from Ci- 
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fuentes to Esperanza was opened. Aj|used in the erection of a monument 
new corporation, known as the Na-|to the Iemory of the Maine dead. 
tional Railways of Cuba was organ- 
ized, and incorporated in Delaware | DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
by the United States Corporation | 
Co. The new company, composed of; Administration—Eladio Victoria, 
Cuban and American capitalists, w ill| made Provisional President Dec. 6, 
take over certain existing lines, and | 1911, was elected President for a six- 
will construct roads between Nuey- |year term Feb. 5, 1912. About the 
itas and Caribarien, and from Cama-|same time a revolutionary movement 
guey to Santa Cruz del Sur. The|was begun in the north, near the 
government has authorized a sub-| Haitian border. Under the leadership 
sidy of $6,000 a kilometre for this| of Horatio Vasquez and others, the 
new construction. Harbor improve-| revolution gained force, until a large 
ment work was carried on through] part of the border country was con- 
the year by the Cuban Ports Im- | trolled by the revolutionists, result- 
provement Co. in all the chief ports|ing in the forced suspension of the 
of the Republic. The company has a| border customs house at Dajabon and 
30-year concession, plans work to the| other places. This led to the dis- 
amount of $15,000,000, and is receiv-| patch of a special commission and a 
ing certain harbor dues collected for|foree of marines from the United 
it by the Government. Work on the | States to restore the customs service 
new national palace, to cost $1,117,- | (see III, Dominican Republic). In 
000 was begun in January, and the| November a compromise was reached 
eorner-stone laid May 20. | between the government and the rev- 
Agriculture and Commerce.—The | olutionists, through the commission- 
sugar crop amounted to about 1,900,-|ers, and hostilities ceased. President 
000 tons. The tobacco crop was large. | Victoria presented his resignation to 
Legislation was enacted providing | Congress convened in special session 
that all boxes or packages of tobac-| Nov. 26; Archbishop Nouel was elect- 
co manufactured in Cuba bear a spe-|ed Provisional President and installed 
cial certificate of origin, for the pro-| Dec. 1, to hold office until general 
tection of Cuban tobacco factories. | elections can be held. The reopening 
The year was marked by a steady in-| of the border customs houses and the 
flow of foreign capital for investment | establishment of the customs patrol 
in agricultural, mining, and commer-|on the MHaitian-Dominican frontier 
cial projects. A survey of the small) were the first measures undertaken, 
islands off the south coast was or-|together with a programme of ad- 
dered, with a view to development. | ministrative reforms agreed upon. 
Education.—Teaching of English} Finance—Despite the political un- 
in the public schools was ordered|rest, the national revenues were not 
limited to the large cities, owing to materially lessened. The total re- 
n searcity of teachers of the lan-|ceipts for 1911-12, under the receiver- 
guage. A national military academy|ship established by the United 
was established. States, were $3,656,641, while collec- 
The “Maine’.—On March 16, the| tions from Jan. 1 to Sept. 30, 1912, 
hull of the U. S. battleship Maine were $2,764,778. The National Bank 
having been successfully raised by U., of Santo Domingo, capitalized by 
§. Army engineers, was towed three} Americans at $500,000, was opened 
miles outside Havana harbor and|in Santo Domingo City Jan. 29. 
sunk. The Maine was convoyed by | Commerce and Development.—The 
American warships and appropriate! plans for a railroad to be built from 
ceremonies were witnessed by Cuban|Santo Domingo City to Cibao, 128.9 
and American officials. Bodies of 59 km., at a cost of $18,010 per kilo- 
men last recovered were placed on) metre, were prepared. Several cor- 
the U. S. S. North Carolina to be! porations organized in the United 
brought to the United States for|States were granted privileges for 
burial. One of the turrets and two of |large scale agricultural operations. 
the Maine’s big guns were given to|More than 1,700 acres were planted 
the Government of Cuba and will be! in cotton, and the indications are that 
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this soon will become an important 
crop. A government tobacco experi- 
ment station was established. Puerto 
Plata made application for permission 
to issue bonds to the amount of 
$100,000 for port improvements. 
Provision was made for the construc- 
tion of a government wharf at Santo 


Domingo City, to cost $156,696. Im- 


migration laws were revised and emi- 
grant stations established in Europe 
to promote colonization. According 
to the Bureau of Statistics, the popu- 
lation on June 30, 1912, was 675,000. 


GUATEMALA 


Administration—There was no 
change in administration, President 
Manuel Estrada Cabrera having been 
reélected President for another term 
beginning March 15, 1911. The boun- 
dary convention with Honduras was 
extended two years to March, 1914. 
A parcels-post service was inaugu- 
rated early in the year. ‘The Con- 
gress ratified the conventions adopted 
at the Fourth Central American Con- 
ference at Managua, Jan., 1912; the 
convention of Rome for the establish- 


ment of a permanent international | 


agricultural institute; and the five 
conventions adopted at the Pan- 
American Conference at Buenos 
Aires, 1910. The new national mili- 
tary academy was opened June 30, 
at Guatemala City, and the estab- 
lishment of a school of aviation au- 
thorized. Gains were made in the 
number of primary and secondary 
schools. 

Finance.—The 1912-13 budget esti- 
mates expenditures of 43,020,332 
pesos (the value of the peso in Gua- 
temala fluctuates, varying from 
$0.06 to $0.10 U. S. gold). The proj- 
ect for a loan with which to reform 
the currency and refund the foreign 
debt was discussed and proposals were 
received from British and American 
bankers, but no action has resulted. 

Railways and Commerce.—The 
Guatemalan railways and certain rail- 
ways in Salvador were consolidated 


‘into the International Railways of 


Central America by a group of 
American capitalists. The corpora- 
tion has concessions from the govern- 
ments of Guatemala and Salvador for 
the operation of existing lines and 


others to be constructed. Continuous 
connection between the railways of 
Mexico, Guatemala, and Salvador is 
intended. The , Pan-American rail- 
way was completed to Mariscal, on 
the Guatemalan border, from the 
Mexican side, and on the Guatemalan 
side to Las -Cruces, 68 km. from 
Mariscal. Connection is expected 
during 1913. Great prosperity was 
enjoyed in the coffee and sugar in- 
dustries. 


HAITI 


Administration.—President Cincin- 
natus Le Conte died Aug. 8 as the re- 
sult of injuries received when the na- 
tional palace at Port au Prince was 
destroyed following the explosion of 
powder magazines in the basement. 
Gen. Tancrede Auguste was elected 
President to succeed him, and an ex- 
traordinary session of Congress called 
for Aug. 19, The Congress appro- 
priated $100,000 for the construction 
of a new national palace and $40,000 
for a new Senate building. Other 
acts of the Congress were the reor- 
ganization of the consular and diplo- 
matic service, and the establishment 
of a legation at The Hague; ratifica- 
tion of a parcels-post convention 
with France; establishment of man- 
ual training schools for boys and 
girls, and provision for the extradi- 
tion of fugitives from justice. 

Finance.—On Aug. 19 the Presi- 
dent approved a law withdrawing 6,- 
000,000 gourdes ($1.00 U. 8S. gold 
equals 3.25 gourdes) from circula- 
tion, 2,000,000 gourdes to be with- 
drawn each year for three years. The 
National Bank of Haiti will supervise 
the destruction of the withdrawn cur- 
rency. Bonds to the amount of $674,- 
000 were issued for the temporary 
loan contracted for late in 1911. The 
budget for 1912-13, approved Aug. 19, 
estimates the receipts at 7,571,082 
gourdes and $3,914,480 U. 8. gold, and 
the expenditures at 8,871,409 gourdes, 
and $3,907,290 U. 8S. gold, or, receipts, 
$6,244,025 U. 8S. gold, and expendi- 
tures, $6,636,954 U. S. gold. The Con- 
gress approved a contract for the es- 
tablishment of a land bank. 

Railways and Commerce.—The 
first section of the Haitian Railway, 
from Cape Haitien to La Grande Ri- 
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viére, was completed and accepted by 
the government. The section from 
Gonaives to Ennery is nearly com- 
pleted. The coffee and cacao crops 
were reported unusually large. 

Boundary Dispute.—Diplomatic rep- 
resentatives of Haiti and the Domini- 
can Republic met several times at the 
State Department, Washington, to 
arrange a protocol preparatory to 
submitting the Haitian-Dominican 
boundary dispute to arbitration, in 
accordance with the agreement of 
1911, in which the United States was 
accepted as mediator, but no protocol 
has yet been agreed upon. 


‘HONDURAS 


Administration—On Jan. 8, Gen. 
Manuel Bonilla was elected President 
for four years, succeeding Francisco 
Bertrand. The new administration 
agreed with Great Britain for the ex- 
tension of their treaty of peace, com- 
merce and navigation for one year, 
to April 6, 1913. A commercial 
school for girls and a school for 
teaching the manufacture of straw 
hats were established in Tegucigalpa. 
Congress founded 13 additional 
scholarships for Honduran students 
abroad. Six of these will study en- 
gineering in the United States. 

Finance——The budget for 1912-13 
shows the estimated receipts 13,140,- 
415 pesos, and estimated expendi- 
tures of 13,095,101 pesos (the peso 
in Honduras is equivalent to $0.451 
gold). The Government entered into 
a contract with Whitney Bros., of 
New Orleans, for a loan of $500,000, 
bearing five per cent. interest and 
secured by the revenues of the port 
of Puerto Cortez. During the year 
customs revenues from all sources, 
especially at Puerto Cortez, showed 
a healthy recovery. 

Railways.—On Feb. 9, the new ad- 
ministration took over the single 
railway in Honduras, from Puerto 
Cortez to Camayagua, alleging that 
Wi. S. Valentine, concessionaire, had 
failed to fulfill his contract with the 
government. Mr. Valentine has not 
conceded the right of the government 
to take over the road and still claims 
ownership (see III, Honduras). A 
concession was granted for the con- 
struction of a steam or electric rail- 


way from Truxillo to Juticalpa and 
extension to Tegucigalpa. The con- 
cessionaires agree to build wharves 
at Truxillo. 


MEXICO 


The Revolution.—The surrender of 
Gen Reyes to Government authorities 
at Linares, Dec. 25, 1911, did not, as 
was hoped, mark the end of revolt 
against the newly installed Madero 
administration. Several semi-organ- 
ized rebellions against federal au- 
thority existed at the opening of the 
new year. In the South, Emiliano 
Zapata was most active, and though 
operating near Mexico City has not 
yet been subdued. 

Early in February general condi- 
tions throughout the north of Mexico 
indicated a quite general popular 
sympathy with the formative revo- 
lution against President Madero. 
This was generally attributed to the 
disappointment of those who had be- 
lieved that Madero’s inauguration 
would bring an immediate and free 
distribution of lands. Americans 
were reported to be facing serious sit- 
uations throughout Mexico, but espe- 
cially in Chihuahua and Durango. 
On Feb. 27, revolutionists under Gen. 
Campa took Ciudad Juarez, opposite 
El Paso, Texas. Within a week, 
Gen. Pascual Orozco, commander of 
the Madero forces at Chihuahua, went 
over to the revolution, and became 
military and civil head of the govy- 
ernment set up in Chihuahua. 

In the meantime, federal forces 
were engaged with disorders in the 
southern states, and in preparations 
for a campaign against Orozco in the 
north. Early in June, Gen. Huerta 
led the federal armies from Torreon 
to go to Chihuahua, Orozco having 
been defeated at the battle of Rel- 
lano. Orozco began a retreat north- 
ward, and rebel activities in northern 
Chihuahua increased. At the same 
time, the situation in the state of 
Oaxaca became most acute, and 
Mexico City seemed threatened. July 
4 the rebels were again defeated at 
Bachimba, and the northward retreat 
became more general. Chihuahua 
was abandoned as the revolutionary 
capital, and Juarez became the head- 
quarters, Gen. Orozco appearing 
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there July ll. The federals took 
Chihuahua July 9, and started north 
again for Juarez. By the end of 
July Orozco’s army had broken up 
into small bodies. Led by Salazar, 
Rojas, Campa, and Escabosa, they 
made their way across the mountains 
into the rich state of Sonora. Aug. 
16 Orozco and the last remnant of 
his army left Juarez, and the fed- 
erals occupied the city Aug. 20, but 
did not at once pursue the campaign 
into Sonora. 4 

The disintegrated revolutionary 
forces continued marauding through- 
out northern Sonora. Large Ameri- 
can mining properties and many 
Americans at El] Tigre, Cananea, and 
Nacazari were threatened, as was 
also the border town of Agua Prieta. 
Early in September the federals be- 
gan their campaign in Sonora, send- 
ing many of their troops into that 
state via Texas and New Mexico. 
The exodus of Mormon agricultural 
colonists, mostly Americans, which 
began in July when the revolutionary 
retreat began, continued, and hun- 
dreds of Mormons in northern Sonora 
abandoned their farms and fled to the 
United States. The federals garri- 
soned the more important points in 
Sonora and checked considerably the 
rebel operations. 

Conditions in the South grew 
worse, and serious disorders prevailed 
in the states of Puebla, Mexico, Vera 
Cruz, Michoacan, and Morelos, while 
Oaxaca, capital of the state of that 
name, was threatened by a_ rebel 
force numbering 5,000. Revolution- 
ary activities were renewed in north- 
ern Zacatecas, Durango, San Luis Po- 
tosi, and in northern Coahuila, where 
Gen. Orozco was supposed to have 
gone from Juarez. Nothing definite 
was heard of Orozco until December, 
when he reappeared in northern 
Mexico, capturing the town of Casas 
Grandes on the 18th. 

In late September an attempt was 
made to concentrate the rebel forces 
in Sonora, but it soon became ap- 
parent that the former revolutionary 
army had permanently broken up into 
hundreds of small bands, marauding 
on all opportunities, and recognizing 
no authority. Early in October Es- 
eabosa, leader of one of these bands, 
surrendered to federal authorities. 
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Others returned to Chihuahua, and 
Salazar renewed his raiding in that 
state just south of the United States 
border. Disturbances in Sonora end- 
ed, except for local disaffection among 
the Yaqui Indians. 

On Oct. 16 Gen. Felix Diaz, nephew 
of former President Diaz, and for- 
mer chief of police of Mexico City, 
captured Vera Cruz city by a coup 
@etat. A week later, however, he 
was made prisoner in Vera Cruz by 
Gen. Beltran, commanding federal 
troops rushed to Vera Cruz from Tor- 
reon, and the Diaz revolt utterly col- 
lapsed. Gen. Higino Aguilar, former- 
ly a federal commander, had previ- 
ously begun a revolutionary move- 
ment in Vera Cruz, and continued 
his operations in the state of Puebla 
after Diaz’ fiasco. Since the collapse 
of the Diaz movement, the Govern- 
ment has gained considerable pres- 
tige, but there is yet no indication 
of the permanent suppression of the 
numerous semi-organized and unasso- 
ciated bands of marauders and brig- 
ands who are promoting lawlessness 
through a great part of the republic. 
(See also III, Mexico.) 

On Sept. 16, President Madero in- 
formed Congress that the strength of 
the army was as follows: 107 gen- 
erals, 6,236 officers, and 49,332 men. 

Finance and Railways.—The budget 
for 1912-13 estimates the expendi- 
tures at $55,500,000, an increase of 
$2,870,000 over figures for the previ- 
ous year. A loan of $10,000,000 was 
obtained from New York bankers 
early in 1912 and President Madero 
later intimated that another loan 
might be necessary. The customs 
revenues for 1911-12 were approxi- 
mately $22,138,700, showing a slight 
decrease as compared with customs 
receipts of approximately $24,915,000 
for the previous fiscal year. Receipts 
of the National Railways for the fis- 
cal year were $32,385,700. The Tlaca- 
lula. branch of the Southern Railway 
was opened, and during the year 
about 1,000 miles of new railways 
were under construction at an esti- 
mated cost of $14,000,000. Because 
of the heavy military expense, work 
on the new $18,000,000 national capi- 
tol building and the new $12,000,000 
national theatre was practically sus- 
pended. 
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Public Lands and Agriculture.—A 
presidential decree of Feb. 24 provid- 
ed for the immediate survey of 10,- 
000,000 hectares of government lands, 
in the states of Coahuila, Chihuahua, 
Chiapas, Durango, Guerrero, San 
Luis Potosi, Sonora, Tabasco, Vera 
Cruz, and Yucatan, and territories of 
Tepic and Lower California. It is 
planned to sell these lands at from 
two to 12 pesos per hectare, and 
needy colonists are to be given tracts 
up to 50 hectares on condition of cul- 
tivation for five years. In Chihuahua 
the surveys have been completed and 
preparations are being made for dis- 
tribution of the lands. An agrarian 
commission .is supervising the work, 
and investigating problems of rural 
life. The Loan Bank for Irrigation 
Works and Encouragement of Agri- 
culture, established 1908, was author- 
ized to make small loans to colonists 
and new development companies on 
limited terms. Extensive concessions 
for water rights were granted to 
promote irrigation and agriculture. 
An extensive programme of harbor 
improvements was inaugurated. 

Despite the internal disturbances, 
Mexican industries made satisfactory 
progress, and investment of foreign 
capital continued, though to a lesser 
degree than in previous years. 


NICARAGUA 


The Revolution—From August to 
November, Nicaragua was torn by a 
revolution, of which Gen. Luis Mena, 
Minister of War, was at first the 
leader. Though Gen. Mena had been 
elected President by the legislature, 
in October, 1911, for the four-year 


term beginning Jan. 1, 1913, his elec- | 


tion was questioned in view of the 


Dawson Conventions, by which Mena | 


and others agreed that a popular 
election should be held for the choice 
of suecessors to Provisional Presi- 
dent and Vice-President Juan Estra- 
da and Adolfo Diaz. On July 29, 
Mena revolted, and the next day 
withdrew from Managua, after some 
fighting, taking part of the govern- 
ment troops with him. He went to 
Granada, where his son Daniel Mena 
had seized control of the city. Mena 
seized the railway property and 


steamers operating on Lake Nicara- 
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gua, which were property of an 
American corporation. When United 
States Minister Weitzel demanded 
protection for American life and 
property, President Diaz requested 
American assistance and a force of 
marines, under Rear-Admiral South- 
erland, was dispatched to Nicaragua 
(see III, International Relations) . 

Gen. Zeledon, former Minister of 
War under Zelaya, who, with other 
Zelayistas, had returned to Nicara- 
gua, began a 48-hour bombardment 
of Managua on Aug. 1l. Many of 
the inhabitants were killed, and the 
Government defenders lost heavily. 
On Aug. 19, Zelayistas took Leon, an- 
nihilating the government force of 
500 under Gen. Duron. A United 
States forces proceeded to regain con- 
trol of the railway from Corinto to 
Managua, and by Sept. 8 regular 
communications had been established. 
On Sept. 25 Admiral Southerland ac- 
cepted the surrender of Gen. Mena, 
with 700 men, at Granada, and re- 
gained control of all the railroad and 
steamship property. Gen. Mena, who 
was seriously ill, and his son, were, 
at their own request, taken to Pan- 
ama, and placed in the American 
hospital at Panama, where they still 
were on Dec. 31. Food supplies, do- 
nated by the American Red Cross 
and the United States forces, were 
distributed in Granada, where there 
was much suffering. 

The Nicaraguan government troops 
had won some successes. but failed 
in trying to dislodge Gen. Zeledon 
and 800 men from the Barranca 
forts, near Masaya. As Zeledon’s po- 
sition threatened the railway com- 
munications between Managua and 
Granada, Admiral Southerland noti- 
fied Zeledon, that he must eyacuate 
the Barranca. Zeledon refused, and 
on Oct. 4 American forces took the 
place, after a conflict lasting 37 min- 
utes. Four Americans were killed, 
and the revolutionists’ losses. were 
heavy. Gen. Zeledon was killed by 
Government troops while in flight to 
the Costa Rican border. The same 
day marines took Chichigalpa, after 
a brief conflict. On Oct. 6, Lieuten- 


'ant-Colonel Long, in entering Leon, 


was attacked, and three Americans 
and 50 revolutionists were killed. 
With the taking of Masaya, Gra- 
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nada, Leon, Chichigalpa, and also 
Chinandega, the United States forces 
gained absolute control of the entire 
region along the railway from Co- 
rinto to Managua and Granada, and 
fighting came to an end. Withdrawal 
of the United States forces began 
Oct. 25, and continued until by Dee. 
1 only a legation guard of 400 ma- 
rines was left at Managua. 

On Nov. 2 elections were held 
throughout Nicaragua, and resulted 
in the choice of Provisional Presi- 
dent Adolfo Diaz for a four-year 
term beginning Jan. 1, 1913, and Fer- 
nando Solorzano, Vice-President. A 
new legislature is to be elected in the 
near future. 

Finance—An additional loan of 
$500,000 was obtained from the New 
York bankers early in the year for 
strengthening the fund for reforming 
the currency. The bankers also 
agreed to provide $225,000, to be paid 
in monthly installments of $30,000 to 
make up the deficit pending the com- 
plete reorganization of the national 
finances (see AMERICAN YEAR Book, 
1911, p. 96). After the revolution 
was ended, an arrangement was made 
with the foreign bondholders whereby 
the government was tided over the 
immediate financial crisis. The Na- 
tional Bank of Nicaragua was opened 
for business in Managua in October. 
It will act as fiscal agent of the goy- 
ernment and supervise the reorgani- 
zation of the currency. The new 
monetary unit will be the “cordoba,” 
of 100 centavos, and equivalent to 
$1.00 U. S. gold. 

Commerce and Industry.—The revo- 
lution was a great setback to agri- 
culture and commerce in western 
Nicaragua. On the east coast, banana 
plantings were increased. Contracts 
were let for the construction of wire- 
less stations at Managua, Granada, 


San Carlos, San Juan del Norte and 


Castilla. Legislation was enacted 
limiting the exploitation of national 
forests and limiting contracts for la- 
bor to one year’s duration. The fish- 
eries dispute with Great Britain was 
satisfactorily adjusted. A parcels- 
post convention was concluded with 
the United States. 

Fourth Central American Confer- 
ence.—This Conference met at Mana- 
gua, Jan. 1, 1912. Five conventions 


were adopted, providing, subject to 
ratification by the several govern- 
ments, for annual reports from each 
government to future conferences; 
regulations for a unified consular 
service for the Central American re- 
publics; improvement and security 
of telegraphic service between the re- 
publics; establishment of a postal 
and telegraph money-order service 
and establishment of joint commis- 
sions of Central American relations. 


| The Conference adjourned to meet at 


San Jose, Costa Rica, Jan. 1, 1913. 
PANAMA 


Administration—Elections were 
held on Aug. 2, resulting in the 
choice of Dr. Belisario Porras, for- 
mer Minister to the United States, 
and he was inaugurated President 
Oct. 1. At the request of the Admin- 
istration and of the Porras party, the 
registration of voters and the elec- 
tions were supervised by an Ameri- 
can commission, consisting of Minis- 
ter Percival H. Dodge, and officers of 
the United States Army and Marine 
Corps stationed on the Canal Zone. 

Commerce and Education.—A large 
tract near Bocas del Toro was grant- | 
ed to the Laymen’s Mission Society, 
a German-American organization, for 
colonization purposes. Congress was 
petitioned to grant a concession for 
the establishment of a cotton factory, 
capitalized at $200,000. Agriculture 
and stock raising made satisfactory 
progress. The National Institute of 
Panama was placed under the direc- 
tion of-an American educator, Dr. E. 
G. Dexter. Matriculates of the pub- 
lic schools numbered 19,362, and the 
average attendance was 14,511. The 
population, including the Canal Zone, 
is 386,745. 

Boundary.—The survey of the Cos- 
ta Rica-Panama boundary line, pre- 
paratory to the adjustment of the 
controversy by arbitration, was com- 
pleted late in the year. 


SALVADOR 


Administration—President Manuel 
Enrique Araujo continued in office 
for the second year of his four-year- 
term. The year has been most peace- 
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ful and prosperous. The population, 
according to the census completed 
dan. 1, 1912, is 1,161,426. The estab- 
lishment of two colleges for girls, 
and three elementary industrial 
schools, and the construction of a 
number of public buildings were au- 
thorized by Congress. Projects for 
the erection of wireless stations to 
afford communication with points in 
Nicaragua and Honduras were ap- 
proved. 

Finance.—The budget for 1912-13 
places the receipts at 13,140,415 
pesos, and the expenditures at 13,095,- 
101 pesos (peso in Salvador equals 
$0.391 gold). On the first of the 
year, the foreign debt was £1,461,- 
552, or £344,658 less than the year 
before. Congress instructed the Pres- 
ident to contract for an agricultural 
bank, to promote agriculture by 


making small loans to farmers, at 
not more than 5 per cent. interest. 

Railways and Commerce.—On July 
6 the railroad from La Union to San 
Miguel was opened to traffic. The in- 
ternational bridge at Sumpul, con- 
necting Salvador and Honduras, was 
opened in December, The Pacific 
United Fruit Co, was organized to 
develop banana lands on the west 
coast of Salvador for supplying the 
Pacifie coast markets of the United 
States. Cotton cultivation was un- 
dertaken on a small scale with satis- 
factory results.. For the 1912 coffee 
crops, 166,039 acres were under culti- 
vation. Seventy million pounds were 
produced, of which it was estimated 
60,000,000 Ib. would be exported. The 
first national agricultural and stock 
exposition was held in the capital, 
San Salvador, Aug. 1-6.: 


SOUTH AMERICA 


CHARLES LyoN CHANDLER 


ARGENTINA 


Politics—The year 1912 was un- 
marked by many events of a politi- 
eal nature, the electoral reforms in- 
troduced by President Saenz Pefia 
and two cabinet changes being the 
chief events. Great progress has been 
made on the delimitation of the Ar- 
gentine-Bolivian frontier, while the 
accurate surveying of the Argentine- 
Chilean boundary, by the joint com- 
mission of those countries, has been 
continued. 

Commerce and Industry—Busi- 
ness conditions were good throughout 
the year. The 20,000 miles of rail- 
way carried more passengers and 
freight than ever before. Great 
progress was made on the second 
transcontinental railway line, which 
will extend across southern Argen- 
tina from Port San Antonio to Puerto 
Montt, in Chile; more than half of 
this line has been completed. For- 
eign commerce was greater than ever 
before, totaling over $800,000,000 
gold. Buenos Aires had 1,401,863 
people, and Rosario over 225,000 at 
the close of 1912. 

Many new sources of national 
wealth were scientifically developed 
Dry farming made rapid 


progress under the supervision of 
United States experts. The hydro- 
minera] wealth of Argentina is to be 
developed, as are the fisheries, and 
tobacco and cotton culture; the lat- 
ter received a great impetus during 
the year. 

United States interests continue to 
dominate the meat-producing and 
packing industries, which continue to 
be one of the nation’s greatest sources 
of wealth. Argentina is now the 
second largest country in the world 
in total number of sheep; the wool 
market was good in 1912. A steady 
eurrent of immigration provided a 
sufficiency of labor. The group of 
European and United States finan- 
ciers headed by Percival Farquhar, of 
New York, whose activities in Bra- 
zil are well known, secured control 
of the Entre Rios railway system. 

Education.—Argentina spent more 
money on education than on her army 
and navy combined in 1912, all 
branches of education receiving large 
grants. The La Plata University, 
founded in 1905, is making astonish- 
ing progress, of special interest, 
owing to the efforts of the federal 
Government to make La Plata a 
“college town” such as exists in 
the United States. The prepara- 
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tory department of the university, 
under the able direction of Sefior 
Ernesto Nelson, who was educated 
in the United States, is modeled 
after the large boys’ boarding schools 
in the United’ States, and has. met 
with surprising success. 


BOLIVIA 


President Villazon continued in 
power during 1912, a change in the 
cabinet taking place on Sept. 20, 
when Dr. Juan Misael Saracho be- 
eame Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Worship, Dr. Claudio Pinilla, 
Minister of Government and of Pub- 
lic Works, Dr. Alfredo Ascarrunz, 
Minister of Finance, Dr. Horacio 
Rios, Minister of Justice and Indus- 
try, Dr. Carlos Calvo, Minister of In- 
struction and Agriculture, and Dr. 
Juan Maria Zalles, Minister of War 
and Colonization. Harlier in the 
year Macario Pinilla was appointed 
special envoy of Bolivia to The 
Hague to represent the interests of 
Bolivia in arbitration proceedings 
with Chile regarding titles to the ni- 
trate properties in the Toco district. 


-In May, 1912, the railway line from 


Antofagasta, Chile, to Rio Mulato, 
Bolivia, was opened with great cele- 
bration. On Aug. 6, 1912, an ad 
referendum commercial traffic con- 
vention was concluded between Bo- 
livia and Chile to be effective five 
years. A preliminary survey was 
made of the entire lines of the Chi- 
moré Railway, the work having been 
divided into five sections. The rail- 


-way between Tupiza and La Quiaca, 


on the Argentine frontier, which will, 
when completed, make through rail- 
way connection between La Paz and 
Buenos Aires in about 90 hours, is 
now being constructed and will be 
opened in 1914. Extensive petroleum 
deposits of good quality have been 
found at Calacoto, on the Arica-La 
Paz Railway. Commercial conditions 
continued much as in previous years. 


BRAZIL 


Death of Baron Rio Branco.—By 
far the most important political 
event in Brazil in 1912 was the death 


‘on Feb. 10 of Baron Rio Branco, Min- 


ister of Foreign Affairs. During the 
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ten years’ of his incumbency of that 
office he had secured for Brazil terri- 
tory as large as France and had 
made his influence felt throughout 
America. His successor is Dr. 
Lauro Miiller, a South Brazilian of 
German parentage, who has long 
been prominent in political circles. 
Rio Branco’s death was the signal 
for an unusual rapprochement be- 
tween Argentina and Brazil, ex-Presi- 
dent Campos Salles of Brazil being 
sent as Minister to Buenos Aires, 
while ex-President Roca of Argentina 
came to Rio de Janeiro in a similar 
capacity. 

Politics and Legislation.—The dif- 
ferences between President Fonseca’s 
opponents and the Government in 
power continued, and the President’s 
own party was not free from differ- 
ences. General Vespasiano de Albu- 
querque succeeded General Mena Bar- 
reto as Minister of War in April, and 
Dr. Barbosa Goncalves was appointed 
Minister of Public Works in January. 
The ratifications of the treaty of com- 
merce and river navigation between 
Bolivia and Brazil were exchanged. 
In July an important fish commission 
was created, with the especial pur- 
pose of protecting the Brazilian whale 


industry. Humanitarian and ad- 
vanced legislation regarding the 
Brazilian Indians, who are more 


than 1,200,000 in number and some 
of whom are said to be very intelli- 
gent, was enacted. 

Commerce and Industry.—The year 
was, on the whole, a good one com- 
mercially and financially. Of Brazil’s 
two leading exports, coffee and rub- 
ber, the latter slightly decreased and 
the former remained about the same, 
the coffee crop for the year ended 
June 30, 1912, being: Rio de Janeiro, 
2,593,127 bags; Santos, 9,976,266 
bags. The plans for valorizing the cof- 
fee crop of Brazil, of which the United 
States is now the second largest cus- 
tomer, fell through (see III, Inter- 
national Relations). More and more 
of Brazil’s exports are being develop- 
ed, and each year the relative 
amounts of coffee and rubber, as com- 
pared with minor, but growing arti- 
eles, decline. g 

On Jan. 1, 1912, the foreign debt 
of Brazil was $461,846,033, as com- 
pared with $422,645,855 on Jan. 1, 
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1911. $195,103,485.32 worth of paper 
money was in circulation on June 
30, 1912, and there were gold notes 
issued against actual deposits of gold 
to the amount of $111,196,227 in 
circulation on Aug. 1, 1912. There 
are now 3,500 industrial establish- 
ments in Brazil employing 175,000 
persons, capitalized at $275,000,000. 
Fully 40 per cent. of these establish- 
ments are textile factories, an in- 
dustry which has recently made great 
progress. 

Transportation—A section of 
226.17 miles of the very important 
Madeira-Mamore River Railway was 
completed in September, 1912, and it 
is expected that the road will be fin- 
ished by January, 1913, opening up 
the vast and rich regions of Eastern 
Bolivia and Matto Grosso. Other 
important railways under construc- 
tion are those from Sao Paulo to the 
State of Goyaz; from the port of 
Victoria to Minas Geraes, which will 
traverse territory extremely rich in 
iron ore; and the Rio de Janeiro- 
Para line of the Central Railway of 
Brazil, owned by the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment, which has reached Pirapora. 
Over 11,843 ft. of the new quays of 
Rio de Janeiro were opened to traffic 
in 1912 and 11 large warehouses with 
inside measurements of 41,860 sq. ft. 
were opened; seven more warehouses 
are to be opened by Jan., 1913. 

Parcels-post systems were opened 
between Brazil and the United States, 
and with several other countries. 

Education has proceeded rapidly. 
Eighty-three schools have been au- 
thorized in Sao Paulo, at a cost of 
$2,356,023. 


CHILE 


Administration—Though in some- 
what feeble health, President Barros 
Luco continued his constructive policy 
of national progress. Many cabinet 
changes occurred during the vear. 
Abraham Ovalle succeeded José R. 
Gutierrez on Jan. 6 as Secretary of 
the Interior, and on May 20 a Liberal 
—Liberal-Democratie coalition minis- 
try came into power. This min- 
istry was succeeded on Aug. 9 
py another, as follows: Guillermo 
Barros, Prime Minister and Minister 
of the Interior; Antonio Hunneus, 
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Minister for Foreign Affairs; Enrique 
Villegas, Minister of Justice and Pub- 
lie Instruction; Oscar Viel, Minister 
of Industry and Public Works; 
Manuel Rivas, Minister of Finance, 
and Claudio Vicufia, Minister of War 
and Marine. 

Army and Navy.—A United States 
Army oflicer was invited by Chile to 
assist the organization of the coast 
artillery. Orders for two new Dread- 
noughts were placed in England, 
though other military supplies were 
ordered from the United States. 

Railways—The longitudinal rail- 
way was opened to its southern ter- 
minus, Puerto Montt, on June 12, 
1912, and in November Coquimbo and 
La Serena were connected by rail. 
The first complete passenger train 
ever built in Chile was completed, 
as was the first double-track railway 
bridge in Chile. The Arica-La Paz 
railway was finished April 2, 1912. 
One hundred and eighty new schools 
were opened; 375,274 pupils are now 
attending the elementary schools. 

Commerce and Industry—A gen- 
eral revision of the tariff was made, 
to take effect April 23, 1912. It in- 
creases the duties, being strictly pro- 
tective. The revenue thus received 
will eliminate the growing annual de- 
ficits. Postal rates were reduced. 
Banking conditions continued good, 
except the growing depreciation in 
the value of Chilean paper money. 
The 72 savings banks had $5,249,509 
deposited therein, in 254,920 separate 
accounts, double the number in 1908. 

Agricultural conditions continued 
good; there was a surplus of wheat 
and barley for export, while the 
growth of the canning factories was 
noteworthy. ‘Chilean canned fruit is 
now competing with that from the 
United States in Peru and other 
countries. There were also increased 
outputs of nitrate and wine, 52,- 
839,970 gal. of the latter being pro- 
duced. 


COLOMBIA 


President Restrepo continued in 
power throughout the year, though 
there were several Cabinet changes. 
His Government is desirous of having 
foreign banks establish themselves 
in Colombia, and he urges greater 
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economies and reforms in revenue 
in his message to Con- 
gress, as the expenses have exceeded 
the budget for 1912 by $454,033. He 
strongly recommends the country’s 
doing everything possible to take ad- 
vantage of the Panama Canal, es- 
pecially by building a railroad from 
Girardot to Cali. 

During the year the sanitary con- 
dition of many of the ports of Colom- 
bia, particularly of Buenaventura, 
was improved, and prison conditions 
bettered. The administration on the 
archipelago of San Andres and Prov- 
idencia was reorganized. The census 
of March 4, 1912, showed the popu- 
lation of Colombia to be approxi- 
mately 5,000,075 people. ‘The wire- 
less station at Santa Marta was 
opened and plans are on foot for 
a greater development of wireless 
telegraphy. Progress was made in 
eolonization; the districts of La 
Goajira, Putumayo and Caqueta were 
founded and officers sent to take 
charge of them. 

The railroad from Buenaventura to 
Cali was opened in December, 1912. 
The customs receipts at Buenaven- 
tura doubled in 1912. An important 
monetary change was the ordering of 
pounds and half-pounds to be coined 
as the gold standard. Four young 
Colombian officers were sent to study 
in the Chilean army, and Colombia 
continued to employ Chilean military 
instructors. A national school of 
mines was opened at Medellin, and a 
faculty of natural sciences and 
agronomy created. An important 
programme of agricultural education 
and reform is planned by the Govern- 
ment, involving the founding of sev- 
eral new schools and the engaging 
of foreign experts. 

Business conditions continued, on 
the whole, good, and a very note- 
worthy increase in imports from the 
United States occurred. The amount 
of salt produced in Colombia con- 
tinues to increase. Mining develop- 
ment was satisfactory. 


ECUADOR 


The Reyolution—The year 1912 be- 
gan with the revolution of ex-Presi- 
dent Eloy Alfaro against President 
Estrada’s Government. After having 
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been defeated with great slaughter at 
Huigra on Jan. 13, the revolutionary 
leaders were captured and Eloy, 
Flavio and Medardo Alfaro, as well 
as Ulpino Paez, were executed at 
Quito on Jan. 28 (see also III, In- 
ternational Relations). Another rev- 
olutionary outbreak occurred at 
Quito in favor of the Conservative 
party on the night of March 5, in 
which General Julio Andrade was 
killed. President Freile Zaldumbide 
then resigned and Francisco Andrade 
Marin assumed the executive power, 
which he continued to exercise until 
April 8, when General Leonidas Plaza 
Gutierrez was elected President. 
Plaza was not inaugurated, however, 
until September, when he formed 
the following Cabinet: Dr. Alfredo 
Baquerizo Moreno, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs; Luis F. Dillon, Publie 
Instruction; Juan F. Game, Finance; 
Juan Francisco Navarro continued as 
Minister of War. 

In December Colonel William C. 
Gorgas and a staff of expert assist- 
ants, at the request of the Ecua- 
dorian Government, began prelim- 
inary surveys and estimates for the 
sanitation of Guayaquil. 

The railway from Santa Ana to 
Manta was completed, and a bill was 
introduced into Congress providing 
for the establishment of agricultural 
schools. Quito, the capital, now has 
100,000 inhabitants, 1 

Business made little progress, ow- 
ing to the revolution, and consequent 
total disruption of trade. During 
the latter part of the year, however, 
the imminent opening of the Panama 
Canal caused a slight revival of busi- 
ness at Guayaquil and other coast 
towns. 


PARAGUAY 


President Eduardo Schaerer was 
inaugurated on May 24, 1912; his 
Cabinet is made up of the following 
members: Dr. Eusebio Ayala, Secre- 
tary of Foreign Relations; José P. 
Montero, Secretary of the Interior; 
Dr. Geronimo Zubigaretta, Secretary 
of the Treasury; Dr. Felix Paiva, 
Secretary of Justice, Worship and 
Publie Instruction; Sr. Manuel Gon- 
dra, Secretary of War and Marine. 
This new Government proposed to 
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send a large number of the young 
Paraguayans to the United States 
and Kurope to study. The telegraph 
line between Asuncion and Rio de 
Janeiro, via San Carlos in the State 
of Matto Grosso, was opened in 1912. 
Asuncion, the capital, is to be pro- 
vided with a complete water supply 
and sewerage system. 

Cattle raising on a large scale by 
United States capitalists has been 
undertaken. Business conditions 
were much improved in 1912. For- 
eign trade was greater than ever be- 
fore, and an increased sense of com- 
mercial stability and progress was 
evident throughout the Republic. 


PERU 


Administration—Guillermo Billing- 
hurst succeeded Augusto B. Leguia 
as President of..Peru on Sept. 24, 
1912, choosing his Cabinet as follows: 
Minister of Government, Dr. Elias 
Malpartida; of Foreign Affairs, Dr. 
Wenceslao Valera; Justice, Worship 
and Instruction, Francisco Moreyra 
y Riglos; War and Marine, General 
Enrique Varela; Finance and Com- 
merce, Baldomero Maldonado; Public 
Works, Fermin Malaga Santolalla. 
This is regarded as one of the strong- 


est cabinets Peru has ever had. 
Dr. Malpartida, however, resigned 
Dee. 25, following a vote of 
censure in .the Senate. He was 


succeeded by General Enrique Varela. 
President Billinghurst showed him- 
self keenly alive to the national prob- 
lems of importance in his inaugural 
address, and less than two months 
after his inauguration succeeded in 
reaching an agreement with Chile 
which bids fair to solve the trouble- 
some Tacna-Arica question, pending 
since 1883, It is announced that 
diplomatic relations between Peru 
and Chile will soon be renewed and 
this, probably the most deep-seated 
international difference in South 
America, seems to be practically set- 
. ted. 

The delimitation of the Peru- 
Bolivia boundary progressed satisfac- 
torily and relations between the two 
Republics were materially improved 
by the visit of Federico Elguera as 
Peruvian representative to Bolivia. 
Two sanitary experts were engaged 


from the United States to assist in 
the sanitation of Iquitos. Five 
Americans are employed on impor- 
tant educational work by the Peru- 
vian Government, one being in charge 
of the Normal School in Lima and 
one rector of the University of Cuzco. 
Over $40,000 was spent in additions 
to the University of San Marcos of 
Lima, the oldest American univer- 
sity, founded in 1551, where was 
held, July 21-28, the Third Interna- 
tional Congress of American Stu- 
dents, in which 18 American Repub- 
lies were represented, delegates at- 
tending from ten United States uni- 
versities. 

Important legal reforms were en- 
acted in July, modernizing and sim- 
plifying many of the old codes. 
Agricultural and technical education 
made especial progress in Peru in 
1912. Commercially, Peru was pros- 
perous; the sugar and cotton crops 
were good; business conditions were 
favorable. Municipal improvements 
were effected in Lima and Callao, 
and a Peruvian graduate of Cornell 
was appointed to the new office of 
milk inspector of the nation. 


URUGUAY 


Several of the sociological reforms 
of President Battle y Ordonez were 
put into effect in 1912. The Gov- 
ernment took over the Real Estate 
Mortgage Bank; and progress was 
made on the various plans for old- 
age pensions and government insur- 
ance, while it was obliged to abandon 
the municipal slaughter-house scheme 
after Messrs. Swift & Co., of Chicago, 
made large investments in Uruguay. 
An important law regarding the col- 
lection and publication of monetary 
statistics was enacted, and the ‘free 
markets” instituted in Montevideo 
continued to reduce the cost of living 
and furnish an interesting solution 
of that important question. Uruguay 
is now employing ten experts from 
the United States to assist in her 
development, among the latest en- 
gaged being Prof. Latham Clarke of 
Harvard University, to assist Dr. 
Zanetti, formerly of Columbia Uni- 


| versity, in inaugurating a compre- 


hensive industrial chemical system, 
two dry-farming and two fisheries ex- 
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perts and a dairy and a poultry ex- 
pert. 

Business conditions continued good 
in 1912. The railway from Monte- 
video to Maldonado and Punta del 
Este, on the Atlantic coast, was 
opened, while the Pan-American Rail- 
way was purchased by the Uru- 
guayan Government. Uruguay’s total 
foreign trade showed great increases, 
her imports from the United States 
gaining more than those from any 
other country. The largest single 
shipment of lumber ever sent from 
a United States port went to Monte- 
video. 

International shipping facilities 
with nearly all European countries, 
and with the United States, were 
much improved in 1912. Politically, 
the country was quiet, with every in- 
dication of constructive progress. 
The able men in President Battle’s 
Cabinet are responsible for much of 
the continued increase in national 
strength and reputation, and for the 
useful application and development 
of the country’s resources. 


VENEZUELA 


Visit of Secretary Knox—A most 
important event in the political his- 
tory of Venezuela in 1912 was the 
visit of Philander C. Knox, U. S. 
Secretary of State, from March 21 
to 23. He was enthusiastically wel- 
comed by the Venezuelan Government 
and people at Caracas and was heart- 
ily greeted wherever he went, both 
officially and popularly. 

Administration,—On April 29, 1912, 
a new Cabinet was formed, C. Zume- 
ta being Minister of Interior; José 
Ladislao Andara, Foreign Relations; 
Manuel Porras Echenagucia, Finance; 
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General Ismael Pereira Alvarez, War 
and Marine; Pedro Emilio Coll, In- 
terior; Rafael R. Alvarez, Public 
Works; General D. Arreaza. Monagas, 
Publie Instruction, and Dr. Ezequiel 
A. Vivas, Secretary General. Presi- 
dent Gomez continued in power 
throughout the year, which was a 
tranquil one, though the return of 
ex-President Castro was threatened 
several times. The diplomatic service 
of Venezuela was reorganized by 
establishing six legations of the first 
class, into which all the present mis- 
sions are merged. 

Legislation.—The new sanitary law 
enacted in 1912 provides for the es- 
tablishment of a sanitary office in 
Caracas, with branch offices at mari- 
time and river ports and the prin- 
cipal interior towns of the Republic. 
The offices will be equipped with in- 
stitutes of hygiene, and with bac- 
teriological, parasitical and chemical 


laboratories. Legislation was also 
enacted specifying the manner of 
making railway contracts. Revisions 


of the mining code were considered. 

Commerce and Industry.—The 
United States continues to be Vene- 
zuela’s largest customer, and Vene- 
zuela continues to buy more from the 
United States than from any other 
country. While exports of cocoa in 
1912 fell off on account of the drouth, 
no reduction took place in imports. 
Great improvements were made at 
the shipbuilding plant and repair 
docks at Puerto Cabello. A hydro- 
electric plant to supply current for 
Caracas and La Guayra was opened. 
The cotton mills at Valencia had a 
prosperous year. The population of 
Venezuela was 2,743,839. An auto- 
mobile road was opened from Caracas 
to Maracay. 


CANADA 


Ernest H. GODFREY 


In Canada the year has been one 
of continued progress and prosperity. 
Immigration, trade, manufactures 
and the public revenue have each 
given record returns. Two questions 
of public controversy have been es- 
pecially prominent: Canada’s policy 
of naval defense and the effect of 
the Ne Temere Decree. 


Naval Policy of Canada——A Naval 
Service Department was established 
in 1910; two war vessels of 11,000 
and 3,600 tons respectively were ac- 
quired from the British Government, 
and tenders were invited for the con- 
struction of four vessels of the im- 
proved Bristol class and six torpedo- 
boat destroyers of the improved Riner 
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class. In October, 1911, these ar- 
rangements were abandoned, and 
after the close of the parliamentary 
session of 1911-12, Mr. Borden and 
certain of his colleagues proceeded to 
England to confer with the British 
Government and Admiralty upon the 
whole question of naval defense and 
the conditions confronting the Brit- 
ish Empire. During his visit, which 
lasted from June 3 to Aug. 30, Mr. 
Borden addressed numerous public 
gatherings, at which he laid down 
the principle that the Dominions of 
the British Empire sharing in its de- 
fense must share also in the respon- 
sibility for and control of foreign 
policy, a principle which was accepted 
on all occasions in Great Britain and 
which received the endorsement of 
both the British Government and 
Opposition. 

In October F. D. Monk resigned 
office as Minister of Public Works 
through disagreement with the naval 
policy proposed, and the following 
cabinet changes were consequently 


- made on Oct. 29. To fill the vacancy 


caused by the resignation of Mr. 
Monk, Robert Rogers was appointed 
Minister of Public Works, his place 
as Minister of the Interior being 
filled by the transfer of W. J. Roche 


‘from the office of Secretary of State. 


Louis Coderre, M.P. for the Hoche- 
laga Division of Montreal, was ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Roche as Sec- 
retary of State; and at the by-election 
of Nov. 19, thus necessitated, he was 
reélected by a majority of 2,273 
votes. 

On Dee. 5, amid circumstances cal- 
eulated to mark the historie char- 
acter of the occasion, the premier 
introduced his bill to “authorize 
measures for increasing the naval 
forces of the Empire.” Briefly stated, 
his proposals were for the appro- 
priation of a sum not exceeding $35,- 
000,000 to be devoted to the imme- 
diate construction and equipment in 
the United Kingdom of three battle- 
ships or armored cruisers of the 
most modern and powerful type. 
When completed, these ships, which 
are to bear historic Canadian names, 
will be placed at the King’s disposal 
for the common defense of the Em- 
pire, and will be maintained and 
controlled as part of the Royal Navy, 


subject to their recall to Canada 
upon reasonable notice should the 
Dominion in future desire to estab- 
lish a Canadian unit of the British 
navy. By their construction in the 
United Kingdom instead of Canada 
it is estimated that not only will 
the ships be completed at an earlier 
date but also a saving in cost of 
about $12,000,000 will be effected. 
With a view, however, to develop 
Canadian shipbuilding the British 
Admiralty will give orders for the 
construction in Canada of small 
cruisers, oil tank vessels and auxil- 
iary craft of various kinds. Canadi- 
ans will have opportunities of serv- 
ing as officers in the new warships. 

In the course of his speech Mr. 
Borden submitted a memorandum of 
the British Admiralty, despatched on 
Oct. 25. Its concluding paragraph 
may be quoted, as upon it the action 
of the Canadian Government is large- 
ly based: 


The Prime Minister of the Domin- 
ion having inquired in what form any 
immediate aid that Canada might give 
would be most effective, we have no 
hesitation in answering after a pro- 
longed consideration of all the circum- 
stances that it is desirable that such 
aid should include the provision of a 
certain number of the largest and 
strongest ships of war which science 
can build or money supply. 


Associated with the proposals of 
the Dominion Government is an ar- 
rangement for the representation o 
Canada upon the British Committee 
of Imperial Defense. The premier 
announced that the British Govern- 
ment, pending a final solution of the 
question of the voice and influence 
of the overseas dominions, would 
welcome the presence in London of 
a Canadian Minister during the 
whole or a portion of each year, such 
Minister to be regularly summoned 
to the meetings of the Committee and 
to be consulted with upon important 
steps in foreign policy. 

To the resolution embodying the 
principle of the Government bill, Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, leader of the Oppo- 
sition, moved on Dec. 12 an amend- 
ment which was still under discus- 
sion when on Dec. 18 the House of 
Commons adjourned until Jan. 14, 
1913. Sir Wilfrid’s amendment set 
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forth in part, (a) that Canada with- 
out further delay should enter ac- 
tively upon a permanent policy of 
naval defense; (b) that aid to im- 
perial naval defense should employ 
a permanent policy of participation 
by ships owned, manned and main- 
tained by Canada and contemplating 
construction as soon as possible in 
Canada; (c) that the addition under 
the Naval Service Act, 1910, of two 
fleet units to be stationed on the At- 
lantie and Pacific coasts of Canada, 
respectively, rather than by a con- 
tribution of money or ships, is the 
policy best caleulated to afford relief 
to the United Kingdom in respect to 
the burden of imperial naval defense. 

Ne Temere Decree.—Promulgated 
by the Church of Rome on Aug. 2, 
1907, this decree came into opera- 
tion on April 19, 1908. It declared 
invalid in the eyes of that Church 
marriages between Roman Catholics 
and persons of other denominations, 
unless such marriages were performed 
by a priest of the Roman Church and 
under special dispensation. In a 
country like Canada, where mixed 
marriages are not infrequent, such 
a decree could not fail to arouse 
controversy, and it has in fact evoked 
the liveliest discussion during the 
past two years. In 1912, legal ques- 
tions bearing upon the effect of the 
decree have been settled by the high- 
est authority. On Jan. 21, 1912, 
Justice Charbonneau, at Montreal, 
ruled in fayor of the legality of 
the marriage contract in the Hébert 
case, wherein, under the decree, a 
marriage affecting the legitimacy of 
offspring had been declared invalid 
by Archbishop Bruchesi on Nov. 12, 
1909. In the Dominion parliament- 
ary session of 1911-12, E. A. Lan- 
easter introduced a private member’s 
bill to provide for the validity 
throughout Canada of all marriages 
duly performed “notwithstanding any 
differences in the religious faith of 
the persons so married and without 
regard to the religion of the per- 
son performing the ceremony.” 
Doubts having been raised as to the 
legal power of the Dominion Parli- 
ament under the British North Amer- 
ica Act, 1867, which granted Con- 


federation, to enact such a bill, the 


Dominion Government undertook to 
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refer the question to the Supreme 
Court of Canada under Section 60 
of the Supreme Court Act, and ac- 
cordingly a case was prepared in 
which three questions were put, the 


first two being in the following 
form: 
1. (ad) Has the Parliament of Can- 


ada authority to enact in whole or in 
part Bill No. 3 of the first session of 
the Twelfth Parliament of Canada en- 


titled ‘‘An act to amend the Marriage 
Act? 
(vb) If the provisions of the said 


Bill are not all within the authority 
of the Parliament of Canada-to enact, 
which, if any, of the provisions are 
within such authority ? 

2. Does the law of the province of 
Quebee render null and void, unless 
contracted before a Roman Catholic 
priest, a marriage which would other- 
wise be legally binding which takes 
place in such province (a@) between per- 
sons who are both Roman Catholics or 
(b) between persons one of whom, 
only, is a Roman Catholic? 


The Supreme Court gave its de- 
cision on June 17, 1912, when to both 
questions a majority of the five» jus- 
tices present returned a negative 
answer. The Government then ap- 
pealed to the Judicial Committee of 
the Imperial Privy Council. Judg- 
ment was delivered by the Lord 
Chancellor on July 29, 1912) and its 
effect was to uphold the decision of 
the majority of the Supreme Court 
of Canada. Hence the definitive de- 
cision is that questions affecting the 
validity of marriage are exclusively 
under the control of the provincial leg- 
islature. (See also XXXI, Religion.) 

Extension of Provincial Bound- 
aries.—Long-standing controversies 
between the Dominion and certain of 
the provincial governments have been 
settled by the Manitoba, Ontario and 
Quebec Boundary Extension Acts, 
1912. Under these acts the bound- 
aries of Manitoba have been extended 
northwards to the 60th parallel of 
north latitude between the eastern 
boundary of Saskatchewan and the 
western shore of Hudson Bay; also, 
from the point where the northern 
boundaries of Manitoba and Ontario 
formerly coincided the boundary of 
Manitoba has been extended due 
north ta a point defined and thence 
northeasterly to the point where the 
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89th meridian of west longitude in- 
tersects the southern shore of Hud- 
son Bay. The northern boundaries 
of Ontario have been extended to 
the southern shores of Hudson Bay, 
the new western boundary of Ontario 
coinciding with the new eastern 
boundary of Manitoba. To the prov- 
ince of Quebec have been added the 
whole of the territory of Ungava and 
that part of Labrador which is with- 
in the Dominion of Canada. The 
following statement shows the total 
area of the Dominion and the new 
distribution into provinces and terri- 
tories: 


Land Total 

Provincgs Area, Area, 
sq. miles | sq. miles 
AIH Ortelcancs ss ive eiarectetelel 252,925) 255,285 
British Columbia....... 353,416} 355,855 
Manitoba) ys fine as 231,926; 251,832 
New Brunswick........ 27,911 27,985 
Nova Scotia........!.. 21,068 21,428 
ONtHTION hs aroicmtelaiviats 365,880) 407,262 

Prince Edward Island... 2,18 2,1 
Owbbeon sitet vasa 690,865} 706,834 
Saskatchewan.......... 243,38 251,700 
N. W., Territories....... 1,207,926] 1,242,224 
RVUGM leg) atiaeremaiatearcte 206,427| 207,076 
Total Krav «ssn ee 3,603,910] 3,729,665 
By this revision of boundaries 


Manitoba receives about 178,100, On- 
tario 146,400, and Quebec 355,000 
square miles of additional territory. 
Quebee instead of British Columbia 
thus becomes the largest province 
of the Dominion, Ontario being sec- 
ond and British Columbia third in 
point of size. 

Railways.—According to the offi- 
cial railway statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Railways and Canals for 
the year ended June 30, 1912, the 
total railway mileage of the Domin- 
ion (not including 8,800 miles 
under construction) was 26,727, an 
increase of 1,330 miles over the pre- 
vious year. During the same period 
$60,248,325 was added to the capital 
liability of the railways, bringing 
the total up to $1,588,937,526, of 
which $770,459,351 was represented 
by stocks and $818,478,175 by bonds. 
The Canadian Pacific and other lead- 
ing lines have made further progress 
in construction and development. Up 
to Oct. 31, 1912, the eastern division 
of the new National Transcontinental 
Railway had a total of 1,656 miles 


of main-line track laid between the 
two termini of Moncton, N. B., and 
Winnipeg, Man., 300 miles having 
been laid during the past season. On 
the western division, which is now in 
the course of construction by the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, the 
line has been completed along the 
main track from Winnipeg to Prince 


| Rupert, B. C., via Edmonton and the 


Yellowhead Pass, as far as ‘Téte 
Jaune Cache, B. C., a distance of 
1,100 miles. From Prince Rupert, 
along the Skeena River Valley, con- 
struction has advanced to Hazelton, 
a distance of 180 miles. This leaves 
about 465 miles of line still to be 
completed in British Columbia. On 
the Canadian Northern Railway sys- 
tem the total mileage of Canadian 
Northern Railway lines at present 
in operation is 4,317, and the total 
mileage operated by the system is 
approximately 6,600. The mileage 
added during 1912 amounts to 983, 
much of it being for the purposes 
of the trans-continental line from 
Quebec to Vancouver and Port Mann. 
In connection with the government 
project for an additional grain out- 
let via Hudson Bay, a contract for 
the construction of the railway from 
The Pas, Manitoba, to the shores 
of Hudson Bay has been awarded 
during the year. 

Population and Immigration——The 
finally revised returns from the cen- 
sus of 1911 give the total population 
of Canada as 7,204,838, distributed 
by provinces as follows: Prince Ed- 
ward Island 93,728, Nova Scotia 
492,338, New Brunswick 351,889, 
Quebec 2,002,712, Ontario 2,523,274, 
Manitoba 455,614, Saskatchewan 492,- 
432, Alberta 374,633, British Colum- 
bia 392,480, Yukon 8,512 and North- 
west Territories 17,196. The decen- 
nial rate of increase as between 1901 
and 1911, 34.13 per cent., is the 
largest in the world and is caused 
by the heavy tide of immigration 
which set in with the beginning of 
the century. During 1912 the in- 
flux of immigrants has continued un- 
checked. For the year ended March 
31, 1912, the total number of immi- 
grants was 354,237, a further record. 
Of the total, 138,121 were from.the 
United Kingdom, 133,710 from the 
United States and 82,406 from other 
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countries. The figures for the first 
11 months of the calendar year 1912 
are even more remarkable, for the 
total to Nov. 380 was 382,779, of 
whom 142,797 came from the United 
Kingdom, 134,380 from the United 
States and 105,602 from other coun- 
tries, 

Agriculture—Ah act was passed 
in the last session (ch. 3) to provide 
for the granting of subsidies to the 
provincial governments for the en- 
couragement of agriculture; and for 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1913, 
a total sum of $500,000 has been 
appropriated for this purpose. 

The season of 1912 proved to be 
one of the coldest and wettest on 
record, persistent rains prevailing 
over the greater part of Canada 
through the harvesting period, re- 
sulting in great damage to grain 
crops. - According to the latest of- 
ficial estimates the areas and yields 
of the principal field crops in 1912 
were as follows: 


Area, Yield, 
eer acres bushels ! 
Fall PURO Sew vidas aera's 781,000} 16,868,700 
Spring wheat......... 8,977,400|188,816,600 
SAN WheAt.. nis ges ons 9,758,400/205,685,300 
WV OS iso ctehioninisiele aie 148,700} 3,086,000 
RARE ig oa Sawin 5 aia 1,415,200) 43,895,100 
PRD a ence chaps tie ee 9,216,900/381,502,000 
Blamioed soe kee es 1,677,800| 21,143,400 


292,850} 14,218,400 


1 Bushels of weight: 60 lb. wheat; 56 lb. rye, 
flaxseed and corn; 48 lb. barley; 34 lb. oats. 


Industry and Commerce.—Very 
striking is the industrial progress of 
Canada as revealed by the census 
of manufactures taken in 1911. The 
results, published in 1912, show that 
in 1910 a total of 19,218 establish- 
ments having a capital of $1,247,- 
583,609 paid in salaries and wages 
to 515,203 employees $241,008,416, 
and that the total value of their 
products was $1,165,975,639. For the 
first time the value both of capital 
and products exceeds one billion dol- 
lars, and the increases compared 
with the previous decennial census 


‘of 1900 show percentages for capital 


of 178.74, for salaries and wages of 
204.17 and for products of 216.26. 
The value of products at the postal 
census of 1905 was $718,352,603; so 
that the last five years shows an in- 


crease in this item of over 61 per 


cent. The movement for the further 
extension of trading relations be- 
tween the component nations of the 
British Empire continues active. An 
agreement between the Dominion and 
nine of the British West Indian col- 
onies for preferential tariffs was 
signed at Ottawa on April 9, 1912, 
and George H. Foster, Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, visited Eng- 
land during the summer recess as 
member of the Royal Commission 
which was appointed on the motion 
of Sir Wilfrid Laurier at the Im- 
perial Conference of 1911 to investi- 
gate and report upon the natural 
resources of the British Empire and 
the development of mutual trading 
relations (see The United Kingdom, 
infra). The value of Canadian trade 
with foreign countries for the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1912, reached 
the record total of $874,637,794, in- 
clusive of coin and bullion. Imports 
amounted in value to $559,320,544 
and exports to $315,317,250. The 
value of imports from the United 
Kingdom was $117,192,431, from the 
United States $368,145,107 and from 
other countries $73,983,006. Hxports 
to the United Kingdom were valued 
at $151,853,413, to the United States 
at $120,534,634 and to other coun- 
tries at $42,929,203. 

Public Revenue.—For the year end- 
ed March 31, 1912, the public reve- 
nue reached the total of $136,108,- 
217, again the highest on record in 
Canada. The expenditure was $98,- 
161,441, leaving a surplus of $37,- 
946,776. 

Legislation—The first session of 
the Twelfth Parliament of Canada, 
held at Ottawa from Nov. 15, 1911, 
to April 1, 1912, resulted in the 
passing of 170 acts. Of these 113 
were of local and private character, 
relating for the most part to rail- 
way, industrial and insurance con- 
cerns and to divorces of marriage. 
The 57 public general acts comprised 
less than the usual amount of orig- 
inal legislation, those of cardinal im- 
portance relating only to three or 
four subjects, namely, the granting 
of subsidies to the provincial gov- 
ernments for the encouragement of 
agriculture (ch. 3); the extension of 


provincial boundaries: Manitoba (ch. 
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32), Ontario (ch. 40) and Quebec 
(ch. 45); and the sale of grain (ch. 
27). Government bills intended to 
provide for the improvement of pub- 
lic highways and for the creation 
of a Tariff Commission passed the 
House of Commons, but failed of 
enactment through action of the Sen- 
ate. The Biological Board Act (cb. 
6) created a Biological Board (at 
present constituted of eight members 
under the chairmanship of Prof. E. 
E. Prince) to have charge of all bio- 
logical stations in Canada and of in- 
vestigations connected with marine 
and fresh-water fisheries, flora and 


fauna. By Chapter 45 an additional 
annual subsidy of $100,000 was 
granted to the province of Prince 
Edward Island. The Grain Act (ch. 
27) deals with the inspection, grad- 
ing, sale and transportation of grain. 
Many of its provisions are in amend- 
ment of existing laws; but new fea- 
tures in the act are the establish- 
ment of a board of three grain com- 
missioners and with powers for the 
expropriation, construction or leas- 
ing of terminal elevators to be man- 
aged by the commission. The second 
session of the Twelfth Parliament of 
Canada opened on Noy. 21, 1912. 


EUROPE, ASIA, AND AFRICA 
Franois G. WICKWARE 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Cabinet Changes.—In February 
several important changes in the Cab- 
inet were announced.’ Earl Spencer, 
Lord Chamberlain since 1905, was 
succeeded by Lord Sandhurst. The 
Marquess of Crewe succeeded Earl 
Carrington as Lord Privy Seal, and 
Thomas McKinnon Wood entered the 
cabinet as Secretary for Scotland, suc- 
ceeding Lord Pentland. In June Earl 
Loreburn resigned the office of Lord 
High Chancellor and was succeeded 
by Viscount Haldane, Secretary for 
War, whose place at the War Office 
was filled by Col. J. E. B. Seely, 
Lord Haldane’s under-secretary. At 
the same time the Attorney-General, 
Sir Rufus Isaacs, was admitted to 
the Cabinet. 

Home Rule for Ireland.—The most 
important item of the legislative pro- 
gramme announced at the opening of 
Parliament on Feb. 14 was reached 
April 11, when Premier Asquith paid 
the debt of the Liberal party to the 
Irish Nationalists by formally ask- 
ing leave to introduce a bill for the 
better government of Ireland. As 
outlined by the Premier, the bill pro- 
vided for the establishment of an 
Irish Parliament, consisting of a 
Senate of 40 members nominated by 
the Imperial Executive, to hold office 
for eight years and to retire by rota- 
tion, their places to be filled by the 


Trish Executive; and a House of 
Commons of 164 members, elected by 
the existing Irish constituencies, from 
Ulster 59, Leinster 41, Munster 37, 
Connaught 25 and the universities 
two. Over the proceedings of this 
Parliament a triple control was re- 
served in the veto of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, the right of appeal to the 
Privy Council on all questions as to 
the validity of laws passed by the 
Irish Parliament, and, finally, the 
over-riding force of Imperial legisla- 
tion. Special provisions were made 
for the protection and preservation 
of religious equality. 

The payment of all Irish services 
except certain reserved services was 
imposed on the Irish Parliament; 
funds for this purpose were provided 
in the postal revenues and in a sum 
to be transferred annually from the 
Imperial to the Irish Exchequer rep- 
resenting the cost of the Irish ser- 
vices, exclusive of the Post Office, at 
the time of the passing of the Act. 
To set up the new government, a gift 
of £500,000 a year, to be reduced 
eventually to £200,000, was to be 
made by the Imperial Exchequer. 
Irish revenue fails to meet Irish ex- 
penditure by about £1,500,000 per 
year, but provision was made for a 
readjustment of financial relations 
when Ireland should become self- 
supporting. Tinally, the bill provided 
for the reduction of Irish representa- 
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tion in the Imperial House of Com- 
mons from 103 to 42. 

The bill was introduced on April 
16, and passed its first reading by 
a vote of 360 to 266. On the 23rd, 
the bill was accepted by an Irish Na- 
tionalist Convention carefully or- 
ganized to avoid any expression of 
discontent with the compromises to 
which the Nationalist representation 
in Parliament had been obliged to 
agree. The bill passed its second 
reading May 9, by a vote of 372 to 
271, and reached the committee stage 
June 11. Here it was attacked 
clause by clause but without im- 
portant amendment up to the ad- 
journment of Parliament on Aug. 7. 

Before the reform of the House of 
Lords had cleared the way for a 
Home Rule measure, organized oppo- 
sition to the Government’s plan had 
developed in Ulster, and demon- 
strations of protest were frequent 
throughout the year. In September 
a series of remarkable demonstra- 
tions began at Enniskillen on the 
18th, and .culminated on Ulster Day, 
Sept. 28, in the signing by thousands 
of Orangemen at Belfast of a solemn 
covenant to use every means which 
might be found necessary to prevent 
the establishment of an Irish Parlia- 
ment, and in case it should be set 
up to refuse to recognize its author- 
ity. This covenant was signed by 
218,206 men in Ulster alone, and by 
19,162 in other places. 

Parliament reassembled on Oct. 7, 
and consideration of the bill was re- 
On the 31st a Gov- 
ernment amendment was adopted pro- 
viding for the replacement of the 
nominated Senate, after a period of 
five years, by an Upper House elected 
by provinces in such a manner as to 
secure the representation of minori- 
ties. A propesal to extend the prin- 
ciple of proportional representation 
to the House of Commons was re- 
jected on Nov. 4, and an amendment 
offered next day to admit women to 
the franchise met the same fate. 
On Noy. 11 the Government was de- 
feated by a vote of 227 to 206 on a 
division on an amendment to the 
financial clauses of the bill, but the 
defeat served only to delay the pro- 
eeedings. The Government decided 
not to resign, pleading the difficulties 
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of the intgrnational situation, and on 
the 18th Secured the rejection of the 
amended clause and introduced a sub- 
stitute resolution which was carried 
next day. The committee stage of 
the bill was concluded Dee. 12. 

The Franchise Bill—The present 
registration system for electing Mem- 
bers of Parliament is based upon 11 
different qualifications, with at least 
19 variations in the three kingdoms. 
A comprehensive Franchise and Reg- 
istration bill, designed to sweep away 
most of these intricacies, and to 
abolish plural voting, was introduced 
June 17. If the bill is enacted into 
law, about 525,000 plural votes and 
49,000 university votes, it is esti- 
mated, will be removed from the reg- 
ister, while about 2,500,000 new 
voters will be added to the lists. 

Disestablishment of the Welsh 
Church—A bill to disestablish and 
partially disendow the Church of 
England in Wales, was introduced in 
the House of Commons April 23. Of 
the revenue from endowment of £260,- 
000 a year, at least £87,000 is to be 
retained permanently. Most of the 
rest of the endowment will be re- 
turned eventually to the counties for 
charitable and public purposes. 

Finance.—Revenue totalled £185,- 
090,000 during the year ended March 
31, 1912, and the surplus of £6,545,- 
000 was the largest on record. Lloyd- 
George’s third budget, presented 
April 2, estimated the revenue for 
1912-13 at £187,189,000, and expen- 
diture at £186,885,000. Of the rey- 
enue £153,795,000 was from taxation, 
which the budget neither increased 
nor reduced. Of the expenditure, 
£27,860,000 was for the army, and 
£44,085,400 for the navy. The latter 
figure was contingent on no increase 
in German naval armament, and to 
provide against the possibility of an 
inereased shipbuilding programme, 
the 1911-12 surplus, instead of going 
to the sinking fund, was set aside 
as a reserve. Of this fund £990;000 
was later appropriated for naval ex- 
penditure, £500,000 for a loan to 
Uganda, and the remainder was ap- 
plied to the reduction of debt. 

Naval Programme.—The naval es- 
timates for 1912-13 were introduced 
by Winston Churchill March 18. 
They called for an expenditure of 
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£44,085,400, a decrease of £307,100 
from the amount spent in the preced- 
ing year; this sum was intended to 
provide four. battleships, eight ar- 
mored cruisers, 20 destroyers, a num- 
ber of subsidiary craft, and an in- 
crease of 2,000 in personnel, Mr. 
Churchill made it clear that any in- 
erease or reduction in the German 
programme of two Dreadnoughts a 
year would be promptly met by Great 
Britain. After the extension of the 
German programme (see Germany, 
infra), accordingly, supplementary 
estimates were introduced for addi- 
tional expenditure of £990,000 during 
the current year, and the British pro- 
gramme was increased to five battle- 
ships in 1913 and four in each of the 
following years. (See also III, Eng- 
land and Germany.) 

Commerce.—In spite of disorgan- 
ization by severe labor: disturbances 
and international crises, the foreign 
trade of the United Kingdom reached 
in’ 1911 the record value of £1,237,- 
562,434, Imports increased only 0.3 per 
cent. to £680,559,175, but British ex- 
ports advanced 5.5 per cent. to £454,- 
282,460, while re-exports of colonial 
and foreign products declined 1 per 
eent. to £102,720,799. Another record 
is assured for 1912. During the 
first 11 months imports were valued 
at £670,883,764 and exports at £445,- 
974,964, 

The Royal Commission on Divorce 
and Matrimonial Causes, after three 
years of inquiry, presented its report 
on Nov. 11. Nine members of the 


. Commission agree in recommending 


far-reaching changes in divorce law 
and procedure, the most important of 
which are opposed by the remaining 
three members, who accordingly pre- 
sented a minority report. The Com- 
mission recommend unanimously 
that, as regards the ground for di- 
vorce, the two sexes should be on 
an absolute equality. They are 
unanimous also in recommending 
that power should be given to de- 
clare marriages null in cases of un- 
sound mind, epilepsy and recurrent 
insanity, venereal disease, pregnancy 
of the woman for which the husband 
is not responsible, and wilful re- 
fusal to consummate the marriage. 
Both majority and minority reports 
agree that the publication of re- 


ports of divorce cases should be re- 
stricted, and prohibited entirely dur- 
ing the trials, and that for the bene- 
fit of the poorer classes there should 
be local divorce courts, though the 
minority oppose the number recom- 
mended by the majority. The minor- 
ity oppose any extension of the 
grounds for divorce, which is now 
granted solely for adultery, and in 
this they are most widely at vari- 
ance with the majority, who recom- 
mend the amendment of the divorcee 
law to inelude five additional 
grounds: desertion for three years 
and upward; cruelty; incurable in- 
sanity, after five years’ confinement; 
habitual drunkenness found incurable 
after three years from first order of 
separation; and imprisonment under 
commuted death sentence. 
‘Imperial Wireless Scheme.—A con- 
tract with the Marconi Wireless 
Telegraph Company for the erection 
of wireless stations in the Imperial 
System announced at the Imperial 
Conference of 1911, was signed July 
19. Five stations are immediately 
contemplated, in England (London), 
Cyprus, Aden, South Africa (Pre- 
toria), and India (Bangalore). These 
and all subsequent stations are to 
have a range of at least 2,000 miles 
and are to be erected on specifications 
approved by the Postmaster-General. 
Buildings are to be erected by the 
company “at cost, and all equipment 
is to be supplied for £60,000 per sta- 
tion. At the end of six months’ 
satisfactory working, the company is 
to hand over the stations to be oper- 
ated by the Governments concerned. 
The agreement is for 28 years from 
the completion of the first five sta- 
tions, though it may be terminated 
after 18 years, and during its con- 
tinuance the Marconi Company is to 
receive a royalty of 10 per cent. of 
the gross receipts of the stations. 
Imperial Trade Commission.—In 
pursuance of a resolution of the Im- 
perial Conference of 1911, a repre- 
sentative commission to inquire into 
the natural resources and improve- 
ment of trade of the Empire was 
appointed early in April. The chair- 
man is Sir Edgar Vincent, who suc- 
ceeded Arthur Morley in December, 
the first chairman, Lord Inchcape, 
having withdrawn shortly after his 
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appointment. The commission began 
its sittings in London June 13 and 
after the completion of its investiga- 
tions in the United Kingdom will 
proceed to Australia. 

National Insurance—The opposi- 
tion of a large section of the medical 
profession to certain features of the 
National Insurance Act of 1911 was 
organized Jan. 9 by the formation of 
a special Reform Committee of the 
British Medical Association. The 
doctors’ demands embraced “six car- 
dinal points,” the chief of which 
were for the establishment of a mini- 
mum income limit of £2 a week for 
those entitled to medical benefit, and 
for the increase of the 6s, per head 
of population insured provided for 
medical services under the Act to 8s. 
6d., exclusive of the cost of drugs, 
with additional fees in surgical cases. 
Early in May the Association re- 
quested of its members a_ pledge 
not to work the Act until the de- 
mands of the doctors were granted. 
When the Act went into force on 
July 15 over 20,000 pledges had been 
received. 

The British Medical Association, 
accordingly, on July 23 definitely 
broke off negotiations with the Govy- 
ernment and called upon its members 
to withdraw from advisory insurance 
committees and to refuse medical 
service under the Act. On Oct. 23 the 
Government made a new offer to the 
medical profession, increasing the 
original 6s. to a total of 9s., of which 
the doctors would get 7s. 6d. and 
1s. 6d. would be allowed for drugs. 
The annual cost of the new conces- 
sion was estimated at £1,650,000. 
The British Medical Association, in 
representative meeting on Nov. 19, 
rejected the new terms by an over- 
whelming majority. In December the 
Association submitted the question of 
accepting service under the revised 
terms to a vote of the members. 
The result was again an overwhelm- 
ing majority against service. The as- 
sociation on Dec, 21 again decided to 
continue the fight on the Act, but 
later in the month physicians began to 
desert in large numbers. It was an- 
nounced at the end of the year that 
so many physicians had accepted the 
Government’s terms that the success 
of the medical benefit was assured. 


Nationalization of Telephones.— 
The nationalization of the entire tele- 
phone system of the country was 
completed Jan. 1, when the plant and 
staff of the National Telephone Com- 
pany, a corporation operating about 
1,500 local exchanges, was taken over 
by the Post Office. The company’s 
total claim was £20,925,000. 

The Coal Strike—In October, 1911, 
the coal miners of Great Britain, by 
a drastic revision of rules, conferred 
upon the Miners’ Federation the 
power to declare a national strike for 
aggressive as well as for defensive 
purposes, with the approval of a two- 
thirds majority on a special strike 
ballot. Within six months the Feder- 
ation bad exercised its new power to 
cause a complete suspension of coal 
mining in Great Britain for the 
establishment of the principle of the 
minimum wage. 

Balloting began Jan. 10 on the 
question, “Are you in favor of giv- 
ing notice to establish the principle 
of an individual minimum wage for 
every man and boy working under- 
ground in every district in Great 
Britain?” The result was announced 
at the conference of the Miners’ Fed- 
eration which opened at Birmingham 
Jan. 18; of the 561,522 ballot papers 
returned, 445,801, nearly four-fifths, 
voted in favor of giving notice. The 
Federation accordingly authorized 
the issuing of notices in all districts 
for the suspension of work on Feb. 
29, without prejudice to either local 
or national negotiations. The mini- 
mum rates for pieceworkers other 
than colliers, underground workers at 
day rates, and boys, the Federation 
left for settlement to the different 
districts. For pieceworkers at the 
face of the coal, the Federation form- 
ulated a scale of minima varying be- 
tween 4s. lld. for Somersetshire to 
7s. 6d. for Yorkshire and South 
Wales. In an effort to avert a gen- 
eral strike the Government on Feb. 
27 urged the operators to accept the 
principle of the minimum wage, with 
adequate safeguards against abuse, 
and offered to act as mediator in con- 
ferences for the establishment of. 
minimum rates in the different dis- 
tricts. The operators of practically 
the whole of England and North 
Wales, representing about 60 per 
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cent. of the coal trade, accepted these 
proposals; they were rejected, how- 
ever, by the operators of Scotland, 
South Wales, and smaller areas, and 
as the miners insisted on the accept- 
ance of the minimum wage in every 
district as a preliminary to any fur- 
ther negotiations, work was  sus- 
pended throughout the coal mines of 
Great Britain on Feb. 29. 

The strike immediately affected 
about 850,000 underground workers 
and some 200,000 surface workers. 
The scarcity of fuel at once disor- 
ganized the iron, glass, transport 
and other industries and by the end 
of the second week of the strike 
nearly half .a million workers in 
other trades had been thrown out of 
employment. Shipping was practi- 
cally at a standstill and food prices 
had begun to advance, when the Gov- 
ernment succeeded on March 12 in 
again bringing together representa- 
tives of the operators and miners. 
The conferences, however, were with- 
out result, and on the 15th Premier 
Asquith announced the immediate in- 
troduction of legislation for the es- 
tablishment of the principle of the 
individual minimum wage in the 
coal-mining industry. 

The Minimum Wage Bill was in- 
troduced by the Premier on March 
19. It followed closely the lines of 
the compromise suggested by the 
Government late in February. The 
principle of the minimum wage was 
clearly stated but no attempt was 
made to establish statutory minima. 
The rates were left to the determina- 
tion of district boards in each of 21 
districts, composed of representatives 
of employers and employed, with an 
independent chairman chosen by 
agreement or by the Board of Trade. 
To the district boards was left also 
the establishment of rules to safe- 
guard the operators against maling- 
ering. Aged and infirm workers 
were exempted from the working of 
the Act and also those failing to 
comply with the district rules, the 
decision in these matters lying with 
the district boards. No penalties 
were provided either against miners 
refusing the awards of the boards or 
against operators refusing to pay the 
established minima. 
tal nature of the legislation was rec- 
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ognized by limiting the operation of 
the act to three years. 

The bill received the Royal assent 
on March 29. Coal operators gener- 
ally were ready to give effect to its 
provisions. The Miners’ Federation, 
however, although they had obtained 
legislative enactment of the principle 
for: which they had struck, refused 
to declare the strike at an end with- 
out a mandate from the miners. A 
ballot was accordingly taken on the 
question of returning to work, pend- 
ing a settlement of minimum rates 
by district boards. Of the 445,024 
members voting, 244,011, a majority 
of 42,998, voted to continue the strike. 
The executive committee of the Fed- 
eration, however, in submitting the 
decision to a national conference of 
delegates, recommended in favor of 
a resumption of work. Their advice 
was accepted, and on April 6 the 
strike was declared at an end. 

The first award under the Mini- 
mum Wage Act was made in South 
Wales early in May; it set aside the 
miners’ demand for a rate of 5s. for 
adult laborers and established an 
average rate of 4s. 6d., an _ issue 
which the miners received with mark- 
ed dissatisfaction. In other districts 
in very few cases were the miners 
able to secure either the rates 
scheduled for coal getters before the 
strike or the minimum of 5s. de- 
manded for all adult laborers under- 
ground; the rates fixed as minima, 
however, are higher than the actual 
average rates previously earned by 
a considerable proportion of the lower 
grades of miners, and add about 
$10,000,000 per year to the wages 
bill of the industry. : 

The London Dock Strike—The 
6,000 lightermen employed in the 
port of London struck May 20 in 
support of the employees of one 
lighterage company who had struck 
the previous week to force the dis- 
missal of a non-union watchman. On 
the same day the Transport Workers’ 
Federation ordered its members not 
to assist, during the dispute, in for- 
warding by land goods usually car- 
ried by water. The trouble spread to 
all classes of transport workers with 
extraordinary rapidity, and a general 
strike was declared on the 23rd. 
The strike notice affected 100,000 
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men, and suspended the unloading]the Speech from the Throne was the 


of a large number of ships, many of 
them carrying perishable food prod- 
ucts, with a total tonnage in excess 
of 1,000,000 tons. Im defense of the 
principle of the open shop the em- 
ployers refused to meet the men in 
a conference arranged by the Board 
of Trade, and early in June they re- 
jected the Government’s proposal of 
a joint conciliation board composed 
of representatives of the employers 
and employees. Meanwhile the Gov- 
ernment had taken effective measures 
to guarantee the food supply of Lon- 
don. When the employers rejected 
the Government’s conciliation scheme, 
the Transport Workers’ Federation 
resorted to their final weapon, the 
national strike. The call was issued 
June 10 and affected about 300,000 
men employed in the ports of the 
United Kingdom. It was obeyed, 
however, by not more than 20,000 
men, and the majority of these re- 
turned to work within a week. The 
strike leaders thereupon made direct 
application to the employers for a 
conference. It was not: granted until 
the middle of July, and by this time 
the men’s demands were limited to 
the reinstatement of the strikers. 
The employers represented by Lord 
Devonport, however, would ‘assent to 
no conditions precedent to a resump- 
tion of work, and on the 27th the 
leaders ordered unconditionally a re- 
sumption of work. 

The Census.—Detailed figures of 
the census returns of 1911 for Eng- 
land and Wales appeared in July. 
The total population was 36,070,492, 
of whom 17,445,608 were males and 
18,624,884 females. The increase 
since 1901 was 3,542,649, 10.89 per 
cent., the lowest rate of increase re- 
corded since the first census in 1801. 


THE COLONIES 


Australia—The programme of the 
Labor party announced at the open- 
ing of Parliament on June 19 in- 
cluded a navigation act, the opening 


‘of leasehold areas in the Northern 


Territory rent free for ten years, the 
establishment of a £5 maternity al- 
lowance for mothers, and the provi- 
sion of £4,000,000 to £5,000,000 for 
defense. The principal feature of 


announcement of the Government’s 
intention to amend the constitution 
to permit effective legislation with 
regard to corporations, trusts and 
monopolies connected with trade, 
manufactures or production. A 
monopolies bill along the lines of 
that rejected by the people in 1911 
(see AmERICAN YEAR Boox, 1911, p. 
133) was passed by the House in 
December. 

Revenue during the year ended 
June 30, 1912, totalled £20,546,361, 
compared with £18,806,237 in 1910- 
11; the expenditures of the two years 
totalled, respectively, £14,297,572 and 
£11,321,354. The budget for 1912-13, 
introduced Aug. 1, estimated total 


revenue at £20,422,000, and net 
revenue at £14,343,250, while ex- 
penditure is expected to rise to 
£16,604,791, leaving a deficit of 
£2,261,541. Defense represents near- 
ly one-third of the expenditure, 
£5,438,364. 


Imports of merchandise in 1911 
had a total value of £64,997,907, as 
against £58,682,391 in 1910; the cor- 
responding figures for exports were 
£67,425,172 and £69,855,873, respec- 
tively. Imports from the United 
States increased from £7,659,150 in 
1910 to £9,007,657 in 1911, while 
exports to the United States de- 
clined by about £130,000. 

The census of April 3, 1911, 
showed a population of 4,455,005, of 
whom 2,313,035 were males, an in- 
crease of 681,204 in ten years. New 
South Wales increased 293,602 to 
1,648,448; Victoria 114,481 to 1,313,- 
551; Queensland 107,684 to 605,813; 
South Australia 50,212 to 208,558; 
Western Australia 97,990 to 282,114; 
Tasmania 18,736 to 191,211; while 
the Northern Territory decreased 
1,501 to 3,310, 

Egypt.—Lord Kitchener’s first re- 
port, covering the year 1911, de- 
scribed conditions of ‘continued pros- 
perity. The revenue rose to £E16,- 
793,000 and provided a surplus of 
nearly £E2,000,000. The budget for 
1912 estimated revenue at £15,900,- 
000, and expenditure at £15,400, 000, 
an inerease of about £300,000 over 
1911, Education is receiving con- 
siderable attention, while agriculture 
is being encouraged by all possible 
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means. Of the Soudan the report 
speaks with the greatest enthusiasm. 
A comprehensive irrigation scheme 
has been planned which will open up 
a vast field for development. The 
population now exceeds 3,000,000, and 
Lord Kitchener expects it to double 
in the next five years. 

India.—The celebrations connected 
with the visit of King George and 
Queen Mary, on which the total ex- 
penditure was £787,000, ended at 
Caleutta Jan. 8. On the 10th the 
Royal party sailed from Bombay, 
landing in England Feb. 4. Summing 
up the results of the Emperor’s visit, 
the London Times said that it had 
strengthened the ties which bind 
India to the Crown, deepened the 
sense of loyalty, gratified the princes, 
and tended to pacify conflicting in- 
terests. An attempt on the life of 
Viscount Hardinge, on the occasion 
of the State entry into Delhi on 
Dec. 23, shows, however, that a cer- 
tain class of natives are still in a 
condition of unrest. 


The financial statement for the 


year 1911-12 showed revenue of 
£81,447,900 and expenditure of 
£78,697,900. The surplus of £2,750,- 


000 exceeded that of the budget es- 
timate by nearly two millions ster- 
ling. The estimates for 1912-13 show 
a surplus of £1,511,600; revenue and 
expenditure are on about the same 
seale as in 1911-12. An interesting 
item in the estimates of expenditure 
is £1,333,300 for initial outlay on the 
new capital at Delhi. 

New Zealand.—In the general elec- 
tion of Dec., 1911, the Ward Govern- 
ment suffered severe losses; the new 
Parliament contained 39 Conserva- 
tives, 33 Liberals, 4 Labor members, 
and 4 Independents. The prohibition 
measure submitted to the voters at 
the same election was defeated by a 
small margin; the vote was 259,943 
for to 205,661 against, a 60 per cent. 
majority being required to enact; the 
vote for the continuance of local op- 
tion was. 237,025, against 234,656 
for no-license. 

Parliament was opened on Feb. 16. 
On the 27th only the casting vote 
of the Speaker saved the Govern- 
ment from defeat on a vote of want 
of confidence. Sir Joseph Ward was 
able to carry a motion proroguing 


Parliament and immediately retired 
from the leadership of the party. 
He was succeeded by his Minister of 
Industries, Commerce and Agricul- 
ture, Thomas Mackenzie, who com- 
pleted an entirely new cabinet March 
28. Parliament reassembled July 1, 
and on the 6th, the Government was 
twice defeated, on a want of con- 
fidence resolution by a vote of 41 to 
33. The Mackenzie cabinet there- 
upon resigned and a new ministry 
was formed by Mr. Massey, leader 
of the opposition, on July 10. The 
new government announced its pro- 
gramme on Aug. 6. It proposed an 
elective Legislative Council, each is- 
land to form one constituency return- 
ing 20 members under a system of 
proportional representation; a bill to 
regulate the finances of municipali- 
ties; the regulation of all public 
services except railways by a single 
independent commissioner; an ° in- 
ereased graduated tax on large es- 
tates and a reduction of the tax on 
small estates; and the lowering of 
the pension age for women to 60 
years. i 

South Africa.— The Parliament 
which closed June 25, after a five 
months’ session enacted a Miners’ 
Phthisis Act, a Defense Act, a Land 
Settlement Act, and other legislation 
dealing with agricultural credit, irri- 
gation, the civil service, and rail- 
ways. The Miners’ Phthisis Act 
created a Government insurance fund 
and provided for an annual levy of 
£70,000 on mine owners for the bene- 
fit of afflicted miners. The most im- 
portant piece of legislation was the 
Defense Act. Its fundamental prin- 
ciples were the liability of every 
citizen to render in time of war per- 
sonal service in defense of the Union 
in every part of South Africa; and - 
the liability of every citizen to begin 
a course of military training not 
later than his twenty-first year and 
to complete it in the fourth year 
from the year of commencement. 
The period of training is 30 days 
for the first year and 21 days for 
the three following years. Payment 
during training is provided. 

Karly in April Sir Thomas Smartt 
succeeded Sir Starr Jameson as 
leader of the Unionist Opposition. 
Before his retirement Sir Starr 
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Jameson abandoned his policy of 
conciliation and led an attack on the 
Government’s scheme of reorganiza- 
tion of the civil service. The Gov- 
ernment has suffered from dissen- 
tions in the Cabinet. Differences be- 
tween Mr. Sauer, Minister of Rail- 
ways, and Mr. Hull, Minister of 
Finance, led to the resignation of 
the latter on May 18. The quarrel 
was aired in the House later in the 
month, and in June a Cabinet crisis 
was averted only by a rearrangement 
of portfolios. Late in the year the 
differences between the Premier and 
the anti-Imperialist General Hertzog 
became so acute that General Botha 
resigned on Dec. 15. He was at 
once invited to form a new Cabinet. 
The new ministry, announced Dec. 
20, includes Mr. Sauer, Minister of 
Justice and Native Affairs; General 
Smuts, Minister of Finance and De- 
fense; A. Fischer, Minister of the 
Interior; F. S. Malan, Minister of 


Mines and Education; H. Burton, 
Minister of Railways and Harbors; 
Sir Thomas Watt, Minister of Posts 
and Telegraphs and Public Works; 
and Sir D. de Villiers Graaff. 

The revenues’for 1911-12 were suf- 
ficiently above the estimates to con- 
vert an anticipated deficit of £838,- 
000 into a surplus of £446,000. The 
actual figures of revenue and ex- 
penditures were, respectively, £17,- 
033,000, and £16,587,000. For 1912- 
13 the revenue was estimated at 
£16,112,000 and the expenditure at 
£16,782,343; the deficit of £670,343 
it is proposed to meet by appropriat- 
ing the £855,000 surplus of 1910-11. 

Imports in 1911 totalled £38,382,- 
258, and exports, £57,734,875; the 
corresponding figures for 1910 were 
£39,185,561 and £54,509,270. Of the 
exports, mineral products accounted 
for no less than £48,036,716; gold 


CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


The Foreign Ministry.—The death 
on Feb. 17 of Count Aehrenthal, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
Dual Monarchy since Oct. 24, 1906, re- 
moved from the field of European di- 
plomacy one of the most striking per- 
sonalities among modern statesmen. 
Count Aehrenthal’s foreign policy 
was to raise Austria-Hungary to a 
position of equality with the other 
great Powers, and particularly with 
Germany, and to this end he culti- 
vated the friendship of Italy to off- 
set the preponderating influence of 
Germany in the Triple Alliance. The 
last few weeks of his life were em- 
bittered by the violent attacks of the 
pro-German Clericals on his alleged 
failure adequately to support Ger- 
many in the Morocco incident. 

Count Leopold Berchtold, his suc- 
cessor, is the first Hungarian to hold 
the management of foreign affairs 


- gince 1879. In affirming his loyal ad- 


herence to the principles of Count 
Aehrenthal, Count Berchtold defined 
his foreign policy as the strengthen- 
ing of allied ties, and the develop- 
ment of friendships, especially that 
of Russia, while steadily pursuing 


exports totalled £37,670,972, and 
diamonds, £8,282,879. 

legitimate interests and aims. His 
connection with the international 


events of the year are described on 
another page (see III, International 
Relations). 

Finance.—The budget for the Dual 
Monarchy, as passed by the Delega- 
tions on May 4, provided for expen- 
ditures of $78,685,000 for the army, 
$14,935,000 for the navy, and alto- 
gether a total of $98,104,165. 

Armaments.——An army Dill de- 
signed to raise the peace footing of 
the army from 290,000 to 350,000 
was passed by the Austrian and 
Hungarian legislatures. The measure 
was responsible for a state of chaos 
in Hungarian politics throughout the 
year. The opposition demanded that 
the question of universal suffrage be 
given prior consideration and for 
several months successfully obstruct- 
ed the army bill. ‘Count Khuen 
Hedervary and his Cabinet resigned 
in April, and a new ministry was 
formed by Dr. de Lukacs. With 
the support of Count Tisza, elected 
to the presidency of the Chamber in 
May, Dr. de Lukacs forced the pas- 
sage of the army bill on June 11 by 
expelling its opponents from the 
Chamber. 
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Commetce.—Foreign-trade 
for 1911 show the imports to have 
been valued at $641,576,200, and ex- 
ports at $483,772,800; the  corre- 
sponding figures for 1910 were $579,- 
129,000 and $490,977,000. Imports 
from the United States totalled about 
$65,000,000; exports to the United 
States were valued at $18,889,272, a 
decrease of $1,388,489 from the fig- 
ures for 1910. 


BELGIUM 


The elections of June 2 resulted, 
quite unexpectedly, in the return to 
power of the de Broqueville govern- 
ment, with the Clerical majority in 
the Chamber increased from six to 
16. The chief issue was the main- 
tenance of Church schools, which the 
Clericals wish to place on the same 
financial footing as the communal 
schools. The state of the parties is: 
Clericals, 101; Liberals, 45; Social- 
ists, 38; Christian Democrats, 2. 

At the opening of Parliament on 
Nov. 12, M. Schollaert was elected 
president of the Chamber by a vote 
of 167 to 89. The Premier gave up 
the portfolio of railways for that 
of war. A new departure was the 
creation of a ministry of marine. 
The ministry met the new chamber 
with a costly programme of social 
legislation and national defense. It 
proposed a contributory scheme of 
old-age pensions, compulsory school 
attendance, technical training suited 
to the needs and occupations of the 
various districts of the kingdom, and 
a drastic extension of the system of 
compulsory military service. 

Commerce.—Provisional figures of 
the foreign trade of Belgium in 1911 
show a total of $1,454,826,000, of 
which $800,960,000 represented im- 
ports and $653,866,000 exports. The 
corresponding figures for 1910 were 
$762,619,000 and $622,194,000. Ex- 
ports to the United States declined 
to $37,894,351 from $38,106,590 in 
1910, while imports from the United 
States increased in value from $38,- 
970,448 to $50,002,923. 


DENMARK 


Frederick VIII, King of Denmark, 
died suddenly in Hamburg May 14. 


returns! Late in the evening he left his hotel 


alone for a walk. Half an hour later 
he collapsed in the street, and the 
body, which carried no marks of 
identification, was removed to the 
mortuary of a water-front hospital, 
where it lay unidentified until the 
following morning. 

The late king was born at Copen- 
hagen June 3, 1843, and succeeded his 
father, Christian IX, Jan. 29, 1906. 
He was married July 28, 1869, to 
Princess Louise, daughter of Charles 
XV of Sweden and Norway. His. 
short reign was uneventful and was 
chiefly notable for the establishment 
of friendly relations with Germany 
and the removal, in large measure, 
of the bitter memories of the war of 
1864. 

Christian X, eldest son of Freder- 
ick VIII, was proclaimed king May 
15. The new king was born Sept. 
26, 1870, and was married April 26, 
1898, to Alexandrina, Duchess of 
Mechlenburg-Schwerin, sister of the 
German Crown Princess. 

Commerce. — Denmark’s _ foreign 
trade in 1911 continued to show the 
steady increase which has set a new 
high level each year over a con- 
siderable period. Imports for con- 
sumption were valued at $167,044,- 
400, a gain of $12,354,800 over 1910. 
Exports were valued at $142,736,800, 
$11,309,600 more than in 1910. Trade 
with the United States increased in 
both imports and exports, the latter 
from $1,532,766 in 1910 to $2,394,000. 


FRANCE 


The New Ministry.—Completely 
discredited in the eyes of the nation 
by the revelation that considerations 
of international finance had been 
permitted to enter into the negotia- 
tions with Germany concerning Mo- 
rocco, the French Ministry headed 
by Joseph Caillaux resigned Jan. 10. 
On the previous day M. Clemenceau 
forced M. de Selves, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, to admit that the 
Foreign Office and Jules Cambon, the 
French Ambassador in Berlin, had 
not been kept informed of all nego- 
tiations between France and Ger- 
many, but that secret negotiations 
concerning railway concessions in 
Morocco, Kamerun and the Congo 
had been conducted by the Premier 
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and some of his associates in the 
Cabinet. 

Raymond Poincaré, entrusted on 
Jan. 13 with the task of forming a 
new ministry, was able next day to 
communicate to the President a list 
of ministers containing several names 
of unusual distinction. M. Poincaré 
as Premier took the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs. ‘The other port- 
folios were assigned as follows: Jus- 
_ tice, Aristide Briand (also Vice- 
' President of the Council); Labor, 
Léon Bourgeois; War, Alexandre 
Millerand; Marine, Théophile Del- 
cassé; Finance, L. L. Klotz; Interior, 
Jules Steeg; Public Works, Jean 
Dupuy; Agriculture, Jules Pams; 
Colonies, M. Lebrun; Public. Instruc- 
tion, M. Giushau; Commerce, Fernand 
David. 

Electoral Law.—The chief legis- 
lative event of the year was the pas- 
sage by the Chamber of Deputies of 
an electoral law restoring the regu- 
lations in force before 1889. Since 
that date elections to the Chamber 
have been conducted by the scrutin 
@arrondissement, or balloting by 
districts, under which each depart- 
ment is divided into a number of dis- 
tricts, each returning one deputy, 
for whom alone each elector resident 
in the district votes. Under this 
system, the Chamber has become rep- 
resentative of a very small minority 
of the electors, and the return to the 
scrutin de liste is intended to secure 
the representation of minorities in 
proportion to their strength. The 
country is to be divided into a 
number of departments, to each of 
which a certain number of deputies 
are assigned. The elector may vote 
for a8 many representatives as the 
department possesses. In reality he 
will vote for a list of names corre- 
sponding to the number of deputies 
to be elected. Each list will be of 
a certain political complexion and 
the votes cast for it will represent 
a certain well defined political group. 
To the number of votes recorded for 
each list, the electoral quotient will 
be applied—that is, the number of 
votes will be divided by the quotient 
of the total number of French elec- 
tors of the department and the num- 
ber of deputies assigned to it. The 
result will indicate the number of 


deputies to which the group repre- 
sented by the list is entitled. A 
committee of the Senate accepted in 
November the principle of scrutin de 
liste but rejected the proposal that 
there should be a representation of 
minorities. 

Naval Programme.—The naval pro- 
gramme originally drawn up by Ad- 
miral Boué de Lapeyrére, M. Del- 
cassé’s predecessor as Minister of 
Marine, was passed by the Cham- 
ber of Deputies Feb. 12 by a vote 
of 452 to 53. The scheme, estimated 
to cost about $300,000,000, is de- 
signed to provide by 1920 a battle 
fleet of 28 ships of the line of the 
largest class, 10 scout cruisers and 
52 sea-going destroyers. Sixteen new 
battleships are due to be laid down 
in the period 1910-17 at the rate of 
two a year; the four laid down in 
1910 and 1911 are 25,000-ton ships. 
The other new ships required by 
1920 to complete the programme com- 
prise six scout eruisers, 20 destroyers,. 
20 submarines, and four mine ves- 
sels. 

Finance.—The budget for 1913 es- 
timates expenditure at $932,930,000, 
an increase of $33,540,000 over the. 
previous year, $15,000,000 of which 
is to go to the army and navy. The 
accounts are to be balanced without 
the imposition of new taxes by draw- 
ing on a fund which amounts prac- 
tically to a loan. There is actually, 
however, a deficit of $32,200,000, al- 
though revenue is estimated $25,000,- 
000 higher than in 1912. 

Commerce.—The Morocco incident 
had no effect on France’s foreign 
trade during 1911, which in the ag- 
gregate of $2,766,219,592 exceeded 
that of any previous year. Of this. 
amount $1,575,008,731 represented 
imports, and $1,191,210,861 exports, 
Compared with 1910 imports increas- 
ed $270,357,681, and exports $32,104,- 
006. Imports from the United States. 
increased from $108,816,295 to $170,- 
445,634, while exports to the United 
States decreased from $81,762,713 to 
$76,542,835. During the first ten 
months of 1912 imports showed a 
decrease, from $1,325,600,000 in 1911 
to $1,295,500,000 in 1912, and ex- 
ports a considerable increase, from 
$987,000,000 in 1911 to $1,075,800,000 
in 1912. 
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The Census.—The returns of the 
census of March 5, 1911, published 
early in January, show a total popu- 
lation of 39,601,509, an increase of 
349,264 since 1906. The most note- 
worthy feature of the returns is that 
the increase of the urban popula- 
tion is greater than the total in- 
crease. In 64 out of the 87 depart- 
ments, the population has decreased, 
while in those departments which 
show an increase, it is very largely 
confined to the large towns. 


GERMANY 


The Elections—At the close of 
1911 Germany was in the midst of 
one of the most momentous electoral 
contests since the foundation of the 
Empire. No clearly defined legisla- 
tive issue, such as usually occasions 
a general election in Germany, was 
_presented to the, people. The cam- 
paign, therefore, was largely of a 
tactical character, with the Govern- 
ment parties, somewhat more astute 
than their opponents, arrayed against 
the forces of liberalism and democ- 
racy. The middle and working classes 
have suffered severely by the con- 
stant rise of the cost of living, which 
they attributed to the high tariff on 
agricultural products. The tariff, 
however, received surprisingly little 
attention in the campaign, and the 
general dissatisfaction with the Gov- 
ernment’s conduct of the negotia- 
tions with France in the Morocco 
dispute, particularly with the humil- 
iating retreat of German diplomacy 
after the announcement of Great 
Britain’s attitude, had little of its 
anticipated prominence. Apart from 
the Liberal and Socialist demand for 
increased popular power over the 
Government, the most important is- 
sue was the fiscal reform of 1909 
and the possibility of increased taxa- 
tion in the Empire and Prussia. 

The final result, with the corre- 
sponding figures in the last Reich- 
stag, was as follows: 


BoclaWsine i ayac ctu csee hed 110 (58) 
MCONLOR owes so tlidia oie ee ae 90 (103) 
QOnNSERVATIVES on s5's-anleu ee « 45 (58) 
Free Conservatives ........ 18 (25) 
National Liberals ......... 44 (51) 
GGICAIRY Feta coi soos era ee ¢ 41 (49) 
PO1BS sian toteas 7 cscs pe rere ok aes 18 (20) 
Anti-Semites .............. LHP M2D) 

4 Bae Aino oe 25 (17) 


Other parties 


The Social Democrats, against whom 
all the political resources of the 
Government had been employed, were 
returned with a plurality of the 
Reichstag, and with their numerical 
strength more than doubled by gains 
about equally divided between the 
Blue-Black bloc and the Liberal 
parties. 

The Reichstag.—The first session 
of the new Reichstag was opened by 
the Kaiser Feb. 7. On the 9th, after 
numerous divisions, the Centrist 
leader, Dr. Spahn, was elected Presi- 
dent. He refused to serve with the 
Socialist colleague elected as First 
Vice-President and immediately re- 
signed. His successor was Herr 
Kiimpf, a Radical, elected Feb. 14 
and reélected when permanent or- 
ganization was effected a month 
later. During the summer Herr 
Kampf resigned his seat on a Social- 
ist protest; he was reélected to the 
Reichstag and on Nov. 26 was again 
reélected President. The present 
First Vice-President is a National 
Liberal, and the Second Vice-Presi- 
dent a Radical. 

Armaments.—The anticipated ad- 
ditions to the German army and navy 
were provided by two bills introduced 
in the Reichstag April 15. The army 
bill inereased the peace strength by 
29,000, and provided for higher pay. 
The cost of the increases is esti- 
mated at $24,250,000 in 1912, $31,- 
750,000 in 1913, and $28,500,000 in 
1914. The navy bill added to the 
building programme of the next six 
years three battleships (one to be 
laid down in 1913 and one in 1916), 
two eruisers and several submarines. 
Up to 1920 the personnel of the navy 
is to be increased annually by an 
average of 75 officers and 1,600 men. 
The new ships are to form part of a 
third active squadron. The increase 
in the navy is expected to cost 
$3,750,000 in 1912, $7,000,000 in 
1913, ‘and $10,750,000 in 1916. The 
bills were passed May 21, and the 
following day the Reichstag ad- 
journed, after passing two financial 
bills to meet the new expenditures 
on armaments (see “Finance,” infra). 

The estimates for “the financial 
year 1914, presented to the Reichstag 
in November, reckoned the cost of 
new ship construction at $57,083,500, 
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a decrease of $4,121,500 from the last 
budget. The personnel of the navy 
is inereased by 3,394 officers and 
69,495 men, much in excess of the 
normal increases of previous years. 
Finance.—The budget for the fis- 
cal year ended March 31, 1912, es- 
timated revenue and expenditure at 
$731,197,525. The estimates for the 
current year totalled $704,815,000. 
The amount to be raised by loan to 


balance the extraordinary budget 
was $10,940,000, compared with 
$24,375,000 in the previous year. 


The total for the army was $192,625,- 
000, an inerease of $10,310,000 over 
the previous year, while naval expen- 
diture was estimated actually some- 
what lower than the $114,508,500 
appropriated in 1911-12. These fig- 
ures, however, made no allowance 
for the increases in armaments later 
voted by the Reichstag (see “Arma- 
ments,” supra). The Government in 
introducing the Army and Navy 
bills proposed no changes in taxa- 
tion beyond the abolition of the 
Liebesgabe, a rebate of taxes granted 
country distilleries. Eventually, 
however, the Reichstag, in passing 
the defence bills on May 21, estab- 
lished a “tax on wealth” and an in- 
heritance tax, in addition to abolish- 
ing the Liebesgabe. ‘ 
Budget figures for 1914 published 
in November balanced revenue and 
expenditure at $762,080,000. Among 
permanent increases in expenditure 
are $4,025,000 for the army and 
$5,375,000 for the navy. The ‘ex- 
penditure for the navy out of loans 
is to be $12,775,000, a decrease of 
$7,855,000. For submarines the ex- 
penditure of $5,000,000 is retained. 
Commerce.—In spite of the Mo- 
roceo incident, Germany’s foreign 
trade in 1911 reached the new high 
level of $4,338,044,802, increasing 
$302,947,582, or 7.5 per cent. over 
1910. Imports were valued at 
$2,309,756,442, and exports at $1,928,- 
419,038; in 1910 the corresponding 
figures were  $2,126,321,988 and 
$1,778,969,318. Imports of merchan- 
dise from the United States were 
$282,600,000 in 1910 and $319,800,000 
in 1911, while exports to the United 
States in the same years were $150,- 
600.000 and $152,300,000. Foreign 
trade continued to increase during 


1912; its total value during the first 
half year was $2,258,848,480, of 


‘which imports of merchandise repre- 


sented $1,210,092,436 and exports 
$995,005,410, against $1,112,572,174 
and $909,957,538, respectively, in the 
first half of 1911. 

The Standard Oil Company.—In 
October the Government announced a 
scheme for dealing with the threat- 
ened monopoly of the German oil in- 
dustry by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, which has been in practically 
complete control of the wholesale 
trade since 1890 and has in recent 
years pursued a vigorous campaign 
for control of the retail trade as well. 
The Government proposed ‘the es- 
tablishment of a trading company 
under Government control to have 
a charter for 30 years and to be 
capitalized at $15,000,000, one-fifth 
of the shares of which, carrying 
five-fold voting powers, should be al- 
lotted to German companies which 
should be prohibited from _ trans- 
ferring them without the Govern- 
ment’s consent. The great banks 
and commercial houses were invited 
to participate in the financing of this 
company, which was to engage in the 
wholesale trade exclusively, and in 
October a syndicate of banks was 
formed to take up the shares. At 
the close of the year, however, owing 
to opposition in the Reichstag, the 
Government’s scheme was practically 
abandoned. 


ITALY 


Annexation of Tripoli—The open- 
ing of Parliament on Feb, 22 was 
accompanied by extraordinary dem- 
onstrations of patriotic fervor and 
enthusiasm for the Turkish war (see 
Turkey, infra). On the following day 
the decree of annexation of Tripoli 
was approved and converted into law 
by a majority of 431 votes against 
39. The legislative session was 
otherwise without incident. 

Finance.—The budget estimates for 
1912-13, issued late in January, 
placed the revenue at $516,000,000, 
and expenditure at  $514,000,000. 
These figures, however, not only take 
no account of war expenditure for 
1912-13 nor for the preceding year 
after Noy. 30,1911. The estimates for 
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1912-13 were, exclusive of the war 
expenditure, $84,832,000 for the army 
and $42,834,000 for the navy. Sup- 
plementary estimates of $12,000,000 
for the army and $4,250,000 for the 


navy were introduced in June. A 
financial statement issued Dec. 6 
showed a_ surplus of $20,000,000 


for the year 1911-12. Surpluses are 
expected for the two following years. 
The actual expenditures of the year 
on the Turkish war were stated to 
have been $132,000,000. 

Commerce.—Foreign trade in 1911 
was the largest in Italy’s history. 
Exclusive of precious metals, imports 
were $648,112,065, an increase of 
$21,638,712 over 1910, and exports 
$418,677,304, an increase of $17,241,- 
677. Imports from the United States 
increased from $58,049,189 in 1910 to 
$81,281,564, while exports to the 
United States declined from $50,282,- 
676 to $44,194,684. During the first 
six months of 1912, exports were 
valued at $220,329,482, an increase of 
$11,797,034 over the first half year 
of 1910, and imports $348,010,044, a 
decrease of $2,214,495. 

The Camorrist Trial—After a trial 
lasting nearly 16 months, during 
which 650 witnesses were examined 
in over 300 sittings, all the Camor- 
rists on trial at Viterbo for the mur- 
der of Cuoccolo, a fellow Camorrist 
{see AMpRICAN YEAR Book, 1911, p. 
138), were found guilty on all counts 
by the jury on July 8. Wight of 
the prisoners were sentenced to 30 
years’ imprisonment; the others re- 
ceived terms ranging from four to 
20 years. 


PORTUGAL 


Administration.—The Vasconcellos 
Cabinet resigned early in June, ow- 
ing to dissentions between the Demo- 
crats and the Unionists, the chief 
supporters of the Government. The 
Premier retained the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs in the new coalition 
Cabinet formed by Dr. Duarte Leite, 
who assumed the Ministry of the In- 
terior. The other members of the 
new cabinet, and their portfolios, 
were: Vicente Ferreira, Finance; 
Correia Barreto, War; Cerveira de 
Albuquerque, Colonies; Correia de 
Lemos, Justice; Fernandes Costa, 


Marine; and Costa Ferreira, Public 
Works. 

Parliament was opened Noy. 12 in 
an atmosphere of depression. The 
Minister of Finance introduced his 
promised reforms, which include the 
refunding of the internal and part of 
the floating debt. The sum of $100,- 
000,000 is to be asked for the reor- 
ganization of the navy and army, and 
in order to secure funds without re- 
course to a foreign loan, it is pro- 
posed to increase the paper currency, 


| by a new contract with the Bank of 


Portugal, from $85,000,000 to $130,- 
000,000 without increasing the metal- 
lic reserves. 

The strength of the Republic was 
tested during the year by a general 
strike declared in Lisbon on Jan. 29, 
and by monarchist rising under Capt. 
Paiva Conceiro. In both cases the 
Government acted with promptness 
and decision and by wholesale arrests 
prevented the disturbances from 
reaching serious proportions. 

Finance.—The first budget of the 
republic, covering the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1912, and the budget for 
the year 1912-13 were both presented 
to Parliament in January. The first 
showed a deficit of about $2,000,000, 
which was increased to $4,000,000 in 
the second. The London Heonomist, 
however, estimated the actual deficit 
for 1911-12 at nearly $15,000,000, 
and considers Portuguese finances to 
be in a deplorable condition. The in- 
crease of expenditure over the last 
budget of the monarchy was about 
$5,000,000, and instead of retrench- 
ing, the republican government has 
been. wastefully extravagant. The 
revenue for 1911-12 was estimated at 
about $76,000,000 and the expendi- 
ture at $78,000,000. 


RUSSIA 


The Fourth Duma—The Third 
Duma, the first to remain in session 
for the constitutional term of five 
years, was prorogued June 21 and 
dissolved Sept. 12. Elections to the 
Fourth Duma were begun Sept. 23. 
The result was the election of a pro- 
gressive Duma, made up as follows: 
Right, 63; Nationalists, 90; Center, 
34; Octobrists, 95; Poles, 15; Mos- 
lems, 7; Progressists, 45; Constitu- 
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tional Democrats, 59; Labor, 10; So- 
cial Democrats, 15; Independents, 9. 
Of the 442 members, about 150 may 
be regarded: as reactionary, while 170 
(Octobrists, Center, Progressists, and 
possibly some Poles) are prepared to 
‘form a Moderate Center party, un- 
friendly to the Ministry on account 
of its treatment of the Octobrists. 
The Constitutional Democrats, Labor 
and Socialist groups are likely to be 
uncompromising in opposition to the 
Ministry. 

On the opening of the Duma on 
Nov. 25, the Octobrists and the Op- 
position united in a protest against 
Clerico-Bureaucratic interference with 
the elections and succeeded in reélect- 
ing M. Rodzianko to the presidency 
of the Duma. : 

Naval Programme.—The most im- 
portant legislation of the year was 
the adoption by the Duma June 20, 
by a majority of 228 to 71, of a Navy 
bill providing for a capital expendi- 
ture of $215,000,000 during the pe- 
riod 1912-17. The construction pro- 
gramme calls for four 30,000-ton, 
2614-knot super-Dreadnoughts armed 
with nine 14-inch guns, eight small 
eruisers, of which four are for the 
Baltic; 36 destroyers for the Baltic; 
18 submarines; and several auxiliary 
vessels, Extensive harbor improve- 
ments are to be undertaken at Kron- 
stadt, Sveaborg, Nicolaieff, and Vla- 
divostok, and a new naval base is to 
be created by 1923 at Reval, at a cost 
of $35,000,000. 

Finance——The third consecutive 
budget without a deficit was present- 
ed to the Duma March 12. In the 
estimates for 1911 revenue and ex- 
penditure balanced at $1,360,000,000; 
the realized surplus was upward of 
$115,000,000. For 1912 the revenue 
was estimated at $1,430,300,000, and 
expenditure at $1,487,600,000. These 
figures took no account of the naval 
increases later voted by the Duma. 
The budget for 1913, introduced in 
the Fourth Duma late in October, 
was not so favorable. With an esti- 
mated revenue of $1,540,000,000, 
there is an estimated deficit of $15,- 
000,000 to be covered by a loan. The 
army estimates provided for an ex- 
penditure of $273,000,000, an increase 
over the last budget of over $26,- 
00,000. 
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Railways.—A Government commis- 
sion appointed to devise a plan for 
railway development reported during 
the year. The report advocates the 
construction of approximately 20,000 
miles of railways during the next 
five years, according to a definite 
and carefully conceived programme, 
either by State or private enterprise. 
The scheme is threefold: first, to link 
up by short, direct lines the principal 
cities of the Empire; second, to pene- 
trate the vast territories hitherto in- 
accessible; and, third, to provide for 
the development of agriculture by 
systems of auxiliary lines. Nearly 
6,000 miles of lines are projected for 
Asiatic Russia. Moscow is taken as 
the economic and strategic center of 
the Empire. From it radiate two of 
the three proposed trunk lines, one 
to Wilna, 500 miles long, the other 
to the southwest, communicating 
with the Balkan States. The third 
trunk line is projected between St. 
Petersburg and Alexandrovsk. 


SPAIN 


Administration.— The widespread 
industrial and revolutionary disturb- 
ances of September, 1911, led late in 
the year to a rupture of the friendly 
alliance between the dynastic Liberal 
party, led by Premier Canalejas, and 
the Republicans, Socialists, and 
other groups of the Left. During 
the last quarter of the year the Gov- 
ernment took exceptionally severe 
measures throughout the kingdom to 
restore order and to punish the pro- 
moters of the revolutionary move- 
ment. More than three thousand 
strikers and agitators were impris- 
oned, but only a few of the more 
prominent agitators were held for 
trial. On Jan. 12 one of the most 
important of the agitators, con- 
victed of murder, was granted a 
reprieve at the instance of the King, 
but against the advice of the Govern- 
ment, which immediately resigned. 
Three days later, however, the King 
persuaded Sefior Canalejas and his 
ministry to resume office. 

In March the Premier took advan- 
tage of a recess of the Cortes to re- 
organize his Cabinet. The new min- 
istry comprised five members of the 
last administration: the Premier; 
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Garcia Prieto, the Foreign Minister; 
Barroso, Minister of the Interior; 
and General Lugar and Admiral Pi- 
dal, the Ministers, respectively, of 
War and Marine; and four new Min- 
isters, all veteran statesmen: Diego 
Arias de Miranda, Grace and Jus- 
tice; Santiagoalba, Public Instruc- 
tion; Juan Navarro Reverter, Fi- 
nance; and Manual Villanueva, Pub- 
lic Works. 

A crisis was narrowly averted 
early in July on the Government 
bill granting a measure of pro- 
vincial home rule. The measure was 
attacked by the Conservatives as a 
theft from their platform, and by a 
certain section of the Liberals as a 
concession to the spirit of “regional- 
ism” inconsistent with the tradition 
of their party. The Chamber, how- 
ever, gave the Premier a vote of con- 
fidence, and on July 4 passed a reso- 
lution welcoming the bill by a vote 
of 171 to 19, later accepting the 
measure without a division. The de- 
fection of a large part of his sup- 
port, however, placed the Premier in 
a position of great difficulty, and on 
his recommendation the King ad- 
journed the Cortes, July 9. 

Early in October the railway em- 
ployees by an overwhelming vote de- 
cided upon a general strike on Oct. 
8 for increased wages and a reduc- 
tion of working hours. The proposed 
strike had the support of the revolu- 
tionary elements, and the Premier 
immediately issued Royal orders call- 
ing out the first reserves of the army 
and navy. Canalejas announced that 
a general strike would be suppressed 
by every legitimate means at the dis- 
posal of the Government. On the as- 
surance of the Premier that reason- 
able demands would be favorably 
considered by the Government, the 
strike movement was suspended pend- 
ing the action of the Cortes, which 
was summoned to meet Oct. 14. Leg- 
islation providing machinery for the 
peaceful settlement of labor disputes 
was introduced immediately after the 
opening. 

On Nov. 12 Premier Canalejas was 
assassinated by an anarchist in Ma- 
drid, and the most stable administra- 
tion Spain has had in many years 
came to an end. His successor was 
Count Romanones, president of the 


Chamber of Deputies, whose place 
was taken by Sefior Moret. There 
was no other change in the ministry. 

Finance.—Revenue in 1911 amount- 
ed to $218,371,008 and expenditure 
to $201,851,945. The budget for 
1912 estimated the revenue at the 
same figure as last year, but in- 
creased the estimate of expenditure 
to $218,367,041. For 1913 a further 
increase to $229,380,234 is estimated, 
will reduce the surplus to $4,107,600. 

Commerce.—Imports into Spain in 
1911 totaled in value $191,844,974, 
an increase of $11,838,392 over the 
imports in 1910; exports, on the oth- 
er hand, declined $903,125 to $173,- 
790,359. Exports to the United 
States increased from $18,686,841 to 
$19,657,171. 


TURKEY 


Politics—During the last quarter 
of. 1911 the domestic affairs of ‘Tur- 
key reached a state of confusion 
which attracted the attention of the 
outside world little less than her 
external relations. The European 
frontier vilayets were being pillaged 
by revolutionary bands from Bul- 
garia, Montenegro and Greece, and 
in Asia, Armenia and Kurdistan were 
in a state of ferment. But the most 
serious indication of the weakness of 
the internal administration was the 
political strife which raged both in 
and outside of Parliament. Said 
Pasha’s government,’ dominated by 
the Young Turks party, was sub- 
jected to the most vehement attacks 
by almost the entire Turkish press, 
and in opposition to it there grew 
up in Parliament a violently hostile 
coalition known as the JHntente 
Libverale, comprising all political 
parties except the Socialists and con- 
taining many deserters from the 
Young Turks. The Parliamentary 
situation reached a crisis in Decem- 
ber, when Said Pasha introduced an 
amendment to the constitution af- 
fecting most seriously the privileges 
of Parliament; it conferred on the 
Sovereign the right to dissolye the 
Chamber without the consent of the 
Senate in the event of definitive and 
repeated rejection of a proposal of 
the Cabinet as an alternative to ac- 
cepting the resignation of the Cabi- 
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net, and prescribed the suspension of 
parliamentary labors in time of 
war. The amendment failed of the 
support of the required two-thirds 
majority of the Chamber, and in 
consequence of this defeat Said Pasha 
and the Cabinet formed in Septem- 
ber, 1911 (see AMERICAN YEAR Book, 
1911, p. 143), resigned on Dec. 30. 

Said Pasha was again charged with 
the formation of a ministry. Most 
of the old ministers were retained 
in the cabinet announced Jan. 3, 
which included Assim Bey, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs; Memdukh Bey, 
Minister of Justice; Mahmud Shevket 
Pasha, Minister of War; Nail Bey, 
Minister of Finance. The proposed 
amendment to the constitution was 
immediately reintroduced in _ the 
Chamber and again rejected, Jan. 13; 
nevertheless, the Chamber was dis- 
solved by Imperial decree on the 
18th, the Senate approving the dis- 
solution. 

The general election, held early in 
April, resulted in a sweeping victory 
for the Committee of Union and 
Progress, obtained by gerrymander, 
intimidation of voters and other cor- 
rupt devices. Immediately after the 
meeting of the new Chamber on 
April 19, the opponents of the Com- 
mittee, at least morally supported by 
nearly all the tried officials and men 
of character and position, began an 
attack on the Government’s conduct 
of the elections and of the Turco- 
Italian war. Disaffection appeared 
in the army in June (see “The Al- 
banian Revolt,” infra) and on July 
9 Mahmud Shevket Pasha, minister 
of war, resigned. On the 13th Said 
Pasha made a long defense of the 
Government’s policy in the Chamber 
and was rewarded next day by a 
vote of confidence, but with several 
other resignations from the cabinet 
in prospect, the ministry resigned on 
July 17. On July 21 Ghazi Mukhtar 
Pasha was made Grand Vizier and 
formed the strongest cabinet in many 
years. It imeluded Nazim Pasha, 


‘Minister of War; Mahmud Mukhtar 


Pasha, Minister of Marine; Kiamil 
Pasha, President of the Council; 
Nuradunghian Gabriel Effendi, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs. Ferid Pasha, 
Minister of the Interior; Hilmi 


Pasha, Minister of Justice; and 
Abdarrahman Bey, Minister of 
Finance. The new Ministry at once 


appointed a commission to investi- 
gate the grievances of the Albanians, 
but found their projects of reform 
hampered by the Chamber pledged 
to the Committee of Union and 
Progress. By an ingenious straining 
of the constitution, therefore, they 
caused the dissolution of the Cham- 
ber on Aug. 5. 

The ministry, however, soon be- ~ 
came involved in new trials. Several 
members resigned in August, and 
after the great successes of the 
Balkan allies in October Ghazi 
Mukhtar Pasha retired from the 
Grand Vizierate. On Oct. 30 Kiamil 
Pasha completed his fifth ministry, 
which retained Nazim Pasha, Minis- 
ter of War and Commander in Chief 
of the Turkish army, Nuradung- 
hian Gabriel Effendi, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and Abdarrahman 
Bey, Minister of Finance, and in- 
eluded Halil Pasha, Minister of 
Marine; Reshid Bey, Minister of the 
Interior, and Arif Hikmet Pasha, 
Minister of Justice. 

The Turco-Italian War.—At the 
close of 1911, after three months of 
war, there were 92,000 Italians in 
North Africa, in occupation of five 
points on a coastline 1,100 miles long, 
restricted to the defensive and with- 
out the means for penetrating far 
into the interior. Opposed to them, 
in practical control of the entire ter- 
ritory annexed to Italy by decree, 
were a few thousand Turks com- 
manding large forces of Arab irregu- 
lars. These troops continued to 
harass the Italian positions, but the 
land operations attracted little at- 
tention. Interest was centered on 
the naval campaign in which Italy 
carried the war into Turkish waters. 

The first important naval engage- 
ment of the war occurred Jan. 7, off 
Konfuda on the Red Sea, where 
seven Turkish gunboats were sunk, 
after hard fighting, by an Italian 
cruiser squadron, Beirut was bom- 
barded on Feb. 24, in the course of 
an attack on two Turkish warships 
in the harbor, and on April 18 a 
squadron of 20 Italian warships bom- 
barded the forts at the entrance to 
the Dardanelles. The Turkish au- 
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thorities at once set adrift floating 
mines and declared the Dardanelles 
closed. Navigation was suspended 
until after May 3, when Turkey be- 
gan to clear the straits (see III, 
Tripoli). A series of attacks on 
Turkish islands in the Aigean, which 
continued at intervals until the close 
of the war on Oct. 15 (see I], 
Tripoli) was begun by the occupa- 
tion of Rhodes on May 4. Late in 
May Turkey retaliated by ordering 
all Italian subjects, with the excep- 
tion of artisans, widows and orphans, 
and members of religious orders, to 


leave Turkish territory within a 
fortnight. 
The land campaign, meanwhile, 


was confined to the coast of Tripoli 
and Cyrenaica, where the hold of 
Italy was gradually strengthened. 
Gargaresh was occupied on Jan. 20 
and Bu Kemmesh on April 23. The 
next important gain was Bu Sceifa, 
captured June 17. The occupation of 
the important coast towns was com- 
pleted by the capture of Zuara on 
Aug. 6. The repulse, with great 
slaughter, of an Arab attack on 
Derna on Sept. 17 was the last im- 
portant engagement of the war. 

The Albanian Revolt—An insur- 
rection broke out in Albania early in 
May and spread with alarming rap- 
idity. The demands of the rebels 
were for improved administration of 
justice, substitution of Albanian for 
Turkish officials, restitution of arms, 
limitation of military service in time 
of peace to Europe, and recognition 
of Albanian as the official language. 
On June 25 a battalion of troops 
mutinied at Monastir and joined 
the insurgents. During the following 
weeks there were numerous deser- 
tions from other posts. The revolted 
soldiery demanded the impeachment 
of the Hakki Pasha and Said Pasha 
Cabinets, whom they held responsible 
for the continued reverses in Tripoli, 
and voiced the general dissatisfac- 
tion of the army with the Committee 
of Union and Progress whom they 
had originally placed in power. The 
revolt, as noted above, indirectly 
eaused the downfall of the Said 
Pasha ministry. Military operations 
against the insurgents made- little 
progress. Late in July, however, an 
armistice was arranged pending “ 


investigation of the Albanian ques- 
tion by the commission appointed by 
the new ministry. A permanent basis 
of agreement was reached in August, 
accepted by both extremists and 
moderates, which granted practically 
all the reforms demanded, with the 
exception of the impeachment of the 
two preceding ministries and the 
restitution of arms, and offered full 
amnesty to the insurgents. 

The Balkan War.—Turkey’s rela- 
tions with the Balkan States, which 
led to the outbreak of war in October 
are reviewed in another department of 
the YEAR Boox (III, International 
Relations). The Balkan allies began 
the mobilization of their armies on 
Sept. 30; the next day Turkey called 
to the colors all available reserves, 
and on Oct. 3 Nazim Pasha was ap- 
pointed commander in chief. Mon- 
tenegro, in adyance of the other 
allies, declared war on Turkey on 
Oct. 8 and immediately moved 
troops over the Albanian frontier. 
The objective of the Montenegrin 
army was Scutari, towards which 
the main body of the army moved in 
two divisions, while a third began 
operations in northern Albania. The 
first division of the main force re- 
duced the fortresses of Detchitch on 
Oct. 9 and Tuzi on Oct.16. On the lat- 
ter date the northern army oceupied 
Berane. On the 19th the second 
division of the main force began to 
advance from Podgoritza towards 
Scutari, taking the route to the 
north of Seutari Lake; on the same 
day the first division captured 
Gusinje. At Scutari the Turks made 
a determined stand. The bombard- 
ment of Tarabosh was begun on 
Oct. 18, but incessant rains interfered 
with the military operations and the 
main object of the Montenegrin cam- 
paign was unattained at the sus- 
pension of hostilities on Dec, 3. On 
Nov. 16, however, a Montenegrin 
foree occupied San Giovanni di 
Medua, on the Adriatic. 

On Oct. 17, Turkey declared war 
on Bulgaria and Servia, who ac- 
cepted the challenge, and a counter 
declaration was made by Greece. 
The Bulgarian army crossed the 
frontier in three corps. The First 
Corps occupied Mustafa Pasha on the 


aes and immediately pushed on to 
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Adrianople. The Second Corps in- 
vaded Thrace, and’ the Third Corps 
entered Macedonia, occupying with- 
out opposition several places in the 
Struna valley. By the 22nd the 
First Corps had reached the .outer 
defences of Adrianople and on the 
24th won at Kirk Kilisse the first 
great battle of the war. The Turkish 
army under Mahmud Mukhtar Pasha 
retreated with a considerable amount 
of munitions of war and was pur- 
sued by the Bulgarians, under Gen- 
eral Savoff, who attempted by a 
great turning movement to cut off 
the Turkish main army, concen- 
trated near Lule Burgas, from the 
capital. All units of. the Turkish 
army, except that holding Adrian- 
ople, were now ordered to fall back 
on the main body. To meet the 
Bulgarian movement, the main army 
reconcentrated further east, with 
headquarters at Tchorlu. Lule Bur- 
gas was occupied by the Bulgarians 
on Oct. 28 and next day the great 
battle of the war was begun, the 
main Bulgarian and Turkish armies 
engaging along a front of 22 miles. 
On the 30th the left wing of Mazim 
Pasha’s army was driven back on 
Tchorlu. The rout of the Turkish 
army of 150,000 men was complete. 
The Turkish loss was in the neigh- 
borhood of 25,000 killed and wounded 
and 2,000 prisoners. The beaten 
army retired in great disorder on 
the Tchataldja lines, closely follow- 
ed by the victors. The siege of 
Adrianople was left to a force of 
20,000 reservists, and all the available 
Bulgarian troops took part in the 
advance on the last defences of Con- 
stantinople. The retreating Turks 
were defeated in engagements fought 
on Nov. 4 and 5. Once within the 
Tchataldja lines, however, the broken 
army made a successful stand and 
repulsed the attack on the defences 
which the Bulgarians began in force 
on Nov. 12. The next day Turkey 
decided to open negotiations for a 


_ cessation of hostilities directly with 


the Balkan allies. The terms of the 
allies were submitted on Novy. 20, but 
were immediately rejected and mili- 
tary operations, which had been prac- 
tically suspended for a few days, 
were vigorously resumed. Within a 


week, however, conferences were 
again in progress and resulted on 
Dec. 3 in the signing of a protocol 
of armistice, providing for negotia- 
tions for a final peace. At the close 
of the year, therefore, the belligerent 
armies were resting on their arms, 
while peace terms were under dis- 
cussion in London (see III, Inter- 
national Relations). Adrianople, 
meanwhile, though not revictualed, 
continued to hold out against the 
besieging force, 

The Servian army under Crown 
Prince Alexander crossed the frontier 
near Vrania, and in three columns 
advanced on. Uskub. Prishtina was 
occupied on Oct. 22, and Novi Bazar 
on the 23rd. On the 24th Kumanovo 
was captured after 60 hours’ fighting, 
the Turks losing about 5,000 men. 
Uskub was occupied on Oct. 26, the 
Turkish army retiring to Ovtche 
Polye, after a second defeat be- 
tween Kumanovo and Uskub. At 
Ovtche Polye they were again routed 
and began a continuous retreat be- 
fore the victorious Servians, who 
now overran all northern Macedonia. 
A strong column anticipated the 
Greeks at Monastir, which was oc- 
cupied on Noy. 18, after the most 
desperate battle of the campaign in 
Macedonia. The capture of Durazzo, 
on the Adriatic, on Nov. 28 was the 
last important Servian victory, and 
led to:the most serious apprehensions 
of a general European war of any 
event of the Balkan struggle (see 
III, International Relations). 

Greek armies under the command 
of Crown Prince Constantine invaded 
both Macedonia and Epirus on Oct. 
18 and occupied Elassona and other 
frontier towns. On the '2Ist troops 
were landed in Lemnos. On Oct. 25 
the Greeks captured Selfidji and ad- 
vaneed on Monastir and Salonika. 
Prevesa, already blockaded by sea, 
was occupied by the army in Epirus 
on Noy. 2. The principal success of 
the Greek campaign, however, was the 
capture of Salonika on Nov. 8. Greece 
refused to become a party to the 
armistice signed Dec. 3 and continued 
both land and naval operations dur- 
ing December, but without material 
result. A Greek delegate, however, 
took part in the peace conference. 
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On Dec. 21 the London Economist 
published the following estimate of 
the cost of the war, on the basis of 
$2.50 per man per day of actual war, 
excluding the cost of mobilization 
and upkeep after the cessation of 
hostilities: 


Men WB§xpenditure 

Bulgaria ....... 800,000 $35,250,000 
Servia.gri5-.0.</s0 200,000 23,500,000 
Greece ......-.. 150,000 24,000,000 
Montenegro .... 40,000 5,600,000 
PREY Dee ciara tern 400,000 64,000,000 
Total ........ 1,090,000 $152,350,000 


Finance.—The budget for the year 


for expenditure of $155,385,978, as 
against $141,570,697 in 1910-11, The 
estimated revenue was $122,125,267, 
compared with $111,565,736 the pre- 
vious year. The Italian war added to 
the estimated expenditure extraordi- 
nary grants of about $22,000,000. The 
optimistic budget for the current 
year, issued early in February, is of 
little real significance, since it makes 
no provision for either the Italian or 
the Balkan wars. Expenditure is es- 
timated at $150,090,000, and the 
revenue at $134,000,000, leaving a de- 
ficit of $16,090,000, as against the es- 
timated deficit of over $33,000,000 the 


ended March 138, 1912, provided} previous year. 
ASIA 
CHINA was able to complete a cabinet com- 


The Revolution—The position of 
affairs at the close of 1911 offered 
encouraging indications of an early 
settlement between the monarchy 
and the revolutionists. During De- 
cember hostilities had been suspended 
under the terms of an armistice con- 
cluded Nov. 30 and thrice renewed. 
Since Dec. 18 peace negotiations had 
.been conducted at Shanghai by Wu 
Ting-fang and Tang Shao-yi; and on 
Dec. 28 their deliberations were*lim- 
ited to the consideration of methods 
of selecting delegates to a national 
convention, to which the Throne 
agreed, in an Imperial edict issued 
by Yuan Shih-kai with the uwnani- 
mous consent of the Manchu princes, 
to leave the determination of China’s 
future form of government. The 
election of Sun Yat-sen on Dec. 29 
“President of the Provisional Goy- 
ernment of the United Provinces of 
China,” by delegates of 14 provincial 
assemblies in purely provisional con- 
vention at Nanking, was an event 
which seemed, at the time, of little 
significance. 

On New Year’s Day, Sun Yat-sen 
was formally inaugurated President 
at Nanking. In his inaugural mes- 
sage he pledged himself to resign the 
provisional office on the abdication of 
the Manchus and the restoration of 
peace. His first official act was to 
adopt the Gregorian calendar. On 
the following day, the new President 


prising some of the ablest men in 
China; with the revolutionary Gen- 
eral Li Yuan-heng, the Vice-Presi- 
dent, were associated Huang Sing, 
Premier and Minister of War; Wang 
Chung-hui, Foreign Minister, a grad- 
uate of Yale and a scholar of rare 
attainments; Chen Chin-tao, Minis- 
ter of Finance; Chang-chien, Minis- 
ter of Agriculture, Industry and 
Commerce; and Wu Ting-fang, Min- 
ister of Justice. 

The terms accepted by Tang Shao- 
yi for the extension of the armistice 
on Dec. 29, 1911, pledged the mon- 
arehy to contract no foreign loan 
pending the meeting of the National 
Convention, and immediately to 
withdraw the Imperial troops from 
certain strong positions in the cen- 
tral provinces, which the revolution- 
ists engaged not to occupy. On Jan. 
2 the Empress-Dowager engaged to 
furnish Yuan Shih-kai with three 
million taels from the Palace funds, 
a sum sufficient to carry on the Gov- 
ernment services for at least six 
weeks. The same day Tang Shao-yi 
resigned as Yuan’s peace envoy, re- 
pudiated, it was said, by his chief 
because of his sweeping and inju- 
dicious concessions to the revolution- 
ists. With a plentiful supply of 
money, Yuan Shih-kai’s confidence 
seemed to return. In the face of the 
bitter protests of the revolutionists, 
he forced Wu Ting-fang to adopt the 
telegraph as a means of continuing 
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the negotiations; but a deadlock was 
very soon reached on the question of 
the constitution of the national con- 
vention, Yuan Shih-kai proposing 
three delegates from each of the 22 
provinces, to be elected by the Pro- 
vincial Assemblies, while Wu Ting- 
fang demanded the nomination of 
the representatives of 14 provinces 
in session at Nanking. 

Yuan’s confidence, however, was 
soon shaken. The mutiny of Imperial 
troops at Lanchau and the general 
condition of anarchy in Szechuan 
Province forced the Powers on Jan. 
6 to occupy the railroad between Pe- 
king and the sea, in accordance with 
the terms of the protocol of 1901. 
On Jan. 8, Russia notified China that 
the autonomy of Outer Mongolia in 
internal affairs must be recognized, 
and next day Russian troops pro- 
ceeded to expel Chinese from the se- 
ceded provinces. By the middle of 
the month Yuan Shih-kai was beset 
with so many difficulties that the 
plan of assembling a national con- 
yention had been abandoned, and, 
with the approval of nearly all the 
Manchu princes, terms for the abdi- 
cation of the Emperor were under 
discussion. An agreement had been 
practically reached when the nego- 
tiations were suddenly shifted to 
their original basis, by an Imperial 
edict of Jan. 25 reaffirming the 
Throne’s decision to abide by the de- 
cision of a national convention. In 
a few days, however, the negotiations 
for abdication were resumed, and on 
Feb. 7 terms were finally approved 
by which the Emperor was granted 
an annual pension of $4,000,000, 
Mexican; pensions were provided for 
the Manchu princes, and the rights 
and liberties of the whole Imperial 
elan were safeguarded by remarkably 
liberal provisions. 

On Feb. 12 the Emperor Pu-Yi is- 
sued the momentous proclamation 
which closed the 267 years’ reign of 
the Manchu dynasty and established 
the Chinese Republic. In three edicts 


’ the Emperor approved the favorable 


terms granted by the revolutionists, 
granted the constitutional republic 
demanded by the people; conferred 
upon Yuan Shih-kai plenary powers 
to establish a provisional republican 
government and, in codperation with 


the Nanking government, finally a 
constitutional republic; and exhorted 
the five races—Manchu, Chinese, 
Mongol, Mahomedan, and Tibetan— 
and all sections of the people to as- 
sist in the peaceful establishment of 
a perfect government. Without dis- 
turbance or tumult of any kind, the 
abdication of the Emperor was ac- 
complished, and the authority of the 
new republic was established amid 
universal expressions of satisfaction. 

The Republic—On Feb. 15 the 
provisional assembly at Nanking, 
representing 17 provinces, unani- 
mously elected Yuan Shih-kai Pro- 
visional President of the Republic, 
and accepted the resignation of Sun 
Yat-sen and the provisional cabinet, 
to take effect on the arrival of the 
new President at Nanking. On the 
20th Li Yuan-hung was elected Vice- 
President. It was made a condition 
of Yuan’s election that he should 
take the oath of office at Nanking, 
where the assembly insisted that the 
seat of the provisional government 
be retained. In his letter of accept- 
ance Yuan Shih-kai pointed out the 
danger to China’s international rela- 
tions of his withdrawal from Peking, 
and when a deputation arrived on 
Feb. 24 to escort him to Nanking, he 
was still unready to abandon the 
capital. A deadlock was prevented 
only by the outbreak of a serious mu- 
tiny among the Manchu troops in 
Peking on Feb. 29; the revolt spread 
to Tientsin and other cities, which, 
like Peking, were looted and terror- 
ized for several days until order was 
restored by Chinese and foreign 
troops. Conditions in the north 
were so unsettled, however, that the 
Nanking assembly on March 7 agreed 
to the inauguration of Yuan Shih-kai 
at Peking in the presence of the Nan- 
king delegates. Accordingly the first 
President of China was formally in- 
stalled in office on March 10 and im- 
mediately set about the consolidation 
of his government. 

In accordance with the terms of 
the agreement by which Yuan Shih- 
kai was permitted to remain in Pe- 
king, he immediately appointed Tang 
Shao-yi premier, with the approval 
of the Nanking delegates, and dis- 
patched him to Nanking to form a 
Cabinet. The following ministry was 
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approved March 29: Foreign Affairs, 
Yi Cheng-hsiang (Minister at St. 
Petersburg); Interior, Chao Ping- 
chun; Finance, Hsuing MHsi-ling; 
Education, Tsai Yuan-pei; Justice, 
Wang Chung-hui; Agriculture and 
Forestry, Sung Chiao-jen; Industries 
and Commerce, Chen Chi-mei; Com- 
munications, Tang Shao-yi (Pre- 
mier); War, Tuan Chih-jui; Navy, 
Lu Kuan-hsiung. On April 1 Sun 
Yat-sen and the provisional cabinet 
retired, and the next day the assem- 
bly agreed to the removal of the seat 
of government to Peking. 

Apart from the loan negotiations, 
the course of which is traced on 
another page (see III, China), few 
events occurred during the remain- 
der of the year to engage the at- 
tention of the outside world. Fre- 
quent mutinies of troops and isolat- 
ed outbreaks of anarchy made the 
task of maintaining order a difficult 
one, hampered as the government 
was by lack of funds. Mutinies of 
more than ordinary severity were re- 
ported from Nanking on April 12, 
and from Tung-Chow near Peking 
late in August; in all cases the gov- 
ernment acted promptly and _ sup- 
pressed the insurrections before they 
attained large proportions. Still, the 
whole country remained to the end 
of the year in a dangerously unset- 
tled condition. 

Pending the inauguration of Par- 
liament, the functions of the Na- 
tional Assembly were exercised by 
the Advisory Council, at the opening 
of which at Peking on April 29 Yuan 
Shih-kai delivered his first message 
on the administrative policy of the 
new government. He urged the neces- 
sity of maintaining domestic peace 
and foreign friendships. Financial 
reform was imperative as a means of 
attracting foreign capital, and the 
government had proposed to the 
Powers an increase of customs duties, 
partly offset by the reduction of ex- 
port taxes and the abolition of likin 
duties, by which the customs revenue 
_ would be increased from $30,800,000 
to $42,000,000. The President urged 
also the employment of foreign finan- 
cial experts in the Finance Ministry 
to ensure a correct budget and proper 
accounting. 

The finances of the revolution and 


the republic led to serious dissentions 
between the Council and the cabinet 
throughout May. The budget for 
1912 showed estimates of revenue 
$207,900,000, and of expenditure 
$403,200,000. The violent attacks of 
the Council on the enormous deficit 
and on the conduct of the loan nego- 
tiations led to the resignation of the 
Premier, Tang Shao-yi, on May 23, 
and although Yuan Shih-kai and the 
Cabinet made every effort to persuade 
him to remain in office, he retired 
June 15. His successor was Lu 
Cheng-hsiang, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, appointed June 30. The 
Cabinet was disrupted on July 15 by 
the resignation of the Ministers of 
Finance, Justice, Education, and 
Agriculture and Forestry; the Minis- 
ter of Industries and Commerce had 
resigned previously. The bitter hos- 
tility of the Council to the Executive 
was emphasized by the rejection of 
Yuan Shih-kai’s first appointments 
for the reorganization of the Cabinet. 
A revised list was ratified, with one 
exception, on July 26, only, it was 
believed, through fear of the military 
commanders supporting Yuan Shih- 
kai, who threatened, in the event of 
further obstruction, to proceed to 
Peking and dissolve the Council by 
foree. Resentment against this first 
suggestion of a military dictatorship 
was intensified by the summary ar- 
rest and execution at Peking on Aug. 
16 of the revolutionary generals 
Chang Chen-wu and Fang Wei, the 
original leaders of the revolt at Wu- 
chang and members of Tung-Men- 
Hui, Sun Yat-sen’s original Southern 
revolutionary organization, now vir- 
tually in control of the Advisory 
Council. The Council threatened to 
impeach the Government and sum- 
moned Yuan Shih-kai to defend the 
executions in person. Instead of 
complying, Yuan invited the Hupeh 
delegates to visit him, and he so 
thoroughly convinced them that the 
two generals were properly executed 
as conspirators against the govern- 
ment, that the Hupeh delegates un- 
dertook to persuade the Council to 
abandon the impeachment proceed- 
ings. The hands of the Government 
were strengthened ‘by the arrival of 
Sun Yat-sen at Peking Aug. 24 and 
his cordial endorsement of Yuan 
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Shih-kai’s administration. The inci- 
dent passed without creating a seri- 
ous crisis, and served the useful pur- 
pose of impressing on the people the 
resolve of the government to deal vig- 
orously with embarrassing intrigues. 

In September Liang Men-ting en- 
tered the Cabinet as Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, the premier giving up 
the portfolio. He resigned in Novem- 
ber, failing to agree with the Cabinet 
on the Mongolian question. 

The National Assembly.—The draft 
of a bill for the organization of the 
new National Assembly, to be elect- 
ed early in 1913, was published 
in August. It will be the duty 
of the new Assembly, which is to 
comprise a Senate and a Chamber of 
Representatives, to draw up a con- 
stitution and arrange for the election 
of a President. The Senate is to 
have 264 members, nominated by the 
provinces and dependencies (Tibet, 
Mongolia, and ‘Turkestan). The 
Chamber will have 603 members, one 
for each 800,000 of the population. 


JAPAN 


Death of the Emperor.—Mutsuhito, 
Emperor of Japan, died at’ Tokyo, 
July 30, after a long illness. The 
late Emperor was born Nov. 3, 1852, 
and succeeded to the Throne as the 
hundred and twenty-second represen- 
tative of his line in January, 1867. 
One of his first sovereign acts was 
the decree of Feb. 14, 1868, which in- 
vited treaties of amity with foreign 
Powers and opened Japan to foreign 
intercourse. After his coronation on 
Noy. 26, 1868, the Throne became the 
pivot of government, and for over 40 
years continued to guide the process 
by which Japan was raised from an 
insignificant feudal state to its pres- 
ent place among the great Powers of 
the world. Mutsuhito’s reign was 
known as Meiji, the Era of Enlight- 
enment, and as such it will probably 
remain forever the most memorable 
in the annals of Japan. 

The body of Mutsuhito was placed 
in the imperial mausoleum at Mono- 
yama, near Kioto, Sept. 14. The 
United States was officially repre- 
sented at the funeral by the Secre- 
tary of State, Philander C. Knox. 
The suicide of General Count Mara- 


suke Nogi and his wife on Sept. 13, 
as the funeral procession started 
from the palace in Tokyo was a strik- 
ing reminder of the vitality of the 
spirit of Old Japan, which has sur- 
vived the marvelous changes of re- 
cent years. 

The New Emperor, Yoshihito 
Harunomiya, third son of Mutsuhito, 
was born Aug. 31, 1879. He was 
married, May 10, 1900, to Princess 
Sadako, daughter of Prince Kujo 
Michitaka, who has borne him three 
sons. His reign is to be known as 
Faisko, Era of Great Righteousness. 

Administration.—The general elec- 
tion held in May resulted as follows: 
Sei Yukai (Unionist Party), 217; 
Nationalists, 89; Central Club, 27; 
Independents, 44. Both the Union- 
ists and the Independents won more 
seats than they had in the last House 
of Representatives. 

The Saionji ministry, which as- 
sumed office in September, 1911, was 
not long in restoring the confidence 
of economic circles, which had been 
rudely shaken by the steady increase 
in taxation under the Katsura ad- 
ministration. The new finance min- 
ister, Dr, Yamamoto, inaugurated a 
policy of retrenchment and curtail- 
ment of increases in armament. On 
the latter question the ministry came 
to grief. Baron Ishimoto, minister 
of war, died in April. He was suc- 
ceeded by General Uehara, an ardent 
supporter of the long-standing pro- 
posal to establish two permanent 
military divisions in Korea. Dissen- 
tions in the Cabinet over this expan- 
sion of the military establishment, 
which the Premier refused to support 
as unnecessary in view of the friend- 
ly relations with Russia and incom- 
patible with the ministerial policy of 
retrenchment, became acute in the 
early fall. General Uehara resigned 
on Dec. 2, and three days later Mar- 
quis Saionji, the Premier, unable to 
fill the portfolio, handed his resigna- 
tion to the Emperor. The offer of 
the premiership was refused by sevy- 
eral statesmen, and on Dec. 17 
Prince Katsura was directed by the © 
Emperor to form a Cabinet. 

The Premier. assumed the port- 
folio of Foreign Affairs, and on Dec. 
19 announced his Cabinet as follows: 
Baron Dura, home affairs; Baron 
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Goto, communications and railways; 
Nakashoji Ren, agriculture; Wakat- 
suki Reijiro, finance; M. Matsu- 
muro, justice; Shibata Kamon, edu- 
eation; Baron Kikoshi Yasutsuma, 
war; and Admiral Saito, navy. 
Finance.—In the budget for the 
fiseal year ending March 31, 1913, 
revenue and expenditure balance at 
$286,445,933. Extraordinary revenue 
is estimated at $35,168,030, of which 
$26,298,270 will be borrowed, and 
extraordinary expenditure at $80,- 
463,001, of which $25,000,000 will be 


set aside for the redemption of na- 
tional debt and $20,000,000 for rail- 
way construction. 

Commerce.—The foreign trade of 
Japan in 1911 reached the record fig- 
ure of $478,697,317, of which imports 
represented $255,875,241 and exports 


$222,822,076. Compared with 1910 
imports increased $24,686,805, and 
exports decreased $5,475,564. Im- 


ports from the United States in- 
creased from $27,240,185 in 1910 to 
$40,462,953; exports to the United 
States were valued at $71,077,370. 


COMMERCE OF THE PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD 


Imports Exports 
Imports of from Exports of to 
Year | Merchandise United Merchandise United 
States States 
PAT AOMUIBA, «15h sisica pace boats 1911 353,972,311 50,521,021 313,333,124 | 23,449,947 
(AMISGTALBS cares aiere ie sik yore 1911 325,375,665 | 43,777,213 886,283,774 7,115,794 
Austria-Hungary........ ) 1911 667,000,000 | 58,800,000 516,200,000 12,500,000 
Weol@euttis iyo tctas ae ts onic 1910 823,137,000 | 44,619,000 657,634,000 | 22,609,000 
SGU NA eas rie eee ole 1910 18,980,000 2,142,000 29,200,000 37,894,351 
Seri». ied wrehe Bieiaiatersyele 1910 235,575,000 | 30,254,000 310,006,000 | 112,184,000 
FRB OTIG ci oie aie oiayers sate nl 910 34,230,000 165,000 24,907,000 216,000 
GANA G ios voinsemcne aie 11-'12| 555,448,604 | 364,339,890 315,317,250 | 120,534,993 
CAMBS wiciovasauoie cies oierateiere 1910 108,582,000 13,370,000 120,022,000 | 24,681,000 
NOAA Hhieys ayninioiere Wembay 1911 306,812,000 | 26,534,854 245,538,000 | 22,077,691 
Colombia sss 6b sccss. on 1910 17,026,000 4,637,000 17,625,000 7,703,000 
Costa Riess. aes ce cess 1911 8,872,161 4,106,923 8,924,191 4,920,798 
NAIVE ins ciao baa ee 1911 108,007,000 57,053,000 128,542,000 | 112,834,000 
Deh marks so esos s 2 1910 170,021,000 16,320,000 146,884,000 9,572,000 
Dominican Republic..... 1910 6,409,000 3/885,000 10,850,000 7,661,000 
GU ACOTs cistarcleviaciects estes 1910 7,026,000 2,108,000 13,057,000 3,644, ‘000 
(tr Mtge Cee SOON 1911 136,135,590 1,609,800 142'994,955 | © 15,838,323 
AN CO oc, no ute siatedn ipieteiele 1911 | 1,575,008,731 170,445,634 | 1,191,210,861 76,542,835 
| ne a ee feeb EAE 1911 2)309,800,000 319,800,000 | 1,928,400,000 | 152,300,000 
Great Britain........... 1911 | 3,311,941,226 606,112,871 2,210,765,592 | 139,466,184 
MGNOG6E 55) Gseein soe oe 1910 30,983,448 13,01 27,902,203 ,034, 
Guatamala............. 1909 5,251,317 2,181,859 10,079,219 2,739,075 
Laat pai ehe ils Laaede oe cionae aot ee 1911 7,948,117 5,790,203 18,553,660 350,730 
Mlonduras.. 05. 3 cosa 1910 3,019,416 1,707,692 2, 571, 916 2,522,566 
India “British) wee Versa 1911 419) 686, ‘000 11,323,000 664,676,000 43,312,000 
BLY A ticiniormibrbntogenatys, Chalet 1911 648, 112) 065 81, 281, 1564 418,677,304 | 44, 194, 684 
PBTAD aces Sinz cieienale ae 1911 255,875,241 40, "462/953 222'829'076 71, 077, 370 
MROVOM sii; ass vies shale el 1910 19,812,000 1,596,000 9,917,000 152,000 
MT DONEA Gist a sxc nous vs 1908 66,000 ),000 884,000 1,000 
WEOSIGO i. acigosmen wens 1911 95,156,307 53,097,939 145,992,568 | 109,604,938 
Netherlands............ 191 1,332,874,000 | 96,103,769 | 1,090,848,000 | 32,926,492 
New Zealand............ 1911 037,044 8,200,029 92,513,92! 2,112,088 
NOBTEQUG «ices ais) ele slaravers 1909 2,583,257 1,341,692 3,989,428 1,677,010 
RNOP WAY: aia see Was oe 1910 107,761,000 7,714,000 75,737,000 6,317,000 
Wenge \oerei ss aw ls 1911 865,454 5,104,233 2)853,725 2,566,115 
Paraguay 1910 6,734,635 307,674 4,785,623 2,071 
Persia... -| 1911 49,904,000 30,000 38,669,000 519,000 
eru. -| 1909 20,919,000 4,118,000 31,597,000 7,278,000 
Portugal -| 1909 69,939,000 7,472,000 33,350,000 34, 
Roumania -| 1910 79,075,000 479,364 118,985,000 36,181 
Russia -| 1910 490,825,000 19,533,761 712,584,000 13,828,265 
Finland -| 1909 70, Taek (OO Made nays a ein venue 49,112,000 fics sawn 
Salvado: -| 1910 By 745,249 1,560,674 7,297,836 1,241,128 
Servia -| 1910 16,146,000 202,000 18,989,000 908,0 
Siam. »| 1911 25,375,000 647,000 40,542,000 19,000 
Spain. . .| 1910 198,800,576 19,844,335 193,553,200 11,988,290 
Sweden. -| 1911 180,267,000 7,973,820 173,333,000 8,887,641 
Switzerland -| 1911 347,855,281 14'491'374 242,662,066 | 25,852,404 
Turkey...... 09-'10; 147,276,997 2,259,583 80,073,168 3,067,635 
United States........... 1912 | 1,653,264,934 |............ 2,204,322,400 |............ 
Spine vie eats 191 54; $549) 980 | 20,604,155 ,319,836 | 21,517,777 
(84.551 410 1 ae ee ene 1910 42,797, ‘000 4,877,000 333,000 4,611,000 
Wenenaels 2:70. 68 sauan. 1911 15,475,000 4,025,000 18,706,000 6,098,000 
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THE PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT 


PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


NAME 


1 George Washington. 


2 John Adams 


3 Thomas Jefferson... 


4 James Madison.... 
5 James Monroe 


6 John Quincy Adams. 


Born 


Residence 
when 
Elected 


.|Oct. 


Feb. 


22, 1732 
30, 1735 


April 13, 1743 
.|Mar, 16, 1751 
. |April 28, 1758 
July 11, 1767 


7 Andrew Jackson....|May 15, 1767 
8 Martin Van Buren..|Dec. 5, 1782 
9 William H. Harrison|Feb. 9, 1773 
10 John Tyler........ Mar. 29, 1790 
11 James Knox Polk...|Noyv. 2, 1795 
12 Zachary Taylor....|Nov. 24, 1784 
13 Millard Fillmore....|Jan. 7, 1800 
14 Franklin Pierce..... Nov. 23, 1804 
15 James Buchanan. ..|April 23, 1791 
16 Abraham Lincoln...|Feb. 12, 1809 
17 Andrew Johnson. ...|Dec. 20; 1808 
18 Ulysses S. Grant... ./April 27, 1822 


21 Chester A. Arthur. 
22 Grover Cleveland. . 
23 Benjamin Harrison. 
24 Grover Cleveland. . 
25 William McKinley. . 
26 Theodore Shes 
27 William H. Taft.. 
28 Woodrow Wilson!. . 


Rutherford B. Hayes 
20 James A. Garfield. . 


Oct. 
.|Oct. 


Jan. 
Oct. 


. |Dee. 


Nov. 
.|Mar. 


Aug. 
.|Mar. 


. |Sept. 


4, 1822 


28; 1856 


Mount Vernon, Va. . 
Quincy, Mass 
Monticello, Va 
Montpelier, MiG sciatica 
Oak Hill, Va........ 
Quiney, Mass 
Hermitage, Tenn.... 
Kinderhook, N. Y... 
North Bend, O...... 
Williamsburg, Va.... 
Nashville, Tenn..... 
Baton Rouge, La.... 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Concord, N 
Wheatland, Pa...... 
Springfield, Ill 
Greenville, Tenn 
Washington, D 
Fremont, 
Mentor) Ovscccwaces 
New York City 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Indianapolis, Ind.... 
New York City 
Canton, :O% cians 
Oyster Bay, N. Y... 
Cincinnati, 
Princeton, N. J 


1 President-elect; assumes office March 4, 1913. 


In- 
Politics | augu- Died 
rated 

None..}| 1789 |Dec. 14, 1799 
Fed....| 1797 |July 4, 1826 
Dem...}| 1801 |July 4, 1826 
Dem...} 1809 |June 28, 1836 
Dem...}| 1817 |July 4, 1831 
Fed...} 1825 |Feb. 23, 1848 
Dem...| 1829 |June 8, 1845 
Dem...| 1837 |July 24, 1862 
Whig..} 1841 |April 4, 1841 
Dem...} 1841 |Jan. 17, 1862 
Dem...| 1845 |June 15, 1849 
Whig 1849 (July 9, 1850 
Whig 1850 |Mar. 9, 1874 
Dem 1853 jOct. 8, 1869 
Dem. 1857 |June 1, 1868 . 

ep.. 1861 | April 15, 1865 
Rep.. . 1865 |July 31) 1875 
Rep... 1869 |July 23, 1885 
Rep... 1877 |\Jan. 17, 1893 
Rep... 1881 |Sept. 19, 1881 
Rep... 1881 |Novy. 18, 1886 
Dem. 1885 |June 24, 1908 
Rep. 1889 |Mar. 13, 1901 
Dem 1893 |June 24, 1908 
Rep. 1897~—’01|Sept. 14, 1901 
Rep. LOOL! Wanders cig pars 
Rep. BOO Die Crd a ce-staretodarats 
Devaar) e aati 


THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE 


The ratio of Pi cesta in the House of Representatives, upon which the Electoral 


College is based, 


has been as follows: 


Constitution, 1789, ratio 30,000...... 


Census, 1793, ratio 33, 000 
Second Census, 1803, ratio 33,000 
Third Census, 1813, ratio 35, 000 
Fourth Census, 1823, ratio 40,000 
Fifth Census, 1833, ratio 47,700 
Sixth Census, 1843, ratio 70,680 


The population at each census for purposes of representation was as follows: 


LOO Cas mere sen vials 3,929,214 | 1840 
ROO Ss aodeieingance aes 5,308,483 | 1850 
RBLOO a ee cio nse 3 7,239,881 | 1860 
BRO eis teenage faces ae 9,633,822 | 1870 
ERSO sora vis isiale re 12/866,020 


... 65] Seventh Census, 1853, ratio 93,423...... 233 
.. 105) Eighth Census, 1863, ratio 127,381...... 243 
.. 141} Ninth Census, 1873, ratio 131,425....... 293 
.. 181} Tenth Census, 1883, ratio 151,911....... 325 
.. 213] Eleventh Census, 1893, ratio 173,900.... . 356 
.. 240) Twelfth Census, 1900, ratio 194,182...... 386 
.. 223! Thirteenth Census, 1910, ratio 211,877... 435 

alll eevee aise 17,069,453 | 1880............ 50,155,783 

Ear reer ciercr cs 23191876: | L890) 6 0s cities ow 62,622,250 

facta ieee izedie emis 31,443,321 | 1900............ 74,565,900 

reise RUB arma 38,558,371 | 1910............ 91,402,151 
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VOTE FOR PRESIDENT, 1908 AND 1912 


1908 1912 

Taft, Bryan, Wilson, Roosevelt, Taft, Debs, 

SraTp Republican Democrat Democrat Progressive | Republican Se 
cialist, 

Elec- Hlec- Elec-| Pop- |Elec-| Pop- |Elec-| Pop- | Pop- 

toral | Popular |toral| Popular |¢oral| ular |toral| ular |toral| ular | ular 
Alabama..|]..... 25,308 11 74,374 1 3,029 
PAF IZOWA 5 2 | o\e's:2 «sk ace pol siale etl oreo 3,163 
Arkansas..|..... 56,760 9} 87,015 8,153 
California. 10) 214,398]..... 127,492 79,201 
Colorado..}..... 123,700 5) 126,644 16,418 
OUD s oa as i iments a a 68,255 10,056 
Delaware.. 3) 25,014):.... 22,071 556 
Bilonids 72) <i. ysis 10,654 5} = 31,104 4,806 
Georgia...|..... 41,692 13} 72,413 1 1,028 
Idaho..... 3} 52,621)... ... 36,162 11,960 
Illinois 27| 629,929)..... 450,795 81,278 
Indiana... 15} 348,993)..... 338,262 36,931 
Iowa..... 13] 275,210)..... 200,771 16,967 
Kansas. . LO} T9216) es i. 161,209 26,779 
Kentucky.|]..... 235,711 13) 244,092 11,647 
Louisiana.|..... 8,958 9} 63,568 5,249 
Maine 6} 66,987|..... 35,403 2,541 
Maryland 2) 116,513 6} 115,908 3,996 
IMaaH ci. os 16} 265,966)..... 155,543 12,616 
Michigan.. 14| 335,580)..... Seder wa Worn 23,211 
Minnesota 11) 195,843)..... 109,401|..... , 27,505 
Mississippi]... . . 4,363 10} 60,287 2,061 
Missouri. . 18) 347,203|..... 346,574 28,466 
Montana... 3] 32,333),.... 29,326 10,885 
Nebraska .|..... 126,997 8| 131,099 10,174 
Nevada...|..... 10,775 3 11,212 3,313 
New Hmp. 4) 53,149)..... 33,655 1,980 
New Jersey 12] 265,326)..... 182,567 15,901 
New Mex. och ecm ar sume a aches ae Bruns 20,437 8,347 2,859 
New York 39| 870,070|..... 63,381 

Nov Car. olivecics 114,937 02; 
No, Dak 4| 57,680 6,966 
Ohio...... 23) 572,312 89,930 
Oklahoma.|..... 110,474 42,262 
regon.... 4) 62,530) 13,343 
DD, 36s 34) 745,779 80,915 
R. Isles... 4) 43, 2,049 
So. Gares Wn ewinie 3,965 164 
So. Dak... 4| 67,536 4,662 
Tennessee.|..... 118,324 3,492 
XAT: o ere el eisvele x 65,666 24,896 
Utah..... 3} 61,028 9,023 
Vermont. . 4| 39,552 928 
Virginia...|..... 52,573 820 
ash..... 5} 106,062 40,134 
West Va.. 7| 137,869 15,336 
Wisconsin. 13) 247,747 33,481 
Wyoming. 3] 20,846 2,760 
Totals.” ..< 321} 7,679,006 898,296 
Plurality; <j) 16911;269;900}zs.,0done steno mines | ve sicis ie ctor ice ears os ill neo Je veeee 


_ Nors.—In 1908 there were cast for Debs (Socialist), 420,820 votes; for Chafin (Prohibi- 
tion), 252,683; for Hisgen (Independence League), 83,562; for Watson (Populist), 28,131; for 
Gillhaus (Socialist-Labor), 13,825. In 1912 there were cast for Chafin (Prohibitionist), 207,965 
votes; for Reimer (Socialist-Labor), 29,071. The total vote in 1908 was 14,887,133; in 1912, 
15,033,885; these figures do not include blank or void ballots or scattering votes for names not 
appearing on any electoral ticket. 

1 Roosevelt electors not on ballot. 
2 Taft electors not on ballot. 


President (salary, $75,000; travel-|ary, $7,500): Charles D. Hilles, New 
ing expenses, $25,000) : William How-| York. Mr. Hilles retired July 17 to 
ard Taft, Ohio. Mr. Taft was de-|assume the chairmanship of the Re- 
feated for reélection Nov. 5, 1912,|publican National Committee. He 
and retires March 3, 1913. was succeeded by Carmi A. Thomp- 

Secretary to the President (sal-!son, of Ohio, who held office until 
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Noy. 20, when he became Treasurer 
of the United States. Mr. Hilles then 
resumed the position of secretary to 
the President. 

Vice-President (salary, $12,000): 
James Schoolcraft Sherman, Vice- 
President of the United States, died 
Oct. 30, 1912 (see I, American His- 
tory). The Vice-President presides 
over the Senate with no vote except 
in case of a tie. During the third 
session of the Sixty-second Congress, 
the Vice-President’s functions are 
being exercised by the Presidents 
pro tempore of the Senate, Senators 
A. O. Bacon, of Georgia, and Jacob 


M. Gallinger, 
elected Dec. 
fortnights, 
The President and Vice-President 
are elected for terms of four years. 
by the state Electoral Colleges, whose 
membership is based upon the con- 
gressional apportionment as shown 
on a subsequent page. This appor- 
tionment is revised by Congress after 
each decennial census. The officiat 
figures of the electoral and popular 
votes for President and Vice-Presi- 


of New Hampshire, 
16 to serve alternate 


dent in the election of Nov. 5, 1912, 


are given in the table on the preced- 
ing page. 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


Nine cabinet officers, constituting 
the President’s advisory council, and 
each in charge of one of the great de- 
partments of the Government, are 
nominated by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate, for a term sub- 
ject to the President’s pleasure. Sal- 
ary, $12,000 each. 

With two exceptions, the present 
cabinet was appointed March 6, 1909. 
These are Walter L. Fisher, appoint- 
ed Secretary of the Interior, March 
7, 1911, and Henry L. Stimson, Sec- 
retary of War, May 12, 1911. All of 
the members of the present cabinet 
retire with President Taft, March 3, 
1913. 

By act of Congress, in the case of 
vacancy in office of the President and 
Vice-President, the cabinet officers 
succeed to the Presidency in the or- 
der named below: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Secretary of State. — Philander 
Chase Knox, Pa. 

Charged with negotiations relating 
to foreign affairs. 


Assistant Secretary.—Huntington Wil- 
son, Ill. $5,000. 

Second Assistant Secretary.—Alvey 
A. Adee, D. C. $4,500. 

Third Assistant Secretary.—Chandler 
Hale, Me. $4,500. 

Director of the Oonsular Service. 
Wilbur J. Carr, N. Y. $4,500. 

Counselor.—Chandler P. Anderson, 


N. Y. $6,000. 
_ Solicitor.—Joshua R, Clark, Utah. 
$5,000. 


Resident Diplomatic Officer.— 
00. 


: , : 

Thomas C. Dawson, resident diplo- 
matic officer, died May 1. No successor 
has been appointed. 


Bureau of Accounts.—Chief Thomas 
Morrison, N. Y. $2,300. 
Bureau of Appointments.—Chief, M. 


M. Shand, N. J. $2,100. 
Bureau of Oitizenship.—Chief, Rich- 
ard W. Flournoy, Jr., Md. $2,100. 
Consular Bureau.—Chief, Herbert C. 


Hengstler, Ohio. $2,250. 
Diplomatic Bureau.—Chief, Sydney 
Y. Smith, D. C. $2,250. 


Bureau of Indexes and Archives.— 
Chief, John R. Buck, Me. $2,100. 

Bureau of Rolls and Library.—Chief,. 
John A. Tonner, O. $2,100. 

Bureau of Trade Relations.—Chief, 
John Ball Osborne, Pa. $2,100. 
Charged with compilation of commer- 
cial information for the use of the De- 
partment of State, and with collectiom 
of consular reports. 

Division of Latin American Affairs. 
—Chief, William T. S. Doyle, Cal. 
$4,500. 

Division of Far-Hastern Affairs.— 
Chief, Ransford 8. Miller, N. Y. $4,500. 

Division of Near-Hastern Affairs.— 
Asst. Chief, - $2.500. 

Division of Information.—Chief, Sev= 
elton L. Brown, D. C. $3,000. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Secretary of the Treasuwry.—F rank- 
lin MacVeagh, Ill. 

Charged with management of the 
national finances. He prepares plans. 
for improvement of the revenue and 
support of the public credit; super- 
intends collection of the revenue; 
grants warrants for all moneys paid 
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from and into the Treasury; con- 
trols construction of public build- 
ings; coinage and printing of money; 
and the ‘administration of the life- 
saving, revenue cutter, and the pub- 
lic health service. 


Assistant Secretaries.—James F. Cur- 
tis, Mass., Robert O. Bailey, D. C., 
Sherman P. Allen, Vt., $5,000 each. 

A. Piatt Andrew, second in rank of 
the Assistant Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury, resigned July 3, because of differ- 
ences in administrative matters  be- 
tween himself and Secretary MacVeagh. 
‘The divisions and bureaus presided 
over by Mr. Andrew were placed in 
charge of Mr. Bailey, third in rank of 
the Assistant Secretaries. The vacancy 
was filled on July 17 by the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Allen, formerly Chief 
Clerk in the White House. 

Supervising Architect.—Oscar Wen- 
deroth, $6,000. Charged with superin- 


tending the construction and repair of 


public buildings. 

Engraving and Printing.—Chief of 
Bureau, Joseph E. Ralph, Ill, $6,000. 
Produces all the securities and similar 
work of the Government printed from 
steel plates. 

Secret Service—Chief, William J. 
Flynn, New York. $4,000. Charged 
with detection of counterfeiting, and 
similar frauds on the Government. 

Mr. Flynn was appointed in Decem- 
ber, 1912, succeeding John WB. Wilkie, 
resigned, 1911. 

Comptroller of the Treasury.—Robert 
J. Tracewell, Ind. $6,000. Construes 
the laws relating to appropriations and 
methods of rendering and stating ac- 
counts. 

Treasurer of the United States.— 
Carmi A. Thompson, Ohio. $8,000. 
Charged with the receipt and disburse- 
ment of all public moneys deposited in 
the Treasury and sub-treasuries and in 
national bank depositories. 


Lee McClung, Treasurer of the 
United States since Nov. 1, 1909, 
resigned Noy. 14. His successor, 


Carmi A. Thompson, filled the office 
of Secretary to the’ President July 17 
to Nov. 20, when he was appointed 
Treasurer. 

Comptroller of the Currency.—Law- 
rence O. Murray, New York. $5,000. 
Has supervision of the national banks, 
their examination and reports; the 
preparation and issue of national bank 
circulation; the redemption and de- 
struction of national bank notes. 

Internal Revenue. — Commissioner, 
Royal BE. Cabell, Va. $6,000. General 
Supervision of the collection of all in- 
ternal revenue taxes, and the enforce- 
ment of internal revenue laws. 


The Mint.—Director, George E. Rob- 
erts, Ia. $5,000. General supervision 
of the mints and assay offices. 

Public Health Service.—Surg.-Gen- 
eral, Rupert Blue. $6,000. Charged 
with the framing and enforcement of 
regulations for the prevention of the 
introduction and spread of contagious 
diseases; supervision of the quarantine 
service of the United States, and of the 
marine hospitals. 

By an Act of Congress approved 
Aug. 14, the name of this Bureau was 
changed from ‘Public Health and Ma- 
rine Hospital Service’ and its powers 
materially enlarged. Dr. Blue was ap- 
pointed Surgeon-General on Jan. 5. 
(See XXX, Public Health and Hygiene.) 


War DEPARTMENT 


Secretary of War—Henry Lewis 
Stimson, N. Y. 

Charged with supervision of na- 
tional defense, and army expendi- 
tures. 


Assistant Secretary of War.—Robert 
Shaw Oliver, N. Y. c 

The General Staff.—Chief, Maj.-Gen. 
Leonard Wood. Charged with prepara- 
tion of plans for the national defense, 
and the promotion of the efficiency of 
the Army. 

The chiefs of the military bureaus 
are as follows: 

Adjutant-General.—Brig.-Gen. 
Andrews. $8,000. 

General Andrews became Adjutant- 
General in 1912, succeeding Maj.-Gen. 


George 


F.C. Ainsworth. (See XII, The 
Army.) 
Inspector-General.—Brig.-Gen., HE. A. 


Garlington. $6,000. 
Judge-Advocate General.—Brig.-Gen. 
E. H. Crowder. $6,000. 
Quartermaster-General.—Brig.-Gen. J. 
B. Aleshire. $6,000. 


Commissary-General.—Brig.-Gen. H. 
G. Sharpe. $6,000. 
Surgeon-General.—Brig.-Gen. G. H. 


Torney. $6,000. 

Paymaster-General.—Brig.-Gen. George 
R. Smith. $6,000. 

General Smith succeeded Brig.-Gen, 
C. H. Whipple in 1912. 

Chief of Hngineers.—Brig.-Gen. Will- 
iam H. Bixby. $6,000. 

Chief of Ordnance.—Brig.-Gen. Will- 
iam Crozier. $6,000. 

Ohief Signal Officer, — Brig.-Gen. 
James Allen. $6,000. 

Chief of Bureau of Insular Affairs — 
Brig.-Gen. Frank McIntyre. $6,000. 

General McIntyre succeeded  Brig.- 
Gen. C. R. Edwards, who retired in 
1912. 

Board of Bngineers for Rivers and 
Harbors.—A permanent body which in- 
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yestigates in their engineering and eco- 
nomic aspects all surveys and river and 
harbor improvements proposed by Con- 
gress. z 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
Attorney-General.—George Wood- 
ward Wickersham, N. Y. 

Represents .the United States in 
all legal matters. 


Solicitor-General.—William M. Bul- 
litt, Ky. $10,000. Charged with the 
business of the Government in the Su- 
preme Court and in State Courts. 

Mr. Bullitt was nominated by Presi- 
dent Taft on July 1, succeeding Fred- 
erick W. Lehmann, resigned. 

Assistant to Attorney-General. 
James <A. Fowler, ‘Tenn. $7,000, 
Charged with matters arising under the 
federal anti-trust and interstate com- 
merce laws. There are seven Assistant 
Attorneys General; salary, $5,000 each. 


Post Orrick DEPARTMENT 


Postmaster General.—Frank Harris 
Hitchcock, Mass. 

Has direction and management of 
the Post Office Department. 


First Assistant Postmaster-General,— 
Cc. P. Grandfield, Mo. $5,000. Charged 


with postmasters’ appointments; sal- 
aries and allowance; city delivery 
Service. 

Second Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral.—Joseph Stewart, Mo. $5,000. 
Charged with railway adjustments, 
miscellaneous transportation, foreign 
mails, railway mail service, inspection 
equipment. 


Third Assistant Postmaster-General. 
—dJames J. Britt, N. C. $5,000. Charged 
with financial system, stamps, money 
orders, registered mails, classification 
of domestic mail matter, redemption. 

Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General. 
—P. V. DeGraw, Pa. $5,000. Charged 
with rural mails, supplies, dead letters, 
post route maps. 

Postal Savings System.—Director, 
Theodore L. Weed, formerly chief 
clerk in the Post Office Department, ap- 
pointed Jan. 1, 1912. 


Navy DEPARTMENT 


Secretary of Navy.—George von 
Lengerke Meyer, Mass. 

Charged with direction of the 
Navy and superintendence of con- 
struction, equipment, and employ- 
ment of vessels of war. 


ADMINISTRATION 


\ 

Assistant Secretary.—Beekman Win- 
throp, New York. $5,000. 

General Board of the Navy.—The 
General Board is advisory to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and is composed of 
the following officers: 

Admiral of the Navy George Dewey, 
president; Rear-Adm., C. E. Vreeland, 
aid for operations; Rear-Adm., J. B. 
Murdock; Capt. T. M. Potts; Capt. H. 
S. Knapp; Capt. John Hood; Capt. W. 
R. Shoemaker; Capt. A. G. Winter- 
halter; Capt. W. L. Rodgers; Comman- 
der H. J. Ziegemeier, secretary. 

Bureaw of Yards and Docks,—Chief, 
Civil Engineer H. R. Stanford. $6,000. 
Charged with the construction and 
maintenance of docks and naval build- 
ings. 

Bureau of Navigation.—Chief, Rear- 
Adm. Philip Andrews. $6,000. Charged 
with the educatiom and supervision of 
line officers and of enlisted men. 

Bureau of Ordnance.—Chief, Rear- 
Adm. N. C. Twining. $8,000. Charged 
with supervision of the Torpedo Sta- 
tion, magazines on shore, and with the 
manufacture of explosives, arms and 
equipment. 

Bureau of Construction and Repair.— 
Chief Constructor, Richard M. Watt. 
$6,000. Charged with the design, con- 
struction, care, and repair of ships. 

Bureau of Steam Hngineering.—Bngi- 
neer-in-Chief, Rear-Adm. Hutch I. Cone. 
$6,000. Charged with designing, build- 
ing and repairing steam machinery for 
naval ships. 

Bureau of Supplies and Accownts.— 
Paymaster-Gen. Thomas J. Cowie, 
$6,000. Charged with the supply of 
funds for disbursing officers, and the 
purchase of all naval supplies. 

Bureau of Medicine and Surgery.— 
Surgeon-General, Charles F. Stokes, 
$6,000. Control of naval hospitals and 
hospital ships. 

Judge-Advocate-General.—Capt. Rob- 
ert L. Russell. $5,000. Charged with 
supervision of all legal aspects of the 
Navy Department. Solicitor, Henry M. 
Butler, $4,000. 

Marine Oorps.—Commandant, Major- 
Gen. William P. Biddle. $8,000. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Secretary of the Interior—Walter 
Lowrie Fisher, Ill. 

Charged with patents, pensions, 
public lands and parks, education, 
Indian affairs, geological surveys, rec- 
lamation of arid lands, and mines. 


First Assistant Secretary.—Samuel 
Adams, Ill. $6,000. 

General Land Office—Commissioner, 
Fred Dennett, N. D. $5,000. Charged 
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with the survey, management and dis- 
position of the public lands. 

Patent Office—Commissioner, Edward 
B. Moore, Mich. $5,000. Administra- 
tion of the patent laws, and supervision 
of the registration of trade-marks. 

Pension Office—Commissioner, James 
L. Davenport, D, C. $5,000. Super- 
vision of adjudication of claims arising 
under laws granting Army or Navy 
service pensions. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs.—Commis- 
sioner, . $5,000. Has charge 
of the Indian tribes of the United 
States (exclusive of Alaska). 

Robert G. Valentine, Commissioner 
. of Indian Affairs, resigned in 1912. His 
successor has not been appointed. 

Bureau of Education.—Commissioner, 
Philander P. Claxton, Tenn. $5,000. 
Collects statistics and general informa- 
tion regarding education; has charge of 
the schools for native Alaskan children ; 
and administers the endowment fund 
for- agricultural colleges and mechani- 
eal arts, 

Geological Survey.—Director, George 
Otis Smith, Me. $6,000. Charged with 
classification of the public lands and 
examination of the geologic structure, 
mineral resources, and the mineral prod- 
ucts of the national domain. 

Reclamation Service.—Director, Fred- 
erick H. Newell. $7,500. Charged with 
the survey, construction, and operation 
of the reclamation and irrigation works 
in arid states, authorized by the act of 
June 17, 1902. 

Bureau of Mines.—Director, Joseph 
A. Holmes, N. C. $6,000. To promote 
the mining industry of the United 
States, foster the safety of miners, and 
give attention to the treatment of ores 
and the use of explosives. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Secretary of Agricultwre-——James 
Wilson, Iowa. 

Exercises supervision over agricul- 
tural industry, experiment stations, 
quarantine stations for imported cat- 
tle, inspection of foods and drugs, 
national forest reserves, and inter- 
state game laws. 


Assistant Secretary, — Willett M. 
Hays, Minn. $5,000. 

Weather Bureau.—Chief, Willis L. 
Moore, Ill. $6,000. Charged with fore- 
casting of weather for the benefit of 
agriculture, commerce and navigation. 

Bureau of Animal Industry.—Chief, 
A. D. Melvin, Ill. $5,000. Conducts 
inspection of animals and meat food 
products; investigates communicable 
diseases and their prevention, and the 
breeding and feeding of animals. 


Bureau of Plant Industry.—Chief, B. 
T. Galloway, Mo. $5,000. Charged 
with the improvement of crops by 
breeding and selection, and the intro- 
duction of new plants and seeds to dif- 
ferent parts of the United States. 

Forest Service—Chief, Henry S&S. 
Graves. $5,000. Charged with the 
administration of the national forests, 
the investigation of forest problems 
and encouragement of protecting grow- 
ing timber. 

Bureau of Chemistry.—Chemist and 
Chief, Carl L. Alsberg. $5,000. Charged 
with the analysis of agricultural prod- 
ucts and fertilizers, and the investiga- 
tion of the composition and adultera- 
tion of foods and drugs. - 

Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry, resigned March 
15 (see XIX, Agriculture). His suc- 
cessor, Dr. Alsberg, appointed by di- 
rection of President Taft on Dec. 16, 
was formerly chemist in the Bureau of 
Plant Industry. 

Bureau of Soils.—Chief, Milton Whit- 
ney, Md. $3,500. Charged with inves- 
tigating soils in their relations to cli- 
mate and organic life. 

Bureau of Entomology.—Chief, L. O. 
Howard, N. Y. $4,000. Charged with 
dissemination of information regarding 
injurious insects affecting forests, crops 
and fruits, and means of their elimina- 
tion. 

Bureau of Biological Survey.—Chief, 
Henry W. Henshaw, Mass. $3,000. In- 
vestigates the economic relations of ani- 
mal life. Charged with enforcing the 
bird and game laws. 

Office of Experiment Stations.—Direc- 
tor, A. C. True, Conn. $4,000. Author- 
ized to promote the interests of agricul- 
tural education and investigation. 

Office of Public Roads.—Director, 
Logan W. Page, Mass. $38,000. Charged 
with investigating road making, road 
maintenance and road materials, and 
collecting information regarding sys- 
tems of road management. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND 
LABOR 


Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 
—Charles Nagel, Mo. 

Charged with promoting commerce, 
mining, manufacturing, shipping, 
fisheries, transportation, and labor. 
Also the supervision of alien immi- 
gration, and naturalization. 


Assistant 
Cable, Ill. $5,000. 

Bureau of Corporations.—Commis- 
sioner, Luther Conant, Jr., N. Y¥. $5,- 
000. Authorized to investigate the -or- 
ganization and conduct of any corpora- 


Secretary.—Benjamin S. 
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tion or combination engaged in inter- 
state or foreign commerce (except rail- 
roads). 

Herbert Knox Smith, Commissioner 
of Corporations since 1907, resigned 
July 16. His successor, Luther Con- 
ant, Jr., nominated July 17, was for- 
merly Deputy Commissioner. 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Oommerce.—Chief, Albertus H. Bald- 
win, Conn. $4,000. Charged with the 


collection and publication of statistics 
of foreign and domestic commerce, the 
development of manufactures and mar- 
kets therefor, by the publication of in- 
formation, and the investigation of 
matters affecting the commercial inter- 
ests of the United States, 

This bureau was established by Act 
of Congress in 1912 by the consolida- 
tion of the Bureau of Statistics and the 
Bureau of Manufactures. Mr. Baldwin, 
ehief of bureau, was formerly chief of 
the Bureau of Manufactures. The as- 
sistant chiefs are Oscar P. Austin, for- 
mer chief of the Bureau of Statistics, 
and Htherd A. Brand. 

Bureau of  Labor.—Commissioner, 
Charles P. Neill, D. C. $5,000. Charged 
with matters pertaining to labor in its 
relations to capital, and the means of 
promoting prosperity among the labor- 
ing classes. 

Bureau of Lighthouses.—Commission- 
er, George R. Putnam, Ia. $5,000. 
Charged with the administrative duties 
relating to lighthouses and protective 
signals. 

Steamboat Inspection Service.—Su- 
pervising Inspector-General, George 
Uhler, Penn. $4,000. Charged with 
the inspection of vessels, the licensing 
of officers, and the administration of 
laws relating to steam vessels and their 
officers. 

The Census Office.—Director, E. Dana 
Durand, Cal. $7,000 during decennial 
census period, $6,000 regular salary. 
The duty of the Census Office is to 
take, compile and publish the decennial 
censuses of the United States; the 
quinquennial censuses of agriculture and 
manufactures; the deaths in registra- 
tion areas; the statistics of cotton 
ginned, and of cotton consumed; the 
annual statistics of cities; and to make 
such other statistical investigations as 
Congress may order. 

Coast and Geodetic Survey.—Superin- 
tendent, Otto H. Tittmann, Mo. $6,000. 
Charged with survey of coasts under 
the jurisdiction of the United States, 
and publication of charts covering 
these coasts. 

Bureau of Fisheries.—Commissioner, 
George M. Bowers, W. Va. $6,000. 
Charged with the propagation of use- 
ful food fishes, investigation of deep 
sea fishing grounds, and care of the 


Alaskan salmon fisheries and the Prib- 
ilof Islands seal herds. 

Bureau of Navigation.—Commission- 
er, Bugene T. Chamberlain, N. Y. 
$4,000. Charged with superintendence 
of the commercial marine, issue of li- 
censes, and collection of tonnage taxes. 

Bureau of Immigration and Naturali- 
eation.—Commissioner-General, Daniel 
J. Keefe, Mich. $5,000. Charged with 
administration of immigration and nat- 
uralization laws. 

Bureau of Standards.—Director, Sam- 
uel W. Stratton, Ill. $6,000. Charged 
with comparing and testing standards 
used in scientific investigations, com- 
merce and educational institutions, with 
standards adopted or recognized by the 
Government. 

Children’s Bureauw.—Chief, Julia C. 
Lathrop, Ill. $5,000. Charged with the 
investigation of all matters pertaining 
to the welfare of children and child 
life. 

This bureau was established by Act 
of Congress, approved April 9, 1912. 
Its first chief, appointed April 28, was 
formerly an associate of Jane Addams 
in Hull House, Chicago. (See XXVIII, 
Prevention, Correction, and Oharity.) 


INDEPENDENT BUREAUS AND INSTITU- 
TIONS 


Smithsonian Institution.—Secretary, 
Charles D. Walcott. $7,500. Hstab- 
lished 1846, under the terms of James 
Smithson’s will, for the “increase and 
diffusion of knowledge among men.” 
The former is accomplished by promot- 
ing original scientific research, and the 
latter by publication and lectures. 
Managed by a Board of Regents. It co- 
operates with the Government and na- 
tional scientific bodies. 

National Museum.—Under the same 
management. Charged with preserving 
and utilizing objects of art, ethnological 
collections, geological and mineralog- 
ical specimens belonging to the United 
States. 

Pan-American Union.—Director-Gen- 
eral, John Barrett, Ore. $5,000. Js- 
tablished for the purpose of developing 
closer relations of commerce and friend- 
ship between the twenty-one republics 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

Interstate Commerce Oommission.— 
Seven members, each receiving an an- 
nual salary of $10,000. C. A. Prouty, 
Vt., chairman; J. C. Clements, Ga., F. 
K. Lane, Cal., B. E. Clark, Ia., J. 8. 
Harlan, Ill, B. H. Meyer, Wis., C. C. 
McChord, Ky. 
Secretary; $5,000. The regulating 
statutes apply to interstate traffic only. 
Traffic transported wholly within a sin- 
gle state is excepted. 

Owil Service Commission.—Commis- 
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sioners, J. C. Black, I1l., President, 
$4,500; J. A. MclIlhenny, La., $4,000; 
W. oS. Washburn, N. Y., $4,000. 
Charged with the conduct of competitive 
examinations of applicants for the clas- 
sified civil service. 

Government Printing Office.—Public 
Printer, S. B. Donnelly, N. ¥. $5,500. 
Charged with the printing, press work, 
and binding of all Government publica- 
tions of every description. 

Isthmian Oanal Oommission.—Chair- 
man and Chief Hngineer, Col. George 
W. Goethals, assisted by five army of- 
ficers as commissioners. $15,000, in- 
elusive of army pay. Secretary, Joseph 
Bucklin Bishop, N. Y. $5,000. Charged 
with the construction of the Panama 
Canal. 

The Library of Oongress.—Librarian, 
Herbert Putnam, Mass. $6,000. Pri- 
marily a reference library, composed of 
numerous collections, presented and 
bought. It is the third largest collec- 


tion in the world. 
tion of Congress. 

Tariff Board.—Chairman, Henry C, 
Emery, Conn.; William M. Howard, 
Ga.; James B. Reynolds, Mass,; Alvin 
H. Sanders, Ill.; Thomas W. Page, Va.; 
Statistician, N. I. Stone, D. C. 

The Tariff Board was abolished in 
1912 through the failure of Congress to 
appropriate funds for its support (see 
XIV, Publie Finance). 

Commission of Fine Arts.—Estab- 
lished 1910, to pass upon sites and 
plans for future buildings, monuments, 
etc., in the District of Columbia. No 
compensation, but actual expenses al- 
lowed. Chairman, Daniel C. French, N, 
Y., sculptor; Vice-Chairman, Frederick 
Law Olmsted, Mass., landscape archi- 
tect; Thomas Hastings, N. Y., archi- 
tect; Cass Gilbert, N. Y., architect; 
Edwin H. Blashfield, N. Y., painter; 
Pierce Anderson, [11 ; 
Mich.; Secretary, Spencer Cosby, D. C. 


Under the jurisdic- 


THE SIXTY-SECOND CONGRESS 


The Senate—A complete list of 
members of the Senate in the Sixty- 
second Congress was given in the 
AMERICAN YEAR Book for 1911 (pp. 
203-4). The following changes oc- 
curred during the year: 

The legislature of Arizona, admit- 
ted to statehood Feb. 14, on March 
26 elected to the U. S. Senate Marcus 
A. Smith and Henry F. Ashurst, both 
Democrats, who took their seats 
April 2. On the same day were ad- 
mitted Albert B, Fall and Thomas B. 
Catron, both Republicans, elected 
March 27 by the legislature of New 
Mexico, admitted to statehood Jan. 
6. The Senate lost by death during 
the year: Robt. L. Taylor (Dem.), 
of Tennessee, March 31, succeeded by 
Newell Sanders (Rep.), appointed 
April 8; George S. Nixon (Rep.), 
of Nevada, June 5, succeeded by W. 
A. Massey (Rep.); Weldon B. Hey- 
burn (Rep.), of Idaho, Oct. 17, suc- 
ceeded by K. I. Perky (Dem.), ap- 
pointed Nov. 16; and Isidor Rayner 
(Dem.), of Maryland, Nov. 25, suc- 
ceeded by Wm. H. Jackson (Rep.). 
Jeff Davis (Dem.), of Arkansas, died 
Jan, 2, 1913. The election of Wil- 
liam Lorimer (Rep.), of Illinois, was 
declared invalid July 13 (see I, 
American History). Vacancies exist 
in Arkansas, Colorado, and Illinois. 

The organization of the principal 
committees was given in the AMERI- 
caN YEAR Book, 1911 (p. 202). 


The House of Representatives —A 
complete list of members of the House 
of Representatives in the Sixty-see- 
ond Congress was given in the AMERI- 
cAN YEAR Book for 1911 (pp. 204-8). 
The following changes occurred dur- 
ing the year: 

Two representatives from New 
Mexico, George Curry (Rep.) and H. 
B. Ferguson (Dem.), were seated 
Jan. 8. Carl Hayden (Dem.), repre- 
sentative-at-large from Arizona, was 
seated in February. The House lost 
by death during the year: David J. 
Foster (Rep.), of Vermont, March 
21, succeeded by Frank L. Green 
(Rep.), elected July 30; Henry H. 
Bingham (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
March 23, succeeded by Wm. 8. Vare; 
Elbert H. Hubbard (Rep.), of Iowa, 
June 4, succeeded by George C. Scott 
(Rep.) ; Robert C. Wickliffe (Dem.), 
of Louisiana, June 11, succeeded by 
L. L. Morgan (Dem.); George R. 
Malby (Rep.). of New York, July 
5, succeeded by Edwin A. Merritt 
(Rep.); Carl C. Anderson (Dem.), 
of Ohio, Oct. 1; Richard E. Connell 
(Dem.), of New York, Oct. 30; 
George H. Utter (Rep.), of Rhode 
Island, Noy. 3; and John G. McHenry 
(Dem.), of Pennsylvania, Dec. 27. 
The election of Theron F. Catlin 
(Rep.), of Missouri, was invalidated 
Aug. 12, and Patrick F. Gill (Dem.) 
was seated in his stead; Charles C. 
Bowman (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
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was unseated Dec. 12. William Sulzer 
(Dem.), elected governor of New 
York, resigned Dee. 31. Vacancies 
oecur in New York (2), Pennsylvania 
(2), Ohio, and Rhode Island. 

The organization of the House 
committees was given in the AMERI- 
oan YxEAR Boox for 1911 (pp. 
200-2). 

Second Session——The second (first 
regular) session, Sixty-second Con- 
gress, which began Dec. 4, 1911, and 
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ended Aug. 26, 1912, was one of the 
longest in the history of the country. 
The total appropriations authorized 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1913, amounted to $1,019,636,143.66 
(see XIV, Public Finance). The ap- 
propriations outside of permanent 
appropriations, appropriations for 
the Panama Canal, ete., by classes 
of expenditures, for the five years 
1909-13, are given in the following 
table: 


ANNUAL APPROPRIATIONS OF CONGRESS, 1909-13 


1st session 


2d session 


1st and 2d 


60th Con- | 60th Con- |sessions, 61st} ._ 34 session Ist and 2d ses- 
APPROPRIATED gress gress Congress, 61st Congress, | sions, 62d Con- 
1909 1910 1911 1912 gress, 1913 
Dollars _ Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
To supply deficiencies.| 42,662,723] 18,913,555] 23,045,612} 10,028,526.84 8,505,587. 25 
Legislative, executive, 
and judicial expenses} 32,832,913] 32,007,049] 34,158,767) 35,378,149.85| 34,245,356.75 
Sundry civil expenses.}| 94,115,143 117; 842,109] 106,015,198) 135,241,935.34] 102,538,934.40 
Thevarmy, 0% actus set 95,382,247| 101,195,883) 95,440,567) 93,374,755.97) 90,958,712.98 
The naval service..... 122,662,485 136,935,199 131,410,568] 126,405,509.24] 123,151,538.76 
The Indian service... . 9,253,347] 11,854,982 ,266,528 8,842,136 .37 8,920,970.66 
Rivers and harbors....| 18,092,945} 29,190,264| 49,380,541] 30,883,419.00} 40,559,620.50 
Forts and aa econ 9,316,745 8,170,111 5,617,200 5,473,707 .00 4,036,235.00 
Military Academy. . 845,634 2,531,521 1,856,249 1,163,424 .07 1,064,668 .26 
Post Office Departm’t etapa sOoPeir ta eee Gua siicde Din recs fale eae Ooms cae Indefinite Indefinite 
Ponstens. 2... ie os. 163,053,000] 160,908,000] 155,758,000] 153,682,000.00] 165,146,145.84 
Consular and diplomat. 
ic service.......... 3,538,852] 3,613,861} 4,116,081] 3,988,516.41|  3,638,047.41 
rie aM of Agricul- 
phar eteisie sate ucts 11,672,106] 12,995,036] 13,487,636} 16,900,016.00} 16,648,168.00 
Distnet of Colaba: 10,001,888} 10,699,531) 10,608,045) 12,056,786.50} 10,675,833.50 
WPCAStION TUG so sp bx osu: wesin cee Pe eaten ee cap DOMZOSOOO Fie sce ber eeu pole yy ind sere eee 
Miscellaneous........ 14,086,212 1,327,176 3,544,798) 1,130,678.81 7,292,359 .03 
SD OGALS iiss wieie arses 627,516,240] 648,191,676] 663,725,790] 634,549,561.40] 617,382,178.34 


The number of bills and resolutions 
introduced was 35,683, of which the 
House was responsible for 27,589; ap- 
proximately 350 measures of public 
interest became law. The important 
legislation enacted included: 


The Panama Canal. bill, governing 
the operation of the Canal and the gov- 
ernment of the Zone. (See X, The 
Panama Canal, and XXII, Trade, Trans- 
portation and Oommunication.) 

A Pension bill, increasing the ex- 
penditures on account of pensions to 
Civil War veterans over $25,000,000 
annually. (See XII, Pensions.) 

A bill limiting the work of laborers 

and mechanics employed on Government 
work to eight hours a day. (See XVII, 
Labor Legislation.) 
- A bill creating a Children’s Bureau 
in the Department of Commerce and 
Labor. (See XVIII, Prevention, Oor- 
rection, and Oharity.) 

A Constitutional amendment provid- 
ing for the election of U. S. Senators 
by direct vote. (See II, Popular Gov- 
ernment and Ourrent Politics.) 


A bill for the federal regulation of 
radio-telegraphy. (See I, The “Titanic” 
Disaster.) 

A bill regulating the wireless appara- 
tus of steamers on the ocean and the 
Great Lakes. (Ibid.) 

A. bill providing a form of civil gov- 
ernment for the territory of Alaska. 
(See VIII, Territories and Depen- 
dencies.) 
~A bill creating a committee to inquire 
into the subject of industrial relations. 
(See XVII, Labor Legislation.) 

A bill reducing from five to three 
years the period of residence required 
on homestead lands before patents are 
issued. (See X, Public Lands.) 

A resolution of the House of Repre-’ 
sentatives calling for an inquiry inte 
the so-called “Money Trust.” (See XIV, 
Banking and Ourrency.) 

A resolution of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, calling for an inquiry into 
the so-called ‘shipping trust.’ (See 
XIII, Heonomic Oonditions.) 

A resolution of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, directing the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor to investigate the 
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causes of the recent increase in the 
price of anthracite coal. 


Important legislation which failed 
of enactment included: 


A bill providing for the physical 
valuation of railroads. 

An employers’ liability and workmen’s 
compensation bill. (See XVII, Labor 
Legislation.) 

A bill amending the law with respect 
. to the issuance of restraining orders in 
labor disputes. (Jbid.) 

A bill creating as a division of the 
United States Government a Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

An immigration bill, 
educational test. 
tion.) 

The Clayton bill, providing for a trial 
by jury in all proceedings of indirect 
contempt of court. 


containing an 
(See XV, Immigra- 


A bill imposing an excise tax of 1 
per cent. on the net income, including 
salaries over $5,000 a year, of persons, 
firms and co-partnerships. (See XIV, 
Public Finance.) 

A bill providing for the issuance of 
a uniform bill of lading by railroads. 
(See XIII, Heonomic Conditions.) 

A bill prohibiting dealings in cotton 


“futures.”  (Ibid.) 
A bill prohibiting dealings in grain 
‘futures.’ (Ibid.) 


A bill providing for the publicity of 
contributions and expenditures for the 
purpose of influencing or securing the 
nomination of candidates for the offices 
of President or Vice-President. 

A resolution limiting the tenure of 
office of the President of the United 
States to a single term of six years. 

Bills revising the chemical, cotton, 
and sugar schedules of the tariff. (See 
XIV, Public Finance.) 


AMENDMENTS TO THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 


Income Tax.—The income-tax 
amendment was ratified during the 
year by four states, Arizona, Min- 
nesota, South Dakota, and Louisiana, 
bringing the total number to 34. 
(See XIV, Public Finance.) 

Direct Election of Senators—In 
1912 an amendment providing for 
the direct election of U. S. Senators 
was passed by Congress and_sub- 
mitted to the states. (See II, Popu- 
lar Government and Ourrent Poli- 
tics.) 

Limitation of Presidential Term. 
~—On Feb. 13 Senator Works, of Cali- 
fornia, introduced a resolution pro- 
posing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution limiting the Presidential 
tenure to one term of six years, which 
was reported favorably on May 21. 
A similar resolution was offered in 
the House, but no action was taken 
up to the close of the year. 

Method of Amendment—On Aug. 
6 Senator La Follette, of Wisconsin, 
introduced a resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution, mak- 
ing the method of amendment more 
simple and expeditious and modify- 
ing the requirements for adoption. 
No action was taken up to the close 
of the year. (See I, American His- 
tory.) 

Direct Election of President and 
Vice-President.—Senator Works, of 
California, on Dec. 3, introduced an 


amendment providing for the aboli- 
tion of the Electoral College and the 
direct election of the President and 
Vice-President. No action was taken 
up to the close of the year. 

Initiative and Referendum.—Sena- 
tor Bristow, of Kansas, on Dec. 4, 
introduced a proposed amendment 
permitting the President to submit 
to popular vote at a Congressional 
election any measure he has recom- 
mended to Congress and upon which 
no action has been taken for six 
months. No action was taken up to 
the close of the year. 

The Recall of Judicial Decisions. 
—On the same day, Senator Bristow 
introduced another proposed amend- 
ment providing that: 


If the Supreme Court shall decide a 
law enacted by Congress is in violation 
of the provisions of the Constitution of 
the United States, the Congress at a 
regular session held after such decision 
may submit the act to the electors at 
a regular Congressional election. 


No action was taken on this amend- 
ment up to the close of the year. 

Under each of the amendments in- 
troduced by Senator Bristow, it is 
proposed that the questions sub- 
mitted to the people must have a 
majority of the popular vote in a 
majority of the states, as well as in 
a majority of the congressional dis- 
tricts of the nation. 
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The first House of Representatives | of representatives 


THE SIXTY-THIRD CONGRESS 


to the various 
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The following representation was added after the several census apportionments indicated 
io, 1. Third—Alabama, 


and is included in the above table: First—Tennessee, 1. 
diana, 1; Louisiana, 1; Maine, 7; Mississippi, 1. 


1; Illinois, 1; Indi 


Sixth—California, 2; Florida, 1; Iowa, 2; 
Minnesota, 2; Oregon, 1. 


Nevada, 1; Ohio, 1; 


Eighth—lIllinois, 1; Iowa, 1; Kentucky, 
ennsylvania, 1; Rhode Island, 1; Vermont, 1, 


Second—O! 


‘0, 


Fifth—Arkansas, 1; Michigan, 1. 
Texas, 2; Wisconsin, 2. Seventh—Massachusetts, 1; 
1;.Minnesota, 1; Nebraska, 1; 
Ninth—Alabama, 1; Col- 


orado, 1; Florida, 1; Indiana, 1; Louisiana, 1; New Hampshire, 1; New York, 1; Pennsylvania, 1; 


Tennessee, 1; Vermont, 1. 
Washington, 1; Wyoming, 1. 


Tenth—Id 


ona, 1; New Mexico, 1. 


Eleventh—Utah, 


aho, 
ne 
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1; Montana, 1; North Dakota, 1; South Dakota, 2; 


Twelfth—Oklahoma, 5. Thirteenth— 
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The Senate.—The terms of 32 Sen- 
ators, including Senator Albert B. 
Fall, elected from New Mexico in 
1912, expire March 3, 1913. 


Senators are elected by the state leg- 
islatures for a term of six years. 
ary, $7,500 per year and mileage. 


ALABAMA 
Term expires: 
1915. Jos. F. Johnston. 
1919. J. H. Bankhead 
ARIZONA 
1915, Marcus A. Smith 
1917. Henry F. Ashurst 
ARKANSAS 
1915. James P. Clarke 
1919. A Democrat 
CALIFORNIA : 
1915. George O. Perkins 
1917. John D. Works 
COLORADO 
1915. Chas. S. Thomas * 
1919. John F. Shafroth * 
CoNNECTICUT 
1915. Frank B. Brandegee 
1917. George P. McLean 
DELAWARE 
1917. Henry A. du Pont 
1919. A Democrat 
FLORIDA 
1915. Duncan U. Fletcher 
1917. Nathan P. Bryan 
GBORGIA 
1915. Hoke Smith 
1919. A. O. Bacon * 
IDAHO 
1915. A Republican 
1919. W. #. Borah * 
ILLINOIS 
1915. In doubt 
1919. In doubt 
INDIANA 
1915. Ben. I’. Shively 
1917. John W. Kern 
Iowa 
1915. A. B. Cummins 
1919. W. 8. Kenyon * 
KANSAS 
1915. Joseph L. Bristow 
1919. W. H. Thompson * 


Term 


1915. 


1919. 


1915. 


1919. 


1917. 
1919. 


1915. 


1917. 


1919. 


1917. 
1919. 


1917. 
1919. 


1917. 
1919. 


1917. 


1919. 


1917. 
1919. 


1915. 


1919. 
New HAMPSHIRE 


1915. 
1919. 


1917. 


1919. 


1917. 


1915. 
1917. 


members of 


information 
The 


THE SHNATHE 


Democrats in Roman, 49; Republicans 
Sal-|in italics, 45; in doubt, 2. Those 
marked * chosen in primary. 
KENTUCKY New Mexico 
expires: Term expires: 
Wm, O. Bradley 1915. Thomas B. Catron . 
Ollie M. James 1919. A. B. Fail 
LOUISIANA New YorK 
John R. Thornton |1915. Hlihu Root 
Jos. E. Ransdell * |1917. Jas. A. O'Gorman 
MAINB NortH CAROLINA 
Charles F. Johnson|1915. Lee S. Overman 
A Republican 1919. F. M. Simmons * 
MARYLAND Norta Dakota 
John W. Smith 1915. Alse J. Gronna 
William P. Jackson\1917. P. J. McCumber 
MASSACHUSDTTS OHIO 
Henry Oabot Lodge|1915. Theo. BH. Burton 
A Republican 1917. Atlee Pomerene 
MICHIGAN OKLAHOMA 
Ohas. FE. Townsend|1915. Thomas P. Gore 
Wm. Alden Smith *\1919. R. L. Owen * 
MINNESOTA OREGON 
Moses Edwin Olapp|1915. G. HB. Chamberlain 
Knute Nelson * 1919. Harry Lane* 
MISSISSIPPI PENNSYLVANIA 
John S. Williams |1915. Boise Penrose 
Jas. K. Vardaman */1917. George T. Oliver 


Missouri 
William J. Stone 
James A. Reed 

MOoNnTANA 
Henry L. Myers 
T. J. Walsh * 

NEBRASKA 
G. M. Hitchcock 
Geo. W. Norris * 

NBPvVADA 


F. G. Newlands 
Key Pittman * 


Jacob H. Gallinger 
A Republican 


Nuw JErRspy 
James E. Martine 
Wm. Hughes * 
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the Senate in the Sixty- 


third Congress, according to the best 


available at the end of 


the year, will be as follows: 


RHopn ISLAND 


Henry F. Lippitt 
A Republican 


1917. 
1919. 


SourH CAROLINA 


1915. Ellison D. Smith 
1919. B. R. Tillman * 
South Daxora 
1915. Ooe I. Crawford 
1919. A Republican 
TENNESSED 
1917. Luke Lea 
1919. A Democrat 
Tpxas 
1917. Chas. A. Culberson 
1919. Morris Sheppard * 
UTAH 
1915. Reed Smoot 
1917. Geo. Sutherland 
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VERMONT 
Term expires: 
1915. Wm. P. Dillingham |\1915. 
1917. Carroll 8. Page 1917. 


VIRGINIA 


1917. Claude A. Swanson |1917. 


1919. Thos. S. Martin 


WASHINGTON 


Term expires: 


Wesley L. Jones 
Miles Poindexter 


Wrst VIRGINIA 
Wm. EH. Chilton 


1919. A Republican 


WISCONSIN 
Term expires: 

1915. Isaac Stephenson 
1917. R. M. La Follette 
WYOMING 
1917. Clarence D. Olark 

1919. F. BH. Warren 


House of Representatives.—The fol- issued by the Clerk of the House of 
lowing list of members of the House | Representatives from returns availa- 
of Representatives in the Sixty-third | ble up to Dec. 7, and is substantially 
Congress is based on an unofficial list | correct. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Democrats in Roman, 291; 


cans in italics, 144, 


ALABAMA 


George W. Taylor * 

S. H. Dent, Jr.* 

H. D. Clayton * 

F. L. Blackmon * 

J. T. Heflin * 

R. P. Hobson * 

J. L. Burnett * 

. William Richardson * 
9. O. W. Underwood * 

AT LARGE—John W. Aber- 
crombie 


SAO Cobo rt 


ARIZONA 
aT LARGH—Carl Hayden * 


ARKANSAS 


T. H. Caraway 
W. A. Oldfield * 
J. C. Floyd * 

0. T. Wingo 

H. M. Jacoway * 
S. M. Taylor 

W. 8S. Goodwin * 


Aes ene 


CALIFORNIA 
Wm. Kent 
J. BE. Raker * 
Chas. F. Ourry 
Julius Kahn * 
J. I, Nolan 
Jos. R. Knowland * 
D. 8. Church 
BDveris A. Hayes * 
0. W. Beil 
Wm. D. Stephens * 
William Kettner 


? 


. 


n 
SL PAS CUE N 


ee 
- 
° 


CoLoRsaDo 
George Kindel 
H. H. Seldomridge 
LARGE—E. T. Taylor * 
Bdw. Keating 


ConnzECcTICUT 
Augustine Lonergan 
B. F. Mahan 
. Thomas L. Reilly * 


gH 


Those marked * 


4, 
5. 


AT 


A’ 


a 


$200 TS) SLE 69 BOF 


10. 
5 to 
12. 
13. 
44, 


15. 
16. 
Ts 


1 
2 
3. 
Wy 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
Lf 
8. 
9 
10 
11 
12 


Republi- | served 


Jeremiah Donovan ~ 
Wm. Kennedy 


DELAWARD 
LARGE—F. Brockson 


FLORIDA 


S. M. Sparkman * 

Frank Clark * 

Emmett Wilson 
LARGE—Claude L’Engle 


GQORGIA 
Cc. G. Edwards * 
S. A. Roddenbery * 
Cc. R. Crisp 
W. C. Adamson * 
W. S. Howard * 
Cc. L. Bartlett * 
Gordon Lee * 
S. J. Tribble * 
Thos. M. Bell * 
Thos. W. Hardwick * 
J. R. Walker 
D. M. Hughes * 


IDAHO 


Burton L. French * 
Addison T. Smith 


ILLINOIS 
Martin B. Madden * 
James R, Mann * 
George E. Gorman 
J. T. McDermott * 
A. J. Sabath * 
James McAndrews 
Frank Buchanan * 
Thos. Gallagher * 
Fred A, Britten 
Chas, M. Thomson 
Ira O, Oopley * 
Wm. Hinebaugh 
John O. McKenzie 
Cc. H. Tavenner 
Stephen A. Hoxworth 
Claude U. Stone * 
Louis Fitz Henry 
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in the Sixty-second Congress, 
Whole number, 435. 


18.. Frank T. O’Hair 
19. Chas. M. Borchers 
20. H. T. Rainey * 
21. J. M. Graham * 
22. W. N. Baltz 

23. M. D. Foster * 
24. .H. R. Fowler * 
25. R. P. Hill 


AT LARGH—W. BH. Williams 
L. B. Stringer 


INDIANA 
Chas. Lieb 


Lincoln Dixon * 
W. Moss * 

H. Gray * 

A. Korbly * 
A, M. Adair * 
A. Morrison * 
B. Peterson 
W. Rauch * 
Cline * 

. A. Barnhart * 


Heee 
BNR OD DAMR TIP ON 
Hoesen 


Iowa 


O. A. Kennedy * 
I. S. Pepper * 
Maurice Connolly 
G. N. Haugen * 
J. W. Good * 

8S. Kirkpatrick 
8S. FP. Prouty * 
H, M. Towner * 
W. R. Green* 
F, P, Woods * 
George O. Scott 


Fee eth et Me 


KANSAS 


D. R. Anthony, Jr.* 
Joseph Taggart * 
P. P. Campbell * 
Dudley Doolittle 
G. T. Helvering 

J. R. Connelly 

Geo. A. Neeley * 
Victor Murdock * 


COT SRG HOO iRO FS 
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KENTUCKY 
A. W. Barkley 
A, O, Stanley * 
R. Y. Thomas, Jr.* 
Ben Johnson * 
Swagar Sherley * 
A. B. Rouse * 
J. C. Cantrill * 
Harvey Helm * 
W. J. Fields * 
J. W. Langley * 
Caleb Powers * 


SS PIS Oe CaN Ee 


RR 


LOUISIANA 


Albert Estopinal * 
Garland Dupré * 
F. Broussard * 
T. Watkins * 

W. Elder 

L. Morgan 
Lazaro 

B. Aswell 


SRI Me lool 
SASS 


$ MAINE 

A. O. Hinds * 

D. J. MeGillicuddy * 
Forrest Goodwin 

F, B. Guernsey * 


woh H 


MARYLAND 
J. Harry Covington * 
J. F. C. Talbott * 
George Konig * 
J. Chas. Linthicum * 
Frank O. Smith 
D. J. Lewis * 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Allen T. Treadway 
F,. H. Gillette * 
W. H, Wilder * 

S. BH. Winslow 
John J. Rogers 
P. Gardner * 
FF, Phelen 

8. Deitrich 

W. Roberts * 

¥. Murray * 
J 
M 
WwW. 


SUP Co ROIs 


21D DIS One Soko Fe 


. Peters * 

. Curley * 
13. . W. Weeks * 
Edward Gilmore 
W. 8S. Greene * 
Thos. C. Thatcher 


MICHIGAN 
Frank E. Doremus * 
Samuel W. Beakes 
J. M, O. Smith 
E, L, Hamilton * 
¢, E. Mapes 
8S. W. Smith * 

L. 0. Crampton 
J. W. Fordney * 
J. 0. McLaughlin * 
R, O. Woodruff 
11. F. O. Lindquist 
12. W. J. McDonald 
aT LarGE—P. H. Kelley 


SS be ot 


SPiN Co Sa Ct 


10. 


> 


AT 


Lal 


BOOS OR ON 


90 A So OU Cs:hO rt 


SPONSE ww rt 


POUR Coke 


I OU CO = 


MINNESOTA 9. 
S. Anderson * 10. 
W. S. Hammond * i. 
Cc. R. Davis * 12. 
F. 0. Stevens * 

Geo. R. Smith es 

C, A, Lindbergh * 

A, J. Volstead * 

0. B. Miller * 

H. Steenerson * ae 

LARGE—Jas. Manahan| 9. 
3. 

MISSISSIPPI 4, 
BH. S. Candler, Jr.* 5. 
H. D. Stephens * 6. 
B. G. Humphreys * as 
T. U. Sisson * 8. 
S. A. Witherspoon * | 9. 
B. P. Harrison * 10. 
P. BE. Quin id. 
J. W. Collier * 12. 

13. 

Missouri 14, 
J. T. Lloyd * 15. 
W. W. Rucker * 16. 
J. W. Alexander * 17. 
C. F. Booher * 18. 
W. P. Borland * 19. 
Cc. C. Dickinson * 20. 
C. W. Hamlin * 21. 
D. W. Shackleford * |22- 
Champ Clark * 23. 
Richard Bartholdt * 24. 
W. L. Igoe 25. 
L, CG. Dyer* 26. 
W. L. Hensley * 27. 
J. J. Russell * 28. 
P. D. Decker og 
T. L. Rubey * 

ait 31. 
MonrTANA oe 
LARGE—Thomas Stout : 
34. 

John M. Evans| 35° 

NbBRASKA ed 
J. A. Maguire * 38. 
C. O. Lobeck * 39. 
D. VY. Stephens * 40, 
0. H, Sloan * 41. 
S. R, Barton 42. 
M. P. Kinkaid * 43. 

NEVADA 
LARGE—H. 2. Roberts *| 4, 
2. 
New HAMPSHIRE 8: 
B. EB. Reed 4, 
R. B. Stevens 5. 

New JErsry 4 
Wm. J. Browning * 8. 
J. Thompson Baker 9. 
Thos. J. Scully * 10. 
A, B. Walsh 
Wm. WH. Tuttle, Jr.* 

L. J. Martin te 
R. G. Bremner ee 
BH. F. Kinkead * 3. 
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W. I. McCoy * 
EH. W. Townsend * 
J. J. Egan 

J. A. Hamill * 


New Mexico 
LARGE—H. B. Fergus- 
son * 


New Yorr 
Lathrop Brown 
D. J. O'Leary 
F. E. Wilson * 
H. H. Dale 
J. P. Maher * 


= 
5 
Q 
= 
= 
ad 
$ 

* 


J. Fitzgerald * 
. J. Griffin 

H. O’Brien 

A. Metz 

J. Riordan * 

. M. Goldfogle * 
D. Sullivan 


Si 


SHESR RSS 


W. M. Chandler 
F. B. Harrison * 
Henry George, Jr.* 
Henry Bruckner 

J. A. Goulden 

W. S. Oglesby 

B. I. Taylor 
Edmund Platt 
George McClellan 
P. G. Ten Eyck 
James 8. Parker 
Samuel Wallin 

E. A, Merritt, Jr. 
Luther Mott * 

C. A. Talcott * 
Geo. W. Fairchild * 
John R. Clancy 
Sereno EB, Payne * 
Edwin 8S. Underhill * 
Thos. B. Dunn 

H. G. Danforth * 
Robt. H. Gittins 
Chas. B. Smith * 
D,. A. Driscoll * 

OC, M. Hamilton 


NortH CAROLINA 


J. H. Small * 
Claude Kitchin * 
J. M. Faison * 
W..Pou™ 

M. Stedman * 
L. Godwin * 

N. Page * 

L. Doughton * 
Y¥. Webb * 

M. Gudger, Jr.* 


Norta DaKorTa 


H. T. Helgesen * 
Geo, M, Young 
P. D. Norton 


SEP RRO 


en 


rig 
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OHIO 21. O. BH. Patton * a He L. eo e 
22. A, L, Keister 12, sear Calloway 
eo etal 23. W. N. Carr 13. J. H. Stephens * 
8. Warren Gard _ (24. HH, W. Temple 14, J. L. Slayden * 
4. J. H. Goeke* 25. M. W. Shreve LO TENS Garner x. 
5. T. T. Ansberry * 26. <A. M. Palmer * 16. W. KR. Smith * 
6. SS. D. Fess 27. J. N. Langham * AT LARGE—H. W. Sumners 
7. J. D. Post* 28. W. J. Hulings D. E. Garrett 
8. F. B. Willis * 29. 8S. G. Porter* 
9. I. R. Sherwood * 30. M. C. Kelly UTan 
10. R, Switzer * 31. J. F. Burke * AT LARGE—Joseph Howell * 
11. H. C. Claypool * 32. A. J. Barehfeld* Jacob Johnson 
12. C. L. Brumbaugh AT LARGE—A, R, Rupley 
18. John A. Key J. M, Morin VERMONT 
14. W. G. Sharpe * a H. Walters | 4. Frank L. Greene * 
15. George White * . B. Lewis | 2. Prank Plumiey * 
16. W. B. Francis * 
He re — * ee eae, f WanerNTs 
Abe 50 itacre 1. G. FB. O’Shaunessy x 
19. HE. R. Bathrick * 2. Peter G. Gerry z ys ae Pa es K 
20. Wm. Gordon 8. Ambrose Kennedy Palo wher nigesrnievents 
R. J. Bulkley * 4, W. A. Watson 
LARGE—Robert Crosser Sourm CAROLINA RUeiuneolan anders 
1. G. S. Legare * 6. Carter Glass * 
OKLAHOMA Pea peacd Byeues 7. James Hay * 
B, 8. McGuire * 8. Wyatt Aiken * 8. ¢..C, Carlin * 
Dick T. Morgan * 4. J. T. Johnson * 9. OC. B, Slemp * 
J. S. Davenport * 5. D. E. Finley * 10. H.. D. Flood * 
C. D. Carter * 6. J. W. Ragsdale 
Scott Ferris a 7. A. FB. Lever * WASHINGTON 
Smee vesver 1. W. #. Humphrey * 
B. Th Souta DAKoTa 2. A. Johnson t 
pee On eeR 1. O. H. Dillon 3. W. L. La Follette * 
OrEcon 2. OC. H. Burke * AT meees . Falconer 
1. W. 0. Hawley * See rarer a ea oe 
2. N. J. Sinnott 3 Bp 
3. A. W. Lafferty * TPNNESSHD Wrst ate 
1. Sam R. Sells * 1. J. W. Davis * 
PPNNSYLVANIA 2. R. W. Austin * PS EME Brown, Jr.* 
1. W. 8S. Vare* 8. J. A. Moon * 3. 8. V. Avis 
2 G. 8. Graham 4, Cordell Hull * 4. H. H. Moss, Jr. 
3. SH. Moore* 5. W. C. Houston * 5. J. A, Hughes 
4“ G. W. Madinonas 6. J. W. Byrns * AT LARGE—H, Sutherland 
5. Michael Donohoe * 7 L. P. Eaten Wisaoke? 
6. J. W. Logue 8. T. W. Sims a 
7. 7. §. Butler * 9. F. J. Garrett * 1. H. A. Cooper * 
8B. B Difenderfer* (|10. D. K. McKellar * 2, M. E. Burke * 
9. W. W. Griest * 3. J. M. Nelson * 
10. J. RB, Farr* THXAS 4. W. J. Cary * 
11. J. J. Casey 1. H. W. Vaughn 5. W. H. Stafford 
12, RB: Be Lee'* 2. Martin Dies * 6. M. K. Reilly 
13. J. H. Rothermel * 3. James Young * 7. J. J. Hsch* 
14. W. D. B. Ainey * 4, Sam Rayburn 8. EH, E, Browne 
15. #H. R. Kiess 5. Jack Beall * 9. T. F. Konop * 
16. John Y. Lesher 6. Rufus Hardy * 10. James A. Frear 
17. F. L. Dersham 7. <A. W. Gregg * 11. J, L. Lenroot* 
18. <A. 8. Kreider 8. J. H. Hagle 
19. W. W. Bailey 9. G. F. Burgess * WYOMING 
20. <A. R. Brodbeck 10. A. S, Burleson * 1. F, W. Mondell* 


THE FEDERAL JUDICIARY 


The United States Supreme Court, | 1911, was filled March 18 when Mah- 
—tThe vacancy in the Supreme Court |lon Pitney took the oath of office; 
caused by the death of Associate |the nomination was made by Presi- 
Justice John M. Harlan on Oct. 14,!dent Taft Feb. 19 and confirmed by 
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the Senate March 13. Justice Pitney 
was born at Morristown, N. J., Feb. 
5, 1858, and was admitted to the 
New Jersey bar in 1882. He sat in 
Congress from 1895 to 1899, and in 
the Senate of New Jersey from 1899 
to 1901. On Feb. 5, 1901, Justice 
Pitney was appointed associate jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of New 
Jersey for a term of seven years. 
He was appointed chancellor of New 
Jersey on Jan. 23, 1908; from this of- 
fice he resigned on his appointment 
to the Supreme Court. 

Supreme Court justices are ap- 
pointed for life and receive salaries 
of $12,500 per year, except the Chief 
Justice, whose salary is $13,000. The 
justices of the Supreme Court are: 


Unitep Starps SUPREME CouRT 


Born. App. 
Edward D. White, of Louisi- 

ana, Chief Justice.,..... ..1845 1894 
Joseph McKenna, of Cali- 

PORMIR ee ain hele araenetas 1843 1898 
Oliver W. Holmes, of Mass..1841 1902 
William R. Day, of Ohio...1849 19038 
Horace H. Lurton, of Tenn..1844 1909 
Charles E. Hughes, of New 

VAGIUG hy calutcne\earane alehe ral diet Os 1862 1910 
Willis Van Devanter, of Wyo0.1859 1910 
Joseph Rucker Lamar, of Ky.1857 1910 
Mahlon Pitney, of New Jer- 

ENS: 5 a tsllatstenclay aneanatted ivy erack valle 1858 1912 


Clerk, J. H. McKenney, D. C., $6,000. 

Marshal, J. M. Wright, Kentucky, 
$3,500. 

Reporter, Chas. H. Butler, New York, 
$4,500. 


United States Circuit Courts— 
The federal circuit courts were abol- 
ished Jan. 1, 1912, by the act of 
Mareh 38, 1911, their jurisdiction 
being transferred to the district 
courts (see IX, Law and Jurispru- 
dence). The former circuit court 
judges now sit in the circuit courts 
of appeals. The salary of circuit 
judges is $7,000. ; 

United States Circuit Courts of 
Appeals.—The act of March 3, 1911 
(see IX, Law and Jurisprudence), 
provides that there shall be in each 
circuit a circuit court of appeals, 
which shall consist of three judges, 
two of whom shall constitute a 
quorum; the chief justice and the 
associate justices of the Supreme 
Court assigned to each circuit, and 
the several district judges within 
each circuit, shall be competent to sit 


as judges of the circuit court of ap- 
peals within their respective circuits. 

The nine circuits into which the 
United States is divided, with the 
Supreme Court justice assigned to 
each in March, 1912, are as follows: 


First Judicial Oirewit—Mr. Justice 
Holmes, Districts of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Rhode 
Island. 

Second Judicial Oircuit—Mr. Justice 
Hughes. Districts of Vermont, Con- 
necticut, Northern New York, South- 
ern New York, Eastern New York, 
and Western New York. 

Third Judicial Oircuit—Mr. Justice 
Pitney. Districts of New Jersey, 
Hastern Pennsylvania, Middle Penn- 
sylvania, Western Pennsylvania, and 
Delaware. 

Fourth Judicial Oireuit—Mr. Chief 
Justice White, Districts of Maryland, 


Northern West Virginia, Southern 
West Virginia, astern Virginia, 
Western Virginia, Eastern North 
Carolina, Western North Carolina, 


and South Carolina. 

Fifth Judicial Oircuit.—Mr. Justice La- 
mar. Districts of Northern Georgia, 
Southern Georgia, Northern Florida, 
Southern Florida, Northern Alabama, 
Middle Alabama, Southern Alabama, 
Northern Mississippi, Southern Miss- 
issippi, Eastern Louisiana, Western 
Louisiana, Northern Texas, Southern 
Texas, Eastern Texas, and Western 
Texas. 

Sicth Judicial Oircewit—Mr. Justice 
Day. Districts of Northern Ohio, 
Southern Ohio, Hastern Michigan, 
Western Michigan, Hastern Kentucky, 
Western Kentucky, Eastern Tennes- 
see, Middle Tennessee, and Western 
Tennessee. j 

Seventh Judicial Cireuit.—Mr. Justice 
Lurton, Districts of Indiana, North- 
ern Illinois, Hastern IUinois, South- 
ern Illinois, Hastern Wisconsin, and 
Western Wisconsin, 

Eighth Judicial Circuit.—Mr. Justice 
Van Devanter. Districts of Minne- 
sota, Northern Iowa, Southern Iowa, 
Hastern Missouri, Western Missouri, 
Hastern Arkansas, Western Arkansas, 
Nebraska, Colorado, Kansas, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Eastern Okla- 
homa, Western Oklahoma, Wyoming, 
Utah, and New Mexico. 

Ninth Judicial Oirewit.—Mr. Justice 
McKenna. Districts of Northern 
California, Southern California, Ore- 
gon, Nevada, Montana, Eastern Wash- 
ington, Western Washington, Idaho, 
Arizona, and Territories of Alaska, 
and Hawaii. 


United States District Courts.— 
The judicial districts into which the 
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United States is divided are enumer- 
ated in the table above. On Sept. 
16, 1912, there were 92 district 
judges in the United States, exclu- 
sive of the non-contiguous territories. 
There are two U. S. district judges 
in Hawaii and one in Porto Rico. 
Circuit and District Judges.—A 
complete list of circuit and district 
judges was given in the. AMERICAN 
YreaR Book for 1911 (p. 209). The 
following are the changes which oc- 
curred during the year: In the First 
Circuit Frederic Dodge succeeded 
Francis C, Lowell as circuit judge 
and was himself sueceeded as district 
judge of Massachusetts by James M. 
Morton. In the Third Cireuit, John 
B. McPherson succeeded Wm. M. 
Laning as circuit judge and was him- 
self succeeded as district judge of 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania 
by J. Whitaker Thompson. In the 
Fourth Circuit, Maryland lost one 
district’ judge, Thomas J. Morris re- 
tiring. In the Fifth Circuit, John 
M. Cheney succeeded John W. Locke 
as district judge of Southern Flor- 
ida, a recess appointment. In the 
Sixth Circuit, the vacancy in the 
circuit court was filled by the ap- 
pointment of Loyal E. Knappen; in 
Eastern Kentucky, A. W. J. Cochran 
was appointed district judge, and 
Arthur J. Tuttle succeeded Alexis C. 
Angell as district judge of Eastern 
Michigan. In the Seventh Circuit 
the vacancy in the Eastern District 
of Wisconsin was filled by the ap- 
pointment of Ferdinand G. Geiger. 
In the Ninth Circuit, Richard E. 
Sloane was appointed district judge 
of Arizona, a recess appointment; in 
the Western District of Washington, 
Cornelius H. Hanford resigned (see 
I, American History) and was suc- 
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ceeded by Edward E. Cushman; in 
the same district Clinton W. Howard 
succeeded George Donworth, a recess 
appointment. 

Commerce Court.—A court to be 
known as the Commerce Court, and 
having jurisdiction (heretofore pos- 
sessed by circuit courts) over all cases 
for the enforcement of any order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
other than for the payment of money, 
was established by Congress in 1909. 
No provision has been made for its 
support beyond March 3, 1913 (see 
I, American History, and IX, Law 
and Jurisprudence). Its members 
are additional circuit judges, with a 
salary of $7,000 each. They were ap- 
pointed as follows: 


Presiding Judge—Martin A, Knapp, 
Dec. 20, 1910, for five years. 
Associate Judges—Robert W. Arch- 


bald, Jan. 31, 1911, for four years. 

William H. Hunt, Jan. 31, 1911, for 
three years. 

John Emmett Carland, Jan. 31, 1911, 
for two years. 

Julian W. Mack, Jan. 31, 1911, for 


one year, and reappointed Jan. 31, 1912, 
for five years. 


Judge Robert W. Archbald was im- 
peached in 1912 (see I, American 
History, and 1X, Law and Jurispru- 
dence), and since August has per- 
formed no judicial duties. 

Court of Customs Appeals.—The 
tariff act of 1909 created a new court 
to hear appeals in custom cases to be 
called the Court of Customs Appeals, 
which is constituted as follows: 


Presiding Judge—Robert M. Mont- 
gomery, Michigan. 

Associate Judges—James F. Smith, 
California; Orion M. Barber, Ver- 
mont; Marion De Vries, California ; 
George E. Martin, Ohio. 


THE CONSULAR SERVICE 


The consular service of the United 
States was reorganized by act of 
Congress of April 5, 1906, amended 
by the act of May 11, 1908. Under 


Classihicns once aiend Salary $1200). vices ccaece 
CS OES ERE Ae . BOs ine iniatentiaras 
Ee ag hlaiere aaiscaeertie HA UCNO Urata eta pitti selola 
SEN ae irae ps a EDO ia) ai 0 chats mcesataly: 
cena) Aerryete ster FP ed ADU suyae) excgarse staat 
PREY tet cintiaicace cpitst rs CAs) OMreorainec eer 
ave Sete eg ieee S000 Se aitacetwent: 


this reorganization there are fifty- 
seven consuls general, divided into 
seven classes, the salaries being as 
follows: 


One at London and at Paris. 
Six, located at Berlin, Habana, Hamburg, 
Hongkong, Rio de Janeiro, and Shanghai. 
Hight, located at Calcutta, Cape Town, Con- 
stantinople, Mexico City, Montreal, Ottawa, 
Vienna, and Yokohama. 

Twelve in all. 

Seventeen in all. 

Nine in all. 

Three in all. 
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Consuls.—The United States con- | but one Class 2, at Manchester, Eng., 
suls are divided into nine classes,|/at a salary of $6,000. j 
with salaries ranging from $8,000! ‘There are in all 241 consuls, locat- 
down to $2,000. ‘There is but one|ed in the principal cities of the vari- 
consul of Class 1, located at Liver-| ous countries of the world, and there 
pool, Eng., at a salary of $8,000, and] are, in addition, 237 consular agents. 


THE DIPLOMATIC: SERVICE 


ACCREDITED BY UNITED STATES ACCREDITED TO UNITED STATES 
AMBASSADORS 
Country Appointed Commissioned ; 
Austria-Hungary. ..cececseceees Richard C. Kerens 1909 Baron Hengelmiiller von 
: Hengervar 1902 
BPG she tat grein s/dte orxe Rie yviera else cere rsia Edwin V. Morgan 1912 Domicio da Gama 1911 7 
ONCE Sc eit & aicpersia sel oe tele Seal t ere Myron T. Herrick 1912 J. J. Jusserand 1903 
GEFINONY ie lecetevaleiniainieinnieietewiaimets John G. A, Leishman 1911 Count J. H. von Bern- j 
storff 1908 
Great SBrtawias.)e:0 sis kinie ule see eis oe Rt. Hon. James Bryce 1907 
ELEN NE Sister atolere. oteincate alseteie Brat Thomas J. O’Brien 1911 Marquis Cusani-Con- 
falioneri 1910 
MADAMA Mayet (vise ig icine atelbinie caheie eae Larz Anderson 1912 Viscount Sutemi Chindal912 
MERC d irae ayeiatecrernintteinn gestae Henry Lane Wilson 1909 Sefior Don Manuel Lg f 
lero 3 
ESCSSEC) scare oie wintw’e Ws ses Yalie.o ais" ate he Curtis Guild 1911 George Bakhméteff 1911 4 
PUPKOY s Foks Ginileys wniaiee ses aiy ns» William Woodville Rock- j 
hill 1911 Youssouf Zia Pacha 1910 ; 
° 4 
Ministers PLENIPOTENTIARY 
Argentine Republic..........6+5- John W. Garrett 1912 Rémulo S. Naén 1912 
BICHASUIE sie sarelareialete eis oivin ble eeents Theodore Marburg 1912 E. Havenith 1911 
MS DIAVAEs <ahin ah. o's vielen tome av ae ne Horace G. Knowles 1910 Bence Don Ignacio Cal- 
eron 
(SAS ES Agric asin EO CEU Apron Ora Henry P. Fletcher 1909 Sefior Don Eduardo 
Sudrez 1911 
CHANG Sah a Wier oe ies was aie tecn ts iele Btacare Wm. James Calhoun 1909 Chang Yin Tang 1909 
ELMS al uieiath ov a wisteia san gy 056) oy James T. DuBois 1911 Sefior Don Julio Betan- 
court 1912 
OSE CTACIcacisie sieve tinibielore aw kas Lewis Einstein 1911 Sefior Don Joaquin Ber- 
nardo Calvo 
BQO ects) sia vias sa soe wage keine winless Arthur M. Beaupré 1911 Sefior Lodo. Antonio 
Martin Rivero 1911 
I ENTLORTS siadthye:siacc nisis wii ie eceroists Maurice Francis Egan 1907 Count Moltke 1908 
Dominican Republic........+.06+ Wm. W. Russell 1911 Sefior Don Francisco J. 
eynado 
SD CULG OTs As wns eivien nls ala eielvi alanis Sefior Dr. Don Rafael 
Maria Arizaga 1910 
Greece and Montenegro..........- Jacob G. Schurman 1912 L. A. Coromilas 1906 
Guatemala .....0eeeseeceveeessst S. Reynolds Hitt 1910 gs pated Joaquin Lael 
es 1912 
Haiti... . Henry W. Furniss 1905 Solon Menos 1912 
Honduras... .csecsss aoe .Charles Dunnig White 1911 Dr. Alberto Membreno 1912 
Netherlands a -Lloyd Bryce | 1911 Jonkheer J. Loudon 1908 
Nicaragua. . niece ee .George T. Weitzel 1911 raha Castrillo 1910 
Norway... .Lauris 8. Swenson 1911 M. A. Bryn 1910 
Panama .H, Percival Dodge 1911 fren M. Valdés 1912 
Persia Bane W. Russell 1909 Mirza Ali Kuli Khan 1911 
eru. ...H. Clay Howard 1911 Frederico A. Pezet 1912 
Portugal. i cco eiufe Miaithiecre cette eine ee Cyrus E. Woods 1912 Viscount de Alte 1902 
Roumania, Servia and Bulgaria..John B. Jackson 1911 
ELUOROT etn waists bs miele eie eres anes Wm. Heimke 1909 Don Frederico Mejia 1907 
DIN osc ce wee Diahacy Pista ie opens a Fred. W. Carpenter 1912 Prince Traidos Pra- 
bandh 3 1912 
ODN oa vie WAG ciniolv a sei Sele a veeN Henry Clay Ide 1909 Sefior Don Juan Riafio 
y pie aes 1910 
SOET Les hoa eR RCRREP ICUS Loe SIE ESCH EE Te Chas. H. Graves 1905 W. F. Ekengren 1911 
Brcstesrland «Sica She wwe ie ede Henry 8. Bourell 1911 Dr. Paul Ritter 
Uruguay and Paraguay......... Nicolay A. Grevstad 1911 fats Carlos Maria de 
ena . 1911 
Uf ENE ry Eee is Elliott Northcott 1911 Don P. Ezequiel Rojas 1909 
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CIVIL SERVICE 


CLINTON Rogers WooDRUFF 


The Federal Service: Extension 
of the Merit System.—In the federal 
service the President has in four mes- 
sages to Congress renewed the recom- 
mendations made in his annual mes- 
sage of 1910 for the passage of legis- 
lation to extend the merit system to 
offices still outside of the classified 
service and subject to confirmation 
by the Senate. On Dec. 7, 1911, in a 
message on foreign relations, he urged 
Congress to enact into law the ex- 
ecutive orders providing for a non- 
competitive system of appointment 
in the diplomatic and consular ser- 
vice, and on Dec. 22, in a message 
dealing with financial and depart- 
mental measures, he urged the classi- 
fication. of “all the local offices 
throughout the country.” 

Commission on Economy and Effi- 
ciency Report.—Meantime, the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Economy and 
Efficiency had been investigating con- 
ditions in the federal civil service, 
and on Jan. 17, 1912, the President 
in submitting its report said: 


The next step which must be taken 
is to require of heads of bureaus in 
the departments at Washington, and of 
most of the local officers under the de- 
partments, qualifications of capacity 
similar to those now required of cer- 
tain heads of bureaus and local officers. 
The extension of the merit system to 
these officers and a needed readjust- 
ment of salaries will have important 
effects in securing greater economy and 
efficiency. 


A second message on the work of 
the commission on April 4 again 
urged the passage of legislation 
which would allow the classification 
of local officers in the Departments 
of the Treasury, Justice, Interior, 
Post Office and Commerce and Labor. 
The President stated that the results 
of the inquiry into the amount of 
loss occasioned “because of the fact 
that in many cases two persons are 
paid for doing work that could easily 
be done by one” showed “that the loss 
amounts to at least $10,000,000 an- 
nually.” Referring to first- and sec- 
ond-class post offices he stated that 
if the postmasters of these offices 
were to be put into the classified 


service “the savings in salaries alone, 
not taking into account any saving 
due to increased efficiency of opera- 
tion, would amount to about $4,500,- 
000.” Bills to enact the President’s 
recommendations into law have been 
introduced in Congress but no action 
has been taken, 

Repeal of the “Gag” Order.—The 
President has also shown his interest 
in civil-service administrative ques- 
tions by repealing the obnoxious 
“gag” order, which was extremely un- 
popular with the employees. The 
“gap” order, originally issued by 
President Roosevelt and renewed by 
President Taft, provided that em- 
ployees could not appeal to Congress 
or individual congressmen directly 
for a redress of grievances, but must 
send their complaints direct to their 
appropriate heads of departments, 
who might or might not in their dis- 
cretion transmit such complaints to 
Congress. On April 8 the President 
repealed the order and issued a new 
order which gives to employees in 
the civil service full opportunity to 
address Congress on matters affecting 
their condition of employment, the 
only restriction being that such pe- 
titions shall first be sent to the head 
of the department, who must trans- 
mit them to Congress, but who may 
if he wishes attach a statement of 
his own side of the case. 

Rural Carrier Service-—The federal 
rules formerly required the appoint- 
ment of the highest eligible in the 
rural-carrier service. The President 
in an order of Dec. 30, 1911, extend- 
ed the same liberty of choice among 
three names standing highest in fill- 
ing vacancies in that service as ob- 
tains with appointments to all other 
classified positions, with the excep- 
tion of fourth-class postmasters, in 
the appointment of which the eligible 
standing highest is taken. 

Removals.—Civil Service Rule XII, 
governing removals, was modified by 
a presidential order Feb. 8, 1912. 
Under the rule as it was formerly 
it was left to the administrative of- 
ficer to decide whether a removal or 
reduction might be made without 
charges and an opportunity for re- 
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ply being given. Under the rule as 
amended return is made to the proce- 
dure instituted during the adminis- 
tration of President McKinley re- 
quiring charges and an opportunity 
for reply. No examination of wit- 
nesses nor any trial is required, how- 
ever, except in the discretion of the 
officer making the removal. 

Civil Service in Political Platforms. 
—The principles embodied in the 
civil-service act were again recog- 
nized by the national parties in their 
platforms. The platform of the Re- 
publican party contained three new 
features worthy of notice, the first 
of which favored the passage of legis- 
lation empowering the President to 
extend the competitive service so far 
as practicable. The second new fea- 
ture wag that favoring legislation 
making possible the equitable retire- 
ment of disabled and superannuated 
members of the civil service in order 
that a higher standard of efficiency 
may be maintained; and the third 
favored an extension of the federal 
employers’ liability law. 

The Democratic platform, in line 
with preceding platforms of that 
party, favored the enforcement of the 
civil-service law and also contained 
three specific recommendations for 
the advance of the system. It favored 
a reorganization of the service with 
adequate compensation commensurate 
with the duties performed, and the 
extension to all classes of civil-ser- 
vice employees of the benefits of the 
federal employers’-liability law, and 
recognized the right of direct petition 
to Congress by employees for redress 
of grievances. 

The Progressive platform declared: 


We demand not only the enforcement 
of the civil service act in letter and 
spirit, but also legislation which will 
bring under the competitive system 
postmasters, collectors, marshals and 
all other non-political officers, as well 
as the enactment of an equitable retire- 
ment law; and we also insist upon con- 
tinuous service during good behavior 
and efficiency. 


Tenure of Office—The Act of 1883 
(the Pendleton Civil Service Act) was 
seriously threatened by the “five- 
(later seven-) year tenure of office” 
rider which the House had “tacked 
on” to the Legislative, Executive 


and Judicial Appropriation bill, The 


Senate voted to strike it out and in- 
serted the following section by a vote 
in which party lines were broken: 


The Civil-Service Commission shall, 
subject to the approval of the Presi- 
dent, establish a system of efficiency 
ratings for the classified service in the 
several executive departments in the 
District of Columbia, based upon rec- 
ords kept in each department and in- 
dependent establishment, with such fre- 
queney as to make them as nearly as 
possible records of fact. Such system 
shall provide a minimum rating of ef- 
ficiency which must be obtained by an 
employee before he may be promoted; 
it shall also provide a maximum rat- 
ing below which no employee may fall 
without being demoted; it shall further 
provide for a maximum rating below 
which no employee may fall without 
being dismissed for inefficiency. All 
promotions, demotions or dismissals 
shall be governed by provisions of the 
civil service rules: Copies of all rec- 
ords of efficiency shall be furnished by 
the departments and independent es- 
tablishments to the Civil Service Com- 
mission for record and in aecordance 
with the provisions of this section, pro- 
vided that in the event of reductions 
being made in the force in any of the 
executive departments no honorably dis- 
charged soldier or sailor whose record 
in said department is rated good shall 
be discharged or dropped or reduced in 
rank or salary. In conference a seven- 
year tenure rider of office was inserted, 
but the President vetoed the bill be- 
cause of this and of another rider abol- 
ishing the Commerce Court. The House 
then receded from its position and 
withdrew the tenure-of-office rider. 


Superannuation.—_T he _ retirement 
from the classified civil service of 
superannuated employees has been 
proposed in various forms within thé 
past few years. The subject has 
been exhaustively studied by the 
President’s Commission on Economy 
and Efficiency and on May 6 the 
President transmitted to Congress its 
report, and recommended that the 
plan proposed by the commission be 
adopted for the reason that it ap- 
peared to be sound in principle and 
just both to the Government and to 
its employees. This plan contem- 
plates that each employee in the clas- 
sified service in the executive depart- 
ments and offices at Washington shall 
be retired as soon as he reaches the 
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age of 70 years and shall receive 
thereafter an annuity equal to one- 
half of his annual salary, with the 
provision that no annuity shall ex- 
ceed $600. The plan provides that 
each person hereafter entering the 
service shall pay the entire expense 
of his own retirement by contribution 
from his salary, so that when he 
_ teaches the age of 70 years the fund 
he has accumulated will provide his 
retirement allowance. 

State Civil Service—In several 
sections of the country notable pro- 
gress has been made. The Ohio Con- 
stitutional Convention adopted a 
proposal, which was voted on by the 
people in September, incorporating 
in the constitution of the state provi- 
sion for the merit system in the ser- 
vice of the state and its political 
sub-divisions. The proposal is taken 
almost verbatim from the constitu- 
tion of the state of New York. 

In California two constitutional 
amendments touching on the subject 
were adopted by popular vote in 
Oct., 1911. The first of these pro- 
vides that the constitutional pro- 
vision establishing a four-year term 
of office shall not apply to positions 
under civil-service laws of the state 
or any of its political sub-divisions. 
The other amendment provides that 
all departments of the city and coun- 
ty of San Francisco shall be subject 
to the civil service law. The original 
charter of that city placed both city 
and county officers under the merit 
system, but the Supreme Court held 
this charter provision void because 
of lack of power to effect such pur- 
pose by charter legislation. 

Municipal Civil Service: Philadel- 
phia.—The election of Mayor Blank- 
enburg in Philadelphia and that of 
Mayor Hunt in Cincinnati have re- 
sulted in great advances for the merit 
system in these cities. In Philadel- 
phia the civil-service law had been 
largely a dead letter. Mayor Blanken- 
burg has made it one of the cardinal 
features of his administration that 
the civil-service law should be vigor- 
ously enforced in letter and spirit. He 
reorganized the civil-service commis- 
sion, appointed men in full sympathy 
with the purposes of the law, and 
since then marked improvement has 
been made in its enforcement. The 


[commission is planning a reclassifica- 


tion of the city service. It has raised 
the requirements for patrolman so as 
to secure younger, taller and stronger 
men, and canceled an examination 
held by the previous commission un- 
der low requirements in October, 
1911. The commission has also 
abolished the system of appoint- 
ments in the police and fire de- 
partments from eligible lists divided 
into sections according to police dis- 
tricts (see “Court Decisions,” infra) . 

Cincinnati.—In Cincinnati, at the 
very beginning of his administration, 
Mayor Hunt declared that the civil- 
service law, which, as in Philadel- 
phia, had been a dead letter since it 
went into effect in 1910, was to be 
rigidly enforced. He reorganized the 
civil-service commission, following 
an investigation of the work of the 
former commission by a committee 
appointed by the Cincinnati Civil 
Service Reform Association. The 
new commission has taken up the 
work of installing the merit system in 
Cineinnati with much vigor. It has 
issued a new set of rules, classified 
and graded positions covered by the 
law, and is holding examinations as 
rapidly as it can. 

Chicago. Under the rules of the 
civil service board of the South 
Park Commissioners of Chicago, 
issued in October, 1911, the examina- 
tions for positions are not restricted 
to applicants who are residents of 
Chicago, but are open to all, though 
the superintendent of employment 
may, by giving proper notice, require 
that applicants for a particular ex- 
amination shall have resided in Cook 
County for a specified time. 

New York—In New York City 
Mayor Gaynor in December, 1911, 
sent a letter to all heads of depart- 
ments and bureaus under his juris- 
diction directing that hereafter ap- 
pointments should be made in numer- 
ical order from the eligible lists. 
This policy has been in force in the 
police and fire departments by order 
of the mayor since the beginning of 
his administration and voluntarily in 
four other departments under him. 

Kansas City—Mayor Jost, of Kan- 
sas City, has made a clean sweep 
of the civil service board. The pres- 
ident was replaced on the expiration 
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of his term; and the other commis- 
sioners were dismissed for refusing to 
comply with the mayor’s request that 
they should withdraw the certifica- 
tion of men who had passed the civil- 
service examinations and were suing 
for the positions to which they and 
the civil-service commission thought 
they were legally entitled, a position 
which the Supreme Court of the 
state subsequently maintained. 

In New Jersey in the November 
elections in 1911 the cities of Jersey 
City, Trenton, South Orange, and 
Hudson and Mercer counties voted 
by overwhelming majorities to adopt 
the provisions of the state civil-ser- 
vice law for their local services. 

Pueblo, Colo., and St. Paul, Minn., 
recently adopted charters containing 
provision for the merit system, and 
the. city council of Chattanooga 
adopted an ordinance to put into ef- 
fect the civil-service provisions of 
the Chattanooga commission charter. 

Court Decisions.—In Illinois in the 
case of People ew rel. James W. Gul- 
lett, et al. vs. James S. MeCullough, 
the Supreme Court upheld the con- 
stitutionality of the civil-service law 
approved June 10, 1911. This case 
was of importance because had it been 
decided against the constitutionality 
of the law it would have seriously 
limited the extent of the merit sys- 
tem in Illinois. 

In Philadelphia on April 1 the 
Court of Common Pleas, No. 2, hand- 
ed’ down a decision in the case of 
Smith et al. vs. the City of Phila- 
delphia et al., in which it held that 
patrolmen in Philadelphia who had 
been appointed from eligible lists ar- 
ranged by districts held their posi- 
tions illegally. The last civil-service 
commission had divided an eligible 
list for patrolmen into 35 separate 
lists corresponding to the 35 police 
districts in the city. Under this 
system whenever the director of pub- 
lic safety wished to make appoint- 
ments of patrolmen certifications 
were made not from the general list, 
but from the specific district list 
for the district to which appoint- 


ments were to be made. The practice 
grew up of persons on an eligible 
list effecting a change of residence 
so as to get placed on a district list 
where their rating would give them 
a high position ayd, after having se- 
cured appointments, moving back to 
their place of original residence. 

In New York the Court of Appeals 
in the case of Simon vs. Maguire 
has upheld the action of the New 
York City civil-service commission in 
putting in the competitive class the 
position of probation officer in the 
New York City inferior courts. The 
decision of the court is unusually 
striking in that it unanimously re- 
verses the unanimous decision of the 
appellate division holding that the 
position should be exempt. The de- 
cision of the highest court is of great 
importance to the merit system in 
New York City in keeping the proba- 
tion officers out of politics, and the 
municipal civil-service commission 
has taken a high stand in insisting 
that all the probation officers, who 
had been appointed without examina- 
tion following the decision of the 
lower court that the places were ex- 
empt, should be dismissed and their 
places filled by appointments from 
the eligible list. 

Civil-service reform in its applica- 
tion to municipal affairs and as a 
means of promoting efficiency was a 
leading topic of the eighteenth an- 
nual meeting of the National Munici- 
pal League. The president’s annual 
address was devoted to a discussion 
of “Expert City Management” and 
various papers were presented, in- 
eluding a preliminary report from a 
committee on the selection and reten- 
tion of experts. in municipal office. 

The fifth meeting of the National 
Assembly of Civil Service Commis- 
sions was held at Spokane, Wash., 
June 21-22, 1912. The annual meet- 
ing of the National Civil Service 
Reform League was held in Milwau- 
kee, Dec. 5-6. Robert D. Jenks, of 
Philadelphia, was elected chairman of 
the council, and Robert W. Belcher, 
of New York, secretary. 
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JouHn M. 


In the following series of tables 
the more important facts relative to 
the forty-eight states which at pres- 
ent constitute the American Union 
are brought together for convenient 
reference: 

1, The first table gives the area 
and population of the states, togeth- 
er with the date upon which they 
‘severally ratified the constitution of 
the United States, or upon which 
they were admitted to the Union. 
The population at 1900 and 1910 is 
given, together with the percentage 
of increase since 1900, and the rank 
of the several states in population 
in 1910. 

The population of the continental 
United States at the thirteenth cen- 
‘ sus, taken April 15, 1910, was 91,- 
402,151, an increase of 15,977,691 
over the population on June 1, 1900, 
and an increase of 21 per cent., as 
compared with an increase of 22.7 
per cent. in 1900. The states in 
which the population increased more 
than 50 per cent. include Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, Wash- 


ington, Oregon, California, North 
Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, and 
Idaho. All these states are situated 


in the western half of the United 
States. ; 

Ineluding Alaska, Hawaii, Porto 
Rico, and military persons abroad, 
the population was 93,402,151. If 
the population of the Philippine Is- 
lands (7,635,426 in 1903) is added, 
with estimates for Guam, Samoa, 
and the Canal, the total population 
of the United States and possessions 
on April 15, 1910, was 101,100,000. 

The new apportionment of state 
representatives in Congress is based 
upon the population as given upon 
the following page. 

2. The second table gives for each 
state the assessed valuation of prop- 
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erty, as made in 1911 or 1912; the 
total state indebtedness and the 
amount of sinking funds held against 
the same; the appropriations for the 
annual expenses of the state, which, 
in some cases, indicate the actual 
revenue of the year; and the total 
expenditures for the year. The data 
furnished in this table were courte- 
ously supplied by the treasurers or 
comptrollers of the several states. 

3. The third table revises and ex- 
tends the table on pp. 184-9 of the 
YEAR Boox for 1910, which gives the 
facts in regard to the state constitu- 
tions; dates of adoption; methods of 
ratification of present and former 
constitutions, and the existing meth- 
ods of amendment in each state. 

4. The fourth table gives the state 
governors; their politics; the length 
of the governor’s term in each state; 
the date of the beginning and ending 
of his term; and the governor’s 
salary. 

5. The fifth table presents the 
main features regarding the state 
legislatures, including the number of 
members of each house; length of 
the term; frequency of session; the 
limit upon duration of sessions, if 
any; and the salaries of members of 
both branches of the legislature. 

6. The sixth table indicates the 
main facts regarding the state ju- 
diciary; the name of the courts and 
number of judges; how chosen; 
length of term; and salary. 

7. The seventh table indicates the 
number of counties in each state, 
and the general facts as to the coun- 
ty officers, their titles, which, as a 
rule, indicate their functions, and 
whether elected or appointed. 

An eighth table appeared in the 
YeEAR Book for 1910, giving the cen- 
sus returns of receipts and payments 
of counties in 1902. 
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I. THE STATES OF THE UNION 


ArzgA, Popu.ation, Dares oF RATIFICATION AND ORGANIZATION, 


AND ORDER OF ADMISSION TO THE UNION 


Percentage} Rank in 


Ratification of Area Pep eney Population, | of Increase, Population, 
Constitution ‘ 1910 1900-1910 1910 
New Hampshire} June 21, 1788 | 9,031 411,588 430,572 4.6 39 
Massachusetts..| February 6, 1788 | 8,039 | 2,805,346 | 3,366,410 20.0 6 
Rhode Island... ay 29, 1790 | 1,067 428,556 542,610 26.6 38 
Connecticut. January 9, 1788 | 4,820 908,420 | 1,114,756 22.7 31 
New York. July 26, 1788 | 47,654 | 7,268,894 | 9,113,614 25.4 1 
New Jersey December 18, 1788 | 7,514 | 1,883,669 | 2,537,167 34.7 11 
eeevant December 12, 1787 | 44,832 | 6,302,115 | 7,665,111 21.6 2 
Delaware. December 7, 1787 1,965 184,735 202,322 9.5 46 
Maryland.. .| April 28, 1788 | 9,941 | 1,188,044 | 1,294,450 9.0 27 
Virginia........ June 26, 1788 | 40,262 | 1,854,184 | 2,061,612 11.2 20 
North Carolina.| November 21, 1789 | 48,740 | 1,893,810 | 2,206,287 16.5 16 
South Carolina.| May 23, 1788 | 30,495 | 1,340,316 | 1,515,400 13.1 26 
Georgia........ January 2, 1788 | 58,725 | 2,216,331 | 2,609, 121 17.7: 10 


Date of Area |Population,|Population, |Percentage Pent 

Admission 1900 1910 1900-1910 1910 

Kentucky...... February 4, 1791 | 40,181) 2,147,174 | 2,289,905 6.6 14 
Vermont....... February 18, 1791 9,124] 343,641 355,956 3.6 42 
Tennessee...... June 1, 1796 | 41,687) 2,020,616 | 2,184,789 8.1 17 
Maine......... March 3, 1820 | 29,895) 694,466 742,371 6.9 34 
BROXAS ral anstinae December 29, 1845 | 262,398) 3,048,710 | 3,896,543 27.8 5 
West Virginia ..| June 20, 1863 | 24,022) 958,800 | 1,221,119 27.4 28 
OO Ra ete April 30, 1802 | 40,740) 4,157,545 | 4,767,121 14.7 4 
Louisiana...... April 8, 1812 | 45,409) 1,381,625 | 1,656,388 19.9 24 
Indiana........ December 11, 1816 | 35,885) 2,516,462 | 2,700,876 7.3 9 
Mississippi. .... December 10, 1817 | 46,362) 1,551,270 | 1,797,114 15.8 21 
BMlinois: . 6. 3.) December 3h 1818 | 56,002) 4,821,550 | 5,638,591 16.9 3 
Alabama....... December 14, 1819 | 51,279) 1,828,697 | 2,138,093 16.9 18 
Missouri....... March 2, 1821 68,727| 3,106,665 | 3,293,335 6.0 7 
Arkansas....... June 15, 1836 | 52,525) 1,311,564 | 1,574,449 66.2 25 
Michigan...... January 26, 1836 | 57,480) 2,420,982 | 2,810,173 16.1 8 
Florida........ March 3, 1845 | 54,861 528,542 752,619 42.1 33 
AGWAs ccs ce December 28, 1846 | 55,586) 2,231,853 | 2,224,771 3 15 
Wisconsin...... May 29, 1848 | 55,256} 2,069,042 | 2,333,860 12.7 13 
California...... September 9, 1850 | 156,092) 1,485,053 | 2,377,549 60.1 12 
Minnesota.....}| May i 1858 | 80,858) 1,751,394 | 2,075,708 18.5 19 
Oregon coca s oon February 14, 1859 | 95,607) 413,536 672,765 62.7 35 
Kansas........ January 29, 1861 | 81,774) 1,470,495 | 1,690,949 15.0 22 
Nevada........ March 21, 1864 | 109,821 42,335 75 93.4 48 
Nebraska...... February , 1867 | 76, 1,066,300 | 1,192,214 11.8 29 
Colorado....... are’ 3, 1875 | 103,658} 539,700 024 48.0 32 
North Dakota..| February 22, 1889 | 70,183] 319,146 577,056 80.8 37 
South Dakota..| February 22, 1889 | 76,868} 401,570 583,888 45.4 36 
ontana....... February 22, 1889 | 145,776) 243,329 376,053 54.5 40 
Washington February 22, 1889 | 66,836) 518,103 | 1,141,990 120.4 30 
Waeho's7 025i y » 1890 | 83, 161,772 325,594 101.3 44 
Wyoming...... pay 10, 1890 | 97,594 92,531 145,965 57.7 47 
GAD iho ocd crane ink 16, 1894 | 82,184; 276,749 373,351 34.9 41 
Oklahoma...... cera 16, 1907 | 69,414) 790,391 | 1,657,155 109.7 23 
New Mexico....| January 6, 1912 | 122,580} 195,310 327,301 67.6 43 
Arizona........ February 14, 1912 | 113,020} 122,931 204,354 66.2 45 


ArEA.—The total area of continen-]590,884 square miles; of the Ha- 
tal United States is 2,974,159 square | waiian Islands, 6,449 square miles; 
miles. The total area, including|of the Philippine Islands, 115,026 
Alaska and Hawaii, is 3,624,122 | square miles; and of Porto Rico, 34,- 
square miles. The area of Alaska is|035 square miles. 
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Il. 


STATE INDEBTEDNESS, TAXATION, REVENUES, AND EXPENDITURES 


The figures in the following table, for the most part courteously supplied by the treasurers 
or auditors of the various states, are the latest available. 
year ending in 1912; in the case of states whose fiscal year coincides with the calendar year, 
the figures are for the year ending December 31, 1911, 


They relate in general to the fiscal 


Strate 


Delaware 
Florida 


Michigan 
Minnesota 


New Hampshire... 
New Jersey....... 
‘New Mexico....... 


Rhode Island...... 
South Carolina... . 
South Dakota..... 


* Surplus. 
§Biennial report. 


Assessed 
Value of 
Property 


$566,807,488 
140,338,191 
298,003,167 
604,810,464 
414,885,770 
1,041,334,019 
90,116,638 
196,805,441 
842,035,229 
329,784,781 
2,318,333,241 
1,891,601,167 
713,318,825 
2,746,885,505 
914,267,050 
544,820,340 
451,780,119 
1,174,725,954 
5,249,175,995 
1,898,057,356 
1,212,567,794 
398,419,138 
1,804,298,191 
846,550,585 
463,371,889 
95,170,227 
379,647,530 
2,289,770,280 
64,506,560 
10,121,277,458 
740,713,962 
294,770,325 
$6,202,132,511 
1,826,800,000 
890,644,164 
5,783,668,326 
552,784,617 
287,132,019 
354,278,413 
625,010,886 
2,515,632,745 
200,000,000 
221,447,887 
776,129,648 
1,005,086,251 
1,168,012,658 
2,941,412,842 
180,750,629 


t Includes balance for preceding year, 


Tax Rate | Bonded 


per Indebted- 
$1, ness 
$6.50 | $9,057,000 
9.00 3,045,275 
6.875 | 1,250,500 
-0441| 27,431,300 
4.00 4,207,116 
Various 7,064,100 
None 826,785 
7.50 601,567 
5.00 6,734,202 
3.14 2,402,750 
3.50 None 
-90 1,260,163 
3.90 None 
1.20 370,000 
5.00 11,793,766 
5.45 11,108,300 
21.70 676,000 
2.325 | 13,028,095 
RE TI TS 116,234,162 
2.38 None 
3.88 900,000: 
6.00 2,442,899 
1.70 4,398,839 
2.50 200,000: 
5.20 None 
6.00 474,160 
15.90 2,405,137 
None None 
10.00 966,500, 
-60 |109,702,660 
4.30 7,510,000 
4.40 937,300 
0.451 None 
22.50 3,055,000 
3.44 None 
None 659,160) 
1.80 5,030,000 
5.75 6,528,485 
4.00 None 
3.50 | 11,793,666 
0.262g| 3,977,300 
7.50 1,210,000 
19.17 135,500 
3.50 24,844,628 
5.79 None 
10 None 
11.086 None 
3.08 117,000 
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Sinking 
Fund 


None 


4,690 


*538,310 
126,350 
593,310 
877,132 

None 


4,950,612 
*3,161,512 


Total 
Receipts 


$6,061,236 
1,192,350 
6,902,386 
21,445,956 
9,915,417 
816,233 
3,141,315 
5,558,446 
3,792,000 
14,822,466 
4,983,448 
1,475,074 
7,182,305 
4,884,954 
8,908,454 
47,494,986 
14,190,498 
15,805,302 
4,179,307 
7,598,067 
4,046,691 
§10,862,142 
994,882 
3,081,881 
9,657,366 
911,258 
71,214,919 


2,486,281 
3,081,242 
32,374,890 
2,543,663 
$3,857,520 
3,779,652 
4,666,537 
18,119,072 
2,303,754 
7,052,190 
§7,047,474 
2,122,421 
14,626,753 
1,178,000 


Total 
Expendi- 
tures 


$5,906,255 
1,300,855 
6,812,486 
18,996,025 
8,105,750 
847,171 
2,965,571 
5,540,294 
2,945,000 
13,853,667 
5,224,501 
1,451,217 
6,196,237 
4,518,474 
8,553,744 
47,975,958 
7,445,519 
16,321,065 
4,500,330 
7,388,902 
3,568,131 
§10,890,121 
1,128,347 
2,514,054 
7,696,475. 
952,658 
73,440,640 
4,611,880 

2,410,213 
2,542,932 
35,516,410 
2,448,411 
3,132,164 
3,208,519 
4,122,852 
17,973,122 


2,350,508 
7,183,467 


§7,521,509 
2,842,596 
13,985,348 
895,748 


t Property assessed at full value. 
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AMENDMENTS TO STATE CONSTITUTIONS 


The short titles of the constitu- 
tional amendments submitted to the 
people of the various states during 
1912 are given below. Most, of the 
important amendments are discussed 
in detail in other departments of the 
Year Boox. Complete references will 
be found in Index entries under the 
names of states. 


Alabama.—Submitted Noy. 5: 


Amending the constitution, authoriz- 
ing the legislature to place the county 
officers of Jefferson County on a salary 
instead of a fee basis. Adopted, 62,417 
to 15,886. ‘ 


Arizona.—Submitted Nov. 5: 


Amending Art. II by adding Sec. 34, 
granting to the state and municipal 
corporations the right, to engage in in- 
dustrial pursuits, Adopted, 14,928 to 
3,602. 

Amending Art. VII, Sec. 2 and 15, 
granting to women the right to vote. 
Adopted, 13,452 to 6,202. 

Amending Art. VIII, Sec. 1, extend- 
ing the recall to all public officers of 
the state, including judges. Adopted, 
16,272 to 3,491. 

Amending Art. IX, See. 8, regulating 
the debt limit of counties, school dis- 
tricts, cities and towns. Adopted, 15,- 
357 to 2,682. 

Amending Art. IX, Sec. 11, relating 
to the method and mode of assessing, 
equalizing and levying taxes in the 
state. Adopted, 15,967 to 2,283. 


Arkansas.—Submitted at a state 
election on Sept. 9: 


Amending Art. V, Sec. 16, as to the 
compensation of members of the legis- 
lature. Adopted. 

Amending the constitution so as to 
disfranchise the negro. Defeated. 

Amending the constitution, exempting 
cotton-factory capital from taxation for 
a period of seven years. Defeated. 

Amending the constitution to provide 
for the recall of all elective public offi- 
eers. Proposed by initiative petition. 
Defeated. 

Amending the constitution to give 
cities and towns having a population 
of over 1,000 authority to issue bonds 
for municipal improvements. Proposed 
by initiative petition. Defeated. 

On Dec. 23 the state Supreme Court 
handed down a decision sustaining the 
contention of the attorney-general that 
only three constitutional amendments 
ean be submitted to the voters at any 
one election, The last two amendments 


above were declared void. Both re- 
ceived a majority of the votes cast on 
these propositions, but not a majority 
of all the votes cast at the election. 
This point also was in dispute, but was 
not passed upon by the court. 


California—Submitted Nov. 5: 


Amending Art. IX, Sec. 7, to provide 
for a uniform series of text-books for 
use in elementary schools, and for their 
free distribution. Adopted, 343,443 to 
171,486. 

Amending Art. XI, Sec. 7, relating 
to the formation of consolidated city 
and county governments. Defeated, 
174,076 for, 280,465 against. 

Amending Art. XI, Sec. 16%, relat- 
ing to the deposit of public funds of 
the state, counties or municipalities. 
Adopted, 807,199 to 128,411. 

Amending Art. XIII by adding Sec. 
8¥%, relating to taxation by municipali- 
ties, and establishing the principle of 
home rule in taxation. Defeated, 169,- 
321 for, 248,959 against. 


Colorado.—Submitted Noy. 5: 


Amending Art. X, Sec. 15, concerning 
a state tax commission and county board 
of equalization. Defeated, 32,548 for, 
40,012 against. 

Amending Art. XI, Sec. 3, authoriz- 
ing the state to issue bonds not exceed- 
ing $10,000,000 for highway construc- 
tion and improvement. Defeated, 36,636 
for, 53,327 against. 

Amending Art. XI, Sec. 6, enlarging 
the limitation upon county debt for 
highway and other purposes. Defeated, 
29,741 for, 47,284 against. 

Amending Art. XIV, Sec. 15, concern- 
ing fees and compensation of county, 
precinct and other officers. Defeated, 
28,889 for, 41,622 against. 

Amending Art. XV, Sec. 16, concern- 
ing mills and smelters. Defeated, 35,- 
997 for, 37,953 against. 

Amending Art. XXI, to provide for 
state-wide prohibition. Proposed by 
initiative petition. Defeated, 75,877 for, 
116,774 against. 

Amending Art. X by adding See. 17, 
levying a tax to create a special fund 
for the Immigration Bureau. Proposed 
by initiative petition. Defeated, 30,359 
for, 54,272 against. 

Amending Art. XX, Sec. 6, to grant 
a large measure of home rule to cities 
and towns. Proposed by initiative pe- 
tition. Adopted, 49,596 to 44,778. 

Amending the constitution by adding 
Art. XXI, to provide for the recall of 
all elective public officers. Proposed 
by initiative petition, Adopted, 53,620. 
to 39,564. 
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_ Amending Art. XIX, Sec. 2, as to the] 
manner of amending the state constitu- 
tion. Proposed by initiative petition. 
Defeated, 33,413 for, 40,634 against. 

Amending Art. VI, Sec. 31, as to con- 
tempt proceedings. Proposed by initia- 
tive petition, Defeated, 31,850 for, 41,- 
855 against. 

Amending Art. VI, See. 31, to estab- 
lish a public-utilities court. Proposed 
by initiative petition. Defeated, 27,534 
for, 51,820 against. 

Amending Art. XX, Sec. 7, to provide 
for the wider use and control of schools. 
Proposed by initiative petition. De 
feated, 38,318 for, 59,691 against. 

Amending Art. VI, Sec. 1, to provide 
for the recall of decisions of the Su- 
preme Court declaring laws unconstitu- 
Proposed by initiative petition. 
Adopted, 55,416 to 40,891. 


Connecticut.—Submitted Nov. 5: 


Amending the constitution to provide 
for the succession of the lieutenant-gov- 
ernor to the power and authority of 
the governor on the death, disability 
or absence of the latter. Adopted, 29,- 
738 to 4,770. 

Amending the constitution to provide 
that the general assembly shall adjourn 
' sine die not later than the first Wednes- 
day after the first Monday in June fol- 
lowing its organization. Adopted, 30,- 
349 to 4,865. 


Florida—Submitted Novy. 5: 


Amending Art. V, Sec. 42, providing 
for an additional circuit judge. Adopt- 
ed, 18,051 to 38,057. 

Amending Art. XII by adding Sec. 
17, providing for the issue of bonds by 
Special school districts for the use of 
public free schools. Adopted, 16,348 to 
4,014, - 

An amendment providing for the 
initiative and referendum was passed 
by the legislature, but was not sub- 
mitted (see II, Popular Government). 


Georgia—Submitted at a _ state 
election on Oct. 2: 


Amending Art. VII, Sec. 2, requiring 
payment of taxes by corporations by 
Sept. 1 of each year. Adopted. 

Amending Art. VII, Sec. 3, increas- 
ing the borrowing power of the state 
to supply deficiencies in reyenue from 
$200,000 to $500,000. Adopted. 

Amending Art, VIII, See. 1, providing 
.& uniform system of common schools, 
but separate schools for the white and 
colored races. Adopted. 

Amending the constitution, providing 
for the creation of Bleckley County. 
Adopted. 

_ Amending the constitution, abolish- 
ing justice courts in certain cities. 


Adopted. 


Submitted Nov. 5: 


Amending the constitution, providing 
for the creation of Wheeler County. 
Adopted, 68,627 to 13,003. 

Amending the constitution, authoriz- 
ing the legislature to exempt from taxa- 
tion for a period of one year farm 
products in the hands of the producer. 
Adopted, 75,836 to 10,577. 

Amending the constitution, authoriz- 
ing judges of the superior courts to 
grant charters in vacation. Adopted, 
74,119 to 8,084. : 


Idaho.—Submitted Nov. 5: 

Amending Art. III, Sec. 1, providing 
for the referendum (see II, Popular 
Government and Ourrent Politics). 
Adopted, 48,658 to 13,490. 

Amending Art. III, Sec. 1, providing 
for the initiative (ibid.). Adopted, 38,- 
918 to 15,195. 

Amending Art. VIII, Sec. 1, limiting 
the bonded indebtedness of the state, 
with certain exclusions, to $2,000,000. 
Adopted, 31,712 to 18,083. 

Amending Art. III, Sec. 2, providing 
that the state senate shall consist of 
one member from each county, and 
limiting the house of representatives 
to three times the number of senators. 
Adopted, 33,992 to 14,978. 

Amending Art. IX, Sec. 2, establish- 
ing a state board of education. Adopted, 
33,045 to 14,796. 

Amending Art. XVIII, Sec. 6, (a) 
making the county treasurer ew of- 
ficio tax collector. Adopted, 33,551 to 
17,177; (6) authorizing county treasur- 
ers and eg officio tax collectors to em- 
ploy deputies and clerical assistance. 
Adopted, 30,932 to 18,171. 

Adding to Art. VI a new section (6) 
providing for the recall of all public 
officers except judges (see II, Popular 
Government and Ourrent Politics). 
Adopted, 37,875 to 13,469. 

Repealing Art. XIII, Sec. 8, which 
confines the labor of convicts in the state 


prison to the prison grounds. Adopted, 
33,908 to 17,876. 
Indiana—The new constitution 


proposed by the legislature in 1911 
(see AMERICAN YEAR Boor, Pty. 
153) was not submitted to the people 
in 1912. The State Supreme Court 
on July 5 affirmed an earlier judg- 
ment of the Marion County Circuit 
Court, declaring unconstitutional the 
act approved by the governor March 
4, 1911, providing for the submission | 
of the new constitution to popular 
vote. An application for a rehearing 
was denied by the Supreme Court, 
Oct. 18, and on Noy. 26 the case was 
appealed to the U. S. Supreme Court. 
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Kansas.—Submitted Nov. 5: 


Amending Art. V by adding Sec. 8, 
extending the suffrage to women. 
Adopted. : 


Kentucky.—Passed by the legisla- 
ture in 1912 and to be submitted to 
the people in 1913: 

Amending the constitution to permit 
the employment of convict labor on pub- 
lic roads and bridges. 

Amending Sec. 171, authorizing the 
legislature to classify property for pur- 
poses of taxation, and providing for a 
referendum to the people of any tax 
law enacted to this amended section. 


Louisiana.—Submitted Nov. 5: 

Amending the constitution as amend- 
ed by Act 297: of the Acts of 1910, to 
extend the time for the organization of 
the steamship companies therein pro- 
vided for until Jan. 1, 1916. Adopted, 
27,539 to 20,420. 

Amending the constitution to provide 
for the exemption from taxation for a 
period of ten years from the date of 
the completion of the amendment of 
all railroads or. parts of railroads con- 
structed subsequently to June 1, 1912. 
Defeated, 17,831 for, 29,073 against. 

Amending the constitution to author- 
ize parishes and self-taxing municipali- 
ties to exempt new industrial enter- 
prises and also improved value from 
local taxation for a period not exceed- 
ing ten years. Defeated, 16,160 for, 
35,206 against. 

Amending the constitution to exempt 
from taxation for 20 years certain cor- 
porations organized to lend money on 
mortgages on country property. Adopted, 
29,609 to 21,953. 

Amending the constitution to exempt 
from taxation money in hand or on de- 
posit. Defeated, 15,550 for, 34,187 
against. 

Amending the constitution to author- 
ize parishes and municipalities by a 
referendum to their respective qualified 
electors to exempt from taxation an 
amount not to exceed $2,000 to be de- 
ducted from the value of residences oc- 
cupied by bona fide owners. Defeated, 
16,258 for, 34,427 against. 

Amending the constitution to provide 
for referendum to the people of each 
parish for the exemption of cities, in- 
corporated towns or villages from taxes 
and licenses levied by parochial authori- 
ties for parochial purposes. Defeated, 
15,701 for, 33,120 against. 

Amending the constitution to exempt 
from taxation for ten years certain cor- 
porations constructing, owning and oper- 
ating within the state a combined sys- 
tem of irrigation, navigation and hydro- 
electric power. Defeated, 23,792 for, 
24.355 against. 


] 


Amending the constitution to exempt 
from taxation the legal reserve of life 
insurance companies. Adopted, 28,155 
to 21,480. 

Amending the constitution to reor- 
ganize and remodel the state’s system 
of assessment and taxation. Defeated, 
18,348 for, 40,551 against. 

Amending Art. 46 to provide for the 
retirement or refunding of the state 
bonded indebtedness due Jan. 1, 1914. 
Defeated, 14,895 for, 34,140 against. 

Amending Art. 109, relative to the 
organization and jurisdiction of the 
district courts. Adopted, 33,060 to 16,- 
529. 

Amending Art. 157, relative to the 
filling of vacancies in judicial offices in 
the Parish of Orleans. Adopted, 27,- 
998 to 19,422. 

Amending Art. 197 to exempt certain 
classes of voters from the operation of 
the clauses of the constitution prescrib- 
ing educational and property qualifica- 
tions for the suffrage. Adopted, 33,955 
to 18,144. 

Amending Art. 201, to permit women 
to hold any office connected with edu- 
cation and with institutions of charity 
and correction. Defeated, 18,779 for, 
31,452 against. 4 

Amending Art. 223, providing for the 
recall of all elective officials except 
judges. Defeated, 22,607 for, 29,852 
against. 

Amending Art. 281, relative to pub- 
lic improvement bonds of municipali- 
ties, parishes, and school, drainage, 
sewerage and other districts. Adopted, 
29,628 to 18,554. 

Amending Art. 291, relative to taxes 
for the construction and maintenance 
of public roads. Adopted, 32,703 to 
17,152; 

Amending Art. 3038, relative to pen- 
sions for Confederate veterans. Adopt- 
ed, 43,938 to 13,049. 


Maine——Submitted Novy. 5: 


Amending Art. IX by adding Sec. 17, 
authorizing the state to issue bonds for 
highways in amount not exceeding $2,- 
000,000. Adopted, 80,619 to 21,454. 


Massachusetts.—Submitted Nov. 5: 


Amending the constitution to author- 
ize the general court to prescribe for 
the taxation of wild or forest lands. 
Adopted, 200,819 to 70,923. 

Amending Art. III of the amendments 
to the constitution, disqualifying from 
voting persons convicted of corrupt prac- 
tices in respect to elections. Adopted, 
208,492 to 85,689. 


Michigan.—Submitted Nov. 5: 


Amending Art. III, See. 1, conferring: 


upon. women the right to vote. De 
feated by 760 majority. 
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Amending Art. VIII, Sec. 21, allow- 
ing the electors of a city or a village 
to frame, adopt, and amend its charter. 
Adopted by. 147,332 majority. 


Minnesota.—Submitted Nov. 5 (re- 
quired majority of those voting at 
election) : 


Amending Art. IV, Sec. 2, relating to 
the number of members of the senate 
and house of representatives and the 
basis of apportionment thereof. De- 
feated, 122,457 for, 77,187 against. 

Amending Art. IV, Sec. 36, allowing 
cities and villages to frame their own 
charters, and classifying cities. De- 
feated, 157,086 for, 41,977 against. 

Amending Art. VII, See. 7, provid- 
ing for an educational and professional 
qualification for county superintendent 
of schools. Defeated, 167,988 for, 36,- 
584 against. : 

Amending Art. VIII, Sec. 6, relating 
to the investment of school funds. De- 
feated, 168,440 for, 39,483 against. 

Amending Art. IX, authorizing an 
acreage tax on lands listed with the 
county auditor for protection against 
hail and wind, and creating an insur- 
ance fund against damage to crops by 
hailstorms on such listed land (see 
XIV, Public Finance). Defeated, 145,- 
173 for, 60,439 against. 

Amending Art. IX, See. 16, author- 
izing the legislature to levy an annual 
tax for the purpose of constructing and 
improving roads and bridges. Adopted, 
195,724 to 51,135. 


Mississippi—Submitted Nov. 5: 


Amending Art. IV, Sec. 338, provid- 
ing for the initiative and referendum. 
Defeated, 25,153 for, 18,383 against. 

Amending Art. IV, Sec. 56, changing 
the style of bills. Defeated. 

Amending Sec. 31 so that nine or 
more jurors in civil suits may agree 
on a verdict and return it as the ver- 
dict of the jury. Defeated, 28, Ae for, 
14,255 against. 


Missouri.—Submitted Nov. 5: 


Amending Art. XI, Sec. 1, authoriz- 
ing free public schools for persons be- 
tween five and six and over 20 years 
of age. Defeated, 207,298 for, 367,032 
against. 

Amending the constitution to permit 
the county of St. Louis to increase its 
' debt for the purpose of constructing 
Sewers or buying waterworks. Defeated, 
140,611 for, 402,473. against. 

Amending Art. X, Sec. 11, increasing 
the rates of taxation of certain muni- 
cipalities. Defeated, 121,794 for, 401,- 
918 against. 


Amending Art. VIII, Sec. 2, fixing the 
time a citizen must have resided in 
the state and county before being en- 
titled to vote. Defeated, 172,140 for, 
378,263 against. 

Amending the constitution to provide 
for the registration of voters in all 
counties of more than 50,000 inhabi- 
tants adjoining a city having a popula- 
tion of 300,000 or more. Defeated, 151,- 
694 for, 385,698 against. 

Amending the constitution, providing 
for raising all revenue by taxes on 
land, inheritances and franchises. Pro- 
posed by initiative petition. Defeated, 
86,647 for, 508,137 against. 

Amending the constitution, abolishing 
the state board of equalization and pro- 
viding for the appointment of a state 
tax commission. Proposed by initiative 
petition. Defeated, 96,911 for, 475,151 
against. 

Amending the constitution, regarding 
the conduct and investigation of elec- 
tions. Proposed by initiative petition. 
Defeated, 197,648 for, 348,495 against. 

Amending the constitution, authoriz- 
ing a state tax for support of educa- 
tion. Proposed by initiative petition. 
Defeated, 154,952 for, 401,843 against. 


Nebraska.Submitted Noy. 5: 


Amending Art. III, Sec. 1, providing 
for the initiative and referendum. 
Adopted, 189,200 to 15,315. 

Amending Art. III, Sec. 4, as to the 
term of office and compensation of the 
members of the legislature. Adopted, 
173,225 to 26,355. 

Amending Art. V, Sec. 19, creating a 
board of commissioners of state institu- 
tions. Adopted, 174,939 to 25,439. 

Amending Art. WI, Sec. 5, as to the 
number and terms of office of Supreme 
Court judges. Adopted, 174,151 to 25,- 
048. 

Amending Art. XVI, Sec. 13, provid- 
allow cities of more than 5,000 inhabi- 
tants to frame their own charters (see | 
VII, Municipal Government). Adopted,’ 
164,579 to 32,041. 


Nevada.—Submitted Nov. 5: 


Amending Art. XIX by adding Sec. 3, 
providing for the initiative and referen- 
dum, Adopted, 9,956 to 1,027. 

Amending Art. II by adding Sec. 9, 
authorizing the recall of public officers. 
Adopted, 9,636 to 1,173. 

Amending Art. XI, Sec. 3, appropriat- 
ing certain revenues for educational 
purposes. Adopted, 8,418 to 1,683. 

Amending Art. I, Sec. 8, as to indict- 
ments in criminal cases. . Adopted, 8,- 
259 to 1,504. 

Amending Art. XV, Sec. 3, declaring 
duellists ineligible to any office, and 
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females eligible to certain offices,] shall not be granted for more than one 


Adopted, 8,603 to 2,241. 


New Hampshjre.—A Constitutional 
Convention, authorized by popular 
vote in. November, 1911, met in the 
spring. It proposed 12 amendments 
to the constitution, which were sub- 
mitted to the people Noy. 5. Only 
four were adopted (7, 8, 10 and 11, 
below), the constitution requiring a 
two-thirds majority. The amend- 
ments and the popular votes were as 
follows: 


1. Increasing the Senate to 36 mem- 
bers, and dividing the state into sena- 
torial districts. Defeated, 19,443 for, 
138,981 against. 

2. Making 600 inhabitants necessary 
to the election of one representative 
and 2,400 inhabitants necessary for 
two representatives and 1,800 necessary 
for each additional representative, with 
certain exceptions. Defeated, 21,399 
for, 10,952 against. |, 

3. Empowering the legislature to spe- 
cially assess, rate and tax growing 
wood and timber and money at inter- 
est, including money in savings banks, 
and to impose and levy taxes on in- 
comes from stock of foreign corpora- 
tions and foreign voluntary associations 
and money at interest. Defeated, 25,- 
108 for, 12,686 against. 

4, Providing that taxes assessed upon 
the passing of property by will or in- 
heritance or in contemplation of death 
may be graded and rated in accordance 
with the amount of property passing 
and with the degree of relationship be- 
tween the beneficiary and the person 
from whom it passes. Defeated, 18,432 
for, 9,699 against, 

5. Empowering the legislature to im- 
pose a tax upon the incomes of pub- 
lic-service corporations and voluntary 
associations. Defeated, 19,200 for, 10,- 
151 against. 

6. Amending the Bill of Rights by 
striking out the words “rightly ground- 
ed on evangelical principles” and the 
word “Protestant.” Defeated, 16,555 
for, 14,315 against. 

7. Providing that no person shall 
have the right to vote or be eligible 
for office who shall have been convicted 
of treason, bribery or wilful violation 
of election laws, with the right to the 
Supreme Court to restore such privi- 
leges. Adopted, 22,383 for, 8,322 
against. 

8. Having the governor, councilofs 
and senators elected by plurality instead 
of majority vote. Adopted, 21,120 for, 
9,801 against. 

9. Amending the Bill of Rights by 
striking out the provision that pensions 
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year at a time. Defeated, 16,708 for, 
11,440 against. 

10. Empowering the legislature to give 
police courts jurisdiction to try and 
determine, subject to the right of appeal 
and trial by jury, criminal causes 
wherein the punishment is less than 
imprisonment in the state prison. 
Adopted, 18,606 for, 8,291 against. 

11. Requiring that the legislature, in 
dividing the state into councilor dis- 
tricts, shall be governed by the popula- 
tion. Adopted, 19,196 for, 6,901 
against. 

12. Giving the governor authority to 
approve or disapprove any separate ap- 
propriation contained in any bill or 
resolution. Defeated, 17,942 for, 9,325 
against. 


New York.—Submitted Noy. 5: 


Amending the constitution to permit 
the issue of bonds not exceeding $50,- 
000,000 in amount for the construction 
of state and county highways. Adopt- 
ed, 657,548 to 281,265. 


North Dakota.—Submitted Nov. 5: 


Amending the constitution to author- 
ize the legislature to provide for the 
erection and operation of one or more 
grain elevators in the states of Min- 
nesota or Wisconsin, or both, Adopted, 
56,488 to 18,864. 

Amending Art. IX, See. 158, relating 
to the sale of land. Adopted, 47,717 
to 22,871. 3 

Amending Sec. 91, relating to the 
term of office of judges of the Supreme 


Court. Defeated, 27,892 for, 42,415 
against. 
Ohio.—The fourth Constitutional 


Convention of the state of Ohio, au- 
thorized by popular vote at the No- 
vember elections of 1910, assembled 
at Columbus, Jan. 9, 1912, under the 
presidency of Rey. Herbert 8. Bige- 
low, of Cincinnati. It was composed 
of 119 delegates, representing 88 
counties, of whom 61 were Demo- 
crats, 48 Republicans, three Social- 
ists, and three independent. The con- 
vention was in session for 82 days. 
It dealt, during that time, with 340 


| proposed amendments to the consti- 


tution and 162 resolutions, a total of 
502 questions. On its adjournment 
on June 1 it had agreed on 41 amend- 
ments to the constitution, radically 
altering the existing instrument and 
practically establishing a new con- 
stitution. The more important of 
the proposed amendments are dis- 
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eussed in detail in other departments 
of the Year Boox (see II, Popular 
Government and Ourrent Politics ; 
XIV, Public Finance; XVII, Labor 
Legislation, ete.; for complete refer- 
ences, see Index). 

The proposals of the Constitutional 
Convention were submitted to the 
people at a special election held Sept. 
3. Thirty-three were adopted and 
eight rejected. The amendments are 
given in brief below, together with 
the result of the popular yote in each 
case: 

Amending Art. I, Sec. 5, providing 
that in civil cases laws may be passed 
to authorize the rendering of a verdict 
by three-fourths of the jury. Adopted, 
345,686 to 203,953. 

Amending Art. I, See. 9, providing 
that persons convicted of crimes here- 
tofore punishable by death shall be 
punished by imprisonment in the peni- 
tentiary during life. Defeated, 258,706 
for, 303,246 against. 

Amending Art, I, See. 10, allowing 
provisions to be made by law for the 
taking of the deposition of any witness 
whose attendance cannot be had, and 
providing that the failure of the ac- 
cused to testify may be considered by 
the Court and jury and made the sub- 
ject of comment by counsel. Adopted, 
291,717 to 227,547. 

Amending Art. I, Sec. 16, providing 
that suits may be brought against the 
state in such courts and in such man- 
ner as may be provided by law. Adopt- 
ed, 306,764 to 216,634. 

Amending Art. I, Sec. 19a, providing 
that the amount of damages recover- 
able by civil action for death caused 
by wrongful act, neglect or default of 
another shall not be limited by law. 
Adopted, 355,605 to 195,216. 

Amending Art. II, Sec. 1, providing 
for the initiative and referendum. 
Adopted, 312,692 to 231,312. 

Amending Art. II, See. 8, authorizing 
the legislature to enforce the attend- 
ance and testimony of witnesses to ob- 
tain information affecting legislative ac- 
tion, or with reference to any alleged 
breach of its privileges or misconduct 
of its members. Adopted, 348,779 to 
175,337. In effect Oct. 1, 1912. 

Amending Art. II, Sec. 16, allowing 
the repassage of bills over the gover- 
nor’s veto by a three-fifths majority, 
instead of two-thirds as at present, 
-Adopted, 282,412 to 254,186. 

Amending Art. II, Sec. 33, providing 
that laws may be passed to secure to 
mechanics, builders, ete., their just dues 
by direct lien upon property upon which 
they have bestowed labor or furnished 
material. Adopted, 278,582 to 242,385. 


Amending Art. II, Sec. 34, providing 
that laws may be passed regulating the 
hours of labor, establishing a minimum 
wage and providing for the comfort, 
health, safety and general welfare of 
employees. Adopted, 353,588 to 189,728. 

Amending Art. II, Sec. 35, providing 
that for the compensation to workmen 
and their dependents laws may be passed 
establishing a state fund to be created 
by compulsory contribution thereto by 
employers, and taking away any or all 
rights of action or defense from em- 
ployees and employers, and establishing 
a board which may be empowered to 
classify occupations, fix rates of con- 
tribution to such fund, distribute the 
Same, and determine all rights of claim- 
ants thereto, Adopted, 321,558 to 211,- 
(72. 

Amending Art. II, Sec. 36, authoriz- 
ing the passage of laws to encourage 
forestry and to provide for the con- 
Servation of the natural resources of 
the state. Adopted, 318,192 to 191,- 
893. 

Amending Art. II, Sec. 37, providing 
that, except in cases of extraordinary 
emergency, not to exceed eight hours © 
shall constitute a day’s work, and not 
exceeding 48 hours a week’s work for 
workmen engaged on any public work. 
Adopted, 333,307 to 232,898. 

Amending Art. II, See. 38, providing 
for the prompt removal from office of 
all officers for any misconduct involy- 
ing moral turpitude or for other cause 
provided by law. Adopted, 347,333 to 
185,981. 

Amending Art. II, See. 89, providing 
that laws may be passed for the pur- 
pose of regulating expert testimony in 
criminal trials. Adopted, 336,987 to 
185,408. \ f 

Amending Art. II, Sec, 40, giving the 
legislature the right to provide for a 
system of registering and guaranteeing 
land titles by the states or counties 
thereof. Adopted, 346,373 to 171,807. 

Amending Art. II, Sec. 41, prohibiting 
contract labor and providing that all 
goods made by the state in penal insti- 
tutions shall be marked “Prison Made.” 
Adopted, 333,034 to 215,208. 

Amending Art. III, Sec. 8, limiting 
work of a special session to those sub- 
jects mentioned in governor's call or 
message. Adopted, 319,100 to 192,130. 

Amending Art. IV, Secs. 1, 2, and 6, 
creating courts of appeals to take the 
place of the present circuit courts; giy- 
ing courts of appeals final jurisdiction 
in all cases in which the death penalty, 
life imprisonment or constitutional ques- 
tions are not involved; increasing the 
number of Supreme Court judges from 
six to seven and creating the office of 
chief justice, who is to be elected by 
the people; providing for “one trial and 
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one review,’ except in chancery cases. 
Adopted, 264,922 to 244,375. 

Amending Art. IV, Sees. 3, 7, 12, and 
15, abolishing common pleas districts 
and giving each county at least one resi- 
dent judge. Adopted, 301,891 to 223,287. 

Amending Art. IV, Sec. 9, eliminating 
jurisdiction of justices of the peace in 
townships having municipal courts with 
like jurisdiction. Adopted, 264,832 to 
252,936. (Secs. 1, 2, and 6 of this Ar- 
ticle having been adopted [see above], 
Sec. 9 is repealed and the foregoing 
amendment has no effect.) 

Amending Art. IV, Sec. 21, providing 
that no injunction shall be issued in 
labor disputes except to protect life 
and property; and persons charged in 
contempt proceedings with violating such 
an injunction shall be entitled to trial 
by jury. Defeated, 240,896 for, 257,302 
against. 


Amending Art. V, Sec. 1, giving 
women equal suffrage. Defeated, 249,- 
420 for, 336,875 against. 

Amending Art. V, Sec. 1, making 
negro suffrage constitutional by chang- 
ing the words ‘white male citizen’ to 
“male citizen.” Defeated, 242,735 for, 
265,693 against. (If the woman’s-suf- 
frage amendment had been adopted, this 
amendment was to have been void.) 

Amending Art. V, Sec. 2, permitting 
the use of voting machines. Defeated, 
242,342 for, 288,652 against. 

Amending Art. V, Sec. 7, providing 
for direct primaries, presidential-pref- 
erence primaries and the election of U.S. 
senators by direct vote of the people. 
Adopted, 349,801 to 183,112. 

Amending Art. VI, Sec. 8, provid- 
ing for the organization, administra- 
tion and control of the public-school 
system of the state. Adopted, 298,460 
to 213,337. 

Amending Art. VI, Sec. 4, creating 
the office of superintendent of public 
instruction to replace the state commis- 
sion of common schools. Adopted, 256,- 
615 to 251,946. To take effect the sec- 
ond Monday of July, 1913. 

Amending Art. VIII, Sec. 1, permit- 
ting the legislature to issue $50,000,000 
bonds (not more than $10,000,000 in 
any one year) for inter-county wagon 
roads. Defeated, 272,564 for, 274,582 
against. 5 

Amending Art. VIII, Sec. 6, giving 
the right to insure public buildings in 
mutual fire insurance companies. Adopt- 
ed, 321,388 to 196,628. 

Amending Art. VIII, Sec. 12, abolish- 

ing the state board of public works and 
* providing for appointment of a super- 
intendent by the governor. Adopted, 
296,635 to 214,829, 

Amending Art. XII, Secs. 1, 2, 6, 7, 8, 
9, 10, and 11, continuing present sys- 


tem of uniform rule in taxation, restor- 
ing future issues of public bonds to 
taxation, the passage of the law taxing 
incomes and _ inheritances. Adopted, 
269,239 to 249,864. 

Amending Art. XIII, Sec. 2, provid- 
ing for the regulation of corporations 
and joint-stock companies and the sale 
of stocks and bonds. Adopted, 300,466 
to 212,704, 

Amending Art. XIII, Sec. 3, providing 
that stockholders of corporations au- 
thorized to receive money on deposit 
shall be held individually responsible 
for all contracts, debts and engagements 
of such corporations, to the extent of 
the amount of their stock therein, at 
the par value thereof, in addition to 
the amount invested in such shares, 
Adopted, 377,272 to 156,688. 

Amending Art. XV, Sec. 2, permitting 
the state to do its own printing, or 
let the same by contract to the lowest 
responsible bidder. Adopted, 319,622 to 
192,378. 

Amending Art. XV, Sec. 4, permitting 
the appointment of women to positions 
in those departments and institutions 
established by the state or any political 
sub-division involving the interests and 
care of women and children. Defeated, 
261,806 for, 284,370 against. 

Amending Art. XV, Sec. 10, establish- 
ing compulsory civil service in all the 
state, city and county offices. Adopted, 
306,767 to 204,580. 

Amending Art. XV, Sec. 11, giving 
the legislature right to regulate the 
use of billboards. Defeated, 261,361 
for, 262,440 against. 

Amending Art. XVI, Sees. 1, 2, and 3, 
making a majority of those voting on 
constitutional amendments sufficient to 
earry same. Adopted, 271,827 to 246,687. 

Amending Art. XVIII, Sees. 1 to 14, 
giving municipalities a wide measure 
of home rule. (See VII, Municipal Gov- 
ernment.) Adopted, 301,861 to 215,120. 
In effect, Nov. 15, 1912. 

A provision that except as otherwise 
specifically provided the several amend- 
ments referred to above shall take effect 
Jan. 1, 1913, and that all cases pending 
in the courts on Jan. 1, 1913. shall be 
heard and tried in the same manner 
and by the same procedure now author- 
ized by law. Adopted, 275,062 to 213,979. 

The establishment of a license sys- 
tem for traffic in intoxicating liquors, 
submitted as a separate question at the 
same election, was approved by a vote 
of 272,361 to 188,828. 


Oklahoma.—Submitted at a special 
election on April 25: 
Amending Art. IX, Sec. 9, as to rail- 


roads and transportation companies ex- 
ercising power of eminent domain. 
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Proposed by initiative petition and 
submitted Nov. 5: 


Amending Art. X by adding Sec. 31, 
empowering the legislature to levy cer- 
tain taxes in aid of common schools. 
Adopted, 100,042 to 65,436. : 

Amending the constitution to declare 
Guthrie the state capital and seat of 
government. Defeated, 86,549 for, 103,- 
106 against. 


Oregon.—Submitted Noy. 5: 


Amending Art VY. Sec, 8, creating the 
office of liewtenant-governor. Defeated, 
50,562 for, 61,644 against. 

Amending Art. IX, See. 1, providing 
for a uniform rule of taxation. De- 
feated, 51,852 for, 56,671 against, 

Amending Art. I, Sec. 32, providing 
for the classification of property for 
purposes of taxation. Defeated, 52,045 
for, 54,488 against. 

Amending Art. IX, Sec. 1a, repealing 
all except the clause prohibiting head 
and poil taxes and substituting a pro- 
vision prohibiting the declaration of an 
emergency clause in any act regulating 
taxation and exemptions. Adopted, 63,- 
881 to 47,150. 

Amending Art. XVII, Sec. 1, as to 
the adoption of constitutional amend- 
ments. Defeated, 32,934 for, 70,325 
against. 

Amending Art. XI, Sec. 8, making 
Stockholders in banking corporations 
liable for the benefit of depositors to 
an amount equal to the par value of 
their shares. Adopted, 82,981 to 21,738. 

Amending Art. II, See. 2, extending 
the right of suffrage to women. Pro- 
posed by initiative petition. Adopted, 
61,265 to 57,104. 

Amending Art. IV, Sec. 1, as to the 
adoption of constitutional amendments 
and initiated measures, and the rejec- 
tion of measures submitted to the peo- 
ple. Proposed by initiative petition. 
Defeated, 35,721 for, 68,861 against. 

Amending Art. XI, Sec. 7, allowing 
the state to become bonded for the con- 
struction and maintenance of highways 
up to two per cent. of the assessed 
valuation, Proposed by initiative peti- 
tion. Adopted, 59,452 to 48,447. 

Amending Art. XI, Sec. 10, limiting 
the bonded indebtedness of counties for 
road purposes to two per cent. of the 
assessed valuation. Proposed by initia- 
tive petition. Defeated, 27,258 for, 43,- 
858 against. 

Amending Art. XI, Sec. 10, empower- 
ing the court of any county to issue 
bonds for road purposes when author- 
ized by a majority of the voters, and 
repealing all acts or amendments in 
conflict with this amendment.  Pro- 
posed by initiative petition. Defeated, 
38,568 for, 63,481 against. . 


Amending Art. IX:by adding See. 16, 
providing for the taxation of incomes. 
Proposed by initiative petition. De 
feated, 52,702 for, 52,948 against. 

Amending Art. IV, abolishing the 
state senate and otherwise reorganizing 
the legislature (see II, Popular Govern- 
ment and Current Politics). Proposed 
by initiative petition. Defeated, 31,020 
for, 71,179 against. 

Amending Art. IX, Sec. 2, imposing 
additional taxation on franchises, land, 
and natural resources in excess of $10,- 
000 under one ownership, and exempt- 
ing personal property from taxation. 
Defeated, 31,534 for, 82,015 against. 


Rhode Island.—The legislature 
passed an amendment to the consti- 
tution providing for the holding of a 
constitutional convention in 1915, 
with the addition that such a con- 
vention shall be held every ten years 
thereafter if the people so desire. 


South Carolina.—Submitted Nov. 5: 


Amending Art. VIII, Sec. 7, to exempt 
bonded debt incurred by the town of 


Bishopville, Lee County, from certain - 


limitations. Adopted, 11,856 to 8,659. 

Amending Art. X by adding Sec. 14a, 
empowering the cities of Charleston and 
Beaufort to assess abutting property for 
permanent improvement, Adopted, 11,- 
618 to 7,871. 

Amending Art. X by adding Sec. 15, 
empowering the towns of Gaffney and 
Woodruff and the cities of Chester and 
Georgetown to assess abutting property 
for permanent improvement. Adopted, 
10,495 to 7,435. 


Utah.—Submitted Nov. 5: 


Amending Art. VI, Sec. 9, relating to 
the compensation of members of the 
legislature. Defeated, 6,056 for, 30,113 
against. 

Amending Art. XIV, Sec. 4, permit- 
ting the fixing of the limit of indebted- 
ness for counties, cities, towns and 
school districts. Defeated, 9,122 for, 
25,004 against. 

Amending Art, XI, Sec. 1, providing 
for the creation of new counties. De- 
feated, 12,966 for, 22,132 against. 

Amending Art. VII, See. 17, permit- 
ting the fixing of the duties of state 
auditor and state treasurer. Defeated, 
13,041 for, 21,150 against. 

Amending Art. XIII, Sec. 2, relating 
to the general taxation of property. D. 
feated, 6,415 for, 25,684 against. j 

Amending Art. XIII, Sec. 3, relating 
to the classification of property for the 
purposes of taxation. Defeated, 6,093 
for, 25,737 against. 
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ore review,” except in chancery cases. 
Adopted, 264,922 to 244,375. 

Amending Art. IV, Sees. 3, 7, 12, and 
15, abolishing common pleas districts 
and giving each county at least one resi- 
dent judge. Adopted, 301,891 to 223,287. 

Amending Art. IV, Sec. 9, eliminating 
jurisdiction of justices of the peace in 
townships having municipal courts with 
like jurisdiction. Adopted, 264,832 to 
252,936. (Secs. 1, 2, and 6 of this Ar- 
ticle having been adopted [see above], 
Sec. 9 is repealed and the foregoing 
amendment has no effect.) 

Amending Art. IV, Sec. 21, providing 
that no injunction shall be issued in 
labor disputes except to protect life 
and property; and persons charged in 
contempt proceedings with violating such 
an injunction shall be entitled to trial 
by jury. Defeated, 240,896 for, 257,302 
against. 

Amending Art. V, Sec. 1, giving 
women equal suffrage. Defeated, 249,- 
420 for, 336,875 against. 

Amending Art. V, Sec. 1, making 
negro suffrage constitutional by chang- 
ing the words ‘‘white male citizen” to 
“male citizen.”” Defeated, 242,735 for, 
265,693 against. (If the woman’s-suf- 
frage amendment had been adopted, this 
amendment was to have been void.) 

Amending Art. V, Sec. 2, permitting 
the use of voting machines. Defeated, 
242,342 for, 288,652 against. 

Amending Art. V, Sec. 7, providing 
for direct primaries, presidential-pref- 
erence primaries and the election of U.S. 
senators by direct vote of the people. 
Adopted, 349,801 to 183,112. 

Amending Art. VI, Sec. 3, provid- 
ing for the organization, administra- 
tion and control of the public-school 
system of the state. Adopted, 298,460 
to 213,337. 

Amending Art. VI, Sec. 4, creating 
the office of superintendent of public 
instruction to replace the state commis- 
sion of common schools. Adopted, 256,- 
615 to 251,946. To take effect the sec- 
ond Monday of July, 1913. 

Amending Art. VIII, Sec. 1, permit- 
ting the legislature to issue $50,000,000 
bonds (not more than $10,000,000 in 
any one year) for inter-county wagon 
roads. Defeated, 272,564 for, 274,582 
against. 

Amending Art. VIII, Sec. 6, giving 
the right to insure public buildings in 
mutual fire insurance companies. Adopt- 
ed, 321,388 to 196,628. 

Amending Art. VIII, See. 12, abolish- 

ing the state board of public works and 
* providing for appointment of a super- 
intendent by the governor. Adopted, 
296,635 to 214,829. 

Amending Art. XII, Secs. 1, 2, 6, 7, 8, 
9, 10, and 11, continuing present sys- 
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tem of uniform rule in taxation, restor- 
ing future issues of public bonds to 
taxation, the passage of the law taxing 
incomes and _ inheritances. Adopted, 
269,239 to 249,864. 

Amending Art. XIII, See. 2, provid- 
ing for the regulation of corporations 
and joint-stock companies and the sale 
of stocks and bonds. Adopted, 300,466 
to 212,704. 

Amending Art. XIII, Sec. 3, providing 
that stockholders of corporations au- 
thorized to receive money on deposit 
shall be held individually responsible 
for all contracts, debts and engagements 
of such corporations, to the extent of 
the amount of their stock therein, at 
the par value thereof, in addition to 
the amount invested in such shares. 
Adopted, 377,272 to 156,688. 

Amending Art. XV, Sec. 2, permitting 
the state to do its own printing, or 
let the same by contract to the lowest 
responsible bidder. Adopted, 319,622 to 
192,378. , 

Amending Art. XV, Sec. 4, permitting 
the appointment of women to positions 
in those departments and institutions 
established by the state or any political 
sub-division involving the interests and 
care of women and children. Defeated, 
261,806 for, 284,370 against. 

Amending Art. XV, Sec. 10, establish- 
ing compulsory civil service in all the 
state, city and county offices. Adopted, 
806,767 to 204,580. 

Amending Art. XV, See. 11, giving 
the legislature right to regulate the 
use of billboards. Defeated, 261,361 
for, 262,440 against. 

Amending Art. XVI, Secs. 1, 2, and 3, 
making a majority of those voting on 
constitutional amendments sufficient to 
earry same. Adopted, 271,827 to 246,687. 

Amending Art. XVIII, Sees. 1 to 14, 
giving municipalities a wide measure 
of home rule. (See VII, Municipal Gov- 
ernment.) Adopted, 301,861 to 215,120. 
In effect, Nov. 15, 1912. 

A provision that except as otherwise 
specifically provided the several amend- 
ments referred to above shall take effect 
Jan. 1, 1918, and that all cases pending 
in the courts on Jan. 1, 1913. shall be 
heard and tried in the same manner 
and by the same procedure now author- 
ized by law. Adopted, 275,062 to 213,979, 

The establishment of a license sys- 
tem for traffic in intoxicating liquors, 
submitted as a separate question at the 
same election, was approved by a vote 
of 272,361 to 188,828. 


Oklahoma.—Submitted at a special 
election on April 25: 
Amending Art. IX, Sec. 9, as to rail- 


roads and transportation companies ex- 
ercising power of eminent domain. 
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Proposed by initiative petition and 
submitted Nov. 5: 


Amending Art. X by adding See. 31, 
empowering the legislature to levy cer- 
tain taxes in aid of common schools. 
Adopted, 100,042 to 65,436. 

Amending the constitution to declare 
Guthrie the state capital and. seat of 
government. Defeated, 86,549 for, 103,- 
106 against. 


Oregon—Submitted Nov. 5: 


Amending Art VY. Sec, 8, creating the 
office of lieutenant-governor. Defeated, 
50,562 for, 61,644 against. 

Amending Art. IX, See. 1, providing 
for a uniform rule of taxation. De- 
feated, 51,852 for, 56,671 against, 

Amending Art. I, Sec. 32, providing 
for the classification of property for 
Purposes of taxation. Defeated, 52,045 
for, 54,488 against. : 

Amending Art. IX, Sec. 1a, repealing 
all except the clause prohibiting head 
and poll taxes and substituting a pro- 
vision prohibiting the declaration of an 
emergency clause in any act regulating 
taxation and exemptions. Adopted, 63,- 
881 to 47,150. 

Amending Art. XVII, Sec. 1, as to 
the adoption of constitutional amend- 
ments. Defeated, 32,934 for, 70,325 
against. 

Amending Art. XI, Sec. 3, making 
stockholders in banking corporations 
liable for the benefit of depositors to 
an amount equal to the par value of 
their shares. Adopted, 82,981 to 21,738. 

Amending Art. II, Sec. 2, extending 
the right of suffrage to women. Pro- 
posed by initiative petition. Adopted, 
61,265 to 57,104. 

Amending Art. IV, Sec. 1, as to the 
adoption of constitutional amendments 
and initiated measures, and the rejec- 
tion of measures submitted to the peo- 
ple. Proposed by initiative petition. 
Defeated, 35,721 for, 68,861 against. 

Amending Art. XI, Sec. 7, allowing 
the state to become bonded for the con- 
Struction and maintenance of highways 
up to two per cent. of the assessed 
valuation. Proposed by initiative peti- 
tion. Adopted, 59,452 to 43,447. 

Amending Art. XI, See. 10, limiting 
the bonded indebtedness of counties for 
road purposes to two per cent. of the 
assessed valuation. Proposed by initia- 
tive petition. Defeated, 27,258 for, 43,- 
858 against. 

Amending Art. XI, Sec. 10, empower- 
‘ing the court of any county to issue 
bonds for road purposes when author- 
ized by a majority of the voters, and 
repealing all acts or amendments in 
conflict with this amendment. Pro- 
posed by initiative petition. Defeated, 
38,568 for, 63,481 against. : 


Amending Art. IX-by adding Sec. 16, 
providing for the taxation of incomes. 
Proposed by initiative petition. De 
feated, 52,702 for, 52,948 against. 

Amending Art. IV, abolishing the 
state senate and otherwise reorganizing 
the legislature (see II, Popular Govern- 
ment and Ourrent Politics). Proposed 
by initiative petition. Defeated, 31,020 
for, 71,179 against. 

Amending Art. IX, Sec. 2, imposing 
additional taxation on franchises, land, 
and natural resources in excess of $10,- 
000 under one ‘ownership, and exempt- 
ing personal property from taxation. 
Defeated, 31,534 for, 82,015 against. 


Rhode Island.—The legislature 
passed an amendment to the consti- 
tution providing for the holding of a 
constitutional convention in 1915, 
with the addition that such a con- 
vention shall be held every ten years 
thereafter if the people so desire, 


South Carolina.—Submitted Nov. 5: 


Amending Art. VIII, Sec. 7, to exempt 
bonded debt incurred by the town of 
Bishopville, Lee County, from certain 
limitations, Adopted, 11,856 to 8,659. 

Amending Art. X by adding Sec. 14a, 
empowering the cities of Charleston and 
Beaufort to assess abutting property for 
permanent improvement, Adopted, 11,- 
618 to 7,871. 

Amending Art. K by adding Sec. 15, 
empowering the towns of Gaffney and 
Woodruff and the cities of Chester and 
Georgetown to assess abutting property 
for permanent improvement. Adopted, 
10,495 to 7,435. 


Utah.—Submitted Nov. 5: 


Amending Art. VI, Sec. 9, relating to 
the compensation of members of the 
legislature. Defeated, 6,056 for, 30,113 
against. 

Amending Art. XIV, Sec. 4, permit- 
ting the fixing of the limit of indebted- 
ness for counties, cities, towns and 
school districts. Defeated, 9,122 for, 
25,004 against. 

Amending Art. XI, Sec. 1, providing 
for the creation of new counties. De- 
feated, 12,966 for, 22,132 against. 

Amending Art. VII, See. 17, permit- 
ting the fixing of the duties of state 
auditor and state treasurer. Defeated, 
18,041 for, 21,150 against. 

Amending Art. XIII, Sec. 2, relating 
to the general taxation of property. De- 
feated, 6,415 for, 25.684 against. 

Amending Art, XIII, Sec. 8, relating 
to the classification of property for the 
purposes of taxation. Defeated, 6,093 
for, 25,737 against. 
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Amending Art. XIII, Sec. 4, relating 
to the taxation of mines. Defeated, 
8,919 for, 238,440 against. 

Amending Art. XIII, Sec. 11, relating 
to the duties of state and county boards 
of equalization. Defeated, 6,944 for, 
24,863 against. 


Virginia—Submitted Nov. 5: 


Amending Art. VIII, Sec. 117, relat- 
ing to the forms of government for 
cities and towns and the classification 
of cities. Adopted, 60,176 to 16,202. 

Amending Art. VIII, Sec. 119, relat- 
ing to the election of commissioners of 
revenue in cities. Adopted, 58,496 to 
20,900. 

Amending Art. VIII, Sec. 120, relat- 
ing to the election of treasurers in 
cities. Adopted, 57,884 to 20,733. 


Washington.—Submitted Nov. 5: 


Amending Art. XI, Sec. 7, removing 
the prohibition against county oflicers, 
except county treasurers, holding office 
for more than two terms in succession. 
Defeated, 67,717 for, 83,138 against. 

Amending Art. II, See. 1, providing 
for the initiative and referendum. 
Adopted, 110,110 to 43,905. 

Adding to Art. I two sections (33 and 
84) providing for the recall of all 
elective public officers except judges. 
Adopted, 112,321 to 46,372. 

Amending Art. II, by striking out 


Sec. 81, relative to the time when laws 
take effect. Adopted, 79,940 to 47,978. 


West Virginia—Submitted Nov. 5: 


Amending Art. VI by striking out 
See. 46 and substituting therefor a sec- 
tion prohibiting the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors (see XVI, 
The Liquor Traffic and Problem). 
Adopted, 164,945 to 72,608. 


Wisconsin.—Submitted Nov. 5: 


Amending the constitution, extending 
the suffrage to women. Defeated, 135,- 
545 for, 227,024 against. 

Amending the constitution, extending 
from 20 to 50 years the time within 
which debts incurred in the acquisition 
of lands by cities or counties having 
more than 150,000 population must be 
paid. Adopted, 46,369 to 34,975. 

Amending the constitution, authoriz- 
ing the state and cities to acquire lands 


for public and municipal purposes. 
Adopted, 48,424 to 33,931. 
Amending the constitution, relative 


to the payment of the )salaries of Su- 
preme Court and Circuit Court judges. 
Adopted, 44,855 to 34,865. 


Wyoming.—Submitted Nov. 5: 


Amending Art. III, Sec. 1, providing 
for the initiative and referendum. De- 
feated, 20,579 for, 3,446 against. 


THE LOS ANGELES COUNTY CHARTER 
CLINTON RogEeRS WooDRUFF 


Los Angeles County (California) is 
the first county in the country to 
draft and adopt its own charter. 
This it was able to do under the con- 
stitutional amendment adopted a 
year ago. The first draft was pre- 
pared by the freeholders’ commission 
and was submitted to the voters for 
ratification on Nov. 5, 1912. Some 
of the new features which the new 
law introduces are: 


A commission form of government, in 
the form of a board of supervisors of 
five members, in absolute control of 
county affairs. 

The appointment by this board of all 
county officers with the exception of 
assessor, auditor and district attorney. 

Provision for the consolidation of 

duties of county and municipal officers. 

The creation of new officers, includ- 
ing corporation counsel, a purchasing 
agent, superintendent of county chari- 
ties and a public defender. 

The appointment of three persons by 
the supervisors to act as civil service 
commissioners. 


The establishment of the probation 
system, by which applicants for posi- 
tions shall have a trial as to their effi- 
ciency for six months before being regu- 
larly employed. 

Prohibition of the activity of office 
holders in political matters. 

Prohibition of discrimination against 
women on account of sex. 

Prohibition of night work for women 
and child labor in any department of 
the county. 

The establishment of an eight-hour 
day for all county employees and a liv- 
ing wage. 

An arbitration system for the settle- 
ment of labor disputes. 

Prohibition of convict contract labor. 


The supervisors are relieved of the 
duty of caring for roads in their re- 
spective districts. The office of road 
commissioner is created, and he will 
have charge of the roads throughout 
the entire county, subject to the gen- 
eral direction of the board of super- 
visors, thus placing the entire road 
system under one management. 
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Crinton RocEerRS WoopRuFr 


MUNICIPAL HOME RULE 


California—So far as the larger 
cities are concerned, municipal home 
rule has been the established con- 
stitutional policy of California for 
years. In October, 1911, this policy 
was extended to all cities of 5,000 
and over and to the counties. To- 
day the cities of that state can de- 
termine their own form of municipal 
machinery and their own local policy. 
All new charters, before they be- 
come operative, must be submitted to 
the state legislature for approval, 
but there is no case on record where 
this approval has been withheld. 

Ohio.—On Sept. 3, 1912, the voters 
of Ohio approved an amendment to 
the constitution establishing munici- 
pal home rule. In brief the amend- 
ment provides: i 


1. Municipal corporations are divided 
into cities and villages; those having 
a population of 5,000 or more are cities ; 
all others are villages. 

2. The city or village may. deter- 
mine the form of its government in 
either of three ways: 

(a) A municipality may adopt its 
own charter by electing a commission 
of 15 to frame the charter and submit 
it to the people for ratification. 

(6) The legislature may pass a gen- 
eral or special act which a city or vil- 
lage may adopt by a majority vote. 

(c) The legislature shall by general 
law provide for the government of 
cities * * * laws which will auto- 
matically take effect in all cities or 
villages which do not take steps to 
Secure their own charters in the man- 
ner indicated above in “a” and “b.” 

8. Under any form of municipal gov- 
ernment municipalities shall have au- 
thority to exercise all powers of local 
self-government and to adopt and en- 
force within their limits such local po- 
lice, sanitary and other regulations as 
are not in conflict with general laws. 


4. Municipalities may acquire, con- 
struct, own, lease, operate public utili- 
ties and may issue mortgage bonds 
therefor beyond the general limit of 
bonded indebtedness prescribed by law, 
but such mortgage bonds shall be a 
lien only on the property and revenues 
of the public utility itself. 

5. Municipalities may exercise the 
right of excess condemnation in ap- 
propriating property, provided the bonds 
issued to pay for such excess shall be 
a lien only upon the property acquired 
for the improvement and the excess. 

6. The general assembly is given au- 
thority to limit the power of munici- 
palities to levy taxes and incur debts 
for local purposes; to acquire uniform 
reports from cities as to their financial 
condition; and to provide for the ex- 
amination of the accounts of all mu- 
nicipalities or of public utilities oper- 
ated by the municipality. 


Michigan.—Ever since its new con- 
stitution was adopted, the people of 
Michigan have been in a_ peculiar 
position so far as municipal home 
rule is concerned, by reason of the 
interpretation of the municipal pro- 
visions by the Supreme Court. Two 
years ago when the first decision was 
handed down and the legislative com- 
mittees on cities and villages were 
urged that the only safe and sane 
way to accomplish the desired result 
—the granting to the cities the right 
to amend existing charters without 
holding a charter revision convention 
—would be by amending the constitu- 
tion, they felt satisfied that by the 
passage of an amendment to the 
home-rule bill the same result could 
be accomplished, 

This amendment, however, was in 
turn declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court, and cities left in 
the same position, in that they would 
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be compelled to elect a charter com- 
mission for the purpose of revising 
or readopting their present charters 
before they could attempt to amend 
them. Governor Osborn had called 
a special session of the legislature 
to pass a presidential primary and 
such other matters of public moment 
as might require attention. The 
League of Michigan Municipalities 
urged both houses to adopt a reso- 
lution submitting to the electors at 
the November election a constitu- 
tional amendment allowing cities to 
amend existing charters piecemeal 
without the necessity of having a 
general revision. Therefore with the 
backing of the .attorney-general and 
the concentrated efforts of all par- 
ties concerned, the legislature passed 
the following amendment, which was 
adopted by the electors on Nov. 5: 


Under such general laws the electors 
of each city and village shall have power 
and authority to frame, adopt and 
amend its charter and to amend an 
existing charter of a city or village 
heretofore granted or passed by the leg- 
islature for the government of city or 
Village and through its legally consti- 
tuted authority to pass all laws and 
ordinances relating to its municipal 
concerns, subject to the constitution and 
general laws of the state. 


New York cities are in as great 
need of home rule as any others, 
but until quite recently seemed to 
be in a most hopeless state. Within 
the year, however, ‘the Municipal 
Government Association of New York 
State has been organized and a 
strenuous movement is now on foot 
to secure home rule for the cities, 
counties and villages of the state of 
New York by the grant of adequate 
powers of local self-government. 

Wisconsin cities will not be able 
to secure home rule for another two 
years as the Supreme Court of the 
state has declared the home-rule bill 
of 1911 unconstitutional. In this 
decision the court held that the leg- 
islature had no power to delegate its 
authority to cities, and that this 
right is reserved exclusively to the 
legislature. The effect of the decision 
is that Wisconsin cities will have 
to wait until another legislature has 
ratified the proposed amendment to 
the state constitution, granting home 


rule to cities, and until this action 
is passed upon and approved by the 
electors in 1914. : 

Virginia——Home rule is an issue in 
Virginia. An amendment to the con- 
stitution providing for what is called 
“home rule’? was approved by the 
voters on Nov. 5. It was opposed, 
however, most vigorously by advo- 
eates for commission government, 
who object to the provision that 
while a city may adopt a charter, 
“it must be such as the general as- 
sembly may deem best.” 

Minnesota.—At the last session of 
the legislature a constitutional 
amendment was submitted to the 
voters of the state, which was defeat- 
ed in November, giving a majority 
of the voters a right to adopt a 
new charter or to amend the old. 
It gives broader powers to the 15 
freeholders appointed by the courts, 
who make up the charter commission, 
and authorize any form of govern- 
ment for a city of the state that 
does not violate the constitution. 
Formerly the constitution required 
that a city charter must provide for 
an elective mayor and a city coun- 
ceil, and this was held by some 
technical lawyers to invalidate the 
commission-plan charters of the state. 

Nebraska.—The legislature of 1911 
submitted an amendment providing 
for municipal home rule in cities of 
more than 5,000 inhabitants. Any 
such city is authorized to frame its 
own charter, “consistent with and 
subject to the constitution and laws 
of the state,” by means of a charter 
convention of 15 freeholders elected 
at large by the voters of the city. 
The charter so framed is to go into 
effect 60 days after being submitted 
to the electors and ratified by a ma- 
jority of those voting thereon. Hither 
the calling of a charter convention, 
or amendments to a home-rule charter 
may be proposed by the city council 
or by a petition of five per. cent. of 
the city electors, but must be sub- 
mitted to the electors and ratified 
by a majority of those voting there- 
on. In submitting any such charter 
of amendments any alternative ar- 
ticle or section may be presented 
and voted on separately. The amend- 
ment was adopted at the November 
election. 
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amendment 
It pro- 


Texas—A home-rule 
was adopted in November. 
vides as follows: 


Cities having more than five thousand 
(5,000) inhabitants may, by a majority 


vote of the qualified voters of said city,, 


at an election held for that purpose, 
adopt or amend their charters, subject 
to such limitations as may be prescribed 
by the legislature, and providing that 
no charter or any ordinance passed un- 
der said charter shall contain any pro- 
vision inconsistent with the constitution 
of the state, or of the general laws 
enacted by the legislature of this state; 


said cities may levy, assess and col- 
lect such taxes as may be authorized by 
law or by their charters; but no tax 
for any purpose shall ever be lawful 
for any one year which shall exceed two 
and one-half per cent. of the taxable 
property of such city, and no debt shall 
ever be created by any city, unless at 
the same time provision be made to as- 
sess and collect annually a_ sufficient 
sum to pay interest thereon and creat- 
ing a sinking fund of at least two per 
cent. thereon; and provided, further, 
that no city charter shall be altered, 
amended or repealed oftener than every 
two years, 


COMMISSION GOVERNMENT 


Adoption in 1912.—There is no ap- 
parent diminution of interest in this 
form of government. On Jan. 1, 
1912, there were 207 cities in the 
United States operating under some 
form of commission government. 
That number now, according to the 
lists of the National Municipal 
League, has been increased to 253. 
The movement’s greatest development 
continues in the Central West. The 
northwestern group of states (Min- 
nesota, Iowa, South Dakota, North 
Dakota, Kansas, Nebraska, Wyoming, 
and Montana) leads, with 64 cities; 
and the southwestern group (Colo- 


rado, Oklahoma, Texas, and New 
Mexico) follows with 59. The other 
groups are as follows: North Cen- 


tral, 39; Pacific and Mountain, 32; 
South Central, 27; Southern, 14; 
Middle, 15; New England, 7. These 
are the figures for Dec. 1, 1912. 

In a number of states like New 
York and Pennsylvania there are 
vigorous efforts to secure enabling 
legislation, so that cities can avail 
themselves of the new form; and 
1913 bids fair to see a very material 
addition to the list. Already the 
larger cities are beginning seriously 
to consider the problem. St. Paul, 
with its population of 205,000, has 
voted to inaugurate the new plan 
on Jan. 1, 1914; New Orleans se- 
cured permission to adopt the form 
and did so; and Los Angeles drafted 
a commission charter. To date, no 
eity that has adopted the form has 
abandoned it. 

The records of those cities which 
have had two or more years of ex- 
perience have been uniformly en- 


couraging; although it must be 
recognized that in a number of 
communities there is more or legs 
disappointment because the character 
of men selected as commissioners has 
not been higher. There is a general 
recognition of the fact that the pres- 
ent character of officials in commis- 
sion governed cities is very much 
higher than that prevailing under the 
older forms; but the electors are be- 
ginning to see that they are respon- 
sible, in the last analysis, and not 
the form of government, for the 
character of officials selected. 

The National Municipal League has 
a committee studying city govern- 
ment by commission, which has re- 
ported that this form is a relative 


success as compared with the older | 


forms, because it is more sensitive to 
public opinion (see National Munici- 
pal Review, Vol. I, page 40). 

The Sumter Plan.—Numerous at- 
tempts have been made to develop 
and improve the commission form of 
government. The latest of these is 
the Sumter (S. ©.) plan of city 
government, adopted June 11, 1912, 
which is a combination of some of 
the best features of the commission 
form with the city-manager idea. In 
the last session of the South Caro- 
lina legislature a general act was 
passed granting to the cities of the 
state the right to vote upon the 
commission form of government. This 
acb provides for cities of various 
classes as in. the New Jersey act. 
For cities of less than 10,000 inhabi- 
tants the act provided for three com- 
missioners at salaries of $1,200 for 
the mayor, and $1,000 for each of the 
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two councilmen. They are to hold 
office for four years. Of the two 
councilmen elected the one receiving 
the highest number of votes holds 
office for four years, and the next 
highest for two years, so that there 
shall be an election every two years 
thereafter. Provisions for the initia- 
tive, referendum, and recall are in- 
eluded. The “Columbia bill” embody- 
ing the general features of the Des 
Moines act was amended to provide 
for a special plan for Sumter. This 
amendment, which requires the com- 
mission to engage a city manager, 
empowers the commission to employ 
a person (male) of sound discretion 
and of good moral character not of 
their number at such salary and upon 
such terms as they may decide, who 
shall be subject to such rules and 
regulations as may be provided by 
the councilmen. It also further pro- 
vides that under this form the mayor 
shall be paid an annual salary of 
only $300 and the councilmen $200 
each, 

This act with the city manager 
form was adopted at a special elec- 
tion on June 11, 1912, and the com- 
missioners provided for thereunder 
were elected Aug. 13. The act was 
proposed and supported by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which includes in 
its membership practically every 
business in the city. It was drawn 
by a special committee of that body. 
The salaries of the commission were 
purposely made small, the intention 
being to copy the usual system em- 
ployed by business corporations. 

At the Los Angeles meeting of the 
National Municipal League the idea 
of an expert business manager or 
commission elected mayor was strong- 
ly urged and found many advocates. 
The same idea is being agitated in 
Pittsburgh, Penn. Sentiment in this 
direction, which is called by some the 
“purgomaster” plan, is gradually 
forming. 

Indiana Business Plan.—Beginning 
with the Fort Wayne Commercial 
Club and extending to the federated 
commercial clubs of the state, the 
Fort Wayne or “business system of 
government for Indiana cities” is 
making rapid progress in public es- 
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general branches, the supervisory and 
the legislative-administrative. The 
people elect a board of councilors, 
the membership of which varies ac- 
cording to the class of the city, and 
this board of councilors then must 
select a mayor and a prescribed num- 


ber of commissioners, including the | 


board of administration, a body in 
which is vested the power to pass 
ordinances and the authority to ex- 


teem. This plan divides the powers|ecute the laws and administer all 
of the city government into two/|the business of the city. The mayor 
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and each commissioner are to be the 
head and chief executive officer of a 
department of the city government. In 
brief, the board of councilors becomes 
the appointing power of the city, on 
the basis that for policy one -must 
elect, and for efficiency one must 
appoint. This plan is very close to 
the board-of-directors plan which so 
widely prevails in private corpora- 
tions. The entire control and man- 
agement of the city government 
under this business plan rests with 
the mayor and four commissioners, 
who appoint all officials and em- 
ployees under the civil service rules. 
The board of councilors cannot ap- 
point a commissioner from its own 
ranks, 

In this board of councilors resides 
the authority to review and to ap- 
prove or veto all legislative acts of 
the board of administration. It also 
has authority to remove any or all 
of the board of administration for 
cause. The board is directly account- 
able to the people, not only for its 


own official conduct, but for the of- 
figial conduct of the entire govern- 
ment. By the initiative it may be 
compelled to carry forward legisla- 
tive measures desired by the people. 
By the referendum its acts or the acts 
of the board of administration may 
be approved and confirmed or con- 
demned and set aside. By the recall 
it may be forced to expel from office 
the mayor or any commissioner or 
the entire board of administration, 
and it may itself be expelled, in part 
or in whole, from office.. No ordi- 
nance conferring any public fran- 
chise or other grant upon any person, 
company or corporation can become 
valid or operative until the people 
shall have had an opportunity to 
vote upon it. The ward system of 
representation in councils is wiped 
out and the representative branch 
of the government is elected at large 
from the city. The merit system, 
under a board of civil-service com- 
missioners, is established and main- 
tained. 


MUNICIPAL EFFICIENCY AND RESEARCH 


Efficiency in Municipal Govern- 
ment.—Hfficiency was the keynote of 
the annual meeting of the National 
Municipal League at Los Angeles, 
as it has been at various other meet- 
ings of municipal students and of- 
ficials during the year. In a paper 
before the American Water Works 
Association, Harrington Emerson has 
defined and discussed at considerable 
length the principles of efficiency 
laid down in his book The Twelve 
Principles of Efficiency (The Engi- 
neering Magazine, 1911) as applied 
to waterworks. His paper may be 
taken as describing the principles of 
efficiency in municipal work gen- 
erally. Mr. Emerson enumerates 
‘twelve principles, as follows: 


General principles fall into 
classes, the altruistic principles and 
the practical principles. The practical 
principles are those underlying scien- 
tific management; the altruistic princi- 
ples are those underlying industrial 
righteousness. The highest efficiency 
depends on both righteousness and man- 
agement, 

The altruistic principles of efficiency 
are six: ideals; common sense and 


two 


judgment; competent counsel; disci- 
pline; the fair deal; efficiency reward. 

The practical principles are also six: 
records—immediate, reliable and ade- 
quate; planning and despatching ; stand- 
ards; standardized conditions; stand- 
ardized operations; written standard- 
practice instructions. 


New York’s Efficiency Record Sys- 
tem.—Records are by most efficiency 
experts regarded as of chief impor- 
tance, hence the ‘amount of time and 
labor bestowed upon them in those 
industries and in those publie de- 
partments where efficiency is definite- 
ly sought after. As illustrating the 
place and value of efficiency records, 
we may cite the case of New York 


as described by Dr. Leonard Felix | 


in the National Municipal Review. 
Under the efficiency record system 
which has been installed in the civil 
service of the city of New -York, 
the supervising officer most closely 
in touch with the work of the em- 
ployees is required to furnish quar- 
terly a descriptive report upon the 
efficiency of the employees under his 
jurisdiction. In this report he di- 
vides his employees into three classes. 
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In the first class he places those 
who have performed their duties 
satisfactorily. In every office this 
elass ought to include a large ma- 
jority of the employees, and in the 
eases of these employees the report- 
ing officer need give only their names 
and their titles. In the second class 
he places those whose work has been 
more than satisfactory—those who 
have distinguished themselves by 
marked intelligence and zeal in the 
performance of their duties. These 
employees are selected by the re- 
porting officer, by establishing a 
standard of average efficiency among 
the subordinates under his jurisdic- 
tion and then picking out for special 
mention those employees whose spe- 
cial work has been distinctly superior 
to the grade of work performed by 
the majority of his employees. In 
the case of these superior employees, 
it is required that the reporting of- 
ficer furnish, in addition to the name 
and the title of the employee, a 
specific statement of his reasons for 
considering his work above the aver- 
age of his office force... The reason 
assigned by the reporting officer must 
give the particulars in which the 
employee’S work excels that of the 
other employees under his jurisdic- 
tion. In the same manner the report- 
ing officer places in a third class 
those whose work has been less than 
satisfactory or unsatisfactory. These 
are the employees whose work has 
been distinctly below that of the 
average of the department or bureau. 
For those who are placed in this 
unsatisfactory class reasons must also 
be assigned, giving the particulars 
of the unsatisfactory character of 
their work. 

Promotions in each department 
are made by a board of promotion, 
consisting of at least three superior 
administrative officers of the depart- 
ment, designated by the appointing 
officer of the department subject to 
the approval of the municipal civil- 
service commission. In the actual 
administration of the efficiency record 
system the members of the board of 
promotion are generally the more 
important bureau chiefs or other 
supervisory administrative officers of 
the department, and the appointment 
is made by the head of the depart- 


ment. This board of promotion holds 
a meeting quarterly for the purpose 
of considering the efficiency reports 
submitted by the rating officers of 
the department, and at these quarter- 
ly meetings it assigns definite ratings 
to all the employees subject to its 
jurisdiction. The board considers 
separately each of the reports sub- 
mitted to it. It may at its discre- 
tion accept the reports-as submitted 
or it may change the reports as they 
affect individual employees. If in 
the exercise of its discretion, how- 
ever, it sees fit to change a report, 
the members of the board are re- 
quired to state the reasons for this 
change in the minutes of the board 
of promotion. 

The efficiency record books, the 
original quarterly reports to the pro- 
motion board, and the minutes of 
the promotion board’s meetings are 
inspected at regular intervals by an 
examiner of the civil-service commis- 
sion. This inspection not only 
affords an opportunity for the intro- 
duction of such additional safeguards 
as may be deemed necessary to pro- 
tect the integrity of the records, but 
also presents an opportunity to the 
heads of the various departments to 
discuss the needs of the department 
from the point of view of its per- 
sonnel with a representative of the 
civil-service commission, who can re- 
port to the commission such sug- 
gestions and recommendations of the 
heads of departments as seem to 
possess practical merit. A detailed 
report is submitted by the examiner 
after each departmental inspection. 

Once each year a transcript of the 
marks entered in the efficiency record 
books of each department is sent to 
the civil-service commission and en- 
tered upon the efficiency record cards 
kept by the civil-service commission 
for each employee in the city service. 
These efficiency records are kept for 
all employees in the competitive class 
of the civil service, excepting the 
members of the uniformed police and 
fire-fighting forces. Furthermore, no 
efficiency records are kept by the 
civil-service commission for school- 
teachers, laborers and employees in 
the city service who are not sub- 
jected to examination. In every 
promotion examination the average 
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percentage of each candidate is de- 
termined by his percentage on his 
written examination and his per- 
centage on his efficiency record and 
seniority. A weight of 50 per cent. 
is attached to the written examina- 
tion and a weight of 50 per cent. is 
attached to the efficiency record and 
seniority. No candidate can have 
his name placed upon a promotion 
eligible list, however, unless he se- 
cures at least 70 per cent. in his 
written examination. 

Chicago Civil Service—Chicago has 
perhaps progressed further in de- 
veloping its efficiency methods and 
records (as already described in the 
AMERICAN YEAR Boor, 1911, p. 234) 
than any other American city. The 
Efficiency Bureau rendered signal as- 
sistance in the investigation of the 
Chicago police (see Police, infra), 
and has worked out a number of im- 
portant details that are being util- 
ized as precedents in other places. 

The Efficiency Division has been 
engaged in a reclassification of all 
the clerical positions in the city ser- 
vice. In a circular which it issued in 
January, 1912, the civil-service com- 
mission set forth that the reclassifi- 
cation and regrading of positions in 
the city service do not alter the legal 
status of any of the employees filling 
positions in the service at the time 
of the reclassification and regrading; 
that is, the commission holds that 
it cannot confer upon the occupants 
of positions any rights except those 
which were obtained originally by 
. Virtue of examination and certifica- 
tion. It is proposed to hold a ser- 
ies of promotion examinations by 
which all employees now out of grade 
will be given an opportunity to ob- 
tain legal standing under the new 
classification. 

New York Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search_—This bureau has published a 
record of its work since its organiza- 
tion in 1906 to the end of 1911, under 
the title “Six Years of Municipal Re- 
search for Greater New York.” This 
explains the purposes and methods 
of the bureau and summarizes the 
results of its more important inves- 
tigations, with a brief reference to 
similar work in other cities. 

The work of the New York bureau 
has led to the establishment of sim- 
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ilar bureaus in Philadelphia, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, Milwaukee, and Mem- 
phis, and on a smaller scale in Bos- 
ton, Baltimore, St. Paul and Atlanta. 
Agents of the New York bureau have 
made municipal research studies in 
St. Louis, Hoboken, Montelair, Bos- 
ton, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Rochester 
and Yonkers. <A special fund has 
been raised for promoting efficient 
municipal accounting in American 
cities; and a detailed study of com- 
mission government, with plans for 
more efficient and progressive work 
was published this autumn (Henry 
Bruére, The New City Government, 
D. Appleton & Co.). 

To develop further work along the 
lines of this bureau, a National 
Training School for Public Service 
(see this title, infra) was established 
in 1911, to be conducted by the 
bureau. 

The Metz Fund for promoting’ 
efficient municipal. accounting and 
reporting (see AMERICAN YEAR Book, 
1911, p. 233) has thus far published 
pamphlets as follows: 

“Outline of Municipal General Led- 
ger, with Illustrative Financial State- 
ments”; “Short Talks on Municipal 
Accounting and Reporting” (12 in 
all); and “Would a Budget Exhibit 
Help Your City?” It has in prepar- 
ation a series of manuals for city 
officials, to be published by D, Ap- 
pleton & Co.: 


Budget-making Based on Present 
Practices in Cities Over 60,000 Inhabi- 
tants. Steps in budget-making from the 
determination of needs to authorization 
of allowances, noting particularly New 
York City’s progressive steps since 1906. 

Purchasing and Standardization. <A 
handbook on scientific purchasing for 
city officials and suggestions for estab- 
lishing standards for supplies and ma- 
terials, 

A Manual on Hlementary Municipat 
Accounting. To be based on “Short 
Talks” now in course of publication. 


Chicago Bureau of Public Effi- 
ciency.—The Chicago Bureau of Pub- 
lie Efficiency came into existence in 
August, 1910 (see AmpRICAN YEAR 
Boox, 1910, p. 245; 1911, p. 234). 
It was an indirect outgrowth of the 
Chicago Commission on City Expen- 
ditures, commonly known as the 
Merriam commission. When the Mer- 
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riam commission, which confined its 
investigations to the expenditures of 
the city government, after about a 
year and a half of successful activ- 
ity, was about to terminate its 
labors, it was felt that there should 
be some unofficial agency to continue 
the same general lines of investiga- 
tion of county government and the 
administration of sanitary and park 
district board. The first director of 
the bureau was Herbert R. Sands, 
formerly connected with the New 
York Bureau of Municipal Research, 
who had been brought to Chicago to 
assist in the work of the Merriam 
commission. Mr. Sands remained as 
director until Jan. 1, 1912. He was 
succeeded by Harris S. Keeler, for- 
merly legal counsel of the bureau. 

During the period of its existence 
the bureau has issued 15 publica- 
tions. In two instances these publi- 
cations were of reports prepared by 
the Merriam commission, for the 
printing of which the city had failed 
to make provision. Three reports 
prepared and published by the bureau 
were based upon studies made by en- 
gineering experts, two relating to 
street paving and the third to elec- 
trolysis of water pipes. The most 
elaborate report issued is that re- 
lating to the park governments of 
Chicago. It represents more than a 
year’s investigation by several mem- 
bers of the staff. Chicago has three 
large park districts, one in each di- 
vision of the city, and seven smaller 
park districts, making ten in all. 
Each of these park districts consti- 
tutes an independent governing body, 
with its own tax-levying powers and 
its separate board of commissioners. 
The report was a detailed study of 
the: activities of these bodies. Its 
most striking conclusion was that 
$500,000 a year could be saved by 
the merging of all these park govern- 
ments with the city, to effect which 
will require action by the legisla- 
ture of the state. At the present 
time the bureau is concentrating its 
attention upon the county govern- 
ment, to the exclusion of practically 
all other lines of inquiry. It has 
published a report on budget making 
(American YeEAR Book, 1911, 
236), and several reports on the ad- 
ministration of county fee offices. 


The Milwaukee Bureau of Economy 
and Efficiency issued ten bulletins 
during 1912. These deal with plumb- 
ing and house drain inspection, wa- 
ter-works efficiency (three bulletins), 
garbage collection, health depart- 
ment (three bulletins), and the last 
presents a summary of the 18- 
months’ work of the bureau. 

Appropriations on account of the 
bureau’s work were $5,000 in 1910, 
$18,000 in 1911, and $15,000 in 1912. 
In addition, appropriations to city 
departments to be expended under the 
guidance of the bureau, were about 
$12,000. The total expenditures to 
Dec. 31, 1911, were $33,096.14. As 
to results, the recommendations of 
the bureau already adopted and in- 
stalled are saving each year as much 
as the first year’s expenses of the 
bureau. If all the recommendations 
are carried out, the total savings 
are estimated at $150,000 to $200,- 
000 a year. On the other hand the 
bureau recommends increased expen- 
diture in some directions in order to 
secure the greatest efficiency. This 
was notably the case in the health 
department, where an increase in the 
force of inspectors is recommended, 
to cost $32,000 a year. The bureau 
has not been continued under the 
present administration, 

The Philadelphia Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research has been called 
upon by Mayor Blankenburg to aid 
him in placing the city administra- 
tion on a more efficient basis. It has 
aided in the formulation of a func- 
tional budget, in preparing a roster 
of employees, and generally in work- 
ing out the details of a programme 
of greater efficiency. 

Boston Finance Commission.—The 
annual report of this commission in- 
eluded, in addition to the report 
proper, a section of official communi- 
cations, a chronology of the Boston 
public schools, and a reprint of the 
report on the Boston school system. 
During the year covered the commis- 
sion held 114 meetings and 155 hear- 
ings; 31 reports were published, and 
21 additional unpublished reports 
were made. Besides the study of 
the Boston school system, the most 


p-|important investigations dealt with 
civil pensions, the city clerk’s de- 


partment, better fire protection, and 
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street-lighting and 
contracts. E 

The financial record for the year 
shows a marked increase in appropri- 
ations; and the commission criticises 
extravagance in pay rolls and ‘the 
lack of proper accounting for travel- 
ing and other expenses. On the 
other hand, the borrowing power has 
been exercised with care and modera- 
tion, and the method of award of con- 
tracts shows a very marked improve- 
ment. 

In reference to the charter amend- 
_ ments of 1909 (American Yurar 
- Boox, 1910, p. 223), the finance com- 
mission considers that they have 
worked well and improved many 
branches of city administration. The 
effort to reduce the number of sig- 
natures required for nominating pe- 
titions' (5,000) was opposed. 

San Francisco—In San Francisco 
an ordinance providing for the cre- 
ation of a Bureau of Efficiency has 
been passed. The authority is given 
to the civil-service commission to em- 
ploy a director, who is empowered to 
employ such expert assistance as may 
be required. It is intended that this 
bureau shall investigate every de- 
partment of the city government and 
make such improvements as stand- 
ardizing the systems of accounts, 
grading employees, and simplifying 
the methods of transacting business. 

Los Angeles is also considering the 
establishment of an efficiency division 
in its civil-service commission. Pas- 
adena has, at the instance of Mayor 
Thum, established in 1912 a Bureau 
of Economy and Efficiency. 

Budget Exhibits—New York con- 
tinues to hold its annual budget ex- 
hibit under the city’s auspices. Mil- 
waukee held its first in November, 
1911, under the auspices of the So- 
cialist administration. In October, 
1912, Cincinnati held a two weeks’ 
exhibit; the largest held outside of 
New York. A civie exhibit was held 
in Los Angeles in connection with 
the annual meeting of the National 
Municipal League, July 8-12, It is 
to be made an annual event, as was 
also the “city parade,” which was 
held on the first day of the meeting. 

Instruction in Municipal Affairs: 
Harvard Bureau of Research.— 
Through the benefaction of two 


refuse-disposal 


graduates Harvard University was 
enabled to establish in the autumn of 
1911 a Bureau for Research in Mu- 
nicipal Government. This bureau is 
administered in connection with the 
regular instruction in that subject 
offered at the university to under- 
graduates and graduates. In _ its 
main purpose the Harvard bureau 
differs from the institutions of re- 
search established by city govern- 
ments or by private philanthropy for 
the assistance of city officials. It 
is first of all intended to be a place 
in which students of municipal gov- 
ernment may obtain practice in the 
use of official data; only incidentally 
is it designed to be a center for col- 
lecting and disseminating informa-. 
tion in the form of bulletins or other- 
wise. All the more important official 
publications issued by the larger 
cities of the United States have al- 
ready been acquired and put upon 
the shelves for the use of Harvard 
students. The collection includes 
copies of the charters, revised ordi- 
nan¢es, annual reports and statistical 
publications. In addition, fairly 
complete files of the publications of 
the more important civic organiza- 
tions, such as good government 
leagues, taxpayers’ associations, 
chambers of commerce, city clubs, 
and the like, have been secured and 
made available for reference. 
National Training School for Pub- 
lic Service—A school was founded in 
1911 by Mrs. E. H. Harriman in co- 
operation with 31 leading citizens of 
New York and with the new Bureau 
of Municipal Research, for training, 
by means of practical work in munici- 
pal affairs, a certain number of picked 
men who give reasonable indications 
of their likelihood to be able to con- 
tribute to the betterment of munici- 
pal government in this country by 
reason of such a training as is pro- 
posed. Mrs. Harriman contributed 
$80,000 towards this purpose, and 
the business friends and associates 
of the late Mr. Harriman have among 
them guaranteed $120,000. The in. 
tention is to have the fund cover all 
expenses in connection with the school 
for five years. The Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research undertakes to ad- 
minister this fund and to direct the 
time and work of the several classes 
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of workers. 
trained in the analysis of budget es- 
timates, charter drafting and exposi- 
tion, management of school problems, 
standardization of salaries, contracts 
and specifications, methods of asses- 
sing and collecting taxes, the prepar- 
ation of handbooks on administrative 
practices, the investigation of pro- 
ceedings of public bodies, and the 
preparation of public statements. In 
connection with the regular courses 
excellent opportunities for field work 
will be offered under the supervision 
of experienced workers in the bureau 
or in the city departments, which 
have offered to codperate with the 
new school, by presenting opportuni- 
ties for practical work. 

Civic Secretaries—The formation 
of a civie secretaries’ committee by 
the National Municipal League 
brings out clearly the development of 
a new profession, a new career for 
capable young men who are desirous 
of devoting themselves to public work 
and at the same time earning a live- 
lihood. Our cities are coming to be 
served by a group of voluntary bodies 
which, guided by thoughtful and ef- 
ficient men, are contributing largely 
to the solution of difficult municipal 
problems. The National Municipal 
League’s committee is only two years 
old, but already its membership ap- 
proaches 50, which is an encouraging 
evidence of growth in this new pro- 
fession. Reports, advice and sugges- 
tions are freely exchanged by the 
members for the benefit of all; but 
above all it promotes an esprit de 
corps in civic affairs that promises 
to be of the largest usefulness in the 
civic movement. 

Political Activity of Municipal Em- 
ployees.—The employees of a con- 
siderable number of cities, Des 
Moines, Cincinnati, Pueblo, New 
York, Duluth, Cedar Rapids, Colo- 
rado Springs, and the Iowa cities 
under commission government, are 
now prohibited by law, ordinance, 
regulation or executive order from 
participating in politics. Shortly 
after taking office on Dee. 4, 1911, 
Mayor Blankenburg of Philadelphia 
issued in the following terms an ex- 
ecutive order warning city employees 
against various forms of political 
activity: 


The students will be] 


1. Being delegates or alternates to 
any political convention or being pres- 
ent at any such convention. 

2. Serving as members or attending 
the meetings of any political committee. 

3. Serving as election officers, watch- 
ers or messengers at any primary or 
other election, keeping lists of voters or 
assisting any voters in marking their 
ballots. 

4. Remaining within 50 feet of any 
polling place at any election beyond the 
time absolutely necessary to mark and 
deposit their own ballots; provided, 
however, that police officers may re- 
main within that limit if their presence 
is necessary to preserve order. 

5. Soliciting votes or canvassing a 
division in the interest of any party 
or candidate. 

6. Using their offices or official 
power to control or influence the politi- 
eal actions of any other person. 

7. Taking any active part whatso- 
ever in the management of any politi- 
eal party or political campaign. 

8. Demanding, soliciting, collecting 
or receiving any assessment, subserip- 
tion or contribution, whether voluntary 
or involuntary, intended for any politi- 
cal purpose whatsoever. . 

Nothing contained in this order shall 
restrict the right of any officer or em- 
ployee to vote as he pleases or to ex- 
press privately his opinion on any po- 
litical subject. In furtherance of such 
freedom of action, they are strongly ad- 
vised to refuse any assistance in the 
marking of their ballots. 

It shall be the duty of the head of 

each department rigidly to enforce this 
order. 
On Jan. 1, 1912, Director Porter, 
of the Department of Public Safety, 
announced his intention that there- 
after the policemen and firemen of 
the city should be out of polities 
and strictly non-partisan. 

Pennsylvania—On Feb. 13, the 
Court of Common Pleas in Phila- 
delphia upheld the constitutionality 
of the Pennsylvania law prohibiting 
certain forms of political activity. 
The court held that the act did not 
in any way conflict with constitu- 
tional provisions respecting free 
speech; that if in the judgment of 
the legislature political activity 
(and especially the taking of an ac- 
tive or managing part in political 
affairs) was likely to interfere with 
efficient public service, abstention 
from it might properly be required 
as a condition of remaining in the 
public service, just as engaging in 
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any other business which tended to 
impair the employee’s usefulness 
-tnight be prohibited. The court also 
holds that dismissal for the reasons 
set forth in the act is not dismissal 
for a “political cause,”' which would 
seem sufficiently obvious. 

National Municipal League.—The 
eighteenth annual meeting was held 
in Los Angeles, Cal., July 8-12, at 
the invitation of the city, of the 
charter commission then in session, 
and of sundry civie bodies. A large 
portion of the programme was de- 
voted to the consideration of various 
questions that had come up in con- 
nection with the drafting of the new 
charter for the city, which were of 
both local and general interest and 
significance. The keynote of the con- 
vention was civil-service reform, the 
President’s address dealing with the 
subject of “Expert City Manage- 
ment.” This was, followed by sev- 
eral reports on the subject of the 
“Selection and Retention of Experts 
in the Higher Municipal Offices,” 
and by papers on the same subject. 
The conclusion reached by the com- 
mittee and the speakers was that 
all but elective officers should be 
chosen on the basis of merit, after 
competent examinations. The exam- 
inations recommended, however, were 
of a character to determine not only 
the book knowledge, but the experi- 
ence and particular fitness of the ap- 
plicants. 

The committee on municipal health 
and sanitation reported through its 
chairman, M. N. Baker, editor of 
Engineering News, and outlined a 
programme for effective health work 


in the average city. The committee 
on city finances and efficiency, George 
Burnham, Jr., chairman, recommend- 


ed functionalized budgets and the - 


establishment of bureaus of efficiency 
in city governments for the super- 
vision of the actual administration 
of city affairs. The committee on 
excess condemnation, Robert S. Bink- 
erd, chairman, reported in favor of 
giving to cities, by constitutional 
amendment or act of the legislature, 
power to condemn lands in excess of 
the immediate needs, as a means of 
effective social control. 

The committee on publications re- 
ported the establishment of the Na- 
tional Municipal Review, Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff, editor, and the pub- 
lication of three volumes in the 
“National Municipal League Series” 
(published by D. Appleton and Co.), 


to wit; City Government by Com-: 


mission, edited by Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff; The Initiative, Referendum 
and Recall, edited by Prof. William 
Bennett Munro; The Regulation of 
Municipal Utilities, edited by Prof. 
Clyde L. King. 

The following officers were elected 


for the year 1912-13: president, 
William Dudley Foulke; treasurer, 
George Burnham, Jr!; secretary, 


Clinton Rogers Woodruff; and the 
following vice-presidents: Miss Jane 
Addams, Camillus G. Kidder, A. Law- 
rence Lowell, George McAneny, J. 
Horace McFarland, Charles Richard- 
son, Chester H. Rowell, James M. 
Thomson, Dudley Tibbits. 

The League now numbers 2,600 
members, of which 230 are organi- 
zations. 


MUNICIPAL ACCOUNTING 


Uniform Accounting Systems.—The 
movement for state systems of uni- 
form public accounting for city and 
other local offices and institutions, 
continued to make progress during 
1911 and 1912. 

alifornia established a uniform ac- 
counting system under the state 
Board of Control. For local uniform 
accounting the board appoints a 
superintendent of accounts, who, with 
two assistants constitutes the execu- 
tive force. They are required to 
instal and supervise a uniform sys- 


tem of accounts and reports for all 


officers and persons in the state who. 
have the control or custody of pub- | 


lic money or its equivalent. The 
examiners may require reports’ and 
information and may inspect and 
audit the books at any time. All 
expenses are borne by the state. 

Michigan has established a uni- 
form system of accounts in state of- 
fices and institutions and in county 
offices, but the law does not apply 
to cities and towns. 


In Wisconsin the tax commission“ 
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‘has been given authority to require 
‘reports from cities, villages, towns, 
,and counties, on blanks prepared, by 
‘the commission. On request by any 
‘local government, the commission 
‘must install a system of uniform ac- 
counts and when established, it must 
‘be continued in force. The commis- 
‘sion may, on request or on its own 
motion, audit the accounts of any 
‘village, town or city. All expenses 
‘of installation or audit are to be 
‘ paid by the local unit. 

/ Utah has provided for a state ex- 
/aminer for state accounts, but did 
j not extend his authority to munici- 
\ palities. 

(The state Board of Examiners, 
boards of county commissioners of 
counties, board of trustees or other 
governing body of municipalities in 
Nevada are required to audit ac- 
counts of all offices having to do 
with public funds onee a year, and 
they may employ an expert account- 
ant for the work. The report of 
the accountant is to be laid before 
the grand jury for detailed investi- 
gation. 

New York.—Comptroller Prender- 
gast of New York City has insti- 
tuted the policy of issuing a sum- 
mary of the financial administration 
of the city, setting forth the salient 
facts in such a way that they can 
be readily ascertained and under- 
stood. The report presents at the 
outset, a statement of the net cash 
receipts and payments during the 
year, giving a complete picture of 
the municipal income and outgo so 
displayed that the amount and gen- 
eral character of the receipts and 
expenditures are clearly shown. Then 
follow statements codrdinating with 
the general statement, but develop- 
ing and amplifying it into such com- 
ponent parts as are necessary to 
bring the meaning and significance of 
the accounts within ready compre- 
hension. All departments, bureaus 
and divisions whose functions and 
purpose are closely allied have been 
brought together into groups, giving 
a clear and comprehensible state- 
ment of the total amounts. expended 
under each broad administrative 
function. These are further divided 
according to the amounts paid from 
budget appropriations and from the 


proceeds of long-term bonds, assess- 
ment bonds, and other special rev- 
enues, The summary for 1910 shows 
an aggregate expenditure of $451,- 
904,000, and receipts amounting to 
$452,000,000; the total funded debt 
as $946,000,000; and the interesting 
conclusion is drawn that by means 
of, short-term bonds the city was 
financed during 1910 at an interest 
saving, as compared with 1909, of 
upwards of $1,000,000, 

Philadelphia.—The annual report of 
city controller of Philadelphia for 
the year ending Dec. 31, 1911, shows 
an improvement over the previous 
year in the asset and liability, rev- 
enue, expense and fund system of 
accounting. It contains a summary 
consolidated balance sheet; a general- 
account balance sheet, with the oper- 
ation and surplus accounts; a 
capital account balance sheet, with 
the permanent properties, debt and 
sinking-fund accounts; a special and 
trust-account balance sheet, and fund 
balance sheets, showing the condition 
of funds and appropriations. Sched- 
ules are presented showing in detail 
the expenses for 1911, and the ad- 
vances between the general account 
and the capital account. A schedule 
is given of the permanent properties 
of the city, resulting from the audit 
of the property inventory taken at 
the close of 1910, together with addi- 
tional properties not included in the 
original inventory and acquisitions 
during 1911, with the resultant 
figures at Dec. 31, 1911. This sched- 
ule shows the cost value of city 
property in the possession of each 
department and bureau. The totals 
of land, structures and nonstructural 
improvements and equipment are 
shown separately. In addition, struc- 
tural and nonstructural improve- 
ments are divided in this schedule 
into eleven sub-classes and equipment 
into nine sub-classes. 

A detailed statement of expendi- 
tures by objects, upon the classifi- 
cation prepared by the President’s 
Commission on Economy and Effici- 
ency, is shown. Prior to 1911 an 
analysis of expenditures was made 
by appropriation items only, making 
comparisons between different divi- 
sions of the city and county govern- 
ment with a view to economy and 
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efficiency extremely difficult, if not 
impossible. 

Budgets.—For several years the 
National Association of Comptrol- 
lers and Accounting Officers and the 
National Municipal League have been 
giving attention to the subject of 
municipal budgets. At the Buffalo 
meeting of the former in June, 1912, 
a committee, of which Dr. L. G. Pow- 
ers (also identified with the work 
of the League) is chairman, present- 
ed a report which concluded with 
this summary: 


The budgets of our cities which haye 
grown out of the popular movements 
to secure control over the expenditures 
of public money have always contained 
much information of great general in- 
terest. But the documents have too 
frequently been what someone has 
aptly described as ‘voluminous scrap- 
books of information without table of 
contents or index.” The average tax- 
payer, or even the average city coun- 
cilman, has not the time at his dis- 
posal, and, if he had, has not the 
ability to dig out any important in- 
formation from the mass of undigested 
detail. The aim of your committee in 
formulating its suggestions concerning 
budget-making and presentation has 
been the same as that of all interested 
in securing more economical and efti- 
cient government—to introduce as far 
as possible methods and procedure that 
will provide lucid statements relating 
to the administration of municipal fi- 
nance, and to urge the adoption of 


methods that are compatible with that 
end. We would thus urge changes that 
are comparable to those which occur 
in a private business when the volumi- 
nous data relating to any given sub- 
ject are arranged and recorded on the 
basis of what is known ag the “flat 
filing system,” which makes all those 
data easily available for every purpose 
to which they relate. 


This report contained definite rec- 
ommendations and definitions of 
terms and is regarded as a distinct 
step forward in standardizing or 
making uniform the methods of mak- 
ing municipal budgets. 

The Metz Fund (see also Munici- 
pal Efficiency and Research, supra) 
has arranged with D. Appleton and 
Company, for the publication of a 
handbook on municipal accounting, 
under the title of Efficiency Account- 
ing for Municipal Government, a 
compilation, somewhat enlarged, of 
its twelve “Short Talks on Munici- 
pal Accounting and Reporting.” This 
book contains a full exposition of 
the system of accounting and report- 
ing which has been adopted by New 
York, Philadelphia, St. Louis and 
several other cities, and as no other 
book thus far published has under- 
taken to give a presentation of a 
modern system of municipal account- 
ing, it may be regarded as a signal 
event in the development of munici- 
pal accounting. ; 


; CITY PLANNING 


Boston.—By ch. 84 of the 1911 
laws of Massachusetts, a Metropoli- 
tan Plan Commission was authorized 
(see AMERICAN YEAR Book, TODS ps 
243) and required to “make such 
investigations into the matter of a 
metropolitan plan for the metropoli- 
tan district as will enable 
the commission to report to the Gen- 
eral Court . upon the feas- 
ibility of such a plan together with 
such recommendations as it may see 
fit to make relative to the manner 
in which such plan should be car- 
ried out.” The resolve further de- 
clared that the “metropolitan plan 
mee shall mean a plan for co- 
ordinating civie development.” Early 
in 1912 a formal report was pre- 
sented by the commission (T. Jeffer- 


son Coolidge, Jr., John Nolen and 
Edward A. Filene) which recom- 
mended that a permanent metropoli- 
tan planning board of five members 
be formed to collect the data for a 
metropolitan plan through a sys- 
tematic consultation with all the 
local authorities using surveys by 
them and by the public commissions 
and making special surveys of its 
own. It further recommended that 
the board should work out and pub- 
lish from time to time a compre- 
hensive serial plan for the metropoli- 
tan district, setting forth its pres- 
ent and probable future condition 
as regards main thoroughfares, trans- 
portation lines, and facilities of 
every sort properly codrdinated; 
sites for public buildings and open 
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spaces, the utilization of which 
would be of advantage to the sev- 
eral communities within the district, 
considered with due regard to their 
relation to the district and to each 
other. The report also offered de- 
tailed recommendations for the ap- 
portionment of the cost of extraordi- 
nary improvements undertaken in 
accordance with this plan. 

Hartford, Conn., was one of the 
first American cities to have a per- 
manent city-plan commission author- 
ized by legislative act. Several years 
ago the city through this commis- 
sion engaged Messrs. Carrére and 
Hastings to prepare a plan. To quote 
from the introduction to this plan, 
which was published in the spring of 
1912,. it “is destined to have a ben- 
eficent and far-reaching influence 
upon this growing municipality. It 
will also stand as a model in city 
planning for American cities and help 
to the solution of many a municipal 
problem here and elsewhere.” 

Albany.—The Chamber of Com- 
merce published in November, 1911, 
a “Report of a Committee appointed 
to suggest a Plan for the Improve- 
ment of the River Front.’ It recom- 
mended the improvement of the sani- 
tary condition of the river, the 
commercial utility of its shores, and 
the general appearance of its shores. 
In the spring of 1912 all the civic 
bodies of Albany joined in a codp- 
erative movement to secure a city 
plan for Albany and organized the 
Albany City Plan Association. 

Jersey City.—The city-plan com- 
mission organized under the laws of 
New Jersey, of 1911, ch. 71, is issuing 
a series of pamphlets under the title 
“Know City Planning,” designed to 
popularize the movement. 

Philadelphia—A permanent com- 
mittee on Comprehensive Plans has 
been authorized by an ordinance of 
Feb. 17, 1912. By its terms it be- 
comes the duty of the director of the 
department of public works to study, 
plan, suggest and develop comprehen- 
sive plans for the future develop- 
ment of the city. In this work he 
is to be assisted by the permanent 
committee, which is composed of cer- 
tain city officials serving e2-officio, 
and ten citizens appointed by the 
mayor. The ordinance also provides 


for a secretary and such engineers, 
architects and other experts as may 
be -necessary to further the objects 
of the committee. An initial appro- 
priation of $10,000 was made. 

Pittsburgh—Under a law passed 
in 1911, the mayor of Pittsburgh is 
authorized to appoint a ‘commission 
of nine members, the salaries of 
whom are to be determined by the 
city council. Ordinances relating to 
the establishment and improvement 
of parks and playgrounds, the con- 
struction of public .buildings, and 
the laying out of new streets must 
be referred to this commission, which 
will report to the councils. The 
commission will have authority to 
pass on the opening of new territory 
for building purposes, to approve 
the alignment of new streets, sewers, 
ete., thereby insuring that no mis- 
takes be made at the outset of an 
improvement that may have a bear- 
ing-on the future. In fact all mat- 
ters appertaining to the topographi- 
cal appearance of the cities will 
receive the study of these commis- 
sions before the final step is taken. 
The scheme represents an effort to 
harmonize the development of munic- 
ipalities, to plan their improvements 
with a view to future requirements 
rather than the demands of the pres- 
ent, and thus to make each acquisi- 
tion of permanent value. 

Chicago.—The Chicago Plan Com- 
mission has issued during the year 
“Wacher’s Manual of the Plan of 
Chicago,” designed to furnish “a con- 
cise and interesting text-book” in 
which brief notice is taken of Chi- 
cago’s past, thoughtful consideration 
given Chicago’s present, and a deep 
effort made to foresee Chicago’s fu- 
ture.” The object is to provide the 
students of the city schools with 
adequate actual knowledge concern- 
ing this comprehensive plan, which 
was inspired in the minds of a 
smaller number of men, leaders in 
the business life of the city, and 
members of the commercial and mer- 
chants clubs (see AMERICAN YEAR 
Book, 1911, p. 241). 

Chicago now has a civie beauty 
commission appointed by the mayor 
in September, 1911, the chairman of 
which is Alderman Joseph F. Ryan. 
Its first energy has been directed 
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against the poles which support the 
trolley wires, electric lights and 
conductors of electricity in the city, 
and a strong effort is being made by 
the commission to enforce a uniform 
and more artistic type for them. 

Milwaukee.—In December, 1911, the 
Milwaukee city-planning commission 
sent a message to the common coun- 
cil relative to the attempts to limit 
the height of buildings within the 
city which in one respect at least 
will attract attention. The message 
Says: 

If the city, instead of undertaking 
to limit the height of future buildings, 
will grapple with and solve more urgent 
problems, the matter of high buildings 
will take care of itself. The present 
law, which in one instance an attempt 
has been made to enforce, would limit 
the height of buildings to one and one- 
half times the width of the street upon 
which they are built, If the: streets 
of the city were of a proper width 
there would be no objection to such 
a limitation, but by the same token, if 
the streets of the city were what they 
should be, there would not be the de- 
mand for high buildings that now ex- 
ists. Like most American cities which 
have grown with great rapidity, Mil- 
waukee streets have been built upon 
a hit and miss plan, with little or no 
consideration for the amount of traffic 
which .they must bear. The modern 
, Science of street building recognizes the 
vast importance of a true and exact 
relationship between the thoroughfares 
and the business of the city. Perhaps 
no other feature of a city plan will do 
So much toward relieving the evils of 
congestion, as the construction of scien- 
tifically arranged thoroughfares. 


Duluth.—The grouping plan of 
public buildings designed and pro- 
posed by D. H. Burnham & Co. of 
Chicago was accepted, and has been 
carried out to the extent of acquir- 
ing the necessary grounds for the 
entire plan by the federal Govern- 
ment and St. Louis Co. The city at 
the time was not, and at present is 
not, in financial condition to take 
over from St. Louis Co. the proposed 
site of the municipal building, and 
- it is carried by St. Louis Co. with 
the end in view that the city will, 
in the near future, be in condition 
to take it over and improve it in 
accordance with the proposed group- 
ing plan. The central figure of the 
proposed plan, the new St. Louis 


Co. court, house has been completed 
two years. That part of the grounds 
which has been cleared of the old 
buildings has been improved tempo- 
rarily. Thus the matter stands 
awaiting the next move by the fed- 
eral Government. 

Des Moines has the distinction of 
being the first city in America to 
realize ideas of a beautiful city on 
a relatively generous scale. Her 
“civie center,” covering a space of 
four blocks long and three wide on 
both banks of the Des Moines River, 
in the heart of the town, is now 
nearly completed. Four bridges have 
been thrown across the river, and 
five buildings, surrounded by beauti- 
ful parks and walks, will complete 
the plan. A library, a coliseum and 
a post office have been built, and a 
city hall is nearing completion. 
Plans for an art institute are now 
being made. 

St. Louis—The mayor has ap- 
pointed a committee on city planning 
of 15 members, including six city 
officials. This commission, created 
by virtue of an ordinance, is in 
reality an evolution. 
the Civie League through committees 
had been conducting voluntary efforts 
to encourage city planning. The 
board of public improvements and 
municipal assembly have also taken 
important steps in the same direc- 
tion. In 1910 public Spirited St. 
Louisans formed a city-plan associ- 
ation, composed of citizens who paid 
from their own pockets the expense 
of investigation, and the preparation 
of suggestions for a city plan. It 
prepared a very valuable report upon 
the subject of city planning for St. 
Louis. The movement had gained 
such strength through these several 
efforts that the city-plan commission 
was created by ordinance within the 
year. In the provisions for the 
duties of the commission, the ordi- 
nance is comprehensive. The com- 
mission is “to suggest the state and 
municipal legislation necessary to 
carry out the recommendations of 
the commission.” 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—John 
submitted in 1911 a general outline 
scheme for the city in a report on 
the “General Feature of a Park 
System.” 
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Dallas, Tex—Dallas has been one 
of the most progressive cities of the 
Southwest. It is the first city of 
that section to go at its problems 
in a careful way. As far back as 
1904 the city retained George E. 
Kessler to prepare plans for the state 
fair grounds; a year later the park 
board came into being, and in 1910 
the chamber of commerce organized 
the city plan and development asso- 
ciation. This body and the park 
board are responsible for an elabo- 
rate report, designed not for “the 
building of the city, but to formu- 
late recommendations for rebuilding 
along broader lines.” Mr. Kessler 
believes with all the modern city 
planners that the need for a city 
plan would not be evident unless 
both the commercial and social life 
of the community seriously felt “the 
hampering effects of the existing 
natural and artificial barriers pre- 
venting rational expansion of busi- 
ness and residential districts.” 

This report is particularly valu- 
able because it discusses and sug- 
gests plans for a city which in an 
exaggerated form presents the diffi- 
culties attendant upon the expansion 
into a great city of a village at a 
temporary railroad terminus, no 
special thought having been given in 
the interim to the needs of the in- 
creasing population and business. 

Seattle—Virgil E. Bogue has pre- 
pared a plan for Seattle for the 
Municipal Plans Commission of the 
city. It is one. of the most elab- 
orate plans so far prepared, and 
deals not only with the city proper 
and the park developments, but also 
in detail with the port of Seattle. 
In its entirety it was submitted to 
the voters on a referendum vote, 
on March 5, 1912, and was defeated 
as an entirety. Its supporters main- 
tain that this was because the plan 
was not thoroughly understood, and 
because it was lost sight of in the 
_ issues involved in the mayoralty 
contest and the other referendum 
and initiative questions submitted at 
the same time. They maintain that 
the defeat is only a temporary one. 

Los Angeles has had an interesting 
experience in city-planning work. In 
August, 1910, the council passed a 
resolution providing for a city-plar- 


ning committee to serve without pay. 
Having no appropriation to work 
with it accomplished very little. In 
January, 1912, at a joint meeting of 
the City Club and the Los Angeles 
Polytechnic High School Civie Cen- 
ter, a resolution was passed approv- 
ing the suggestions for carrying out 
a city plan made by Frederick Law 
Olmsted, in an address before the 
City Club on January 6, and request- 
ing the mayor and council to reor- 
ganize the city-planning commission 
to consist of one member each of the 
park commission, board of public 
works, harbor commission, municipal 
art commission, board of public utili- 
ties, playgrounds commission, board 
of public service commissioners, 
health department, and three citizens 
not otherwise connected with the city 
government to be appointed by the 
mayor. 

‘This resolution also approved Mr. 
Olmsted’s suggestion that not less 
than $10,000 be appropriated for the 
work of the commission; and also 
that the city send to the mayor of 
every city in Los Angeles Co. con- 
tiguous to Los Angeles, a copy of Mr. 
Olmsted’s address with the request 
that the governing bodies of such 
cities take active steps in accordance 
with Mr. Olmsted’s suggestion to 
form a local city-planning commis- 
sion, and that the board of governors 
of the club take steps to call a meet- 
ing of the city-planning commission- 
ers of all said cities, including Los 
Angeles, for the purpose of organiz- 
ing a metropolitan planning commis- 
sion. In reply to the invitations sent 
out to the various cities only one 
answer has been received, that of 
Mayor Thum of Pasadena, who in- 
dorsed the idea and promised active 
codperation. 

Two reports have been prepared 
and published as supplements of the 
California Outlook, one by Bion J. 
Arnold entitled “Preliminary Report 
upon the Transportation Problem” 
(Nov. 4, 1911); the other entitled 
“Suggestions for a Comprehensive 
System of Parks and Boulevards for 
Los Angeles and Report on the Ar- 
royo Seco Parkway” (Nov. 18, 1911). 

Conference on City Planning.—The 
fourth National Conference on City 
Planning was held at Boston, May 
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27-29. About 125 members and dele- 
gates were present. These came from 
all parts of the United States and 
Canada. Architects, both landscape 
and building, engineers, members of 
city-planning commissions and other 
municipal boards and representatives 
of civic and commercial organizations 
were in attendance. Engineers took 
a more prominent part in the pro- 
ceedings than heretofore. The pro- 
gramme was marked by having a few 
set papers pertaining to a small num- 
ber of main subjects. Frederick Law 
Olmsted, Jr., discussed the meaning 
and progress of city planning. Nel- 
son P. Lewis dealt with the question 
of meeting the cost of all city im- 
provements which increased land 
values, through no act of land own- 


ers, by assessing the cost on the 
property benefited. 

It was decided to continue the pres- 
ent informal conference plan of or- 
ganization, in general charge of a 
large committee. Frederick Law 
Olmsted, of Brookline, was reélected 
chairman; Nelson P, Lewis, of New 
York, vice-chairman 5. and Flayel 
Shurtleff, 19 Congress Street, Boston, 
secretary of the executive committee. 

Resolutions were adopted indorsing 
the general principle of meeting the 
cost of city improvements by assess- 
ing benefits on abutting property, as 
advanced by Mr. Lewis, and providing 
for studies of a city plan for a city 
of 500,000 people, the studies to be 
submitted to the 1913 conference for. 
discussion, 


HOUSING 


Progress of Housing Reform—The 
most important thing in housing dur- 
ing the past year has been the de- 
velopment of interest in the South. 
Second to this is the increase of in- 
terest on the Pacific coast. The year 
before the great development of in- 
terest was in the Middle West, Per- 
haps most significant is the fact that 
many of the smaller cities are begin- 
ning to realize that they have a 
housing problem and to work for the 
betterment of housing conditions. 
Until recently it was a generally held 
superstition that only a few of the 
great cities needed housing reform. 
At present more than one hundred 
cities are at work; most of them 
have definitely organized committees 
or associations, some with paid sec- 
retaries. 

Tenement and Apartment Houses.— 
The most dramatic event of the past 
year was the unexpected announce- 
ment by the New York Court of Ap- 
peals that there is a distinction be- 
tween a tenement house and an apart- 
ment house. This announcement 
came in the decision in the Grimmer 
ease, which had been before the court 
‘for nine years. The distinction prac- 
tically amounted to saying that an 
apartment house has a set bathtub 
while a tenement has ‘not. The tene- 
ment-house committee of the Charity 
Organization Society, of which Law- 
rence Veiller is executive officer, se- 


cured an amendment to the New 
York tenement-house law within 24 
hours, which stated definitely that 
apartment houses are to be consid- 
ered as tenements for the purpose of 
the Tenement-House Act and so at 
once nullified the effect of the court’s 
decision. It was one of the quickest 
and most effective campaigns on rec- 
ord. If the court’s decision had stood 
it would have practically devitalized 
the tenement-house law and the tene- 
ment-house department, because prac- 
tically every new tenement has all 
the things pertaining to an apart- 
ment, according to the court’s de- 
cision, including a set bathtub. 

The National Housing Association 
(Lawrence Veiller, secretary, John 
Thider, field secretary, 105 EH. 22nd 
St., New York), has issued during the 
year a series of publications dealing 
with housing conditions in various 
parts of the country and furnishing 
certain concrete suggestions as to how 
to improve these conditions. The 
New York School of Philanthropy at 
the same address has issued a bulle- 
tin (No. 6) on improved housing. 
The annual meeting of the National 
Housing Association was held in 
Philadelphia, Dee. 4-6, 

National Conference of Charities 
and Correction—One of the impor- 
tant features of the Cleveland Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction 
was the presentation of a platform of 
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industrial minima, Under the head 
of “Housing” this platform recom- 
mended: 


1. The Right to a Home. Social 
welfare demands for every family a 
safe and sanitary home; healthful sur- 
roundings; ample and pure running 
water inside the house; modern and 
sanitary toilet conveniences for its ex- 
clusive use, located inside the building; 
adequate sunlight and ventilation; rea- 
sonable fire protection; privacy; rooms 
of sufficient size and number to de- 
cently house the members of the fam- 
ily; freedom from dampness; prompt, 
adequate collection of all waste mate- 
rials. These fundamental requirements 
for normal living should be obtainable 
by every family, reasonably accessible 
from place of employment, at a rental 
not to exceed 20 per cent. of the fam- 
ily income. 

2. Taees. To protect wage earners 
from exorbitant rents and to secure for 
them that increased municipal service 
demanded by the massing together of 
people in thickly settled industrial com- 
munities, a greater share of taxes to 
be transferred from dwellings to land 
held for speculative purposes the value 
of which is enhanced by the very con- 
gestion of these industrial populations. 

3. Home Work. Factory production 
to be carried on in factories. When- 
ever work is given out to homes, abuses 
are sure to creep in which cannot be 
controlled by any known system of in- 
spection or supervision. 

4. Tenement Manufacture. Tene- 
ment-house manufacture is known to 
be a serious menace to the health, edu- 
cation, and economic independence of 
thousands of people in large cities. It 
subjects children to injurious industrial 
burdens and cannot be successfully reg- 
ulated by inspection or other official 


supervision. Public welfare, therefore, 
demands for city tenements the entire 
prohibition of manufacture of articles 
of commerce in rooms occupied for 
dwelling purposes. 

5. Labor Colonies. In temporary 
construction camps and labor colonies, 
definite standards to provide against 
overcrowding, and for ventilation, water 
supply, sanitation, to be written into 
the contract specifications, as now pro- 
vided in the New York law. 


Ohio.—The Ohio legislature in 1910 
and 1911 authorized the creation of 
a Building Code Commission to be 
composed of the secretary of the state 
board of health, the state fire mar- 
shal, and the chief inspector of work 
in shops and factories. The law cre- 
ating this commission directed these 
officials to prepare a code of regula- 
tions with respect to the construction, 
safety, sanitary conditions, and main- 
tenance of public and other build- 
ings. The commission has very 
nearly completed this task, having 
formulated most of the important 
sections of the code. 

Fall River, Mass.—Carol Aronovici, 
director of the Bureau of Social Re- 
search of New England, prepared, and 
the Associated Charities Housing 
Committee published, in the late 
spring of 1912, a comprehensive study 
of housing conditions in this charac- 
teristic industrial center. An im- 
portant recommendation was that the 
building department, the inspector 
of plumbing, and the health depart- 
ment should be more closely related 
and codrdinated. 


STREET CLEANING 


Street Cleaning—The U. S. Census 
Bureau in April issued a preliminary 
statement of the cleaning service in 
cities with over 30,000 population for 
the year 1909. The statistics were 
prepared under the direction of Le- 
Grand Powers, chief statistician, and 
are subject to revision. Street-clean- 
ing operations were reported by each 
of the 158 cities covered by the re- 
port and in each city there was a 
certain area that was subject to a 
regular cleaning at least once a week. 
The largest number of square yards 
subject to regular cleaning are re- 
ported by New York, 30,203,317; 


Philadelphia, 16,698,182; Buffalo, 7,- 
184,563; Baltimore, 7,080,450; and 
Washington, 3,589,297. Cities with 
over 300,000 population which had 
the smallest areas subject to regular 
cleaning were New Orleans, 420,420 
sq. yd., and Chicago, 1,022,660 sq. yd. 
In Chicago the cleaning done by the 
city is confined to the business sec- 
tion; in other sections a _ large 
amount of cleaning is done through 
associations of property owners or- 
ganized for the purpose.. 

Of the total 178,277,091 sq. yd. of 
streets subject to regular cleaning 
39.9 per cent. were swept by hand, 
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36.3 per cent. by machine, 17.5 per 
cent. by both hand and machine, and 
6.3 per cent. by flushing. Some of 
the areas swept were also subject to 
occasional flushing. The most ex- 
tensive flushing of streets (where 
that was the only method of cleaning 
reported) was reported by Detroit, 
Louisville, and Cleveland. The larg- 
est areas both swept and flushed were 
reported by St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Mo., Cincinnati, and Cleveland. 
Significant changes were noted be- 
tween 1909 and 1907 in the methods 
employed in street cleaning. The 
area swept by hand was greater than 
that swept by machine in 1909, but 
from 1907 to 1909 the area swept by 
hand was increased by only 5,738,092 
sq. yd., while that swept by machine 
increased by 17,954,305 sq. yd. The 
number of men employed per 10,000 
sq. yd. subject to regular cleaning 


was less in 1909 than in 1907, this 
change reflecting the increase in ma- 
chine cleaning, in which fewer men 
are required for a given area than in 
hand sweeping. 

The cost of street cleaning in cities 
arranged according to population 
groups in 1909 is shown in the fol- 
lowing statement: 


Cost or Srremr CiEan- 
ine: 1909 


PopPuLaTion 


Per 1,000 

population 

Per 10,000 
sq. yd. 
regularly 
cleaned 

Per 1,000,000 

sq. yd. 

of cleaning 

done 


Over 300,000... ./$527.29 |$885.22 |$554.24 
gan to 300,- 


OD assis theses 448.84 | 708.42 | 307.29 
50,000 to 100,000) 404.58 |} 581.01 | 279.21 
30,000 to 50,000.| 280.11 | 472.06 | 264.64 


FIRE PROTECTION AND FIRE PREVENTION 


Fire Protection Apparatus.—There 
have been no special developments in 
the way of new fire apparatus, but 
there is a steady improvement in the 
application of the gasoline motor to 
fire-department work, especially in re- 


spect to propelling the various types’ 


of apparatus. In the leading cities 
fire apparatus is rapidly being mo- 
torized. In New York the automo- 
bile is generally used by the com- 
missioners and superintendents and 
their assistants. Pittsburgh is 
spending $700,000 this year in put- 
ting its fire department on a horse- 
less basis. Cleveland is trying the 
experiment by putting tractors on the 
existing apparatus. In the opinion 
of close students the automobile ap- 
paratus offers much greater attrac- 
tion to the small cities than to the 
large. For the small city and town, 
where the horse may receive food and 
lodging and the necessary attendance 
20 or 30 days for every hour they are 
in service drawing fire apparatus, the 
economy of the automobile apparatus 
is undeniable. Even for Boston, how- 
ever, a& most conservative estimate 
places the total annual cost of the 
automobile apparatus fully as low as 
that of the horse-drawn, with a rea- 
sonable doubt as to whether it might 
not be considerably lower. 


There is also, from one cause or 
another, a gradual increase in the 
number of buildings provided with 
automatic sprinkler equipments and 
with wire glass or other protection 
to vertical and horizontal openings. 
These features, together with the 
natural improvement in building con- 
struction in most growing cities, are 
important factors in reducing the 
general conflagration hazard. There 
has also been an increase in the con- 
struction and use of high-pressure 
service. Baltimore and San Fran- 
cisco have installed theirs and Phila- 
delphia extended hers. 

Boston Chamber of Commerce Re- 
port—A committee of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce on fire preven- 
tion, appointed in August, 1910, in 
September, 1911, submitted its report 
in relation to fire hazards and losses, 
with recommendations as to the best 
method to follow in improving con- 
ditions. Appendices present statistics 
of fire losses in the United States 
and Europe, an extract from the re- 
port of the Illinois Fire Insurance 
Commission on the profits of insur- 
ance companies, comparison of the 
cost of construction of houses of dif- 
ferent materials and drafts of pro- 
posed legislation. The committee 
recommends further regulation of 
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building construction, the creation of 
a fire bureau to investigate the 
causes of fires, and the installation 
of a high-pressure water service in 
the congested portions of the city and 
self-propelled fire apparatus. 

Chicago Bureau of Fire Prevention. 
—Chicago has finally completed its 
fire-prevention code, the ordinance 
creating a bureau of fire prevention 
and public safety having been passed 
July 22, 1912. Assistant Fire Mar- 
shal, John C. McDonald, has been 
appointed to take charge of the 
bureau. Among the subjects covered 
and provided for in the ordinance 
creating the bureau are fire drills in 
factories, installation of automatic 
sprinklers wherever fire-risk war- 
rants; a section on garages, limiting 
the use of volatile and inflammable 
liquids and the location of boilers, 
and an item giving the fire chief defi- 
nite authority so he can place respon- 
sibility for acts of men under him. 
The new bureau starts with the fol- 
lowing officers: chief of fire preven- 
tion and public safety, to be ap- 
pointed by the fire marshal from the 
list of assistant marshals, and to 
draw the salary of an assistant 
marshal; fire-prevention engineers; 
fire-prevention inspector in charge; 
four supervising inspectors, one for 
each section of the city and one for 
the Loop; and forty or fifty inspec- 
tors to work throughout the city. 
The ordinance became operative 
Aug. §&. 

New York Bureau of Fire Preven- 
tion—In New York City the Hoey 
fire-prevention law (approved Oct. 19, 
1911) provides for the establishment 
of a bureau of fire prevention in place 
of leaving such work to the discre- 
tion of the commissioner, as hitherto, 
when the prevention of fires has been 
completely submerged as a function 
merely incidental to the extinguish- 
ment of fires, largely dependent upon 
the attitude thereto of the chief of 
the department. The new bureau is 
of codrdinate importance with the 
bureau of fire extinguishment and has 
an independent chief reporting to the 
commissioner. 

In connection with the New York 
Budget Hxhibit, there was shown an 
extended fire-prevention exhibit. In- 
terest in the subject has also been 


shown in the inauguration of fire- 
prevention days in many places. The 
Pennsylvania Conservation Associa- 
tion has distributed widely among 
school boys and girls, with the ap- 
proval and active codperation of Gov- 
ernor Tener, a circular showing the 
dangers of carelessness in the matter 
of fire. 

National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion.—Fire-prevention work was cor- 
dially endorsed by President Taft, 
Governor Deneen and Mayor Harri- 
son in connection with the annual 
meeting of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association at Chicago. Presi- 
dent Taft sent a dispatch, while Gov- 
ernor Deneen and Mayor Harrison 
elaborated their views on the fire 
waste and its correction in papers 
which were read by President Merrill. 


The latter in his annual address de-. 


clared that the year 1911 showed a 
larger sacrifice of life and property 
in America through loss by fire than 
any previous year not visited by a 
great disaster or a general conflagra- 
tion. He continued: 


Our assimilation of three important 
national committees, dealing with the 
subjects of electricity and explosives 
and combustibles respectively, which I 
reported at the last annual meeting, 
has benefited all of the other interests 
concerned as well as this association. 
Many of the special committees of the 
association made constructive reports 
which, as adopted by the association, 
will make for an increase in the num- 
ber and extent of the standard require- 
ments and specifications on fire-preven- 
tion and fire-protection topics, which 
our association alone has been capable 
of producing in form which results in 
general adoption and utilization. 


H. L. Phillips, of Hartford, Conn., 
was elected president, and Franklin 
H. Wentworth, of Boston, reélected 
secretary. 

“A Five Years’ Fight against Fire 
Waste” is the title of a comprehen- 
sive pamphlet issued by Powell 
Evans, chairman of the fire preven- 
tion committee of Philadelphia. The 
various articles and addresses which 
it contains make it a handbook on the 
subject of the possible control of fire 


waste by adequate fire protection and 


prevention. 
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VICE INVESTIGATION AND THE SOCIAL EVIL 


Denver.—Mayor Henry J. Arnold 
of Denver has appointed the follow- 
ing morals commission: Dr. H. F, 
Rall, president, president Iliss School 
of Theology; C. W. Bigelow, principal 
West Denver High School; Mrs. 
Helen Grenfell; Miss Nona Brooks, 
pastor Divine Science Church; A. J. 
Fowler, Miss Gertrude Vaile. Ha- 
officio and consulting members are: 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Juvenile 
Court; David H. Fouse, president of 
the Civil Service Commission; Harry 
W. Purinton, president of the Charity 
Board, and George Creel, president of 
the fire and police board. 

Philadelphia—A vice commission 
has been appointed by Mayor Blank- 
enburg, with William Clarke Mason 
as chairman. It was the outgrowth 
of a meeting held under the auspices 
of the Philadelphia City Club. 

Portland, Ore.—The first report of 
the Vice Commission of Portland was 
published in January, 1912. In con- 
nection with other and related mat- 
ters, the commission had been at 
work for three months on the ques- 
tion of the prevalence of venereal dis- 
ease in the city of Portland, and the 
methods which the public takes, 
through officials and otherwise, to (1) 
protect itself and (2) control or treat 
the disease. The commission report- 
ed as follows: 


We have considered seriously the 
question of counseling the reportability 
of all venereal diseases, but we feel that, 
however desirable and inevitable such 
legislation is, the time is not ripe at 
present. In order that a sanitary law 
may be enforced it must be backed by 
public opinion, and this can be brought 
about only by a campaign of education. 
We, therefore, believe that the first and 
most necessary step for the control of 
venereal diseases is a vigorous campaign 
of education which will teach the pub- 
lie something of the prevalence and 
dangers of these diseases and the nec- 
essity of reporting the same. We, 
therefore, desire to emphasize the im- 
portance of education concerning proper 
sex relations, their violation and the 
consequences thereof, and to commend 
the work in this field already begun 
by the Social Hygiene Association of 
Portland. 

In the meantime and as a first step 
in a constructive policy in this mat- 
-ter, we recommend the enactment of 


law: Requiring the reporting of such 
cases of venereal disease as are en- 
countered in dispensaries, hospitals, 
juvenile and municipal courts, penal in- 
stitutions, maternity hospitals, rescue 
homes and all places of detention; and 
compelling persons so reported to be 
treated; and the establishment of spe- 
cial clinics under the board of health 
for the treatment of venereal disease; 
and the maintenance by the municipal- 
ity of venereal wards in one of the ex- 
isting hospitals, if such arrangement 
ean be made, until the city builds a 
city hospital; and that the city con- 
tribute to the support of the free dis- 
pensary, especially for the treatment 
of venereal disease. 


Dr. Henry Russell Talbot was chair- 
man of this commission. 

Lincoln, Neb.—A commission has 
been appointed as an outgrowth of 
the Men and Religion Movement. 
Prof. Lucile Haves is chairman. 

Chicago.—The dean of the Hpis- 
copal Cathedral in Chicago (the Very 
Rev. Walter T. Sumner, who was 
chairman of the Chicago Vice Com- 
mission) has announced that the 
clergy of the Cathedral will not here- 
after marry any person who does not 
produce a certificate of good health 
as well as a marriage certificate. 
This announcement has the approval 
of the bishop of the diocese, the Rt. 
Rev. Charles P. Anderson, D. D. 

The fight against vice is being pur- 
sued along legal lines in Illinois. The 
case of Hoyt v. McLaughlin (250 
Illinois Reports, 442) established a 
precedent for legal action against 
houses of ill-fame. Accordingly, a 
bill of complaint has been filed in the 
Cireuit Court of Cook County based 
on this precedent. This case (Otis 
v. Brilly) is against the owner of a 
house rented for an immoral purpose, 
and against the lessee and manager 
of the disorderly resort maintained 
therein, The bill of complaint, sup- 
ported by affidavits, defines the dam- 
age which this nuisance is to the ad- 
joining property of the complainant 
and his tenants, as due to the fol- 
lowing facts: the indecent scenes and 
sounds within and without this re- 


sort; the diseased condition of the - 


inmates and of the patrons; the dan- 
ger of infection which others fear 
and are warranted in fearing by medi- 
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eal authorities cited; the orders of 
the chief of police to commanding 


officers regulating and thereby offi-. 


cially recognizing and tolerating such 
illegal practices, orders which not 
only fail to be enforeed, but also con- 
travene the laws of the state pro- 
hibiting such practices. 

The damage and injury suffered by 
the complainant is complained of not 
merely as a public nuisance, but as 
“a, private nuisance, inflicting a spe- 
cial damage and injury different 
from that suffered by the public.” 
On the ground that ‘the complain- 
ant’s remedy at law is wholly inade- 
quate and the damages that could be 
recovered in such action at law nomi- 
nal, said damages being so com- 
mingled with causes of damage and 
injury produced by other similar 
houses of ill fame in the immediate 
neighborhood,” this bill of complaint 
calls for an order of tie court, both 
temporary and permanent, “restrain- 
ing and enjoining the further keeping 
and maintaining of said house of ill- 
fame, and decreeing it to be illegal 
and its keeping and maintenance a 
private nuisance to the complainant.” 
The attorneys have applied for a 
change of venue on the ground that 
no.judge of the Circuit Court of 
Cook County is regarded by them as 
qualified to hear the case without 
prejudice to the defendants. This ap- 
plication was immediately denied. 

The first edition of 10,000 of the 
Chicago Vice Commission report (see 
AMERICAN YEAR Boor, 1911, p. 250) 
having been exhausted a new edition 
was published in 1912. (See also 
XVIII, Prevention, Correction, and 
Charity.) 

. Cleveland.—A vice commission of 
the Cleveland Baptist Brotherhood 
presented a report in October, 1911, 
considering the following questions: 
“The Financial Status of the Liquor 
Business in Cleveland”; “The Law 
and the Saloon in Cleveland’; “Is 
the ‘Golden Rule Policy’ opposed to 
Vice?” see under Police, infra); “Is 
the Police Force in Cleveland Ade- 
quate?” “The Social Vice in Cleve- 
land”; and “Public Amusements.” 
The chairman of the commission was 
‘i. G. Baldwin. 

New York.—To make the owner 
of a building take a healthy interest 
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in his property and force him to pay 
the moral as well as the financial tax 
which society has a right to assess 
upon his earnings, is the object of a 
campaign to require every building in 
New York City to display conspicu- 
ously a brass plate bearing the name 
and address of the owner. Already 
an ordinance to accomplish this has 
been introduced in the Board of Al- 
dermen. Dubbed by its opponents, in 
ridicule and contempt, the “little tin 
plate” ordinance, this phrase has now 
been caught up as the slogan of the 
campaign, ; 

The Committee of Fourteen was or- 
ganized in 1905 to suppress disor- 
derly (Raines law) hotels which had _ 
increased throughout the greater city 
as a result of the then new excise 
law. This committee, after complet- 
ing the study of law enforcement and 
making its recommendations, contin- 
ued its work. In its successful ac- 
complishment of the task originally 
undertaken the committee came into 
possession of valuable information 
concerning the social evil in New 
York. As it declared, it seemed im- 
moral to allow such information to 
be lost and such force dissipated. 
Therefore in default of the adoption 
of its recommendation for the ap- 
pointment or creation of a vice com- 
mission, the committee had widened 
its work to the suppression of com- 
mercialized sexual vice. A guarantee 
fund has been secured for a minimum 
budget, and the Rev. John P. Peters, 
D. D., rector of St. Michael’s Church, 
has resumed the chairmanship held 
by him from 1905 to 1910; Frederick 
H. Whitin and Walter G. Hooke are 
the secretaries in charge of the detail 
work. This broadening of the com- 
mittee’s work is declared by its man- 
agers to be the result of the failure 
of Mayor Gaynor to act upon the 
recommendations contained in the re- 
port of the research committee of the 
Committee of Fourteen, made in 
April, 1910, and of the grand jury 
of which John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
was foreman. The latter was charged 
especially to investigate white-slave 
traffic. 

The conviction of Lieut. Charles 
Becker (see under Graft, infra) and 
the revelations and investigations in- 
cident thereto, may, however, give a 
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new impetus to the demand for an 
official grappling with the problem at 
its sources, 

A new edition of the original re- 
port of the Committee of Fifteen, of 
which the late William H. Baldwin 
was chairman, has been published by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons and edited with 
hew material by Prof. Edwin R. A. 
Seligman, of Columbia University. 

The American Vigilance Associa- 
tion, with David Starr Jordan as 
president, has been organized as a 
merger of the National Vigilance 
Committee, the American Purity Al- 
liance, and various state and city 
committees and societies formed to 
fight the white-slave traffic. It is 
seeking a charter of incorporation 
from the federal Government and 
opened general headquarters at 105 
West Monroe St., Chicago. The east- 
ern offices and library are at 156 
Fifth Ave., New York, and the legis- 
lative office is in Washington. A 
western office will be opened in San 
Francisco, Cal. The officers are as 
follows: 

Cardinal Gibbons. and Very Rey. 
Dean Walter T. Sumner, vice-presi- 
dents; Charles L. Hutchinson, treas- 
urer; Clifford G. Roe, executive secre- 
tary and general counsel. Among the 
members of the Executive Board thus 
far chosen are: Clifford W. Barnes, 
chairman; John G, Shedd, Julius 
Rosenwald, Henry P. Crowell, A. C. 
Bartlett and Jane Addams, of Chi- 
cago; James Bronson Reynolds and 
Grace H. Dodge of New York; Dr. O. 
Edward Janney of Baltimore; Wal- 
lace Simmons of St. Louis; Charles 
Bentley of San Francisco; and Henry 
J. Dannenbaum of Houston, Texas. 

George K. Kneeland is engaged as 
the director of investigation. He 
served in a similar capacity for the 
Research Committee of the Commit- 
tee of Fourteen in New York, and for 
the Vice Commission of Chicago. 


Under his direction the work of aid- 
ing vice commissioners, committees, 
and organizations in various cities 
will be conducted. 

B’nai B’rith—The international or- 
der of B’nai B’rith at its recent con- 
vention in Europe instituted a world- 
wide campaign against the white- 
slave traffic and is informing organ- 
izations in different countries en- 
gaged in similar work of the action 
taken by the order, with a view of 
Securing their codperation. The plan 
of procedure includes the following 
policies: to enlist the press of the 
entire world in aiding the fight 
against the trade in girls and women; 
to organize special committees in the 
cities on the border and at harbors p 
to appoint well-qualified agents to be 
their executives for supervision and 
control; to distribute warnings 
against the traders by printed cir- 
culars and notices; to unite women’s 
organizations for preventing the traf- 
fic; to send itinerant speakers to all 
lands; to teach adolescent youth the 
dangers of social vice; to establish in 
every country an information bureau 
which shall be responsible and et- 
fective; to organize in the greater 
cities agencies for the protection of 
women and girls who are traveling; 
and for the purpose of carrying out 
this work, to establish’ central 
bureaus of the order in Berlin, for 
Europe, and in Chicago, for North 
America. 

Bibliography.—A number of im- 
portant books have been published 
during the year, the more important 
of which are: Sex in Relation to 
Society, by Havelock Ellis. (F. A, 
Davis Company, Philadelphia) ; A 
New Conscience and an Ancient Evil, 
by Jane Addams. (The Macmillan 
Company, New York); The Social 
Evil, edited by E. R. A. Seligman, 
LL.D., of Columbia University (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York). 


POLICE 


Chicago.—In Chicago an investiga- 
tion of the police department was 
conducted by the Civil-Service Com- 
mission at the request of Mayor Har- 
rison. It devoted its attention 
‘chiefly, first, to gambling, and, sec- 
ond, to violations of the order of the 


general superintendent of police of 
April 28, 1910, concerning (1) the 
entering of boys under eighteen years 
of age into disreputable houses; (2) 
the harboring of inmates under legal 
age; (3) forcible detention (white- 
slave’ trade); (4) the presence of 
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women in saloons; (5) indecent at- 


tire; (6) subsisting on the income 
of inmates; (7) street walking and 
soliciting; (8) signs, lights, colors 


or devices; (9) obscene exhibitions; 
(10) houses of ill fame, outside re- 
stricted districts: (11) the sale of 
liquor in houses; and (12) the sale 
of liquor after 1 a. m. 

The commission found: 


1. That there is, and for years has 
been, police protection of criminal 
classes, 

2. That a bi-partisan political ring 
exists by and through which the pro- 
tection afforded the criminal classes by 
the police department is fostered and 
maintained. 

3. That to such connection may be 
charged a great part of the disorgani- 
zation, lack of discipline and  inefli- 
ciency existing in the department. 

4. That apart from such connection, 
inefiiciency also arises through certain 
specified faults of organization and ad- 
ministration. 

5. That the police department, as 
now numerically constituted, can, if 
honestly and efficiently administered, 
enforce the statutes, city ordinances and 
regulations in regard to crime and vice, 
as well as perform routine police duty. 


The commission recommended: 


1. That the division of the city in 
police divisions and districts be abol- 
ished. 

2. That the position of inspector be 
abolished (there were five inspectors). 

8. That captains be assigned to 
command important precincts and lieu- 
tenants the remainder, and that each 
be held accountable for conditions there- 
in, reporting directly to general head- 
quarters. 

4, That such numbers of captains 
and lieutenants be detailed to general 
headquarters as to constitute a work- 
ing staff for the general superintendent, 
at all times subject to return to for- 
mer duty. 

5. That a system of inspection be 
installed that will insure a proper per- 
formance of police duty on the part 
of officers and men. 

6. That methods of reports and cor- 
respondence and records be handled 
at headquarters in the manner speci- 
fied in detail. 

7. That assignments to special duties, 
other than police duty in the strictest 
sense, be not used, in order that every 
available patrolman may be on beat. 
That non-police duty in the depart- 
ment of police be performed by persons 
paid the regular salary for such work, 


and taken from the general lists of 
the proper class. ; 

8. That the present method of as- 
signment of sergeants be revised so as 
to secure substantial equality as to 
numbers of men supervised, . 

9. That transfers as a punishment 
or at the request of persons outside the 
department be discontinued and for- 
bidden. 

10. That the standard of promotion 
examination be raised as set forth in 
detail. 

11. That police-department efficiency 
markings be installed as set forth in 
detail. 

12. That annual medical and physi- 
cal examinations be held and made a 
part of individual efficiency records. 

13. That an age limit be fixed for 
compulsory retirement. 

14. That the police pension law be 
revised to prevent the payment of pen- 
sions to persons discharged from the 
force, 

15. That substitute patrolmen be 
used according to the plan set forth 
in. detail. 

16. That the police school of instruc- 
tion be extended and a system of 
station schools of instruction uniform 
throughout the precincts be devised and 
installed and that a school for officers 
be established. 

17. That rules regarding vice be re 
vised and amplified in accordance with 
the reports of the vice commission, keep- 
ing the restricted district. 

18. That the ordinance prohibiting 
street walking be amended so as to 
provide for a graded increase of fine 
for each offense, eliminating judicial 
discretion as far as possible. 

19. That the laws regarding vagrants 
and persons of known bad character be 
revised as set forth in detail. 

20. That a card-index system be in- 
stalled in every precinct station, which 
will at all time show, up to date, the 
name, description, character, haunts, 
habits, associates and relatives of every 
known person of bad character residing 
in or frequenting such precinct, inelud- 
ing classes of criminals set forth in 
detail. 

21. That immediate and stringent 
measures be taken to disband the or- 
ganization known as the United Police 
and to prevent the creation of any or- 
ganization whose influence and tendency 
is to break down departmental organi- 
zation and efficiency. 


Each of these points is dealt with 
in a detailed report. During the 
progress of the investigation the com- 
mission’s trial board was at work 
hearing the evidence against particu-— 
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lar officers of the force. One hundred | were still working under the old and 


and fifty of the highest police officials 
were discharged and rendered ineli- 
gible to the city service in the fu- 
ture. ‘The council abolished the in- 
spectorships, the police divisions- and 
districts in accordance with the rec- 
ommendations and report. <A very 
large number of disreputable houses 
outside the restricted district were 
closed. ~ 

New York.— (See Graft, infra.) 

Bertillon System and Finger-Print 
Process.—The metric and finger-print 
methods of identification combined, 
one as a verification for the other, 
are employed in 55 cities of the 
United States, the metric in about 
90 and the finger-print only in about 
20. The two processes are main- 
tained in France, the finger-print in 
England, and the combination in 
Austria-Hungary, and the latter gov- 
ernment, through the Ambassador to 
the United States, is now engaged in 
an endeavor to affect reciprocity of 
this nature with the cities of this 
continent through the channel of the 
International Bureau of Criminal 
Identification at Washington. 

Golden Rule Administration of the 
Police-—Chief Fred Kohler, of Cleve- 
land, the originator of the “golden 
rule” policy, is authority for the 
statement that during the years 1908, 
1909 and 1910 in which the policy 
was applied in Cleveland there was 
established a world-wide precedent in 
handling first and minor offenders 
against the laws and ordinances and 
the relentless prosecution of habitual 
offenders and confirmed criminals. 
During that time the Cleveland police 
reduced the number of arrests from 
30,418 in 1907, at which time they 


general system of making arrests, to 
10,085 in 1908 (a reduction of 66 per 
cent.), and to 6,018 in 1909 (a re- 
duction of 80 per cent.). Under this 
system the members of the depart- 
ment were given more time to appre- 
hend persons who have committed 
felonies. 

The International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, Major Richard Syl- 
vester, Washington, president; Ha- 
weyo Carr, Grand Rapids, secretary. 
Through the efforts of President Syl- 
vester the Association became inter- 


national in character in 1902, and ~ 


since that period has carried upon its 
roster leading representatives of au- 
thority, not only of the United States 
and Canada, but of Austria, Japan, 
Korea, Guatemala, Cuba and other 
countries, while the best informed au- 
thorities of England, Scotland. and 
France have contributed to its sup- 
port. Its purpose is to secure a closer 
official and personal relationship 
among the police officials at home and 
abroad; to secure unity of action in 
police matters; to elevate the stand- 
ard of police institutions by urging 
the elimination of politics from its 
conduct; to obtain tenure of office for 
those employed in the service; to ef- 
fect the maintenance of honorable 
men and means in the transaction of 
police affairs; to advance the adop- 
tion of humane efforts in the enforce- 
ment of laws; to procure the adop- 


tion of pension and retirement laws’ 


for the police; to provide modern and 
expeditious facilities-for the preven- 
tion and detection of crime; and to 
maintain uniform methods for the 
identification of criminals. The 1912 
meeting was held in Toronto, Canada. 


GRAFT 


New York—The murder on July 
16 of Herman Rosenthal, a profes- 
sional gambler, about to reveal to the 
district attorney the relations of the 
police and the gamblers, was the be- 

' ginning of a crusade the end of which 
is not yet in sight. For his murder 
a police lieutenant, Charles Becker, 
and his four hired assassins have 
been convicted. As a direct result of 
this murder the Board of Aldermen 
appointed a committee to conduct an 


inquiry into the police department. 
Starting when the papers were filled 
with stories of graft amounting 
yearly to millions of dollars and with 
statements that Becker was only a 
cog in the wheel and an underling of 
men “higher up” in the “system,” it 
would have been natural for an in- 
vestigating committee to turn its at- 
tention immediately to the hunt for 
graft and grafters. At the first hear- 
ing the mayor was questioned con- 
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cerning policies of police administra- 
tion for which he was responsible, 
and the methods he had used to as- 
certain how successfully the policies 
had operated and what results had 
been accomplished through them. 
Most of the other hearings, up to the 
beginning of December, were de- 
voted to an inquiry into methods of 
selection, dismissal and _ reinstate- 
ment of policemen. 

Below, according to a staff member 
of the New York Bureau of Munici- 
pal Research, are some of the more 
important facts disclosed by the in- 
quiry into police administration: 


Applicants for positions on the force 
either denied or forgot arrests for big- 
amy, stealing, homicide, gambling, se- 
duction, disorderly conduct, assault. 

They told other lies as to previous 
employment, reasons for discharge, date 


of birth (including forged certificates),- 


fearing that the truth would prevent 
appointment. 

The investigating bureau of the po- 
lice department, which had uncovered 
the bad records of the applicants and 
proven them perjurers, was abolished. 

The civil-service commission at the 
time the investigating bureau was abol- 
ished was not equipped to conduct prop- 
er character investigations. ’ 

Men under charges were allowed to 
resign “of their own free will,” thus 
retaining a clean record and eligibility 
for appointment to any other depart- 
ment, or for reinstatement as_ police- 
men within a year. 

Rehearings have been ordered in cases 
which the chapter says shall not be re- 
heard. One dismissed officer who had 
been out for nine years was reinstated 
after he had been refused by other com- 
missioners and by the court of appeals, 
which declared the dismissal “proper” 
and the man “without legal rights.” 


All of this, according to the same 
authority, seems far removed from 
an effort to locate the grafters, who, 
it is claimed, have been collecting 
millions of protection money annu- 
ally; but closer analysis impresses 
one with the superior merit of the 
method the committee is pursuing. 
It is important to find the grafters 
and put them off the force, but it is 
vastly more important to analyze 
methods which permit a Becker to 
get on the force, and once on, to re- 
main without detection. If there is 
a “system” it is important to smash 
it and locate its beneficiaries, but it 


is of more lasting importance to get 
facts on which organization and 
methods can be developed which will 
make it increasingly difficult, if not 
impossible, for the “system” to live. 

In December the committee turned 
its attention to graft in the police 
department, with immediate practical 
results, On Dec. 12 a woman under 
indictment for keeping a disorderly 
house told the committee a story of 
police graft extending over a long 
period, with full details as to names 
and dates. Much further evidence of 
the same kind was offered on the fol- 
lowing days. As a result, District 
Attorney Whitman, who had already 
begun an investigation on his own ac- 
count, was able, on Dec. 23, to secure 
the indictment of a patrolman and 
two other persons named as collectors 
for the police. Another patrolman 
was arrested next day at the instance 
of the police commissioner. 

Detroit has been the scene of a 
wholesale exposure of graft in con- 
nection with legislation, 20 members 
of the council being involved along 
with the committee secretary, who has 
pleaded guilty. Ten aldermen and 
the clerk of the common council com- 
mittees have been bound over. The 
aldermen who were charged with ac- 
cepting a bribe were also bound over 
on the conspiracy charge. 

Chicago.—At the request of Henry 
Ericsson, commissioner of buildings, 
the civil-service commission of Chi- 
cago conducted an inquiry into the 
methods and systems in use and the 
organization within the department 
of buildings, continuing from Dec. 28, 
1911, to May 6, 1912. In this investi- 
gation the commission had the as- 
sistance of the experts of the efficiency 
division. As a result of this investi- 
gation 1,244 violations of the build- 
ing code were disclosed. Of these 182 
separate violations were of the sec- 
tion relating to habitable rooms, 
bathrooms, pantries, requirements as 
to ventilation and lighting; 146 
separate violations concerned rooms, 
sizes and height of attic rooms; 112 
violations dealt with constructing 
buildings contrary to approved plans. 

In addition to Chicago’s construct- 
ive work in her building department, 
the law-breaking saloon as a factor 
in illegal voting and attendant graft 
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received deserved attention from the 
Citizens’ Association of that city. 
Four indictments charging serious 
violations of the election laws in 
connection with the procurement of 
illegal voting were returned by the 
Cook County Grand Jury on May 29, 
1912, on evidence obtained by the 
Citizens’ Association. 

Atlantic City——In contrast with 
the quiet but effective procedure in 
Chieago is the latest dramatic ex- 
posure in Atlantie City with dicta- 
graph and sleuth accompaniment. 
The operations of Judge Kalisch’s 
“elisor grand jury,” acting in co- 
operation with Governor Wilson’s 
officials, were set forth in the July 
number of the National Municipal 
Review under the title of “Law 
Breaking in Atlantic City.” As a 
fitting climax to this came the arrest 
of five councilmen charged with agree- 
ing to promote a concrete boardwalk, 
for which each was to receive $5,000 
if the deal went through. The coun- 
cilmen involved are said to have been 


trapped into a confession when con- 
fronted with dictagraph records of 
criminating conversations. 

Denver.—On Sept. 10 a grand jury 
which had been in session continu- 
ously for almost three weeks returned 
indictments against more than a hun- 
dred persons, besides corporations. 
Forty-six true bills were signed by 
Judge Shattuck, but in many of them 
more than one person was named in 
the indictments, several of whom 
owned property in the restricted dis- 
trict. The indictments against the 
city officials were on charges of vio- 
lating their oaths of office in permit- 
ting vice to flourish. Other indict- 
ments were against owners of prop- 
erty used as. resorts or against resort 
proprietors. An investigation has 
been in progress for months, 

Albany.—On March 29, 1912, the 
special committee of the state senate 
appointed to investigate the city and 
county of Albany transmitted its re- 
port to the legislature with a long 
series of recommendations. 


NUISANCES 


SMOKE 


Railroad Electrification—The abo- 
lition of smoke is furthered through 
the electrification of the railroads. 
The latest development along these 
lines has been the announcement of 
the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford railroad that it expects to have 
within 18 months 560 miles of its sys- 
tem clear of steam locomotives and 
using electric tractors entirely. Com- 
pulsory electrification of all the rail- 
roads entering Boston was decided 
upon by the legislative committee on 
railroads, but the bill failed to pass. 
The Illinois Central in June, 1912, 
announced through its attorney, in 
open court, its intention to electrify 
the road and terminals in Chicago 
within eight years. 

Chicago, both officially and unoffi- 
cially, is making a determined effort 
to abate and eventually to abolish 
the smoke nuisance. The Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce has been the 
leader in the movement (see AMERI- 
cAN YEAR Boor, 1911, p. 256). It 
has outlined a plan of investigation 
which includes a consideration of the 


necessity of changing motive power 
of steam roads to electric or other 
power, the mechanical feasibility of 
such change, and the financial practi- 
cability of such change. 

The various kinds of smoke pro- 
ducers are classified in the announce- 
ment as follows: steam locomotives; 
steam vessels; high-pressure steam 
stationary power and heating plants; 
low-pressure steam and other sta- 
tionary heating plants; gas plants 
and furnaces for metallurgical, manu- 
facturing and other processes. 

As a means of reducing air pollu- 
tion with respect to railway opera- 
tions the following alternative forms 
of motive-power operation, as com- 
pared with steam-locomotive opera- 
tions, will be studied: internal-com- 
bustion locomotives; compressed-air 
locomotives; storage-battery electric 


motive power;  continuous-contact 
electric motive power. “The investi- — 
gation,’ says the statement, “in- 


eludes a study of existing physical 
characteristics of Chicago terminals 
as related to the mechanical feasi- 
bility of a change in motive power, 
the relation of existing routes and 
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traffic movements and also the prob- 
able conditions that will exist in the 
year 1917.” 

University of Pittsburgh Investi- 
gation.—A searching investigation of 
the smoke problem is to be made by 
the University of Pittsburgh. Six- 
teen experts will conduct it, eight of 
whom will work under the direction 
of Dr. Raymond C. Benner, who has 
charge of the inquiry. By the end of 
two years or sooner Dr. Benner hopes 
to have amassed a volume of infor- 
mation that will show just what part 
smoke plays in the life of any city. 
The effects of smoke will be studied 
from the botanical, economical, physi- 
ological and psychological points of 
view. The legal aspects of the prob- 
lem will be considered. ‘Two engi- 
neers will make a mechanical engi- 
neering survey of Pittsburgh. A bo- 
tanical survey will be: made. In this 
the University will have the codpera- 
tion of the Agricultural Department 
of State College. Architects will 
take observations as to the damage 

_eaused by smoke to building and 
building materials. The effect of 
smoke on different paints will be ob; 
served. Seven doctors will study the 
effect of smoke on the general health 
of the community and its results on 
different organs when breathed into 
the lungs. 

Publications.—The Rochester Cham- 
ber of Commerce published during the 
year an interesting pamphlet on “The 
Abatement of Smoke.” 

The Smoke Commission of Des 
Moines published a report in Febru- 
ary, 1912, in the course of which it 
estimated roughly that the annual 
loss to the city amounts at least to 
over $1,000,000, and that speaking 
very conservatively 50 per cent. of 
this loss can be saved by reason- 
able application of smoke-prevention 
methods. The work of the commis- 
sion has already demonstrated that @ 
vast amount of smoke can be pre- 
vented. 

The Bureau of Mines published two 
reports in 1912, one on “The Smoke- 
less Combustion of Coal in Boiler 
Furnaces,” with a chapter on “Cen- 
tral-Heating Plants,” by D. T. Ran- 
dall and H. W. Weeks; the other on 
“The Smoke Problem at Boiler 
Plants,” by D. T. Randall. 


vestigations were begun by the U. S. 
Government to determine the most 
efficient methods of utilizing the coals 
of the United States. 

An International Smoke Abate- 
ment Exhibition was held in London 
March 23-April 4, 1912, under the 
presidency of the Duke of Argyll and 
the auspices of the Coal Smoke 
Abatement Society. At this exhibi- 
tion it was planned to show all the 
recognized means of diminishing or 
abolishing factory and domestic 
smoke. The Coal Smoke Abatement 
Society also arranged a series of con- 
ferences on the subject, in connection 
with the exhibition, and municipali- 
ties and societies interested in the 
abatement of smoke sent delegates. 

The International Association for 
the Prevention of Smoke met in In- 
dianapolis, Sept. 28-29. Jacob P. 
Brown, city smoke inspector of In- 
dianapolis, was elected president, and 
John Krause, Cleveland, O., secre- 
tary. 


BILLBOARDS 


Ohio is the first state to attempt 
to cope with the billboard nuisance 
by way of a constitutional provision. 
The recent Constitutional Convention 
prepared and submitted to the elect- 
ors the following amendment: 

Laws may be passed regulating and 
limiting the use of property on or near 
public ways and grounds for erecting 
billboards thereon and for the public 
display of posters, pictures and other 
forms of advertising. 


This amendment authorizes the 
passage of laws, regulating and limit- 
ing the use of property on or near 
public ways and grounds for display 
posters and advertising. It enlarges 
existing legislative power, and is de- 
signed to obviate the possible objec- 
tion that such legislation was uncon- 
stitutional. At the election on Sept. 
3 the amendment was defeated. 

St. Louis—The St. Louis ordi- 
nance regulating billboards provides 
that they should not exceed 14 ft. in 
height or 500 sq. ft. in total area; 
should have an open space of at least 
4 ft. from the lower edge to the 
ground, and should not approach 
nearer than 2 ft. to another building, 


These in- , or than 6 ft. to the lot line, and not 
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be nearer the street than the building 
line of the lot, nor in any case nearer 
than 15 ft. . The validity of the or- 
dinance was upheld by the supreme 
court of Missouri in the case of St. 
Louis Gunning Advertisement Com- 
pany v. St. Louis, 137 S. W. 929, 
which has been removed (see 
AMERICAN YEAR Boor, 1911, p. 259) 
on a writ of error to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Kansas City has been having a 
similar experience. It recently re- 
ceived a favorable opinion upholding 

its ordinance in Division One of the 
Supreme Court, but inasmuch as there 
was a dissenting opinion and the 
Missouri law provides that where 
there is a dissenting opinion the mat- 
ter shall be submitted to the court 
en banc, the rendering of a final opin- 
ion has necessarily been postponed. 
In the meantime the civic bodies are 
undertaking a very active campaign’ 
for the enforcement of this ordinance 
as the appeal will not interfere with 
that, and are also advocating an an- 
nual tax based on the lineal or 
square-foot unit of charge both as a 
regulatory measure and as a means 
of providing for thorough inspection. 

Boston has furnished a precedent 
for outwitting obnoxious billboards, 
a battery of which had been erected 
on vacant lands near the Boylston St. 
entrance to the Fens. The park board 
planted Lombardy poplars, set close 
together, to screen out all view of the 
billboards and render the intrusion a 
vain one. The trees are young, but 
a little growth will accomplish the 
purpose. On Fellsway, the Metro- 
politan parkway in Malden, the Met- 
ropolitan Park Commission has built 
a high fence in front of billboards 
with like intent, 

Washington, D, C., furnishes an in- 
teresting example of a definite, in- 
telligent effort to suppress billboards. 
Under an act of Congress the com- 
missioners of the city are given 
power to permit the erection of bill- 
boards, and are also given authority 
to place restrictions upon the exer- 
cise of that permission. For a con- 
siderable time after the enactment 
of that law the commissioners author- 
ized the erection of billboards and 
signs so far as their statuary powers 
extended; but later became convinced 


that the prevalence of that means of 
advertising was not consistent with 
the best civic policy, and accordingly 
on July 20, 1909, issued the following 
order, since which no billboards have 
been erected with their consent: 


That in all cases where the Commis- 
Sioners possess discretion in the mat- 
ter they will hereafter refuse to issue 
permits to place, exhibit, maintain, or 
continue advertisements or posters in 
the District of Columbia; that all per- 
mits already issued for such advertise- 
ments or posters that can legally be 
revoked be revoked; and the Corpora- 
tion Counsel is directed to advise the 
Commissioners as to their power to re- 
voke such permits for billboards and 
signs as in their judgment ought no 
longer to be maintained. i 


On Oct. 4, 1911, the following sup- 
plemental order was made: 

That no additional billboards shall 
be erected; but billboards now erected 
may be used until the Commissioners 
deem their removal necessary or de- 
sirable. 

That those signs which are subject 
to the approval of the Commissioners 
and are now. in existence may be re- 
painted; but neither the wording nor 
designs thereon may be changed. 


The only signs whose erection the 
commissioners permit is where a 
building occupied or intended for 
business purposes is in course of de- 
molition or construction. In such 
cases a canvas sign giving notice of 
the time when the business will be 
resumed, or some such announcement, 
may be fastened to the temporary 
protecting fence in front of the struc- 
ture during the progress of the work. 

The courts have also held that a 
temporary canvas sign attached flatly 
and closely to the side of a house 
without any framework or other 
rigid construction as a part of it is 
not a matter subject to the consent 
of neighbors or the discretionary 
jurisdiction of the commissioners, if 
it relates to the conduct of the busi- 
ness within; but signs may not be 
painted or attached to the walls of 
buildings for the purpose of adver- 
tising the business conducted within 
such buildings which contain mention 
of special proprietary goods, without 
the consent of the contiguous resi- 
dents and the approval of the com- 
missioners, 
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STATISTICS, OF CITIES OF 50,000 POPULATION OR OVER 
The figures in the following table, courteously supplied by the treasurers or comptrollers 


of the various cities, are the latest available. 


They relate in general to the fiscal year ending 


in 1912; in the case of cities whose fiscal year coincides with the calendar year, the figures are 


for the year ending December 31, 1911. 


Popula- rerio Tax Rate| Bonded Sinking Total 
tion, | Property per |Indebted-| Fund or Total Expendi- 
1910 |ihousands| $1,000 ness Surplus | Receipts |” tures 

Akron, Ohio.... 69,067} $81,658 |$12.30 {$1,102,980 $224,220} $641,310} $590,674 
Albany, N. Y...}| 100,253 77,958 2.04 5,418,914] 1,532,424) 3,674,548] 3,182,179 
Allentown, Pa... 51,913 38,373 | 14.40 487,900 G8;3OSbs vice oi aacleopee ele 
Altoona, Pa..... 52,127 25,200 2.25 1,927,000 319,000 317,796| 295,555 
Atlanta, Ga..... 154,839} 135,101 | 12.50 6,181,700} 1,046,000| 3,088,548] 4,644,659 
Baltimore, Md..| 558,485] 723,800 | 18.90 |64,803,891| 40,659,523| 17,202,261 |23,580,038 
Bayonne, N. J. 55,545 48,828 | 22.55 3,771,650 82/945 Kiss at HEE aRed fees a eke 
Birmingham, ‘Ala 132,685 71,682 | 10.00 5,865,400 70,000} 1,339,455] 1,442,514 
Boston, Mass...| 670,585| 1,428,344 | 16.40 |73,474,232| 43,567,856) 38,739,588 |33,341,529 
Bridgeport, Conn 102,054 97,683 | 15.40 oh 159,300 580,108} 2,041,783] 1,903,593 
Brockton, Mass. 56,878 49,572 | 19.70 3,409 390 589,575} 2,723,255 2) 540,234 
Buffalo, N. Y...| 423,715| 322,760 | 21.6763 28, 895, 860} 3,502,033) 15,966,097 |18,014,574 
Cambridge, Mass} 104,839) 115,947 | 20.40 f 7 2,332,108] 3,331,291) 3,523, "290 
Camden, N. J... 94,538 51,426 | 20.00 4,698,950 964,626) 1,854,824 21178,458 
Canton, Ohio... 50,217 56,561 4,90 "969,812 124,412 *275,052 58,707 
Charleston, 8. C. 58,833 19,460 | 25.25 4,154,049 5,549 763,764 825,934 
Chicago, Ill..... 2,185,283] 928,974 | 50.8 26,829,647| 2,740,734} 23,053,282 |23, 030, 628 
Cincinnati, Ohio.| 363,591} 506,559 | 15.00 {56,750,748 838,553) 11,805,667 113,583,945 
Cleveland, Ohio.| 560,663} 714,804 | 13.60 /33,836,593| 1,790,139 13,001,677 11,740,317 
Columbus, Ohio. 181,511} 235,660 | 13.50 |14,375,600| 3,076,302) 5,717,246) 5,853,582 

vington, Ky 53,270 27,592 | 17.50 2,187,000 None 944,225 956,791 
Dallas, Texas... 92,104 89,218 | 18.20 4,434,500 715,024| 2,632,613] 3,119,549 
Dayton, Ohio...} 116,577} 143,230 | 13.60 4,790,044 108,048] 2,994,707] 2,934,247 
Denver, Colo ...| 213,381} 135,467 | 12.50 1,499,500 582,381} 2,507,619} 2,266,963 
Des Moines, es 86,368 22,684 | 86.70 466,661 65,801} 1,193,553] 1,417,792 
Detroit, Mich. . 465,766) 456,816 | 19.95 7,149,756| 2,806,933) 11,359,672 |11, 985, 155 
Duluth, Minn.. 78,466 43,601 | 16.25 2,476,000 ,057! 2,163,764| 2,034,358 
East St. Louis, Ill] 58,547) 13,416 | 62.60 1H LS reel (eRe Lae Rates: Lbs 
Elizabeth, N. J.. 73,409 60,184 1.66 3,299,850 312,026) 1,697,063} 1,620,243 
i ahh CI fe 6,525 26,668 | 13.00 73,155 99 OSa) oi... yc Sale ob AMR 
Evansville, Ind.. 69,647 40,000 | 29.40 1,725,000 50,000 854,571 754,310 
Fall River, Mass.} 119,295 94,909 | 19.20 7,388,917| 2,463,346| 3,617,800] 3,678,936 
Fort Wayne, Ind} 63,933 31,681 1.08 60, 32,5 476,004 64, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 73,312 60,232 | 19.30 5,241,000 262,000} 1,323,248) 1,996,467 
G.d Rapids, Mich. 112,571 93,235 | 17.005 | 4,432,600 293,978| 4,396,811] 4,656,823 
Harrisburg, Pa 64,186 47,274 9.50 1,912,900 336,228] 1,216,130] 1,131,732 
Hartford, Conn... 98,915} ,144,214 | 19.75 5,258,481 622,226| 2,617,255) 2,565,252 
Hoboken, NALS: 70,324 496 | 20.12 1785,719 SHO, TSE & sian 5 0s fener k pees 
Holyoke, Mass. . 57, 730 57,530 | 16.00 3,355,100 514,580} 2,662,114} 2,677,955 
Houston, Texas. , 78,800 77,294 | 17.00 5,895,000 190,525) 1,910,019! 1,835,938 


~ * From taxes only. 
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STATISTICS OF CITIES OF 50,000 POPULATION OR OVER—Continued 


Popula-| Yaicect | Ram | Bonded | sinking | pig) | Total 
tion, | Property, | per | Indebted-| Fund or Receipts | Expendi- 
1910) thousands $1,000 ness Surplus tures 

Indianapolis, Ind.| 233,650} $218,151 | $9.30] $3,445,300 $799,950) $2,115,375| $2,365,009 
Jacksonville, Fla. 57,699 36, 17.00} 26,633,253) 5,952,284|,.........)........45 
Jersey City, N. J.| 267,779} 257,640 | 22.00 27,223,754| 6,070,000] 11,901,355| 11,560,971 
Johnstown, Pa... 55,482 19,643 | 12.00 546,000 257,419 524,912 434,600 
Kansas City, Kan.) 82,331 89,374 9.15} 2,346,278 TAG SUD |e eben ce ke 
Kansas City, Mo.| 248,381} 165,322 | 12.50 6,344,000] 1,263,493) 5,178,253] 4,664,768 
Lawrence, Mass..| 85,892 70,836 | 17.60) 2,678,200 Se Ointment Rian oe 
Los Angeles, Cal.|' 319,198] 442,302 | 15.40) 35,427,537 2,198,710] 21,015,609} 14,403,013 
Louisville, Ky..:.| 223,928] 185,000 | 17.90] 11,814,200 754,159| 6,462,722) 4,225,420 
Lowell, Mass....| 106,294 81,531 |.18 90)" 3,482,076) 1,018;886|.....0scs lols oe, ov 
Lynn, Mass...... 89,336 1,608 | 19.40} 4,569,100} 1,183,882) 5,148,864 4,929,858 
Manchester, N. H. 70,063 41,451 | 20.10} 1,160,693 771,060} 1,697,772) 1,652,973 
Memphis, Tenn..| 131,105] 103,257 | 15.90] 11,301,600|..........|...-....../...0...... 
Milwaukee, Wis..| 353,857| 442,932 | 11.66 10,731,100 862,750} 12,926,000} 12,400,353 
Minn’polis, Minn.| 301,408] 198,910 | 30.00] 16,949,900 3,896,775] 11,455,742) 10,609,584 
Mobile, Ala...... 51,521 32,216 | 11.00} 3,868,500 100,679} 1,144,255 951,245 
Nashville, Tenn..| 110,364 64,795 |*15.00) °5,869,806|........4. 2,455,782| 2,400,303 
Newark, N. J....| 347,460} 363,868 | 19.70 28,210,200) 7,496,137] 23,012,732) 22,602,011 
NewBedford,Mass| 96,652 95,573 | 18.40} 8,191,752) 2,035,119) 4,959,558 4,905,634 
New Haven, Conn} 133,605} 131,658 | 17.50 3,697,000 1354 3,107,482} 3,071,625 
New Orleans, La.| 339,075] 233,377 | 22.00] 38,828,004|.......... 8,340,778] 8,642,756 
New York, N. Y .|4,766,883] 8,216,763 | 17.22 1,037,811,718|285,039,505/519,443,181 513,225,551 
Norfolk, Va...... 67,452 66,549 8.00} 9,146,550} 1,079,160} 1,742,771 »740,172 
Oakland, Cal.....| 150,174] 129,771 | 17.50] 5,530,840 one 4,924,084| 4,386,907 
Oklahoma C’y, Ok} 64,205 95,173 | 17.80] 3,741,000 125,000 999,118 764,689 
Omaha, Neb.... . 124,096} 145/805 | 12.58] 6,070,000) None 7,230,835| 6,722,155 
Passaic, N. J..... 54,773 37,516 | 14.90) 1,797,250 90,536} 1,432,290] 1,297,583 
Paterson, N. J...| 125,600} 101,993 | 16.60 4,475,500 715,011} 4,919,903] 4,816,403 
Pawtucket, R. I... 51,622 49,212 | 16.50} 5,514,000] 1,271,683] 2,123,385 2,270,289 
Peoria, Tll...,... 66,950 20,829 | 15.80 579,000 100,616 535,179 582,560 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 1,549,008] 1,535,813 | 15.00 95,828,600] 14,001,200] 53,162,546) 46,300,889 
Pittsburgh, Pa...| 533,90. 746,958 | 16.70] 42,398,434] 12,552,992 13,268,893) 12,865,671 
Portland, Me.... 58,571 64,204 | 22.40) 2,969,121 273,410| 4,161,700} 3,880,120 
Portland, Ore....| 207,214] 296,199 6.80} 11,494,500 528,349] 14,903,642] 13,338,783 
Providence, R.1..| 224,326} 313,063 | 16.50 19,546,000] 8,080,765] 8,225,750| 7,929,661 
Reading, Pa..... 96,071 54,820 | 10.00} 1,318,000 25,253 696,574 664,795 
Richmond, Va...| 127,628] 140,711 | 14.00 11,449,459} 2,574,813) 4,103,112) 3,735,810 
Rochester, N. Y..| 218,149] 166,916 | 19.51 11,740,600} 1,131,037) 8,228,027] 7,531,010 
Saginaw, Mich... 50,510 27,245 | 21.83] 2,288,640 173,349] 1,854,824) 2,178,458 
Salt Lake C’y, Ut. 92,777 61,163 | 38.70) 4,398,000 24,717| 1,985,634] 2,105,651 
San Antonio, Tex. 96,614 88,674 | 10.60} 2,098,000 416,402 778,149 769,941 
‘San Francisco, Cal} 416,912] 604,810 | 20.00 27,077,300 18,536] 13,205,389} 12,887,626 
Savannah, Ga.... 65,064 51,175 | 13,90] 2,648,150 33,000} 1,191,670) 1,182,913 
Schenectady, N.Y| 72,826 48,631 | 22.60} 4,188,137 858,848} 2,554,591] 2,626,855 
Scranton, Pa..... 129,867 81,555 | t2.51| 1,281,000 POO SOE ioe 5 el ae cies 
Seattle, Wash....| 237,194] 211,887 | 30.85 12,744,380 None 20,398,776| 20,616,024 
Somerville, Mass. 77,236 64,780 [LO LO} 1 SLO OOO ee, 2,798,516] 2,795,976 
South Bend, Ind. 53,684 27,692 | 12.90 74,500 6,871 659,559 663,462 
Spokane, Wash...| 104,402 91,934 | 13.00] 9,410,944 67,259| 5,493,855} 5,242,036 
Springfield, Ill... 51,678 17,677 | 53.10 98,700 8,441 43,215 346,113 
Springfield, Mass. 88,926} 149,530 | 15.50} 6,886,700 968,067} 4,675,980] 4,802,955 
St. Joseph, Mo... 77,403 39,215 | 13.50) 1,318,000 225,253 696,574 164,795 
St, Louis, Mo....| 687,029} 597,383 | 22.20 25,856,690) 2,473,853] 15,564,626| 14,565,151 
St. Paul, Minn.}.| 214,744] 126,286 | 20.32 10,197,000 408,521} 6,950,883| 7,025,464 
Syracuse, N. Y...| 137,249] 109,993 | 18.94 10,208,265 one 6,475,202) 6,332,811 
acoma, Wash... 83,743 69,299 | 12.00} 5,171,000 159,163) 8,954,808! 8,077,879 
Terre Haute, Ind. 58,157 32,989 | 11.70 592,000 35,811 500,912 96,878 
Toledo, Ohio..... 168,497| 217,000 7.21| °9,878,609} 1,994,258] 4,412,405| 4,397,813 
Trenton, N. J 96,815 73,393 | 21.00) 6,954,291! 1,915,249)... 0.02. lo. ee sa 
WOW s ING NO Soo case 76,813 58,486 | 24.16] 4,672,069 233,083) 3,713,497) 3,329,258 
Utica, N.Y...... 74,419 44,404 | 19.36) 1,988,257 359,626] 2,365,156| 2,497,268 
Washington, D.C.| 331,069} 331,454 | 15.00 8,258,550 None 15,206,434) ‘14,807,681 
Waterbury, Conn.| 73,141 63,500 | 16.00} 3,290,000 69,447) 2,744,637| 2,560,108 
Wichita, Kan.... 52,450 65,458 | 15.70) 4,119,948 None 2,287,845| 2,287,379 
Wilmington, Del. . 87,411 55,453 | 15.30] 3,851,100 None 1,326,545} 1,237,402 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 67,105 54,272 7.00} 1,171,700 PDO BIE ice eee Ste eh ae 
Worcester, Mass..| 145,986] 153,058 | 17.20] 1 1,202,625) 4,662,720 810,755} 5,145,115. 
Yonkers, N.Y... PO SUB New LO, SAel | SIS, OO ls SSAA sat ea PE ge oe Ie ire RR 
Youngstown, Ohio} 79,066}- 131,330 | 10.80 2,110,487 127,281) 1,692,586) 1,758,540 
* $15.00 old territory; $13.00 new territory. } Three classes of property taxed, $2.51, 


$4.68, and $7.30, per $1,000, respectively. 
figures, there is also $24,410,300 known as ‘Money and Credits,” which is taxed on a 3-mill 


flat rate, one-third going to schools, one-third to general city revenue, 
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addition to the total assessed valuation 


and one-third to the state, 
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ALASKA 


Cunningham Claims.—There has 
been no marked change in the eco- 
nomic conditions of Alaska during 
the last year. The so-called Cunning- 
ham Alaska coal claims, which con- 
tributed largely to the Ballinger- 
Pinchot controversy (see AMERICAN 

YeAR Book, 1911, pp.\53, 263), were 
' finally disposed of. The appeals 
were adversely decided by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, who directed 
immediate execution of the order for 
the cancellation of the entries. The 
lands involved are now a part of 
the public domain and the amount 
paid into the United States Treasury 
by the claimants, $52,800, is for- 
feited and cannot be recovered ex- 
cept under an act of Congress. There 
can be no appeal from the decision 
of the Secretary of the Interior so 
far as the cancellation of the claim 
is concerned. 

Government.—_In August, 1912, 
Congress passed an act creating a 
legislative assembly for the Territory 
of Alaska and fixing the City of Ju- 
neau as the seat of the territorial 
government. The assembly thus cre- 
ated consists of a senate and house 
of representatives. The senate is 
composed of two members from each 
of the four judicial districts of 
Alaska, or eight members in all, who 
must have at the time of election the 
qualifications of an elector in Alaska 
and must have been an inhabitant 
and a resident of the district from 
which chosen for at least two years 
prior to the date of election. The 
term of office of senators is four 
years. The house of representatives is 
composed of four members from each 
of the judicial districts, or 16 mem- 
bers in all. with the same qualifica- 


tions as prescribed for members of 
the senate. The term of office is 
two years. 

The first election under this act 
was held on Nov. 5, 1912, and the 
first session of the legislative as- 
sembly is to convene on the first Mon- 
day in March, 1913. The legislature 
may-remain in session not longer 
than 60 days in any two years, un- 
less convened in extraordinary session 
for a period not exceeding 15 days 
by the governor when so requested 
by the President of the United States, 
or when required by public danger 
or necessity. The powers of the leg- 
islature are strictly defined. The 
power of veto is vested in the gover- 
nor, and in addition, all laws passed 
must be submitted to Congress and, 
if disapproved, become null and void. 
The legislative expenses are to be 
met from funds appropriated an- 
nually by Congress. 

Education._Several new white 
schools were established during the 
year in districts outside of the 16 
incorporated towns and territories. 
A good standard of instruction is 
maintained in the schools. The 
per capita cost of public instruction 
is relatively high because of the 
small number of children of school 
age in most of the settlements. 
Schools for natives are conducted 
by the Bureau of Education, under 
the Department of the Interior. Ed- 
ucational work among the natives is 
hampered by the lack of means of 
enforcing attendance. A compulsory 
school attendance bill passed the 
Senate at the last session, but was 
not taken up in the House. (See 
also XXXIV, Hducation.) 

Industries.—Complete, statistics are 
in general available only to include 


(1911. The mineral output of Alaska 
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for that year was valued at $20,- 
650,000, of which $16,104,310 was of 
gold and silver. The most notable 
thing connected with mining was the 
large increase in the output of cop- 
per. Placer gold mining hag declined 
so seriously that the general pros- 
perity of the interior of the terri- 
tory has been seriously affected. On 
the other hand, there has never been 
so much activity in the gold-quartz 
mining in southeastern Alaska as 
now. During the last session Con- 
gress attempted to avoid some of 
the evils of the former mining laws 
for Alaska by an act restricting as- 
sociation of placer mining claims to 
not to exceed 40 acres, while, until 
patent is issued, $100 worth of labor 
must be performed or improvements 
made every year for each 20 acres 
included. The same law restricts 
powers of attorney to two for any 
one person in any one month. 
Statistics for 1911 show that there 
were 17,932 persons engaged in the 
fishery industries of Alaska, or an 
increase of over 2,000 from the pre- 
ceeding year. The total investment 
for the same period, exclusive of the 
off-shore cod and halibut fisheries, 
was $22,617,387, of which more than 
90 per cent. was in the salmon can- 
ning business. In 1911 there were 
64 canneries in operation and there 
were 24 new canneries established in 
1912. The export value of the pre- 
pared products for 1911 was $16,- 
863,728. (See also XIX, Fisheries.) 
The total value of Alaskan furs 
for 1911 was $802,750, of which $432,- 
231 represented the value of seal 
skins. Congress, at the last session, 
prohibited killing surplus male seals, 
aiter setting aside the breeding re- 
serve, for five years to come. Dur- 
ing the close period seals may be 
killed for food purposes only. Under 
the 15-year convention between the 
United States, Great Britain, Russia 
and Japan, which became effective 
in December, 1911, there was no 
pelagic sealing during 1912. 
Railroads and Roads.—Congress, at 
the last session, authorized an ex- 
amination and report by a board of 
experts on feasible railroad routes 
from tide-water to the interior of 
Alaska. For the present, most of 
the transportation and communica- 


tion is dependent upon wagon roads 
and trails constructed by the Alaskan 
Road Commission, which, since its 
organization to July 31, 1912, has 
constructed 829 miles of wagon road, 
593 miles of winter-sled road, and 
1,527 miles of trails, at an approxi- 
mate cost of $2,215,000. 

Commerce and Exports.—There was 
a marked increase during the last 
fiscal year in the commerce of the 
Territory, the total value for the fis- 
cal year, 1912, reaching $62,680,507. 
The exportation of Alaskan products 
to the United States for the last 
three fiscal years has been as fol- 
lows: 


1910 1911 1912 
$18,275,434|$15,081,620/$17,156,989 


Golds iais. 
Fish and 
fish pro- 
ducts... 
All other 


mer - 
chandise| 1,949,307} 2,638,112] 7,297,472 


10,404,807! 11,175,712} 14,300,240 


GUAM 


The report of the commander of 
the naval station, who is the gover- 
nor, shows that the general condition 
of Guam remains satisfactory. The 
best signs of advance are the in- 
creased exports, the new buildings, 
and a greater area in crops planted. 
The governor recommends a change 
in the laws so that the products and 
importations of Guam may enter the 
United States and its possessions free 
of duty, with the exception of to- 
bacco, sugar, and other articles of 
produce of the United States posses- 
sions upon which restrictions on im- 
port into the United States are else- 
where provided. 

Education.—The condition of the 
public schools has improved. One 
new school building was built dur- 
ing the year and playgrounds are 
being arranged for all school chil- 
dren. Thirty teachers are employed. 
The total number of pupils registered 
is 1,560. 

Sanitation.—The general health of 
the natives is believed to be improv- 
ing, due to the gradual betterment 
of hygienic conditions in all parts of 
the island. An elementary course 
in hygiene has been made a part of 
the instruction of the public schools 
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and the medical officers have con- 
tinued their fight against gangosa, 
tuberculosis, hookworm, and other in- 
testinal parasites. Practically every 
native adult and child is infected 
with one or more intestinal parasites, 
due largely to the scarcity of water 
and to their unclean habits. About 
one-sixth of the adult native inhabi- 
tants of Guam have pulmonary tu- 
berculosis, and notwithstanding the 
advice given them as to diet and 
mode of life, 64 deaths occurred dur- 
ing the year from various forms of 
the disease. Three deaths occurred 
from leprosy, and two new cases 
were discovered, leaving 23 cases in 
Tumon Colony. The removal of the 
lepers to the Culion Colony in the 
Philippine Islands has been recom- 
mended. 

Commerce and Industries—The 
total imports for the last year 
amounted to $129,449.27, the imports 
from the United States having 
doubled. The exports reached $60,- 
674.10, mostly of copra, the produc- 
tion of which was increased. 


HAWAII 


The marked prosperity and prog- 
ress noted in Hawaii for the past 
several years increased during the 
last year, which was otherwise un- 
eventful for this territory. There 
were no political changes of impor- 
tance. The demand for laborers still 
continues. 

Education—The last year was of 
importance in the school history of 
Hawaii, which extends back over a 
period of 90 years. The public school 
system comprises a normal school, 
two high schools, three industrial 
schools and 151 schools of primary 
and grammar grades. There is also 
a summer school for teachers and a 
college of agriculture and mechanic 
arts. Industrial training forms an 
important part of the instruction. 
There are 51 private schools. 

A new method of financing the 
schools, under which their needs will 
be estimated and the required amount 
raised by a special tax each year, 
instead of depending upon the ordi- 
nary revenues, was inaugurated. At 
the close of the year there were 29,- 
909 pupils enrolled, an increase of 
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3,787. for the year. (See also 
XXXIV, Education.) 

Health and Sanitation —Following 
a case of yellow fever, the first ever 
known in these islands, a special 
mosquito campaign was inaugurated 
at Honolulu and the city was prac- 
tically cleared of the yellow fever 
mosquito, and to a large extent of 
other varieties. A vigorous cam- 
paign was also conducted against 
rats in consequence of plague having 
been found in certain districts in 
the Island of Hawaii. 

Industries—The sugar industry 
remains of first importance. The 
crop for the last year was 595,258 
short tons, the largest in the history 
of the Islands. Of the lesser indus- 
tries, pineapple production has now 
reached first place and is growing 
rapidly. The output for the year is 
estimated at about 1,000,000 cases of 
24 cans each. The area of cultiva- 
tion is being constantly extended and 
new canneries are being established. 
The total value of the external trade 
for the year was $84,143,760. 

The following table shows the 
values of the principal local prod- 
ucts shipped from Hawaii to the 
United States and foreign countries 
in the last three years: 


1910 | 1911 1912 
Sugar. . . . |$42,626,069/$36,704,656|$49,961,536 
Coffee....| 288,423) 346,507] 397.761 
Fruit and 
nuts....] 1,775,050] 2,173,218] 2,948,733 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


The general condition of peace and 
good order, existing now for several 
years, was maintained unbroken 
during the last year. The general 
order for disarmament of the Moham- 
medans of the Moro province, issued 
in September, 1911, was enforced and 
disarmament has been practically 
completed with but little bloodshed. 

Political Conditions and Legisla- 
tion—There was no important fed- 
eral legislation in the interest of 
the Philippine Islands during the last 
year. A bill, granting practically 
complete independence to the islands 
for a period of eight years and com- 
plete independence thereaiter, was in- 
troduced during the last session of 
Congress and favorably reported by 
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the Democratic majority of the Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs to the 
House, but was not taken up for 
consideration on the floor. The in- 
troduction of this bill, followed by 
Democratic victory at the polls, has 
served to increase the political un- 
rest in the islands and to encourage 
that part of the native population 
which is actively seeking independ- 
ence. The insular legislature enacted 
several laws of importance to the 
Philippines, but failed to pass a gen- 
eral appropriation bill. The expenses 
of the government -for the current 
year must therefore be met under 
the provisions of the organic act of 
Congress, which, automatically ex- 
tends the appropriations of the pre- 
ceding year whenever the Philippine 
legislature fails in its duty in this 
way. 

Education.—The steady progress in 
education continued. There was an 
enrollment of 529,655 Filipino pupils 
during the year. A marked feature 
of the educational system in the Phil- 
ippines is in the industrial and voca- 
tional training courses which are now 
provided in nearly all public schools. 
There is an enrollment of nearly 
450,000 pupils in these courses, while 
the opportunities afforded for indus- 
trial training of this kind compare 
favorably with the most advanced of 
the states. It is still estimated, how- 
ever, that only about one-third of 
the Filipino children of school age 
are being reached. (See XXXIV, 
fiducation. ) 

Public Works.—The extension of 
public works throughout the archi- 
pelago continued. Particular atten- 
tion was given to the construction 
of new roads and to the building of 
municipal school houses and market 
places. The insular government is 
handicapped in this respect by the 
lack of funds for the execution of 
work of this character, Congress not 
having as yet authorized an increase 
in the limit of $5,000,000 now fixed 
_ as the bonded indebtedness of the 


Philippine government for public 
works. Until this limit is extended 
by act of Congress, all expenditures 
for public works must be made from 
the ordinary insular revenues. 

Health and Sanitation —Notwith- 
standing that neighboring countries 
suffered from epidemics of plague 
and cholera, and the severe drought 
which affected almost the whole Ori- 
ent, continued improvement in the 
health conditions of the Philippines 
was shown during the last year. A 
vigorous campaign was waged against 
the animal disease, rinderpest, and 
this disease, which killed over 600,- 
000 work animals in a single year ten _ 
years ago, has almost ceased to be 
an important factor in the industrial 
economy of the Islands. 

Commerce and Industries—The Is- 
lands showed continued and satisfac- 
tory progress commercially and in- 
dustrially during the last year. The 
total volume of trade reached in value 
$104,869,816, being an increase of 17 
per cent. over the preceding year. 
Hemp, which has hitherto held first 
place in Philippine exports, fell to 
second place, being displaced by 
copra, which was exported to a value 
of over $16,000,000 and showed a 
gain of over $6,000,000 over 1911. 
There was also an increased exporta- 
tion of sugar and tobacco. 

The agricultural possibilities of the 
Philippines are immense, and the 
slow regular growth is perhaps a 
better sign of true progress than 
would be more spectacular increases. 
Nevertheless the need of capital in 
the Islands is manifest to open up 
the undeveloped and uninhabited por- 
tions of the Islands and to incite 
the masses of the natives to indus- 
trial activity on their own account 
by encouraging higher standards of 
living. Much has been done in this 
respect since the American occupa- 
tion but much more remains, to be 
done. The increase in trade is shown 
by the following table of imports and 
exports: 


1909 1910 1911 1912 
Imports: ‘ 
divom the Wii Sac, aol srw sine ts $4,691,770 | $10,775,301 | $19,483,658 | $20,604,155 
From other countries.............. 23,100,627 | 26,292,329 | 30,350,064 | 33,945,825 
Exports: 
SSMU O Se On cee. eter: eee tao baskand $10,215,391 | 18,741,771 16,716,956 | 21,517,777 
To other countries... ..........0.- 20,778,232 | 21,122,398 | 23,061,673 | 28,802,059 
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PORTO RICO 


The last year has been one of ex- 
ceptional progress and achievement 
both in the public and private activ- 
ities, even for Porto Rico which has 
shown such continued advancement 
under American control. During the 
year just passed progress was shown 
along almost every line of govern- 
mental and industrial endeavor. 

Political Conditions—The demand 
for United States citizenship on the 
part of Porto Ricans continues to 
be emphasized in Porto Rico and 
denied in the United States. This 
is a grant that has been repeatedly 
recommended by the War Department 
and successive Presidents, promised 
in the platforms of both great politi- 
cal parties, and was included in a 
bill passed by the, House of Rep- 
resentatives, which is awaiting ac- 
tion in the Senate. The failure to 
grant this favor, which has come to 
be regarded as a right in Porto Rico, 
is regarded by most observers famil- 
iar with conditions in the Island as 
practically the only cause of politi- 
cal unrest there. 

Legislation.—There was no _ fed- 
eral legislation of importance to 
Porto Rico during the year. The 
insular legislature, however, passed 
several laws of exceptional impor- 
tance to the central government of 
the island. Among these are a pro- 
vision for an improved and non-par- 
tisan insular sanitary service, the 
establishment of a bureau of labor 
with authority to investigate con- 
troversies and exercise its good of- 
fices in disputes between employers 
and employees, an amendment to the 
election laws so as to insure secrecy 
of the ballot and possibly to pro- 
vide for minority representation in 
the house of delegates, which forms 
the lower chamber of the insular leg- 
islature. These are all matters that 
have heretofore been urged as sub- 
jects for federal legislation. 

Education.—The enrollment of pu- 
pils in the public schools reached, in 
1912, the number of 160,657, an in- 
crease of more than six fold since 
the first year of American adminis- 
tration, and a gain of 10 per cent. 
over the preceding year. There are 
now 1,168 public school buildings in 


the Island. Marked attention is now 
being devoted by the Commissioner 
of Education in Porto Rico to the 
development of industrial and voca- 
tional training. in the schools. (See 
also XXXIV, Education.) 
Health—The record heretofore 
maintained by Porto Rico for ex- 


ceptional freedom from serious epi- 


demics was broken last June when a 
case of bubonic plague was discov- 
ered in an outlying district of the 
capital city of San Juan. ‘The 
prompt discovery of the disease, how- 
ever, and the frank proclamation of 
its presence, together with the strin- 
gent measures adopted to prevent its 
spread, kept the disease throughout 
under sharp control. The Medical 
Department of the Army and the 
U. S. Public Health Service rendered 
important aid in the emergency. 
There was a total of 30 cases and 
11 deaths reported to June 24, and 
sporadic cases appeared from time 
to time thereafter until the last 
known case, which was reported on 


Sept. 11. 
Industries and Commerce.—The ex- 
ternal commerce of Porto Rico 


reached an aggregate of $92,631,886 
for the year, an increase of 17 per 
cent. over 1911, the highest percen- 
tage of increase yet recorded. 
Eighty-seven per cent. of this trade 
was with the United States. Porto 
Rico purchased during the year from 
the mainland markets of the United 
States merchandise to the value of 
$37,424,545, an amount in purchases 
exceeded by but eleven countries of 
the world. There was a substantial 
increase in all of the island’s agri- 
cultural products and the acreage 
under cultivation was again largely 
extended. Fruits which had no com- 
mercial importance prior to 1903, 
were exported to a value of $2,377,- 
762, covering oranges, pineapples, and 
grape-fruit. A notable sign of prog- 
ress was in the coffee industry, 
which, emerging from the period of 
depression that followed the disas- 
trous hurricane of 1899, during the 
last year showed the largest produc- 
tion and exportation yet reached. 
The value of coffee sold abroad dur- 
ing the year was over $6,000,000. The 
following table shows the exports of 
the principal productions of Porto 
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Rico for the year and, comparatively |marked material progress of the 
with preceding years, reveals the | Island: 
Average 

5 years pre- 1910 1911 1912 

ceding 1910 
BUDGE ee eat ime later hed eee $15,000,820 | $23,545,922 | $24,479,286 | $31,544,270 
Cofieensimusaiicutn cece 3,667,093 5,669,602 4,992,779 6,754,913 
Tobacco and its product 5,473,273 5,763,214 5,396,783 7,439,042 
Fruits and nuts........ on a 793,689 1,635,817 2,073,994 2,377,762 
ALP Gira aoc etme nl outed cgice 372,832 1,343,664 2,946,310 1,576,390 


TUTUILA 


The Islands of Tutuila and Manua, 
styled officially “Naval Station, Tu- 
tuila,” are now known as American 
Samoa in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the present and pre- 
vious governors. The seat of govern- 
ment is at the Naval Station in Pago 
Pago Bay. The past year has been 
uneventful. 

Education.—The foundation of the 
school system is the parish school 
conducted by the native pastors and 
over which there is no governmental 
supervision. The children attend four 
days of the week from one to three 
hours a day. The only government 
school is in the Naval Station. The 
law provides for the compulsory edu- 
cation of children between the ages 
of six and 13 years. The islands’ 
revenues are not sufficient to erect 
schoolhouses and employ teachers, 
but the need of trained teachers is 
manifest, An effort was made dur- 
ing the year to improve the condition 
of the schools, but it is still unsatis- 
factory, and the last report of the 
governor calls attention to the urgent 
need of a better system and recom- 
mends that the public schools be 
taken over by the Commissioner of 
Education, in accordance with a plan 
submitted in January, 1912. 

Roads.—There is still need for im- 


provement in the roads. During the 
past year 8144 miles of road have 
been built and 614 miles rebuilt, 
out of a total of about 56 
miles of public roads constructed 
since the establishment of the goy- 
ernment. 

Population—The population of 
American Samoa is 7,251, an increase 
of 471 over 1908, believed to be due 
largely to the improved methods of 
hygiene, the education of the natives 
in sanitation, the use of the hospital, 
and the care of the sick given by 
the Navy medical officers. 

Health.—The general health of the 
natives of American Samoa during 
the past year has been good. The 
medical work is in charge of the 
Navy medical officers, the work of 
caring for the sick being performed 
by the Samoan Hospital recently 
constructed. Since the epidemic of 
measles in 1911, tuberculosis has 
been increasing, but the disease is 
receiving the careful attention of the 
Board of Health. 

Finances.—The finances are in good 
condition. There is no public debt. 
The crop of copra is still being han- 
dled by the Government and was 
larger last year than ever before. 
The copra contract was awarded at 
a price of $93.75 per ton, an inerease 
of $11.13 per ton over the 1911 con- 
traet price. 
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Joun B. SANBoRN 


LEGISLATION 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


Congress.—The second session of 
the 62d Congress met on Dee. 4, 
1911, and continued in session until 
Aug. 26, 1912. This was the regular 
session of Congress, the first session 
being the special one called in April, 
1911, to consider Canadian reciproe- 
ity. Conditions were not favorable 
to the enactment of any amount of 
important legislation. The Democrats 
had control of the House, while 
neither party bad a working majority 
in the Senate. In addition, the time 
of many members was largely occu- 
pied both by the pre-convention cam- 
paign, which began early in the year 
and continued until almost the end 
of June, and by the regular cam- 
paign which was in full swing at the 


time of the adjournment of Congress., 


The legislation of Congress’ will be 
considered more in detail under other 
divisions of the YEAR Boor; it is the 
intention here to note only its gen- 
eral tendencies. 

Police Power.—The principle is 
commonly laid down in the text-books 
that the police power is vested in 
the states and that the federal Govy- 
ernment has no such general power. 
It has been noticeable, however, that 
Congress has been exercising for some 
time, through its. control over inter- 
state commerce and the mails, a su- 
pervision over the public health and 
_ morals which is in every way anal- 
ogous to the police power exercised 
by the states. This tendency is il- 
lustrated in the Congressional legis- 
lation of the past year by the act 
of July 31, which prohibits the carry- 
ing in the mails or from one state to 
another in interstate commerce any 


film or other representation of a prize 
fight which is to be used for public 
exhibition, The Post Office Appro- 
priation Act of Aug. 24 contains a 
provision that all newspapers using 
the mails shall file with the Post- 
master-General and publish a sworn 
statement giving the names of the 
editors, publishers, managers and 
owners, and, if owned by a corpora- 
tion, the stockholders and the bond- 
holders or security holders. It is 
also. required that all matter for 
which any money or other consid- 
eration is paid shall be marked “ad- 
vertisement.” The constitutionality 
of this act is to be tested in the 
courts. (See also XXXIII, Journal- 
ism. ) 


STATE LEGISLATION 


Legislatures in Session—The even 
numbered years are those in which 
only a comparatively few state. legis- 
latures meet. In 1912 there were 
regular annual sessions in Georgia, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 
York, Rhode Island, and South Caro- 
lina; regular biennial sessions in 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mis- 
sissippi, and Virginia; and special 
sessions in Arizona, California, Illi- 
nois, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Nevada, and Wisconsin. : 

Legislative Tendencies—The legis- 
lation of the year continues along 
very much the same lines as in re- 
cent years. The subjects on which 
the most frequent enactments are 
found are the control of quasi-public 
corporations, the regulation of the 
public health, the position of the 
laborer, and the structure and meth- 
od of government. The great bulk of 
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state legislation, which has been so 
noticeable a phenomenon of recent 
years, is in no way diminished in 
the session laws of 1912. The same 
tendency toward a minute regulation 
of the subjects over which the powers 
of the state legislatures are exercised 
is also seen in these laws. An ex- 
treme instance of this is the act of 
Mississippi prohibiting tipping in 
hotels, restaurants, or on trains. 

Corporations.—One of the most im- 
portant laws relating to corporations 
is that enacted in New York allow- 
ing their creation with shares of 
stock which have no par value, but 
which represent simply a certain 
share in the property of the corpora- 
tion. In Massachusetts, for the first 
time, the formation of corporations 
to deal in lands has been authorized. 
The new state of Arizona has given 
very large powers to;:the corporation 
commissioner by requiring his ap- 
proval of an enterprise before stock 
can be sold. 

Real Estate—A noticeable ten- 
dency in the legislation of the year 
is further to simplify the forms of 
conveyancing and to do away with 
the technical rules regarding the ef- 
fect of transfers of real estate. 

Uniform State Legislation—The 
twenty-second Conference of Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Laws 
met at Milwaukee, Wis., Aug. 21-26. 
Charles T. Terry of New York was 
elected president to succeed Walter 
G. Smith of Pennsylvania. The time 
of the conference was largely taken 
up in the consideration of the pro- 
posed amendments to the negotiable 
instruments law, the draft of an act 
on the subject of marriages in an- 
other state or country in evasion or 
violation of the laws of the state 
of domicile, the third tentative draft 
of an act to make uniform the law 
of the incorporation of business cor- 
porations, the draft of a Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, the discussion of 
the Uniform Partnership Act, the 
Torrens system of the registration of 
land titles, and the report of the 
committee on the situs of real and 
personal property for purposes of 
taxation. 

The proposed amendments to the 
negotiable instruments law were re- 
committed to the committee on com- 


mercial law for further consideration 
and report in 1913. The draft of 
an act relating to and declaring void 
marriages in another state or country 
in evasion or violation of the laws 
of domicile was finally approved by 
the Conference. The third tentative 
draft of an act to make uniform 
the law of the incorporation of busi- 
ness corporations was considered at 
length and recommitted to the com- 
mittee on uniform incorporation law 
for further consideration. The draft 
of a uniform Partnership Act was 
recommitted to the committee on 
commercial law with directions to re- 
port at the next meeting of the 
Conference; and the committee was 
further authorized, in its discretion, 
to prepare and report a uniform 
Limited Partnership Act. The Com- 
pulsory Workmen’s-Compensation Act 
offered by the special committee on 
compensation for industrial accidents 
was approved tentatively, and the 
committee continued, The report of 
the committee on the situs of real 
and personal property for the pur- 
poses of taxation was discussed at 
length, and received, and the com- 
mittee continued with instructions to 
give further consideration to the sub- 
ject, and to report at the next Con- 
ference. 

The uniform Bills of Lading Act 
was adopted during 1912 in Louis- 
iana; the uniform act relating to 
wills executed without the state in 
Louisiana; and the uniform Ware- 
house Receipts Act in the Philippine 
Islands. The Senate passed a Bills 
of Lading Act substantially similar 
to that recommended by the commis- 
sioners for the states, but no action 
had been taken on it in the House 
during the second session of the 62d 
Congress (see also XIII, Beonomic 
Conditions and the Conduct of Busi- 
ness). 


PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL 
LAW* 


Conferences.—The conference as- 
sembled at Berne, in August, 1911, 


1The treatment of this subject is 
largely based on the Bulletin of the 
Comparative Law Bureau of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, July 1. 1912, and 
covers the period for the latter half of 
1911 and the first half of 1912. 
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under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 
decided to consider, among other 
things, the origin, basis and methods 
of the protectional policy; interna- 
tional loans; foreign investments; 
and the interdependence of the finan- 
cial centers of the world. 

The International Law Association 
at its meeting in Paris, May 21 to 
June 1, 1912, considered various ques- 
tions relating to private international 
law. George Whitelock, secretary of 
the American Bar Association, read 
a paper on the “Development of the 
Injunction in the United States.” 
Other topics treated were “Foreign 
Judgments,” “Unification of the Rules 
of Private International Law,’ and 
“Jurisdiction in Divorce.” (See also 
XIII, “International Congress of 
Chambers of Commerce.” ) 

The Internationale Vereinigung ftir 
vergleichende Rechtswissens¢haft und 
Volkswirtschaftslehre zu Berlin, at 
its meeting held in Heidelberg in 
September, 1911, decided to appoint 
an international commission to at- 
tempt to harmonize the differences 
between the principles of Anglo-Saxon 
and European private international 
law. 

Maritime Law.—Great Britain and 
Belgium have adopted acts carrying 
into effect the recommendations of 
the Brussels Conference of 1910 re- 


lating to collisions and salvage. The 
following provisions contained in the 
English act are of interest in view 
of the disaster to the Titanic: 


The master or person in charge of 
a vessel shall, so far as he can do so 
without serious danger to his own ves- 
sel, her crew and passengers (if any), 
render assistance to every person, even 
if such person be a subject of a foreign 
state at war with His Majesty, who is 
found at sea in danger of being lost, 
and if he fails to do so he shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor. 


The Convention of 1906, regulating 
wireless telegraphy was ratified by 
the United States Senate in April, 


1912. (See also 1, The “Titanic” Dis- 
aster.) 
Aviation—The Internationale Ver- 


einigung fiir vergleichende Rechts- 
wissenschaft und Volkswirtschafts- 
lehre, at its meeting in Heidelberg in 
September, 1911, declared for the 
principle that the air is free to all 
airships, except so far as the safety 
and defense of the subjacent territory 
may make necessary. A similar prin- 
ciple was agreed on at a conference 
between the leading European powers 
held in Paris in November, 1911. An 
English act gives a secretary of state 
the right to prohibit aérial naviga- 
tion over such areas as may be speci- 
fied in the order. 


COURTS 


- ORGANIZATION 


The Judicial Code—The Act of 
March 3, 1911, codifying all laws of 
the United States relating to the ju- 
diciary went into effect Jan. Pe lgiZ: 
On the whole it makes very few sub- 
stantial changes in the law relating 
to the federal courts, as the new code 
is only a rearrangement of existing 
law, and, in most cases, the language 
of the previous law has been used. 
The most important change is in the 
abolition of the circuit courts, with 
the transfer of all their jurisdiction 
to the district courts. While there 
_ was no good reason for the existence 
of two courts of equal rank within 
the same district, yet it is regarded 
as unfortunate by many that the dis- 
trict courts were not abolished so as 


to leave the circuit judges as judges 
of the lower courts, or that these 
judges were not given the same power 
in the new district courts which 
they had in the old circuit courts. 
The only other substantial change 
is the introduction in the federal 
practice of the affidavit of prejudice, 
whereby a litigant may by filing an 
affidavit that the regular judge of 
the district court is prejudiced 
against him prevent such judge from 
sitting in the trial of the case. Va- 
rious questions as to the exact scope 
of this affidavit have already been 
raised in the courts, but it is too 
soon to have any idea how this inno- 
vation will work. 

Supreme Court.——The work of the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
has been increasing very rapidly dur- 
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ing recent years. Beginning about 
ten years ago the court began to 
catch up with the docket and reduced 
the number of cases remaining un- 
disposed of at the close of each year. 
This continued for only a_ short 
time, however, and during the last 
few years there has been an increas- 
ingly larger number of cases undis- 
posed of at the end of every term, 
notwithstanding the fact that the 
Court has been able to hear and 
determine an increasingly larger 
number of cases at each term. At 
the adjournment of the Supreme 
Court in the summer of 1910 there 
were undisposed of 650 cases, of 
which 640 were'on the appellate doc- 
ket and 10 on the original docket. 
At the next term 532 new cases were 
docketed, of which 530 were on the 
' appellate docket, and two on the orig- 
inal docket. During the term the 
court was able to dispose of 502 cases, 
so that when it adjourned in the 
summer of 1912, there were 680 cases 
undisposed of, or an increase of 30 
over the situation at the same time 
the year before. Of the cases so 
disposed of, 499 were appeals from 
the lower courts; of these 155, were 
affirmed, and 83 reversed; of the re- 
mainder 85 were dismissed, 44 were 
settled by the parties, in seven ques- 
tions certified by the lower courts 
were answered and 125 cases 
were denials of petitions for writs of 
eertiorari. 

Commerce Court.—There was con- 
siderable criticism of the newly es- 
tablished Court of Commerce because 
of an alleged tendency in its decisions 
to favor the carriers. Apparently 
as a result of this criticism efforts 
were made to abolish this court by 
withholding from it the necessary ap- 
propriation for expenses, but this was 
prevented by a veto by the Presi- 
dent of the appropriation bills con- 
taining these provisions. Tinally, 
however, the general Legislative, Ex- 
ecutive, and Judicial Appropriation 
Act continued the appropriations for 
the Commerce Court only until March 
4, 1918. Unless some action is taken 
by Congress prior to that time the 
Commerce Court will necessarily cease 
its work. This in no way affects the 
tenure of the judges of this Court, 
as they rank as cireuit judges and 


were provisionally assigned to dif- 
ferent circuits. 

Attorney-General Wickersham in 
his annual report gives statistics as 
to the cases pending in the Commerce 
Court, the applications to that Court 
for injunctions, and the periods of 
litigation in that as compared to the 
Circuit Courts. His conclusion is 
that as compared with the District 
Courts in actions affecting the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, the 
Commerce Court is much more ex- 
peditious, has upheld the Commission 
in a larger percentage of cases, and 
has granted temporary injunctions 
with less frequency. He believes that 
to require the division of the cases 
involving the orders of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in various 
parts of the country, will lead to 
greater expense and greater delay. 

Federal Judicial Appointments.— 
The vacancy in the Supreme Court 
of the United States caused by the 
death of Justice Harlan was filled by 
the nomination on Feb. 19 of Mahlon 
Pitney, Chancellor of New Jersey. 
This appointment developed some op- 
position, particularly from the labor 
unions, on account of some state- 
ments in Chancellor Pitney’s opin- 
ions, but he was finally confirmed on 
March 13 and qualified and took his 
seat March 18. 

The United States circuit judges 
appointed during the year ineluded 
Frederic Dodge, district judge of the 
District of Massachusetts, appointed 
in the First Circuit to succeed Wil- 
liam Schofield, and John B. McPher- 
son, district judge in the Middle Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, appointed in 
the Third Circuit to succeed William 
M. Laning. (See also V, The Fed- 
eral Judiciary.) 

Recall of Judges.—The question of 
the recall of judges continued to ex- 
cite considerable discussion but on the 
whole did not receive any strong sup- 
port. It was noticeable that none 
of the three leading candidates for 
President favored this method of re- 
moving the occupants of the Bench. 
Mr. Roosevelt, however, advocated 
the “recall of judicial decisions,” 
which is discussed at length on other 
pages of the Yrar Boox (see I, 
American History, and II, Popular 
Government and Ourrent Politics.) 
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Impeachment of Judge Archbald.— 
The House of Representatives voted 
13 articles of impeachment against 
Robert W. Archbald, one of the 
United States circuit judges assigned 
to the Commerce Court, and present- 
ed them to the Senate on July 15. 
Prior to his appointment to this po- 
sition Judge Archbald was United 
States district judge for the Middle 
District of Pennsylvania, to which 
position he was appointed by Presi- 
dent McKinley in 1901. Formal pro- 
ceedings were begun in the Senate 
on Dec. 3 (see I, American History). 


PROCEDURE 


Federal Equity Practice—On Nov. 
4 the Supreme Court of the United 
States promulgated a general revi- 
sion of the equity rules, to take effect 
Feb. 1, 1913. This is the first gen- 
eral revision of these rules sitice 1842, 
although the former rules have been 
considerably amended since they were 
originally issued. Two important 
changes are made by the new rules. 
A ease is at issue much more quickly, 
as several of the formal steps in the 
old equity procedure have been cut 
out, including demurrers and pleas. 
Evidence is hereafter to be taken be- 
fore the judge in open court, instead 
of before an examiner, as under the 
present practice. The granting of pre- 
liminary restraining orders is to a 
certain extent restricted by requiring 
that the facts showing the necessity 
for such an order clearly appear, and 
by providing that such an order ob- 
tained without notice must be return- 
able in not more than ten days. The 
new rules not only afford ample op- 


portunity for the speedy trial of 


cases, but seem to require such a trial 
as far as any rules can do so. 

In the equity suit brought by the 
Government against the United Shoe 
Machinery Co., after issue was joined 
and the Government was about to 
take the testimony before an ex- 
aminer under the old equity rules, 
the defendants demanded that the 
public be excluded from the hearing. 
On the matter being presented to the 
court it was held that no person 
other than the parties or their coun- 
sel was entitled to be present at the 
taking of testimony. Attorney-Gen- 


eral Wickersham in his annual report 
urges that when the Government is 
a party that the public has a legiti- 
mate interest in the proceedings, and 
is entitled to know what evidence 
is being given. This is particularly 
true in. suits under the Anti-Trust 
Act, as the newspaper reports of 
the evidence often lead to the dis- 
covery of additional evidence upon 
the point. He points out that the 
new equity rules where they allow 
the testimony to be taken before an 
examiner contain no provision on the 
question of publicity. He also states. 
that suits in equity under the anti- 
trust law involve the taking of so 
much testimony, and the examination 
of such voluminous accounts, that in 
many cases it would be extremely 
difficult to take the testimony before 
the court, especially in view of the 
provisions of the law which requires 
such cases to be heard by at least 
three judges. He therefore suggests 
an amendment to the Expedition Act 
so that where the Attorney-General 
files the certificate provided therein 
and also certifies the case as one 
in which testimony cannot properly 
be taken in open court, that a master 
shall be appointed to take the tes- 
timony in the presence of the counsel 
for the parties and such other per- 
sons as may choose to attend. “ 
Federal Practice at Law.—The 
practice in the federal courts in ac- 
tions at law has for many years been 
required under an Act of Congress 
to conform in its general aspects to 
the practice of the state where the 
court is held. This plan has been 
open to two very important objec- 
tions. There has been no real con- 
formity to the state practice because 
the act has not received an exact ad- 
herence, and the federal courts have 
in many instances refused to follow 
special provisions of the state laws 
which were deemed inconsistent with 
the federal system. There have also 
been a number of variations caused 
by the existence of Acts of Congress 
relating to practice generally, which 
consequently overruled any special 
provisions of the state statutes. At 
the 1912 meeting of the American 
Bar Association a resolution was 
unanimously adopted advocating the 
repeal of the so-called Conformity 
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Act and the establishment of a sys- 
tem of practice in actions at law in 
the federal courts under rules laid 
down by the Supreme Court, just as 
the practice in suits in equity is now 
governed. 

State Legislation—New Jersey has 
adopted an act entirely revising the 
procedure in actions at law. Prob- 
ably the most important feature of 
this is that it leaves the details of 
the practice in pleading to be gov- 
erned by rules of court, although the 
Act itself provides such rules, which, 
however, are subject to modification 
at any time by the courts. It also 
abolishes bills of exceptions and writs 
of error and substitutes appeals by 
which the whole record is brought to 
the appellate court. That court is 
also allowed to take additional testi- 
mony on points which are subject to 
proof by record evidence. 

New York and New Jersey have 
adopted substantially the recommen- 
dation of the American Bar Associa- 
tion to the effect that there shall 
be no reversal unless the substan- 
tial rights of the party have been af- 
fected. 

The legislation of the year shows 
a considerable tendency to modify the 
rules of evidence, particularly in the 
direction of removing disabilities for- 
merly imposed on persons by common 
law or statutes, thus attempting to 
widen the evidence which may prop- 
erly be placed before a jury. 

In Virginia an act was passed 
which forbids the direction of a ver- 
dict. As, however, an act of the 
same session regulates the demurrer 
to the evidence and as the right to 
set aside a verdict and grant a new 
trial will still exist, this provision 
probably does not take away from the 
judge his control over the verdict of 
a jury. 

An amendment to the Ohio consti- 
tution provides for a verdict by three- 
fourths of the jury in civil cases. 

Delay in Litigation.—The agitation 
regarding the law’s delay is probably 
responsible for an act passed by the 
last legislature in New York, which 
contains various provisions tending 
to expedite appeals in criminal cases 
where the defendant has been sen- 
tenced to death. In commenting on 


American Bar Association, President 
Gregory said: 


Such efforts to throw a sop to Cer- 
berus in the way of appeasing the in- 
sane clamor for speed in capital pro- 
ceedings suggests the commentary of 
Edmund Burke that in matters of prop- 
erty where speed was vital there was, 
under the law of Hngland, delay with- 
out limit, but that in matters of life, 
where if a mistake was made it was 
impossible to correct it, under the same 
law no delay whatever was admitted. 


England has been so long held up 
as a model for expedition in the trial 
of cases that the following quotation 
from the Solicitor’s Journal for Aug. 
3, 1912, will probably come as a sur- 
prise to many: 


It must not be supposed by those 
who have, since the beginning of the 
year, read complaints of the arrears in 
the King’s Bench and the delay and 
inconvenience suffered by suitors, that 
such complaints are peculiar to this 
country. 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 


Attitude of the Courts on Questions 
of Constitutionality.—Probably no 
topic has caused more general dis- 
cussion during the past year than 
that of the right of the courts to de- 
clare unconstitutional laws passed by 
Congress or by state legislatures. 
The principles on which the courts 
proceed in such cases are well set- 
tled. It has been declared in numer- 
ous cases during 1912 that a law can 
be set aside as contrary to the pro- 
visions of the constitution only when 
its unconstitutionality is entirely 
clear, or, as it is sometimes stated, 
where its unconstitutionality is ap- 
parent beyond a reasonable doubt. 

Speaking of the attitude which the 
court should adopt regarding general 
provisions in a constitution, Chief 
Justice Winslow of the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin stated: 


When an eighteenth-century constitu- 
tion forms the charter of liberty of a 
twentieth-century government, must its 
general provisions be construed and in- 
terpreted by an eighteenth-century mind 
in the light of eighteenth-century condi- 
tions and ideals? Clearly not. This 
were to command the race to halt in its 


this in his annual address before the| progress, to stretch the state upon a 
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veritable bed of Procrustes. (Borgnis 
v. Falk Co., 133 N. W. 209, Nov. 14, 
1911.) : 


A very similar statement regard- 
ing this attitude is found in the opin- 
ion of Justice Evans of the Supreme 
Court of Iowa, where he says: 


The Constitution was intended to an- 
hounce certain basic principles to serve 
as the perpetual foundation of the 
State. It was not intended to be a 

_ limitation upon its healthful develop- 
ment, nor to be an obstruction to its 
progress. New days bring new prob- 
lems. Legislation must meet these 
problems as they come; otherwise our 
plan of government must prove inade- 
quate. Manifestly, we ought not to be 
swift to adopt such a. technical or 
strained construction of the Constitu- 
tion as would unduly impair the effi- 
ciency of the legislature to meet its 
unavoidable responsibilities. (State v. 
Fairmont Creamery Co., 183 N. W. 895, 

~ Dee, 18, 1971.) , 


The Federal Constitution.—An ex- 
amination of the reports shows that 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the opinions handed down 
during the October, 1911, term, com- 
prising the period from the meeting 
of the court in October, 1911, to its 
adjournment in the Spring of 1912, 
considered two cases in which laws 
of the United States were attacked 
“as unconstitutional, and in both cases 
these laws were sustained. The laws 
thus sustained were the Employers’- 
Liability Act as amended in 1910 
(Second Employers’-Liability Cases, 
‘223 U. S. 1, Jan. 15, 1912) and the 
Safety-Appliance Act as amended in 
1903 (Southern Ry. Co. v. United 
States, 222 U. S. 20, Oct. 30, 1911). 
During the same term of that court 
there were 38 cases in which state 
laws, municipal ordinances, or orders 
of state commissions were claimed 
to be in conflict with some provision 
of the constitution of the United 
States; in 31 of these cases the law, 
ordinance, or order was sustained, 
and in seven it was declared uncon- 
' stitutional. The 31 cases comprise a 
wide variety of laws, many of which 
were claimed to be contrary to the 
Fourteenth Amendment. Of the seven 
eases above mentioned, two were or- 
ders of commissions, one being where 
a track connection between two rail- 


roads had been ordered and there ap- 
peared to be no necessity for it 
(Washington v. Fairchild, 224 U. 8. 
510, April 29, 1912), and the other 
where an order of a state commis- 


sion fixing rates was held to apply - 


to interstate commerce (Railroad 
Commission, Ohio, v. Worthington, 32 
Sup. Ct. 653, May 27, 1912). Three 
other cases were where the state law 
attempted to apply to interstate com- 
merce, one by regulating the hours 
of service of railway employees 
(Northern Pacifie Ry. Co. v. Wash- 
ington, 222 U. S. 370, Jan. 9, 1912) ; 
another by attempting to impose a 
penalty for a refusal to receive goods 
for interstate shipment (Southern 
Ry. Co. v. Reid, 222 U. S. 424, Jan. 
9, 1912); and a third, by imposing 
a tax upon revenues derived from in- 
terstate commerce (Meyer v. Wells, 
Fargo & Co., 223 U. S. 298, Feb. 19, 
1912). In another case a repeal of 
a telephone franchise by a city was 
held to impair the obligation of the 
contract between the city and the 
company (Louisville ». Cumberland 
Telephone Co., 224 U. S. 649, May 13, 
1912). The only case where a state 
law was held directly contrary to 
the Fourteenth Amendment was one 
which, as applied by the state court, 
allowed the recovery of double dam- 
ages from a railroad company as a 
penalty for failure to pay a claim 
within 30 days after demand, even 
though the amount sued for was less 
than the amount demanded (St. 
Louis, ete., Ry. Co. v. Wynne, 224 U. 
S. 354, April 15, 1912). 

State Constitutions.—During the 
period from the Fall of 1911 to the 
close of the sessions of the courts in 
the Summer of 1912, a very large 
number of cases involving the con- 
stitutionality of state laws came be- 
fore the highest courts of the states. 
In many cases the point involved was 
the failure of the law to comply with 
some special provision of the state 
constitution, such as the method by 
which a law must be passed, the way 
in which the subject must be ex- 
pressed in its title, or some provision 
relating to the machinery of the state 
government. An examination of the 
cases in which’ state laws have been 
held unconstitutional because of their 
failure to comply with some of the 
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more general requirements of consti- 
tutions, such as due process of law 
or the right to enter into contracts, 
has shown nine laws which have 
failed because of such a provision. 
These will be discussed more in detail 
later under their appropriate head- 
ings. 

Restrictions on Power of Courts 
over Laws.—The new constitution of 
Ohio, as adopted during the past 
year, provides that no law of the 
state shall be declared unconstitu- 
tional unless at least six of the seven 
judges of the Supreme Court concur 
in the decision, or unless the Su- 
preme Court affirms a decision of the 
Appellate Court declaring the law un- 
constitutional. 

A suggestion was made by ex-Pres- 
ident Roosevelt in his speech before 
the Ohio Constitutional Convention 
that a referendum, vote should be 
taken upon decisions of courts hold- 
ing laws unconstitutional. It was 
not intended to apply this plan to 
all decisions and the application of 
it has not been definitely formulated 
nor included in any proposed consti- 
tutional amendments. (See also I, 
American History, and II, Popular 
Government and Ourrent Politics.) 

In view of the objections which 
are being made to decisions of Ameri- 
can courts declaring laws unconsti- 
tutional, it is interesting to note that 
two French writers, Raoul de La 
Grasserie (De la Fonction et des ju- 
risdictions de Cassation en Legisla- 
tion Comparée) and Jules Coumoul 
(Traité de Pouvoir Judiciare), ad- 
vocate giving the Court of Cassation 
the same power over legislation. 

Interstate Commerce.—One of the 
provisions of the federal constitution 
most frequently resorted to for an ex- 
tension of the legislative power of 
Congress is the interstate commerce 
clause. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has sustained the 
amendment of 1903 to the Safety- 
Appliance Act, whereby the provi- 
sions of that act were applied to all 
vehicles used on any railroad en- 
gaged in interstate commerce instead 
of only to vehicles which were actu- 
ally engaged in moving interstate 
traffic (Southern Ry. Co. v. United 
States, 222 U. S. 20, Oct. 30, 1911). 
The decision holding unconstitutional 


a state law imposing a penalty for 
failure to receive goods for interstate 
shipment has already been noted 
(Southern Ry. Co. v. Reid, supra). 
The Act of Congress regulating the 
rules of liability applied to accidents 
to railway employees engaged in in- 
terstate commerce was sustained un- 
der the commerce clause of the con- 
stitution (Second Employers’ Liabil- 
ity Cases, 223 U. S, 1, Jan. 15, 1912). 
(See also XXII, Trade, Transporta- 
tion, and Communication.) 

The justices of the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts advised the legis- 
lature that a bill requiring all con- 
vict-made goods imported into the 
state to be so labeled would be un- 
constitutional as an interference with 
interstate commerce (Opinion of the 
Justices, 98 N. E. 334, May 3, 1912). 

Monopolies—An Act of Oklahoma 
which forbade combinations in re- 
straint of trade but allowed combina- 
tions in furtherance of trade disputes 
between employers and employees was 
sustained by the Court of Criminal 
Appeals of that state (State v. Coyle, 
122 Pac. 243, March 23, 1912). An 
Act of Iowa prohibiting the sale of 
commodities at different prices in dif- 
ferent localities in the state with the 
intent to affect the business of com- 
petitors was also sustained (State v. 
Fairmont Creamery Co., 133 N. W. 
895, Dec. 18, 1911). 

Labor Laws.—The workingmen’s- 
compensation acts came before the 
courts of several of the states. The 
so-called elective laws were sustained 
in Massachusetts (Opinion of the 
Justices, 209 Mass. 607, 96 N. E. 
308, July 24, 1911), Ohio (State v. 
Creamer, 97 N. E. 602, Feb. 6, 1912), 
and Wisconsin (Borgnis v. Falk Co., 
133 N. W. 209, Nov. 14, 1911), and 
a compulsory law was upheld in 
Washington (State ». Clausen, 117 
Pac. 1101, Sept. 27, 1911). An elec- 
tive law was declared unconstitu- 
tional in Montana only because it al- 
lowed a common-law action against 
the employer who had already con- 
tributed to the fund from which the 
employees were to be paid (Cunning- 
ham v. Northwestern Imp. Co., 119 
Pac. 554, Nov. 21, 1911). 

An Illinois Act limiting employ- 
ment of women to ten hours a day 


/in certain establishments, including 
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hotels, was sustained (People v. 
Elerding, 98 N. BH. 982, June 21, 
1912), and a similar act in Califor- 
nia limiting the hours to eight hours 
a day was also sustained (Ex parte 
Miller, 124 Pac. 427, May 27, 1912). 

In Minnesota an officer of a rail- 
way company was prosecuted under 
a statute of that state for requiring 
an agreement from an employee as 
a condition of employment that such 
employee would agree not to remain 
a member of a labor union. The 
defendant was released on habeas 
corpus as the court held the statute 
unconstitutional in so far as it pun- 
ished anyone who required such an 
agreement as a condition of employ- 
ment. ‘This decision is based upon 
the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in Adair v. 
United States (208 U. S. 161), where 
a similar provision in an Act of 
Congress was held in conflict with 
the Fifth Amendment to the fed- 
eral Constitution, The Minnesota 
court states that while that amend- 
ment does not apply to the states, 
yet it is so similar to the Fourteenth 
Amendment that a decision under it 
as to an Act of Congress must be 
equally binding as to an act of a 
legislature. The Minnesota court 
points out that the Adair case did 
not pass upon the question of whether 
the portion of the Act of Congress 
forbidding coercion of an employee 
to make such an agreement is con- 
stitutional, and consequently does 
not determine that question in re- 
gard to the Minnesota Act, as the 
defendant in the Minnesota case was 
not charged with coercing the em- 
ployee. The court indicates, however, 
that a different conclusion would 
probably be reached in regard to co- 
ercion, and that the statute would be 
sustained to this extent. (State v. 
Daniels, 136 N. W. 584, June iG 
1912.) 

The justices of the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts advised that a 
bill providing that no action could 
-be maintained against a trade union 
or an association of employers for a 
tortious act alleged to have been com- 
mitted by such a union or by such 
employers would be unconstitutional 
(Opinion of the Justices, 98 N. E. 
337, May 8, 1912). 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States sustained a Massachusetts 
statute requiring assignment of 
wages to secure loans of less than 
$200 to be aecepted by the employer 
and recorded and to have the consent 
of the employee’s wife (Mutual Loan 
Co. v. Martell, 222 U. 8. 225, Dee. 
Ii, 1911). An Act of Missouri re- 
quiring payment of wages at least 
twice a month, was sustained as a 
reasonable exercise of the police 
power. Three out of the seven jus- 
tices said that the act goes to the 
very verge of the constitutional power 
and implied that they would dissent 
but for a previous decision of the Su- 
preme Court of that state (State v. 
Missouri Pac. Ry. Co., 147-8. W. 118, 
May 7, 1912). It may be noted that 
similar laws have been held unconsti- 
tutional in Pennsylvania, California, 
and Indiana. (See also XVII, La- 
bor Legislation.) 

Division of Governmental Powers, 
—The ordinary provision of state 
constitutions dividing the government 
into the executive, legislative, and 
judicial departments has been invoked 
against laws providing for the com- 
mission form of government for cit< 
ies. It has been held, however, in 
Nebraska (State v. Ure, 135 N, W. 
224, March 12, 1912), and in Min- 
nesota (State v, Mankato, 136 N. W. 
264, May 17, 1912), that this provi- 
sion does not apply to cities, 

An Act of Connecticut giving diree- 
tions for the administration of land 
held by trustees under a will for a 
public library has been held uneon- 
stitutional as an encroachment of the 
legislature upon the power of the 


courts to administer the trust 
(Bridgeport Library vy. Burrough 
Home, 82 Atl. 582, March 7, 1912). 


Freedom of Contract.—The only 
state law which has been held uncon- 
stitutional as interfering with the 
right of contract is one of Illinois 
giving a subecontractor’s lien, even 
though the original contractor had 
agreed with the owner to waive all 
right to a lien (Kelly », Johnson, 
25 Ill. 135,.95 N. E. 1068, June 20, 
1911). 

Due Process of Law.—The decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States declaring unconstitutional a 
law of Arkansas as not affording due 
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process of law has already been noted 
(St. Louis, etce., Ry. Co., v. Wynne, 
supra). In Wyoming a law requir- 
ing any person constructing a ditch, 
canal, or reservoir to take a surety 
bond from the contractor and making 
the owner personally liable for the 
debts in case of his failure to take 
the bonds was held unconstitutional, 
both because it imposed a liability 
where no benefit had been received 
and also because it required the bond 
to be taken from a surety company 
(Geo. Bolln Co. v. North Platte Co., 
121 Pac. 22, Feb. 13, 1912). A drain- 
age law of Utah was held unconstitu- 
tional as allowing the petitioners to 
determine what land should be in- 
eluded in the district without giving 
other land owners so included an op- 
portunity to be heard on this question 
(Argyle v. Johnson, 118 Pac. 487, 
Sept. 26, 1911). a4 

The water-power law of Wisconsin 
was declared unconstitutional as lack- 
ing in due process of law and as in- 
terfering with the use of property 
(Water Power Cases, 134 N. W. 
330, Jan. 30, 1912). As applied to 
undeveloped water powers this act 
allowed persons not riparian owners 
to apply to the Railroad Commission 
of the state for a franchise to build 
.a dam and develop a water power and 
to secure upon such application a 
limited permit or franchise subject 
to the payment of a franchise fee 
and various other restrictions. In 
the case of developed water powers, it 
repealed all permits or franchises 
previously granted for the mainte- 
nance of dams, but allowed the own- 
ers of such dams to apply for new 
franchises within a certain time and 
to secure such franchises subject to 
the same terms as new franchises. 
The state and municipalities were 
given power to acquire water power 
by special condemnation proceedings 
before the Railroad Commission. In 
fixing values of any water power ac- 
quired under the act no allowance 
was to be made for any franchise 
value or increase in land value sub- 
sequent to the franchise. The court 
held that the right of the state was 
restricted to regulation of navigation 


on the rivers of the state and that. 


the ownership of the water powers 
was vested in the riparians. It con- 


sequently declared that the act was 
unconstitutional as preventing ripa- 
rian owners from using their prop- 
erty in a way which was recognized 
by the law as not an interference with 
the public right of navigation and as 
failing to provide for proper com- 
pensation when the property of the 
riparian owners was acquired. 

Initiative and Referendum.—After 
the Supreme Court of Oregon had 
sustained the validity of laws en- 
acted under the provisions of the ini- 
tiative and referendum in the consti- 
tution of that state, the case was 
taken to the Supreme Court of the 
United States by writ of error under 
the claim that these provisions of the 
Oregon constitution were in violation 
of Sec. 4 of Art. 4 of the constitu- 
tion of the United States, providing 
that the United States shall guaran- 
tee to every state a republican form 
of government. That court, in an 
opinion by Chief Justice White, re- 
fused to consider whether provisions 
like the initiative and referendum 
operated to change the form of gov- 
ernment to one other than a republi- 
can one, on the ground that this is 
exclusively a political question for 
the determination of Congress. (Pa- 
cifie Telephone Co. v, Oregon, 223 U. 
S. 118, Feb. 19, 1912.) 


NON-CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 


Trusts.—The Supreme Court of the 
United States applied the Sherman 
Act in the case of a Terminal Rail- 
road Association in which various 
railroads, entering the city of St. 
Louis held stock. This was required 
to be reorganized in such a way as 
to afford the companies desiring to 
use the terminal facilities an equal 
share in the control and management 
of the association (United States v. 
Terminal Railroad Association, 224 
U. S. 383, April 22, 1912). 

In the so-called Bathtub Trust 
case, after an entry of a decree in 
favor of the Government by the Cir- 
cuit Court of the United States for 
the District of Maryland, an appeal 
was taken by the defendant to the 
Supreme Court, where the decree was 
affirmed. This compels the dissolu- 
tion of a combination consisting of 
16 corporations and 64 individuals, 
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who were manufacturers of or job- 
bers in enameled iron ware. It ap- 
‘peared that the agreement under 
which the combination operated 
bound its members not to sell to. job- 
bers outside of the combination, and 
to sell only at a price fixed by a com- 
mittee of six. The jobbers who were 
not in the combination could not ob- 
tain enameled ware from any manu- 
facturer who was a party to the 
agreement, and the jobbers were re- 
quired to agree not to re-sell to 
jobbers except at the fixed prices. 
One of the important questions con- 
sidered by the court was the effect 
of the monopoly conferred by the 
patents held by the manufacturers. 
tt was decided that the agreements 
were clearly beyond what was neces- 
sary to protect the use of the patent, 
and on this point the court said: 


Rights conferred by patents are, in- 
deed, very definite and extensive, but 
they do not give, any: more than other 
rights, an universal license against posi- 
tive prohibitions.. The Sherman law is 
a limitation of rights, rights which may 
be pushed to evil consequences and 
therefore restrained. (Standard Sani- 
tary Mfg. Co. v. United States, Novy. 
16, 1912). 


In an action against the Interna- 
tional Harvester Co. of America the 
Supreme Court of Missouri imposed a 
fine of $50,000 which was afterward 
reduced on rehearing to $25,000. 
This was on the ground that the 
company, which was a subsidiary of 
the general company, was acting as 
a sales agent for the trust in that 
state, where the trust was not li- 
censed to do business (State v, In- 
ternational Harvester Co., 141 S. W. 
672, Nov. 14, 1911). 

Following the decision in the Amer- 
ican Tobacco Co. case (AMERICAN 
Year Boor, 1911, 168) the 
_ United States Court for the Southern 
District of New York entered a final 
decree in the suit against the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Co. This requires the 
American Tobacco Co. to divide into 
four smaller companies and also re- 
quires a division of the subsidiary 
companies so that the business pre- 
viously controlled by the American 
Tobacco Co. will be in the hands of 
14 corporations. The individual de- 
fendants are restrained from increas- 
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ing their interest in the various cor- 
porations and the corporations are 
forbidden to have common officers or 
directors (United States v, American 
Tobacco Co., 191 Fed. 371, Noy. 15, 
1911). An effort was made by par- 
ties who were opposed to the form 
of this decree to secure its vacation 
by application to the Supreme Court, 
but this was denied on the ground 
that only those who were parties to 
the record had the right to make this 
objection (Ex parte Leaf Tobacco 
Board of Trade, 222 U. S. 578, Dee. 
11, 1911). 

Following an interlocutory decree 
in a suit under the Sherman Act 
against the E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Powder Co., a plan of dissolution 
was agreed to between the Govern- 
ment and the defendants, and this 
plan was approved by the Circuit 
Judges in the District Court of the 
United States for the District of 
Delaware. This provided for a dis- 
solution of seven of the defendant cor- 
porations and the distribution of the 
property among the stockholders and 
the division of the remainder of the — 
property of the company between it 
and two new corporations. 

In suits brought under the same 
law against the Pacific Coast Plumb- 
ing Supply Association; the Alumi- 
num Company of America; the Cen- 
tral West Publishing Co., Western 
Newspaper Union, and American 
Press Association, the defendants 
voluntarily submitted to final decrees 
entered by the court commanding the 
dissolution of the combinations and 
enjoining various practices set up in 
the petition filed by the Government. 

Following the termination of the 
trial of the Chicago packers, steps 
were taken for the voluntary disso- 
lution of the National Packing Co. 
The details of this dissolution were 
submitted to the federal Department 
of Justice, and it is believed by it 
that the new arrangement will ac- 
complish a restoration of competitive 
conditions and obviate the necessity 
of any action under the Sherman 
Act. 

The most important of the civil 
suits under the Sherman Act which 
were proceeding during the year 
were those against the United States 
Steel Corporation: the Hamburg- 
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American Packet Co., and other 
trans-Atlantic lines alleged to be con- 
trolling steerage traffic; and the 
Great Lakes Towing Co., and others 
alleged to be monopolizing the tow- 
ing facilities on the Great Lakes. 
The leading new suits brought under 
the Act were against the Interna- 
tional Harvester Co.; the National 
Cash Register Co.; the United Shoe 
Machinery Co.; the Keystone Watch 
Co., and various others. 

The Government was not particu- 
larly successful in prosecutions to 
enforce criminal liability under the 
Sherman Act. 
of these prosecutions was that of 
the packers at Chicago, which re- 
sulted in a verdict of acquittal of 
all the defendants, on March 7, 1912. 
The trial at Detroit of the defend- 
ants who were concerned in the 
Bathtub Trust resultéd in a disagree- 
ment of the jury, March 14, 1912. 
A demurrer to an indictment against 
the National Cash Register Co. and 
its directors was overruled, and the 
trial of the defendants began on Noy. 
18, 1912. In the prosecution of the 
United Shoe Machinery Co. and its 
officers, a demurrer was sustained 
by Judge Putnam to one indictment 
and to one count in a second indict- 
ment, from which decision the Gov- 
ernment has appealed to the Supreme 
Court. 

A report from the Department of 
Justice showing the various prosecu- 
tions and suits brought under the 
Sherman law indicates that in all 128 
cases have been commenced under that 
Act. These are divided by adminis- 
trations as follows: Harrison, 7; 
Cleveland, 8; McKinley, 3; Roosevelt, 
44; Taft, 66, 

Interstate Commerce—trThe Su- 
preme Court of the United States, 
reversing the Court of Commerce, 
held that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has the power to require 
a uniform system of accounting by 
carriers on the Great Lakes and re- 
ports thereunder, and that such sys- 
tem and reports need not be limited 
to the transportation business of the 
companies but may cover all business, 
including the maintenance of amuse- 
ment parks, ete. (Interstate Com- 
merce Commission v. Goodrich Tran- 
sit Co., 224 U.S. 194, April 1, 1912). 


The most prominent | 


The liability of a railroad company 
under the so-called Carmack amend- 
ment has been held not only to ap- 
ply to actions in federal courts but 
also to be enforceable in any state 
court (Galveston, ete., Ry. Co. v. Wal- 
lace, 223 U.S. 481, Feb. 19, 1912). 

A railroad company engaged in in- 
terstate commerce cannot refuse to 
accept for shipment intoxicating liq- 
uors which are consigned to prohi- 
bition territory. The Supreme Court 
of the United States holds as it has 
previously done that under the fed- 
eral law the traffic in intoxicating 
liquors is entirely legal and that 
therefore the duty of a common car- 
rier extends to this-as well as to any 
other legitimate object of commerce 
(Louisville & N. R. Co. v. F. W. Cook 
Co., 223 U. 8. 70, Jan. 22, 1912). 
(See also XVI, The Liquor Traffic 
and Problem, and XXII, Trade, 
Transportation, and Communication. ) 

Regulation of Public Service Com- 
panies—There were various cases de- 
cided during the year where decisions 
of commissions or city councils were 
set aside by the courts. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States, 
reversing the Supreme Court of 
Washington, held void an order of 
the Railroad Commission of that 
state requiring trackage connection 
between two railroad companies, 
where there appeared to be no proof 
of inadequate service or of a public 
demand for such connection (Wash- 
ington v, Fairchild, 224 U. S. 510, 
April 29, 1912). 

A similar order of the Railroad 
Commission of Mississippi was held 
void as unreasonable by the Supreme 
Court of that state (Mississippi Rail- 
road Commission v. Yazoo & M. V. 
R. Co., 56 So., 668, Dec. 18, 1911). 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States, affirming the decree of the 
Cireuit Court of Appeals, enjoined 
the enforcement of an order of the 
Ohio Railroad Commission fixing 
rates on coal carried via the Great 
Lakes as a regulation of interstate 
commerce (Railroad Commission v, 
Worthington, 32 Sup. Ct. 653, May - 
27,. 1912). 

An order of the Corporation Com- 
mission of Oklahoma fixing telegraph 
rates was held void by the Supreme 
Court of that state as failing to af- 
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ford the company an adequate return 
(Western Union Tel. Co. v. State, 
121 Pac. 1069, Jan. 9, 1912). 

The federal District Court held 
void as failing to afford a proper re- 
turn on the investment, an ordinance 
of the local council of Belleville, Mo., 
requiring a five-cent street-railway 
fare in the village (East St. Louis 
Ry. Co. v. Belleville, 193 Fed. 95, 
Jan. 31, 1912). ( See also XXII, Pub- 
lie Services.) 

Employers’ Liability—The Supreme 
Court has considered various ques- 
tions arising under the federal Em- 
ployers’-Liability Act as applied to 
railroads in the territories or en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. The 
rule of liability as laid down in that 
Act has been held to apply to actions 
in state courts and to supersede en- 
tirely all of the previous state laws 
on the subject, provided the person 
injured comes within the térms of 
the federal Act (Second Employers’ 
Liability Cases, 223 U. S. 1, Jan. 31, 
1912). As the federal law practically 
covers nearly all railroad employees 
it will be seen that very little place 
is left for the operation of state laws 
governing this subject. (See also 
XVII, Labor Legislation.) 

Right of Administration—A deci- 
sion of considerable importance, in 
view of the increase in employers’- 
liability legislation and because in 
many cases the employee is an alien, 
was rendered regarding the right of 
a foreign consul to administer the es- 
tate of a foreigner dying within his 
jurisdiction. It was held that the 
treaties do not give this right as 
against a state law giving the right 
of administration to the public ad- 
ministrator in the absence of rela- 
tives or other persons entitled to the 
administration (Rocea v. Thompson, 
223 U. S. 317, Feb. 19, 1912). 

Patents.—Probably no decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States during the past year has at- 
tracted more general attention than 
the one upholding the right of the 
holder of a patent to restrict the ar- 
ticles which can be used with the 
patented machine. The specific ques- 
tion involved was on a. certificate 
from the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit in 
a case where a mimeograph was sold 


‘the general copyright. 


under a restriction that it should be 
used only with ink supplied by the 
manufacturer, and the defendant, 
with knowledge of the restriction, sold 
the user other ink, the question being 
whether such sale constituted contrib- 
utory infringement of the patent. 
The majority of the Supreme Court 
in an opinion by Justice Lurton, with 
whom Justices McKenna, Holmes, and 
Van Devanter concurred, held that 
the patent law gives the patentee the 
right to withhold the patented arti- 
cle from sale entirely and that con- 
sequently it also gives him the right 
to sell it subject to such restrictions 
as he desires to impose, so that a vio- 
lation of such restrictions would be a 
violation of the patent. Chief Jus- 
tice White, with Justices Hughes and 
Lamar concurring (Justice Day being 
absent), dissented, claiming that the 
patent law gave no right to enforce 
restrictions regarding the use of ar- 
ticles not covered by the patent, and 
suggesting the propriety of an amend- 
ment of the law by Congress to ob- 
viate the construction placed upon it 
by the majority of the Court. After 
Justice Day returned to the bench 
and Justice Pitney had taken his 
seat, a motion for rehearing was 
made and the United States filed a 
petition for leave to intervene and 
participate in the rehearing, but both 
applications were denied (Henry v. 
A. B. Dick Co., 224 U. S. 1, March 
11, 1912). It should be noted that 
a contrary decision in this case would 
not have affected the right of the pat- 
entee to impose such restrictions and 
to maintain an action for damages 
for a violation of them but would 
have only denied him the right to 
maintain his action under the patent 
laws. (See also XXI, Patents and 
Inventions.) 

Copyright—A novel application of 
the copyright law appears in a deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of the 
United States to the effect that mov- 
ing pictures based upon a story con- 
tained in a copyrighted work amount 
to a dramatization of the work and 
consequently to an infringement of 
This decision 
was rendered in a case involving mov- 
ing pictures to illustrate the story 
of Ben Hur (Kalem Co. v. Harper 
Bros., 222 U. S., 55, Nov. 13, 1911). 
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Labor Litigation—A somewhat new 
use of the labor injunction is found 
in an action brought in Massachu- 
setts by members of a labor union 
asking an injunction restraining the 
officers of the union from calling a 
strike. The court held that the rem- 
edy was one which might be applied 
in the proper case but that the union 
was justified in the calling of a strike 
and hence could not be interfered 


THE LEGAL 


Department of Justice.—The mag- 
nitude of the work which is now 
being done by the federal Depart- 
ment of Justice is seen by the fact 
that, according to the report of the 
Attorney-General, during the past 
year it required the services of 48 
attorneys at Washington, and 326 
attorneys outside of Washington. 
Three thousand two hundred and for- 
ty-two civil cases to which the United 
States was a party, and 16,158 crim- 
inal prosecutions were disposed of 
in the Cireuit and District Courts 
of the United States, and 1,212 cases 
in the Court of Claims. ‘The Gov- 
ernment was a party to or had a 
substantial interest in 144 cases on 
the appellate docket disposed of by 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States at the October term, 1911. 
The United States was appellant in 
41 of these cases, and appellee in 
97; it was substantially interested 
in five and the other was a certifi- 
cation of questions. Of the 41 cases 
in which the United States was ap- 
pellant, 25 were decided in its favor, 
and nine against it; in four cases 
there was a partial modification, 
while one case was dismissed by the 
Government, one by the Court for 
want of jurisdiction, and one was 
affirmed by stipulation. Of the 97 
eases in which the Government was 
appellee, 36 were determined in its 
favor and eight against it; two were 
modified; four were dismissed by the 
opposite party; eight were dismissed 
by the Court; one was abated by 


death; in one error was confessed, 


and the remaining 37 were denials or 
petitions for writs of certiorari. In 
the five cases in which the Govern- 


with (Minasian v. Osborne, 96 N. E. 
1036, Nov. 29, 1911). 

In Kentucky a suit was brought 
by an employer against a union with 
whom he had made a contract to 
furnish labor, but no recovery was al- 
lowed as it appeared that the contract 
had expired before the members of 
the union quit work (Saulsberry v. 
Coopers’ Union, 143 8S. W. 1018, Feb. 
27, 1912). 


PROFESSION 


the one case in which a question was 
certified, the decision was in favor 
of the contention of the United 
States. 

American Bar Association.—The 
35th annual meeting of the American 
Bar Association was held at Milwau- 
kee, Wis., on Aug. 27-29, inclusive. 
Frank B. Kellogg, of St. Paul, was 
elected president for the ensuing year. 

Legal Education.—The Association 
of American Law Schools held its 
annual meeting at Milwaukee, Wis., 


"in connection with the American Bar 


Association. This is an association 
composed of those law schools in the 
country which are willing and able 
to maintain the standard set by it as 
a minimum for proper instruction in 
law. Several new schools were admit- 
ted at the Milwaukee meeting. Henry 
M. Bates, dean of the Law School of 
the University of Michigan, was 
elected president for the following 
year. 

Admission to the Bar.—The section 
on legal education of the American 
Bar Association has been considering 
for some time uniform rules for the 
admission to the bar. A voluminous 
report was made by a special commit- 
tee of this section at the Boston meet- 
ing in 1911. The report indicated 
that the trend of court rules and of 
law-school curricula is toward length- 
ening the period of study, increasing 
the practical work required of the 
student, and making the examina- 
tions more searching and thorough. 
At the Milwaukee meeting of the as- 


‘sociation a resolution was adopted 


advocating that both instruction in a 
law school and work in a law office be 
required as a prerequisite to the tak- 


ment had a substantial interest and | ing of a bar examination. 
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CRIMINAL LAW 


Winriam EF. MrKetn 


Most of our state legislatures meet 

only biennially, and by far the greater 
number hold their sessions in the un- 
even numbered years. There has 
therefore been, comparatively speak- 
ing, little statutory criminal law en- 
acted during the year 1912. Several 
states, however, have enacted such 
legislation, which may be divided into 
seven classes: laws for the protection 
of health; laws for the protection of 
business; laws for the protection of 
minors and females; laws for the 
protection of the ballot; laws for 
the prevention and detection of 
crime; laws relating to punishment 
for crime; miscellaneous. 
Laws for the protection of health 
have been enacted in New Jersey, 
Virginia, South Carolina, Maryland, 
and in Rhode Island and Kentucky, 
Virginia has declared hypnotizing, 
except by a physician, a crime. 
Rhode Island and Kentucky have 
abolished the public drinking cup. In 
South Carolina and Maryland it has 
been made a misdemeanor to sell nar- 
eotic drugs without a prescription, 
and in Rhode Island thus to sell poi- 
sons. 

Laws for the Protection of Business. 
—Many new laws have been passed, 
or old laws amended, looking to the 
protection of men in their business 
dealings. Maryland has made the 
charging of more than certain speci- 
fied rates of interest by so-called 
“Joan sharks” a misdemeanor; New 
York and New Jersey have declared 
it to be a misdemeanor to make either 
directly or indirectly any false state- 
ment in writing respecting the finan- 
cial condition of any person or cor- 
poration for the purpose of obtaining 
loans, credit, or property. New York 
has also declared it to be a misde- 
meanor to circulate a false rumor 
derogatory to the financial condition 
of any bank, building association, 
etc., or to make a false statement in 
connection with the sale of real es- 
tate; the same state has made it a 
felony to falsify books or reports of 
corporations subject to the banking 
law. Maryland has made more strin- 
gent the law against misbranding 


gold and silver. New York and Vir- 
ginia have extended the law of for- 
gery to include writings not hereto- 
fore the subject of this crime. Gas 
has been made the subject of larceny 
in South Carolina, and ice in ponds 
the subject of the same crime in New 
Jersey. 

Two laws have been enacted, one in 
Virginia and one in South Carolina, 
that will doubtless have to pass the 
test of constitutionality. , The Vir- 
ginia law makes it a misdemeanor to 
borrow money from any person con- 
ducting the business of a salés to- 
bacco warehouseman upon a written 
promise to sell tobacco through such 
person and the failing to comply with 
the conditions of the promise. The 
South Carolina act provides that if 
any person shall enter into a con- 
tract to lease lands or to cultivate 
lands on shares of crops, and shall, 
without just cause, and with intent 
to defraud the owner, abandon or re- 
fuse to enter into possession and cul- 
tivation of said lands to the injury 
of the owner, he shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor. The statute further 
provides that the lessor shall likewise 
be guilty of a misdemeanor if, in 
breach of the agreement, and with 
intent to cheat and defraud the les- 
see, he shall withhold from him the 
entry and possession of the land. 
These two statutes, necessary as they 
are to meet the peculiar economic 
situation of the states in which they 
were enacted, embody a distinct de- 
parture from the principles of the 
criminal law, in that the first statute 
makes a mere failure to pay a debt a 
crime, and the second makes the like 
provision for a failure to cultivate 
lands in breach of contract. If these 
laws pass the test of constitution- 
ality, we may look for many more of 
similar character, for they are de- 
signed to meet a very real economic 
situation in the southern states. 
South Carolina has also made it an 
offense for an employer of labor who 
requires notice from his employees of 
the time such employee will quit 
work, to fail to give notice to such 
employees of his (the employer’s) 
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purpose to shut down 
work, 

Laws protecting females and minors 
have been enacted in New Jersey and 
Kentucky. In New Jersey it has 
been made a misdemeanor to furnish 
cigarettes, cigarette papers, and to- 
bacco to minors under 18 years of 
age. Kentucky has made it a crime 
to induce a female to enter a house 
of prostitution; to aid in juvenile de- 
linquency; and to sell liquors to mi- 
nors, or to allow minors to enter a 
saloon. 

Laws for the Protection of the 
Ballot—New York and Minnesota 
have enacted corrupt-practices acts 
for the better protection of the bal- 
lot; and Maryland proposes a change 
in her constitution so as to disfran- 
chise and to debar from any office of 
profit or trust any person who bribes 
another to vote or refrain from vot- 
ing at elections, or knowingly votes 
illegally, and to allow the legislature 
to make the person offering a bribe 
at elections alone guilty. (See also 
Il, Popular Government and Current 
Politics.) 

Laws for the Prevention and De- 
tection of Crime.—Several states have 
enacted laws looking to the preven- 
tion and detection of crime. A stat- 
ute in New Jersey makes stringent 
regulations governing the manufac- 
ture, sale, carrying, ete., of deadly 
weapons, forbids the concealed car- 
rying of such weapons without a per- 
mit, and requires retail dealers to 
keep a register of such sales. South 
Carolina provides for a force of ru- 
ral police. South Carolina and Ken- 
tucky have provided for exhuming 
bodies of persons supposed to have 
been murdered; South Carolina also 
makes it a misdemeanor to embalm 
a dead body without permission of 
the coroner or magistrate when there 
is suspicion of crime in connection 
with the cause of death. A proposed 
law of the federal Government would 
prohibit the publication in newspa- 
pers of the details of a crime com- 
mitted. This bill provides: 


or stop 


It shall be unlawful for any person, 
corporation, or association to print or 
publish in any newspaper or other pub- 
lication in the District of Columbia an 
account of any murder, or alleged mur- 
der, or any other actual crime, suicide, 
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or other accident, injury, or tragedy of 
any kind wherever the same may have 
been committed or happened, or alleged 
to have been committed or happened, 
other than a mere statement of the 
fact that such a crime, tragedy, or ac- 
cident has happened, or is alleged to 
have happened, without details or com- 
ments of any kind with respect to such 
crime, accident, or tragedy, or in re- 
spect of, or about, any person connected 
with or related to, or alleged to be, or 
to have been connected with or related 
to the same. 

That any person, corporation, or as- 
sociation who shall violate any of the 
provisions of this Act shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor and shall be fined not 
less than five hundred nor more than 
five thousand dollars, to which may be 
added imprisonment in the District Jail 
or Workhouse for not exceeding one 
year. 


An important act has been passed 
in Kentucky defining and punishing 
what is known as “sweating” or the 
“third degree.” The statute defines 
“sweating” to be “the questioning of 
a person in custody charged with 
crime, in an attempt to obtain infor- 
mation from him concerning his eon- 
nection with the crime or knowledge 
thereof, after he has been arrested 
and is in custody, as stated, by plying 
him with questions or by threats or 
other wrongful means extorting from 
him information to be used against 
him as testimony upon his trial for 
such alleged crime.” The statute fur- 
ther provides that confessions ob- 
tained by means of such sweating 
shall not be admissible in evidence; 
and makes the punishment for sweat- 
ing a fine of not less than $100 nor 
more than $500, or confinement 
in the county jail not less than ten 
nor more than 60 days, or both fine 
and imprisonment at the discretion 
of the court or jury trying the case. 
A similar law has been introduced in 
the legislature of Rhode Island. 

Punishment for Crime.—South Caro- 
lina has joined the increasing num- 
ber of states that have substituted 
electrocution for hanging. A simi- 
lar law has been proposed in Louis- 
jana. Virginia has joined North Car- 
olina in providing for the infliction 
of the death penalty for the crime 
of burglary. Kentucky amended her 
law providing for the parole of con- 
victs so as to provide that on a con- 
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vict’s application”for parole, not only 
shall his record for deportment in 
the penitentiary be considered, but 
also the record of the trial and a 
statement of the judge presiding at 
the trial of all the facts proved on 
the trial which he deems important 
for the full comprehension of the 
ease. An act also provides that here- 
after the Board of Prison Commis- 
sioners, which paroles prisoners, shall 
be appointed by the governor, with 
the advice and consent of the senate, 
instead of being elected by the legis- 
lature. (See also XVIII, Correction.) 

Miscellaneous.—Other statutes re- 
lating to criminal law enacted dur- 
ing the year 1912 are: statutes mak- 
ing “book-making” a crime (South 
Carolina) ; extending the law relating 
to arson (South Carolina) ; burglary 
(Bhode Island); and public drunken- 
ness (Georgia); making the unau- 
thorized use of automobiles:a crime 
(Virginia); restricting the erime of 
grand larceny (New York). 

An important step has been taken 
by the Massachusetts legislature, 
which is likely to be the forerunner 
of similar legislation in other states. 
A recent act provides: 


Any person in this commonwealth 
who is kept in confinement awaiting 
trial for more than six months after 
having been indicted, and who is finally 
acquitted or discharged without trial, 
if the delay in trial was not at his 
request or with the consent of his at- 
torney of record, may receive compen- 
sation for the period of his confine- 
ment after the lapse of said six months 
and until his acquittal or discharge : 
provided, that the payment of compen- 
fation is approved by the judge who 
presided at the trial, or in the case 
ef a discharge without trial, approved 
‘by a justice of the Superior Court sit- 
ting at a session for criminal business 
in and for the county in which the in- 
dictment was found. Such. compensa- 
tion shall be paid by the county in 
which the indictment was found and 
shall be equivalent to the amount which 
the indicted person earned or received 
from his regular employment for any 
period of equal length during the two 
years immediately preceding his confine- 
ment; and if he had not employmént, 
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the compensation shall be such reason- 
able sum as shall be determined by 
the judge who presided at the trial, or 
in case of a discharge without trial, 
by a justice of the Superior Court sit- 
ting at a session for criminal business 
in and for the county in which the 
indictment was found. The judge or 
justice, upon application by the person 
acquitted or discharged, shall give a 
hearing at which such person or his 
representative may be present, if he so 
desire, and the district attorney or 
other officer representing the common- 
wealth or the county may also be pres-. 
ent, and the person acquitted or dis- 
charged and the commonwealth or 
county may offer testimony as in any 
civil case. The decision of the judge 
or justice shall be final. 


This law is most important in that 
it introduces into our law a princi- 
ple, known indeed to other systems 
of law, but heretofore absent from 
the common law—the principle that 
the state should reimburse those suf- 
fering from the delays of the crimi- 
nal law. The logical extension of this 
principle, an extension that is being 
much. discussed, is that the state 
should also reimburse a person who 
has suffered from the miscarriage of 
the administration of the criminal 
law as well as from its delay. Thus 
it is proposed to compensate a per- 
son who has been convicted of a 
erime, suffered imprisonment there- 
for, and is subsequently shown to 
have been innocent. 

Another radical step was proposed 
in a bill introduced in the last ses- 
sion of the New York legislature. , 
This bill provided for the election in 
every county of a public defender. 
The duty of this officer was to defend, 
without charge, and to represent gen- 
erally, all persons who had been in- 
dicted by the grand jury of the coun- 
ty who were without means to employ 
counsel and who desired the services 
of said public defender. He was to 
have the power to employ deputies, 
clerks, ete., and also counsel to assist 
him at the trial of important cases. 
The bill did not come to a vote dur- 
ing the session of 1912, but the mat- 
ter is still being agitated. 


X. PUBLIC RESOURCES AND PUBLIC WORKS 


PUBLIC LANDS 


Morris BrIEn 


Legislation—For many years the 
Secretaries of the Interior, Commis- 
sioners of the General Land Office 
and special commissions appointed 
by Congress or by the President 
have reported that the plan of dis- 
posing of the public lands enacted 
many years ago and well adapted 
to the prairie country in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and the Middle West, 
is wholly inadequate for the present 
needs of the country in disposing of 
lands in the arid and semi-arid re- 
gion, where the same possibilities 
of agriculture under natural condi- 
tions of rainfall do not exist. To 
remedy in part the difficulties in 
question, Congress passed, on June 
6, 1912, an important bill governing 
entries under the general homestead 
law, which reduces the period of 
residence heretofore required from 
five years to three years. To offset 
this shortening of the required time 
of residence and to make sure that 
the homesteader shall become an ac- 
tual resident on the land, he is re- 
quired to cultivate not less than one- 
sixteenth of the area of his entry be- 
ginning with the second year of the 
entry, and not less than one-eighth 
beginning with the third year of 
the entry and continuing until final 
proof is made of the necessary re- 
quirements of residence and cultiva- 
tion. In addition to this, the law 
provides that the entryman shall be 
entitled to a continuous leave of ab- 
sence from the land for a period not 
exceeding five months in each year 
after establishing residence. Before 
this law was passed, absence was 
permitted only in special cases of 
sickness, destruction of crops, or 
other inevitable casualty, and the 
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law did not take into account the 
severe winters which prevail in most 
of the area now subject to home- 
stead entry, a condition which had 
been met from time to time by 
special statutes regarding particular 
states or parts of states. 

By an Act approved Feb. 19, 1912, 
Congress extended to the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Nations in Oklahoma 
the principles of the Act of June 
22, 1910 (see AMERICAN YEAR Book, 
1910, p. 303), which permits the 
acquisition of title, for agricultural 
purposes under the public-land laws, 
to the surface of land valuable for 
coal and asphalt. This leaves the 
minerals open to special disposition 
by sale or lease independently of 
the agricultural utilization of the 
surface. Congress further extended 
the application of the principle of 
the Act of June 22, 1910, by the 
Act of Aug. 24, 1912, which pro- 
vides for agricultural entries to give 
title for agricultural purposes to the 
surface of lands containing oil and 
gas. 

A bit of legislation of small in- 
trinsic importance which may be 
fruitful of important results is the 
section of the Act of Aug. 24, 1912, 
which authorizes the Secretary of 
the Interior to patent not to exceed 
7,680 acres of semi-arid land to 
Luther Burbank for the purpose of 
propagating the spineless cacti, 
erecting necessary improvements and 
clearing and tilling the soil. Pay- 
ment is to be made at the rate of 
$1.25 per acre, except in cases where 
the land is within the limits of 
any railroad grant, where the price 
will be $2.50 per acre. No patent 
is to issue until Burbank shall have 
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had upon said land or some part 
thereof for a period of two years 
at least 100,000 growing plants of 
spineless cacti of a character suita- 
ble for animal food. ‘The selection 
of land requires the approval-of the 
Secretary of the Interior and must 
be unsuitable for agricultural pur- 
poses under present methods of agri- 
culture. In the discussion upon this 
bill the hope was expressed that by 
making the desert wastes capable of 
producing spineless cacti, the range 
suitable for grazing cattle might be 
very greatly increased, with the ex- 
pectation that the price of beef would 
thereby be reduced. 

Sale of Indian Lands.—About 1,- 
400,000 acres of land located within 
several Indian reservations in Mon- 
tana, Wyoming and Utah were placed 
on public sale during the year. These 
lands are not particularly valuable, 
most of them having been; on the 
market for some years at higher 
prices than those fixed for the pres- 
ent sale. During the year the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs has proceeded 
with the allotments of lands to In- 
dians on the various Indian reserva- 
tions; approximately 144,000 acres 
haye been allotted to 651 Indians. 
In most of these cases the title which 
will pass to the Indians is restricted 
by the provision that the land can 
not be sold in whole or in part nor 
charged with any debt of any kind 
for a period of 25 years. Indians 
of this class are called non-competent 
Indians. The Secretary of the In- 
terior has, however, the authority to 
designate as competent those In- 
dians who, in his opinion, are quali- 
fied to manage their own affairs, 
and thus to relieve them of these 
and all other restrictions regarding 
their property and possessions. 

Carey Act Lands.—By the Act of 
Aug. 18, 1894, Congress provided for 
the donation to each of the desert- 
land states of 1,000,000 acres of 
desert land which they should cause 
to be irrigated and reclaimed, in 
order that the same might be dis- 
posed of to actual settlers in small 
tracts. Later legislation increased 
the area to be donated to some of 
the states. Under the provisions of 
this Act the several states make 
contracts with companies for the 


tically nominal 


construction of irrigation works, and 
when water is ready to be furnished 
to the lands, the United States 
patents to the state the lands so 
ready for reclamation. The state 
thereafter sells the lands to actual 
settlers in small tracts at a nominal 
charge for the land, but with the 
requirement that the reasonable cost 
of the irrigation works, as agreed 
upon between the state and the ir- 
rigation company, shall be paid by 
the settlers. In some cases the an- 
ticipated result of a successful ir- 
rigation system has been realized, 
but in order to avoid some of the 
unfortunate conditions that have 
arisen in connection with some of 
these projects, the Department of 
the Interior is now giving each proj- 
ect closer scrutiny, careful examin- 
ation being made of the lands it is 
proposed to irrigate and also of the 
source of the water supply and 
the practicability of the proposed’ 
scheme. 

Public Land Surveys.—In the YEAR 
Book for 1910 (p. 303) reference 
was made to the Act of June 25, 
1910, which practically abolished the 
contract system of surveying the pub- — 
lic lands and authorized the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to have the sur- 
veys made by competent surveyors 
selected by him. The year 1911 was 
the first year in which the system 
was in full force, and the first year’s. 
work is regarded as_ satisfactory- 
Approximately 30,000 miles were 
surveyed in 1911 with a direct sav- 
ing to the Government of about 
$150,000. In addition to this there 
is a saving of from one'to two years. 
in the time required for the final 
approval of the surveys so per- 
formed, 

Classification of Public Lands.— 
The activities of recent years in 
throwing greater safeguards about 
the disposition of public lands and | 
providing special means to prevent 
the wholesale acquisition at prac- 
rates of lands es- 
pecially valuable on account of coal, 
oil or other minerals has led to 
special care in the classification of 
the public lands before sale or other 
disposition. For many years the 
ovlv classifieation attempted by the 
Government was that of the sur- 
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weyors who subdivided the land, and 
their inexpert reports were of com- 
paratively little value. Great areas 
of lands valuable for minerals of 
one kind or another were disposed 
of under the general public-land laws 
on nominal payments, and even un- 
der the laws governing the disposi- 
tion of lands valuable for coal, oil, 
phosphates, etce., payment was made 
at a flat price, irrespective of the 
real: value of the land. At the pres- 
ent time an important part of the 
work of the Department of the In- 
terior is that of classifying the pub- 
lic lands. The work is done by the 
Geological Survey, a large part of 
the field work involving the deter- 
mination of the values of the coal 
lands, and the segregation of the 
lands valuable for gas, oil, phos- 
phates, or other minerals. (See also 
Mineral Resources, infra.) 


Disposition of Public Lands.—The 
total area of public and Indian lands 
entered during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1912, was 14,574,688.82 
acres, a decrease of more than 3,000,- 
000 acres as compared with the area 
entered in the year 1911. The total 
cash receipts from the sale of pub- 
lic lands during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1912, were $6,671,718.54. 
From the sale of Indian lands there 
was received in addition $2,284,538.- 
37. These figures represent a de- 
crease of about $1,000,000, as com- 
pared with the receipts for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1911. ‘The area 
patented and finally disposed of dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1912, was 10,135,475, a decrease from 
the year 1911 of more than 2,000,000 
acres. About one-half the area pat- 
ented was taken under the home- 
stead law. 


MINERAL RESOURCES 


U. S. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
GEORGE OTIS SMITH 


Scope of the Work.—On May 24, 
1912, the United States Geological 
Survey completed its thirty-third 
year. Beginning with an annual ap- 
propriation of $100,000 and with a 
force of less than two score scientists 
and clerks, it has enlarged its ac- 
tivities until it now expends more 
than $1,500,000 a year and carries 
on its rolls 800 or more regular 
appointees, besides many assistants 
during each field season. The work 
of the Survey has a wide range, 
varying from researches in pure 
science to investigations whose bear- 
ing is strictly economic. In response 
to almost any inquiry that may be 
made relating to the nation’s min- 
eral resources, some Survey report 
or discussion can be found, perhaps 
prepared along the lines of pure 
science and embodying philosophic 
treatment, yet now available and 
adaptable for some wholly utilitarian 
purpose. 

Publications—The Survey has 
published to the present date 1,200 
books, which comprise, however, a 
far greater number of separate re- 
ports, and 2,100 maps, the ‘total of 
the editions sas up into tens 


of millions. During the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1912, it published 
181 new books and 36 reprints, ag- 
gregating 467,728 copies, and 90 topo- 
graphic maps aggregating, including 
reprints, 982,412 copies. It ~ dis- 
tributed during the same year 522,- 
930 books and 684,129 maps. 
Topographic Maps.—tThe first word 
in the Survey’s activities is the 
topographic map as a necessary basis 
for geologic and engineering opera- 
tions. This great “mother map” of 
the country is being constructed at 
the rate of about 250 sq. miles a 
step, and the Survey is taking one 
of these steps every fourth day, that 
is, from 90 to 100 new maps are 
published annually. Nearly 40 per 
cent. of the United States has been 
thus far covered, the scales gener- 
ally used being 1:62,500 (approxi- 
mately 1 mile to the inch) for the 
more closely settled areas, 1:125,000 
(approximately 2 miles to the inch) 
for the sparsely settled regions of 
high relief, and 1:250,000 (approxi- 


,mately 4 miles to the inch) for re- 


connaissance surveys. Larger scales 
are employed for some special maps, 
such as those of mining districts, 
for which the seale may be as large 
as 1:9,600, 6 inches to the mile. 
Codperation between the federal 
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Survey and state geological surveys 
and other state organizations is a 
most important factor in advancing 
this topographic work, the total 
amount appropriated by state or- 
ganizations last year, mostly on the 
dollar for dollar basis, being ap- 
proximately $180,000. (See State 
Geological Surveys, infra.) 

Land Classification and Develop- 
ment.—During the last four or five 
years the U. S. Geological Survey 
has been called upon in constantly 
increasing degree to apply the re- 
sults of its scientific study of the 
mineral resources of the nation to 
the problems of the practicable eco- 
nomic development of these resources 
—their fullest possible utilization 
with a minimum of waste. The na- 
tion is, for instance, the largest 
owner of coal lands, oil lands, phos- 
phate lands, and waterpower sites 
in the United States, holding the 
title to an area of such mineral 
lands aggregating more than 90,000,- 
000 acres. In 1906 the Government 
began the policy of withdrawing 
from publie entry all lands believed 
to be underlain by coal, and since 
that time many other withdrawals 
have been made, including not only 
coal land, but also land containing 
the other resources mentioned, This 
action has been taken pending in- 
vestigation of these resources by the 
Survey, which in the case of coal 
lands is followed by their classifica- 
tion, appraisal, and restoration to 
entry. Lands of the other classes 
remain withdrawn pending proposed 
legislation by Congress which shall 
provide for their proper development. 
Under the present policy of classify- 
ing coal land, adopted April 10, 1909, 
each 40-acre tract is classified and 
valued according to the tonnage and 
quality of its coal, the prices rang- 
ing all the way from the minimum 
of $20 or $10 an acre, according 
to whether the land is situated less 
or more than 15 miles from a rail- 
road, for land containing lignite, to 
“more than $400 an acre for land 
underlain by thick beds of high- 
grade bituminous coal. In the last 
three and one-half years, to Dec. 1, 
1912, the Geological Survey has class- 
ified and appraised as coal lands 17,- 
460,069 acres, with a formal valua- 


tion of $742,638,249. At the mini- 
mum price at which such lands were 
formerly sold, this acreage would 
have brought only $296,006,740. 
Withdrawals of coal land are still 
outstanding to the extent of 66,- 
000,000 acres, but these lands are 
being classified by the Survey at a 
rate approximating 10,000,000 acres 
a year. Although there is some criti- 
cism of such “conservation” of a 
natural resource, perhaps the best 
argument as to the soundness of 
the policy lies in the ready accept- 
ance of the tonnage estimates and 
valuations by purchasers of coal 
land, the increasing amount of Gov- 
ernment coal land purchased, and 
the fact that the Survey is con- 
stantly receiving requests that cer- 
tain coal-bearing tracts be classified. 
Although $400 or even $200 an acre 
may be asserted by speculators to 
be a prohibitive price, yet when this 
is stated at the tonnage rate (1 cent 
or less per ton), it is seen to be 
very moderate. Some of the coal 
beds on Government land run as 
high as 50,000 tons or more of re- 
coverable coal to the acre. 

The national Government is also 
taking an active interest in the pub- 
lie land containing petroleum de- 
posits, with which may be associated 
natural gas. Large areas of the 
western oil fields have been examined 
by the Geological Survey and with- 
drawals of oil land, based on its tre- 
ports, have been made aggregating 
4,677,302 acres in Arizona, Califor- 
nia, Oregon, Wyoming, Utah, New 
Mexico, Colorado and Louisiana. 
These lands have been withdrawn 
from entry in anticipation of much 
needed legislation, the ‘present gold- 
placer law under which oil or gas. 
land must be acquired being ab- 
surdly inadequate and resulting in 
fraud and waste. In the belief that 
the Government should retain a sup- 
ply of petroleum for the American 
Navy, in which every new ship is be- 
ing equipped with oil-burning boilers, 
the President recently withdrew, on 
recommendation of the Survey, about 
68,000 acres of oil land in California 
as_a naval petroleum reserve. (See 
XII, The Navy.) 

The deposits of phosphate rock in 
Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, Montana 
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and Florida are of undoubted great 
potential value. Those on the public 
lands are believed to be the largest 
known deposits, and as a result of 


investigations by the Geological 
Survey, 3,291,527 acres of phos- 
phate land now stand withdrawn 


awaiting legislation to provide for 
their proper location and develop- 
ment. (See also XXVI, Agricultural 
Chemistry.) 

Water Resources.—An important 
phase of the Survey’s work is its 
study ‘of the water resources of the 
country, in aid of economic work 
relating to inland navigation, devel- 
opment of water power, prevention 
of floods, reclamation of arid lands 
by irrigation, drainage of swamps, 
and municipal water supply. The 
study of the flow and volume of 
streams and of the character of their 
water, together with’ investigations 
of underground water, has been sys- 
tematically carried on for many 
years. Records of the daily flow 
of streams have been collected at 
more than 1,500 stations throughout 
the United States for long periods. 
Last year 1,105 stream-gauging sta- 
tions were maintained. 

A detailed study of western rivers 
by Survey engineers during the last 
three years has developed the fact 
that many very great water powers 
are still owned by the Government. 
A large number of power sites on 
public lands have been withdrawn 
from entry, aggregating 1,831,941 
aeres, distributed along the impor- 
tant power streams of the western 
states. Reservoir site withdrawals 
have also been made to the extent of 
101,758 acres. 

Alaskan Resources.—The Geologi- 
eal Survey’s work in Alaska is being 
pushed steadily ahead. The present’ 
annual appropriation for this work 
is $100,000. As the territory em- 
braces over half a million square 
miles the investigations are divided 
into two classes, broad reconnais- 
sances and detailed surveys, both 
topographic and geologic. During 
the field season of 1910, areas 
amounting to 13,815 sq. miles were 
covered by reconnaissance  topo- 
graphie surveys, the resulting maps 
being published on a scale of 1:250,- 
000 or 1:500,000, and 36 sq. miles 


by detailed topographic surveys, on 
a seale of 1:62,500. In the same 
season geologic reconnaissance sur- 
yeys were made of 8,635 sq. miles 
and detailed geologic surveys of 32 
sq. miles. 


STATE GEOLOGICAL SURVEYS 
Frank W. DEWoLr 


The work of the 35 state surveys 
is of great importance to the coun- 
try. During 1912 they employed 
approximately 100 men on _ con- 
tinuous service and expended about 
430.000 from direct appropriations 
by the various states. In addition, 
about $180,000 was contributed to 
codperative work by federal bureaus. 
Work of the various geological sur- 
veys which has been under way for 
several decades now forms the basis 
for estimates of our mineral re- 
sourees with a view to conservation 
and intelligent development. The 
new popular interest in conservation 
has already reacted to strengthen 
and enlarge the work of the state 
organizations, although the. official 
surveys in Maine and South Caro- 
lina were abandoned during the year. 

Topographic Maps.—The prepara- 
tion of topographic maps in codpera- 
tion with the U. §. Geological Sur- 
vey was continued in 13 states and 
resulted in the completion of an 
area of about 9.000 sq. miles. The 
maps,are prepared primarily as a 
basis for geologic studies, but serve 
many other useful purposes. and are 
rapidly coming to be in great de- 
mand. A large area of the country 
was covered topographically by the 
Government, without the help of co- 
operating states. (See also U. S. 
Geological Survey, supra.) 

Economic and Detailed Areal Sur- 
veys.—A growing part of the work 
of the state surveys is of practical 
or economic character. It is de- 
voted either to a particular resource 
of importance, or to a_ particular 
area in which several subjects may 
warrant investigation. Most of the 
reports for counties, quadrangles, or 
other units, are mainly concerned 
with practical or applied geology. 
Progress in the various states for 
the year 1912 is summarized in the 
following pages. 
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Stone and Minerals for Building 
Purposes and the Arts.—Important 
deposits of stone and minerals avail- 
able for building, or for use in ce- 
ment, concrete, road-ballast, or in 
the arts, are found in many states. 
Investigations were made as follows: 

Field work in the marble belt of 
Alabama was carried on. Reports 
on limestones and cement materials 
of northwestern Georgia and also of 
Illinois were published. Scientific, 
studies of all the dolomites of Iowa 
were carried well toward completion. 
Preliminary papers on the Lehigh 
district and on the York Valley 
limestone belt of Pennsylvania were 
in preparation. Concrete materials 
were studied in Iowa, and examina- 
tions of general quarry conditions in 
Minnesota and Nebraska were under 
way. Tests of the strength and elec- 
trical resistance of building stones 
were carried on in Vermont. ' A re- 
port on important sandstones of the 
_Lake Superior shore of Wisconsin 
was completed. Slates in the west- 
ern portion of Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia were investigated and reports 
advanced well toward publication. 

Clay deposits of Colorado, east of 
‘the mountains, and elsewhere in the 
vicinity of large towns, were tested 
for publication about the end of 
the year. In Illinois, a report on 
the chemistry of sand-lime brick was 
issued and another on “No. 2 fire 
clays” was in preparation. In Min- 
nesota and Nebraska, general clay 
reports, accompanied by practical 
tests, were carried well toward com- 


pletion. A bulletin on phosphate 
and fuller’s earth of Florida was 
issued. 


Sand for glassmaking was investi- 
gated in eastern Missouri, and a re- 
port was published in Oklahoma. In 
the same state a bulletin on volcanic 
ash was issued and another on gyp- 
sum was in preparation. 

Coal and Lignite—A number of 
investigations mentioned in the last 
issue of the YEAR Boox (p. 586) 
“were carried to completion, and 
others were continued. The new 
map of the Coosa coal fields of Ala- 
bama’ is being engraved for early 
issue. Part II of a report on coal 
mining and conservation in Arkansas 
was distributed and attracted wide 


attention. In Illinois, a codperative 
mining investigation has been fin- 
ished and a number of special reports 
will be published during the next six 
months. In Missouri, Oklahoma and 
Washington the results of recent 
coal surveys were issued. The 
Broad-Top coal field of Pennsylvania 
was surveyed in detail. New lig- 
nite beds were located and mapped 
in North Dakota. Reports on the 
lignite of South Dakota were in- 
cluded in a number of county re- 
ports in preparation. In Tennessee 
coals were examined, and in the 
southwestern part of Virginia coals 
underlying some 1,500 sq. miles of 
territory were mapped in codperation 
with the U. S. Geological Survey. 
Important coal fields of West Vir- 
ginia were described in two county 
reports issued during the year. 
Three other reports were in press, 
and two were in preparation. 

Metallic Ores——A report on the 
Virgilina copper district in Virginia 
was made ready for printing, and 
another devoted to gold deposits of 
the James River basin was sent to 
press. 

A report on the iron ores of Mis- 
souri was published during the year. 
In Alabama, the third edition of a 
report on iron-making was nearly all 
in print. Progress was made in re- 
ports on the red iron ore of the 
Chattanooga district of Tennessee: 
the ores of the Blue Ridge and of 
western Virginia; the Florence dis- 
trict of Wisconsin. 

In Colorado a number of camps 
which were important producers of 
silver and lead are now yielding 
zine, and locally give promise of 


copper. Detailed topographic and 
geologic maps of the Monarch- 
Tomichi district and of the Alma 


district were made ready for print- 
ing. The Gold Brick district and 
the Bonanza district were studied 
and mapped. A report on the Rabbit 
Ear Range was nearly finished. The 
lead and zine field of northwestern 
Illinois was thoroughly covered in a 
report now in press. Work on the 
adjoining district in Wisconsin was 
in progress. A new report on zine 
of northeastern Tennessee was pub- 
lished. 

Oil and Gas—In Alabama a co- 
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operative report on the Fayette Co. 
gas fields was awaiting printing. 
Petroleum industries of southern 
California were investigated. A 
bulletin on the main oil fields of 
Lawrence and Crawford counties, Ill., 
was in press, and progress reports 
from scattered fields were in prepar- 
ation. The Carlyle field was de- 
scribed in a codperative bulletin. A 
detailed bulletin on the Ponca City 
oil and gas field, Okla., was in press, 
and a reconnaissance survey in 
southwestern Oklahoma was com- 
pleted. Carbon and Converse county 
fields. of Wyoming are described in 
a report which was in press, and the 
Nacrona Co. field, in a bulletin in 
preparation. 

Miscellaneous Reports and Maps.— 
A state map of Colorado, showing 
topography and hypsometrie color- 
ing, and another showing geology, 
were nearly finished. A base map of 
Illinois on a scale of 8 miles to the 
inch, and another for geology, were 
published. A model showing topo- 
graphy and geology of Minnesota 
was in preparation. A base map of 
Tennessee, on a scale of 1:500,000, 
was finished. 

Reports relating to statistics and 
general conditions of the mineral 
industries were prepared in most of 
the states. A large volume describ- 
ing the resources of Michigan was 
begun, and two volumes of scientific 
and economic importance on _ the 
Keweenaw Series, by A. C. Lane, 
were published. General reports 
were published on the geology of 
Tennessee and on metal mining in 
Washington. Chemical studies on 
the oxidation of the natural sul- 
phides were continued in Missouri. 
A report on peridotite dikes of 
Pennsylvania, and another summar- 
izing engineering data from topo- 
graphic surveys, were in press in 
Pennsylvania. In Vermont a report 
was prepared regarding the general 
geology of the Green Mountain re- 
gion and the history of Lake Champ- 
lain. An interesting contribution 
was finished on rill-channels in lime- 
stone. 

Detailed Areal Surveys—In many 
state general detailed reports, based 
on topographic maps, and involving 
a special study of one or more min- 


erals of commercial value, were made 
as usual. For the want of a better 
name they are classed as detailed 
areal reports. 

Studies of the foothills forma- 
tions of the Front Range in Colo- 
rado were made ready for publica- 
tion. Reports on the geology of the 
coastal plains of Georgia and of 
Virginia were published. In _ MIlli- 
nois, codperation with the U. 8S. 
Geological Survey resulted in the 
survey of eight quadrangles. One 
bulletin on the Peoria district was 
published and two folios were in 
press. Areal work was extended to 
several counties of Iowa and the 
Pleistocene of the northwestern part 
of the state was under investigation. 
In Michigan, 200 sq. miles of pre- 
Cambrian formations, west of the 
Gogebie iron range, were surveyed. 
In Minnesota four quadrangles were 
mapped. In Missouri, reports on 
Jackson Co. and on the Rolla quad- 
rangle were made ready for the 
printer. Four counties in Nebraska 
were examined in detail. In Okla- 
homa the Nowata, Vinita and Clare- 
mont quadrangle reports were pre- 
pared in codperation, and the field 
work was finished for the Hominy 
quadrangle. Two counties in the 
northwestern part of South Dakota 
were completely surveyed, and re- 
ports on four counties in the south- 
western part were published. In 
Tennessee one quadrangle was under 
survey; and in Vermont two quad- 
rangles in the northern part of the 
state were mapped. A large area 
including the coal fields of south- 
western Virginia was surveyed. In 
West Virginia a series of county 
reports including geology, topog- 
raphy, and soil conditions are being 
issued at a rapid rate. Reports for 
two counties were published, three 
others were in press, and the field 
work was finished for two additional 
counties. In Wisconsin general areal 
surveys were continued in the north- 
west part of the state. 

Surface and Underground Water.— 
As the density of population of the 
United States increases, more and 
more study is needed to supply ade- 
quate water for municipal use and 
for manufacturing purposes. In a 
number of states detailed surveys 
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as to quantity and availability of 
water are in progress. In Alabama 
a great many analyses of waters 
from wells and springs were made, 
‘and gauge readings of important 
streams were continued. In Colo- 
rado mineral waters were studied 
and 200 samples were collected for 
analysis. An investigation was also 
made of the disappearance of Ar- 
kansas River, with the idea of pro- 
tecting the rights of water users. 
Connecticut and Georgia codperated 
with the U. S. Geological Survey in 
the study of underground water sup- 
ply. A report on the underground 
waters of western Florida was pub- 
lished. In Tllinois the artesian 
waters of the LaSalle region were 
analyzed in codperation with the 
State Water Survey. A notable re- 
port on the artesian waters of Iowa, 
prepared in codperation with the U. 
8. Geological Survey during many 
years, was in press; also industrial 
waters were studied and gauges 
maintained on a number of rivers. 
A bulletin on underground and sur- 
face water of North Carolina was 
completed, and a report on mineral 
waters of Oklahoma was in prepara- 
tion. Investigations of underground 
waters in North Dakota have now 
been completed for the eastern half 
of the state. Studies were continued 


in South Dakota to disclose the 
amount and cause of decrease of 
artesian pressures. In Tennessee a 
report on the Doe Riyer was in 
progress in codperation, a bulletin 
on water powers of Tennessee was 
under way, and a survey of three im- 
portant rivers was completed and 
published, in coéperation. In Vir- 
ginia a volume on the waters of the 
coastal plains was published. In 
Wisconsin a report on the water sup- 
ply was nearing completion. 

Soil Surveys.—Soil surveys of grow- 
ing importance were under way in 
a number of the states. In many 
cases they were made by the geolog- 
ical surveys in codperation with the 
U. 8. Bureau of Soils. A report on 
the soils of Florida was published. 
Two volumes on the soil geology of 
the southern and the northern 
peninsulas of Michigan, including 
agricultural and climatic conditions, 
were distributed. In North Caro- 
lina a report on swamp lands was 
in progress. In Tennessee one county 
was surveyed. In West Virginia 
complete county reports, which are 
being published at a rapid rate, in- 
clude soil maps and descriptions 
prepared in codperation. ‘The soils 
of northwestern Wisconsin were de- 
scribed in a recent publication of the 
Wisconsin Survey. 


WATER POWERS 


H. A. von Scxon 


Development.—The development of 
water power may be accomplished by 
concentrating a stream’s gradual fall 
at one point behind a dam, or by di- 
verting the river’s flow in canals, 
flumes or pipes to a lower down- 
stream point; and by passing the 
falling water column through tur- 
bines and tubes connected to them 
from the upper to the lower water 
level and thus converting about 80 
per cent. of the natural energy into 
useful work on the turbine shaft. 

Water power is the most perma- 
nent, abundant and economic energy 
source in the service of man. .Its 
origin is precipitation and gravity, 
and it is thus ever replenished and 
constant; it may be developed from 
every flowing stream, the ocean’s 


tides and waves, and the application 
of its energy to the mechanical work 
agencies is automatic and continuous, 
involving no waste or diminution 
of the original power source. 

The history of water power utili- 
zation begins with the civilization 
of the human race; the Egyptians 
floated stationary paddle wheels on 
the Nile, transmitting the wheels’ 
motion to pumps and raising water 
from the river for the irrigation of 
their farms. Water power ground 
corn and wheat from time imme- 
morial, marked the location of set- 
tlements and towns, and developed 
some of the most important modern 
industries. Before steam power was 
known water power had only the wind 
as a rival power source, the per- 
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fection of the steam engine seemed, 
for a time, to relegate water power 
to oblivion, but transmission of the 
electric current not only reinstated 
it in its former superiority, but 
opened for it a much broader and 
more valuable field of usefulness. 
From the operation of the small 
grist mill on the murmuring creek, 
water power progress is evidenced 
by the harnessing of the Father of 
the Waters for a power yield of a 
quarter-million horse power at one 
point to light the houses and propel 
the machinery in many towns and 
cities hundreds of miles from the 
source of the power. 

The cost of water power develop- 
ment varies according to physical 
conditions from $100.00 to $200.00 
per horse power, and the value of 
power may be from $20.00 to $100.00 
per horse power per year. A water 
power of normal development condi- 
tions can, at present, compete suc- 
cessfully with the most economic 
power product from any other source, 
and the gradual reduction of availa- 
ble fuels and their constantly in- 
creasing values is a guarantee that 
water power will maintain this 
vantage in the future. 

Investigations of Power Resources. 
—The study of our water-power 
resources has only of recent years 
commanded the attention which its 
importance demands. The U. S. 
Geological Survey is now carrying 
on systematic observations of stream 
flow in all sections of this country 
and several states are engaged in 
similar work. Examinations of 
reservoir facilities have also been 
entered upon by the federal Govern- 
ment and the states of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maine, Wisconsin and 
Massachusetts. The determination 
of the fall of water courses is being 
pursued by the national Government 
and some states, and the develop- 
ment of river’s topography is like- 
wise progressing. However, it will 
be several years before all the data 
have been collected which are re- 
quired for an accurate inventory of 
the available water power and the 
advantageous development sites. (See 
also U. 8. Geological Survey, supra.) 

Water Powers of the United States. 
—The available water power in the 


United States has recently been es- 
timated by the Government at 60 
million horse power, of which ap- 
proximately four million horse power 
is now in service. The largest de- 
velopment is that of Niagara Falls, 
with 260,000 h. p. on the American, 
and 118,000 h. p., on the Canadian 
side;. this is probably about one- 
fourth of the output capacity of 
that power opportunity. Power sites 
now in a stage of development in- 
elude, in addition to about 120 of 
smaller output: 


Horse 
Power. 
Mississippi River, at Keokuk, 
ROW BEES cleiahe a crecaon wear teietae 250,000 
White River, near Tacoma, 
WWVIRAT es cs nts cain inl nga le or ccs ae 100,000 
Tennessee River, near Chatta- 
NOOLA, ENTS saris cna le we toes 50,000 
Tallulah River, in northern 
Georgia. gallica yess cole 50,000 
Coosa River, in southern Ala- 
AAA Meas, cal slits euieiemieiest 50,000 
Connecticut River, at Shel- 
burne Falls, Mass........- 30,000 
Yadkin River, in North Caro- 
ERIE Foes one el baat deity Sipe ere ce 30,000 
Missouri River, at Rainbow 
WOGUIS We, ctu wrseretives nel maceieee 28,000 
Battle Creek, Colorado...... 27,000 
Ocoee River, Tennessee...... 22,000 
Au Sable River, Mich........ 20,000 


The capital now invested in water 
power developments in the United 
States aggregates one billion dollars. 

Flow Regulation—As water-power 
values grow, the subject of flow 
regulation becomes of first impor- 
tance, as many of the otherwise most 
resourceful American ‘water-power 
rivers are subject to such extreme 
flow fluctuations that commercial 
water-power utilization is hardly 
practicable. This is one of the lead- 
ing issues of the general conserva- 
tion question, as partial flow regula- 
tion of such rivers as the Ohio, Ten- 
nessee, Cumberland, Missouri and 
Mississippi would not only diminish 
the destructive floods, but would 
create water-power values of suffi- 
cient earning capacity to repay the 
investment in flow regulation works. 
A beginning on flow regulation has 
been made by the federal Govern- 
ment on the Mississippi River head- 
waters in Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
and New York, Pennsylvania and 
Wisconsin have inaugurated water 
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- conservation programmes which are 
* calculated greatly to enhance the 
water-power resources of these states. 
A noteworthy private undertaking 
of this character is that of the Wis- 
consin River Improvement Co., repre- 
senting the water powers of that 
river, who have within the last 
five years constructed sufficient stor- 
age reservoirs to conserve about 
three-fifths of the river’s flood dis- 
charges. 

Public regulation and control of 
water powers are exercised by the 
national Government and the states. 
Water powers on the public domain, 
forest reserves, and military and 
Indian reservations may be developed 
under leases from the proper depart- 
ment; a rental is charged for the 
occupancy of the necessary lands. 
Developments on navigable rivers re- 
quire Congressional consent and are 
subject to the supervision of the 
War Department in accordance with 
a general Act of 1910 which author- 
izes the collection of compensation 
from water-power users for direct 
benefits derived from any storage 
reservoirs maintained by the Govern- 
ment, or from the acquisition and 
maintenance of any forested water- 
shed, or lands at the headwaters of 
such stream, wherever such shall be 
for the benefit of navigation. The 


constitutionality of imposing a trib- 
ute for benefits growing out of Gov- 
ernment works not distinctly author- 
ized by the Constitution is ques- 
tioned by some leading authorities. 
Government control over water-power 
development on the public domain, 
reservations, and on navigable rivers 
is practically absolute. 

State Regulation.—New York State 
regulates water-power companies do- 
ing electric power business through 
a public service commission which 
has power to enforce just and rea- 
sonable current charges. Wisconsin 
has comprehensive laws controlling 
water powers and regulating rates 
charged to the public for power ser- 
vice. In Vermont a commission has 
authority over electric light and 
power companies. The railroad com- 
missions of Georgia and Michigan 
exercise similar functions. In Mas- 
sachusetts the Board of Gas and 
Electric Light Commissioners regu- 
late the bond and stock issues and 
rate charges of water-power com- 
panies, and like authority is vested 
in the public service commissions 
of South Carolina, Ohio, New Jersey 
and Maryland. Generally speaking, 
a uniform water-power policy in the 
entire country is much needed and 
this is now a live question before 
the public. 


RECLAMATION 


Frep G. 
IRRIGATION 


The Census of Irrigation.—The 
most interesting feature of the year 
has been the publication of the pre- 
liminary report of the census of 
irrigation taken in 1910 by the 
Bureau of the Census under the pro- 
visions of the Act of Congress of 
Feb. 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 237), which 
provided among other things that in 
the enumeration of the Thirteenth 
Census inquiries should be made re- 
garding the following items: the 
location and character of irrigation 
enterprises; the quantity of land ir- 
rigated by counties and states under 
state and federal laws; the prices of 
irrigated lands with water rights; 
the character and value of crops pro- 


HARDEN 


duced on irrigated lands; the amount 
of water used per acre and whether 
it was obtained from national, state 
or private works; the location of the 
various projects and the methods of 
construction employed, with facts as 
to their physical condition, and the 
amount of capital invested in such 
irrigation works. In December, 1911, 
and throughout the year 1912 bulle- 
tins have been issued by the Bureau 
of the Census showing the data re- 
quired by this Jaw for the United 
States, and by counties for the differ- 
ent states in which irrigation is 
extensively practiced. The leading 
facts for the arid and semi-arid 
states disclosed by the census are 
summarized in the tables on the fol- 
lowing pages. . 
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ACREAGE IRRIGATED, 1999 AND 1899, BY STATES 


| j Acreage i rhe 
; | sophes BAe 3) | Per cent. of | cout aee: peat t 
TATE | irrigated, irrigated, increase, capable of | complete or 
909 1899 1899-1909 | supplying | under con- 
in 1910 struction 
Arizona.............- 320,051 185,396 | 72.6 387,655 944,090 
@alifornia’..%.): cam eee | 2,664,104 1,445,872 |, 84.3 | 3,619,378 5,490,360 
WOLOFad © Goes ae | 2,792,032 1,611,271 73.3 | 3,990,166 5,917,457 
NGS, 2 Asselin eee 1,430,848 602,568 137.5 2,388,959 3,549,573 
Kansas..... 37,479 23,620 58.7 139,995 161,300 
Montana 1,679,084 951,154 | 76.5 2,205,155 3,515,602 
Nebraska. E | 255,950 148,538 W3 429,225 80,133 
INGVad ast si ca ates | 701,833 504,168 39.2 840,962 1,232,142 
New Mexico.......... | 461,718 203,893 | 126.5 | 644,970 1,102,297 
North Dakota......... | 10,248 4,872 | 110.3 | 21,917 38,173 
Oklahoma. ih). 2.8.3 4,388 2,759 59.0 6,397 8,528 
Oregon. 52.2 ais 686,129 388,310 | 76.7 830,526 2,527,208 
South Dakota 63,248 43,676 | 44.8 128,481 201,625 
SAS CTY een oy 164,283 40,952 | 301.2 340,641 753,699 
NPAT ua oat 999,410 | 629,293 | 58.8 | 1,250,246 1,947,625 
Washington | 334,378 126,307 | 164.7 470,514 817,032 
Wyoming, —. 0534 opiate 1,133,302 | 605,878 | 87.1 1,639,510 2,224,298 
Richie eee eiendeeetaiee Il ——— 4 = as pen —— - 
ROUAN wt. scenes 13,738,485 7,518,527 | 82.7 19,334,697 31,111,142 
! Exclusive of rice irrigation, x - ve 
In addition to the acreage irri-|dents of conditions in the irrigated 
gated in the arid and semi-arid | regions that probably 20 per cent. of 
states in 1909, there was 694,800 /|the area included in irrigation pro- 


acres of rice irrigated in Texas, 
Louisiana and Arkansas, and 28,919 
acres of miscellaneous crops in the 
humid states, making a total of 14,- 
462,204 acres under actual irrigation 
in that year in continental United 
States. The rice enterprises were 
capable of irrigating 950,706 acres, 
and of serving 1,134,322 acres ulti- 
mately. 

The most striking facts shown by 
the foregoing table are the large 
area included in projects, and the 
acreage which the enterprises were 
able to supply with water in 1910, 
but which had not been irrigated in 


jects can never be irrigated profita- 
bly, because of roughness, elevation, 
alkali, waterlogging, or other un- 
favorable conditions. Even with ‘this 
large acreage deducted, however, the 
acreage included in projects, but not 
irrigated in 1909 was practically as 
large as that which has been brought 
under irrigation in more than 450 
years of irrigation development. 
The acreage irrigated in 1909, the 
acreage for which water was avail- 
able in 1910, and the total acreage 
in projects completed or under con- 
struction July 1 of that year in the 
arid and semi-arid states were classi- 


1909. It has been claimed by stu-| fied by type of enterprise, as follows: 
7 Spee ee Acreage for | f ‘ 
Acreage | P SH eee Acreage 
Type or ENTERPRISE irrigated in xe wan available | included in 
1909 | EN be athe ee 2 | projects 
U.S. Reclamation Service........... 395,646 | 2.9 | 786,190 | 1,973,016 
U.S. Indian Service... ....-...0.e005 172,912 Las 376,576 | 879,068 
SALE ONCE tristan Wear dois ere eR ners 288,553 257 1,089,677  —«-:2,5 73,874 
Irrigation Districts................. 528,642 | 3.8 .} 800,451 | 1,581,465 
Cosperativesss. cstucteer tics h ess 4,643,539 33.8 | 6,191,577 | 8,830,197 
Commercial Pe Seit ran ape a Fe (oe eee 1,451,806 | 10.6 | 2,424,116 5,119,977 
Individual and PartnersMip.......... 6,257,387 | 45.5 | 7,666,110 10,153,545 
SUNS 2p ys ries ies KR cous harass 13,738,485 100.0 | 19,334,697 | 31,111,142 


The striking fact shown by the enterprises owned or controlled by 


above table is the very large per-|the water users themselves. 


centage of the 


acreage 


Of the 


irrigated | acreage irrigated in 1909 nearly 84 


which was and will be supplied by! per cent. was seryed by such enter- 
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prises. Besides this acreage, all that 
under U. S. Reclamation Service and. 
Carey Act projects, and much of 
that under commercial enterprises 
is to pass eventually to enterprises 
managed and controlled by the users. 

Other important data included in 
the census statistics are: 


Number of independent en: 
terprises, 1909 
Cost of irrigation works: : 
Estimated final cost ... »$424.281,186 


54.700 


POG, ce is We heen oe 307,866. 
OO Oe bree diy 6 tte 66,962,275 
STS Bila: 5s 3, Se ean 29,611,000 
Average cost of systems per 
RENE OOO r seecnerccen. ore: $22.41 
SOO Sousa ores ee 8.91 
DS SO scence sur ts eh 8.15 
Average cost per acre for 
operation and  wmainte- 
BIANCO LOD. ie Stan dere ao ao 51.07 
POO MUG renting Ur creass 38 
BRC Se an ae Py 1.07 


Length of ditches in 1909, 
miles: 
MAINS ee sere ao ee 
I ie ca nil (Si eee A 
Number of reservoirs, 1909 
Capacity of reservoirs, 
POR OA PE elie che ral ete 
Number of wells used for 
irrigation in 1909: 
Flowing 
Pumped 
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Number of pumping plants, 


REND etree ase ya Seta al 13,906 
Engine capacity of pumping 
plants, horse power .... 243,435 
Capacity of pumps, gai. 
MCE MMC epirs hae Riots a eae 9,947,909 
Acreage irrigated from dif- 
ferent sources of water 
supply, 1909: : 
SERGHMIS oF eae te ite oy ca 12,763,797 
Plowing wells ....... 144,400 
Pumped wells ....... 307,496 
MeSePVOITS Vic... 5 é 98,193 
DUaMGS: 2-* minions at 70,638 
Serine Sp eee) ae 196.186 
Percentage of total acreage 
irrigated in 1909 under 
water rights of different 
types: 
Riparian rights ...... 2.1 
Appropriation and use 34.0 
Notice filed and posted 16.2 
Adjudicated :......... 35.3 
Permit from state.... 6.7 
Certificate from state 5.7 
The following table shows . the 


highest and lowest average yield, in- 
bushels per acre, of the different 
erops, including corn, wheat, barley, 
oats, potatoes, and alfalfa, and the 
highest and lowest average value per 
acre of the yields. The figures in 
this table do not represent individual 
farms, but entire states: . 


ERAGE YIELD 


| Highest 


AVERAGE VALUE or Yirrip 


U. S. Reclamation Service.—'I'he 
reclamation law and the main fea- 
tures of the different projects have 
been described in former issues of 
the Yrar Book (1910, pp. 304-9; 
1911, pp: 425-33). The following 
statistics show the progress on all 
projects up to June 30, 1912: 


Supplied, acres: 59) fo 5. 1,143,000 
Area irrigated in 1912, acres: 
Under water right applica- 

CLOTS Bre cst < culies © w+ 486,500 

Under rental contracts, ete. 388,500 


Lowest Highest Lowest 
20.8 $40.60 $12.75 
ipePate 28.05 15.05 
22.6 28.50 11.70 
24,2 24.50 11.65 
65.6 74.70 45.25 
2.02 42.30 15.55 
EN bestia ae Ne 45.90 12.38 
Reservoir capacity, acre-{t... 4,835,000 
Length of canals built, miles. 6,980 
Total length of tunnels, miles 21 
Total length of pipe laid, miles 74 
Total length of flumes, miles 69 
Volume of storage and diver- 
Sion dams, cu. yd.......... 8,700,000 
Materials excavated, cu. yd.; 
Roce cake toy me ee 4,842,000 
Pudurated 3 30 8. 6,047,000 
TUM es eID Be? else ae 82,951,000 
PRR CS ROR eM caine ahie es. Ga 3,550,000 
Concrete; en, yd. .3 5, 05. : 1,160,000 
Water power developed, horse 
OMRON ieee Se ate relente sal wna vs saaenees 21,616 
The total allotment to projects up 
tol Dee 31, 1917, amounted to 
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$95,196,700, of which $20,000,000 
was from the bond loan authorized 
by the Act of Congress of June 25, 
1910, and the balance from the rec- 
lamation fund. The disbursements 
made by the Service during the cal- 
endar year 1911 were $10,494,900.84, 
bringing the total disbursements up 
to $72,234,486.46. Collections made 
_by the Service during the year 1911 
amounted to $2,167,324.62, of which 


$568,285.98 represented _ building 
charges, $265,644.56 charges for 
maintenance and operation, and 


$384,458.06 temporary water rentals, 
the balance resulting from sales, re- 
funds, forfeitures, and miscellaneous 
sources. These receipts brought the 
total collections made since the pas- 
sage of the Reclamation Act to $6,- 
151,088.47, of which $1,636,302.81 
represented building charges, $549,- 
009.11 charges for maintenance and 
operation, and $1,316,002.11 tempo- 
‘rary water rentals. Up to Feb. 29, 
1912, the accruals to the reclamation 
funds for building and operation and 
maintenance charges were $4,859,- 
936.91, of which amount $2,658,- 
407.66 had been collected. Advance 
payments amounting to $60,827.29 
had also been made. 

The Reclamation Service has 
reached a most critical period in its 
operations. Large works have been 
constructed and are in operation, 

but much land for which it is possi- 
ble to furnish water is still unsettled, 
many settlers who have taken up 
lands are not meeting with success, 
and returns from crops in some 
localities are not such as to enable 
the settlers to meet their obliga- 
tions to the Government. Director 
Newell states that a study of the 
first two or three years after water 
has been applied to the land shows 
that as a rule 40 per cent. of the 
settlers can make their payments 
without unusual self-denial, 40 per 
cent. get along after a fashion -and 
ultimately succeed, while 20 per 
cent. are failures. The large per- 
centage of failures and the low 
yields per acre for the Reclamation 
Service projects as well as other 
irrigated lands, as shown by the 
census returns above, emphasize the 
fact that the great needs of the 
irrigated West are more real farm- 


ers, more intensive cultivation, and 
better crops. 

The question of encouraging the 
settlement of the lands under the 
Reclamation Service projects by im- 
posing easier residence requirements 
upon the settlers, and arranging 
more generous schedules of payments 
was much agitated during the year. 
Several changes were suggested, some 
of which have been put into opera- 
tion. The extension of the time of 
payments to 20 years instead of ten 
has been urged, but has not met 
with the approval of the Service. 
The plan of graduated payments has 
been made optional on the Yuma and 
Lower Yellowstone projects, the 
price of water rights with the privi- 
lege of graduated payments being 
somewhat higher than water rights 
for the same lands paid for at a 
level rate. ‘Orders have been issued 
during the year permitting the re- 
linquishment of part of a farm unit, 
the payments made on the relin- 
quished part to be credited upon the 
retained part; also permitting proof 
of reclamation to be made when 
one-half of the irrigable area has 
been reclaimed, regardless of the 
number of payments made.  Resi- 
dence and improvement are not now 
required until 90 days after the 
date upon which, according to notice, 
water will be available. President 
Taft, in his message to Congress, 
Feb. 2, 1912, recommended that cul- 
tivation, but not residence, should 
be required during the first two 
years after entry had been made 
upon lands taken under the Reclama- 
tion Act, and that a patent be 
granted for lands after five years’ 
cultivation and three years’ resi- 
dence, the Government taking a lien 
for any unpaid payments. Congress, 
however, did not amend the Act so 
as to make this possible. 

Carey Act Lands.—Development 
under the Carey Act (see AMERICAN 
Year Boox, 1910, p. 304; 1911, p- 
425) has gone on even more rapidly 
than heretofore, the chief present 
handicap being the difficulty that has 
been experienced during the past few 
years in getting issues of irrigation 
bonds underwritten, due in part to 
the necessary lack of security for 
the bonds until the lands have been 
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reclaimed, and in part to the cloud 
placed upon irrigation bonds by a few 
unscrupulous bond houses. 


areas applied for by the states, the 
Ssegregations made, and the areas 
patented since the passage of the 


The following table shows the] Carey Act in 1894: 
Acreage Acreage Acreage 
STATE applied for segregated patented 
Colorado 373,593.56 2K MOT OSes rik ek Uh ane 
Idah 3,091,645 .59 1,284,304.92 221,084.60 
Montana 1588 .92 172,409.01 18,296.91 
Nevada 107,643.88 36,808.59 
New Mexico 10,164.68 7,564.68 
Oregon 655,706.19 295,583.55 
Utah 427,669.74 136,820.63 
Washington 155;649530 Clr nctevanine ter 
Wyoming 1,760,677 . 24 987,625.00 97,439.15 
7,116,399 .19 3,193,314.36 388,403.79 


Up to June 30, 1911, applications 
had been made for 2,420,926.32 acres, 
and withdrawals granted for 1,17]1,- 
474.02 acres under the Act of March 
15, 1910, providing for temporary 
segregations to the states for a 
period of one year, pending investiga- 
tions and surveys preliminary to fil- 
ing maps and plats and application 
for a segregation. (See also Public 
Lands, supra.) 

Irrigation Districts ——Since the cen- 
sus was taken in 1910, two states, 
Arizona and Nevada, have passed 
irrigation district laws. The legis- 
latures of practically all the states 
having irrigation district laws re- 
vised and amended them during their 
1911 sessions with a view to improv- 
ing the management of districts and 
with the hope of rendering safer 
and more attractive investment in 
enterprises of this sort. Irrigation- 
district development, like that under 
the Carey Act, has been seriously 
handicapped during the past few 
years by the difficulty experienced 
in getting reliable bond houses to 
underwrite the bonds. With a view 
to overcoming this difficulty, the 1911 
session of the California legislature 
created a commission consisting of 
the attorney-general, the state engi- 
neer, and the superintendent of 
banks, In case a district wishes to 
issue bonds, this commission causes 
an examination to be made regard- 
ing the water rights, canals, reser- 
voirs, reservoir sites, and works ac- 
quired or to be acquired, the market 
value of the bonds and the feasi- 
bility and cost of the project. If 
the commission finds the project 


feasible the district may issue bonds 
up to 60 per cent. of the aggregate 
value of all rights, property, ete., 
included in the project, and such 
bonds are legal investments for trust 
funds, insurance funds, banking and 
trust companies, and state school 
funds. As yet only one district has 
applied for authority to issue bonds. 

Irrigation in the Humid Sections, 
—Droughts during the past three 
summers have caused considerable 
interest in irrigation throughout the 
humid sections. Special interest has 
been shown by truck growers in the 
vicinity of the larger cities, and in 
the South. Rainfall records show 
that but few localities in the humid 
regions pass through a growing sea- 
son without one or more periods of 
drought of sufficient duration ma- 
terially to lessen the yield or im- 
pair the value of the crop. Two 
systems of irrigation—sub-irrigation 
from pipes, and overhead spray— 
have received special attention during 
the past year, Cheaper methods of 
distributing and applying water are 
needed to permit the irrigation of 
the less valuable crops. 

Irrigation Problems—The large 
acreage that has been brought under 
irrigation during the past five years 
and the rapid inerease in cost per 
acre, both of building and of main- 
taining and operating systems, have 
given rise to a number of problems 
in which great interest has been 
taken in recent months. Works have 
been or are being constructed in 
Idaho, Oregon, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, Kansas, 
Nevada and California, some one of 
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which will eventually require a de- 
cision by the Supreme Court as to 
the rights of upper and lower states 
on interstate streams. Already it 
has been necessary for the War De- 
partment to exert a close supervision 
over the taking of water from the 
Rio Grande in order to preserve the 
navigability of the stream. 
Investigations looking to the les- 
sening of the cost of pumping and 
storing water, reducing losses by 
evaporation and seepage, and intro- 
ducing better methods and a higher 
duty in the application of water to 
crops have been given considerable 


attention during the past year. 
Eight states—Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, 


Kansas and Wyoming—had laws in 
force in 1912 for investigations into 
one or more of the following sub- 
jects: Water requirements of crops, 
seepage, evaporation, methods of ap- 
plying water, return flow to streams, 
duty of water for different crops 
and on different soils, effects of irri- 
gation on the quantity and quality 
of yields, and drainage of irrigated 
soils. 

The increase in the acreage irri- 
gated and the wasteful methods of 
applying water have led to the water- 
logging and alkalizing of much land 
in the irrigated sections, the acreage 
so affected being estimated at 1,000,- 
000 or more. 

A work of special interest and im- 
portance has been that carried on 
during the years 1911-1912 as a part 
of the investigations of the Conserva- 
tion Commission created by the 1911 
session of the California legislature. 
Data have been collected regarding 
the water supply, both surface and 
underground, which is available for 
irrigation; the extent, character 
and location of lands susceptible 
of and adapted to irrigation; and 
the present extent of irrigation in 
California. Maps and reports have 
been prepared for early publication 
setting forth the results of these in- 
vestigations. 

Meetings.—The twentieth National 
Irrigation Congress met at Salt Lake 
City, Sept. 28 to Oct. 3, with an 
attendance of representatives from 
foreign countries, the federal Gov- 
ernment, the state governments, and 


leading 
ference 


irrigated sections. A con- 
of the director and other 
officials of the Reclamation Service, 
immigration, passenger and _ traffic 
representatives of a number of the 
leading western railroads, and rep- 
resentatives of most of the states 
where irrigation is practiced, was 
held at Chicago, May 31 to June 1, 
with the purpose of perfecting plans 
to protect purchasers of irrigated 
lands and investors against un- 
scrupulous real estate agents and 
promoters. It was recommended 
that a bureau of publicity be es- 
tablished under the Department of 
the Interior. 


DRAINAGE 


Area of Swamp Lands.—Increased 
interest in drainage has been evineed 
during 1912. Data regarding the 
rate at which reclamation by drain- 
age is going on cannot be secured, 
however, owing to the fact that a 
large part of the swamp lands which 
passed into the possession of the 
states by the laws of 1850 and 1860 
have since passed into the posses- 
sion of private investors. The acre- 
age of swamp and overflowed land 
in the United States is estimated 
at from 75,000,000 to 80,000,000 
acres. The report of the National 
Conservation Commission gave the 
area of such lands in 1908 as ap- 
proximately 74,541,700 acres. The 
following states each reported 1,000,- 
000 acres or more: Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, California, Florida, Georgia, 
Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Texas and Wisconsin. To the 
total area given above should be 
added an area estimated at approxi- 
mately 150,000,000 acres, which is 
included in farms, but which would 
be benefited by drainage. ; 

In a report to Congress of date 
April 30, 1908, the Department of 
Agriculture placed the acreage of 
swamp and overflowed lands at 79,- 
005,023 acres, and divided this total 
into four classes, as follows: 


Permanent swamp ......... 52,665,020 
Wet grazing land........... 6,826,019 
Periodically overflowed...... 14,747,805 
Periodically swampy........ 4,766,179 
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It was estimated that by drainage 
the market value of these lands could 


$273,079,295, the estimated increase 
in value above the cost of draining, 


be increased $1,593,633,155, and | cost of drainage, and increased an- 
their annual production increased | nual yield being as follows: 
Increase in Cost per acre Increased 
Kanp or Lanp value per of yield per 
acre drainage acre 
$20 $17 $3.00 
15 17 2.50 
20 12 6.00 
30 13 2.00 


Drainage of Irrigated Lands——The 
soils of the greater part of the arid 
region contain alkali of different 
kinds. The natural drainage of 
many sections is poor, and in many 
cases the soils are underlain at com- 
paratively shallow depths by im- 
pervious substrata. The rapid in- 
crease in the area irrigated, the ex- 
cessive use of water, the wasting of 
water upon fields in order to retain 
water rights, and the rapid evapora- 
tion in arid climates have created 
a need for drainage in nearly all ir- 
rigated regions, either for the pur- 
pose of removing alkali or of lower- 
ing the plane of the ground water, 
During the past year a number of 
the larger irrigation enterprises 
have recognized this need, and have 
planned to install drainage systems 
for their lands. The amount of ir- 
rigated land needing drainage has 
been estimated as over 1,000,000 
acres, or from 6 to 10 per cent. of 
the entire irrigated area. 

Drainage of Swamp Lands.—The 
greatest activity in drainage during 
the past year has been in the lower 
Mississippi Valley, Florida, Georgia, 
North Carolina and South Carolina, 
A movement has been started to ob- 
tain the enactment of a new law in 
Mississippi to permit the: inclusion 
of 1,150,000 acres in the upper Yazoo 
delta in one big drainage project. 

The first of the large main canals 
being constructed by the state of 
Florida in its plan to reclaim the 
Everglades was opened during the 


miles wide, and containing 4,000,000 
acres is to be relieved of its surplus 
water by five main canals, which 
are to be constructed by the state. 
Lake Okeechobee is to be lowered 
during dry seasons in order to make 
it available for storage during wet 
seasons. Much of the land to be 
drained has been sold by the state 
to development companies, and is 
being sold by them in small tracts, 
At the 1912 sessions of their legis- 
latures, Maryland and Kentucky 
enacted Drainage and Levee District 
Acts, and Vermont reénacted and 
amended its district law of 1910. 
National Drainage Association._In- 
terest in drainage has been aroused 
to such an extent that on Dec. 8, 
1911, the National Drainage Asso- 
ciation was organized at Chicago. 
The second session of this associa- 
tion was held at New Orleans April 
10-13, 1912, at which resolutions 
were passed asking federal aid for 
drainage. Most of the land needing 
to be reclaimed by drainage lies upon 
interstate streams, and to be re- 
claimed properly must be handled 
as units, regardless of ‘state lines. 
These conditions, the association 
maintains, necessitate the control of 
the reclamation works by the federal 
Government, rather than the states. 
It is also urged that the Govern. 
ment advance funds for this work, 
the right to control the works and 
to advance the funds, as suggested, 
being based upon the power of the 
federal Government to control navi- 


year. A tract 160 miles long, 60} gation. (See also XIX, Agriculture.) 
HIGHWAYS 
Anprew P. AnpERson 
The year 1912 has been especially |data as are at present available it 


notable for the large amount of 
new road construction. From such 


is estimated that 12,000 miles of all 
classes of roads were improved with 
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a hard surface. And yet, while the 
main interest seems to have been 
centered largely on new improve- 
ments, commendable progress has 
been made also in methods of ad- 
ministration, road finance and main- 
tenance. 

Federal Aid.—During the past ten 
years there has been an ever in- 
creasing demand for federal aid in 
road building. This was not asking 
an entirely new innovation, for dur- 
ing the early life of the Republic 
Congress took a great deal of in- 
terest in providing for adequate 
roads. Altogether about $14,000,000 
was appropriated by Congress in 
money and land grants during a 
period of about 30 years, but on 
May 25, 1838, Congress passed the 
last appropriation for the National 
Road. The idea became very gen- 
eral that the importance of the 
wagon road had givén way to the 
yailroad. This idea prevailed for 
more than 50 years, when changing 
traffie conditions began to call at- 
tention to the importance of our 
local roads. The automobile and 
auto-truck have created a new de- 
mand for main lines of communica- 
tion between centers of population 
or places of amusement and recrea- 
tion. An idea of the widespread 
interest in this matter may be gained 
from the fact that during the 1911- 
1912 session of Congress no less than 
86 bills and resolutions were intro- 
duced for ‘granting some form of 
federal aid in road ‘building. 

On Aug. 24, 1912, after a lapse 
of 74 years, Congress again decided 
to aid the several states and voted 
$500,000 for the construction of ex- 
perimental and rural delivery routes, 
This money is to be expended under 
the supervision of the Postmaster 
General and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. For each dollar contributed 
by the Government two must be con- 
tributed by the state or local com- 
munity in order to secure this assist- 
ance. The plan is thus strictly one 
of federal aid or codperation with 
the states in road improvement. No 
limitations were placed by Congress 
as to the location or distribution of 
these roads, except that they shall 
be such as are or will be used as 
rural delivery routes. 


State Roads—The work accom- 
plished by some of the individual 
states, however, has been even more 
remarkable than the granting of 
federal aid. No less than nine states 
have engaged extensively in the con- 
struction of a system of state roads. 
These are New York, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Califor- 
nia, . Maryland, New Hampshire, 
Washington and Rhode Island. On 
the basis of funds available for 1912 
itis estimated that over $20,000,000 
has been expended by these states 
during the past year for the con- 
struction and maintenance of their 
state highways. 

New York easily leads with an 
expenditure of over $5,000,000 for 
new construction and $2,920,000 for 
maintenance of state roads. Penn- 
sylvania at the last session of the 
legislature passed the so-called 
Sproul bill, whereby on June 1, 1912, 
about 8,000 miles of publie roads 
were taken over to be constructed 
and maintained as a system of state 
roads. One million dollars was made 
immediately available for mainte- 
nance and repair. Another notable 
event in Pennsylvania was the de- 
cision reached by the State Highway 
Department that in the future con- 
struction as well as maintenance will 
be done largely by direct labor in- 
stead of by the contract system used 
in the past. (See also VI, Amend- 
ments to State Constitutions. ) 

State Aid—Thirteen states—Ala- 
bama, Colorado, Louisiana, Maine, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Utah, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia and Wisconsin—have perfected 
workable systems of state aid to 
counties or districts. Several of the 
states which are classed above as 
state-road states also grant state aid 
to counties or smaller subdivisions. 

Convict Labor.—The use of prison 
labor in road construction has been 
considerably extended and perfected 
during the past year. Twelve 
states—Alabama, Colorado, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, Oregon, Utah, Vir- 
ginia, Washington and Wyoming— 
have employed considerable numbers 
of state convicts in the construction 
of state roads, or more often in 
building county roads as a form of 
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state aid granted to counties. . The 
past year has demonstrated con- 
clusively that convict labor can be 
successfully utilized in building good 
roads in almost all parts of the 
United States. The cost of prison 
labor in road construction has not 
exceeded from one-third to one-half 
the cost of free labor, while all of 
the above-mentioned states report it 
as being more beneficial to the 
prisoner than any other form of 
labor yet devised. The state of II- 
linois, and, to some extent, Minne- 
sota and California, have not worked 
any prisoners in road building, but 
have utilized a portion of the prison 
_ labor at the penitentiary in prepar- 
ing road metal, which is then sup- 
plied either free to the various 
counties, or sold to them at actual 
eost... 

Road Finance—Bond issues have 
eontinued to be a favorite method 
for raising the necessary funds for 
the improvement of county and 
township roads, Available data in- 
dicate that the funds raised in this 
manner during the past year will 
exceed $40,000,000. During 1911 the 
county aud township road improve- 
ment bonds voted amounted to a 
total of $38,686,575. R 

There also has been a marked in- 
erease in the so-called “pay-as-you- 
go method” of road improvement. 
Counties, townships or special road 
districts have in hundreds of cases 
levied special. taxes to increase their 
road revenues and improve their 
roads ‘correspondingly. In. general 
they are also making strenuous ef- 
forts to see that adequate returns 
are received for the money invested. 
This awakening activity has extended 
to all parts of the country. Many 
communities, however, are still prac- 
tically wasting their road revenues 
because of lack of systematic, or- 
ganized action. 

Road Administration—The past 
year has shown a very marked ten- 
deney toward the adoption of more 
-business-like and scientifie methods 
in all matters pertaining to road 
improvements. This is especially 
true in regard to road adminis- 
tration. Both states and counties 
are rapidly securing systematic, or- 
ganized control of the administra- 
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tion of all road affairs. One of the 
most noticeable present effects of 
better administrative methods is on 
the terms of county and township 
road bonds voted during the past 
year. Formerly a large majority of 
county and township road bonds 
were issued for a term of from 25 
to 50 years, or from three to five 
times the probable life of the road 
under modern traffic conditions. . The 
majority of the bonds issued during 
the past year, however, were for pe- 
riods, but little in excess of the prob- 
able life of the improvement. This 
is an economic reform of great value, 
and one which has been urgently ad- 
voeated by our best highway author- 
ities for many years. 

Formerly little or no provision was 
made for skilled, businesslike super- 
vision of the large sums often raised 
by bond issues. The location of the 
road system was largely the result 
of clever manipulation of local in- 
terests or political pull, while the 
proper maintenance of the road sys- | 
tem after it was built was but rarely 
even thought of. During the past 
year we have seen a marked change 
for the better. A fairly large pro- 
portion of the roads built from bond 
issues were reasonably well located, 
the construction was _ satisfactory, 
both as regards the methods and ma- 
terials, and in general some provi- 
sion was made for maintenance. 

Examples of excessive waste from 
defective organization are, becoming 
less and less numerous. Striking in- 
stances are being more and more 
severely criticized and condemned by 
an observant public. During the 
past year many unwilling communi- 
ties have been literally forced by 
this enlightened criticism into adopt- 
ing a more businesslike administra- 
tion of their road funds, together 
with more scientific methods of con- 
struction and maintenance. 

Road Construction.—The sand-clay 
road has proved more popular than 
ever. It is safe to say that more 
roads have been surfaced with sand- 
clay during the past year than with 
all other materials combined, gravel 
alone excepted. .As in past years, 
the larger portion of sand-clay. con- 
struction has been confined to the 
southern states, though a large mile- 
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age has been built in the middle 
and western states. Five years of 
successful trials with sand-clay con- 
struction have now fully demon- 
strated that this form of construction 
is well adapted to large sections 
of the western and northern states 
in addition to the South, where it 
was developed nearly 20 years ago. 
The average cost of the sand-clay 
roads built during the past year 
probably has not exceeded an average 
of $750 per mile. 

In general, the class of, construc- 
tion employed during the year has 
been very satisfactory. The great 
flood of “cure alls” which swept 
over the country following the ad- 
vent of the automobile, has largely 
subsided. Rapid progress has been 
made toward the standardization of 
both materials and methods. The 
American Society for Testing Mater- 
ials, the International Association for 
Testing Materials, the U. 8. Office of 
Public Roads, and other organiza- 
tions, have devoted considerable time 
and attention to this subject. Re- 
liable and practical methods of test- 
ing road materials and determining 
their true value have been perfected 
by the Office of Public Roads, and 
given to the public. 

The high and ever increasing cost 
of maintenance has led to a more 
general adoption of various methods 
and materials which, while generally 
of a higher first cost, are expected 
to effect a saving through lower cost 
of maintenance. The materials which 
have met with the greatest favor 
are bituminous binders for broken- 
stone roads, brick, and concrete. The 
bituminous binders have been largely 
confined to asphalts, asphaltic oils 
and tars. Satisfactory roads have 
been built with all of these materi- 
als. The question of which one to 
use is now largely one of local con- 


ditions and prices. In reviewing the 
bituminous construction of the past 
year, we find that the largest mile- 
age was of asphaltic oil, while tar 
was second, and asphalt and asphal- 
tic preparations third. 

Brick blocks have been used more 
generally than ever before in the con- 
struction of roads expected to carry 
heavy, mixed traffic. The states 
showing the largest mileage of brick | 


construction are Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and Illinois. Under ordinary con- 
ditions the cost of a brick road nine 
feet wide, on a concrete foundation, 
has averaged from $10,000 to $12,500 
per mile, with an increase of $1,000 
per mile for each additional foot of 
width. Reliable data concerning the 
cost of maintenance of brick roads 
under different traffic conditions and 
covering a sufficient period of years 
to be of real value are as yet rare. 
Practically all reports of main- 
tenance costs on well constructed 
brick roads during the past year are, 
however, extremely gratifying. 

The construction of concrete roads, 
which was first carried out on a 
large scale during 1911, has more 
than doubled. Wayne County, Mich., 
which is the largest builder of this 
type of country road, altered its 
specifications slightly at the begin- 
ning of 1912. The mixture was 
changed from 1-2-4 to 1-144-3, and 
the thickness of the finished road- 
way inereased from six to seven in- 
ches. \ 

Road Maintenance.—Road main- 
tenance has continued to be the most 
pressing question during the past 
year, as it has been during the pre- 
vious six or seven years. Automo- 
bile and anto-truck traffic is inereas- 
ing by leaps and bounds. During 
the past year more than a half-mil- 
lion automobiles frequented our pub- 
lic roads. The peculiar flexibility of 
the automobile traffic and its prevail- 
ing tendeney to shift its routes of 
main travel to the lines of least re- 
sistance often works great hardship 
on local communities. Only by a 
comprehensive study of large areas 
can this demand of the auto traffic 
for through routes be foreseen and 
adequately provided for. In_ this 
field the different state highway de- 
partments have done splendid service 
during the past year. 

Dust prevention may be divided 
under two heads—laying the dust 
formed, and preventing its forma- 
tion by more permanent methods of 
construction. For laying dust, large 
use has been made of surface appli- 
cations of light asphaltic oils, tars, 
magnesium chloride solution, and a 
number of proprietary compounds. 
The progress during the past years 
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has been largely confined to perfect- 
ing apparatus, machinery, and meth- 
ods of application. Progress in per- 
manent methods has already been 
discussed under construction. 

The average cost of maintenance is 
very difficult to determine, because 
of the rapid imerease in new con- 
struction and the absence, of data 
covering exactly the same mileage 
for a number of years. The main- 
tenance cost per mile per year varies 
- with the age of the road. Hence, 
when, as is the case in practically 
all states at present, no effort is 
made to differentiate the construc- 
tion according to age, but a general 
average for maintaining the whole 
mileage is reported, it is almost im- 
possible to determine whether the 
change in the cost of maintenance is 
due to traffic, maintenance methods, 
or the influence of newly built roads 
added to the system. : 

In New York State the appropri- 
ation for the maintenance of 3,151 
miles of state roads was $2,919,959, 
or an average of $926 per mile, as 
against $1,001 per mile expended on 
the maintenance of 2,123 miles of 

road in 1910. Very few reliable data 
_ are at hand as to the actual expen- 
diture for maintenance during 1912. 
Wherever automobile traffic is heavy, 
together with considerable amount of 
horse-drawn traffic, the maintenance 
cost of broken stone roads has aver- 
aged not less than $400 per mile. In 
exceptional cases this amount has 
‘been exceeded 200 or even 300 per 
cent. 

The, has 


state of Iowa 


marked progress in the maintenance 
of her earth roads. For the first 
time in our history we find the im- 
portance of our earth roads fully 
recognized in a legislative enactment 
which makes the dragging of all 
county roads compulsory. Great im- 
provement in the earth roads is re- 
ported from nearly all parts of the 
state. 

New Developments in Construction. 
—No striking new developments have 
appeared during the past year. Such 
as we find are rather the evolution 
of older methods and their adapta- 
tion to new conditions than new dis- 
coveries. During several years, ef- 
forts have been made to develop a 
road surface possessing all the good 
qualities of conerete without its ob- 
Jectionable quality, lack of  resili- 
ence. This had led to some modifi- 
cations of the concrete surface, two 
of which seem to give promise of 
future value. The first, discovered 
by L. W. Page, director of the Of- 
fice of Public Roads, consists of 
adding mineral oil to the concrete, 
forming the so-called oil-mixed con- 
erete, which is more resilient than 
ordinary concrete and is also moist 
proof. The second method consists 
of a cushion or wearing coat over 
the ordinary concrete pavement. 
This cushion coat is from 0.25 to 0.5 
in. in thickness, and is composed of 
sand or very finely broken stone 
with a good bituminous binder. This 
gives a resilient surface to the un- 
yielding concrete which can be read- 
ily renewed as often as traftie con- 


made | ditions may make it necessary. 


WATERWAYS 


E. N. Jounston 


Appropriaticns—The River and 
Harbor Act of July 25, 1912, appro- 
priated a total of $31,059,370.50, and 
authorized the Secretary of War to 
enter into contracts for not to ex- 
ceed $2,200,000 additional. These 
funds were for use in prosecuting 
many different works of river and 
harbor improvement throughout the 
United States. The total amount 
appropriated for rivers and harbors 
to November, 1912, was $735,473,149. 
The total amount actually expend- 


ed by the federal Government for 
river and harbor improvement and 
maintenance during the year ending 
June 30, 1912, was $35,643,918. 

On Dec. 2 estimates aggregating 
$56,766,992 for river and harbor work 
during the fiscal year 1914 were sub- 
mitted to Congress. 

Harbors: Atlantic Coast—At Port- 
land, Me., the work of restoration 
of 30-ft. depth in the most impor- 
tant part of the harbor has been 
commenced. The 35-ft. channel at 
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entrance to Boston harbor has been 
completed except for some rock re- 
moval. Work was begun during the 
year upon the improvement of Pol- 
lock Rip channel near the entrance 
of Nantucket Sound to a depth of 
30 ft., by dredging; this is an ex- 
posed ocean channel carrying a large 
commerce. 

The new Ambrose Channel en- 
trance to New York harbor was 
completed during the year to a depth 
of 40 ft. at low water, and width 
of from 1,850 to 2,000 ft. Its high- 
water depth is 44 ft. Formerly no 
vessels attempted to enter the har- 
bor at night; now they enter at 
night, and even during heavy fogs. 
The work of removal of rock reefs 
in the East River and the vicinity of 
Hell Gate was continued during the 
year. Work has been begun upon 
the improvement ‘of Jamaica Bay 
in the vicinity of New York, the im- 
provement to be made by coéperation 
of the federal Government and the 
city of New York. This bay will 
ultimately have an entrance channel 
30 ft. deep and 1,500 ft. wide. 

There was originally available in 
the Delaware River channel below 
Philadelphia, a depth of only 17 ft. 
The channel is 63 miles long and has 
already been deepened so as to be 
now at least 30 ft. deep at low 
water. The work of further im- 
provement to a 35 ft. depth is in 
progress. The entrance to Absecon 
Inlet, at Atlantic City, N. J., is 
to be deepened to 12 ft. under a 
project just adopted, and on which 
work has not yet been begun, A 
new project just adopted for Wil- 
mington, Del., harbor contemplates 
that the channel in Christiana River, 
forming the harbor, shall be main- 
tained by a new Government hy- 
draulic dredge of the seagoing type. 

During the year the work of deep- 
ening the entrance channel of Nor- 
folk from 30 feet to 35 feet was con- 
tinued. The 1912 River and Harbor 
Act adopted a project for a waterway 
12 ft. in depth between Norfolk and 
Beaufort, N. C.,. via the inland route. 
In addition to improvements of ex- 
isting natural waterways the project 
includes the purchase of the exist- 
ing privately-owned Albemarle and 
Chesapeake Canal and its enlarge- 


ment. This new waterway will form 
an important part of the proposed 
Atlantic Intra-Coastal Waterway. 

Work will soon be begun upon con- 
struction of a harbor of refuge at 
Cape Lookout, N. C. This includes 
the construction of a breakwater, 
and will cost $3,526,600. Below 
Wilmington on Cape Fear River, N. 
C., the channel has been deepened 
from about 7 ft. to 26 ft. The chan- 
nel will now be considerably wid- © 
ened. The present project for 
Charleston harbor is.for an entrance 
channel 28 ft. deep. This depth has 
been obtained and further widening 
of the channel is in progress. The 
original depth was 12 ft. At the 
mouth of Savannah River work is 
in progress with a view to obtaining 
a depth of 20 ft. in the channel to 
Savannah by dike construction and 
dredging. A depth of 24 ft. at low- 
water (30.4 ft. at high water), has 
already been obtained. Progress 
upon the new 30-ft. project for St. 
John’s River, Fla., up to the city of 
Jacksonville, included dike construc- 
tion, rock removal, and dredging. 

Gulf Coast—The channel in Hills- 
boro Bay to Tampa, Fla., was 
originally about 4 ft. deep. A main 
channel now 24 ft. deep has been 
obtained to Tampa. Additional work 
remains to be done in auxiliary chan- 
nels which are to have the same 
depth. 

The channel in Mobile Bay is 33 
miles long to the city of Mobile. 
Originally only 8 ft. deep, it has been 
given by dredging an available depth 
of 22 ft. The work of obtaining 
a depth of 27 ft. is well advanced 
toward completion, that depth being 
available over part of the length of 
the channel. : 

The Southwest Pass, the largest 
of the outlets of the Mississippi 
River has now a channel depth of 31 
ft., having been deepened from 9 
ft. since 1902. The channel across 
the bar is protected by jetties sey- 
eral miles long. More than 3,300,000 
ecu. yd. were dredged from this 
channel during the year. When com- 
pleted it will be 35 ft. deep and 1,000 
ft. wide. 

The depth available at the en- 
trance to Galveston Bay during the 
year was 33 ft., previous operations 
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of jetty construction and dredging 
having inereased the depth from 9 
ft. ‘Lhis improvement has been of 
immense: value to the entire south- 
west, Galveston now ranking second 
to New York in value of foreign ex- 
ports. 

The past year has witnessed the 
opening to ocean commerce of anew 
harbor on the coast of Texas, made 
available by the practical comple- 
tion of the improvement of Aransas 
Pass, at the entrance to Corpus 
Christi Bay. The depth was orig- 
inally about 8 ft.; it is now 20 ft. 
Jetties protect the channel and con- 
fine the currents so as to improve 
it. 

During the year work of deep- 
ening the Sabine-Neches Canal to 
25 ft. and improving the Sabine and 
Neches Rivers to Orange and Beau- 
mont, Texas, to the same depth, was 
begun. This canal runs from those 
rivers near the shore of Sabine Lake 
to Port Arthur, which is connected 
by a canal 25 ft. deep, with deep 
water obtained by jetty improve- 
ment, and dredging at Sabine Pass. 
This latter canal is soon to be deep- 
ened to 26 ft. 

Pacific Coast—lLos Angeles now 
possesses a good artificial outer har- 
bor, protected by a breakwater about 
2 miles long, and an inner harbor 
consisting of dredged basins and 
channels, having a maximum depth 
of 30 ft. Already over 3 miles of 
wharf frontage is available for ves- 
sels of 30-ft. draft. Originally the 
available depth was only 2 ft. 

Congress in 1912 authorized the 
construction of a breakwater to shel- 
ter the harbor of Monterey, Cal. 
The work of raising the jetties at the 
entrance to Humboldt Bay, Cal., was 
in progress during the year. 

Contract was entered into during 
the year for construction of 2 new 
dredging plants to be used in deep- 
ening the channel in the Columbia 
and Willamette Rivers up to Port- 
land from the present depth of 24 
ft. to 30 ft., the original depth hav- 
ing been about 14 ft. 

At the mouth of the Columbia 
River there is in progress the most 
extensive and difficult jetty improve- 
ment ever undertaken. The south 
jetty has been built to a length of 


‘much as 65 ft. 


about 7 miles out into the Pacific 
Ocean, the depth in places being as 
The construction of 
the north jetty will soon be com- 
menced. The work already done has 
provided a depth over the bar of 26 
ft., an increase of about.9 ft. It is 
expected to obtain eventually a depth 
of 40 ft. 

The improvement of the outer har- 
bor at Chicago by breakwater ex- 
tension and construction was author- 
ized during the year by Congress. 

River Improvement.—At the falls 
of the St. Mary’s River, which is 
the outlet of Lake Superior, three 
locks already exist, two on _ the 
United States side, and one on the 
Canadian side. Substantial progress 
was made during the year upon the 
construction of a third lock upon 
the American side, and Congress au- 
thorized the construction of a fourth 
loel. 

The improvement of the Ohio River 
between Pittsburgh and the mouth, 
by construction of 54 locks and dams, 
is in active progress, 11 of the dams 
having been completed. These dams 
will provide a depth of at least 9 
ft. during the entire year; whereas, 
at present the river is entirely un- 
navigable during portions of each 
year. 

A lock and dam in the Hudson 
River at Troy has just been com- 
menced. This will replace an old 
dam and small lock, and will greatly 
improve the eastern approach to the 
New York State barge canal. 

Locks and dams have also been un- 
der construction during the year 


upon the Cumberland River below | 


Nashville, the Black Warrior, and 
Tombigbee Rivers, the Brazos and 
Trinity Rivers, the Cape Fear, Ken- 
tucky, and Coosa Rivers. 

Congress has just adopted a proj- 
ect for comprehensive improvement 
of the Missouri River below Kansas 
City, which ineludes dike construc- 
tion and bank protection, estimated 
to cost $20,000,000, and ordered by 
Congress to be prosecuted so as to 
be completed in ten years. 

Mississippi River Floods.—During 
the spring of 1912 there occurred 
the greatest flood of record on the 
Mississippi River below Cairo, caused 
by a coincidence of only moderately 
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high water in its principal tributa- 
ries. The estimated damage to prop- 
erty by this flood was $43,000,000. 
There have been built by the United 
States and local interests 1,466 miles 
of levees to protect the lands con- 
tiguous to the river, the protected 
area being over 26,500 square miles. 
Twelve crevasses occurred in the 
levees during the 1912 flood, the re- 
sultant loss of levee being only 1.77 
per cent. of the total levee contents. 
The levees withstood the flood sur- 
prisingly well. The levees have been 


built to such heights as available 
funds permit, but to bring them up 
to the grade deemed necessary will 
require the placing of one-fifth as. 
much material as has been placed 
heretofore. Larger appropriations 
will be required than have been 
available in the past, if the required 
protection is to be provided more 
rapidly. For the levee and other 
work on the Mississippi River below 
the mouth of the Ohio, Congress pro- 
vided the sum of $6,650,000 during 
the year. : 


THE PANAMA CANAL 


FRANcIS G. 


+ 


Appropriaticns.—The total appro- 
priations made by Congress up to 


June 30, 1912, amounted to $293,- 
561,468.58. By an act approved Aug. 
24, 1912, additional appropriations 


were made for the fiscal year 1913, 
amounting to $28,980,000, exclusive 
of fortifications. On June 30, 1912, 
$259,653,236.74, or about 69 per cent. 
of the total estimated cost of $375,- 
701,000, had been charged into the 
work, $34,183,183.48 of which was 
expended during the last fiscal year. 
The estimate for the fiscal year 1914, 
submitted to Congress Dee. 2, is 
$30,174,432. : 

Status of the Work.—The total 
amount of excavation required for 
the entire work is now estimated at 
211,351,000 cu. yd. According to 
the Annual Report of the Isthmian 
- Canal Commission, which appeared 
in November, excavation to June 30, 
1912, totaled 173,269,815 cu. yd., 
30,302,261 cu. yd. of which was re- 
moved during the fiscal year 1912. 
During the first four months of the 
current fiscal year, an additional 
9,738,882 cu. yd. was removed. On 
Nov. 1, therefore, 183,008,697 cu. yd. 
has been excavated, and the amount 
of material still to be excavated was 
28,342,303 cu. yd. 

The concrete work required for 
the complete canal is estimated at 
approximately 4,560,000 eu. yd. To 
June 30, 2,953,902 cu. yd. had been 
placed, of which 1,443,570 cu. yd. 
was placed during the fiscal year. 
During the first four months of 
the current year, 297,061 cu. yd. of, 


WICKWARE 


the concrete was placed. On Nov. 1, 
therefore, the concrete work was 
about 71 per cent. completed. 

By far the largest item of struc- 
tural-steel work is the 46 lock gates, 
in the construction of which, ap- 
proximately 58,000 tons of material 
will be employed. On June 30, 1912, 
none of the gates was completed, but 
work was in progress on 23 gates at 
Gatun and Pedro Miguel. The total 
steel in place at the end of the fiscal 
year, nearly all placed during the 
year, was 19,631 tons. During Au- 
gust, work was begun at Miraflores. 

Contracts aggregating  $3,683,- 
306.29 were entered into during the 
fiseal year for electric locomotives, 
tracks, machines, pumps, electrical 
equipment, and all other appliances 
necessary for the operation of the 
locks, with a few minor exceptions. 

The official date of opening the 
canal is still Jan, 1, 1915. It is con- 
fidently expected, however, that the 
first ship will pass through the canal 
before the end of 1913. Col. Goe- 
thals reports that Culebra Cut will 
be completed by July 1, 1913, unless 
unexpectedly heavy slides occur. The 
Gatun Locks and Dam will be com- 
pleted by the same date, and the 
spillway a month later. The locks 
and dams in the Pacific division will 
be completed by Jan. 1, 1913. The 
spillway at Miraflores will be com- 
pleted by June 30, 1913, and the ex- 
cavation of the channel below Mira- 
flores by the same date. 

Censtruction: Atlantic Division.— 
The work of this division includes 
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the construction of the locks and 
dams at Gatun, the excavation he- 
tween the locks and deep water in 
the Caribbean, and the breakwater 
in Limon Bay. Excavation at the 
Gatun Locks during the fiscal year 
totaled 883,918 cu. yd. of soft ma- 
terial, handled by suction dredges, 
leaving 89,570 cu. yd. to be removed. 
The total amount of masonry laid 
during the fiscal year was 451,025 
cu. yd. Early in the current fiscal 
year it was found necessary to in- 
crease the total estimate to 2,050,000 
eu. yd.; at the close of work on 
Nov. 30, the concrete work was over 
93 per cent. completed, with a total 
of 1,907,074 cu. yd.; the amounts 
of dry and hydraulic fill placed dur- 
ing the fiscal year were, respectively, 


2,544,526 and 2,543,086 cu. yd., 
making the totals, respectively, 
9,863,901 and 9,955,078 cu. yd. 


During the first four months of 
the current fiscal year, 753,367 cu. 
yd. of dry fill, and 169,004 cu. yd. 
of hydraulic fill were added to the 
dam. Satisfactory progress was 
made also on the spillway, in which 
58,666 cu. yd. of concrete was placed 
during the fiscal year. During the 
first four months of the current fis- 
cal year, 5,285 cu. yd. were added 
and the concrete work was 92.31 per 
cent. completed on Oct. 31. 

Excavation from the canal prism 
during the fiscal year, comprised 
424,872 cu. yd. in the dry, which 
completed the cut through the Mindi 
Hills, and 4,870,827 cu. yd. of 
dredged material. On account of sil- 
ting of the channel, however, the 
net amount removed by dredging 
was only 1,319,040 cu. yd. 

Central Division—In the Chagres 
district of this division, the work of 
which includes all the excavation be- 
tween the Gatun Dam and Pedro 
Miguel Locks, 560,509 cu. yd. of 
material was removed from the canal 
prism during the fiscal year, leay- 
ing about 300,000 cu. yd. of wet 
excavation still remaining. In Cule- 
bra Cut excavation during the fiscal 
year totaled 16,476,769 cu yd. 
From estimates prepared July 1, 
1912, 11,863,540 eu. yd. of dry ex- 
cavation remained to be removed to 
complete this section. During the 
first four months of the current fis- 


cal year, this amount was reduced 
by 4,485,401 cu. yd., leaving the 
Culebra Cut 93.19 per cent. com- 
pleted on Oct. 31. 

The estimate of material remain- 
ing on July 1, 1912, was increased 
over that of the previous year by 
3,595,000 cu. yd., to provide for 
necessary excavation outside the 
slope lines and because of slides. 
As the cut has been deepened, slides 
and breaks in the banks have be- 
come more extensive and _ trouble- 
some. The total amount of material 
removed because of slides to the close 
of the fiscal year was 16,671,000 cu. 
yd. Excavation outside the slope 
lines and because of slides durin 
the fiscal year aggregated 5,915,000 
cu. yd., 35.9 per cent. of the ex- 
cavation of the year, as compared 
with 30.07 per cent. in the year 1910- 
11. The two largest slides in mo- 
tion at the close of the fiscal year, 
on the east and west sides of the 
cut at Culebra, covered areas, re- 
spectively, of 63 and 50.7 acres, 
From these slides 11,055,000 cu. yd. 
of material has been removed, 4,670,- 
000 cu. yd. during the fiscal year, 
No effective treatment for slides 
once developed has been discovered, 
but they may be prevented by de- 
creasing the pressure on the banks 
where breaks are likely to occur. 
Terracing of the banks for this pur- 
pose was continued throughout the 
year. A special report on the geol- 
ogy of Culebra Cut, published dur- 
ing the year, disposes of apprehen- 
sion that slides are likely to en- 
danger the operation of the com- 
pleted canal. 

Pacific Division—The work of this 
division includes the locks and dams 
at Pedro Miguel and Miraflores, and’ 
the excavation of the channel be- 
tween the locks and below Miraflores 
Locks to deep water in the Pacific. 
Excavation for the Pedro Miguel 
Locks was practically completed at 
the end of the previous year. The 
concrete laid in the locks amounted 
to 182,870 cu. yd., bringing the total 
to 847,926 cu. yd., and leaving 55,- 
074 cu. yd. to be placed. At the 
close of work on Nov. 23, the lock 
was over 98 per cent. completed, 
with only 9,024 cu. yd. of concrete 
to be placed. To the west dam, 
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321,589 cu. yd. of material was 
added, leaving the dam 87 per cent. 
completed on July 1, 1912. Addi- 
tions during the first four months 
of the current fiscal year totaled 
58,513 cu. yd. 

At Miraflores, 624,747 cu. yd. of 
material was excavated from the 
lock site during the fiscal year, ex- 
clusive of 165,145 cu. yd. removed 
in preparing the foundations. The 
amount of concrete placed in the 
locks was 751,540 cu. yd., leaving 
386,729 cu. yd. to be placed July 
1, 1912. At the close of work on 
Nov. 2, this amount had been re- 
duced by 187,586 cu. yd., and the 
locks were over 91 per cent. com- 
pleted. The 625,048 cu. yd. of hy- 
draulic fill in the west dam at Mira- 
flores was completed Dec. 4, 1911, 
by the addition of 78,316 cu. yd. 
Of dry fill 425,125 cu. yd. was 
placed during the fiscal year. The 
dam was 87 per cent, completed on 
July 1, 1912. Additions during the 
first four months of the current fis- 
eal year totaled 158,195 cu. yd. 

Steam-shovel excavation of the 
canal prism in the Pacific division 
totaled 864,475 cu. yd. during the 
fiscal year. From the sea-level chan- 
nel south of Miraflores 900,596 cu. 
yd. was removed by the hydraulic 
excavation plant, and 3,884,287 cu. 
yd. by dredges. The last item in- 
cludes 1,044,203 cu. yd. excavated 
to maintain the channel. There re- 
mained to be removed, at the close 
of the fiscal year, allowing 700,000 
cu. yd. for silting, a total of 4,194,- 
059 cu. yd. The total excavation 
in this division during the first 
four months of the current fiscal 
year was 742,939 cu. yd. 

Labor—The number of employees 
of the Isthmian Canal Commission 
and the Panama Railroad fluctuated 
during the fiscal year between 32,- 
690 on July 1, 1911, and 34,957 on 
June 30, 1912. The average num- 
ber of American employees was 5,101. 
Immigration to the Isthmus con- 
tinued to decrease, the excess of ar- 
rivals over departures amounting to 
only 3,510, compared with 4,910 in 
1910-11 and 21,114 in 1909-10. 

Fortifications—An act approved 
March 4, 1911, appropriated $3,000,- 


mortar batteries for the defense of 
the canal against naval attack. <A 


special division established in the | 


chief engineer’s office has charge of 
the actual execution of the work 
according to plans furnished by the 
War Department. Work was begun 
Aug. 7, 1911, and continued through- 
out the year. (See also XII, The 
Army.) 
' Terminalg—Plans were completed 
during the year for the terminals at 
the Atlantic and Pacific entrances 
to the canal, which are to provide, 
in addition to wharf and pier ac- 
commodations sufficient to meet all 
immediate requirements, all neces- 
sary facilities for docking and re- 
pairing all classes of ships and for 
furnishing them with fuel, fresh 
water, and supplies of all kinds. 
The docks on the Atlantic side are 
to be protected against storms by a 
breakwater extending out in prolon- 
gation of the line separating the 
Canal Zone from Colon. They are 
to be 1,000 cu. ft. long, 209 ft. wide, 
and 300 ft. apart. On the Pacific 
side, the piers will be located at 
right angles to the axis of the canal, 
their ends 2,650 ft. from the center 
of the canal channel. They will be 
nine feet narrower than those on 
the Atlantic side, but otherwise iden- 
tical. The piers are to be covered, 
except for a margin of about 18 ft., 


by fireproof steel sheds, and will be 


provided with the best appliances 
available for the economical han- 
dling and storing of freight. 

The dry-dock accommodations will 
include, on the Pacific side, one dry- 
dock 1,000 ft. long, 110 ft. wide at 
the entrance, and 35 ft. deep over 
the keel blocks at mean sea-level, 
capable of accommodating the largest 
ship that can pass through the 
canal locks, and an auxiliary dock 
for smaller classes of vessels, 350 
ft. long, 71 ft. wide at the entrance, 
and 134% ft. deep over the keel blocks 
at mean tide. On the Atlantic side, 
the present dry dock at Cristobal, 
300 ft. long, 50 ft. wide at the en- 
trance, and 13 ft. deep over the sill 
at mean sea-level, will be retained. 

Coaling plants will be provided at 
Cristobal and Balboa. The plant on 
the Atlantic side will be capable of 
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coal, with a possible increase of 50 
per cent.; the plant on the Pacific 
side will have half this capacity. 
Storage will be provided at each ter- 
minal for 80,000 bbl. of fuel oil. 

Electric power for Operating the 
canal will be generated at a hydro- 
electric plant located below the spill- 
way in Gatun Dam, now under con- 
struction. The generating equip- 
ment will comprise three 2,250 kw. 
turbines, driving 2,000 kw. genera- 
tors. The average head throughout 
the year will be approximately 75 
ft. The installation of 6,000 kw. 
in generating capacity, including 
reserve, is warranted by the amount 
of water available from the Storage 
_in Gatun Lake, upon which it will 
be necessary to draw during the dry 
season. The maximum quantity of 
water diverted for hydroelectrie de- 
velopment is approximately 7 ‘per 
cent. of the minimum water sup- 
ply, and is the excess which is not 
required to replace lockage, evapo- 
ration and leakage losses, 

“The Panama Canal Act.—An Act 
“to provide for the opening, main- 
tenance, protection, and ‘operation of 
the Panama Canal, and for the san- 
itation and government of the Canal 
Zone” (H. R. 21969) was one of 
the important pieces of legislation 
of the second session of the Sixty- 
second Congress. The bill as re- 
ported to the House by the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, sanctioned the dismissal 
of the Isthmian Canal Commission 
on the completion of the canal 3 au- 
thorized the President to appoint a 
governor of the Canal and Canal 
Zone, to serve four years, at an an- 
nual salary of $10,000, to name all 
other persons necessary to the main- 
tenance and operation of the canal, 
and to establish tolls; and provided 
for the administration of justice by 
one district judge, through the jury 
system except in cases of equity and 
admiralty, with appeal to the New 
Orleans Circuit Court of Appeals, 
and then to the Supreme Court. The 
bill stipulated that in the matter 
of tolls no preference should be 
shown to the vessels of any nation, 
and prescribed the same rate of toll, 
not to exceed $1.25 per ton, for all 
vessels using the canal, with the ex- 


ception of vessels of the Govern- 
ments of the United States and 
Panama, to which free access was 
reserved. The most important pro- 
Vision prohibited any railroad com- 
pany or other common carrier from 
holding stock in or controlling by 
lease or otherwise any steamship 
line with which it does or may com- 
pete for traffic; this provision was an 
extension in committee of a clause 
in the original draft forbidding the 
use of the canal to any vessel owned 
or controlled by a railroad, corpora- 
tion, or individual, with intent to 
restrain or prevent competition 
among water carriers or between 
water and rail carriers. Another 
provision required a railroad opera- 
ting with a water carrier from a 
foreign country to provide joint 
through rates upon the request of 
any water carrier engaged in the 
domestic trade of the United States. 

The bill passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives May 23. The most im- 
portant amendment, which gave rise 
to an international controversy (See 
III, International Relations), grant- 
ed free use of the canal to vessels 
engaged in the coastwise trade of 
the United States; otherwise the 
provisions regarding tolls were re- 
tained. In the Senate an amend- 
ment, proposing the elemination of 
the clauses exempting American ves- 
sels from tolls, was defeated by a 
vote of 44 to 11; the bill passed the 
Senate Aug. 9, by a vote of 47 to 15, 
with the privileges granted to coast- 
wise shipping exclusively confirmed, 
and exemption from tolls granted 
also to vessels of American registry 
engaged in the foreign trade, whose 
Owners agree to surrender them to 
the United States in time of war or 
other emergency, at a fair valuation, 
A new clause added in the Senate 
admitted to American registry for- 
eign-built ships engaged only in the. 
foreign trade, and of exclusively 
American’ ownership, but provided 
that they should not be eligible for 
mail contracts unless constructed 
with a view to conversion into aux- 
iliary naval cruisers. In the last 
hours of debate the Senate restored 
to the bill provisions, omitted by 
the Senate Committee on Interoce- 
anie Canals, prohibiting American 
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railroads from owning ships opera- 
ting through the canal, prohibiting 
vessels owned by “illegal” industrial 
combinations from using the canal, 
and requiring all railroads to dis- 
pose of any steamship lines owned by 
them which, if independent, would 
compete with the railroads. 

The bill finally adopted in con- 
ference, passed by the Senate Aug. 
16, and by the House Aug. 17, and 
approved by the President on Aug. 
24, retained the exemption of Amer- 
ican coastwise vessels from payment 
of tolls but abandoned the extension 
of the privilege to American vessels 
in the foreign trade; restored the 
House provision prohibiting owner- 
ship by a railroad after July 1, 1914, 
of any steamship line with which 
it does or may compete for traffic, 
but modified it to permit the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to ex- 
tend the time limit in the case of 
any railroad-owned steamship line 
operating a beneficial service which 
subjects its rates, facilities, etc., to 
the control of the Commission; pro- 
hibited the use of the canal to any 
vessel owned or controlled by corpo- 
rations violating the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act; retained the clause admit- 
ting foreign-built ships to American 
register; and provided for free entry 
into the United States of materials 
for the construction and repair of 
ships. (See also XIII, Hconomic 
Conditions and the Conduct of Busi- 
ness; and XXII, Trade, Transporta- 
tion, and Communication.) 

Traffic and Tolls—Two elaborate 
reports, prepared by Emory R. John- 
son, on “Panama Canal Traffic and 
Tolls” (Sen. Doe. 575, 62nd Cong., 
2nd Sess.) and the “Relation of the 
Panama Canal to the Traffic and 
Rates of American Railroads” (Sen. 
Doc. 875, 62nd Cong., 2nd Sess.), 
were presented to President Taft 
Aug. 7. The first has five divisions; 
a detailed statement of the savings 
in distance and time of the Pana- 
ma Canal route over other routes 
between the principal ports of the 
world; a study of world freight 
movements, introducing an elaborate 
analysis of the tonnage of vessels 
which might have advantageously 
used the canal during 1909-10; a 
survey of the growth of available 


traffic, 1899 to 1914-15; a study of 
the relation of tolls to the volume 
of traffic through the canal, with 
recommendations summarized below; 
and an examination of coaling facili- 
ties and coal costs via the Panama 
Canal and alternative routes. 

Prof. Johnson, whose report, it 
must be remembered, was presented 
prior to the passage of the Panama 
Canal Act, recommended that the 
same rate of toll be charged on 
American as on foreign vessels, for 
the following reasons: 


(a) The omission or repayment of 
tolls on American shipping would be of 
assistance mainly to our coastwise ship- 
ping which does not need aid and would 
be of but little help to American vessels 
engaged in the foreign trade. 

(0) Such subsidies as are given the 
American merchant marine should be 
paid to vessels employed in our foreign 
trade; but the remission or repayment 
to. vessel owners of Panama tolls on 
American ships in the foreign trade 
would be an ineffective subsidy that 
might invite retaliatory measures by 
foreign governments. 

(c) The exemption of coastwise ship- 
ping from Panama tolls would inure 
mainly to the benefit of the coastwise 
earriers and only partially to the bene- 
fit of shippers and consumers. Neither 
the rates of the steamship lines nor the 
charges of the rail carriers will be ap- 
preciably higher if tolls are charged on 
coastwise shipping than they will be if 
such shipping is relieved from the pay- 
ment of tolls. 


The rate recommended by Prof. 
Johnson was $1.20 per net ton for 
loaded merchant vessels, with a re- 
duction of 40 per cent. in the case 
of vessels in ballast. This rate was 
established by proclamation of the 
President, Noy. 13; on naval trans- 
ports, colliers, hospital ships, and 
supply ships, the same rate was 
fixed; all other naval vessels using 
the canal will be charged $0.50 per 
displacement ton. 

To quote from Prof. Johnson’s es- 
timate of traffic and revenue: 


The shipping using the Panama Canal 
may be subdivided into three classes— 
that engaged in the coastwise commerce 
between the two seaboards of the United 
States, American shipping employed in 
carrying the foreign commerce of the 
United States, and foreign shipping 
earrying commerce of the United States 
and foreign countries. The following 
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table states the probable volume of each | the first two years of the operation of 
of these three classes of shipping during | the canal, during 1920 and during 1925: 


Coast-to-coast American shipping........... 
erican shipping carrying foreign commerce 

of the United States... 02. ele cn 
Foreign shipping carrying commerce of the 
United States and foreign countries...... 


Average 
dunt 1008 1920 1925 
and 1916 
1,000,000 1,414,000 2,000,000 
720,000 910,000 1,150,000 
8,780,000 11,020,000 13,850,000 
10,500,000 13,344,000 17,000,000 


The gross revenue that may be secured 
from the Panama Canal, with tolls at 


$1.20 per net ton upon all merchant 
vessels, is stated in the following table: 


Average 
per apnum 
during 1915 1920 1925 
and 1916 
Coast-to-coast American shipping........... $1,200,000 $1,696,800 $2,400,000 
American shipping carrying foreign commerce 
of the United States?.......0. 20.00.00 ae 864,000 1,092,000 1,380,000 
Foreign shipping carrying commerce of the 
United States and foreign countries...... 10,536,000 13,224,000 16,620,000 
Be a2) SRR iat CP eae ea am uranium ernie $12,600,000 $16,012,800 $20,400,000 


1 As coastwise shipping will bear no tolls, this item must now be omitted. 


It has been estimated by the Isthmian 
Canal Commission that the annual ex- 
penses for the operation and 
maintenance of the canal and*the sani- 
tation and government of the zone will 
amount to $4,000,000. The canal will 
cost $375,000,000, The inter- 
est on this sum at 3 per cent. per 
annum will amount to $11,250,000. The 
eanal concession treaty between Panama 
and the United States requires the 
United States, beginning in 1913, to 
pay $250,000 annually to Panama. 
Thus the total annual expemses . . 
will be $15,500,000. 


Suez Canal.—Prof. Johnson points 
out that the Panama Canal will com- 
pete with the Suez Canal route for 
the commerce of the eastern seaboard 
of the United States, and of the At- 
lantic-North Sea ports of Europe 
with the Orient east of Singapore; 
fuel expenses will be lower via Pan- 
ama, and with equality of tolls, the 
Panama route should readily secure 
the traffic. On the other hand, the 
Panama Canal could not hope to at- 
tract from the Suez route any con- 
siderable portion of the tonnage be- 
tween Europe and the Pacific sea- 
board of Asia without reducing tolls 
below a point offering reasonable as- 


surance of commercial self-support. 
This was one of the principal rea- 
sons for fixing Panama tolls at $1.20 
per net,ton, on an equality with the 
new Suez rates which go into force 
Jan. 1, 1913. 

According to the report of the 
Egyptian Government on the opera- 
tion of the Suez Canal during the 
calendar year 1911, the total number 
of ships passing through the canal 
was 4,969, with a net registered 
tonnage of 18,324,794 tons, repre- 
senting increases over 1910 of 436 
vessels and 1,742,896 tons. Of these 
ships, 4,858 were mercantile vessels, 
with a net registered tonnage of 14,- 
904,475 tons. The total receipts of 
the Suez Canal Company in 1911 | 
amounted to $27,607,645, an increase 
of $866,802 over 1910. The total ex- 
penditure amounted to $6,634,238. 
The directors of the company, at a 
meeting held in Paris, June 3, de- 
cided to continue the reduction of 
tolls which has been in progress 
since 1910. The successive rates per 
net ton have been: 1910, $1.50; 
1911, $1.40; 1912, $1.30. On Jan. 
1, 1913, a new rate of $1.20 goes into 
effect. 
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DOCKS, WHARVES, AND WATERFRONTS 


CALYIN TOMKINS 


Administration—The basic princi- 
ple of modern seaport organization is 
to tie together the more important 
sections of the port, and ultimately 
the port as a whole, by marginal 
terminal railroads, the circulation of 
traffic over which, in the rear of. the 
docks, shall be as public and unob- 
structed as is the marine circulation 
of traffic in front of them. In short, 
port development is little more than 
railroad terminal reorganization and 
the, creation of a marginal railroad 
system at the waterfront which shall 
make all parts of a port accessible 
to all railroads. Spur connections 
to sidings at factories supply the 
additional factor necessary for indus- 
trial use. Each part of the port 
‘should be planned’ for the uses to 
which it is naturally best adapted. 

The approaching completion of the 
Panama Canal has done much to 
stimulate appreciation of these prin- 
ciples by the various seacoast munici- 
palities of the country, all of which 
are planning improvements, appro- 
priations of money and a modifica- 
tion of laws to secure better harbor 
facilities. This awakening of public 
spirit is largely stimulated by the 
activities of the various chambers 
of commerce throughout the coun- 
try. 

New York.—At New York, the dock 
receipts constitute a very important 
part of the municipal revenues. For 
years they have been turned into the 
general treasury and used for gen- 
eral city purposes, to the neglect of 
waterfront terminal developments. So 
far has this proceeded that the Dock 
Department is the only great depart- 
ment of the city government which 
has not been provided for with ade- 
quate funds to meet the growing ne- 
cessities of the port for the past ten 
years. As a consequence other bet- 
ter-equipped ports are diverting trade 
from New York, and a crisis has 
arisen in the affairs of the port 
which is attracting the attention of 
the entire country. 

Boston, under a state commission, 
has created the Directors of the Port 
of Boston, and furnished them with 


an appropriation of $9,000,000. The 
Directors are appointed by the gover- 
nor to serve interlocking terms of 
three years each. They have de- 
veloped a general plan for port de- 
velopment; have done much _ to 
cheapen exchanges between railroad 
terminals, coincidently providing for 
better service, and have recently ar- 
ranged to terminate the remunerative 
lease of the Commonwealth Pier 
($70,000 annually) to the New Haven 
Railroad and transfer it for a nom- 
inal consideration to the Hamburg- 
American Line, the largest steamship 
line in the world. Railroad trains, 
both passenger and freight, can be 
brought down ,to this pier, and un- 
doubtedly the commerce of the city 
will be greatly aided by the changes 
contemplated. The commerce of Bos-. 
ton is for the most part» handled 
through .several well-equipped rail- 
road waterfront terminals. A mod- 
ern installation for the mechanical 
and cheap handling of grain is lo- 
cated at East Boston, which compares 
favorably with the grain-handling ap- 
paratus at Montreal, Baltimore and 
Philadelphia. 

Rhode Island has recently appoint- 
ed a Harbor Commission, which is 
giving attention to the importance 
of the ports of Providence and Paw- 
tucket. The act appointing the board 
is specific as to property to be ac- 
quired and improvements to be made 
within certain time limits. This im- 
poses upon Rhode Island a positive 
port plan. 

Connecticut has appointed a com- 
mission, which has made available 
an appropriation of $1,000,000 for 
the port of New London. This port 
affords a well protected harbor, with 
deep water, although the shores are 
for the most part lined with bluffs 
and a fine residential settlement is 
characteristic of the locality. New 
London is connected with the Grand 
Trunk Railway System of Canada, 
and expects a development of trans- 
continental business. 

Philadelphia.—At Philadelphia, the 
control of the municipality is de- 
partmental, under the city, the har- 
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bor administration being under the 
Department of Wharves, Docks and 
Ferries, headed by a single director. 
The waterfront of Philadelphia is 
largely under railroad control, the 
city owning nine piers of various 
sizes with some bulkhead frontage 
at the ends of streets, seldom prac- 
ticable for wharfage purposes. These 
wharves are under leases from one 
to ten years. The present director, 
George W. Norris, proposes to insti- 
tute what are termed “preferential 
berths,” the lessee to be given pref- 
erence, but no exclusive privileges 
will be granted; the available space, 
not actually occupied, may be desig- 
nated by the Department for tran- 
sient purposes. <A belt line for the 
interchange of railroad freight among 
all the roads is in existence, and 
the, control of this line for 4.6 miles 
is vested in the Philadelphia Board 
of Trade and the Commercial Ex- 
change, with a proviso that its use 
is open to all roads on equal terms. 
The belt line possesses no equipment 
of its own. It only provides tracks 
over which the various railroads op- 
erate rolling stock at a uniform 
rate. The cost of these transfers 
is absorbed by the railroads in the 
rates for through traffic. Compre- 
hensive plans have been presented 
for the extension of municipal con- 
trol and development. In all these, 
the present belt line is made the 
nucleus for a greater marginal rail- 
way. Financial limitations are de- 
laying the development of port facil- 
ities at Philadelphia. 

Baltimore.—The fire at Baltimore 
in 1904 destroyed many wharves and 
private holdings at the upper end 
of the harbor and afforded an oppor- 
tunity for waterfront reorganization. 
In that year, $6,000,000 of “Burnt 
District Bonds” were issued - for 
docks, street widenings and other 
municipal improvements. Sufficient 
waterfront property was acquired for 
the construction of eight large, solid- 
ly filled docks. The President of the 
Harbor Board is now advocating a 
belt-line railroad and a clause in 
leases insuring the municipality the 
right to use piers when not actually 
occupied. 

Savannah, second in exports among 
the Atlantic ports, has been de- 


veloped entirely by private enter- 
prise. Its large commerce is admir- 
ably served by a number of impor- 
tant railroad terminals, which form 
a comprehensive system of harbor de- 
velopment, served by a channel that 
admits vessels drawing 30 ft. of 
water. Municipal ownership of docks 
has recently become prominent in 
public discussion and the trade 
bodies, city government and citizens 
generally seem thoroughly alive to 
the importance of the port’s develop- 
ment, 

Norfolk has recently appointed a 
Harbor Commission of seven mem- 
bers, whose attention is being direct- 
ed to the completion of a publicly 
controlled belt line around the port. 

Mobile.—In 1911 the City of Mo- 
bile, Ala., adopted a commission 
form of government. The harbor, 
control of the city is vested in one 
of the commissioners. Like New Or- 
leans, its docks are in reality levees 
or quays, with a few slips and ba- 
sins. Waterfront development up to 
the present time is principally pri- 
vate, by the railroads. The city 
owns and controls about 1,500 ft. 
of waterfront between the two large 
railroad terminals. This has been. 
developed as a quay on which has 
been erected a modern steel shed 
1,240 ft. in length and 115 ft. in 
width; the channel is now being 
deepened from 23 to 27 ft. 

New Orleans controls and operates 
its waterfront terminals under the 
French Code. It is incorporated into 
the laws of the state. It was pro- 
vided that title to riparian lands, 
along the Mississippi is inalienably 
vested in the state. Whenever the 
state authorities desire to take pos- 
session of waterfront property, com- 
pensation is paid only for improye- 
ments made by private occupants, 
not for the property value of the 
land. Prior to May, 1901, the public 
waterfront of the port was adminis- 


tered by an operating company under — 


lease.. At present control has passed 
into the hands of the Board of Com- 
missioners of the Port of New Or- 
leans. Contrast between these two © 
forms of administration is marked: © 
“Tn place of inefficient and insufficient 
facilities supplied by private les- 
sees, the Harbor Board are now lin- 
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ing the river front with five miles 
of magnificent wharves, of which ap- 
proximately 75 per cent. have steel 
sheds of the most modern and ap- 
proved construction. The charges for 
public administration of these facil- 
ities have been cut practically in 
two.” This board is a state body, 
appointed by the governor, and con- 
sists of five members, who serve 
overlapping terms of five years each. 
The belt-line railroad is under the 
control of the Municipal Commission, 
created in 1904. Before the creation 
ef this commission, the waterfront 
was divided into five parts and oper- 
ated by several railroad trunk lines, 
each line charging arbitrarily for 
switching over its lines for delivery 
to other lines and to the public 
wharves. The accumulated switching 
charges frequently amounted to $12 
or $15 per car. There were few in- 
dustrial sidings. Thé belt line now 
serves all the public wharves and 
connects all the railroads with each 
other and affords interchange of busi- 


ness between industries and between’ 


the different railroads. Cars are 
transferred at the flat rate of $2 
per car from any point on the line 
of the road. At present there are 
18 miles of track and 12 miles of 
switches. The commission directly 
operates the road. Notable advances 
in freight-handling machinery are 
also to be noted at New Orleans. 

Galveston.—The port of Galveston 
is virtually a railroad port. Its ter- 
minals are not publicly operated, but 
an admirable private railroad service 
exists. 

San Francisco has always owned 
and controlled and now operates the 
marginal road on the waterfront and 
the docks in addition. The marginal 
road is an open highway over which 
cars of the various roads are switched 
by the engines of the belt line at a 
fixed charge. The system is not quite 
completed, being divided into two sec- 
tions—northern and southern—but 
plans are under way for joining 
these sections. Before long the belt- 
line service will have been completed. 
A comprehensive physical plan for 
the waterfront exists, which is grad- 
ually being carried out. This port 
is the assembly point for a large part 


of the trans-Pacific commerce. Both 
to the north and to the south are 
newer ports alive to opportunities 
and also prepared to take their 
share of the commerce of the Pacific 
coast. 

Los Angeles.—The city of Los An- 
geles has secured a strip of territory 
between it and the sea where it is 
developing a port some 20 miles dis- 
tant. The city has pledged itself 
to an expenditure of ten million dol- 
lars; $3,000,000 of indebtedness has 
already been incurred for the con- 
struction of piers, terminal facilities, 
and dredging, to make the harbor 
available. A municipal railroad some 
22 miles in length between Los Ange- 
les and San Diego has been projected 
for the near future. 

San Diego enjoys a fine land-locked 
harbor, but has been unfortunate-in 
its railroad connections. ‘The rail- 
road grades back of the city interfere 
with cheap communication with the 
coast. The commission form of gov- 
ernment prevails and harbor develop- 
ment, for which an appropriation 
of $1,000,000 has been secured, is 
therefore an adjunct of the city gov- 
ernment. The city is located on a 
branch of the Santa Fe road and 
freight must move through the rival 
port of Los Angeles. An attempt 
is being made to secure direct con- 


nections with the Southern Pacific - 


and the Santa Fe by the construction 
of a direct line to Yuma. 

Portland—Under laws granting 
wide powers, the state of Oregon late- 
ly created ‘the Commission of the 
Public Docks of Portland. This is 
supplementary to an efficient local 
commission, which has done much to 
render the Columbia River navigable 
for large ships. An appropriation of 
$2,500,000 has been made and plans 
have been prepared and adopted, suf- 
ficient to insure to Portland an ef- 
ficient, publicly controlled terminal. 

Seattle—In February, 1912, the 
Port of Seattle Commission, sub- 
mitted to the electorate a report em- 
bodying a comprehensive scheme for 
the improvement, under municipal 
control, of certain sections of the 
harbor. An appropriation of $6,000,- 
000 has been authorized for carrying 
out the plans. 
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Ricuarp C. Harrison 
CORPORATIONS AND FRANCHISES 


Duration of Franchises.—The most 
important franchise problem in Amer- 
ican cities to-day is the tenure by 
which corporations shall be allowed to 
hold franchise grants. It is seriously 
complicated by the almost uniformly 
unfortunate terms of grants which 
are already outstanding and upon 
which many of the new franchises 
must be grafted. We have reached 
a stage of political and social de- 
velopment when it is practically im- 
possible to find any except the direct 
beneficiaries who favor perpetual 
franchises, and yet until very recent 
years this was almost the only form 
in which such grants were made. 
The result is that there are outstand- 
ing a number of perpetual franchises 
which not only constitute in them- 
selves a heavy burden on the pub- 
lie streets, but which in addition 
make it exceedingly difficult for our 
cities to work out any consistent 
scientific franchise policy. The ex- 
perience of New York City in 1912 
furnishes a striking illustration of 
the difficulties to be overcome. The 
New York and Queens County Rail- 
way Co. has, for a number of years, 
operated a trolley line between the 
Flushing and College Point sections 
of the city. It is held by the com- 
pany by virtue of a perpetual fran- 
chise. The present New York City 
charter forbids grants for a longer 
period than 25 years, with a renewal 
privilege of 25 years. During the 
_ yéar the company applied for a fran- 
chise to allow the double tracking of 
a portion of the line. The practical 
absurdity of a limited grant for a 
few thousand feet of track in the 
middle of a perpetual franchise is 
apparent, and yet there is no way in 


which it can be avoided in such a 
case. The hope of students of the 
American franchise situation is that 


perpetual franchises may eventually 


get so tied up with limited grants 
that the companies in self-defense 
will be compelled to meet the munic- 
ipalities half way in general fran- 
chise settlements along the lines al- 
ready worked out in Chicago and 
Cleveland. 

Limited-term grants have not proved 
an unqualified success.. If very short 
they fail to attract capital. If long 
they have many of the evil features 
of perpetual franchises with a few 
peculiar to themselves. As a result 
of the general dissatisfaction with 
franchise grants for a definite term, 
the indeterminate franchise, or grant 
during good behavior, is slowly gain- 
ing in favor. During 1912 New Jer- 
sey considered legislation adopting 
this form of franchise. The state, 
in 1906, had limited franchises to 20 
years, except in cases where they 
were referred to the people and ap- 
proved by a majority vote, in which 
case a 50-year term was allowed. In 
1908 the law was amended to permit 
50-year grants without referendum in 
all places of less than 12,000 inhabi- 
tants. Experience proved that capi- 
tal was not sufficiently attracted by 
these short-term grants to allow the 
necessary expansion of the public 
utilities of the state. During the leg- 
islative session of 1912 Senator’ 
Pierce introduced an indeterminate- 
franchise bill. It had been drafted 
by Delos F. Wilcox, chief of the bu- 
reau of franchises of the Publie Serv- 
ice Commission for the First District 
of New York and one of the leading 
authorities in the United States on 
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franchise matters. It included the 
main features of the Wisconsin stat- 
ute, with the addition of a number 
of points recommended by the fran- 
chise committee of the National Mu- 
nicipal League. The bill failed of 
passage by a vote of seven in the 
affirmative and six opposed, 11 votes 
being necessary for adoption. After 
considerable discussion a general 50- 
year franchise bill was passed, apply- 
ing to all the cities in the state and 
without provision for a referendum. 
Governor Wilson, an advocate of the 
indeterminate franchise, vetoed the 
bill, but it was passed again over his 
objection. 

The perpetual franchise is so well 
established in most of our large 
cities that it has ceased to attract 
the attention of the people. They 
have come to look upon the matter 
philosophically as an unfortunate con- 
dition fastened upon'our cities in the 
days when politics was more of a 
private and corrupt business than it 
is to-day. It is discouraging, how- 
ever, to find the courts turning into 
perpetual franchises ® number of 
grants which were silent as to their 
duration. The Supreme Court of the 
United States in 1912 in the case of 
Louisville. v. Cumberland Telephone 
Co, established the principle that all 
such grants are to be interpreted as 
perpetual. It was the hope of fran- 
chise students generally that the 
court would construe such franchises 
as indeterminate. Such a_ holding 
would have placed in the hands of 
most American cities the power to 
compel the public-utility companies 
to accept modern grants on fair 
terms. Most of the street-railway 
grants in New York City, for exam- 
ple, are held under franchises which 
are silent as to duration. The United 
States Supreme Court followed well- 
established precedents in the state 
courts, 

Repeal and Forfeiture of Fran- 
chises.—It has always proved much 
easier to grant franchises than to re- 
voke them or enforce provisions for 
their forfeiture for failure to conform 
to their conditions. An interesting 
case, involving the right of a munici- 
pality to exercise a power reserved in 
a franchise grant to repeal it for 
cause was decided in the federal court 


in Washington during 1912. The 
city of Seattle repealed a franchise 
for failure to comply with its con- 
ditions and met with an injunction 
obtained from the United States 
court. The city argued that its right 
of repeal was absolute and depended 
only upon the happening of events 
which were pure questions of fact 
and therefore not reviewable in the 
federal courts. The court, however, 
took jurisdiction upon the theory 
that its function was to protect the 
obligations of the franchise contract. 
The decision upheld the right of the 
city to reserve the power of repeal 
and to exercise it in a proper case. 

The city of New York has suf- 
fered for a number of years from 
its inability to compel street rail- 
ways to remove tracks from the 
streets in cases where operation has 
been abandoned. Over 25 miles of such 
track has encumbered the streets, 
some of it for as long as 16 years. 
The companies have resisted every 
attempt by the municipal authorities 
to remove the rails, however, in or- 
der to protect their franchise rights 
in the streets. The attorney-general 
of the state was finally appealed to 
and several test suits were begun. 
During the year one of the most im- 
portant of these cases, that against 
the Bleecker Street and Fulton Ferry 
Railroad Co., was settled, securing 
the removal of a large amount of 
abandoned track. 

Participation of the Electorate in 
Franchise Granting.—With the growth 
of the referendum as an instrument 
of popular government, it is increas- 
ingly the tendency to provide in city 
charters for a referendum vote on 
all proposed franchise grants. Louisi- 
ana, for example, in 1912, adopted the 
principle for al! cities in the state 
except New Orleans. The new law 
provides that “every franchise or 
grant for interurban or street rail- 
ways, gas or water works, electric 
light or power plants, telegraph or 
telephone systems or other public 
service utilities must be au- 
thorized or approved by a majority 
of the electors voting thereon at a 
special election called for that pur- 
pose by the council.” The city of 
Detroit has furnished an excellent ex- 
ample of such a referendum system 
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in actual operation. Many of the 
street-railway franchises have ex- 
pired and others are nearing their 
termination. The city administration 
is in favor of a new grant to the 
present company. The majority of 
the voters prefer municipal owner- 
ship. The only way in which they 
can make their wishes practically 
effective is in exercising their power 
to defeat proposed grants by the ex- 
ercise of the referendum vote. In 
January, 1912, the so-called Thomp- 
son-Hally ordinance, granting a new 
franchise to the present company, 
was submitted to the people. It pro- 
vided for a three-cent fare, which 
was the bait with which its sponsors 
hoped to catch enough votes to put 
it through. The Detroit Federation 
of Labor, the Municipal Ownership 
Committee, and a number of other 
civic organizations opposed the fran- 
chise vigorously and _ successfully. 
The vote against the proposition was 
30,648 to 22,259. The traction com- 
pany continued to operate on Fort 
Street, one of the important links of 
the system, where the city claimed 
that the company’s franchise had ex- 
pired. The city imposed a rental of 


$200 a day for the privilege, which 


the company refused to pay, alleging 
that the so-called Hally ordinance of 
1906 gave it a perpetual franchise. 
The matter was litigated and in Oc- 
tober, 1912, the case was decided in 
favor of the city, the decision hold- 
ing that the city was in a position 
to tear up the tracks unless the com- 
pany paid the rental fixed by the 
council, 

Chicago and Cleveland.—The ex- 
perience of these two cities with 
their street railways is being watched 
with great interest by the whole 
country. They are the only two 
communities which have been able to 
force general franchise readjustments 
with the companies. The Chicago or- 
dinance has now been in operation 
for five years. Experience has shown 
that the possibility of municipal pur- 
chase is growing so remote that it 
will soon become merely a theoreti- 
eal right. The city has accumulated 
a purchase fund of $8,000,000, while 
the purchase price has increased dur- 
ing the same period over $70,000,000. 
The possibility of municipal purchase 


was intended as a club to force the 
company to give adequate service. 
It is rapidly losing its efficacy. Cleve- 
land has had two and a half years’ 
experience under its settlement ordi- 
nance of March 1, 1910 (AMERICAN 
YEAR Boox, 1910, p. 228). The chief 
object of the city in its contract with 
the railway was to secure low fares. 
Operation began with a threé-cent 
rate, with a transfer for an addi- 
tional cent. On June 1, 1911, by vir- 
tue of the provisions of the ordinance, 
the fare was reduced to three cents, 
with a transfer for an additional 
cent, which was refunded when the 
transfer was used. This fare still 
prevails, despite a growing deficit in 
the operating and renewal funds 
amounting on Aug. 1, 1912, to $503,- 
288. 

Columbus.—This city is now reap- 
ing the benefits of the provisions of 
the franchises granted in 1901 to its 
street-railway companies. It was pro- 
vided that when the gross receipts 
reached $1,750,000 a year, fares 
should be reduced to eight tickets 
for a quarter, and that a universal 
transfer system should be put in 
operation. The present year has 
brought these advantages, with an 
increase of earnings beyond the 
standard fixed in the franchise. 

Consolidation and the Destruction 
of Competition—tThe consolidation of 
public-utility corporations, with the 
resultant destruction of competition, 
goes on apace despite the anti-mo- 
nopoly, and trust laws. In January, 
1912, a new $40,000,000 company was 
formed, to be known as the Puget 
Sound Traction, Light and Power Co, 
The new corporation is really only a 
consolidation of the Pacific Coast 
Power Co., the Seattle Electric Co., 
the Seattle-Tacoma Power Co., the 
Puget Sound Electric Railway, and 
the Whatcom County Railway and 
Light Co. The new corporation has 
been largely financed by eastern capi- 
talists. In May, 1912, the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co., the 
Bell telephone trust, came into pos- 
session of the final instalment of 
Western Union Telegraph Co. stock, 
amounting to :$9,733,L00. The bulk 
of the stock was acquired in 1909, 
but it was impossible to secure title 
to the shares now taken over, as they 
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were pledged as collateral under the 
Western Union mortgage. The gigan- 
tic telephone-telegraph trust is now 
complete so far as its two largest 
elements are concerned. During the 
year the company acquired control 
of the independent telephone system 
in the entire northern part of New 
York state through the absorption 
of the Mountain Home Telephone Co., 
the Clinton Telephone Co. of Platts- 
burg, the Dannemora Telephone Co., 
and the Adirondack Home Telephone 
Co. of Malone. 

The elevated railroads in the Bor- 
ough of Brooklyn, New York City, 
are in process of consolidation as a 
step in the rapid-transit settlement 
of 1912 (see Municipal Ownership, 
infra). In October the Brooklyn 
Union Elevated Railroad Co., the Sea 
Beach Railway Co., and the South 
Brooklyn Railway Co., together oper- 
ating all of the elevated lines in 
Brooklyn, applied to the Public Serv- 
ice Commission for permission to 
consolidate their property and fran- 
chises. The application will undoubt- 
edly be granted. One result will be 
the establishment of a five-cent fare 
from all parts of Brooklyn to Coney 
Island, a privilege which the people 
have demanded for a number of years 
without success. 

During the year the Consolidated 
Gas Co. of New York applied for per- 
mission to acquire control of the New 
York and Queens Electric Light and 


Power Co. and the New York and 
Queens Gas Co. The gas and electric 
trust is gradually forcing out the 
few small companies which have re- 
mained even nominally independent. 

The year 1912 marked the wiping 
out of the last vestige of competition 
in the electrical field in Manhattan. 
The Long Acre Electric Light and 
Power Co., after establishing its 
right to a _ perpetual franchise 
through litigation carried to the 
highest court, and after having 
forced the Public Service Commission 
to authorize the sale of securities 
by a similar legal fight (AMERICAN 
YEAR Boor, 1911, p. 445), sold out 
to the New York Edison Co., as prac- 
tically everyone familiar with the 
situation knew it would do. Control 
was acquired by the Edison Co. 
through purchase of the company’s 
bonds. The net result is a cost to 
the existing monopoly which will in- 
evitably be shifted to the consumer 
either in the shape of increased rates 
or poorer services 

A foreign traction merger was com- 
pleted during 1912 which is of suffi- 
cient importance to deserve attention. 
In January it was officially announced 
that the Underground Railways Co. 
of London and the London General 
Omnibus Co. had agreed to consoli- 
date. The total capital of this enor- 
mous undertaking is about £16,500,- 
000. It affects the service of over 
450,000,000 passengers a year. 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSIONS 


The year 1912 has been one of 
steady growth of the public-service 
commission scheme of control of pub- 
lic utilities. Experience has strength- 
ened the conviction of experts that 
state boards are generally superior to 
local commissions in handling the 
complicated problems of public-utility 
control. They are usually less biased 
by local interest and better able to 
take a broad judicial view of matters 
coming before them. One city com- 
mission has been discontinued during 
the year and another has been se- 
verely criticized by the courts for ar- 
bitrary action. Two new commis- 
sions have been created, however, in 
small Missouri cities. 

Arizona,—Article XV of the new 


constitution creates what is practi- 
cally a public-service commission un- 
der the title of “Corporation Com- 
mission.” This body is to consist of 
three members to hold office for six 
years. At the first election one is to 
be elected for six years, one for four 
years and one for two years, and one 
is to be elected biennially thereafter. 
Salaries of commissioners are fixed 
at $3,000. The commission is to have 
general supervisory jurisdiction over 
transportation, lighting, power and 
water companies, including the right 
to pass upon proposed incorporations. 
It has rate-making power and may 
prescribe uniform systems of accounts 
and require financial reports. The 
right is reserved to the legislature to 
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permit the establishment of local util- 
ity commissions in the following lan- 
guage: “Provided that incorporated 
cities and towns may be authorized 
by law to exercise supervision over 
public-service corporations doing busi- 
ness therein, including the regulation 
of rates and charges to be made and 
collected by such corporations.” Pen- 
alties of from $100 to $5,000 are pro- 
vided for failure to obey the orders 
of the commission. 

California—On Oct. 10, 1911, a con- 
stitutional amendment was adopted 
permitting the legislature to pass a 
public-utilities act (Art. XII, Sec. 23, 
amendment 47). Governor Johnson, 
in ealling a special legislative session 
in December, 1911, mentioned the ne- 
cessity for such legislation as one of 
the reasons for the call. On Dec. 23 
(Ch.. 14) a thoroughly progressive 
Public-Utilities Act was passed en- 
larging the duties of the railroad com- 
mission to include the regulation and 
supervision of all classes of public 
utilities. The new board consists of 
five members, holding office for six 
years, with salaries of $6,000 each. 
The provisions of the law are based 
on the New York and Wisconsin stat- 
utes and include specific grant of 
power to control stock and bond is- 
sues, to regulate rates and establish 
uniform systems of accounts. That 
there may be no doubt as to the 
sweeping powers of the board, the 
law provides that it is to “supervise 
and regulate every public utility in 
the state and to do all things, 
whether herein specifically designated 
or in addition thereto, which are nec- 
essary and convenient in the exercise 
of such power and _ jurisdiction.” 
Broader powers could scareely be 
given. The Public-Utilities Act is 
supplemented by Chapter 40 of the 
laws of 1911 (special session), which 
provides that “any city or county 
or incorporated city or town may 
retain its powers of control vested 
therein respecting any one or more 
classes of public utilities and may 
thereafter surrender such powers to 
the Railroad Commission of the State 
of California - or may rein- 
vest itself with such powers as it 
may have surrendered to the Rail- 
road Commission” at any general or 
special election. This is a novel and 


interesting experiment in home rule 
for cities. It will permit Los An- 
geles, which has a local commission, 
to retain control. The law became 
effective in March, 1912. 

Colorado.—A proposition to estab- 
lish a public-utilities court received 
considerable attention during the 
year. It was suggested that a tri- 
bunal of three be created, with sal- 
aries of $5,000. The new court was 
to be a combination utilities commis- 
sion and judicial body having rate- 
making powers. The findings of the 
court were to be unreviewable in 
other courts. The measure failed of 
adoption. 

Maryland.—In March, 1912, the leg- 
islature passed a resolution calling 
for an investigation into the work- 
ings of the public-utilities law and 
the methods employed by the com- 
mission. The Maryland utilities law 
is one of the “strong” statutes, giv- 
ing the commission broad powers. It 
is not surprising that such a body 
should be periodically investigated as 
the result of alleged arbitrary acts. 

Massachusetts.——For over 25 years, 
and until the creation of the Wiscon- 
sin and New York public-utility com- 
missions in 1907, Massachusetts was 
the leader among the states in pro- 
gressive and effective control of pub- 
lie-service corporations. The state 
ereated a board of railroad commis- 
sioners in 1869 and a commission of 
gas and electricity in 1885. Many of 
the most radical features of financial 
control embodied in the various pub- 
lic-utility laws have been modeled 
directly from the Massachusetts stat-. 
utes. The division of jurisdiction be- 
tween the state Railroad Commission, 
which controls steam and street rail- 
roads, the Commission of Gas and 
Electricity, which looks after lighting 
companies, and the state Highway 
Commission, with control over tele- 
phone and telegraph companies, in the 
opinion of many, has proved unneces- 
sarily disjointed and expensive. The | 
problems of utility control are essen- 
tially the same whether the corpora- 
tion under supervision is a railroad, 
a lighting company, or the operator 
of a telegraph or telephone system. 
In a special message to the general 
court early in 1912 Governor Foss 
urged strongly that the various regu- 
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lative bodies be consolidated. He 
said: “I feel very strongly that the 
General Court can perform no more 
important work this session for the 
people of this commonwealth than to 
provide for more efficient regulation 
of all of our publie utilities.” He 
submitted a bill creating a public- 
service commission of five members. 
The proposed body was modeled on 
the existing commissions in the most 
progressive states. The bill failed 
of adoption. 

New York—On Feb. 1, 1912, the 
terms of William McCarroll and John 
B. Olmsted as public service com- 
missioners for the First and Second 
Districts expired. Governor Dix ap- 
pointed Edward G. Riggs and Herbert 
Bissell in place of the retiring com- 
missioners. Mr. Riggs, who was 
named for the First District, was a 
Brooklyn newspaper man, Mr. Bis- 
sell a Buffalo lawyer. Neither had 
any special experience in public-serv- 
ice matters and were generally re- 
garded as “personal” appointments. 
The Senate, for purely political rea- 
sons, refused to confirm either ap- 
pointment. Governor Dix thereupon 
declared that he would send no other 
names to the Senate, but would al- 
low the retiring commissioners to 
hold over. He changed his mind with 
reference to the First District, how- 
ever, and late in the session nomi- 
nated George V. 8S. Williams, who was 
promptly confirmed, and who as- 
sumed office on April 1. Mr. Wil- 
liams had been attorney for the state 
conservation commission. No nomi- 
nation was made for the Second Dis- 
trict. On Nov. 1, W. A. Huppuch 
resigned as commissioner for the 
Second District. Governor Dix ap- 
pointed ex-State Senator Curtis N. 
Douglas, a brother-in-law of the gov- 
ernor. Mr. Douglas’ name will be 
presented to the new state Senate for 
confirmation. 

The major part of the time of the 
New York City commission contin- 
ued, as during 1911, to be taken up 
with rapid-transit matters. The set- 
tlement which was finally made with 
the transportation companies is de- 
seribed under Municipal Ownership, 
infra. 

During the year, the statute was 
strengthened in an important particu- 


lar. In the case of People ew rel. 
Third Avenue Railway Co. v. Public 
Service Commission (203 N. Y. 299) 
the Court of Appeals had held that 
where a company applied to the com- 
mission for permission to capitalize 
a reorganization after a receivership, 
the new corporation had an absolute 


right to issue a volume of securities 


equal to the old without regard to 
underlying values. This holding was 
a severe blow to the powers of the 
public-service commissions, particu- 
larly to that of the First District. 
Practically all of the street railways 
in the Borough of Manhattan were in 
process of reorganization after re- 
ceiverships caused in large measure 
by overcapitalization. The legisla- 
ture of 1912 reversed the court and 
gave the commissions power to con- 
sider values upon a petition for re- 
organization. Unfortunately, before 
the law was passed the New York 
City companies had all reorganized 
on the old basis. (See also XXII, 
Railroads.) 

Oregon.—The legislature of 1911 
passed a comprehensive Public-Utili- 
ties Act (Ch. 279) enlarging the pow- 
ers of the state Board of Railroad 
Commissioners to include supervisory 
jurisdiction over telegraph and tele- 
phone companies, street railways, 
heat, light, water, and power compa- 
nies. The operation of the act was 
suspended by the filing of a petition 
for a referendum. This was done by 
persons in favor of a proposed amend- 
ment to the charter of the city of 
Portland which would have created 
a local city utilities commission. The 
Portland amendment was lost, leavy- 
ing the question of the creation of 
a state commission for decision at 
the election of Nov. 5. 

The Oregon act is not unlike the 
Wisconsin statute in scope. A large 
measure of home rule is insured mu- 
nicipalities under the act. Municipal 
plants are expressly excepted from 
its operation. Municipalities may de- 
termine by contract or ordinance the 
quality and character of service to 
be rendered by local public utilities 
and may order increased facilities. 
All such contracts, unless adopted 
through the initiative or referendum, 
are subject to the approval of the 
state commission, and, although they 
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are to be considered prima facie rea- 
sonable, they may be reversed if 
shown to be unfair to the companies 
affected, — 

Pennsylvania.—Goyernor Tener has 
repeatedly urged the passage of a 
comprehensive public-utilities act for 
Pennsylvania. The state has, at the 
present time, a railroad commission. 
As stated by the governor recently, 
“the powers of this commission are 
unworthy of the name. They are 
simply recommendatory.” ‘The legis- 
lation proposed by the governor would 
be broad enough to cover all public 
utilities, including their incorporation 
and detailed regulation. Various pub- 
lie-service commission bills have been 
introduced in the legislature in recent 
years, but so far corporation inter- 
ests have been strong enough to de- 
feat them all. 

Rhode Island.—In April Rhode Isl- 
and created a public-utilities commis- 
sion, to consist of three members, 
with terms of six years each. The 
new board supersedes the Railroad 
Commission. It has jurisdiction over 
street and steam railroads, telephone, 
telegraph, lighting, and water compa- 
nies. The act is decidedly weak, es- 
pecially in the matter of financial 
control. No power is given the com- 
mission to supervise stock or bond 
issues or to prescribe uniform sys- 
tems of accounts, nor even to require 
financial reports. The commission 
can test gas and electric meters, es- 
tablish standards of illuminating 
power, and investigate service com- 
plaints. The first commissioners are 
William C. Bliss, a former speaker 
of the House of Representatives, Sam- 
uel E. Hudson, the publisher of the 
Woonsocket Evening Oall and Re- 
porter, and Robert F. Rodman, who 
was formerly chief engineer of the 
state Board of Public Roads. (See 
also XXII, Railroads.) 

City Commissions: Chillicothe, Mo. 
—In January this city, by ordinance, 
created a public-service commission, 
to consist of four members to be ap- 
pointed by the mayor and the city 
council. Commissioners are to serve 
without pay. Two of them must be 
Republicans and two Democrats. The 
new commission has general super- 
vision over the rates of local public 
utilities. 


Joplin, Mo.—On Jan. 2, despite a 
strong opposition party, this city es- 
tablished a local public-service com- 
mission, consisting of three members, 
to be appointed by the mayor for 
terms of two years. Commissioners 
are to receive $5 a day. Not more 
than two may belong to the same 
political party. The commission has 
supervisory jurisdiction over rates. 

Kansas City, Mo—One of the first 
official acts of’ Mayor Jost, who was 
elected in April, was to abolish the 
local public-service commission. As 
officially stated, “the commission is 
for the present temporarily sus- 
pended.” The alleged reason was the 
expense involved. 

St. Paul, Minn.—On May 7, by a 
vote of 20,640 to 4,137, this city. - 
adopted the commission form of gov- 
ernment, with a mayor and six com- 
missioners elected every second year. 
One of the commissioners is styled 
“Commissioner of Public Utilities.” 
His duties are thus defined in the 
charter: 


Subject to the council, said commis- 
sioner shall have full control of the 
regulation within said city of all 
telephone, telegraph, lighting, heating, 
power, street railway, and other munic- 
ipal transportation, and all other pub- 
lic-utilities services whatsoever, which 
are subject to the control of said city 
government. He shall exercise such 
powers in accordance with ordinances 
passed by the council upon his recom- 
mendation. All licenses, permits and 
all other privileges granted by said 
city to public-utility operators, their 
lessees or representatives shall be first 
approved by said commissioner, 


Wilmington, Del—The local com- 
mission has been severely criticized 
by the courts for alleged arbitrary 
action. In one case contested by the 
Wilmington and Philadelphia Trac- 
tion Co. Judge Bradford of the United 
States District Court, in restraining 
execution of an order of the commis. 
sion, said: “It is difficult to ‘con- 
ceive a treatment more arbitrary, 
injurious or ruthless than that to 
which the traction company was sub- 
jected by the board.” 

Status of Public-Service Commis- 
sion Legislation—For convenience of 
réference the following is the list of 
states and cities with public-service 
commissions at the close of 1912, The 
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rest of the states have no effective 
state control by commission. 


Public Service Commission States 
California New Jersey 
Connecticut New York 
Kansas Ohio 
Maryland Oregon 
Michigan Rhode Island 
Nevada Vermont 
New Hampshire Wisconsin 


Arizona has a corporation commission 
with many of the powers of public- 
service commissions, 

Massachusetts has a Railroad Commis- 
sion, a Commission of Gas and Elec- 
tricity, and a state Highway Com- 
mission, which together exercise many 
of the broad powers of public-service 
commissions. 


MUNICIPAL 


Extension of the Functions of Gov- 
ernment.—The American city is slow- 
ly following the lead of foreign mu- 
nicipalities in the expansion of goy- 
ernment activity to many of the pub- 
lic services heretofore left entirely to 
private initiative. Functions which 
only a few years ago were regarded 
as socialistic or communistie in char- 
acter are now accepted as but the 
natural growth of a properly widen- 
ing sphere of municipal governmental 
influence. This tendency manifests 
itself in the annually increasing num- 
ber of social services undertaken in 
our cities. During 1912, for exam- 
ple, the city of Two Harbors, Mich., 
started a municipal coal yard, selling 
coal at retail considerably below the 
price charged by private dealers. 
Houston, Texas, has furnished munic- 
ipal entertainments, with a special 
feature made of moving pictures. 
Concordia, Kan., has the distinction 
of having one of, if not the first, mu- 
nicipal theatre in the United States. 
The extension of municipal owner- 
ship to many public utilities which 
are naturally monopolistic in charac- 
ter and intimately bound up with the 
community welfare is marked. There 
is still a widespread distrust of the 
efficiency of municipal operation of 
those public utilities which require a 
large or complex organization, based 
on bitter experience with the extray- 
agance, incompetence, and political 
character of municipal management 
in most of our largest cities. In New 
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Illinois North Carolina 
lowa Oklahoma 
Louisiana Pennsylvania 
Maine South Carolina 
Minnesota Tennessee 
Mississippi Virginia 
Nebraska 

City Oommissions 
New York Wilmington 
Los Angeles Chillicothe, Mo, 
St. Joseph Joplin, Mo. 
St. Louis 


St. Paul (one member of the city com- 
mission) 

Seattle (single commissioner) 

Houston (single commissioner) 


OWNERSHIP 


York City this distrust has led to a 
compromise whereby a municipally 
owned rapid-transit subway is leased 
for operation to a private corpora- 
tion (see AMERICAN YEAR Book, 
1911, p. 452, and “New York Sub- 
ways,” infra). 

New York Waterfront—An inter- 
esting proposition was made to New 
York City during 1912 to extend this 
principle to its waterfront freight- 
terminal business. The Bush Termi- 
nal Company has for a number of 
years operated in the South Brooklyn 
district what is generally conceded 
to be the best equipped and managed 
freight-terminal plant in the United 
States. The city of New York is 
gradually municipalizing its water- 
front. The terminal company, recog- 
nizing this policy, offered to co- 
operate in the organization of a com- 
prehensive municipal freight termi- 
nal, selling its waterfront property 
to the city, and taking it and other 
property on a 25-year lease. The 
company offered to pay to the city 
95 per cent. of the gross income with 
a guaranty that for the first ten 
years at least this sum should not 
fall below a return of 5.14 per cent. 
on the city’s investment. This re- 
turn would pay interest and sinking 
fund on the city bonds issued to pay 
for the property and would make it 
possible to secure their exemption 
from computation in the city debt. 
The offer is under active considera- 
tion by the city authorities, with 
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public opinion pretty well divided as 
to the merits of the scheme. 

Another of the serious terminal 
problems which New York City is 
trying to solve is the proper organi- 
zation of the Hudson River water- 
front of Manhattan. Congestion of 
car floats at piers and trucks on the 
marginal street has become an intol- 
erable burden upon the commerce of 
the port. The solution suggested by 
the Commissioner of Docks and fa- 
vorably considered by a number of 
the most important commercial asso- 
ciations is the construction of a mu- 
nicipal elevated railroad along the 
marginal way, connecting with the 
piers and with warehouses and fac- 
tories on the land side. The matter 
is being carefully considered by the 
Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment. Whether this plan be adopted 
or not it is probable that some type 
of municipal terminal will be con- 
structed along this waterfront. (See 
also X, Docks, Wharves, and Water- 
fronts.) 

New York Subways—The under- 
ground rapid-transit railways of 
New York City, present and prospec- 
tive, represent by far the largest mu- 
nicipal-ownership experiment in the 
United States. The city between 
1904 and 1908 completed a system 
which cost the municipality approxi- 
mately $50,000,000 to build and the 
private company which leased it as 
much more to equip. The problem 
of providing necessary additional 
rapid-transit facilities has occupied 
the attention of the state and city 
authorities for a number of years. 
The “settlement” reached in 1911 is 
fully described in the AMERICAN 
Yuar Book for that year (p. 452). 
Although it was widely heralded as 
a final solution, the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Co., the unsuccessful 
bidder, again entered the field with 
a modified offer on Feb. 27, 1912. 
This offer contemplated the so-called 
dual system originally proposed in 
the McAneny report, dividing the 
new subways between the Interbor- 
' ough Rapid Transit Co., the operator 
of the present subway, and the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co. On May 
24, 1912, the offer was accepted by 
the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment after a bitter fight by John 
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Purroy Mitchel, President of the 
Board of Aldermen, who opposed the 
terms of the offer as unfair to the 
city. The net result is that the city 
is to spend $125,000,000 in the con- 
struction of new subways. The In- 
terborough Co. is to contribute $56,- 
000,000 toward construction and $21,- 
000,000 for equipment, and the 
Brooklyn Co. is to spend $34,000,000 
for construction and $26,000,000 for. 
equipment—a grand total of $261,- 
000,000 for new rapid-transit work. 
The Interborough Co. will operate 
extensions of its system in all bor- 
oughs except Richmond, including a 
line down Seventh Avenue to serve 
the new Pennsylvania station. The 
Brooklyn Co. will operate new lines 
in Brooklyn and Queens and an im- 
portant line up Broadway, Man- 
hattan, to 59th Street and over the 
Queensboro Bridge. The subway 
leases are for a 49-year term with re- 
capture privileges after ten years. 
The companies are to deduct from 
gross income: (1) operating expens- 
es, including depreciation, renewals 
and obsolescence, taxes, rental of 
leased lines, and rental paid to the 
city under existing subway contracts; 
(2) a sum representing average net 
earnings of existing lines included 
in the new systems (in the case of 
the Interborough $6,335,000 per year 
and in the case of the Brooklyn Co. 
between $3,000,000 and $3,500,000 per 
year); (3) six per cent. upon new 
investment by the company; (4) the 
city’s actual interest charges on its 
investment plus one per cent. for 
sinking fund; the remainder to be 
shared between the city and the 
companies. 

There is considerable difference of 
opinion as to the merits. of these 
contracts. President Mitchel con- 
tended that under the Interborough 
offer the city would never get even 
carrying charges on its new bonds. 
He claimed that the $6,335,000. which 
the Interborough is to receive is $1,- 
000,000 more than the company is en- 
titled to receive. The fight will 
probably be renewed when the con- 
tracts come before the Board of Es- 
timate for final approval. 

Alameda, Cal—On April 30 a prop- 
osition to establish a municipal elee- 
tric plant at an estimated cost of 
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$150,000 was voted upon and ap- 
proved. 

Baltimore.—Under statutes passed 
in 1912 the city is allowed to spend 
$2,000,000 for conduits in which to 
place all electric wires. The munici- 
pality is also permitted to establish 
and operate a ferry. 

Duluth—At an election held in 
February, the city voted in favor of 
$700,000 bond issue for a municipal 
electric plant, but elected a munici- 
pal council which proved unfriendly 
to the plan. A petition for the 
amendment of the city charter was 
filed at once to provide for the initia- 
tive, referendum and recall. Twen- 
ty-four hours later the council de- 
clared in favor of municipal owner- 
ship and asked the private electric 
company for a proposition for the 
sale of its plant. On May 7 the pro- 
posed charter amendment was carried 
by a vote of 5,331 to 1,296. 

Omaha.—For a number of years the 
city has been engaged in litigation 
over the question of municipalization 
of the water supply. On July 1 the 
controversy was closed by city pur- 
chase of the private plant for approx- 
imately $6,000,000. 

San Francisco.—San Francisco is 
the first large city in the United 
States to own and operate a munic- 
ipal street railway. Work was actu- 
ally begun in May, 1912, on a com- 
prehensive ‘city system, using as a 
nucleus the line of the Geary Street 
Park and Ocean Railway, the fran- 
chise for ‘which expired in 1908. 
The city will acquire a part of the 
franchises of the United Railroads 
in December, 1913, through expira- 
tion of the terms of the grants. The 
city has already issued over $2,000,- 
000 in bonds toward the construction 
of the new system. ~ 


In the fall of 1912 the Public Util-. 


ities Committee of the Board of Su- 
pervisors reported favorably upon a 
proposition to establish a municipal 
telephone system. The matter will 
probably be submitted to a referen- 
dum vote in December. 
Wichita—On Dec. 12, 1911, a ref- 
erendum vote was held on proposi- 
tions to establish municipal water 
works and a city lighting plant. The 
vote was in favor of the water works, 
which, as planned, will cost about 


$1,000,000. The lighting plant prop- 
osition was defeated. 

Winnipeg, Canada.—tThis city fur- 
nishes the most conspicuous example 
of municipal ownership in America. 
In addition to a superb water sys- 
tem, the city owns its telephones, as- 
phalt plant, stone quarries, and gar- 
bage-incinerating plant. During 1912 
the city appropriated money for a 
municipal gas plant and actively ne- 
gotiated for control of the electric 
railways, light and power systems of 
the Winnipeg Electric Co. 

Municipal Markets——During 1912 
the question of municipal markets 
has attracted considerable attention 
as one of the proposed solutions for 
the problem of reducing the high 
cost of living. City-owned markets 
are no new thing in this country. 
The present movement is rather a re- 
vival than an innovation. Our larger 
cities have all had at one time or an- 
other extensive markets which have 
either been abandoned entirely or al- 
lowed to degenerate into warehouses 
or wholesale stores. Chicago has 
three public squares which were once 
covered by city markets. St. Louis 
has abandoned three large markets. 
New York still has a number of 
large markets which fail to pay their 
cost of maintenance, and which are 
of little use to the general public as 
retail distributing centers. The re- 
vival of interest began with the spec- 
tacular campaign of Mayor Shank of 
Indianapolis, who personally sold 
garden produce and poultry to dem- 
onstrate that “the municipal pur- 
chase and sales agent” scheme was 
the real solution of the high cost of 
living problem. Toledo, Oklahoma 
City, Aurora, Ill, and a score of 
other cities have followed suit in re- 
viving or creating municipal markets 
during 1912. In New York State a 
commission on the high cost of liv- 
ing has recommended municipal mar- 
kets. The City Club of New York 
has also studied the situation and 
has reported in favor of wholesale 
markets. The city has taken steps 
to create push-cart markets on un- 
used city land. 

A Municipal Newspaper in Los An- 
geles.—In December, 1911, by a vote 
taken on an ordinance introduced by 
initiative, Los Angeles established a 
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municipal newspaper, the Los Ange- 
les Municipal News. According to 
the president of the City Newspaper. 
Commission, three considerations dic- 
tated the founding of the new jour- 
nal. It was desired to have a -pa- 
per which should (1) give promi- 
hence to municipal matters and not 
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allow them to be sidetracked by the 
Sensations of the day, (2) publish 
accurate information on all munici- 
pal matters, and (3) allow ample 
space for the publication of argu- 
ments on all sides of public questions. 
The circulation of the new paper has 
already reached about 60,000. 


LIGHTING 


Electric Street Lighting.—Until 
very recently little attention was 
paid to scientific illumination in 


‘American cities. We were immeas- 
urably behind the great European 
capitals both in the quality of light 
furnished and in the manner of ar- 
rangement of our lighting systems. 
American cities have still’ a great 
deal to learn, but progress toward 
a reasonably adequate standard has 
been rapid during the last few years. 
The demand for improved lighting 
of streets has come largely from com- 
mercial interests which now realize 
that illumination is one of the best 
business getters. In a number of 
cities the local merchants have borne 
the entire expense of installation of 
improved street lights, and in some 
cases the cost of maintenance, 
Mobile, Alabama, has a “white 
way” paid for wholly by local mer- 


chants. So has Chicago, on Milwau- 
kee Avenue. 
Electric advertising signs have 


grown in popularity in recent years. 
Broadway, New York, is the most 
conspicuous example of this type of 
illumination. Each year sees an in- 
crease in the elaborateness and in- 
genuity of the exploiters of this 
form of advertising appeal. In such 
streets as Broadway these signs form 
a valuable addition to the municipal 
lighting system. 


WATER 


The problem of how to secure an 
adequate supply of pure water is 
ever present with municipal engi- 
neers. With the growth of our cit- 
ies the necessity of going farther and 
farther afield to get water has in- 
creased to a point where municipal 
ingenuity and resources are becoming 
taxed to the utmost. The great new 
Catskill system for New York City 
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During the year important “white 
ways” have been opened in Utica, N. 
Y., Birmingham, Ala., Joliet, TIl., 
Fargo, N. D., and Mt. Clemens, Mich, 

The National Electrie Light Asso- 
ciation reports that at the beginning 
of 1912 ornamental street lighting 
systems in 65 cities were paid for as 
follows: 


Instal- Main- 

lation. tenance, 
NCEE titans opateglews several cones 26 8 
Merchants? © irn slaty veces 23 18 
Central ‘Station... 527.2. 5 14 
Property Owners ...... 6 19 
City, Property Owners and 

SBENE NES re 2a csr here nee al 0 
Property Owners and Mer- 

CHamMtsnecie croton 1 3 
City and Central Station 1 1 
City and Property Owners 1 at 
City and Merchants..... 1 a 


The Centenary of Gas—The year 
of 1912 marked the centenary of the 
use of artificial gas as an illuminant. 
On April 30, 1812, a charter was 
granted to the Gas Light and Coke 
Co. of London, England, and during 
the same year gas was introduced 
into the United States. The cente- 
nary was celebrated with appropriate 
ceremonies by various organizations 
interested in gas and electrical illu- 
mination at a conference held at 
Philadelphia, April 18-19. 


SUPPLY 


is rapidly reaching completion. So, 
too, is the almost equally wonderful 
Los Angeles project. San Francisco 
and a number of other smaller cities 
have been busy during the year in 
planning out much-needed extensions 
to their water-supply systems. (See 
also XXIII, Civil Engineering.) 

Dual Water Supply.—The enor- 
mous and unnecessary expense of 
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providing a bacterially pure general 
water supply for large cities when 
only a very small portion of it is 
used for drinking purposes has _be- 
come a problem which has attracted 
the attention of many municipal en- 
gineers. The chief objection to a 
dual system is the danger that per- 
sons will disregard the warnings 
against the use of the larger impure 
supply. This has been the experience 
of the few private corporations which 
have equipped their plants with the 
dual system. At the annual meeting 
of the New England Water Works 
Association held in November, 1911, 
Prof. William T. Sedgwick, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, and H. P. Letton, an engineer 
of the New Jersey Board of Health, 
proposed a novel scheme involving 
the use of a small sterile supply for 
drinking and culinary purposes, and 
a chemically treated general supply 
for commercial and other purposes. 
It was proposed to use calcium hypo- 
chlorite in sufficiently large quanti- 
ties to impart an objectionable taste 
and odor to the nonpotable water, 
serving the double purpose of killing 
germs and warning persons that it 
was unfit for domestic use. The ini- 
tial cost of installing the dual sys- 
tem is a serious objection, involving, 
as it would, a duplication not only 
of city plant but of house piping. 
The city of Cleveland is making a 
study of the probable cost of install- 
ing the system. Mr. Schultz, the en- 
gineer in charge of the water depart- 
ment, has estimated that the dupli- 
cation of the city mains alone would 
cost in excess of $6,000,000. 
Conservation in New Jersey.—New 
Jersey is trying the experiment of 
conservation of water through a 
state water-supply commission with 
powers to construct great state res- 
ervoirs for supplying municipalities 
at cost. Late in 1911 the commis- 
sion completed its study for a sys- 
tem to serve the cities of Newark, 
Paterson, Elizabeth, and East Or- 
ange, the towns of Montclair and 
Nutley, and the boroughs of Totowa 
and Glen Ridge. It is proposed to 
construct an enormous reservoir 
near Midvale with a capacity of 11 
billion gallons, which would impound 
the waters of the Wanaque River. 


By combining this with Greenwood 
Lake it is estimated that a daily 
supply of from 75,000,000 to 80,000,- 
000 gal. would be available. The 
cost of such a system would be about 
$8,000,000 in addition to the cost of 
local pipes in the various communi- 
ties served. The plan has been ap- 
proved by a number of the munici- 
palities concerned. In October the 
State Water Supply Commission ar- 
ranged for the purchase of the so- 
called Wharton Tract of land, locat- 


ed in Atlantic, Burlington, and Cam- 


den Counties, as a watershed to sup- 
ply all south Jersey municipalities. 
The purchase includes about 110,000 
acres, and will cost approximately 
$1,000,000. It was originally pur- 
chased some time ago by Joseph H. 
Wharton with a view to use as a 
source of water supply for the city 
of Philadelphia, but the plan was 
frustrated by the passage of a stat- 
ute forbidding the diversion of po- 
table water from New Jersey to 
other states. The new watershed 
will furnish a supply of 400,000,000 
gal. per day. 

San Francisco—The city has com- 
pleted its extensive new high-pressure 
water-supply system for fire-protec- 
tion purposes. It includes 30 miles 
of salt-water mains and provides a 
300-lb. pressure for most of the busi- 
ness district. The water is pumped 
from the bay. The pumping plant 
was opened on May 1. The fresh- 
water portion of the system is sup- 
plied from a reservoir on the top of 
Twin Peaks, 800 ft. above the city. 
The reservoir was opened on May 12. 
The entire cost of the new system is 
estimated at $5,600,000. At the same 
time the city is considering a plan 
for a new water supply for general 
purposes, using the Hetchy Hetchy 
Valley as an impounding reservoir. 
According to City Engineer John R. 
Freeman, 400,000,000 gal. per day 
will be available. The project in- 
volves the construction of a dam 300 
ft. in height, creating a reservoir 
270 ft. deep. 

Water Waste——The amount of wa- 
ter wasted through defects in the 
mains is a serious problem in the 
larger American cities. It has been 
estimated by engineers who have in- 
vestigated the subject that this 
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waste in some instances runs as high 
as 25 per cent. of the total supply. 
The matter has been brought promi- 
nently to the fore during 1912 by a 
study of the Baltimore system. City 


SEWAGE 


Pollution of New York Harbor.— 
Sewage disposal in American cities 
is each year becoming increasingly 
a problem of purification of the ef- 
fluent. Little~or no attempt has 
been made to utilize sewage on sew- 
age farms or otherwise as has been 
done so successfully in many of the 
larger European cities. This has 
probably been due to the fact that 
our largest cities have, without ex- 
ception, been so located that there 
has been a convenient body of fresh 
or salt water into which to dump the 
sewage. Our sanitary engineers have 
availed themselves of this easy meth- 
od of getting rid of sewage. The re- 
sult has been that our rivers and 
harbors, in many instances, have 
been converted into little better than 
open sewers. New York City, with 
its enormous population, has felt 
the pressure of the problem, despite 
its wonderful salt-water front. ‘The 
so-called Metropolitan Sewerage Com- 

_mission has been studying the mat- 
ter for years. According to the pre- 
liminary reports of this body, the 
amount of sewage discharged into 
New York Harbor is about 700,000 
gal. per 24 hours. The result is 
the production of an amount of sew- 
age sludge which is destructive of the 
expensively dredged ship channels, 
and which results in offensive odors 
during the summer and the serious 
infection of shell fish. The danger 
to bathers is such that, during the 
summer of 1912, the Board of Health 
refused to issue permits for many of 
the floating baths which, for a num- 
ber of years, have formed one of the 
important recreation facilities of the 
city’s poor. Food fishes have prac- 
tically deserted the lower Hudson, 
once famous for its shad. Dr. Soper, 
the president of the Metropolitan 
Sewerage Commission, summarizes 
the findings of that body as follows: 

It is proposed to collect the sewage 


of New York to a number of centrally 
located points near the waterfront and 


Engineer Whitman reports that, wa- 
ter waste is costing Baltimore $102,- 
200 per year, and that at least ten 
per cent. of the water consumption ig 
wasted. 


DISPOSAL 


there remove aS much of the impuri- 
ties as necessary and carry them to 
sea in tank steamers. For the purpose 
of collecting the sewage the commis- 
sion proposes the division of the city 
into five main drainage districts. For 
each of these districts a system of 
arterial collecting sewers leading to dis- 
posal works is being designed. 


Bronx Valley Sewer.—The contro- 
versy between the United States Gov- 
ernment and the Bronx Valley Sewer 
Commission over the pollution of the 
Hudson River through the discharge 
of untreated sewage into the river 
(see AMERICAN YEAR Book, 1911, p. 
459) was brought to a close on July 
17 by stipulation between the Gov- 
ernment and the commission. In ad- 
dition to the specific benefits secured, 
the settlement established an impor- 
tant precedent for federal control 
over the pollution of navigable wa- 
ters. It was agreed that on or be- 
fore May 1, 1913, a purification plant 
should be completed sufficient at all 
times to remove from the effluent 
enough of the putrescible contents 
“to purify the same to the extent of 
ten per cent. upon an absolute pu- 
trescibility scale.” At any time sub- 
sequent to Jan. 1, 1917, or to a date 
when there shall be 50,000 persons 
contributing to the sewer, the Secre- 
tary of War may designate three per- 
sons to investigate the pollution of 
the Hudson and to report necessary 
changes in the purification system 
“for the restoration and maintenance 
of the waters of the Hudson River 
to and in such degree of purity as 
will render them adequate for the 
support of shad and other major fish . 
life.’ The Secretary of War may or- 
der changes recommended by the in- 
vestigating board. ‘The stipulation 
may prove the opening wedge which 
will eventually lead to federal con- 
trol of the discharge of sewage into 
navigable waters in all parts of the 
United States. Such control would 


do much toward solving the problems 
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incident to pollution of the waters;of sewage. Lake Michigan is the 
of one state by action of another. source of the city water supply, and 

Passaic Valley Sewer.—As noted in| is therefore not available as a sewer 
the AmericAN YEAR Boox for 1911] outlet. Some 12 years ago the city 
(p. 458), the state of New Jersey is| completed the Chicago drainage ¢a- 
advancing the plans for this great|nal, into which sewage was poured 
drain as rapidly as litigation with|and diluted with water drawn from 
the state of New York will permit. | Lake Michigan. The plan has proved 
The controversy furnishes one of the|an entire success, but is becoming 
strong arguments for extending fed-| inadequate for the city’s growing 


eral control to pollution of interstate 
waters. The 360,000,000 gal. a day 
which the new sewer will contribute 
to the already heavily polluted wa- 
ters of New York Bay will add to the 
difficulty of keeping the Government 
ship channels dredged, and _ thus, 
apart from considerations of sanita- 
tion, it would seem that a proper 
ground for federal interference ex- 
ists as in the case of the Bronx Val- 
ley sewer. Meanwhile plans for the 
work are pushing actively ahead. 
Bids for the construction of the first 
section were opened on May 14. The 
litigation between the states is pro- 
gressing before a special federal mas- 
. ter. In October, 1912, the city of 
New York provided $30,000 for use 
of the corporation counsel in repre- 
senting the city’s interests. 
Chicago.—Chicago, like New York, 
has been forced to give careful study 
to devise unobjectionable means for 
the disposal of its enormous volume 


needs. During the current year, the 
city’s chief engineer, Mr. Wisner, has 
reported in favor of an extensive 
purification plant which will remove 
a substantial portion of the putres- 
cible matter before the discharge of 
sewage into the canal. The federal 
Government will not permit the city 
to draw off sufficient water from 
Lake Michigan to dilute the solid 
matter sufficiently to render it unob- 
jectionable. The only alternative is 
the scheme now proposed. 

Missouri River.—There is a vigor- 
ous campaign in progress to protect 
the Missouri River from sewage pol- 
lution. In December, 1911, commis- 
sions from Kansas, Missouri, and 
Nebraska met in joint session to con- 
sider the problem. The Kansas com- 
mission has been made permanent. 
Part of its work is to try to interest 
all cities and towns draining into 
the river in plans for sewage purifi- 
, cation. 
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THE ARMY 
C. E. Kisourne 


ADMINISTRATION 


The Struggle Between Line and 
Staff—The year 1912 has marked 
the culmination of the struggle for 
Supremacy in the Army between 
the line, comprising the combatant 
troops, including the general staff, 
and the permanent staff, the most 
powerful representative of which has 
been the Adjutant General. The 
struggle began shortly after the 
Civil War, when the little Army 
was so scattered that training, 
as an army, became impossible, and 
its administration and supply were 
the most important duties of the 
higher officials. As the administra- 
tion centered in the office, of the Ad- 
jutant General, his influence became 
preponderant. The struggle was re- 
newed by Gen. Miles after the reve- 
lations of inefficiency of the Spanish 
War, but the old system was so 
firmly entrenched that he was able 
to accomplish nothing. Officers be- 
came so accustomed to the prepon- 
derance of the staff that the rapid 
advancement of staff officers by legis- 
lation caused no comment, though the 
promotion of certain line officers by 
the President for distinguished field 
service was criticized. 

When Elihu Root was appointed 
Secretary of War he realized that 
the Army was neither economically 
nor efficiently administered, and de- 
cided that the line of the Army 
should have the deciding voice in its 
policies. He secured the legislation 
necessary for the formation of a 
General Staff Corps which should be 
made up of line officers detailed for 
a limited period, with a chief of 
staff who should have supervisory 


powers over all staff departments. 
Hor a while little was accomplished. 
Lhe officers of the general staff were 
ignorant of War Department meth- 
ods and the new corps had to make 
its own place. Improved methods of 
training were prescribed, closer re- 
lations were established with the mi- 
litia, and our own system was stud- 
ied in comparison with that of other 
armies, but so far as the control of 
our own army was concerned there 
was no change. The successive 
chiefs of staff would endeavor to 
exercise the power given by law 
only to find their efforts blocked -or 
deflected by long-established prece- 
dents. This continued till Gen. 
Leonard Wood succeeded to the 
office. 

General Wood’s Reorganization 
Scheme.—A short time after Gen. 
Wood became chief of staff he 
caused to be issued certain orders 
prescribing administrative methods 
that were resented by those who 
were wedded to the old system. And 
when, early in the year, he made 
recommendations for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Army so radical that not 


only Congress but the Army itself 
was surprised, he found strong op-. 


ponents, The Secretary of War ap- 
proved the plans of Gen. Wood and 
even extended them, and the officers 
on duty in the general staff had no 


difficulty in submitting proof of the ~ 


wisdom of their chief’s position, but 


unfortunately the struggle between — 


those who favored the changed pol- 
icy and those who opposed it was 
carried into Congress. 

The most important changes ad- 
vocated by the Chief of Staff were 
the concentration of our scattered 
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mobile army for tactical training 
and economical administration in 


about a dozen posts, the shortening 
of the term of enlistment to a pe- 
riod just necessary to make a sol- 
dier, and the formation of a reserve 
large enough to fill the ranks of the 
reduced organizations in time of 
war. The Chief of Staff believed that 
the lesson of the Spanish War, show- 
ing the danger of filling the ranks 
with raw recruits at the outbreak of 
hostilities, was so recent that he 
would have a united Army behind 
him. But there were many who did 
not believe in the short-enlistment 
period and who considered any re- 
serve we might form from our small 
army would amount to nothing. 
These officers, among whom was the 
Adjutant General, Gen. F. C. Ains- 
worth, took the opposite side, and, 
on request, furnished Congress with 
an expression of their ideas. 

The Army Appropriation Bill— 
Finding the Army divided, Con- 
gress accepted the opinions of those 
they had been used to consult for 
s0 many years. When the Army Ap- 
propriation bill was introduced into 
the House it carried many “riders.” 
Instead of a short enlistment with 
a period in reserve, as recommended 
by the Chief of Staff, the enlistment 
was increased to five years—as long 
as we have ever had. There was a 
proviso for the consolidation of the 
General Staff Corps with some of 
the permanent staff departments, so 
drawn that the latter would control 
the Army for a decade. The posi- 
tions of chief of coast artillery and 
chief of the division of militia af- 
fairs were abolished. There were 
other items opposed to the ideas of 
the Secretary of War and the Chief 
of Staff, and again legislation was 
favorable to the permanent staff in 
that certain of its officers were as- 
sured high rank upon retirement. 

About the same time, the trouble 
between the Chief of Staff and the 
Adjutant General came to a crisis. 
The Secretary of War considered 
that the latter had been insubordi- 
nate and disrespectful, and on Feb. 
14 relieved him from duty in the 
War Department. The Adjutant 
General almost immediately applied 
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request was granted. Some of his 
friends in Congress demanded an in- 
vestigation and the Secretary of 
War furnished them with a complete 
report (House Document, Report No. ~ 
508, 62d Cong., 2d Sess.). 

With some of the “riders” elimi- 
nated and others added, the appro- 
priation bill passed the House feb. 
16. One of the provisos which was 
added reduced the cavalry arm of 
the service by five regiments. As 
the situation on the Mexican border 
was serious at the time, this at- 
tracted a great deal of attention. 
The Senate objected, not only to this 
but to every other piece of new leg- 
islation carried in the bill. Com- 
mittees for conference were appoint- 
ed and the bill referred to them. 
When it was again submitted to Con- 
gress on May 27 it was scarcely rec- 
ognizable. While some of the more 
radical of the original “riders” were 
omitted, and all of them changed 
more or less, another spirit was in- 
troduced into the controversy. One 
of the new “riders” was so worded 
that Gen. Wood could never again 
act as chief of staff in time of 
peace. The conference report was 
adopted by the Senate June 10, and 
by the House three days later. The 
President promptly vetoed the bill. 
This left the War Department with- 
out funds to continue the adminis- 
tration of the Army and three spe- 
cial resolutions had to be passed con- 
tinuing the Appropriation Act of 
1912 before an act for the support 
of the Army was finally accepted by 
the President on Aug. 9. 

Recommendations of the General 
Staff Corps—In the meantime a 
committee of the General Staff Corps 
had prepared and submitted a re- 
port on the organization of the land 
forces of the Government. The re- 
port was considered in conference in 
the office of the Secretary of War; 
the Chief of Staff and the chiefs of 
all staff departments and corps were 
present and members of the Mili- 
tary Committees of the Senate and 
House were invited to attend. The 
salient features of the report were: 

(1) The recognition of the dis- 
tinct and separate duties of our 
armed forces at home and of those 


to be placed on the retired list; his | in our foreign possessions, and the 
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provision for the organization and 
training of each for its special mis- 
sion. 

(2) The recognition of the fun- 
damental differences existing be- 
tween the mobile army and the coast 
artillery; the formation of coast-ar- 
tillery departments under command 
of coast-artillery officers was recom- 
mended. | 

(3) The necessity for the sepa- 
rate command in time of peace of 
organizations which could not pos- 
sibly be united for service in time 
of. war. 

(4) The necessity for organizing 
tactical divisions (skeleton for the 
present) distinct from territorial di- 
visions, 

(5) Provision for placing under 
‘each brigadier general the number 
and kind of troops he would com- 
mand in war, this for the purposes 
of inspection until arrangements 
could be made for these troops to be 


concentrated under his immediate 
command. 
(6) The rearrangement. of the 


stations of troops so that those to 
be tactically trained together might 
be within marching distance of a 
common center. 

(7) The assembling of these units 
for training as brigades. 

(8) The advisability of the grad- 
ual abandonment of the expensive 
post system now in vogue and the 
concentration of the mobile army 
near strategie points and centers of 
supply. 

(9) Provision for the training 
in maneuvers of the three arms (in- 
fantry, cavalry, and field artillery ) 
combined. 

(10) The necessity for a reserve 
large enough to bring the skeleton 
organizations to full strength in time 
of war, and the best method for ac- 
complishing this object. 

(11) Provision for the use of 
the militia beyond the national boun- 
daries in time of war, and for the 
payment of members of militia or- 
ganizations in which a prescribed 
strength and a satisfactory system 
of training were maintained. 

(12) A recommendation that au- 
thority be obtained for the adminis- 
tration of the quartermaster, sub- 
sistence, and pay departments as a 


single department of supply for a 
period of three years, at the end of 
which time a plan for their perma- 
nent consolidation to be submitted 
to Congress. 

The main features of the report 
were accepted and approved as the 
policy of the War Department before 
the passage of the Appropriation Act 


‘|for the support of the Army. This 


Act as finally passed and approved in 
August contained features the et- 
fects of which are still to be deter- 
mined. The reserve provision de- 
sired was incorporated, but with a 
longer period with the colors than 
was deemed necessary by the general 
staff. The three supply departments 
were consolidated without awaiting 
the three years’ test recommended. ~ 
A provision prevented officers below 
the rank of major from being placed 
on detached service of any kind in 
time of peace, or remaining on such 
service unless such officers had served 
at least two.of the preceding six 
years on duty with a company, troop, 
or battery. The act again legislated 
certain officers of the permanent 
staff corps into rank above that of 
line officers of much longer: service. 

Appropriations. — The appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1913 under 
the various acts are given in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Army Appropriation Act..$90,483,493.16 


Fortification Act ....... 4,036,235.00 
Military Academy ...... 1,064,688.26 
Sundry Civil Act (Isth- 

mian Canal defenses). . 2,806,950.00 
Sundry Civil Act (Armor- 

ies and Arsenals)..... 365,950.00 
Sundry Civil Act (Quar- 

termaster Dept.) ..... 594,425.98 
Deficiency Act (Military 

Establishment and Acad- 

yi QI) eu Ok ts, Ouays a cnen 2,474,142.61 
Legislative, Executive and 

dudicial “Act sc..4..: 2,992,298.00 


SP ObA Si ret te oleate 6 $103,737,441.01 

The first item includes the pay of 
retired officers and enlisted men. A 
large percentage of the last item is 
properly chargeable to pensions, as 
the pension records are kept in the 
adjutant general’s office and the 
clerical force is paid from this ap- 
propriation. (See also Pensions, in- 


fra.) 
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Foreign Garrisons——Until this year 
the various units of each arm of the 
service have been maintained at ap- 
proximately the same numerical 
strength, regardless of station; that 
is, a company of infantry on foreign 
service had approximately the same 
number of men as a company of in- 
fantry at home. The number has, 
of course, been materially below that 
contemplated in Field Service Regu- 
lations. ‘the idea has been that, 
should war became imminent, the 
companies could be rapidly recruited 
to full strength. While this plan is 
feasible in the United States, and, 
in fact, is wise if we have the nec- 
essary reserves, it is evident that it 
cannot apply to our distant posses- 
sions, where the American popula- 
tion of an age suitable for military 
service is negligible, Acting on the 
recommendation of the general staff 
the Secretary of War has corrected 
this defect. In the Philippines, for 
example, the regiments have been re- 
eruited to full war strength, and the 
number of regiments reduced; at the 
same time, the policy of concentra- 
tion has been put in force. The re- 
sult is to give the force an increased 
number of effective rifles, sabers, 
and field pieces with a reduced num- 
ber of administrative offices. To 
make a consistent and continuous 
training possible, and to effect fur- 
ther economies in transportation, the 
regiments, which heretofore have 
been changed every two years, have 
been given permanent stations, and 
the change of personnel so arranged 
that it will be gradual, the newcom- 
ers absorbing the experience and 
knowledge of those on the. ground, 
and, in turn, transmitting it to 
those who follow. We thus insure 
a better and more effective foreign 


force, and, at the same time, gain} 


several regiments at home. The gain, 
however, will soon be absorbed by 
the demands for increased garrisons 
in the Canal Zone and Alaska. 
Coast-Defense Troops.—The troops 
of the Coast Artillery Corps have 
always been maintained as near au- 
thorized strength as possible, and 
five years ago were able to man near- 
ly one-half the coast defenses then 
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completed. The fortifications in the 
Philippine Islands and in Hawaii, 
however, are making a severe drain 
on the home defense, which will be 
increased by the Isthmian Canal and 
Guantanamo fortifications now un- 
der way. Within a few years about 
35 per cent. of our coast-defense 
troops will be required for constant 
{service away from home. Larnest 
effort is being made to compensate, 
in part, for this by training the mi- 
litia of the coast states, and this 
year some 7,700 officers and men are 
enrolled as coast artillery reserves. 

Maneuvers.—The withdrawal of 
the greater part of the regular 
troops from the Mexican frontier 
has made possible the resumption of 
the joint maneuvers of regulars and 
militia. Forty-three of the states 
sent contingents to these maneuvers 
and some 60,000 militiamen have’ had 
the advantage of field training un- 
der service conditions. The develop- 
ment of maneuver campaigns has 
made 1912 the best year of instruc- 
tion so far. There have been five 
of these, the campaign for the de- 
fense of New York City, in which 
about 20,000 regulars and militia 
were engaged, being the largest. 

The coast artillery reserves were 
assembled in 11 of the largest artil- 
lery districts for practical training. 
Besides the drills and subealiber 
practice, service practice at moving 
targets was held, full charges being 
used. The instruction was given un- 
der supervision of regular officers, 
but many of the more important po- 
sitions in the manning details, here- 
tofore filled by regular troops in 
these exercises, were entrusted this 
'year to militiamen. 

The troops left on the Mexican 
border have enforced the neutrality 
laws by constant patrolling. Two 
battalions of the 15th Infantry have 
been on duty in China, forming part 
of an international force maintain- 
ing railway communication bere 
Peking and the sea. 

Medical Corps.——That the ettinioas 
ey of the Medical Corps has been 
maintained is evidenced by the fact 
that the number of admissions to 
sick report, of non-effectives from dis- 
ease, and of discharges for disability 
jhas been the smallest of any year 
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since the Spanish-American War, 
and the death rate the lowest ex- 
cept for one year. Detailed studies 
have been made with a view to de- 
termining the best method of avoid- 
ing the causes of temporary and per- 
manent disability among troops and 
the success which has attended the 
introduction of typhoid prophylaxis 
is an example of the work of the 
corps along these lines; latest fig- 
ures indicate that the prevalence of 
typhoid in campaign will be reduced 
about 70 per cent. The practical 
elimination of beri-beri from the na- 
tive troops of the Philippine Islands 
is another triumph for the Medical 
Corps. 

Signal Corps.—The Signal Corps 
has perfected the organization and 
equipment of the authorized field 
companies, which are now prepared 
to meet any emergency that might 
arise in furnishing communication 
between the several units of an army 
in campaign. The administration of 
the telegraph and cable system of 
Alaska has continued under charge 
of the Signal Corps. Approximately 
40 telegraph, 20 cable and ten wire- 
less stations have been operated. 
_ Practically all public correspondence, 
usually the subject of written com- 
munication, is sent by telegraph on 


account of the great distances and. 


absence of railroads. Besides this 
public business, the corps has han- 
dled private business during the past 
year at the rate of approximately 
$1,000 a day. In addition to the 


foregoing the Signal Corps has 
charge of military aviation. 
Military Aviation—The remark- 


able progress of military aviation in 
Europe has aroused interest in the 
United States, and the House of 
Representatives called on the’ Secre- 
tary of War for a complete report, 


which was submitted April 20 
(House Document No. 718, 62d 
Cong.). A comparison of the de- 


velopment of military aviation by 
the leading nations shows the fol- 
lowing: trained military aviators, 
France 150, Germany 50, Great Brit- 
ain 25, Russia 23, United States 11; 
appropriations, France $6,400,000, 
Great Britain $655,000, United 
States $100,000; dirigibles, Germany 
30, France 15, Russia nine, United 


States one; aeroplanes, France 174, 
Russia 150, Great Britain 86, Ger- 
many 50, United States 16. Italy is 
not included, as that nation’s appro- 
priation of $2,000,000 was a war 
measure and cannot be accepted as 
indicating a permanent policy. 

Aeroplanes have been used in war 
by Italy and in maneuvers by Eng- 
land, France, and Germany. Their 
offensive value is still to be proved. 
For reconnaissance work, however, 
their practical value is no longer to 
be doubted, although the idea that 
airships, in their present stage of 
development, can displace cavalry, in 
reconnaissance work has been entire- 
ly diseredited. 

The military aviators of the U. S. 
Army are perfecting themselves in 
the use of the hydroplane as well as 
the aeroplane. Two of our officers 
have been killed during the year, 
(See also XXIII, Aeronautics.) 

Engineer Corps.—The Corps of 
Engineers has continued in charge 
of the construction of seacoast bat- 
teries and stations, and is maintain- 
ing an efficient body of men trained 
to accompany a mobile army in war 
and perform the engineering duties 
incident to campaign. The most 
striking work of the corps has, been 
the rapid and successful prosecution 
of the Isthmian Canal (see X, Pa- 
nama Canal). Its. officers are 
charged also with all the more im- 
portant works in the improvement 
of rivers and harbors (see X, Wa- 
terways). 

The Supply Corps—The consoli- 
dation of the quartermaster, subsist- 
ence, and pay departments into the 
Quartermaster Corps has already been 
mentioned. These and the Ordnance 
Department have been improving the 
arms, equipments, clothing, and food 
furnished the Army. The remount 
depots established by the quarter- 
master department are now an as- 
sured success, The most important 
development of the year has been a 
machine gun invented by Lieut.-Col. 
I. N. Lewis of the Coast Artillery, 
Corps. Machine guns heretofore in 
use have been subject to overheating 
and jamming, and have been usually 
unreliable on ‘these accounts. The 
Lewis gun has a grooved jacket of 
high conductivity over the steel bar- 
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rel, and the blast is utilized to force 
a strong draft through the grooves, 
thus keeping the temperature of the 
barrel comparatively low. The gun 
fires about 600 shots per minute. 
Tests for acceptance are still pend- 
ing, but the gun has been used suc- 
cessfully both on land and from 
aeroplane, and its ultimate adoption 
seems probable. 

Cavalry—There has been no 
change during 1912 in the system of 
training of our cavalry troops, 
though orders assuring uniformity 
throughout the service have been is- 
sued. The greatest effort has been 
to bring to higher perfection the 
riding of the personnel. The im- 
provement has been marked. Offi- 
cers of our cavalry participated in 
the Stockholm competition against 
picked officers from all the large ar- 
mies of the world. :' The Americans 
eame out third in the contest. The 
character of the events may be 
judged by the fact that there was a 
steeplechase of 2144 miles, with sev- 
eral very difficult jumps, and one ride 
of 33 miles, the last three being a 
“cross-country run.” It is claimed 
by many that, had our officers had 
mounts equal to those ridden by 
their competitors, they would have 
been second and possibly first in the 
contest. 

Field Artillery —The 
Fire at Fort Sill, Oklahoma, has 
made rapid progress. I orty-two 
regular officers have taken the course 
and 24 militia officers have been de- 
tailed for varying terms at the 
school. The provision of moving tar- 
gets which insure firing under con- 
ditions simulating those of an actual 
engagement has served to develop 
practical knowledge of fire direction 
and control which has markedly in- 
creased the efficiency of this impor- 
tant arm. So rapid has been the 
improvement in field-artillery meth- 
ods that the drill regulations issued 
only a few years ago have been sub- 
jected to continual changes; the 
fourth edition was completed and 
issued to the service late in the year. 

Infantry.—The system of infantry 
training has been changed complete- 
ly by the issue of the new drill reg- 
ulations, in which the formal ma- 
neuvers and ceremonies have been 
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relegated to the position their mi- 
nor importance makes appropriate. 
Training for combat is now the key- 
note, and both the regular and the 
more progressive militia troops have 
welcomed the change with encourag- 
ing enthusiasm. 

Especial attention has been given 
to increasing the marching capac- 
ity of the troops. Several long and 
severe marches have been made, the 
most successful being a march of 30 
miles across country by a regiment 
of infantry in a single day. Not a 
man left the ranks, and they ended 
in first-class condition. 

Coast Artillery—The increasing 
range of naval guns has caused a 
corresponding increase in the range 
at which coast-artillery target prac- 
tice is held; the larger guns were 
fired this year at an average of 9,000 
yd. The conditions of the practice 
were still further increased in dif- 
ficulty by requiring the target 
(which is only about one-tenth the 
size of a modern battleship) to be 
towed at an angle of from 40 deg. 
to 70 deg. to the line of fire, thus 
causing a material change in the 
range for successive shots. Also, in 
some cases, firing under emergency 
conditions, in which a portion of the 
range-finding system was assumed 
to have been destroyed, was required. 
With the smaller guns practice was 
held at night. Due to these causes 
the percentage of hits was smaller 
than that for last year, but the prac- 
tice was of greater value and the ac- 
curacy was great enough to insure a 
destructive fire. The training of the 
personnel has now reached such a 
stage that, under normal conditions, 
the accuracy of the armament alone 
limits the result. 

The Philippine Government.—The 
just, though strong, government of 
the Philippine Islands by the War 
Department has resulted in a further 
extension of material prosperity, 
education and the knowledge of self- 
government. In the southern is- 
lands, inhabited by the warlike Mo- 
hammedan Moros, the local adminis- 
tration is still under the immediate 
control of the Army. Here General 
Pershing has accomplished what was 
thought by many to be impossible— 
the peaceable disarmament of the 
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Moros of the Lanao District and the 
Sulu Archipelago. There was some 


resistance in the Island of Jolo, but. 


it was promptly discouraged. (See 
also VIII, The Philippine Islands.) 

Military Education—The system 
of military education in the United 
States Army is second to none. The 
following schools have been in opera- 
tion during the year: U. S. Military 
Academy, post schools for enlisted 
men and garrison schools for officers 
at each military post, Army War 
College, Army Staff College, Coast 
Artillery School, Engineer School, 
Mounted Service School, Army Medi- 
eal School, Army Signal School, 
Army School of the Line, Army 
Field Engineers School, Army Field 
Service School for Medical Officers, 
School of Fire for Field Artillery, 
School of Fire for Coast Artillery, 
School for Farriers and Horseshoers, 
and two schools for bakers and 
cooks. In addition to the foregoing, 
65 officers have been detailed as in- 
spector-instructors of militia, and 
100 have been detailed as military 
professors at colleges and academies. 
On Aug. 31, 1912, Major-General 
Thomas H. Barry was succeeded as 
superintendent of the United States 
Military Academy, ‘West Point, by 
Colonel C. P. Townsley. 

Fortification of the Panama Canal. 
—The fortifications for the defense 
of the Panama Canal, appropriations 
for which were made in 1911 (see 
AMERICAN YEAR Book, 1911, p. 441) 
will consist, first, of seacoast forts at 
each terminal and, second, of field 
fortifications around the locks. 

The object of the seacoast forts is 
to prevent an enemy in war from 
blocking the canal by sinking vessels 
within, and to provide an area at 
each end in which our own fleet can 
emerge and take up battle formation 
under the protection of the fire from 
our own forts. The plan of fortifica- 
tion was drawn by a board consist- 
ing of selected officers of the Army 
and Navy. Approximately $6,000,- 
000 has been appropriated for the 
purpose. At each end of the Canal 
there have been provided the most 
powerful coast-defence batteries so 
far planned by any nation. The 
smallest gun is the 6-in., firing a 
100-Ib, shell. There are 14-in. bat- 
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teries at each fort, these guns having 
a range of 18,500 yd. At the Pa- 
cific end there will be also one 16- 
in. gun. In addition to these direct- 
fire guns, each fort will have a num- 
ber of the latest model mortars; 
these weapons fire at an angle of 
45 deg. or more, and are designed to 
attack the deck of a warship; their 
maximum range is 20,000 yd. They 
are especially valuable in preventing 
long-range bombardment and in 
searching out an enemy who might 
take refuge behind an island or 
around a bend in the coast where 
the direct-fire guns could not reach 
him. Finally there will be provided 
a mine field at each terminus, suf- 
ficiently advanced to sink any vessels 
sent in under cover of darkness long 
before such vessel could reach the 
Canal. 

The work is progressing rapidly. 
The plans have been drawn for all 
these batteries, the concrete work of 
about 25 per cent. of them is well 
under way, and as many more have — 


the excavations practically com- 
pleted. Every battery will be of the 
concealed (disappearing-gun) type 


and practically invulnerable to an 
enemy’s fire. The manufacture of 
the guns and carriages and the am- 
munition is well advanced and de- 
liveries of the armament will begin 
during the current fiscal year. It is 
anticipated that the batteries will 
be completed by the time the Canal 
is opened for traffic. (See also X, 
Panama Canal.) 

The field fortifications for the de- 
fence of the locks will be permanent 
in character and will mount 4.7-in. 
howitzers. The object of these de- 
fences is to prevent damage to the 
more vulnerable portions of the 
Canal by raiding parties of an enemy 
landed beyond range of the seacoast 
forts. 

The garrison which it is proposed 
to station in the Canal Zone will con- 
sist of three regiments of infantry, 
one squadron of cavalry, one battalion 
of field artillery, 12 companies of 
coast artillery, and the necessary 
auxiliaries. All these organizations 
will, of course, be maintained at full 
strength. So far Congress has not 
provided funds to construct the 
necessary buildings for the accommo- 
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dation of these troops, the one regi- ;ployees. Estimate has been submit- 
ment (at reduced strength) now on /|ted for funds to provide approxi- 
the ground being quartered in some |mately one-half the buildings re- 
abandoned houses built for the em- | quired. 


AUTHORIZED STRENGTH OF THE ARMY 
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els of Insular Sete Slama Ok 1 WY ae Me oa ac tf seta tale o Wik seme 
ifteen regiments - 
aN. cc ee chokeaty atts | tbl 46 |v gost 226 | eas) 16) en ae ees 
Six regi ts of field artil- 
o; Pols aun hematin’ Pal Pree eat bi WM a Beceem lls 5, 
Coast Artillery Corps. wleene} 1 | 14] 14 | 42 210 210 210 | 14 715 || 18,471 
irt; i t if 
Ae eg Sieur 30 | 30|90| 450| 450| 450 | 30 | 1,530 || 30,341 
Porto Rico Regi t of In- 
RRtEY sac Che toe ‘og 1} 10] 10] 1| 92) ser 
Military Academy........{0e=hereo) 2 | BD fecne|eeaneale sess eten ween sae 
Detached officers. 8 9 | 27 ee 1G Nawrelciae PAO) Ue ais ec 
Additional officers fase DAMPL Get aya Cavell clots tocka| atone aye? anal ete bt | ee 
Recruiting parties, recruit 
epots, and unassigned 
TOCTUITA Charo eee Gre rated chp tate || Guava ill atetane |x inte collteve s lover at liana mPa ceeid emesis Peete ciate 7,000 
Service school detachments|---+|---+|++++{e+es|eeeeleceees|eceees|eeeees Goce hothens 587 
United States Military 
Prison guards.......... Dia seit artie een mrs era ae | fede corel lPeeatay arkon tase eres sili albr dle ceil ale favailerabeentee 320 
Indian scouts............ ee Sia lds iersvigilid e Wrolle eow Sci raiw chy acai hava otetaee drerogameltetetang 75 
Total Regular Army..| 7 | 26 |164 |178 |459 | 1,368 | 1,482 | 1,016 | 67 | 4,767 || 81,547 
Additional force: 
Philippine scouts....... BEES ie riche ins ons (ore 52 64 64 |....| 180 || 5,732 
Grand total....... 7 | 26 |164 |178 |459 | 1,420 | 1,546 | 1,080 | 67 | 4,947 || 87,279 


a Includes 113 first lieutenants of the Medical Reserve Corps on active duty, and 60 dental 
surgeons, 

b Under the act of Congress approved March 1, 1887 (24 Stat. L., 435), the enlisted men of 
the Medical Department Giaspiae Corps) are not to be counted as part of the strength of the 
Army. The authorized strength of the Hospital Corps is 3,500 enlisted men. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE COMBATANT TROOPS 
(October 1, 1912) 


: Field Coast Philippine 
Infantry Cavalry Artillery Artillery Scouts 

United States.|22 Regiments|/12 Regiments|4}4 Regiments] 158 Companies 

laska....... tepnent Koy cise vias nate fe eerie men alate Gieceran Wie enemys Sede 
Panama...... De egimient ficviax.«cccisem ail cinieradeetneinte he heron 
BOT EG 5:./9.5\(' dae MOBIMENy ja eau estore Lace mace mune Ge aes Sate 

awaii....... 2 Regiments} 1 Regiment | 44 Regiment 2 Companies 
Philippines....| 314 Regiments} 2 Regiments|1 Regiment 10 Companies 
Ching. ss .(sc02 DG RBI TM Eb | SoG c ini oC seal ig has eae ne et aries lave onsale atk ie ak, eae ore Ne = 

Totals...... 31 Regiments|15 Regiments|6 Regiments! 170 Companies | 52 Companies 
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THE ORGANIZED MILITIA 


The organized militia at the close 
of the inspection season of 1912 con- 
sisted of 9,142 officers and 112,710 
enlisted men, an increase of 3,864 as 
compared with the strength in 1911. 
There are 40 general officers, 129 ad- 
jutants general, 74 inspectors gen- 
eral, 121 officers and 92 enlisted men 
in the quartermaster department; 65 
officers and 39 enlisted men in the 
subsistence department; 744 officers 
and 2,709 enlisted men in the medi- 
eal corps; 57 officers in the pay de- 
partment; 122 officers and 1,078 en- 
listed men in the engineer corps; 143 
officers and 57 enlisted men in the 
ordnance department; 82 officers and 
1,177 enlisted men in the signal 
corps; 125 inspectors of small-arms 
practice; 127 chaplains; 264 officers 
and 3,997 enlisted men cavalry; 274 
officers and 4,706 enlisted men field 
artillery; 472 officers and 7,228 en- 
listed men coast artillery; and 6,216 
officers and 91,627 enlisted men in 
the infantry. 

Of the states New York leads in 
numbers of militiamen, having a 
total of 15,700. Pennsylvania is sec- 
ond with 10,424 and Ohio third with 
6,296. With reference to population, 
however, Wyoming has the greatest 
pereentage of citizen soldiery, 9.28 
per cent. of the male population of 
‘militia age being enrolled in the or- 
ganizations of that state. Hawaii 
is second with 4.49 per cent., and 
New Hampshire third with 2.96 per 
cent, 

The reports of the inspector in- 
structors of militia indicate that the 
existing organizations are better 
trained, better armed and equipped, 
and better uniformed than ever be- 
fore. Discipline has in general 
shown improvement, with corre- 
sponding improvement in the care, 
preservation and use of the federal 
property in the hands of the organ- 
ized militia. In many ways, how- 
ever, there “is much to be done be- 
fore the militia can be considered an 
effective force. While there are 
enough infantry organizations to 
form 15 tactical divisions, they are 
lacking 35 troops of cavalry, 51 bat- 
teries of field artillery, 23 companies 
of engineers, 3 companies of signal 


jing for indoor instruction. 


troops, 49 field ambulance companies 
and 47 field hospitals. Before the di- 
visions could take the field these 
units would have to be enlisted, 
equipped and trained. And the or- 
ganizations are far short of the en- 
listed strength required by modern 
tactics. In this last respect, how- 
ever, there is reason to believe that 
many discharged militiamen (the 
average discharges per year 
about 20,000) would return to the 
colors in time of war. 

The lack of suitable armories is a 
serious handicap. Of 1,977 organi- 
zations 511 have no suitable build- 
The ten- 
dency to develop the individual at 
the expense of the organization is 
very noticeable in some organiza- 
tions. For example, out of the total 
strength only 73,869 took part in 
small-arms practice during the year, 
though certain individuals make re- 
markable scores in the competitions 
which have always been a feature in 
militia training. 

The matter of the payment of 
militia from federal funds has been 
under consideration during the past 
two years. The main objection to 
this has been the constitutional pro- 
vision that militia could not be made 
to serve beyond the limits of the 
United States, and the general staff 
of the Army has not been willing to 
recommend payment of militia until 
this could be changed. A bill has 
been prepared by the general staff 
and a committee of leading militia- 
men which authorizes the President 
to transfer to the Army organizations 
of the militia in war or impending 
war, and provides for the payment 
of those organizations in which a 
certain standard is maintained. The 
bill was favorably reported by the 
military committee of the House dur- 
ing the last session, but was not 
taken up in the Senate. There is 
every reason to believe that it will 
become law during the present ses- 
sion of Congress, and if so, it is ex- 
pected that the ranks of existing or- 
ganizations will be rapidly filled, and 
that the necessary new organizations 
to complete most of the tactical di- 
visions will be formed. This will re- 
sult in a net gain in national mili- 


|tary strength of at least 50 per cent. 
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PENSIONS 
The Sherwood Bill—House Bill {from sharing in its benefits. The de- 


No. 1 of the second session of the 
Sixty-second Congress was the Sher- 
wood bill (AmERIcCAN. YEAR Book, 
1911, p. 74), “granting a service pen- 
sion to certain defined veterans of the 
Civil War and the War with Mex- 
ico.” It provided for every honor- 
ably discharged veteran of either war 
a pension proportionate to the length 
of his service above a minimum of 90 
days in the Civil War and of 60 
days in the War with Mexico, as fol- 
lows: for service up to six months, 
$15 a month; six to nine months, $20 
a month; nine months to one year, 
$25 a month; and one year or more, 
$30 a month. The cost of providing 
these allowances was estimated by 
the Secretary of the Interior at $75,- 
000,000 a year, a charge which the 
Treasury would be unable to meet 
out of its present revenue. Never- 
theless, the measure passed the 
House of Representatives Dec. 12, 
1911, after a debate of practically a 
single day, by a vote of 229 to 92, 
84 Democrats, and eight Republicans 
voting against the bill. 

The Smoot Bill, substituted in the 
Senate for the Sherwood “Dollar-a- 
Day” bill, passed the Senate March 
29 by a vote of 51 to 16, all the dis- 
sentients being Democrats. This 
measure, estimated to add $24,000,- 
000 to the annual expenditure for 
pensions, made the amount of the 
pension dependent upon both the 
length of service and age of the pen- 
sioner, ai.1 an amendment prohibited 


tailed provisions were as follows: 


When a man had reached the age of 
62 years and had served 90 days in 
the Civil War he should receive $13 
per month; 6 months, $13.50; 1 year, 
$14; 1% years, $14.50; 2 years, $15; 
2% years, $15.50; 3 years and over, 
$16 per month. When such person had 
reached the age of 66 years and served 
90 days, $15 per month; 6 months, 
$15.50; 1 year, $16; 1% years, $16.50; 
2 years, $17; 2% years, $17.50; 3 
years and over, $18. When such per- 
son had reached the age of 70 years 
and had served 90 days, $18; 6 
months, $19; 1 year, $20; 1% years, 
$21; 2 years, $22; 2% years, $23; 3 
years or over, $24 per month. When 
such person had reached the age of 75 
years and served 90 days, he should 
receive $21 per month; 6 months, 
$22.50; 1 year, $24; 114 years, $25.50; 
2 years, $27; 2% years, $28.50, and 3 
years and over, $30 per month. 


The Compromise Bill.—Conferees 
of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives agreed May 2 on a com- 
promise pension bill, which passed 
the Senate May 7 and the House May 
10, and received the President’s sig- 
nature May 11. As finally enacted, 
the measure affects 240,965 pension- 
ers, without limitation as to income 
from other sources, and increases the 
annual expenditure for pensions by 
$25,797,502. Its provisions were 
based on those of the Smoot bill, the 
rates of which were altered as fol- 
lows: 


When a person had served in the 


those with an income of $2,400 a year | Civil War or War with Mexico ané@ 
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reached the age of 66 years and had a 
Service of 2% years, he should receive 
$18 instead of $17.50 per month; 3 
years’ service, $19 instead of $18 per 
month. In case such person had 
reached the age of 70 years and served 
1% years, $21.50 per month instead 
of $21; 2 years, $23 per month instead 
of $22; 2% years, $24 instead of $23 
per. month; 3 years and over, $25 per 
month instead of $24. And in case 
such person had reached the age of 75 
years and served 14% years, $27 instead 
of $25.50; 2 years, $30 per month in- 
stead of $27; 2% years, $30 per month 
instead of $28.50; and 3 years $80, as 
provided in the Senate amendment. 


The Pension Appropriation Bill, 
approved by the President Aug. 17, 
carried appropriations of $153,682,- 
000. It contained a provision for the 
abolition of 18 independent pension 
agencies on Jan. 31, 1913, and the 
disbursement of all pensions from the 
Pension Bureau in Washington. The 
work of the Pension Bureau was 
greatly hampered during July and 
August by the delay in passing the 
Appropriation bill, which was caused 
by a conflict between Senate and 
House over the date on which the 
agencies should be abolished. On 
Aug. 1, 200,000 pensioners were left 
unpaid, Congress having provided an 
interim appropriation of only one 
twenty-fourth of the appropriation 
for 1912, 


THE 


Statistics—The number of pen- 
sioners on the rolls and the total dis- 
bursements for pensions during the 
fiscal years indicated have been as 
follows: 


Number 
YEAR 5 Disbursements 
Invalids | Widows, etc. 
1867.. 71,856 83,618 $20,784,789 .69 
1870.. 87,521 111,165 29,351,488. 78 
1880...) 145,410 105,392 56,689,229 .08 
1890...) 415,654 122,290 106,093,850.39 
1895...) 751,456 219,068 139,812,294 .30 
1900...) 752,510 241,019 138,462,130.65 
1905...) 717,761 280,680 141,142,3861.33 
1910...| 602,180 318,903 159,974,056 .08 
1911...| 570,050 322,048 157,325,160.35 
1912...| 538,000 322,294 152,986,433. 72 


The amounts that have been paid 
for pensions to soldiers, sailors, and 
marines, their widows, minor chil- 
dren, and dependent relatives on ac- 
count of military and naval service 
in, the several wars and in the regu- 
lar service since the foundation of 
the Government to June 30, 1912, 
are as follows: 


Revolutionary War $70,000,000.00 


Wa eOb TRE «incl : 45,890,843.39 
Indian “Wars... ..3 a. 11,713,609.51 
War with Mexico.... 46,447,872.44 
Civil War u.ourc. Pees 4,129,699,071.99 


War with Spain 
Regular BPstablishment 


38,114,062.42 
25,014,227.64 


Unclassified ......... 16,488,476.49 
LOEB Seppe eaten $4,383,368,163.88 
NAVY 


CaRLos GILMAN CALKINS 


ADMINISTRATION 


Navy Department.—The Secretary 
of the Navy announces the policy of 
the Department as that of combining 
. economy with efficiency, and he re- 
asserts a favorable opinion of em- 
ploying four senior line officers as 
aids for the performance of advisory 
duties. These relate to the adjust- 
ment of the recommendations of the 
bureaus to promote the military ef- 
‘ficiency of the fleet. The chiefs of 
the seven bureaus of the Navy De- 
partment are credited with earnest 
effort to secure codperation and econ- 
omy under this advisory system. 
The bureaus authorized by law are 
those of Yards and Docks, Naviga- 


tion, Ordnance, Construction and Re- 
pair, Steam Engineering, Supplies 
and Accounts, Medicine and Surgery, 
and Equipment; but under the pres- 
ent system it has been found prac- 
ticable to distribute the operations 
of the Bureau of Equipment, and no 
chief of that bureau is now in of- 
fice. The chiefs of bureaus are nomi- 
nated by the President for four years 
with increased rank. The aids for 
Operations, Personnel, Material, and 
Inspection are simply assigned by the 
Secretary, and they have no indepen- 
dent executive authority. 

The General Board appointed to 
consider the number and types of 
vessels proper to constitute the fleet 
{and plans for its preparation for war 
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continues to hold sessions with the 
Admiral of the Navy as president. 

The Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
which now directs all public works at 
the naval stations, the office of the 
director of navy yards, and the head- 
quarters of the Marine Corps at 
Washington are placed under the su- 
pervision of the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy. 

Appropriations.—Congress did not 
pass the Naval Appropriation bill un- 
til Aug. 22, and the service was pro- 
vided for after June 30 by extend- 
ing the appropriations of the previ- 
ous fiscal year. The total sum voted 
for the year ending June 30, 1913, 
was $123,220,707, a reduction of 
$3,257,630 from the appropriation for 
1912. The bill authorized a smaller 
increase in tonnage than has been the 
custom for some years past; but the 
reduced estimate for the increase of 
the Navy, amounting to $20,569,373, 
was regulated by the requirements of 
existing contracts. The largest item 
is the pay of the Navy, for which 
$37,280,971 was allowed. Rations 
for the fleet cost $8,542,328. The 
Bureau of Ordnance is authorized to 
spend $12,494,500 for guns, ammuni- 
tion, and torpedoes, besides certain 
unexpended balances and the $7,265,- 
200 appropriated for armor and ar- 
mament under “increase of the 
Navy.” Equipment costing $3,878,300 
and coal to the value of $4,000,000 
are allowed for the fleet; $500,000 
is the estimate for coal depots; and 
high-power radio-telegraph stations 
are allowed $400,000. The Bureau of 
Yards and Docks receives $1,500,000 
for maintenance and $4,623,300 for 
public works on shore. The construc- 
tion and repair of ships covers items 
amounting to $10,120,144. For steam 
machinery the appropriation is $6,- 
596,000. The Marine Corps is al- 
lowed $7,425,978. The Naval Acad- 
emy has an appropriation of $580,- 
620, with $85,000 for buildings and 
grounds. 

Estimates for 1914.—A special 
message of President Taft, dated Dec. 
6, 1912, refers to the refusal of Con- 
gress to provide for more than one 
battleship, and recommends that 
“this Congress make up for the mis- 
take of the last session by appropri- 
ations authorizing the construction 


of three battleships,” in addition to 
the 16 destroyers, six submarines, 
three gunboats, and eight auxiliaries 
of various types recommended by the 
General Board of the Navy. The 
Board’s plan includes four battle- 
ships to take the place of those 
which should be withdrawn in 1914, 
and two battle-cruisers, with the 
proviso that no preference for these 
or other fleet units should be allowed 
to interfere with the ultimate battle 
strength. The Secretary of the Navy 
applies a similar proviso in regard 
to the construction of destroyers and 
submarines, holding them to be “of 
less military value than battleships.” 
of which he urges that not less than 
41 of this class should be supplied 
under a continuing annual building 
programme allowing for the replace- 
ment of obsolete battleships. The 
estimates for new construction and 
armament for the year ending June 


|30, 1914, exceed $41,000,000, which 
jis double the amount appropriated 


for the current fiscal year. This 
raises the total cost of the naval 
establishment to $144,937,313, and 
there is a further recommendation 
for the allowance of $6,526,445 for 
public works at the navy yards and 
stations. 

Personnel.—An act providing that 
midshipmen should be commissioned 
ensigns upon graduation from the 
Naval Academy was passed in time 
to advance the class of 159 graduat- 
ing in June, and the graduated mid- 
shipmen serving at sea were likewise 
promoted. The Naval Appropriation 
bill also provided for increasing the 
pay corps by 30 officers, of whom 20 
were appointed in 1912. The ap- 
pointment of 30 assistant dental sur- 
geons, to be commissioned after 3 
years’ service, was sanctioned by 
Congress; and a medical reserve corps 
for the Navy was also sanctioned. 
For the Marine Corps 13 additional 
officers were authorized, along with 
an inerease of 400 non-commissioned 
officers and privates. The total en- 
listed force of the fleet was increased 
by 4,000 men. Including the 3,500 
apprentice seamen at the training 
stations, the aggregate enlisted force 
of the Navy as now authorized is 51,- 
500. The line and staff of the Navy 
contain about 2,400 commissioned of- 
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ficers; and there are 645 warrant of- 
ficers who receive commissions not 
in the line of promotion after six 
years’ service, a privilege now ex- 
tended to the corps of pharmacists. 
The Marine Corps has 347 officers for 
a force of 9,921 men, about 2,000 of 
whom serve in vessels of the fleet. 

Navy Yards—Congress has not 
dealt with the proposals of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy for the abolition of 
certain of the smaller yards, but 
work at the New Orleans and Pensa- 
cola yards has been stopped. It is 
still urged that the needs of the 
Navy require only one first-class yard 
north of the Delaware and one at 
Norfolk, each equipped for docking 
and repairing half the fleet; but the 
proposal to replace several existing 
navy yards by a central station in 
Narragansett Bay has made no prog- 
ress. Meanwhile the Department is 
proceeding in its policy of concentra- 
tion and readjustment by continuing 
the manufacture of ordnance at 
Washington and by making Phila- 
delphia the base for the reserve fleet, 
Charleston becoming the principal 
base for torpedo craft, and Key West 
a minor base for destroyers and sub- 
marines. Guantanamo cannot now be 
equipped as a Caribbean naval base 
in time for the completion of the 
Panama Canal, but it will be main- 
tained as a fleet rendezvous offering 
facilities for minor repairs. 

In the Pacific the Puget Sound 

navy yard has been considerably de- 
veloped by the completion of a dry 
dock capable of admitting any battle- 
ship yet designed; and Congress has 
authorized the equipment of a sta- 
tion for torpedo flotillas. Pearl Har- 
bor, near Honolulu, has a dock which 
is to be lengthened at an expense 
which will make its total cost $3,- 
486,500.» The locks of the Panama 
Canal, which are 1,000 ft. long and 
110 ft. wide, furnish the standard; 
and the construction of one dock of 
these dimensions at the Pacific end 
_of the Panama Canal has been au- 
thorized. - A floating dock capable 
of lifting the largest naval vessel 
- is also proposed. ‘The dock of this 
type at New Orleans is not conve- 
niently located; and the small float- 
ing docks at Pensacola and Olongapo 
are out of repair. 


A committee of civilian experts in 
scientific management has reported 
that much of the work in progress 
in navy yards is inefficiently handled, 
and that when fully standardized it 
can be done for half the present la- 
bor cost. It is therefore recommend- 
ed that officers should be trained to 
serve as scientific managers with as 
much care as is shown in developing 
Specialists for designing ships and en- 
gines. The Navy Department has fa- 
vored the adoption of the administra- 
tive system in use at the Vickers 
shipbuilding plant in England, and 
measures have been taken to apply it 
in the navy yards. The whole pro- 
gramme of scientific management, as 
elaborated in the so-called Taylor 
system, appears to be opposed by 
representatives of organized labor; 
and their criticisms haye been stated 
at length on the floor of the House 
of Representatives by Frank Buchan- 
an. ‘The influence of organized la- 
bor may be traced in the provisions 
of the Naval Appropriation bill ex- 
tending the eight-hour day to all con- 
tracts authorized for the increase of 
the Navy. The purchase of steel 
plates, armor, or machinery from any 
corporation which has conspired to 
monopolize trade has been forbidden 
since 1910; but the clause by which 
the crews of battleships laid up at 
any navy yard for repairs are pro- 
hibited from performing any duties 
except such as are or may be per- 
formed by them at sea or in a foreign 
port is a new restriction. The Secre- 
tary of the Navy had previously dis- 
cussed the economy and other advan- 
tages of intrusting repairs to those 
who operate the machinery and are 
held responsible for results; and the 
sound practice of making repairs 
while cruising and avoiding the sus- 
pension of military activity due to 
detention at a navy yard may be ex- 
tended by this legislative provision, 
particularly when the fleet has a due 
proportion of repair ships. 

It is proposed to appoint a director 
of navy yards to supervise such meth- 
ods of modern management as the 
Navy Department may see fit to 
adopt and to make comparisons of 
shop methods and costs in the dif- 
ferent establishments. Requisitions 
for repairs to vessels of the fleet are 
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scrutinized by the aid for material, 
as well as by the chiefs of bureaus 
at the Navy Department; and nota- 
ble economies of time and money are 
said to have been effected by this 
procedure. 

Naval Education—The Naval 
Academy graduated 159 midshipmen 
as ensigns in June, 1912; and the 
new fourth class admitted numbers 
265. Altogether, there are nearly 
800 midshipmen under instruction at 
Annapolis, with 100 officers assigned 
for their instruction and discipline. 
It has been urged that the entrance 
requirements should be made higher 
to correspond with those of most 
American colleges or that the course 
of instruction at the Naval Academy 
be extended by one year, not less 
than five years being required to 
teach the large number of subjects 
now included in the course. But no 
such change can be made without 
legislation. The development of post- 
graduate courses may, however, af- 
’ ford some relief to the present cur- 
riculum. 

A class of 20 commissioned officers 
is detailed for post-graduate instruc- 
tion in marine engineering at An- 
napolis; and an engineering experi- 
ment station is maintained in connec- 
tion therewith. The design and 
operation of machinery for the fleet 
should receive benefit from this ad- 
vanced instruction; and notable econ- 
omies have resulted from the work 
of the experiment station. Similar 
classes in ordnance, electrical engi- 
neering, and radiotelegraphy, civil 
engineering, and naval construction 
are established in the post-gradu- 
ate department of the Academy by 
’ an order of Oct. 31, 1912. Assistant 
naval constructors hitherto sent to 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology for instruction, and the line 
officers now receiving instruction in 
ordnance at the Washington Navy 
Yard and at other manufacturing 
establishments may be transferred to 
Annapolis. The course lasts two 
years, and specialization is  pre- 
scribed as soon as the officers have 
been well grounded in mathematics 
and physics. 

Candidates who have been success- 
ful in the examinations for assistant 
surgeons are instructed at the Na- 


val Medical School at Washington 
for one year before being detailed 
for nayal duty; and senior medical 
officers are given opportunities to 
acquaint themselves with improve- 
ments in medicine and surgery at this 
institution, 

The enlisted force of the Navy is 
instructed in various specialties at 
different navy yards. Seamen gun- 
ners take courses at Washington and 
at the torpedo station at Newport, 
200 or more graduating each year. 
About the same number of electri- 
cians are graduated from New York 
and Mare Island. A class of machin- 
ists’ mates is instructed at Charles- 
ton; and there are classes for naval 
clerks, or “yeomen,” at other sta- 
tions, each battleship requiring from 
12 to 20 men of this class. Artifi- 
cers, musicians, stewards, cooks, and 
bakers also receive instruction in 
regular courses. 


CONSTRUCTION AND 
ARMAMENT 


Estimates and Appropriations.— 
The recommendations of the General 
Board for a continuous naval policy 
like that of Germany and France 
have not found favor with Congress; 
and each year’s estimates are liable 
to discussion and retrenchment by 
committees of the Senate and House 
of Representatives. Thus*the Naval 
Appropriation bill passed in August 
failed to embody the proposal of 
the Secretary of the Navy to re- 
place old battleships at the rate of 
two each year. A caucus represent- 
ing a majority of the House voted 
against any appropriation for bat- 
tleships; but the Senate adhered to 
the Navy Department’s programme; 
and one battleship was accepted as 
a compromise. On the other hand, 
Congress authorized the construction 
of six torpedo-boat destroyers, eight 
submarine torpedo boats, and one 
tender for each of the preceding 
classes of torpedo craft, for which 
the Navy Department’s estimates 
made no provision. The Secretary 
had pointed out the deficiencies of 
the fleet in these and other types of 
vessels; but for reasons of economy 
and to avoid interference with the 
battleship programme he had limited 
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the estimates to two battleships and 
two fuel ships. The latter were 
granted; and against the retrench- 
ment of one of the battleships the 
additional vessels authorized should 
be balanced. While the final cost of 
the authorized tonnage will exceed 
the Department’s estimates, there is 
an apparent reduction in the appro- 
priation for the increase of the Navy, 
which may be regulated by delay- 
ing certain disbursements. 

Battleships and Battleship Cruis- 
ers.—The only vessel of either of the 
types known as capital ships author- 
ized for 1913 is described in the same 
terms used in making appropriations 
for all recent battleships, but the 
limit of cost is raised from the $6,- 
000,000 of the last pair of battle- 
ships to $7,425,000, exclusive of ar- 
mor and armament. As both the 
latter are to be the heaviest known, 
the displacement of the Pennsylva- 
nia is to be 31,000 tons, and her to- 
tal cost may be nearly $15,000,000. 
Her length is to be 600 ft., with 97 
ft. beam and 2814 ft. draft. The main 
battery of 12 14-in. guns is to be sup- 
plemented by four submerged torpedo 
tubes and by a torpedo-defense bat- 
tery of 22 5-in. guns, the “all-big- 
gun” doctrine having been modified 
to that extent. The light guns will 
not be shielded, but the turrets, the 
belt protecting the water line, and 
the base of the single funnel are to 
be of the heaviest armor plates in 
use. The type of the main engines 
has not yet been announced; but it 
is proposed to provide for speed 
somewhat in excess of the 21 knots 
hitherto thought sufficient for our 
battleships. Oil is the only fuel to 
be used; and the boilers are to be of 
the water-tube type. This battleship 
will be built by contract in a pri- 
vate yard. 

Of the battleships previously au- 
thorized, the Arkansas and Wyom- 
img, begun in 1910, are now in com- 
mission. These vessels of 26,000 tons 
_ carry 12 12-in. guns in six turrets, 
and they are propelled by four-screw 
turbines of the Parsons type giving 
a speed of 22 knots on trials. For 
the New York and Texas, begun in 
1911 and launched in the season of 
1912, reciprocating engines with twin 
screws were adopted. These vessels 


of 27,000 tons are the first to be 
armed with 14-in. guns, of which ten 
are mounted in four turrets. The 
former is the latest battleship to be 
built at a navy yard. The Nevada 
and Oklahoma, the contracts for 
which were awarded early in 1912, 
are of 27,500 tons, and their arma- 
ment is the same as that of the 
New York and Texas. The Nevada 
is to have Curtis turbines, and her 
consort reciprocating engines; the 
boilers of both will be fired exclusive- 
ly with oil, no coal being carried. 
Their armor protection is notably 
heavy and complete, the turrets and 
the water line having a_ thickness 
of 13% in. and the belt being 17% ft, 
wide in wake of the machinery. The 
contract speed of these ships is only 
20% knots. 

The battleship-cruiser obtains high 
speed by sacrificing some part of the 
battery and armor of the battleship. 
Guns of the heaviest caliber are car- 
ried, but one or more turrets are dis- 
pensed with. A speed of 30 knots 
would enable one such vessel to 
sweep the ocean of all light craft 
of less speed, and also to take a place 
in the line of battle. The Secretary 
of the Navy recommends the construc- 
tion of one vessel of this type each 
year, provided two battleships are 
also authorized. 

Scouts and Cruisers—The Navy 
has three scouts of recent design, 
but they are only of moderate speed, 
about 25 knots. One scout to each 
battleship is the standard of fleet or- 
ganization; but the building of ves- 
sels of this type is likely to be post- 
poned on account of the demand for 
battleships. The ten armored cruis- 
ers have an average displacement of 
14,000 tons and a speed of 21 knots, 
the same as that of the battleships; 
but their main batteries are com- 
posed of 6-in. and 8-in. guns, and 
their armor protection is light. 

Other cruisers have light batteries, 
little protection for their machinery, 
and moderate speed. None of them 
is fit for the line of battle, though 
one of them, the Saratoga (late New 
York), of 8,150 tons, has lately been 
repaired at an expense of over $1, 
500,000. 

Destroyers and Submarines.—Tor- 
pedoes are the principal armament 
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of these types, though the destroyers 
carry guns to repel torpedo boats, 
and the larger submarines are now 
armed. ‘Torpedo boats are no longer 
built, all recent vessels armed with 
torpedoes now having enough ton- 
nage for tactical efficiency at sea. 
For the eight destroyers of 1,010 
tons’ displacement now under con- 
struction the contract price aver- 
aged about $750,000 for a speed of 
29 knots. They are 300 ft. long; 
and oil is burned to give steam for 
their turbines. The six destroyers 
authorized by the appropriation bill 
for 1913 may cost as much as $940,- 
000 each; and this should allow in- 
creased speed and tonnage. For the 
eight submarine torpedo boats au- 
thorized for 1913, the aggregate ap- 
propriation is $4,480,000; and the 
contracts awarded in 1911 averaged 
about $500,000 for ‘vessels of this 
type. Each year shows an increased 
cruising radius, both on the surface 
and submerged; and submarines 
should now be able to cross the At- 
lantic or cruise in the West Indies 
under their own power. Tenders for 
destroyers and submarines are now 
authorized and under construction, 
but no mine-laying vessels, such as 
are now attached to the British fleet, 
have been authorized for the Navy, 
though an old cruiser has _ been 
equipped for this work. Submarines 
may be able to handle mines, now 
that they can make runs of several 
hours under’ water and can be sub- 
merged to a depth of 200 ft. with a 
full crew on board. 

Colliers and Fuel Ships—Two 
fuel ships to cost $1,140,000 each 
when built in navy yards, one of 
them on the Pacific coast, were au- 
thorized by the Naval Appropriation 
bill. It is expected that each of 
them will carry about 15,000 tons of 
coal or 1,000,000 gal. of oil for the 
fleet. There are five similar vessels 
under construction, and some of 
them are fitted with machinery of 
novel design for experiment. The 
geared turbines of the Neptune now 
give good results; and the Jupiter is 
to be fitted for electric propulsion. 
The dimensions and equipment of 
these vessels enable them to coal a 
battleship at sea at the rate of 400 
tons an hour. 


Coal and Fuel Oil—The Navy con- 
sumes about 750,000 tons of coal in 
a year, half of it in actual cruising; 
and the cost averages less than $4.00 
per ton. To reduce the expense of 
shipping coal to the Pacific it has 
been necessary to make contracts 
with foreign vessels in some cases. 
The coal mined in Washington has 
been tested for steaming purposes; 
and it is proposed to investigate the 
coal fields in Alaska with a view to 
naval requirements. The President 
has set apart for naval uses 37,000 
acres of oil lands in California. The 
estimated yield of this tract-of pub- 
lic land should be sufficient to supply 
the fleet for 25 years with the 10,- 
000,000 gal. of oil which it may con- 
sume annually when oil becomes the 
principal source of motive power. 

Guns and Armor.—aAll recent tests 
have shown that the latest guns 
have a decided advantage over any 
armor carried by the battleships now 
in service, even with ranges up to 
five miles. Increased calibers and 
high explosives make the results of 
penetration disastrous; and the test- 
ing of armor carried out during the 
last three years by making the San 
Marcos (formerly the Texas) a tar- 
get seem to have brought about a 
decision to supply heavier plates for 
our latest battleships. Krupp plates 
13% in. thick have not hitherto been 
fitted to foreign vessels; but contracts 
have been made for supplying them 
to the latest American battleships. 
Two protective decks are also fitted 
in the Nevada and Oklahoma, each 
of which will carry 1,000 tons more 
armor than the New York or Teaas. 
The contract price for 1912 is $420 
per ton; and American manufacturers 
have supplied plates to the Italian 
Government at that price. 

Along with heavier armor there 
has been a proportionate increase in 
the caliber of guns. Several nations 
have gone beyond the 12-in. batteries 
of the Dreadnought: England has 
several ships of that type armed with 
10 1314-in, guns; but the New York 
and Tewas will be the first to carry 
a 14-in. battery. Larger calibers 
are the subject of experiment; and 
the Bureau of Ordnance has a 16-in. 
gun in hand. 
adyance appears from a comparison 
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of the muzzle energy of the 12-in. 
gun with its 870-lb. projectile and 
the 14-in. with one of nearly 1,400 
.Ib., the initial power being 49,000 
and 63,000 ft.-tons, respectively, and 
the heavier shell being far more ef- 
fective against armor at the ordinary 
battle ranges of three to five miles, All 
heavy guns are now mounted in dou- 
ble or triple turrets, of which two 
or’ more are elevated for fore and 
aft fire. Arrangements in echelon 
are going out of use. The Arkansas 
has six turrets on a central line, giy- 
ing her the full power of all her 
12-in. guns on either broadside; and 
this grouping is maintained in all 
the new American designs. 

Special weapons for use against 
aeroplanes have been tested; and the 
Davis torpedo-gun for firing an un- 
derwater shell when the flight of an 
automobile torpedo is arrested has 
attracted much notice in Europe and 
America. Such a device would seem 
to render the nettings for torpedo de- 
fense, now carried by British and 
German battleships, of slight ac- 
count. The new torpedoes, for which 
there is an annual appropriation of 
$650,000, are constantly increasing 
in range and accuracy: the 2]-in. 
type supplied to battleships retains 
a speed of 30 knots after running 
three miles; and the smaller types 
carried by destroyers and submarines 
are also effective at long range. 


THE FLEET 


Commands Afloat.—The Atlantic 
Fleet has been under the command 
of Rear-Admiral Hugo Osterhaus 
throughout the year; but it is an- 
nounced that he is to be relieved by 
Rear-Admiral C. J. Badger in Jan- 
uary, 1913. The divisions are com- 
manded by Rear-Admirals B. A. 
Fiske, N. R. Usher, C. McR. Wins- 
low, and F. F. Fletcher. Captain E. 
W. Eberle commands the torpedo flo- 
tilla. The Pacific Fleet has Rear- 
Admiral W. H. H. Southerland as 
and Rear-Ad- 
miral R. F. Nicholson commands the 
Asiatic Fleet. The Atlantic Fleet 
contains all the battleships in cruis- 
ing commission, the number varying 
from 18 to 24; and there are 20 de- 
stroyers in the torpedo flotilla. The 


fleet auxiliaries number nine; and 
the submarine flotilla of six vessels 
is under a separate command. The 
Pacific Fleet is made up of four ar- 
mored cruisers; and a group of five 
destroyers and another of a tender 
and three submarines make up the 
Pacific torpedo flotilla. The Asiatic 
Fleet has 14 cruisers and gunboats 
of various types and a flotilla of six 
destroyers and four submarines, be- 
sides several auxiliaries. 

Reserve Fleet.—As constituted by 
an order of Feb. 16, 1912, this force 
will be kept ready for sea as far as 
stores and repairs are concerned; but 
the complement of officers and men 
on board will be only about one- 
fourth of that of ships in active com- 
mission, ‘lhere are now in this first 
reserve ten battleships, four  ar- 
mored cruisers, and three scouts. 
Other vessels may be added when 
their repairs are completed; and any 
of the vessels of the Reserve Fleet 
may have their crews increased and 
be detailed for active service on occa- 
sion. Instead of the hulks formerly 
assigned as receiving-ships at navy 
yards, vessels of the reserve now re- 
ceive recruits. The Atlantic Reserve 
Fleet is commanded by Rear-Admiral 
A. M, Knight. Rear-Admiral A. 
Reynolds has been detailed for the 
Pacific Reserve Fleet, which consists 
of one battleship and six cruisers. 
Most of the reserve ships are of ob- 
solescent type; but several of the 
battleships have been extensively re- 
paired, and are doubtless fit for the 
line of battle. 

Operations—In addition to the 
cruises of instruction, the target 
practice, and the regular competitive 
exercises, the fleet has furnished de- 
tachments of seamen and marines for 
special service in both the Atlantic 
and Pacific. Battalions of marines 
have been sent from the naval sta- 
tions at home to aid in suppressing 


insurrections in Cuba and Nicara- 
gua (see III, International Rela- 
tions). In the latter country Rear- 


Admiral Southerland has employed 
nearly 2,000 men in opening com- 
munication with Managua and Gra- 
nada. In Sept., 1912, other detach- 
ments of marines were sent to guard 
certain custom-houses in the Domini- 
can Republic from insurgent raids; 
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and the harbors of the Republic are 
under the protection of gunboats or 
cruisers. ‘Lhe completion of the Chi- 
nese revolution has justified the relief 
of the forces employed in defense of 
American interests in China; but 
vessels are still kept in Chinese wa- 
ters. Two armored cruisers sailed 
in November for the Levant, to pro- 
tect American interests while Turkey 
was involved in war. 

_Target Practice and Engineering 
Competitions—The routine for the 
qualitication of gun-pointers requires 
target practice at ranges of about 
2,000 yd., where all hits can be 
scored on the target. Battle prac- 
tice requires ranges of five miles or 
more, and firing is carried on under 
cruising conditions. Several battle- 
ships have been allowed to fire at the 
San Marcos, the hull of which has 
been equipped to test different de- 
signs for armor and other appliances. 
Tests seem to have justified the re- 
tention of the cage masts peculiar to 
American battleships, one of these 
skeleton structures having endured 
the shock of a salvo of heavy shell 
without destroying its fitness for a 
fire-control station. In battle exer- 
cises the ranges are unknown until 
they can be picked up by range-find- 
ers and checked by the sight-bars of 
the guns. 

For 1912 the Delaware, Captain 
John Hood, was credited with the 
highest percentage for “battle effi- 
ciency,” and her commanding officer 
was specially commended therefor by 
the President. The Colorado, Cap- 
tain W. A. Gill, won, the gunnery 
trophy of the battleship class; and 
the Maryland, Captain J. M. Elli- 
cott, stood first in the engineering 
competition. Of the destroyers, the 
Preston, Lieutenant H. F. Leary, was 
first in battle efficiency; and the 
Burrows, Lieutenant J. F. Hellweg, 
was first in the engineering compe- 
tition. The competition of the cruis- 
ers placed the Albany, Commander 
M. L. Bristol, first; and the May- 
flower, Lieutenant-Commander  P. 
Symington, was placed at the head 
of the gunboats. 

Naval Review.—tThe Atlantic 
Fleet was collected at New York in 
October, as in 1911; and, with the 
addition of reserve ships and others 


of special classes, the total number 
under the command of Rear-Admiral 
Osterhaus was 115. Of these, 31 are 
battleships, including ten from the 
reserve; four are armored cruisers 
of the reserve; there are 24 destroy- 
ers, 12 torpedo boats, ten submarines, 
eight fuel ships, six naval militia 
vessels, and 20 vessels of special 
type. The total tonnage is 720,486, 
of which 478,508 belongs to the bat- 
tleships. At the conclusion of the 
exercises on Oct. 15 the fleet steamed 
past, the Mayflower, which bore the 
tlag of the President, and proceeded 
to sea. The Secretary of the Navy 
ordered the fleet to visit the Isth- 
mus in succession so that the crews 
might inspect the Panama Canal be- 
fore coming north for the Christmas 
holidays. i 


COMPARISON WITH FOREIGN 
NAVIES 


Estimates and Programmes—A 
continuous policy in regard to fleet 
development has been adopted by 
several of the powers: Germany has 
a navy law providing for the con- 
struction of 41 battleships, 20 ar- 
mored eruisers (many of them battle- 
cruisers), 40 cruisers, 144 destroy- 
ers, and 72 submarines. Japan has 
provided $78,837,591 to be expended 
in six annual instalments prior to 
1917. Russia and France have sim- 
ilar plans; and a Franco-Russian 
convention regarding naval force is 
said to have heen arranged. Austria 
and Italy have naval programmes for 
six years in advance. Great Britain 
has built according to “a two-power 
standard” for a generation; but the 
present plan is to exceed the prog- 
ress of the most formidable com- 
petitor by 60 per cent. Successive 
amendments to the German navy law 
have been met in that spirit; and the 
Admiralty was granted £44,000,000 
for 1912-13, the laying down of five 
battleships and an increase of 3,000 
men being thus provided for. The 
Navy League in England advocates 
a larger and more definite pro- 
gramme pointing out that all pre- 
Dreadnought battleships should go out 
of account by 1914 and suggesting an 
annual appropriation of £15,000,000 
up to 1920 for the construction of 
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five battleships or armored cruisers 
each year. The Admiralty programme 
falls little short of this in view of 
the calculation that Germany will 
have 29 ships of the Dreadnought 
type in the North Sea by 1914, when, 
if circumstances compelled ‘the de- 
tachment of the Mediterranean 
squadron of eight battle-cruisers, 
England would have only 33. Great 
Britain is now able to count on na- 
val reinforcements from the colonies. 
Australia has a comprehensive pro- 
gramme, and Canada proposes to 
present to the Mother Country three 
battleships to cost, $35,000,000. (See 
also IV, Foreign Affairs.) 

Expenditures—The following table 
shows the sums appropriated for na- 
val purposes for the last complete 
fiscal year and the rate of increase 
in ten years: 


Pry Per cent. 

Nation Appropriations, |Tncrease since 
911-12 1902 
Great Britain.| $216,036,101 27 
United States. 129,278,167 74 
Germany..... 107,232,000 119 
France. ...5.. 80,371,109 37 
Austria. cscs. 25,000,000 163 
TEARS PSs eng 46,751,552 73 
JAPAN. \) 0.5 52.5 > 42,944,329 137 
Russia.......} 88,633,045 27 

The total increase in the consolidated 


expenditures of the powers in ten 
years amounts to 56 per cent. 

Sea Strength—The attempt to 
compare the effective force of navies 
by tables of tonnage is apt to be mis- 
leading. Obsolete vessels may serve 


to inflate the lists in some cases; and 
superiority of speed, armor, and guns 
is not recognized. On the other 
hand, the lists which show the num- 
ber of vessels of different types may 
be subject to misinterpretation. It 
is doubtful whether all the pre- 
Dreadnoughts should be “scrapped,” 
that is, sold to be broken up, by 
1914; and the tactical quality of a 
fleet of super-Dreadnoughts remains 
to be tested. All methods of com- 
parison, however, agree in placing 
Great Britain in a position to main- 
tain the two-power standard, or at 
least the 60 per cent. advantage over 
the nearest competitor. Germany at- 
tains the second place this year, the 
United States Navy becoming third. 

The following lists count as Dread- 
noughts all battleships armed with 
a main battery of eight or more guns 
11 in. or more in caliber; and battle- 
cruisers are provided with similar 
batteries. Other battleships of 10- 
000 tons or more are counted sepa- 
rately, the fact that they have only 
four guns of heavy caliber lowering 
their classification. Auxiliaries are 
not counted; and all obsolete and un- 
seaworthy vessels are stricken from 
the lists, 20 years being regarded as 
the life of all vessels not recently 
rearmed and reconstructed—a proviso 
which keeps the oldest American bat- 
tleships on the list. These tables 
were prepared by the Office of Naval 
Intelligence at Washington on Dee. 1, 
L912, 


_ NUMERICAL STRENGTH OF THE PRINCIPAL NAVIES 
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RELATIVE ORDER OF 


WARSHIP TONNAGE 


PRESENT ORDER (TONNAGE COMPLETED) 


AS WOULD BE THE CASE WERE VESSELS 
BUILDING NOW COMPLETED 


Nation Tonnage \ : Nation Tonnage 
if 
Great Britain. oo i4 2.65 ce eee 1,978,212 || Great Britain.................. 2,478,152 
Germany ccs Set ate atiscios Aneel 37,980. ti Germany murach ¢s see imenieenes 1,124,257 
United States. i052 ins we sie men 773,107 || United States..............055% 8,345 
FANCOst-jee reaseis oir ain cl nisrote seers 630,769 RANG feral cre tener nls uate riergi Revd 806,729 
BDAM. oohetne disc evawisid Greys 471,558 Dapahe Vea pen eiet acc eaiaere babes 613,724 
ARG ESRI Saigts horn late) abeon ts ahmetnea 286,930 ISSUE» Sie cl ecw lari la Oe chorea 459,207 
DUALS Foro rule eens trate col ore reread sete 224,837 1 i) A eT Doha Pune rere h> Coca os 416,310 
URC Toa CIRBAR SreaciGueintperditne okleec 178,149 VARIBtTIBS cae tae neers Ay ath eo isle Ree 260,751 


Ordnance.—The heaviest guns yet | 
mounted afloat are those of the Brit- | 
ish battleships and battle-cruisers of 
the Dreadnought type completed 
since the beginning of 1911. These 
guns of 13.5 caliber are so mounted 
that all of them can be fired on ei- 
ther broadside; and the simultaneous 


discharge of the whole battery of ten 
guns does not affect the structure of 
the ship or the turrets in which 
they are mounted. Larger calibers 
are the subject of experiment in Ger- 
many as well as in England; and it 
is claimed that the German Krupp 
guns will endure many more fires 
than the English wire-wound guns 
without the necessity of retubing. 
Among the novelties of the year is 
the Lewis automatic cannon for at- 
tacking aeroplanes (see XII, The 
Army). The Davis torpedo gun has 
attracted considerable notice when 
tested in Europe. In spite of the 
progress of heavy ordnance afloat, 
it is argued by some experts that 
the 12-in. gun is powerful enough to 
penetrate any armor afloat, and that 
increased calibers are unnecessary. 


Maneuvers and Reviews.—Notable 
reviews are held each year by the 
German Emperor, the King of Eng- 
land, and the President of France. 
The British Naval parade in the 
North Sea, which was followed by 
the working out of a strategical 
problem by two divisions of the fleet, 
arrayed the most powerful arma- 
ment on record. The total of 239 
vessels included 42 battleships, five 
battle-cruisers, 26 armored cruisers, 
21 other cruisers, 107 destroyers, and 
19 submarines, besides various auxil- 
iaries, among which fuel ships were 
not counted. No less than five Vice- 
Admirals and 15 Rear-Admirals had 
commands afloat on this occasion; 
and 88,000 men, nearly two-thirds of 
the enlisted force of the British navy, 
manned the ships. The modern 
practice is to keep all vessels of the 
first line in full commission, with 
one-quarter of the regular crew for 
each vessel of the reserve. This 
gives nearly all the 138,000 officers 
and men constant training at sea. 
The same advantage is enjoyed by the 
70,000 seamen of the German fleet. 
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Navy League Annual, (1912.) 

PorLoub, A.—La Marine Frangaise en 
1912, (1912.) 

Puusirger, W.—Navy Yearbook. (Senate 
Doc. 112, 62d Cong., 2d sess., 1911.) 

Proceedings of the U. S. Nawal Institute. 
(1912.) 


Statesman’s Yearbook, (1912.) 
U. S. Navy Department.—Annual Re- 
ports. (1911.) 


Office of Naval Intelligence.—Infor- 
mation Concerning Some of the Prin- 
cipal Navies, (1912.) 
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XIII. ECONOMIC CONDITIONS AND THE CONDUCT OF 
BUSINESS 


S. S. Hursner 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN 1912 


A Year of Improving Business.— 
In the year 1910 and 1911 issues of 
the AMERICAN YEAR Book it was ex- 
plained that during these two years 
dullness and hesitation characterized 
most important lines of business, and 
that especially during 1911 there 
was a declining tendency in trade 
and commerce and in security val- 
ues. As stated in the 1911 issue of 
the YEAR Book (p. 271), the busi- 
ness situation could not be charac- 
terized as a “business depression,” 
but rather as a situation where 
“business was marking time while 
awaiting developments, and where 
business men showed little inclina- 
tion to take the initiative in confi- 
dently purchasing goods on a larger 
scale, or otherwise extending the 
field of their operations.” 

During 1912, despite the continu- 
ance of high prices and the uncer- 
tainty and agitation connected with 
a presidential campaign, greater in- 
itiative was shown on the part of 
business men in purchasing mate- 
rials, and improvement is noticeable 
in nearly all lines of business, al- 
though the extent of that improve- 
ment can by no means be described 
as a boom. In the main the year 
1912 was one of normal business 
with a tendency toward improve- 


Ient, and with business men opti- 


mistic as regards the future. 

Much of this improvement in busi- 
ness must be attributed to the splen- 
did agricultural crop, which estab- 
lished records in nearly all the im- 
portant cereals, and even in the case 
of wheat and cotton, where the year’s 


crop was exceeded by that of other 
years, the yield was satisfactory. In 
the iron and steel business, the next 
most important index of business ac- 
tivity, the output was greatly in- 
creased, and the orders coming in to- 
ward the close of the year were equal 
to the producing capacity of the 
plants. The copper business likewise 
showed great improvement, the vis- 
ible supply of the metal greatly de- 
creasing, despite inereased produc- 
tion, while the price of the metal at 
the same time increased over 30 per 
cent. Railroad traffic was large, al- 
though the high cost of materials 
and increasing wages did not aug- 
ment the net earnings of the roads, 
as compared with the increase im 
gross earnings. Exports and im- 
ports reached record proportions dur- 
ing nearly every month of the year, 
and navigation companies were in a 
position to charge higher rates than 
for a long time past. Building op- 
erations also compared favorably 
with former years, and incorpora- 
tions were also on a larger scale than 
in 1911. In fact, business improve- 
ment is noticeable along all the lead- 
ing-lines of business except one, viz., 
the security market. This market, 
as was the case in 1911, was excep- 
tionally dull at times for reasons to 
be mentioned later; yet even here it 
should be noted that bond prices de- 
clined but slightly as compared with 
1911, while in the case of stocks 1912 
showed an improving tendency in 
prices as contrasted with the severe 
liquidation in the stock market of 
1911. Money rates, also, as regards 
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both call and time loans, reflected a 
greater demand than in 1911. 
Statistics—In the tables on the 
following pages a summary is pre- 
sented of business conditions during 
the years 1911 and 1912, as shown by 
those indices which are generally ac- 
cepted as the truest barometers of 
industry and trade. ‘The tables re- 
lating to “Stock Market Activity” 
and including a summary of “Shares 
of Stock and Bonds Sold,” “Average 
Security Prices,’ and “New Securi- 
ties Listed,” furnish an idea of the 
activity that prevailed in the secur- 
ity market, and the condition of the 
investment demand during the year 
1912. The tables relating to “Loans 
and Deposits of the New York Clear- 
ing House Banks” and the “Domestic 
and Foreign Money Rates” will ex- 
plain the conditions surrounding the 
money market during 1912; while 
the tables on “Bank Clearings,” 
“Foreign Trade,” “Crop Production,” 
“Railway Gross and Net Earnings,” 
“Tdle Cars,” “Pig Iron and Copper 
Production,” “Building Construc- 
tion,” and ‘““Number of Business Fail- 
ures and Amount of Liabilities,” will 
furnish a view of the year’s activity 
in mercantile and manufacturing 


dices are given by months for the 
years 1911 and 1912, and to make 
possible a further comparison, the 
totals for the several items, wher- 
ever possible, are also given for the 
years 1908, 1909, and 1910.* 


AGRICULTURE 


Crop Production.—Official reports 
for the month of October disclosed 
a highly satisfactory crop situation, 
and, as regards the five leading ce- 
reals, indicate a yield for the year 
of 5,413,000,000 bus. as compared 
with only 4,268,000,000 bus. in 1911 
(an increase of 1,145,000,000 bus.), 
and 4,916,000,000 bus. in 1910. It is 
significant that the showing in every 
important crop is satisfactory, and 
that the largely increased production 
is not due in any important degree 
to an increase in acreage. Instead, 
the Government’s figures show a to- 
tal of only 200,600,000 acres devoted 
to cereal production in 1912, against 
202,885,000 acres in 1911. The 
wheat area in 1912 was actually less 
than a decade ago. As pointed out 
in one leading journal, “the agricul- 
tural prosperity of 1912 is to be as- 
eribed entirely to an all-favoring 
Providence and not to any efforts of 


lines. For purposes of éomparison,| the farmers to keep pace with the 
the data for these barometric in- | needs of our growing population.” 
CROP PRODUCTION 
[1908 | 1900 1910 1911 19123 
Goris cnn haa ous. | 2,668,651,000| 2,772,376,000| 3, 121,381,000] 2,759,300,000] 3,016,000,000 * 


Oats. tes ae) 


ee Seoet 3 31,851,000 
IBarlevintrcanee ws oa 166,756,000 
Of) 512): Meee aaah bales 13,825,457 


420,218,000} 432,920,000} 458,294,000 
244,384,000) 290,823,000} 233,475,000 
807,156,000} 1,007,353,000] 1,096,396,000 
3,239,000 
17.,284,000 
10,609,668 


455,149,000} 390,000,000 
200,367,000} 330,391,000 
873,641,000} 1,417,172,000 
30,677,000} 35,422,000 
145,951,000} 224,619,000 
14,000,000] 13,000,000 


32,088,000 
158,138,000 
11,500,000 


1 October estimate; the December estimate is given under XIX. Agricultural Statistics. 


‘The aggregate corn crop is esti- 
mated at 3,016,000,000 bus., repre- 
senting an average yield per acre for 
the whole country of 27.9 bus.; or 
the heaviest since 1906, being ex- 
ceeded only five times, and then but 
slightly, during the last quarter of 
a century. The crop exceeds the very 
poor crop of 1911 by 485,000,000 
bus. Similarly the indicated yield 
of spring wheat is 17.2 bus. per 
acre, compared with only 9.7 bus. in 
1911 and 11.7 bus. in 1910, or the 
highest on record, with the single 
exception of 1895. The total yield 


of spring and winter wheat com-- 
bined is estimated at 720,391,000 
bus., or nearly 100,000,000 bus. in 
excess of the 1911 yield. 

In all the other important cereal 
crops the showing is most encourag- 
ing. The yield per acre in oats is 


*The author is indebted for many 
of the statistics presented in the 
tables following to the monthly compila- 
tions prepared from authentic sources 
by Roger W. Babson, and issued peri- 
odically in “Babson’s Desk Sheet of 
Tables on Barometric Figures for Busi- 
ness Conditions.” 


i) 


placed in the October report at the 
record figure of 37.4 bus., indicating 
a yield of over 1,417,000,000 bus., 
as compared with only 922,000,000 
bus. in 1911, and 231,000,000 bus. in 
excess of the previous high total in 
1910. The estimated yield of barley 
is 224,619,000 bus., or an increase of 
50 per cent. over the 1911 crop, and 
70,000,000 bus. in excess of the ten- 
year. average. Potato production ex- 
ceeds the ten-year average by nearly 
100,000,000 bus. and will be the larg- 
est crop on record, and the hay yield 
totaled 72,425,000 tons, compared 
with only 46,969,000 tons.in 1911, 
and a ten-year average of only 61,- 
500,000 tons. 

Cotton Production—As . regards 
cotton alone, the showing is poorer 
than last. year, yet the crop must be 
considered as fairly satisfactory. The 
October condition of the crop is 
placed at 69.6, as compared with 
71.1 for the bumper crop of 1911. 
This condition is slightly in excess 
of the ten-year average, and while 
the estimated acreage is about 2,- 
500,000 acres less than last year, the 
estimated yield is nevertheless placed 
at 13,000,000 bales, compared with 
14,775,000 bales in 1911. 

Prices.—The largely increased yield 
in all the leading crops, except cot- 
ton, has had a material effect upon 
eurrent prices. At the time of writ- 
ing, December wheat on the Chicago 
Board of Trade is quoted at 93% 
cents, compared with 9914 cents a 
year ago and a previous October high 
of $1.07% in 1909. Chicago Decem- 
ber corn is quoted at only 53% cents, 
compared with 6456 cents a year ago 
and a previous October high of 6634 
cents in 1911. New York December 
cotton, however, is quoted at 10.60 
cents, compared with 9.58 cents a 
year ago and a previous October high 
_ of 13.55 cents in 1910.* 


*For the reasons mentioned in the 
text, a considerable further revision of 
prices has occurred along the lines in- 
dicated. On Dec. 21 the price of De- 
cember wheat closed in Chicago at 
86%, as compared with 93% cents at 
the time the above lines were written. 
On the same date, December corn closed 
at 48% cents, as compared with 53% 
eents. New York December cotton, 
however, closed at 12.65 cents, as com- 
pared with 10.60 cents in October. 
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IRON AND STEEL TRADE 


Improving Conditions,— As _ ex- 
plained in last year’s Year Book (p. 
276), the output of the iron and 
steel business during 1911 was most 
unsatisfactory, owing to the effort of 
railroad companies to restrict expen- 
ditures for equipment, renewals and. 
new construction, and the general 
dullness of business, especially as re- 
gards equipment companies. During 
the last three months of 1911, how- 
ever, and to an increasing extent 
during 1912, the iron and steel busi- 
ness, considered an excellent barom- 
eter of business activity, has shown 
remarkable improvement when com- 
pared with the tonnage produced in 
1910 and 1911. As stated by the 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
(Aug. 3): 


! 
As far as the half-year’s production 
is concerned, it is only needful to say 
that the figures reflect the steadily de- 
veloping activity which has been in 
progress the present year in the iron 
and steel industry. The make of iron 
for the six. months ending June 30, 
1912, is found to have been 14,092,274 
tons, compared with only 11,666,996 
tons made in the first half of 1911 
and with only 11,982,551 tons produced 
in the second half of 1911. The out- 
put for the first half of the current 
year was at the rate of 28,000,000 tons 
a year, while the production in the 
calendar year 1911 was only 23,649,- 
547 tons. Even as the figures stand, 
however, the 1912 output is not up to 
the maximum of the best previous 
years. 


It should be added that nearly every 
month’s production during 1912 ex- 
ceeded the production of the preced- 
ing month. During January, 1912, 
the production amounted to 2,057,- 
000 tons, compared with only 1,759,- 
000 tons in January, 1911. By June, 
1912, the production had increased to 
2,410,000 tons a month, and during 
August to 2,512,000 tons. This re- 
vival in the iron trade is traceable 
to the increased business prosperity 
of 1912, but received its first stimu- 
lus from the slump in prices occur- 
ring a little over a year ago. Prior 
to this decline, prices had been held 
firmly, and buyers of iron feared a 
decline in prices with the consequent 
wiping out of profits. The demand 
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for iron, therefore, dwindled, but 
with the drop in prices, and the re- 
sulting impression that an open mar- 
ket existed in iron and steel prod- 
ucts, orders came in from all classes 
of buyers. In October, pig iron 
Northern was quoted at $17.75, com- 
pared with $15.38 a year ago and 
a previous October high of $19.75 
in 1909. Towards the close of De- 
-cember, pig iron Northern was quoted 
at $18.88, as compared with $17.75 in 
October and a previous December high 
of $19.25 in 1909. 

The Steel Trade.—In October the 
press was referring to the congested 
condition of the steel mills. Reports 
indicate that during the first ten 
months of the year the railroads 
placed orders for equipment calling 
for 7,725,000 tons of steel products, 
or an amount estimated to be equal 
to the combined orders placed in 
1910 and 1911 with nearly 1,500,000 
tons to spare. During this time, it 
iis reported, builders took orders for 
«over 200,000 cars and orders for 40,- 
‘000 more were pending. Orders for 
rails since January, 1912, reached 
3,950,000 tons during the first ten 
months of the year. The demand 
from other consumers has also been 
noteworthy, especially during the 
first six months of the year, when 
manufacturers, outside of those ca- 
tering to the railroads, were the first 


to take advantage of low prices for 
all kinds of finished material. 

The condition of the steel business 
is usually judged by the statements 
of “unfilled tonnage” issued monthly 
by the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. On Oct. 31, 1912, this com- 
pany reported unfilled tonnage of 
7,594,381 tons, as compared with 
only 3,694,328 tons on the same date 
in 1911. This amount is a gain of 
1,042,000 tons in a single month, the 
amount of orders on Sept. 30 having 
been 6,551,375 tons. It is also 
worthy of note that with the excep- 
tion of one month, the orders for 
each month show an increase over 
the preceding months. According to 
one authority commenting on the Oc- 
tober statement, “there is already 
the anticipated difficulty of obtain- 
ing shipments on contracts, already 
a retarding influence, because of the 
oversold condition of the mills. The 
probability is that the congestion of 
the Steel Company’s order books will 
not be relieved for many months to 
come. In fact, each month’s busi- 
ness during the last four months has 
been in excess of the producing ca- 
pacity of the mills.” For the month 
of November the Steel Corporation’s 
monthly report of unfilled tonnage 
indicated a net increase of 258,502 
tons, thus showing a further extension 
of the large gains of previous months. 


PRODUCTION OF IRON AND COPPER 


Pia Iron, CoppER, CoppEr, 
Tons Production, Pounds Visible Supply 
| 3 
1912 1911 1912 1911 1912 1911 

pAHUBLY «5 cw ss 2,057,000 1,759,000 | 119,337,000} 115,696,000} 89,454,000 | 122,030,000 
February...... 2,100,000 1,794,000 | 116,035,000] 109,828,000} 66,280,000 | 142,439,000 
Marchi 32%. 5c. 2,405,000 2,188,000 | 125,694,000} 130,532,000] 62,939,000 | 156,637,000 
April. 2,375,000 2,065,000 | 125,464,000) 118,035,000} 62,367,000 | 162,007,000 
ay. 2,512.000 1,893,000 } 126,737,000) 126,962,000} 65,066,000 | 165,555,000 
June. 2,440,000 1,787,000 | 122,315,000) 124,544,000) 49,615,000 | 165,995,000 
July.. 2,410,000 | 1,793,000 | 137,161,000} 112,167,000} 44,335,000 | 157,434,000 
August. ..| 2,512,000 1,926,000 | 145,628,000) 125,493,000; 50,280,000 | 137,738,000 
September.....| 2,463,000 1,977,000 | 140,089,000) 115,588,000} 46,701,000 | 133,441,000 
October....... 2,689,000 ,102,000 | 145,405,453] 118,255,000) 63,065,000 | 140,894,000 
November..... 2,630,000 1,999,000 | 134,695,000) 111,876,000) 76,744,964 | 134,997,000 
December... ccetassuwe avers 2048000. sre voces 122,896,000) 86,164,000 | 111,785,000 
COPPER TRADE metal greatly improved. Thus, 


In the copper business the year. 
1912 shows great improvement Ass 
the years 1910 and 1911, because, | 
‘despite increased production, the} 
American visible supply was great- 
ly decreased, and the price for the 


while the production of copper dur- 
ing the first eight months of 1911 
was only 962,000,000 lb., the output 
of copper during the corresponding 
months of 1912 totaled 1,018,000,000 
lb. In the meantime the visible 
supply of copper for the United 
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States, which reached 166,000,000 Ib. 
in June, 1911, was steadily reduced, 
until in January, 1912, it was only 
89,454,000 Ib., and by September, 
1912, had been reduced to the low 
figure of 46,701,000 lb. This large 
decrease is traceable both to an in- 
crease in exports and domestic con- 
sumption. Moreover, during 1911, 
the price of copper ranged from only 
11% to 13% cents per pound, where- 
as in October, 1912, electrolytic cop- 
per was quoted at 17.5 cents, as com- 
pared with 12.23 cents a year ago, 
and a previous October high of 21.20 
cents in 1906. The effect of increased 
production and the improving price 
of the metal upon the value of cop- 
per stocks is well illustrated by the 
fact that, whereas the average price 
for 20 active copper stocks was only 
30.8 at the beginning of November, 
1911, the average price for the same 
active stocks was 48.7 in October, 
1912. 

While the price of copper toward 
the close of December was about the 
Same as during October, a very con- 
siderable decline has occurred in the 
price of the leading stocks. Since 
October the price of 20 active cop- 
per stocks has declined from an av- 
erage of $48.7 to an average of $41.4, 
this decline being partly due to a 
more unfavorable tendency in the vis- 
ible supply statistics, indicated in the 
table, and partly to the general de- 
pression of the stock market during 
the month of December (see note to 
“The Securities Market,” infra). 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The foreign trade returns for the 
year ending June 30, 1912, as fur- 
nished by the United States Govern- 
ment, show an enormous increase in 
both exports and imports and make 
the year a record one. Imports and 
exports combined aggregate $3,857,- 
000,000, exceeding the trade in 1910- 
11 by $281,000,000. Exports total 
$2,204,222.088, or $155,000,000 over 
1910-11, and it is noteworthy that 
1911 showed an increase of $270,- 
500,000 over the preceding year. Im- 
ports amounted to $1,653,426,174, 
against $1,527,226,105 in 1910-11, 
thus leaving a net trade balance of 
$550,795,914 in 1911-12, as compared 
with $522,094,000 in 1910-11. 


An examination of these enormous 
trade returns shows that high prices 
have not figured in the expansion to 
any material degree. In fact, as re- 
gards cotton, the contrary is shown, 
since the quantity increased in much 
greater proportion than the value, 
the exports amounting to 1,500,000,- 
000 lb. in excess of 1910-11, although 
representing a value of nearly $19,- 
000,000 less. A further examination 
of the figures shows that with the 
exception of four months the exports 
of commodities exceeded in value the 
exports of the corresponding period 
of the previous year. The imports 
fell behind the previous year’s totals 
in only August and December, and 
the net balance in our favor is larger 
than in any fiscal year since 1907-08, 
when the volume of imports greatly 
decreased, owing to our commercial 
depression. On only two other occa- 
sions, 1900-01 and 1897-98, was the 
trade balance greater than the bal- 
ance’ of 1912. 

In last year’s YEAR Boox -(p. 277) 
it was stated that the exports of 
manufactures increased nearly $143,- 
000,000 over the record year of 1910, 
and that such exports have nearly 
doubled in value during the last ten 
years. The figures for 1912 show 
this same tendency for exports of 
manufactures to increase more rap- 
idly than the exports of other arti- 
cles. Thus the shipments of bread- 
stuffs, while about the same as in 
1910-11, were smaller than in any 
year since 1894-95. Exports of 
breadstuffs, cotton, provisions, and 
petroleum aggregated $959,600,000, or 
only about $2,000,000 more than in 
1910-11, thus leaving $1,245,000,000, 
or $153,000,000 more than in the 
preceding year, as the value of ex- 
ports of other commodities. Accord- 
ing to the Commercial and Financial 
Ohronicle, “iron and steel manufac- 
tures record an increase of approxi- 
mately $33,000,000; copper and man- 
ufactures 10 million, vegetable oils 8 
million, automobiles a like amount, 
oil cake 9 million, coal 7 million, 
with similar gains in cars, chemi- 
eals, fruits and-nuts, leather and 
manufactures, tobacco, and wood and 
manufactures.” (See also XXII, 
Trade, Transportation, and Commun- 
ication. ) 
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The general showing for the fiscal 
year 1911-1912 has been continued 
since June. Thus, for August, ex- 
ports amounted to 167 millions as 
against 144 millions in 1911, and 134 
millions in 1910. While the exports 
of breadstuffs fell below 1911, the 


exports of other commodities, espe- 


cially manufactures, increased 26% 


millions over August, 1911, and 
nearly 34 millions over August, 
1910. In both Oetober and November 
new record figures for exports were 
established. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


IMPORTS Exports BaLance or Trapp! 

io11) 2) eons 1911 1912 1911 1912 
Jan..../ $130,561,234, $143,586,408| $197,083,391) $202,446,273/ +866,522,157 +858,859,865 
Feb. 121,694'740| 134'188/438] 175,957,305 198,844/326|+ 54,262\565|+ 641655,888 
March.| 13950411928] 157/577,038|  161,933/204| 205,411,462) + 22'891/276|+ 47,834,424 
April 1191826706] 162'571,159| 158,011,250] 179,300,342|+ 38;184.544|+ 16,729,183 
May. 130,824'241| 155/697.886] 153,169,058] 175,380/058| + 22/345/454|+ 19/682,172 
June...| 122'537,184) 131,030,797|  141,706,737| 138,233,742|+ 19,169,553|+ 7,202,945 
July. 118,178/356| 148/677.738| 127,708,244 149,021/133|+ 9,529,888|+ 343/395 
‘Aug. 125,827,112} 154/933-770/ 144'241/515|  167/844/871|+ 18,414,403| + 12,911,101 
Sept 125,158,108} 144'862'343) 195,771,502 199.701,652| + 70,613,394| + 54,839,309 
Oct 132.605,751| 177,995,830| 210/365,516| 254,696,985|+ 77,759,765|+ 76,791,155 
Nov 126,162,022} 153/134'995| 201/752760|  277,898/681| + 75,590,738|+124,763,686 
Dee 140,674,202 224,907,136]. .2:0:<.40: SH BA, 2B2/03dl 5 nc ee mend 
Total. .|$1.532,359,160|..., 00.0. | $2,092,526,746}............ $560:167;786\00 ss nauttonsl 

i+ = balance of exports; — = balance of imports. 


BUILDING OPERATIONS 


The volume of building operations 
in 1912 compares favorably with the 
year 1911, but does not show a large 
increase. The September, 1912, re- 
turns of the Commercial and Finan- 
cial Chronicle for 134 cities furnish 
the best summary of activity along 
this line. In presenting this sum- 
mary for the month of September, 
and the first nine months of the 
year, the following statement is 
made: 


The month's total falls below that 
of last year; the year’s to date is mod- 
erately in excess of 1911 and greater 
than for any earlier year. For the 
nine months of 1912 the anticipated 
outlay at the 134 cities is, according 
to our compilation, a little more than 
741 million dollars, as against 715 mil- 
lions in 1911 and 682 millions in’ 1910. 
For Greater New York the respective 
figures are 176% millions, 152%, mil- 
lions and 162 millions, and for the 
other cities collectively 565 millions, 
562 millions and 520 millions. The re-| 
sults in the various sections of the 
country, likewise, are quite encourag- 
ing. Twenty-one New England cities 
show an aggregate gain over 1911 of 
9 million dollars, 13 on the Pacific 
Slope, an increase of over 10 millions, 
24 in the South, an augmentation of 
a little less than’ a million; and, not- 
withstanding less activity this year at 
such important points as Philadelphia, 
Washington, Baltimore, Syracuse and 
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Troy, the decline from a year ago for 
the 30 cities (not including New York) 
that make up the middle section is 
barely three-quarters of a million. In 
the Middle West (24 cities) a loss of 
8 millions is shown, but excluding Chi- 
cago (where operations were inordi- 
nately swelled last year in August to 
get the advantage of an old building 
law), a gain of 7 millions is seen. The 
loss of 3% millions in the “other west- 
ern’ section (21 cities), moreover, is 
more than accounted for by the spe- 
cial operation in 1911, to which refer- 
ence has already been made, , 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
(20 Cities) 


1911 1912 

JADUBIYS. ees ees $34,472,706 | $27,623,326 
February. .......: 27,169,375 
Miaroh a. /<a naa 51,022,522 
AYU iis sve yh aes 54,315,271 
Mayihats mop wae 42,664,880 
WUD eis (aes ewe ee 56,319,783 
WULY ceist pegs demir 49,924,880 
ANGUBE. 5 cd tairo 63,123,423 
September........ 46,562,982 
October 2 Aigo st.s)< 40,657,428 
-| 37,929,447 
33,609,940 


BUSINESS FAILURES 


Commercial failures during 1912 
compare unfavorably with the year 
1911. For the first nine months of 
the year, according to the reports of 
R. G. Dun & Co., the number of 
failures reached 11,816, against 
9,944 in 1911 and 9,399 in 1910, and 
the indebtedness amounted to $153,- 
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544,360, against $138,865,620 and 
$154,417,304. The worst showing is 
found in the East and South, where 
large increases occurred, while in the 
Central East, Central West- and 
western states decreases are exhib- 
ited. Many of the failures are at- 
tributed to high cost and reduced 
consumption of the articles involved, 
thus causing loss of business and en- 
forced insolvency. Too much impor- 
tance, however, should not be at- 
tached to the increased number of 
failures. In reviewing the results 
of the nine months, in relation to the 
improved business conditions, R. G. 
Dun & Co. give this explanation: 


An examination of the failure record 
as a whole shows that, large as was 
the increase in the number of defaults, 
the increase in amount of liabilities 
was even relatively greater, the aver- 
age liabilities per failure being larger 
in the nine months of 1912 than in 
the nine months of 1911. There is 
very little in the failure statistics for 
the past nine months that discloses 
the unmistakable improvement in busi- 
ness conditions which has taken place 
in that period, and the proofs of that 
improvement are so overwhelming that 
the increase in number and amount of 
failures during the past nine months 
can only be attributed to passing con- 
ditions and are not significant as to 
conditions which may be expected to 
prevail in the future. 


BUSINESS FAILURES 
LIABILITIES NUMBER 
1911 1912 1911 1912 
DAMMANN ohispaNip wo wat cirnis sunsets $27,273,559 $19,853,501 1,519 1,799 
February 14,193,169 18,253,558 1,105 1,373 
17,371,631 19,827,060 1,114 1,245 
15,102,213 15,974,064 1,095 1,179 
14,160,206 14,076,671 1,018 1,157 
13,173,987 15,815,971 917 1,013 
10,650,721 16,315,232 1,026 1,153 
12,002,919 15,532,530 935 1,061 
14,304,315 19,454,176 886 1,083 
17,068,986 15,762,337 1,070 1,150 
15,126,862 15,646,105 1,099 a Valygs 
MS BSBA ea go roreeels hear ais eee ‘ 
$119,201,575 10,682 
197,395,225 11,725 
222,315,684 15,690 
154,603,465 12,924 
201,757,097 12,652 
191,061,665 13,441 


RAILROAD EARNINGS 


Traffic—aAs was the case in 1911, 
the point of greatest difficulty with 
the railway companies of the coun- 
try during 1912 was the high cost 
of operation, rather than decrease 
in the business handled, or in gross 
income. All indications point to 
an enormous railroad traffic during 
1912. Whereas the car figures sliow 
a large surplus on the average dur- 
ing 1911, amounting to 135,938 cars 
in January, 1912, this surplus was 
reduced to 67,000 cars in June, 1912, 
and by October, largely due to the 
enormous crops of the year, an ac- 
tual shortage of nearly 18,000 cars 
was recorded. These figures are es- 
pecially significant in view of the 
large increase in new cars during 
the year. 


Unfavorable Conditions. — Leading 
journals, like the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle, continue to em- 
phasize in 1912, as they did in 1911, 
that the railroads, considered col- 
lectively, have suffered little actual 
falling off in gross revenues, but 
that, owing to the high cost of ma- 
terials and wages, and the refusal of 
the Government to permit a gen- 
eral inerease in rates, the cost of 
operation has been so high as to pro- 
duce an unfavorable showing in the 
net returns. It is also to be noted 
that in 1912 the railroads had to 
contend with a number of unfavor- 
able circumstances, such as: (1) the 
reduction of revenue resulting from 
the almost complete suspension of 
anthracite coal mining during April 
and the greater part of May; (2) 


the partial suspension of mining in 
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the bituminous region of the Middle 
and Middle Western states; (3) the 
interruption of a considerable amount 
of traffic on certain roads during the 
latter part of April and beginning 
of May, by the extensive overflow of 
the Mississippi; and (4) the exten- 
sive shopmen’s strike on the Harri- 
man roads, and particularly the Illi- 
nois Central. As opposed to these 
unfavorable factors, however, is to 
be mentioned the very substantial 
increase in traffic resulting from the 
much greater activity of general 
business, and especially the revival 
of the iron and steel business, re- 
ferred to elsewhere in this section 
of the Year Boox. 


IDLE CARS 
(Fortnightly Reports of Net Surplus) 


1911 1912 
ais 106,924 | 135,938 
PANUALY 2 sce civ so 114'820 90/285 
155,068 32,581 
Rebruaaryc.8 cece 173,667 13,958 
189,842 842 
March): tenn san eae we \ 207/261 3,043 
f 194,887 18,703 
i a) et Dar ORE eto) aaa wo 186,053 79,389 
187,006 138,881 
187,278 | 130,098 
MLAS bioe cuntsareltieretatse aint \ 167/398 116,201 
166,970 ’ 
DUO vista erapewryteaia ae Aalst 163/170 67,718 
163,620 64,024 
SARL Yin God ave iekals cass yeeie ats 149/072 68,922 
128,091 56,510 
MANAUS SZ oct epialeds scree 104.170 43/901 
j 84,541 9,750 
September............ 4 64,283 n8,620 
( 50,038 ni7, 798 
35,897 | 31,5 
Qetober sd isiew ceive es 201532 49,081 
26,514 | 51,25 
November. isi. fies 23110 | n51.112 
December .....-.2...-. ‘ Papas SEER SEATS 


m = net shortage, 
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Comparison of Gross and Net 
Earnings.—According to the Com- 
mercial and Financial Ohronicle’s 
elaborate compilation of gross and 
net earnings of American railroads 
for the first six months of 1912, it 
appears that the gross earnings 
amounted to $1,365,355,859, or $56,- 
349,506 in excess of the 1911 figures 
for the corresponding period. These 
figures show that traffic on American 
railroads was fairly satisfactory 
when the retarding influences, al- 
ready mentioned, are considered. 
Owing to the high cost of materials 
and wages, however, the expenses of 
the railroads increased $58,386,983, 
as contrasted with 1911, so that, in 
the net earnings, a small actual loss 
of $2,037,477 occurred despite a con- 
siderable increase in the gross reve- 
nues. As the Commercial and Finan- 
cial Chronicle points out: “The in- 
erease of $56,349,506 the present 
year, while very substantial in 
amount, is relatively not as large as 
might be supposed, since we are 
dealing with totals exceeding $1,- 
300,000,000. In ratio it is but 4.30 
per cent. Furthermore, in part, the 
increase is simply a recovery in what 
was lost in 1911.” It is to be noted, 
however, that the railroads are not 
curtailing expenditures as much as 
in 1911, and as explained in another 
part of this section, large orders 
have been given for repairs and 
equipment. It should also be re- 
membered that the figures furnished 
by the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle apply to an increased mile- 
age of nearly 4,500 miles, or 1.9 per 
cent. (See also XXII, Trade, Trans- 
portation, and Communication.) 


GOSS AND NET EARNINGS, ALL RAILROADS 


Gross Net 
1912 1911 1912 1911 
A LENTES a Rear Cem E Late ee $210,704,771 $215,057,017 $45,940,706 $53,890,659 
BEbYOSLY } creates sapien 2 218,031,004 199,034,257 57,411,107 49,888,584 
DUS ebay. econ: eee 237,564,332 226,997,481 69,038,937 68,994,408 
PAE rth pity, aa ly Manele 220,678,465 218,177,123 57,960,871 64,459,713 
NERY sipiotsoiein tt a ANE bakers ai 232,229,364 229,642,771 66,035.597 69,848,750 
EMC UE carn Samora «neces 243,226,498 231,697,053 76,223,732 72,764,132 
BOURGAS ie see assrrn lens aiastralater ete are 245,595,532 231,688,007 145 os) net here ee 73,671,604 
ZAC EE AOE eee eee a 276,927,416 253,043,108 ojeie oe views ewe 88,583,351 
Beptember is o)- ieicae awk nasie 272,209,629 PET AOOs COL: eh Cie is wielnceia ofarain/ Are 92,882,796 
COE ON ccs en Neue thle oe 293,738,091 266064120 oy vs ae ~ conten ne 96,085,863 
November! satin ances, cee leteikereee ey eee PAT BAS TOO I eww ein wld acklahsiese te 79,050,299 
DOBCEMIOOLn an minh set nonce Oey DOOLE PLS Uber a oknbes flaravers 73,361,664 
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BANK CLEARINGS 


Bank clearings in 1912 show a fair 
increase, when compared with the 
year 1911. From the detailed Sep- 
tember compilation of clearings fur- 
nished by the Commercial and Finan- 
cial Chronicle for 150 cities, only 41 

‘ cities fail to show improvement as 
compared with September, 1911, and 
these losses are very small in nearly 
every instance. In comparing the 
clearings for the last two years, the 
Chronicle states that “the increase 
in the country as a whole for the 


month of September, as contrasted 
with 1911, reaches 4.4 per cent., and 
the gain for the period since Jan. 1 
(nine months) is 7.1 per cent. Out- 
side of New York, an augmentation 
of 5.7 per cent. is shown for the 
month and for the longer period it is 
8.3 per cent. At New York the re- 
duced activity in Stock Exchange 
cireles served to hold down the vol- 
ume of clearings, but nevertheless a 
moderate gain, 3.4 per cent.,.is re- 
corded for the month, and the nine 
months’ aggregate exceeds that of 
1911 by 6.3 per cent.” 


BANK CLEARINGS 
Bank CLEARINGS OUTSIDE Tora, Bank CLEARINGS 
: New York 
1911 1912 1911 1912 
PADUATY Veeco Ueas aes $5,945,961,000) $6,339,569,000/ $14,476,209,000| $15,175,151,000 
WebLOALy sc cei se odes eley 4,955,343,000 5,655,969,000) 12,251,508,000] 12,968,617,000 
March.... Es 5,830,383,000 6,103,224,000} 13,451,984,000} 14,520,179,000 
April..... 5,411,915,000 6,213,715,000} 12,382,727,000} 15,043,870,000 
May.... 5,548,078,000 6,104,005,000} 13,505,702,000) 14,883,285,000 
ATEN Srp acs xt arse eet 5,597,880,000 5,729,871,000| 13,813,415,000) 13,690,863,000 
COPY Kiel Whee ic aha Smear 5,536,589,000 6,094,527,000} 13,052,405,000} 14,015,610,000 
PUGS Shaleatiete sie en sis 5,261,858,000 5,798,413,000}  12,646,000,000} 13,284,697,000 
Beptember os). ss 5,404,792,000 5,731,313,000] 12,589,769,000} 13,164,149,000 
Ocfober, inc a teaser 6,035,574,000 7,110,401,000) 13,545,778,000) 17,249,398,000 
November. ns 2.62505 6,006,420,000 6,639,033,000| 14,080,295,000) 15,458,870,000 
December i oe... 6,092,866,000F oF cious 14;204,667,000) 00 = oie ei 
AR el esas aur pes $67,792,988,000]............... $160,165,800,000)............... 


SECURITIES MARKET 


Stock Transactions—The volume 
of transactions in the stock market 
was relatively small, and in this re- 
spect the year 1912, like 1910 and 
1911, was characterized by unusual 
dullness. Total sales of stock on the 
New York Exchange for the first 
nine months slightly exceeded the 
sales for the corresponding period of 
1911, the respective sales being 95,- 
604,426 and 92,294,988 shares. The 
dullness of the market may be 
judged from a comparison of - the 
aforementioned totals with sales for 
the corresponding months in 1910 of 
136,000,000 shares, in 1906 of 222,- 
500,000 shares, and in 1901 of 216,- 
000,000 shares. In fact, sales of 
shares were on a uniformly small 
scale throughout the first nine 
months, the monthly transactions 
exceeding the 13,000,000 share mark 
only three times, while for February, 
June, and July, transactions reached 
the very low total of about 7,000,- 
000 shares. 

3 


Stock Prices.——The following is a 
brief list of representative railroad 
and industrial stocks, usually — re- 
garded as market leaders, showing 
the high and low prices for 1911 and 
1912. In nearly all instances the 
highest quotation of the two years 
was reached in 1912. In the main, 
quotations held remarkably steady 
throughout the year, despite the fact 
that this year was a presidential 
one, and, in the main, showed a ris- 
ing tendency, Whereas the average 
price for ten representative stocks, 
referred to in last year’s YEAR Boox 
(p. 280), had declined in September, 
1911, to $148.9, this average price 
had increased to $159.7 in January 
of 1912, and to $162.2 in February. 
From March to July, inclusive, the 
price ranged between $164 and 
$165.8. In August the price rose 
to $168.1 and in October stood at 
$166.7. According to Roger W. Bab- 
son’s “Weekly Barometer Letter,” 
the price of 20 railroad stocks aver- 
aged 121.91 in the week of Oct. 14, 
compared with 135 in January, 1906, 
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and 97.7 in August, 1909.* 


*The inactivity of the stock market 
which prevailed during 1912, up to the 
time of writing the above, changed to 


Dec. 2 and Dec. 5 transactions aggre- 
gating almost 7,000,000 shares were re- 
ported on the New York Exchange, and 
the standard issues showed declines 
during a period of ten days’ trading of 
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% 
SECURITIES MARKET, TRANSACTIONS .AND PRICES f q 
Toran TRANSACTIONS AVERAGE SEcuRITY PRICES - 
4 10 Leading 10 Leading q 
Shares of Stock Bond Sales Saoka Bn ae 4 
1911 1912 1911 1912 1911 | 1912 | 1911 | 1912 a 
ees ae oe DES ; 
January... 10,416,526} 10,906,138)$91,504,000 $113,834,000) 158.0| 159.7} 98.6 | 97.9 a 
February 10,194,217| 7,086,554) 73,739,000, ; Fi 159.6] 162.2] 98.4 | 98.5 j 
March, 6,823,868} 14,552,052} 65,121,000; 69,951,500) 157.6) 164.0} 98.2 | 98.2 4 
April. 5,369,350} 15,959,338] 55,466,000; 63,437,500) 156.6) 166.0} 98.4 | 97.9 4 
ay. 11,115,578| 13,662,747) 91,765,000! 60,965,500/ 158.0) 165.9] 98.6 | 97.6 : 
June. 10,508,400} 7,219,721) 89,595,500) 45,731,500) 161.1) 165.2) 98.3 | 97.3 q 
July. 5,476,559| 7,158,324) 60,855,500! 51,910,500) 161.0) 165.8] 98.2 | 97.4 " 
‘August. . 14'994,533| 8,952,358] 48,031,500! 43,530,500) 155.6 168.1| 98.0 | 96.7 . 
September. .| 17,395,957} 10,107,204] 62,819,000) 45,364,000) 148.9) 167.6] 97.7 | 96.0 q 
October........ 10,936,901| 14,166,896] 73,202,400! 46,327,300, 151.3)...... D7 Bor tue : q 
November. ....| 14,919,486 8,725,317 87,497,700) 38,114,200) 157.4)...... 98 00t eran 4 
December...... 9,055,883]... ...- +205 GO;61S BOOM ames ek LBTA61 cawkta Oa eee 
Total, 1907 196,438,824 
908 197,206,346 | F 
1909 214,632,194 b 
1910 164,150,061 4 
1911 127,207,258 | : 
RANGE OF STOCK PRICES, 1911 AND 1912 q 
(New York Stock Exchange) ; 
1911 1912 
Srocks High | Low High Low | Oct. 18 ; 
Amalgamated Copper........-.0.s00+5 715% 4434 9234 60 907 4 
American Car & Foundry............++ 5844 4234 6354 49 6234 ; 
American Cotton Oil............0.0005 623% 4154 5834 45% 58 : 
American Locomobile............++++- 43% 32% 4634 31% 44 
American Smelting & Refining......... 83% 5654 91 67% 87 
AIM ONICAA SURAT ii sinisied s wecles kl Sey #8 ole 122% 1124 13344 11434 12044 
American Tel. & Telly iii. cc se secke wens 15344 1314 149% 137% 1433 q 
Atlantic Coast Line... ......:0000s eee 13914 VWs 148% 133\42 14034 
Baltimore & Ohio... 0.05. cece eens 10914 9316 111% 1014 107% ; 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit..........--++- 8454 72 9416 7634 91% 5 
Canadian Pacific...........0+.sssss0e 247 19554 | 283 22614 | 2673 ; 
Chesapeake & Ohio...........- ‘ 8634 683% 8514 6834 83 q 
ilw. & St. Paul. . 133% 10534 114 993% 112 4 
Chicago & Northwest. 150% 13814 145 13444 141 a 
Brien aed, toe 3836 271, 39% 3014 35%¢ F 
Great Northern Pf 140 119 14334 126 139 q 
Illinois Central....... 147 132 141% 1205 ie 3 
International Harveste 12934 9914 126% 105% 123 
Lehigh Valley R. R... 186% 151 18534 155% 176% ; 
Missouri Pacific... 63 3314 4734 35 45 4 
New York Centr: 115% 99742 1214 106% 116 
Northern Pacific. 137% 11034 131% 1153% 127% { 
Pennsylvania R. R... .-| 1304 11834 126 12214 124 
Regding.: ta dinavanvures «oss eoetaaken 161% 134 17914 1484 177 4 
Rook Ielandfowcaccsvcsvocdns Rea aD 343% 2234 3046 22 27 ¥ 
Bouthern Pacifie.... 5. ici .e-ssaee asa 126% 10414 115% 1054 lll ] 
Bovtheraty cone cae neem creates 333% 2434 32 26% 29 7 
Wriidn-Pacine 15. cases: 1a es oe eee aes 19234 15344 17634 1727 
United States Steel. ..... 0... 5. cee eee 824% | 50 | 8034 58% 797 ; 
z = ex-dividend. 1 
84 in November, 1907, and 131.5 in ;great activity at the beginning of De- i 
. August, 1909; and the price “of 12 )cember when the security market was j 
representative industrials averaged se hata he cee eee aaa ‘ 
amounting a mes to almost semi- 
92.62, BOG RES ac 98.7 in Jan- demoralization. Million-share days oe- . 3 
Uary, 55.7 in November, 1907, | curred a number of times, and between q 
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Bond Sales.—Bond sales during 
1912 were on an even more restrict- 
ed scale on the New York Exchange 
than during 1911, and this state of 
affairs also applies as regards the 
issuance of new bonds. The largest 
volume of dealings occurred in the 
earlier months of the year, especially 
January, when total sales on the 
New York Exchange ageregated 
$113,834,000. Thereafter the total 
never exceeded $70,000,000 in any 
month, while, beginning with June, 
the monthly sales varied between the 
low totals of $43,000,000 and $52,- 
000,000: In September, bond deal- 
ings were smaller than in September 
of any year since 1907, and the sales 
since Jan. 1 total only $546,500,000 
par value, against $639,000,000 last 
year for the corresponding period, 
$484,000,000 in 1910, and $1,029,- 
000,000 in 1909. The price of ten 
leading and representative bonds was 
96.2 in September, 1912, as compared 
with 97.6 in September, 1911, and 
98.8 in 1910. The average price 
fluctuated but little during the year, 
ranging from a minimum of 962 in 
September to 98.5 in February. Ac- 
cording to Roger W. Babson’s com: 
pilation, the average price of invest- 
ment bonds was 96.3 in October, com- 
pared with 107 in March, 1905, 88 
in Noyember, 1907, and 102.6 in Feb- 
ruary, 1909. This poor condition of 
the investment stock and bond mar- 
ket during the year is largely trace- 
able to the influence of high prices, 
first, on the net returns of large cor- 
porations, and, second, in ‘reducing 


the amount of capital available for, 
Judging also, 


investment purposes. 


from ten to 20 points. According to 
the Market World and Chronicle, ‘‘A 
trustworthy average of 25 stocks ex- 
hibited a decline of ten points from 
the high figure of the year made in 
September, and of that decline two- 
thirds was accomplished in December.” 
Stock Exchange seats, in the meantime, 
it is pointed out, sold down to the 
lowest price since the panic of 1907. 
Mr. Babson’s list of 20 railroad stocks 
averaged 116.15, compared with 121.91 
in the week of October 14, and his list 
of 12 industrials averaged 86.05, com- 
pared with 92.62. As regards invest- 
ment bonds, there was a further de- 
cline to 95.3, as compared with 96.2 in 
September, 1912. - 


from the large number of 7 per cent. 
preferred stocks issued by corpora- 
tions in recent months, investors 
seem to be reluctant to invest in low 
interest bearing bonds even at pre- 
vailing prices. 

New Securities Listed—In the 
volume of new securities listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange, the 
year 1912 shows a considerable in- 
crease over both 1911 and 1910. At 
the time of this writing such figures 
have been compiled for only the first 
nine months of the year, and show 
a total of $1,439,000,000 par value, 
or over $400,000,000 in excess of the 
listings during the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1911, and $160,000,000 in 
excess of 1910. Compared with 
1909, however, the listing of new se- 
curities is small, because in that 
year the total reached the unusual 
figure of $2,424,000,000. January 
and June are the only months in 
1912 which show large listings, the 
totals aggregating $296,000,000 and 
$433,500,000 respectively. With the 
exception of these months and April, 
no month shows listings in excess of 
$150,000,000. 


LISTINGS OF NEW SECURITIES 


191] 1912 
January'!....... $84,631,000. | $296,135,560 
February. .-| 44,060,500 110,963,200 
March... 148,620,250 63,196,000 
April... 133,448,480 212,443,400 
AY siaiuiareatier sae 69,266,200 113,452,900 
SMMC etal es cigs 166,751,250 433,629,800 
INE 2 .sasancer en als 57,057,000 17,538,000 
AUGUST shire tens 390,374,500 142,063,600 
September...... 36,583,200 47,735,000 
October. ....4,. 50,448,000) |e cei cence 
November...,.. SOS2ZO 1008 aise aon tances 
December...... GOISdB;865 ike, oe wae 
Total, 1907. ..... 1,100,758,650 
1908. 3 .)5% 1,415,448,150 
1909). 0% 2,439,656,870 
POLO Se anos 1,678,147,570 
DOU sre. 3 1,329,616,345 


1 $228, 163,550 represents listings incident to. 
dissolution of American Tobacco Co. 


INCORPORATIONS 


According to the monthly statis- 
tics furnished by the Journal. > of 
Commerce for the incorporation of 
companies in the eastern states with 
an authorized capital of $1,000,000 
or more, the year 1912 has shown 
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much greater activity in this respect 
than either 1911 or 1910. During 
the first nine months, 1912 shows in- 
corporations, according to the Jouwr- 
nal, of $1,742,000,000, as compared 
with- only $1,403,000,000 during the 
same months in 1911. The dif- 
ference is especially marked in the 
later months of this nine months’ 
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period. Thus, during the last six 
months, ending with September, the 
1912 ineorporations total $1,248,000,- 
000 as compared with only $732,000,- 
000 for the corresponding months in 
1911. The following are the figures 
published by the Journal of Com- 
merce for each of the last three 
years: 


INCORPORATIONS 
1912 | 1911 1910 1909 

January.... $210,520,000 $356,719,000 $187,180,000 $80,550,000 
101,300,000 172,400,000 169,468,000 76,250,000 

161,078,000 139,910,000 362,659,600 50,250,000 

281,457,000 58,690,000 254,085,000 | 100,348,900 

145,284,000 163,195,000 139,980,400 195,773,100 

ALAC dam, jee eee 280,250,000 152,550,000 231,319,400 212,575,000 
ily ears sae cece 253,518,000 195,850,000 112,020,000 106,496,000 
Aupistenc.2 cots 164,500,000 87,350,000 107,500,000 88,500,000 
September . 145,050,000 77,004,000 58,100,000 225,925,000 
October... . ye 124,220,000 93,695,000 145,500,000 
November. . ; 150,593,400 119,023,000 | 146,951,000 
December............. 159,450,000 132,587,050 | 136,870,000 
Wobtalaccdahacwte Nese pot kear eta $1,837,431,400 | $1,967,617,450 | $1,565,989,000 


MONEY MARKET 


The year 1911 was characterized at 
all times by unusual ease in money 
rates, owing to the severe liquida- 
tion in securities, the practical ces- 
sation of new issues of securities, 
and the depressed condition of trade. 
Call loan rates in New York most of 
the time averaged between 24% to 3 
per cent., and even during the crop- 
moving season call loan rates sel- 
dom exceeded 3 per cent., and time 
loans for 4 months ranged between 
4 and 4% per.cent. Owing to gen- 
eral business improvement, the year 
1912 witnessed a more profitable em- 
ployment for funds, and while thus 
far no money stringency has ap- 
peared, the average call- and time- 
loan rates are higher than in 1911]. 
At the beginning of October, call- 
money renewals were quoted at about 
4 per cent., and by November once 
reached 9 per cent., while commer- 
cial paper is quoted at 6 per cent., 
as compared with 4% to 4%4 per 
cent. a year ago. As the Commer- 
cial and Financial Chronicle stated 
in its issue of Nov. 9, “there is no 
expectation in banking circles of 
anything like cheap money during 
the closing weeks of the year, and 
should there be any substantial ad- 


vance in general business, the 
strength and activity in money 
wotld not be unlikely to last well 
into the new year.” The statement 
then shows that the reserves of the 
New York Clearing House institu- 
tions are very low, the surplus being 
down to $2,580,000, as compared with 
$11,532,950 in the corresponding week 
of 1911. As regards time loans, 
rates of 5%, to 6 per cent. were 
charged for 60 days, 90 days, and 
four months, and 5% to 5% per 
cent. for five and six months. The 
rate for choice six months’ names 
was quoted at 5% to 6 per cent., 
while names not classed as strictly 
choice were quoted at 6% per cent. 

The most interesting feature of the 
year in the money market was the 
rapid increase in call loan rates dur- 
ing December. Call accommodations 
reached 20 per cent., the most exact- 
ing since the 1907-8 panic period, 
with the exception of the flurry early 
in January, 1910. Commercial paper 
and time loan rates moved up to 6 
per cent. for short maturities. Every 
evidence of a strained credit situation 
was furnished by the movements of 
money rates. The bank statements 
also showed a shortage of bank re- 
serves as compared with the legal re- 
quirements. 
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MONEY MARKET CONDITIONS 


Loans New York Cruarine House Bangs 
* Deposits Surplus Reserves 
RO oeaeteed) (000 omitted) (000 omitted) 
1911 1912 1911 1912. 1911 1912 
JADUBTY Sic ase es $1,242,011 | $1,373,429 | $1,244,825 | $1,420,821 $28,091 |$31,236,875 
February . 1,316,300 | 1,418,788 1,353,262 1,486,025 | 37,04: 36,676,438 
Niaroby ie ofie. Orin. 1,340,111 1,425,305 1,380,285 1,463,531 33,879 15,169,500 | 
Aprile: 3) Fa ane 1,354,864 1,398,612 1,398,961 1,410,717 | 32,896 | 10,388,813 
INIA EPs ite rah wean 1,337,863 1,380,275 1,392,903 1,415,516 | 43,681 | 16,696,875 
GUAGE ees Lee 1,358,025 1,393,226 1,416,472 1,446,836 | 42,079 | 25,412,850 
DUR dot rate on 1,392,594 1,399,425 1,482,353 1,430,984 17,993 8,126,188 
AMP UBE So cer ceiin ies 1,365,437 1,391,764 1,405,641 1,427,907 24,964 | 17,140,350 
September........ 1,354,880 1,357,230 1,385,983 1,859,297 | 24,499 4,071,688. 
Oetober. 65 iti as A259 TOS | ae aanieeitee esa WB LOs2S5° Vinee wacnteeeak 13,345 raed eve eee ed 
November........ POOLE: ia Uae NOC S22, corres aya UG OSB ll eis cae 
December....,.... DOU OMS 2 ilies meet ae TESTO Metso US Bet ola a ee ae rsd 3 i eae 
Monny Ratrs ie . 
New York Monthly Average ee eee : Goes Mounier 
1911 1912 aaa aes 
Call Time Call Time 1912 1911 1912 1911 
Jjanuary........ 3% 41g 24% 4 AV 4% |—%3,250,341|+ 8,617,154 
February....... 24% 4 4 334 |— 7,652,021/+ 5,381,111 
Mareb sno hen 24% 4 3% |+ 3,117,911|+ 3,613,448 
peepra le. ic teracrees 2% 3% 314 |— 2,075,783] + 3,019,201 
IUIEN geeenant ec Piper ae 216 3% 3% |+ 1,104,408|— 1,802,409 
MIAO:, cate Sharan 234 3% 344 |+ 1,559,978|/+ 1,692,959 
SUEY Saadeh eeeentars 2% 3% 34 |+ 3,516,705/+ 416,505 
AUCH eG. 21% 43% 34 |— 3,078,428)+ 3,143,733 
September.,.... 244 416 324 |— 3,632,380/— 2,351,235 
October... . 4.555 24 444 AES Ns ed la rs —— 118,433 
Novemter...... 24% 4 pO aad eae tener wom -+10,482,772 
December.......| 41 4% AIG Oa aloezerro es — 3,712,653 


+ = excess of exports. 


PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 


Index Numbers.—The same ten- 
dency toward increasing commodity 
prices, as explained in the 1911 
AMERICAN YEAR Book (p. 282), is 
noticeable throughout 1912. Brad- 
street’s index number for the year 
1911 averaged 8.71, but in January, 
1912, stood at 8.949. In almost 
every succeeding month this average 
shows an increase. Thus, in April 
the index number reached 9.097, in 
May 9.269, and in October 9.45, this 
being the highest mark yet recorded. 
Likewise the London Hconomist’s in- 
dex number, representing English 
prices, which averaged 2542 in 1911, 
showed a steady increase month by 
month during 1912. Thus, in Janu- 
ary the Hconomist published 2581 as 
its index number, in February 2613, 
in March 2667, and in April 2791. 
This was the highest index number 
published by the Heonomist, but the 


— = excess of imports. 


decline since that time has been very 
slight, since in October the index 
number stood at 2740. Mr. Gibson’s 
index number, likewise, shows an in- 
crease. In 1911 the average index 
number for the year is given as 
109.1, which with the exception of 
1909 and 1910, when the index num- 
ber stood respectively at 111.9 and 
115.2, was the highest recorded since 
1890. In January, 1912, Mr. Gibson 
gave his index number as 112.4. 
From that time on, his number grad- 
ually increased until May, when it 
stood at 122.7, this being the record. 
number published in his table. By 
October the average price had de- 
clined to 115.8, which is still in ex- 
cess of the ‘average price for any 
year since 1890. 

Causes of the Advance.—The rea- 
sons for these increasing prices are 
the same as those outlined in the 
previous issues of the AMERICAN 


Year Book, and are traceable mainly 
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to the increased output of gold, and 
underproduction. Throughout the 
year high prices exerted a powerful 
influence on the net returns of large 
corporations, owing to increased de- 
mand on the part of the wage-earn- 
ing classes for a higher wage return. 
High prices were also made one of 
the leading factors in the presiden- 
tial campaign. The effect of the 
higher price level upon the wage- 
earning class is apparent upon an 
examination of Mr. Gibson’s index 
numbers, classified by commodities. 
Thus, the index number for ‘com- 
modities other than foods” stood at 
55.9 in October, compared with 51.5 
in September, 1911, and 55.9 for the 
year 1910 and 47.2 in 1900. In the 
case of minerals the number for Oc- 
tober, 1912, stood at 17.1, as com- 
pared with 14.7 in September, 1911, 
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15.4 in 1910, and 14.8 in 1909. An 
examination of Mr. Gibson’s table of 
index prices will show that in these 
two classes of commodities as well 
as in the case of clothing, the in- 
crease in prices has not been extraor- 
dinary when compared with the years 
1907 to 1911, inclusive. In the case 
of “foods,” however, the index num- 
ber increased from an average of 
56.9 to 66.6 in June, 1912. This 
seems an extraordinary increase 
when compared with the increase in 
other groups of commodities. It is 
to be noted, however, owing largely 
to the magnificent crops of the year, 
that the index price for “all foods” 
has declined to 59.9 in October, 1912, 
but this figure is still higher than 
the average price for the years 1911 
or 1910. (See also XIX, Statistics 
of Agriculture.) : 


INDEX NUMBERS 


London 
Economist 


Brad- 
street's 


YEAR YEAR 


GIBSON’S 
| 
| All 
All |Cloth-| Min- other | Total 
foods | ing | erals Other | than 
foods 
3.4 |] 17.8 | 15.5 | 15.4 | 48.3 91.6 
0 | 15:3 )11.0 | 13.2 | 38.5 81.5 
.2 | 16.3 | 14.8 | 16.1 | 47.2 91.4 
38 | 18.0 | 16.0 | 17.1 |. 51.0 98.3 
-8 | 19.2 | 16.6 | 19.6 | 55.4 | 105.2 
.9 | 20.8 | 18.9 | 19.3 | 59.0 | 109.9 
-2 | 17.6 | 15.4 | 18.3 | 51.3 | 105.5 
v2 117.82) 1522") 20.2 |) G27 4 TES 
3 | 18.9 | 15.4 }°21.6 | 55.9 | 115.2 
-9 | 18.0 | 14.4 |] 19.5 | 52.2 | 109.1 
3 | 16.2 | 15.2 1858.) 80021 112.4 
-7 | 16.5 | 14.9} 19.1 | 50.5 | 112.2 
-8 | 17.2 | 15.6 | 19.1 | 51.9 | 115.7 
-8 | 17.6 | 15.7 | 19.3 | 52.7 | 120.5 
4117.5 | 15.4 | 20.5 | 53.4 | 122.7 
-6 | 17.4 | 15.6 | 20.8 | 53.8 | 120.4 
-6 | 17.6 | 15.9 | 20:8 | 54.3 | 116.9 
-1 | 18.0 | 16.0 | 20.6 | 54.7 | 115.7 
4118.1 | 16.7 | 20.7 | 55.7 | 116.1 
-9 | 18.3 | 17.2} 20.5 | 55.9 | 115.8 


4 THE CONDUCT OF BUSINESS 


Anti-Option Bills—In 1911 the 
most important bill of this character 
under consideration was the Seott 
bill, which had for its real object 
the destruction of the future con- 
tract in cotton. During 1912 no 
_ less than 16 bills were introduced in 

the House of Representatives which 
had for their purpose the elimination 


{ 


| 


of the future contract, and which in 
most instances resemble the Scott 
bill. In numerous instances the bills 
were exceedingly drastic in charac- 
ter, imposing a heavy fine and im- 
prisonment for those who sold short, 
or who sold for future delivery with- 
out actually intending to deliver the 
commodity. 
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Many of these bills refer to the 
grain market, but the Beall bill, 
which aimed to prohibit dealings in 
cotton futures, and which passed the 
House of Representatives by a vote 
of 95 to 25, may be considered as 
representative of the several bills, 
and in fact was among the least 
drastie in character. ‘This bill de- 
elared it to be unlawful for any per- 
son to send or cause to be sent any 
message offering to make, or enter 
into, a contract for the purchase or 
sale for future delivery of cotton, 
without intending that such cotton 
be actually delivered or received; 
and the transmission of any message 
relating to any such transaction was 
declared to be an interference with 
commerce among the states, and 
would subject the person thus trans- 
mitting the message, to a fine of not 
more than $1,000. nor less than $100, 
or imprisonment for not more than 
six months, nor less than one month. 
Moreover, the bill provided that it 
shall be the duty of any person send- 
ing any message relating to a con- 
tract for future delivery of cotton, 
to furnish to the person transmit- 
ting the message, an affidavit stating 
that he is the owner of such cotton, 
and that he has the intention to 
deliver such cotton; or that such 
cotton is at the time in actual 
course of growth on land, owned, 
controlled, or cultivated by him; or 
that he is at the time legally en- 
titled to the right of future posses- 
sion of such cotton. The effects re- 
sulting from the enactment of such 
a law would be far reaching in the 
handling of our agricultural crops, 
and the situation is well explained 
in a communication addressed by W. 
B. Thompson, of the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange, to certain repre- 
sentatives in Congress. In this com- 
munication Mr. Thompson said: 


The Beall anti-cotton future bill, if 
enacted, will strike Southern prosperity 
the severest blow it has sustained in 
many years. It is admitted that some 
legislation on future trading is needed, 
but the bill in question is drastic and 
destructive. ‘To informed or open minds 
it has been demonstrated that the pro- 
posed legislation would prevent Amer- 
ican merchants from hedging their spot 
purchases and sales and would destroy 
the American contract exchanges. The 


inevitable results of such legislation 
would be: first, to deprive the cotton 
producer of the multitude of small com- 
petitive markets and buyers which now 
purchase the crop, and in consequence 
summarily lower the price of cotton; 
and, secondly, to place the price-making 
power unreservedly in the hands of a 
combination of foreign buyers and spin- 
ners who would unquestionably fix it 
low. 


The Cooperation of Cotton Ex- 
changes.—In July, 1912, owing to a 
misunderstanding, relative to the 
classification of cotton, between the 
Cotton Exchange of Savannah and a 
similar body at Bremen, Germany, a 
conference was organized, which held 
its first session at the New York 
Cotton Exchange, and was attended 
by the representatives of 41 Ameri- 
can exchanges. The object of this 
conference was to create better rela- 
tions between American shippers and 
foreign consumers of cotton, and va- 
rious resolutions were adopted, one 
of which provided that “all cotton 
interests should work toward the 
adoption of a standard of classifica- 
tion for American cotton of all 
growths, which shall be world-wide.” 
This codperative movement will have 
far-reaching results in overcoming 
the inconvenience and friction result- 
ing from the many standards of clas- 
sification in vogue. The adoption of 
a universal standard would neces- 
sarily be difficult in its application, 
but the conference expeets to ar- 
range these matters by suggesting 
that the arbitration and appeal com- 
mittees of the several European ex- 
changes should have expert classi- 
fiers as members, who are under sal- 
ary and not otherwise interested in 
the cotton trade. George W. Neville, 
president of the New York Cotton 
Exchange, was requested to bring 
about a conference between European 
and American cotton interests, for 
the purpose of arranging plans for 
the handling of the 1913-14 crop. 
Reports are to the effect that this 
conference was successfully arranged, 
and that some 30 southern ex- 
changes, as well as the leading Eu- 
ropean exchanges, have expressed 
their approval of the holding of such 
an international conference. Accord- 
ing to the press, this conference will 
undertake the making of arrange- 
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ments for packing and shipping cot-| railroads, navigation companies have 


ton, for arbitration proceedings, and 
for the establishment. of an interna- 
tional standard for classifying Amer- 
ican cotton. 

Cotton Bills of Lading.—In the 
1911 issue of the AMERICAN YEAR 
Boox (p. 286) it was explained that 
in August, 1911, the Liverpool Cot- 
ton Bill of Lading Conference Com- 
mittee, representing the Liverpool 
Cotton Association and the banking 
interests of Europe, submitted a 
carefully considered plan for the 
creation of a central bureau in the 
city of New York, for the purpose of 
verifying the genuineness of all 
through bills of lading; and that this 
Central Bureau was opened in New 
York on September Ist, and was 
subsequently approved by the com- 
mittee on bills of lading of the 
American Bankers’ Association. In 
August, 1912, the Liverpool Cotton 
Bills of Lading Conference Commit- 
tee announced its decision to create, 
in conjunction with the central bu- 
reau, an information bureau. ‘The 
American representative of the Liv- 
erpool committee, Charles 8. Haight, 
announces that “during the last six 
months, information has been col- 
lected regarding the financial stand- 
ing of cotton shippers throughout 
the South, and through the bureau, 
inquiry can be made regarding the 
financial standing of any particular 
shipper. If the information required 
is not already at hand it will be ob- 
tained by the bureau.” 

Opposition to this central bureau 
has by no means ceased, and it was 
reported in 1911 that the leading 
exchange buyers of New York had 
refused to recognize the bureau or 
to agree to the plan, and that con- 
siderable opposition was also direct- 
ed against the plan by the New 
Orleans and Galveston cotton ex- 
changes, and the New Orleans Clear- 
ing House Association. Hence, ac- 
cording to the New York Journal of 
Commerce, a movement has_ been 
launched to replace the Central Bu- 
reau by a “credit office,” supported 
by an association of foreign cotton 
buyers. (See also XIV, Banking and 
Currency.) 

The Regulation of Water Trans- 
portation Companies.—Unlike the 


been subjected to comparatively lit- 
tle governmental regulation, except 
in minor particulars. During 1912, 
however, several important measures 
were passed by Congress which have 
aroused a great deal of comment in 
the press, and which, it is believed, 
will have a far-reaching influence. 
In the first place Congress passed 
the act to provide for the opening, 
maintenance, protection, and opera- 
tion of the Panama Canal. Several 
important sections were incorporated 
in this act with a view, first, to ex- 
| empting American vessels engaged in 
the coastwise trade from the pay- 
ment of tolls; second, to prohibiting 
any vessel owned or controlled by 
corporations operating in violation 
of the Sherman anti-trust law, from 
using the canal; third, to prohibit- 
ing the ownership by railroads of 
any water lines with which they do 
or may compete; and fourth, to giv- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission the power to extend the time 
to which such railroad-owned water 
line service may be operated beyond 
July 1, 1914, if the Commission finds 
this beneficial. (See also XI, The 
Panama Canal.) 

Section 11 of the Act provides 
that, : 


From and after the first day of July, 
nineteen hundred and fourteen, it shall 
be unlawful for any railroad company 
or other common carrier subject to the 
Act to regulate commerce to own, lease, 


operate, control, or have any interest 
whatsoever (by stock ownership or 
otherwise, either directly, indirectly, 


through any holding company, or by 
stockholders or directors in common, or 
in any other manner) in any common 
earrier by water operated through the 
Panama Canal or elsewhere with which 
said railroad or other carrier afore- 
said does or may compete for traffic, 
or any vessel carrying freight or pas- 
sengers upon said water route or else- 
where with which said railroad or other 
earrier aforesaid does or may compete 
for traffic; and in case of the violation 
of this provision each day in which 
such violation continues shall be deemed 
a separate offense. 


The Act next confers on the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission the 
jurisdiction “to determine questions 
of fact as to the competition or pos- 
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sibility of competition.” 
many other provisions, this Act also 
gives to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission jurisdiction to establish 
physical connection between the lines 
of rail-carriers and the docks of the 
water carriers, and to establish joint 
routes and maximum joint rates be- 
tween rail and water lines. Provi- 
sion is also made to the effect that: 


If any rail carrier subject to the 
Act to regulate commerce enters into 
arrangements with any water carrier 
operating from a port in the United 
States to a foreign country, through 
the Panama Canal or otherwise, for 
the handling of through business be- 
tween interior points of the United 
States and such foreign country, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission may 
require such railway to enter into simi- 
lar arrangements with any or all other 
lines of steamships operating from said 
port to the same foreign country. 


In addition to the aforementioned 
act, the House of Representatives, 
also passed House Resolution 587, 
for the investigation of the methods 
and practices of the ship lines and 
water-transportation agencies  en- 
gaged in our oversea, coastwise, and 
inland commerce, and the relation be- 
tween such ship lines and other 
transportation agencies and the rail- 
roads. The object of the resolution 
is to empower the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries to 
investigate to what extent any of the 
vessel lines, engaged in our foreign 
or coastwise or inland commerce, 
are controlled by railway companies 
or by other navigation companies, 
and to ascertain the extent to which 

' the methods and practices of foreign 
steamship lines are in violation of 
our laws, and the extent to which 
existing combinations, agreements, or 
working understandings between the 
navigation companies themselves, or 
between such companies and the 
railroads, affect the freight rates and 
the commerce of the country. The 
committee is directed to report the 
facts to the House and to recom- 
mend legislation, if any, which it 
deems advisable in relation thereto. 


Government Suits Against Com- | 


binations—Not only has Congress 
undertaken to regulate and investi- 
gate navigation companies, but the 


Among its] Department of Justice also brought 


suits in 1912 against two foreign 
steamship combinations. One of 
these suits is directed against the 
combination of steamship lines oper- 
ating from the United States to Bra- 
zil, The Government charges these 
lines with violating the Sherman 
anti-trust law, and the case has par- 
ticular reference to the deferred re- 
bate system adopted by these several 
lines, whereby shippers agree to give 
all their shipments to a particular 
line belonging to the Conference in 
return for a rebate of a portion of 
the freight charges, usually 10 per 
cent. ‘The lines are also charged 
with conspiring to monopolize the 
trade and control rates. The second 
suit was brought against a large 
number of the North Atlantic steam- 
ship lines, belonging to the so-called 
North Atlantic passenger pool. This 
pool controls the immigrant traffic 
from Europe to the United States, 
the several lines having an arrange- 
ment whereby fares are controlled. 
In view of the general existence of 
conference arrangements among for- 
eign steamship lines, as explained in 


the British report on “shipping 
rings,” these suits will prove of 
much interest in determining 


whether foreign steamship lines op- 
erating to and from the United 
States may be members to such 
agreements under the Sherman anti- 
trust law. 

Suits were also brought by the 
Government against the Harvester 
Trust, and a considerable number of 
smaller industrial combinations (see 
IX, Law and Jurisprudence). Con- 
siderable interest was aroused by the 
suit brought by the Department of 
Justice, under the Sherman anti- 
trust law, against the agents of the 
much discussed “coffee valorization 
plan” (see also III, International Re- 
lations). This plan was begun in 
1906, under the auspices of the Bra- 
zilian Government, by an interna- 
tional syndicate which has operated 
the plan up to the present time. In 
this suit the Government states that 
the syndicate has removed from the 
American market large quantities of 
coffee bought from Brazilian pro- 
ducers, and that such holdings have 
only been sold at prices fixed arbi- 
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trarily by the syndicate. The com- 
plaint sets forth the contract be- 
tween the Brazilian Government and 
the syndicate, entered into in July, 
1906, whereby it was agreed that 
the syndicate coffee should only be 
sold at between 14 and 15 cents a 
pound, although, the Government 
charges, the price during the two 
preceding seasons ranged from 74% 
to 8% cents. <A $75,000,000 loan 
was negotiated for the operation of 
the plan, this loan being issued by 
the Brazilian state of Sao Paulo and 
guaranteed by the Brazilian federal 
Government. Moreover, according to 
the facts set forth by the Govern- 
ment, the syndicate bought over 8 
million bags of coffee by the close of 
1907, and subsequently these pur- 
chases were raised to nearly 11 mil- 
lion bags. In the, meantime only 
3,781,000 bags were sold up to Sep- 
tember, 1909, leaving over 7 million 
bags to be sold in the future. The 
Government lays special stress on 
the advance of nearly 100 per cent. 
in the price of coffee since the or- 
ganization of the plan, and contends 
that the American operations of the 
syndicate are in violation of the 
anti-trust law. 

Investment Bankers’ Association of 
America—This association with a 
membership of many of the nation’s 
leading investment institutions, came 
into organized existence early in Au- 
gust, and at its first meeting there 
were present over 150 representatives 
of investment houses from all sec- 
tions of the country. The main ob- 
ject of the association is to protect 


investors against investments in un- | 


worthy or fraudulent enterprises, and 
to surround legitimate investment 


firms with proper safeguards. As | 


stated in the preamble to its consti- 
tution, the purpose of the associa- 
tion is: 


To promote the general welfare and 
influence of investment banks, or 
bankers, likewise banking institutions 
operating bond departments, and to se- 
cure uniformity of action, both in leg- 
islation and in methods of handling 
securities, together with the practical 
benefits to be derived from personal ac- 
quaintance, and for the discussion of 
subjects of importance to the banking 
and commercial interests of the coun- 
try, which affect the investing public, 


jand for protection against loss by crime, 


or through wilful and irresponsible 
dealers in investment securities, and to 
surround the offerings of its members 
with greater safeguards, whereby they 
will enjoy the broadest markets pos- 
sible, both at home and abroad. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America.—The or- 
ganization of this national Chamber 
of Commerce, which will hold its 
first annual meeting in Washington, 
beginning Jan. 21, 1913, has for its 
purpose “the nationalizing of the do- 
mestic and foreign commerce of this 
country by codperative effort among 
commercial organizations, somewhat 
similar to the plans adopted by the 
British and German Chambers of 
Commerce.” <A large number of com- 
mercial organizations have taken 
membership, and each association is 
entitled to one delegate for the first 
25 members, and to one additional 
delegate for each additional 200 
members, but no association is en- 
titled to more than ten delegates. 
The rate of dues for each member is 
based upon the scheduled annual in- 
come from membership, being ap- 
proximately one-half of one per cent. 
of the scheduled income, but in no 
ease less than $10 or more than 
$700. 

The organization publishes a pa- 
per known as J'he Nation’s Business, 
containing information on matters of 
national interest. This paper is sent 
to every daily newspaper and lead- 
ing trade paper of the country, and 
according to recent information, over 
1,000 editors have requested the pa- 
per under personal cover. The pa- 
per furnishes constructive news, and 
is prepared for the use of editorial 
writers and commercial organiza- 
tions, and, in the words of the pub- 
lication committee, the paper “will 
gather for the use of newspapers and 
organizations, current information 
regarding the development of the na- 
tion. Every reader is therefore in- 
vited to be a correspondent regarding 
local, state, or national facts of ag- 
riculture, mining, manufacturing, 
transportation, distribution, finance, 
education, the professions, the gov- 
ernment, and altruism.” Nothing in 
any issue of the paper is copyrighted, 
and all is at the disposal of editors. 
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International Congress of Chambers 
of Commerce.—The Fifth Interna- 
tional Congress of Chambers of Com- 
merce and Commercial and Indus- 
trial, Associations was held in -Bos- 
ton, Sept. 24-26, under the presidency 
of Louis Canon-Legrand, president 
of the Federation of Commercial and 
Industrial Associations of Belgium. 
The Government of the United 
States, the commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, the city of Boston, and the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce united 
in welcoming the 770 delegates. The 
delegates from foreign countries 
numbered 535, representing about 50 
different countries, and including the 
officially appointed representatives of 
27 foreign governments. After the 
close of the Congress most of the 
foreign delegates participated in a 
tour of the principal cities of the 
United States. 

The principal topics discussed, and 
the action of the Congress thereon, 
. were as follows: 

1. The establishment of an inter- 
national court of arbitral justice for 
suits between individuals and for- 
eign states.—This question was re- 

. ferred to the permanent committee 
for investigation, along with a mo- 
tion indorsing international arbitra- 

tion in the widest sense. (See III, 

International Peace and Arbitra- 

tion. ) 

2. The unification of legislation 
relating to checks.—The Congress re- 
solved that such unification is desir- 
able, and a special committee was ap- 
pointed to report on a plan of 
unification at the next Congress. 
(See XIV, Banking and Ourrency.) 

3. Commercial statistics, and the 
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immediate institution of an _ inter- 
national officee——The Congress ap- 
proved the decision of the interna- 
tional conference held at Brussels in 
1910 to establish an international 
nomenclature under which are to be 
grouped all imported and exported 
articles of merchandise. And _ ex- 
pressed the wish that this nomencla- 
ture appear in the briefest possible 
space of time in the statistical ta- 
bles of the governments represented 
at this conference. 

4. The desirability of an interna- 
tional conference upon the limitation 
of through-order-notify bills of lad- 
ing, and of legislation and other 
means of making the system more 
effective.—The Congress approved the 
legislation pending before the United 
States Congress, making carriers re- 
sponsible on their bills of lading, 
where issued by their authorized 
agents, after they have passed into 
the hands of third innocent parties; 
approved the Central Bureau for the 
safeguarding of cotton bills of lad- 
ing against forgery; and recommend- 
ed to the permanent committee a 
consideration of the desirability of 
an international congress for the 
promotion of international laws gov- 
erning international carriers. (See 
also ‘Cotton Bills of Lading,” supra.) 

5. The desirability of interna- 
tional uniformity of action in the 
matter of consular invoices.—The 
Congress approved in principle the 
proposal for uniformity of consular 
invoices, and recommended to the 
several chambers for their favorable 
consideration the form of invoice 
prepared for the consular reference 
of American States. 
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PUBLIC FINANCE 


C. C. WILLIAMSON 


FEDERAL FINANCE 


The Government’s Financial Condi- 
tion.—In his message communicated 
to Congress Dec. 21, 1911, President 
Taft referred to the “very satisfac- 
tory” financial condition of the Gov- 
ernment, as shown in an excess of re- 
ceipts over disbursements and the 
condition of public credit which made 
it possible to sell Panama Canal three 
per cent. bonds at an actual interest 
rate of 2.959 per cent. He also point- 
ed out that “a calculation of the ac- 
tual increase in the expenses of gov- 
ernment arising from the increase in 
the population and the general ex- 
pansion of governmental functions, 
except those of the Post Office, for a 
number of years shows a normal in- 
erease of about four per cent. a year.” 

Receipts and Expenditures——The 
following tables show the ordinary 
receipts and expenditures, and the fi- 
nancial transactions for the Panama 
Canal, for the years ending June 30, 
1911, and June 30, 1912: 


ORDINARY RECEIPTS 
(In millions of dollars) 


| 1911 1912 
MOUBLOMIBS es eipce ae cae ee 31 1 rem 311 
Internal revenue: 
Orditarye..sin~.; bean o es 289 293 
Corporation tax.......... 34 | 29 
Miscellaneous.............. 64 | 59 
Polen seek ae 701 | 692 


ORDINARY EXPENDITURES 
(In millions of dollars) 


1911 { 


1912 


PANAMA CANAL 
(In millions of dollars) 


1911 1912 

Receipts (sale of bonds)..... 18 33 

Eyxpenditares |. ¢) 6c '4si0 + vs sisieie 37 35 
Excess of expenditures over 

TFECRIPts wih sss seni wibhes wom 19 2 
Surplus, including Panama 

anak se mia calne rad sane e 28 35 
Balance in General Fund a‘ 

close of year.......... 140 167 


Appropriations for 1913.—Total ap- 
propriations for 1913, regular, mis- 
cellaneous, and permanent, amount to 
$1,019,636,143, which is $7,046,738 
less than the appropriations for 1912, 
and $21,011,833 less than the esti- 
mates. 
to a smaller appropriation for the 
Panama Canal. Since the Canal is 
approaching completion, it was pos- 
sible to appropriate about 17 millions 
less than in 1912. 

Estimates for 1914.—The total es- 
timates for the fiscal year 1914, sub- 
mitted to Congress by the Secretary 
of the Treasury on Dee. 2, amount 
to $1,105,206,963. This estimate in- 
cludes the sum of $281,791,508 for 
the Post Office, which is expected 
to be self-supporting. Omitting the 
Post Office estimate, there is an in- 
crease of $72,078,248 over the ap- 
propriations for 1913. The principal 
increases are for the Navy Depart- 
ment, $28,312,220 (see XII, The 
Vavy), for pensions, $20,000,000, and 
for rivers and harbors, $16,311,372. 

Veto of Appropriation Bills—An 
unusual occurrence was the exercise 
of the presidential veto against two 
important appropriation bills, viz., 
the Legislative, Executive, and Judi- 


Postal deh Soe galery) Utero cial Appropriation bill and the Army 
Rieosks on cate | 21 . 28 Appropriation bill, On June 17 
Se Pee ee Sa ree ee President Taft vetoed the latter be- 
piel iis cae 654 | 656 | cause of legislation attached to it 
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which he considered would substan- 
tially and. unwisely reorganize our 
military establishment (see XII, The 
Army). Again on Aug. 15 the Presi- 
dent returned the Legislative, Execu- 
tive, and Judicial Appropriation bill 
without his approval, pointing out 
the “dangers inherent in the practice 
of attaching substantive legislation 
to appropriation bills,” and declaring 
that “the importance and absolute ne- 
cessity of furnishing funds to main- 
tain and operate the Government can- 
not be used by the Congress to force 
upon the Executive acquiescence in 
permanent legislation which he can- 
not conscientiously approve.” The 
veto in this case was aimed at two 
“yiders,” one limiting the tenure of 
office of civil-service employees to a 
term of seven years and the other re- 
pealing the act creating the Com- 
merce Court. President Taft was 
convinced that the purpose of the 
proposed civil-service measure, which 
was the elimination of those who 
have become inefficient through dis- 
ease and old age, can be better ac- 
complished by means of a civil-service 
pension system. Touching the aboli- 
tion of the Commerce Court, he de- 
clared: “I-am utterly opposed to 
the abolition of a court because its 
decisions may not always meet the 
approval of a majority of the legis- 
lature.” An attempt to pass these 
bills over the veto failed. Formerly 
the rules of the House prohibited 
legislative “riders” of this sort. Re- 
cently, however, a good many impor- 
tant laws have been enacted as a 
part of appropriation bills. 

Budget Reform.—Perhaps the most 
important event of the year in mat- 
ters of federal finance is the effort 
of President Taft to bring about the 
adoption of a budget system and im- 
proved financial methods. The situa- 
tion, as the President sees it, calls 
for a thorough reform. “There is at 
present,” he. declares, “no provision 
for reporting revenues, expenditures, 
and estimates for appropriations in 
such manner that the executive, be- 
fore submitting estimates. and each 
member of Congress, and the people, 
after estimates have been submitted, 
may know what has been done by the 
Government or what the Government 
proposes to do.” Secretary of the 
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Treasury MacVeagh has in his recent 
annual reports strongly advocated 
the adoption of a budget system. 

The President’s Commission on 
Economy and Efficiency, acting under 
the instructions of the President and 
the wide authority given to it by 
Congress, has prepared and submit- 
ted to the President an elaborate and 
most valuable report on “The Need 
for a National Budget” in which it 
is recommended that the President 
should be required to submit to Con- 
gress at the beginning of each ses- 
sion a budget, to contain a brief bud- 
getary message, a summary financial 
statement, a summary of expen- 
ditures, and a comparison of the esti- 
mated and actual revenues and ex- 
penditures for a period of years, to- 
gether with recommendations as to 
new legislation. The Commission 
also recommended that the Secretary 
of the Treasury be required to sub- 
mit to Congress detailed reports in 
the form of a book of estimates and 
a consolidated financial report giving 
a detailed statement of revenues and 
expenditures for the previous five 
years. Other recommendations also 
aim to secure greater economy and ef- 
ficiency and to fix responsibility 
through an improved system of re- 
ports and accounts. 

In addition to a thorough discus- 
sion of its constructive recommenda- 
tions, the Commission’s report con- 
tains a valuable historical and de- 
seriptive study of the present finan- 
cial methods of Congress and the ex- 
ecutive departments, an outline of 
what the proposed budget would con- 
tain, and, as Appendix V, answers 
submitted by the United States rep- 
resentatives abroad to questions on 
budgetary methods in foreign coun- 
tries. 

In a message of June 27, 1912, 
President Taft transmitted this re- 
port to Congress, recommending the 
legislation necessary to put its ree- 
ommendations into effect. It is un- 
derstood that the immediate budget 
reform would serve as the ground- 
work for general reforms in stand- 
ardization, consolidation and  in- 
creased efficiency in all branches of 
the government service. 

Reforms so far-reaching could not 
fail to arouse antagonism. A gen- 
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eral appropriations committee, as 
contemplated in the proposed budget 
plan, would mean a reduction in the 
power and prestige of several com- 
mittees that now have to do with 
important branches of expenditure. 
Evidence of this opposition is seen in 
a provision of the Sundry Civil bill 
reducing the salaries and expendi- 
tures of the Commission and in a 
paragraph, inserted at the last mo- 
_Inent, providing that “the regular an- 
nual estimates of appropriations and 
expenses of the Government shall be 
prepared and submitted to Congress 
by those charged with the duty of 
such preparation and submission only 
in the forms as, at the time, are re- 
quired by law and in no other form 
and at no other time.” This provi- 
sion seems to have been designed to 
prevent the President from carrying 
out his announced plan of submitting 
next year’s estimates to Congress in 
budget form, to accompany the regu- 
lar book of estimates which the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is required to 
submit. President Taft has taken 
the stand that Congress has not the 
constitutional authority to prevent 
him from submitting to it “and to 
the country a statement of resources, 
obligations, revenues, expenditures, 
and estimates in the form he deems 
desirable.” 

The Tariff—Although tariff mat- 
ters occupied a large share of the at- 
tention of Congress, little was ac- 
complished save the elimination of 
the Tariff Board. The Democrats, in 
control of the House, adopted the 
plan of revising the tariff a schedule 
at a time, a method which President 
Taft had himself frequently recom- 
mended. In favor of separate revi- 
sion of individual schedules are the 
possibility of a more thorough inves- 
tigation of the facts concerning each 
industry considered and the lessened 
opportunity for vote-trading and log- 
rolling, as well as a less serious busi- 
ness shock. 

The Steel Schedule—On Dec. 20, 
1911, the President sent to Congress 
a message submitting the long-ex- 
pected report by the Tariff Board on 
the wool schedule. Action on this 
schedule being therefore necessarily 
delayed in order to give time to study 
the Board’s report, the steel and iron 


schedule was first taken up. In its 
report the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee (U. S. 62d Cong., 2d. sess., House 
rept. 260) came to the conclusion 
that the industries affected by this 
schedule were quite able to compete 
with foreign manufacturers without 
protection; that earnings and profits 
were already sufficiently high; and 
that labor conditions did not justify 
any claim to a continuance of pro- 
tective rates. The duties recom- 
mended were, therefore, placed on a 
purely revenue basis, at an estimated 
reduction from an average of 34.51 
per cent. ad valorem to 22.42 per cent, 

On Jan. 29 the bill passed the 
House, but on April 5 was reported 
on (U. S., 62d Cong., 2d sess., Senate 
rept. 591) adversely by the Senate 
Committee on Finance, after hearings 
lasting several days. The reductions 
of the House bill were characterized 
as “radical and unreasonable,” made 
without adequate investigation, and 
opposed by all who had appeared be- 
fore the Committee. The bill as a 
whole was considered a failure as a 
revenue measure and objectionable be- 
cause rates were ad valorem. Nev- 
ertheless, on May 30 the Senate 
adopted the House steel bill, with 
four amendments, one of them repeal- 
ing the Canadian Reciprocity Act, 
and fixing a duty of $2.00 a ton on 
all print paper imported into the 
United States in lieu of a duty of 
about $4.00 provided in the existing 
law. This amendment the House re- 
jected and the Senate finally receded 
from its position. The bill then 
passed and on Aug. 15 was vetoed by 
President Taft (U. S., 62d Cong., 2d 
sess., House doc. 908) on the ground 
that it was hastily prepared, provid- 
ed only for revenue, and failed to pro- 
tect sufficiently the industries af- 
fected. The House then passed it 
over the veto, but the Senate refused 
to do so. 

The chemical schedule was the sec- 
ond to be taken up. The Ways and 
Means Committee on Feb. 16 made a 
voluminous report of over 400 pages. 
The chemical industry was given a 
special schedule of the tariff for the 
first time in 1883 and the classifica- 
tion has remained practically un- 
changed since that time, although the 
industry has been completely trans- 
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formed. The Committee claimed to 
have revised the classification so as 
to conform with modern industrial 
and administrative requirements. It 
was found that our patent laws have 
_ so far eliminated all competition that 
the chemical industries are quite able 
to hold their own without highly pro- 
tective duties. A bill embodying the 
views of the Committee was passed in 
the House on Feb. 21° by a vote of 
178 to 127, only one Republican vot- 
ing for it. The Senate on July 3 re- 
jected the House bill, the Committee 
on Finance having refused to recom- 
mend its passage. 

The Sugar Bill—On March 1 the 
House Democrats in caucus decided 
to put sugar on the free list, thus 
abolishing $53,000,000 in annual cus- 
tems revenue, and to extend the cor- 
poration tax to include individuals 
and copartnerships with incomes of 
$5,000 a year or more. The Ways 
and Means Committee claimed to 
have establjshed the fact that the full 
import tax, or 114 cents a pound, is 
paid by the consumer, so that free 
sugar would represent a saving to the 
public of $115,000,000 a year. The 
minority, however, presented a vig- 


orous protest against the measure, 


charging that an agreement had been 
made between the Democratic party 
and the sugar trust, enabling the 
Democrats to catch the popular vote 
and the sugar trust to go unmolested. 
On March 15 the House, following a 
spirited debate, passed the free su- 
gar bill by a vote of 198 to 103. 
Twenty-four Republicans voted for 
it, while Democrats from sugar-pro- 
ducing states voted against it. 

The excise bill, designed to make 
good the revenue sacrificed in the su- 
gar bill, was reported by Chairman 
Underwood on March 14, the report 
being mainly an argument to prove 
that an income tax in the form of an 
excise tax is constitutional. The bill 
was passed on March 19 by a vote 
of 250 to 40, all the Democrats and 
80 Republicans voting for it, and on 
July 26 it passed the Senate, with 
certain amendments, by a vote of 37 
to 18. Four days later the House 
refused to accept the amendments. 
On the same day the House also re- 
jected the Lodge Sugar bill, which 
had been passed on July 27 as a sub- 


stitute for the House bill. The Lodge 
bill reduced the duty on sugar and 
abolished the differential, entailing a 
revenue loss of about $5,000,000. The 
Democratic bill, it will be recalled, 
would have meant. a loss of $50,000,- 
000 to $60,000,000, 

The Wool Schedule.—Schedule K of 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff has been con- 
stantly and vigorously attacked on 
all sides and has found few willing 
to defend it. President Taft himself 
declared its rates to be indefensible, 
but was nevertheless constrained to 
veto a bill reducing the duty on wool 
and woolens prepared in the special 
session of the summer of 1911, be- 
cause, he said, the bill presented to 
him was hastily drawn, without ac- 
curate and scientific information, so 
that he could not tell whether it met 
his platform pledge to adjust rates 
with reference to the difference in the 
cost of production at home and 
abroad. He urged Congress to post- 
pone all revision until the Tariff 
Board should report in December. 

Although the Tariff Board’s wool 
report was laid before Congress on 
Dec, 20, it was not until March 27 
that the Ways and Means Committee 
reported on it (U. S., 62d Cong., 24 
sess., House rept. 455). The bill 
which came from the Committee (H. 
R. 22195) was identical with the one 
(H. R. 11019) President Taft had 
vetoed the préceding August. The 
latter bill, the Democrats claimed, 
had been framed in accordance with 
the popular mandate and had beem 
based on elaborate and painstaking 
investigations. In the report of the 
Tariff. Board they failed to find any- 
thing requiring changes in the rates 
of H. R. 11019. The minority of 
the Committee, however, found in the 
data presented by the Tariff Board 
warrant for a substitute bill designed 
to carry out the Republican party’s 
principle of equalizing the difference 
of cost of production at home and 
abroad. - 

While the report of the Tariff 
Board contained no definite sugges- 
tions as to the proper rates, compe- 
tent critics believed that it called 
for slight reductions. .The Ways and 
Means Committee complained that it 
was not a tariff report at all; that, 
instead of discussing the effects of the 
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tariff on capital and labor and the 
consumer, it confined itself to an an- 
alysis of the money expenses involved 
in the production and manufacture 
of wool. Whatever its value, the re- 
port was not destined to find favor 
with the Democratic House, but so 
good an authority as Prof. Taussig 
was able to say: 


It contains a mass of valuable infor- 
mation. Even those who have followed 
the previous literature of the subject, 
official and unofficial, cannot fail to find 
here new and helpful material. What- 
ever be the serviceability of the report 
toward settling legislation, 
ness to the honest-minded inquirer can- 
not be doubted. 


' On April 1 the bill passed the 
House and on June 3 was adversely 
reported by the majority of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance, though 
it finally passed the Senate with cer- 
tain amendments which the House re- 
fused to accept. The differences hav- 
ing been adjusted in conference, the 
bill was presented to the President, 
who vetoed it on Aug. 9 (U. S., 62d 
Cong., 2d sess.; House doc. 903). In 
his veto message President Taft as- 
serted that the report of the Tariff 
Board fully justified his veto of the 
previous bill. He pointed out that 
the rate of 29 per cent. on raw wool 
in the Underwood bill was inadequate 
to cover the difference in cost of pro- 
duction. “To maintain the status 
quo in the wool industry,” he de- 
clared, “the minimum ad valorem rate 
necessary, even for high-grade wool 
in years of high prices, would be 35 
per cent.” The rates in the proposed 
measure would, consequently, cause 
great injury to business and much 
unemployment. The House on Aug. 
13 passed the bill over the veto by 
a vote of 174 to 80, but the Senate 
refused to take further action. 

The cotton schedule was also in- 
vestigated by the Tariff Board and 
a synopsis of its report, together with 
a recommendation that duties be re- 
vised and reduced, was laid before 
Congress by President Taft in a spe- 
cial message on March 26. The Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, reporting 
on June 4 (U.S8., 62d Cong., 2d sess., 
House rept. 829), repeated its criti- 
cism of the cost-of-production theory, 


its useful- | P 


and again objected because the Board 
made no recommendations, presenting 
only the data collected, and leaving it 
to the reader to draw his own con- 
clusions. The investigations of the 
Board were also declared to be so in- 
complete and unsatisfactory as not 
to warrant any change in the duties 
fixed by the Payne-Aldrich Act. It 
was further charged that the report 
was merely a “library compilation,” 
adding little to information already 
in print, and that it had shifted its 
basis from the costs of the foreign 
producer, employed in the wool re- 
ort, to foreign prices. 

The bill presented (H. R. 25034) 
was identical with H. R. 12812, in- 
troduced at the first session of the 
62d Congress. The latter, after being 
passed without change. by both houses, 
was vetoed by President Taft, Con- 
gress being urged to wait for the 
report of the Tariff Board. The new 
bill passed the Senate with amend- 
ments but this time failed to reach 
the President. 

The Tariff Board.—The reports of 
the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the Democratic House of Repre- 
sentatives on the work of the Tariff. 
Board plainly showed hostility. As 
early as Dec. 7 the Tariff Board bill 
was voted down by a strictly party 
vote. The same bill had passed the 
House and Senate at the last session 
of the 61st Congress, but had been 
lost through a filibuster on a confer- 
ence report. President Taft urged 
Congress to continue the life of the 
Board so that it could investigate 
the metal, leather, and chemical 
schedules and the Senate took action 
looking to its continuance. On June 
7, however, it was finally eliminated 
by the House, by a vote of 72 to 47, 
and went out of existence on June 30 
for lack of financial support. 

Income Tax Amendment.—Thirty- 
four states have now ratified the pro- 
posed income tax amendment to the 
federal constitution, the number re- 
quired to make the amendment valid 
being 36. Four of these (Arizona, 
Minnesota, South Dakota, and Louisi- 
ana) were added to the list in 1912. 
The lower house of the New York 
legislature on March 13, 1912, adopt- 
ed a resolution rescinding its ap- 
proval of the amendment given last 
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PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES, JUNE 30, 1912 


Interest-bearing debt: 
AS MOBMOL LOQDW ses ek swan a $118,489,900 


3s, Loan of 1908-1918........ 63,945,460 
2s, Consols of 1980........... 646,250,150 
2s, Panama Canal Loan, 1906. 54,631,980 
2s, Panama Canal Loan, 1908. 30,000,000 
3s, Panama Canal Loan, 1911. 50,000,000 
2}s, Post, Sav. bonds, 1911... 41,900 
2448, Post. Say. bonds, 1912... 417,380 


Debt bearing no interest: 
United States notes 
backs) 


(green- 


tion: accountes ss osc. suds. 24,710,831 
Old demand notes............ 53,282 
Fractional currency.......... 6,856,154 


Total debt, June 30, 1912. 


year. The question of whether a 
state, having once ratified an amend- 
ment, can reverse its action came up 
in connection with the adoption of 
both the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments and was then decided 
against the right to rescind. Appa- 
rently the weight of authority is at 
present against the right of a state 
to repudiate favorable action, although 
it may at any time withdraw a re- 
jection. Following is the list of 
states which have ratified the pro- 
posed sixteenth amendment: 


Alabama Louisiana No. Carolina 
Arizona Maine No. Dakota 
Arkansas Maryland Ohio 
California Michigan Oklahoma 
Colorado Minnesota Oregon 
Georgia Mississippi So. Carolina 
Idaho Missouri So. Dakota 
Tllinois Montana Tennessee 
Indiana Nebraska Texas 

Towa ' Nevada Washington 
Kansas New York Wisconsin 
Kentucky 


Tax on White Phosphorus Matches, 
—As the result of an agitation car- 
ried on chiefly by the American As- 
sociation for Labor Legislation in the 
interest of industrial hygiene, Con- 
gress, by an act of April 9, 1912, 
made use of the taxing power to de- 
stroy the white-phosphorus match in- 
dustry. The rate of the tax is two 
cents per hundred matches, and is 
to be paid by means of adhesive 
stamps. The act also forbids the im- 
portation of white-phosphorus match- 


Debt on which interest has ceased: 
Funded loans of 1891 


Mrosm ob l904 so col i 13,250 
Funded loan of 1907 800,350 
Refunding certificates 14,050 
Oldidebt Mic emeean neue naa eae 904,150 


Certificates and notes issued on deposits of 
coin and silver bullion: 

Gold certificates.......... $1,040,057,369 

481,549,000 


Treasury notes of 1890.... 2,929,000 


$963,776,770 
1,760,450 
in 378,301,284 
1,524,535,369 


$2,868,373,873 


es after Jan. 1, 1913, and their ex- 
portation after Jan. 1, 1914. 

The Public Debt.—The table at the 
top of this page gives a statement of 
the public debt as of June 30, 1912. 

The Secretary of the Treasur 
notes in his annual report that the 
rate of 2% per cent. originally fixed 
for postal savings bonds proved not 
high enough to keep them above par. 
When the quotations reached 921% 
the trustees of the postal savings 
system arranged to take over at par 
any bonds depositors might wish to 
sell. (See also Banking and Our- 
rency, infra.) 


STATE AND LOCAL FINANCE 


Legislation in 1912.—The_ legisla- 
tures of only 15 states were in ses- 
sion during 1912. Arizona and Lou- 
isiana each held a special session in 
addition to the regular one, while 
Minnesota and Idaho held special 
sessions only. In but one state 
(Rhode Island) was legislation of 
special significance enacted. Matters 
of sufficient importance to receive . 
mention in this brief review may be 
taken up in the alphabetical order 
of the states, 

Arizona—The financial provisions 
of the constitution of Arizona, ad- 
mitted to statehood Feb. 14, 1912, 
are briefly as follows: Art. IX, on 
“Public. Debt, Revenue, and Tax- 
ation,” follows closely the provisions 
of other state constitutions. The 
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state debt is never to exceed $350,000, } An act approved March 16, 1912, ley- 
except such as may be necessary for | ies a graduated tax of 5 to 20 mills 
military purposes, and the state leg- in the dollar on all incomes in excess 
islature is required to levy a tax | of $2,560. 
sufficient to pay the interest and ex-| New Mexico.—The failure of New 
punge the debt in 25 years. Local | Mexjco to provide in her constitution 
governments may not incur debt in| for the classification of property has 
excess of four per cent. of the tax-|been referred to above. ‘he other 
able property, although with the con- | financial provisions relate chiefly to 
sent of a majority of the electors it | the subject of state and local debts. 
may be increased to nine per cent. to | State indebtedness for the ordinary 
provide water, light, and sewers. The | expenses of government is limited to 
general property tax is adopted, but | $200,000. Debt for special purposes 
full power is given to levy income, | may be contracted, but only by a ma- 
inheritance, and corporation taxes. | jority vote on referendum, and may 
Special interest attaches to the tax | not exceed one per cent. of the as- 
clauses of the constitutions of Ari-|sessed value of property. Such spe- 
zona and New Mexico for the rea-/|cial debts must also be accompanied 
son that the conventions of both | by an annual tax levy to pay the in- 
states were memorialized by the Na-|terest and amortize the principal in 
tional Tax Association to secure a|50 years. Municipalities must also 
provision permitting the classifica- | provide sinking funds with tax levies 
tion of property for taxation pur- | sufficient to pay interest and princi- 
poses. Arizona adopted the model | pal of debt in 50 years, the total of 
clause recommended, but New Mexico, | such debt being limited to four per 
following the language employed in| cent. of the assessed value of prop- 
the constitutions of most older | erty. 
states, declared that “the rate of tax-| New York—Little tax legislation 
ation shall be equal and uniform upon | of importance was enacted in New 
all subjects of taxation.” York; only two changes need be men- 
Idaho—The Idaho legislature, in| tioned here, one relating to the ex- 
the first special session in its history, |emption of household furniture and 
while retaining a provision that tax- | personal effects, the other reducing 
able property must be valued at full | the assessment of forest lands. In- 
eash value, provided that it is to be | stead of an exemption limited to cer- 
assessed for taxation at 40 per cent. | tain specified kinds of property of an 
of this actual value. Land and im-| aggregate value of $250, “household 
provements are to be assessed sepa-|furniture and personal effects to the 
rately. value of $1,000” are now exempt. 
Massachusetts.—The Massachusetts | Three laws were passed designed to 
inheritance tax law was amended so | encourage tree planting by reducing 
as to exempt the personal property | the burden of taxation. 
of non-residents, only real estate sit-,; Rhode Island—Probably the most 
uated in Massachusetts being taxa-| important tax legislation of the year 
ble. The rates were increased, the | was enacted by Rhode Island. In re- 
exemption for direct heirs made|cent years Rhode Island has fur- 
larger, and the classification of heirs | nished the most conspicuous example 
somewhat modified. of the application of the unmodified 
Minnesota.—The Minnesota legisla- | general property tax to corporations. 
- ture, in a special session of June 4| Following the recommendations of a 
to 18, increased the railroad gross-| joint special committee on taxation 
earnings tax from four to five per | laws, the legislature in 1912 applied 
cent. The change was ratified by |the “corporate excess” system to or- 
the electorate, Nov. 5, by a vote of |dinary business corporations doing 
184,612 to 41,130. business for profit in the state and 
_ Mississippi—tIn Mississippi a law | imposed a gross earnings tax of one 
was passed levying a “privilege tax” | to three per cent. on public-service 
upon timber-land interests and on all | corporations. Banking corporations 
transfers, with the exception of deeds | are not taxed on the corporate ex- 
of trust and real-estate mortgages. | cess, but the shares of all trust com- 
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panies, state and national banks are|the exemption from taxation for 20 


assessed to the owners, though the 
bank must pay the tax directly. A 


permanent tax commission was also | 


created, and intangible personal prop- 
erty, not subject to the corporate 
exeess tax, is to be assessed at a uni- 
form rate of 40 cents per $100, the 
same rate as levied on bank shares 
and the corporate excess. 
Constitutional Amendments in 1912. 


years of corporations organized for 
the sole purpose of lending money 
at not more than 6 per cent. interest 
on country real estate situated in 
| Louisiana; (2)exemption from all tax- 
ation of the legal reserves of Louisi- 
ana life-insurance companies; (3) 
|eertain provisions authorizing and 
regulating the issuance of municipal 
|refunding bonds. The amendments 


—Numerous constitutional amend-/} defeated at the polls on Nov. 5 were 
ments relating to taxation have been /as follows: (1) general reorganiza- 
before the people of several states.|tion of the system of taxation and 
A review of the changes proposed in | assessment; (2) exemption of new in- 
state constitutions during 1912 would | dustrial enterprises and improve- 
seem to confirm the two general ten-| ments made on land by immigrants 
dencies pointed out by Professor |from local taxes for ten years; (3) 
Gardner in the 1911 YEAR Boox (p.|exemption of money in hand or on 
301), viz., (1) “a movement toward | deposit; (4) exemption of homes; 
the break-up of the general property | (5) a parish referendum for the re- 
tax; (2) the creation of a more ef-|lease of cities and towns from paro- 
fective administrative system in mat-|chial licenses and taxes; (6) ex- 
ters of taxation, brought about /emption from taxation for ten years, 
through centralized control of local|under certain conditions, of new 
assessments.” (For latest returns | canals for irrigation, navigation, and 
available at the end of the year of | power purposes; (7) refunding and 
the votes on constitutional amend-j|settlement of state debt; (8) ex- 
ments, see VI, Amendments to State |emption from taxation for ten years 
Constitutions. ) of railroads constructed after Jan. 
The voters of Arizonavon Noy. 5/1, 1913. 
ratified an amendment to the consti-| Two amendments submitted by ini- 
tution, limiting the amount of debt | tiative petition were voted upon in 
which may under any circumstances | Missouri at the general November 


be incurred by a county or school 
district to 10 per cent. of the tax- 
able property. A city or town may, 
with the approval of the electorate, 
increase its debt from 5 per cent. to 
15 per cent. to provide water supply, 
light, and sewers. 

In California a home rule amend- 
ment was submitted to enable cities, 
counties, and other local taxing dis- 
tricts to raise revenue for local pur- 
poses in any manner the electors may 
choose. An amendment will be sub- 
mitted to the voters of Kentucky 
at the general election in November, 
1913, abolishing the uniform taxation 
of all property and permitting the 
legislature to decide what, classes of 
property shall be subject to local tax- 
ation. In a special session the Louisi- 
ana legislature passed resolutions 
submitting 19 amendments to the 
electors in November. Eleven of the 
19 were concerned with matters of 
taxation and finance. Three of the 
ll were adopted Noy. 5, viz: (1) 


election. One of these has attracted 
considerable attention because it was 
designed to establish a single tax on 
land and franchise values. The 
change was to be brought about grad- 
jually. Bonds, state and local, were 
to be exempt at once. In 1914 all 
other forms of personal property were 
to be exempted and poll taxes, busi- 
ness licenses. etc., to be abolished. In 


| 1914 and 1915 improvements on land 


were to be taxed at only three-fourths 
of their assessed value, with a total 
exemption of $3,000 on each house- 
hold; in 1916 and 1917 at one-half, 
and in 1918 and 1919 at one-fourth 
of their value. After 1919 improve- 
ments of all kinds were to be wholly 
exempt, leaving land and public-util- 
ity franchises the only objects of tax- 
ation. The amendment specifically 
reserved the power to tax all fran- 
chises, privileges, and inheritances. 
The second amendment provided for 
a permanent tax commission of three 
members appointed by the governor. 
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The official canvass of the votes 
on the single tax amendment shows 
that it was overwhelmingly defeated 
and the opposition to the first amend- 
ment also secured the defeat of the 
permanent tax commission. The op- 
ponents of the single tax seemed to 
feel that a permanent commission 
would in some way serve as an en- 
tering wedge for the single tax. 

A constitutional convention met in 
New Hampshire in June and pro- 
posed twelve amendments to be voted 
on in November. Three of the twelve 
related to taxation. One granted the 
power to tax in a special way grow- 
ing timber, money at interest, in- 
comes from the stock of foreign cor- 
porations, and from money at inter- 
est, except from deposits in New 
Hampshire savings banks; a second 
granted the power to, levy graduated 
inheritance taxes; and the third per- 
mitted the levying of a tax on the 
incomes of public-service corporations 
and voluntary associations in lieu of 
the property tax. All three were 
decisively defeated at the polls on 
Nov. 5. The convention refused to 
strike from the constitution the word 
“proportional,” which prevents clas- 
sification. 

A constitutional convention in Ohio 
also failed to give the voters a chance 
to abolish the uniform rile. So hos- 
tile, indeed, was the convention to 
classification that a clause was in- 
serted in the initiative and referen- 
dum amendment prohibiting its use 
to secure the classification of prop- 
erty or single land taxes. It is not 
by any means clear, however, that 
the attitude of the convention accu- 
rately reflected public opinion in 

' Ohio, for in 1908 an amendment per- 
mitting classification of property re- 
ceived 339,000 affirmative votes and 
only 95,000 negative. It failed then 
only because a majority of the votes 
cast at the election was required. 
The Ohio convention did propose sev- 
-eral changes affecting taxation, all of 
which were approved at the polls on 
Sept. 3. Power was given to levy a 
uniform or progressive inheritance 
tax, with an exemption not exceeding 
$20,000; a uniform or graduated in- 
come tax, with exemptions not to ex- 
ceed $3,000; excise and franchise 
taxes: and taxes upon the production 


of coal, oil, gas, and minerals. At 
least 50 per cent. of the revenue from 
the inheritance and income taxes 
must be returned to the local govern- 
ments. A poll tax has long been for- 
bidden for state and county purposes; 
a section of the 1912 amendment for- 
bids it altogether. 

The electors of Utah voted at the 
general election in November on sey- 
eral constitutional amendments. The 
principal change proposed was the 
abolition of the rules of uniformity 
and proportionality. The board of 
equalization is to be given increased 
powers. Other sections proposed re- 
late to the debt limit for cities, the 
payment of the state debt, and the 
taxation of mines. (See also VI, 
Amendments to State Constitutions. ) 

Court Decisions—Among the im- 
portant court decisions of the year 
the following may be mentioned: 
On Feb. 19 the United States Su- 
preme Court, confirming a decision 
of the Supreme Court of Minnesota, 
held valid a Minnesota statute im- 
posing a tax on the gross receipts 
of express companies (United States 
Express Co. v. Minnesota, 223 U. S., 
335). It had been contended that 
the tax, which was to be in lieu of 
all other taxes on the property of 
the corporations within the state, 
was a tax on interstate commerce. 
The importance of the decision lies 
in the ruling that gross earnings 
may be used as a measure of taxa- 
tion of corporations doing an inter- 
state business. On the same day 
the Supreme Court held invalid an 
Oklahoma statute of 1910 (Meyer, 
Auditor of the State of Oklahoma, ». 
Wells, Fargo & Co., 223 U. S., 298). 
The court held in this case that the 
tax was not simply laid on all the 
gross receipts of the business within 
the state, for it included income 
from investments and bonds outside 
the state. 

On Jan. 9 the Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin held constitutional the 
graduated income-tax law passed in 
1911. Various arguments against its 
validity had been brought forth. It 
was alleged to be unreasonably pro- 
gressive; to result in double taxa- 
tion; to violate the right of self-gov- 
ernment, because the state tax com- 
mission had power to appoint as- 
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sessors; to grant unreasonable per- 
sonal exemptions; and to discrimi- 
nate against corporations. All of 
these contentions the court denied. 

State Income Taxes.—From the 
revenue standpoint the Wisconsin 
income tax is considered a great suc- 
cess, yielding over $3,300,000. In 
Milwaukee it is claimed it will 
yield enough to make possible the 
complete abolition of the personal- 
property tax. The law, however, is 
meeting considerable opposition, and 
may presently be repealed as a re- 
sult of a complicated political situa- 
_ tion. In Oklahoma the situation is 
very different. The state auditor 
reports that both the graduated 
land-tax law and the income-tax law 
have utterly failed as revenue meas- 
ures. The income-tax law went into 
effect in May, 1908, and has not 
produced as much as $5,000 in any 
year, although special efforts have 
been made to enforce it in the 
wealthier counties. 

State Tax Commissions—A per- 
manent tax commission of three 
members has been authorized and 
appointed in Arizona. The Rhode 
Island tax act of 1912, as already 
noted, created a permanent tax com- 
mission. No less than six special 
investigating commissions have been 
at work during the year. In Con- 
necticut public-service corporation 
taxes have been investigated by a 
commission of three members. In 
Kentucky a commission of five mem- 
bers is to report to the governor in 
1913 and to the legislature in 1914 
a plan for a general revision of .the 
revenue and taxation laws. A com- 
mission is also to report’ in Mary- 
land in 1913. In New Jersey a 
commission of five members has in- 
vestigated the methods of assess- 
ment and will make a report to the 
legislature in 1913. Utah has a 
body of three members investigating 
taxation generally. A commission 
authorized in Louisiana in July re- 
ported to the special session of the 
legislature in August. 

Taxation of Land—Publie opinion 
seems to be growing in favor of 
heavier taxation of land, with par- 
tial or entire exemption of improve- 
ments. The Missouri amendment to 
effect this has been mentioned above. 


Various Canadian cities have abol- 
ished the tax on improvements and 
the movement has met with some 
success in Oregon and Washington. 
A bill was before the New York leg- 
islature in 1911, and again in 1912, 
which proposed gradually to reduce 
the tax rate on buildings so that in 
five years it should be only one-half 
the rate on land. The measure was 
brought forward by the New York 
Committee on Congestion of Popu- 
lation as a method of relieving over- 
crowded tenements. 

Excess Condemnation.—The power 
of excess condemnation, or the right, 
when appropriating private property 
for public use, to take in excess of 
the minimum actually needed for the 
improvement, has recently been pro- 
posed in several states. One of the 
constitutional amendments adopted 
in Ohio on Sept. 3 gave the cities of 
that state this power, which they 
already had by Section 10 of the 
Municipal Code, but doubt as to the 
constitutionality of the statute sug- 
gested the desirability of a consti- 
tutional amendment. An amendment 
to the constitution of New York per- 
mitting municipal corporations when 
taking private property for public 
use to take also “additional adjoin- 
ing or neighboring property” was 
defeated by the electorate in 1911. 
In 1912 the legislature again initi- 
ated the amendment, which has now 
to be ratified by the legislature of 
1913 and then by the people. A reso- 
lution to amend the constitution so 
as to give the power of excess con- 
demnation was passed by the Wiscon- 
sin legislature in 1911. It still 
remains to be ratified by the legis- 
lature of 1913 and later by the 
electorate. An amendment to the 
constitution of Massachusetts was 
adopted in 1911, enabling that com- 
monwealth, or any of its municipal 
corporations, to condemn land in 
excess of the minimum required for 
an improvement, but with the limi- 
tation that such excess shall be no 
greater than is necessary to provide 
suitable building lots on both sides 
of the improvement. As in Ohio, an 
unused statute (P. L. 1904, ch. 433) 
existed prior to the adoption of the 
amendment, Statutes granting the 
power of excess condemnation are 
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found in Virginia (P. L. 1906, ch. } 
194); Connecticut (see city charter 
of Hartford, as amended in 1907); 
Pennsylvania (P. L. 1907, ch. 466) ; 
and Maryland (P. L. 1908, ch. 466). 

The Report of the Commission on 
New Sources of Revenue, New York 
City.*—The Commission on New 
Sources of City Revenue appointed 
by Mayor Gaynor is the first official 
body to submit a comprehensive re- 
port on municipal revenues. The 
recommendation certain to attract 
most attention is that proposing to 
tax unearned increment in land val- 
ues. The Commission has worked 
out a scheme’ for such a tax which 
is regarded as at once a model of 
simplicity and applicability to 
American conditions. The proposi- 
tion, briefly stated, is to assess and 
tax annually all increment accruing 
in the future in the same manner 
that existing values are assessed and 
taxed. In the imposition of the tax 
no heed is paid to sale or transfer 
of title. In real-estate assessments 
in New York, site value is sepa- 
rated from the value of improve- 
ments. The Commission proposes to 
make the site value as determined 
by the Department of Taxes and As- 
sessments for the year 1912 the 
standard by which to measure all 
future inerement, the assumption 
being that the valuations fixed by 
this Department fairly reflect the 
eurrent market values. Taxation of 
the increment in no wise exempts 
or relieves a parcel from payment 
of the ordinary real-estate tax, the 
new tax being an addition thereto, 
although imposed only on that por- 
tion of the site value accumulated 
after 1912. Increments arising from 
improvements such as grading, sew- 
ering, paving, ete., the cost of which 
has been borne by the owner, are, 
to the extent of such costs, deducted 
from the increment assessed. The 
increment assessed in any particu- 
lar year is, therefore, the difference 
between the site-value assessment for 
that year and the site-value assess- 
ment for the year 1912, after de- 
ducting the cost of improvements 


*¥For this brief statement in advance 
of the publication of the Commission’s 
report the writer is indebted to Mr. 
Herbert 8S. Swan. 


made during the interim. The rate 
proposed is one per cent. a year. 

Another measure recommended by 
the Commission is a tax on Dill- 
boards. Billboard advertising is re- 
garded as a privilege very much of 
the same nature as a franchise right 
and for the utilization of which the 
public is entitled to proper compen- 
sation. On this theory it is pro- 
posed to tax billboards in the same 
manner that some states now tax 
the intangible franchise value of 
public-service corporations. For the . 
purpose of this tax the advertising 
value of a signboard is assumed to 
be proportionate to its area and to 
the site value of the real estate oc- 
cupied, as fixed by the Department 
of Taxes and Assessments. The tax 
per square foot of signboard is at 
the rate of two per cent. of the’ as- 
sessed value per square foot of the 
site occupied. 

Another important suggestion 
made by the Commission relates to 
financing the construction and equip- 
ment of large revenue-producing im- 
provements, such, for instance, as 
subways and docks. To enable the 
city to undertake necessary schemes 
of this character, it is recommended 
that it be empowered to impose an 
extraordinary tax on real estate, the 
proceeds of which shall not exceed 
$10,000,000 in any one year or more 
than $50,000,000 in the total. In 
the payment of such special tax, 
each and every taxpayer is to re- 
ceive a refunding receipt. The earn- 
ings of improvements financed in 
this way are to be allocated to a 
special trust fund, pledged not only 
to the payment of interest on these 
receipts but also to their payment 
and redemption in the serial order 
of their issue. As this trust fund, 
and not the city’s credit, is made the 
sole pledge for the payment of these 
receipts and the interest thereon, 
they are not considered in the cal- 
culation of the city’s debt limit. The 
considerable saving effected in in- 
terest charges by this method es- 
pecially commends its use for the 
financing of large improvements. 

The Commission also recommends 
that the city grant to individuals 
the private use of subsurface side- 
walk or street space for the purpose 
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-of vaults or tunnels only on terms 
-of an annual rental proportionate 
to the value of the abutting prem- 
‘ises. 

Various other recommendations 
are made by the Commission. 
Among them are: excess condemna- 
tion; the reduction of the present 
tax on personal property to a low 
uniform rate of three mills; the 
-amendment of the special franchise 


tax; the extension and amendment 
of the license system; an increase 
in the amount of various fees; a 
more scientific management of pris- 
on labor; a more economical dispo- 
sition of city wastes; and improved 
regulations governing the sale of 
unused property, owned by the city, 
and the disposal by the municipality 
of permits, leases, and concessions of 
various kinds. 
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BANKING AND CURRENCY 


Frep Rogers FAIRCHILD 


STATISTICS OF BANKING 


National Banking System.—There 
were in active operation on Oct. 31, 
1912, 7,428 national banks, an in- 
crease of 97 since Oct. 31, 1911. The 
total number of new banks organ- 
ized during this period was 188, 
made up of 62 conversions of state 
banks, 50 reorganizations, and 76 
primary organizations. On the other 
hand, 91 banks went out of existence, 
8 by failure. and 83 by voluntary 
liquidation, leaving the net increase 
97, as stated. This growth is some- 
what less than in the preceding 12 
months, when the increase was 113 
banks. 

The circulating notes of the na- 
tional banks amounted to $749,348,- 
859 on Nov. 1, 1912, as compared 
with $739,165,313 on Nov. 1, 1911. 
This is an inerease of $10,183,546, 
or 1.4 per cent., since Nov. 1, 1911. 


The increase is absolutely and rela- 
tively somewhat less than in the pre- 
ceding 12 months, when the increase 
was 2 per cent. 

The change in the number of na- 
tional banks in operation in differ- 
ent sections of the country is shown 
in the following table: 


Section reek veo Change 
New England...... 466 460 — 6 
Eastern states...... 1,641 | 1,654 +13 
Southern states... .. 1,469 | 1,492 +23 
Middle states....... 2,044 | 2,055 +11 
Western states...... 1,245 | 1,264 +19 
Pacific states....... 462 499 +37 

Island possessions... 4 ATi acc lee 
Total, U.S..... 7,331 | 7,428 +97 


The development of the principal 
items of resources and liabilities of 
all the national banks is shown in 
the following table, taken from re- 
ports made to the Comptroller of 
the Currency: 


Sept. 1, 1911 


Sept. 4, 1912 Increase 


Number of banks reporting. . 
Total resources'\......:...0.. 


Specie and legal tender notes. 
Capital stock and surplus. .. 
National bank notes out- 

BALANCING Fon eee 
Individual deposits......... 
U. S. Government deposits !. 


1 Includes postal savings deposits. 


State Banks.—A statement com- 
piled by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency shows the following facts re- 
garding the principal items of re- 


7,301 i 96 
$10,379,439,383 .89| $10,963,400,760. 35 $583,961,376.46. 
5,663,411,073.21 
766,218,220. 00: 
895,475,406 .81 
1,695,482,951.60 


696,982,033 .00 
5,489,995,011.98 
48,343,740.95 
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ot 
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7,397 


6,040,841,270.81 
778,118,050 . 00 
895,951,094. 23 
1,747,034,032.71 


713,823,118 .00 
5,891,670,007 .00 
59,227,328.40 


377,430,197 .60) 
11,899,830 00) 
475,687 .42| 
51,551,081. 11 


16,841,085.00 
401,674,995 .02| 
10,883,587 .45| 


to 


sources and liabilities of state banks 
in the United States on June 14, 
1912, together with the correspond- 
ing figures for June 7, 1911: 


June 7, 1911 


Per 


Increase Cent. 


June 14, 1912 


Number of banks reporting.... . 
Total resources. ......-.....-- 


Cash In banka)... viii s aiistas ws 
‘Capital stock and surplus...... 
Individual deposits............ 


Private Banks and Loan and Trust 
Companies.—The principal items of 
resources and liabilities of private 
banks and loan and trust companies 
in the United States on June 14, 


12,843 13,381 
$3,747,786,296 . 35) $3,897,770,826 . 71|$149,984,530.36 
2,439,414,667.62| 2,549,323,176.38| 109,908,508 .76 
236,662,497 .38 
623,511,621.86 
2,777,566,835.81) 2,919,977,897.99| 142,411,062.18 


538 


241,756,724.48 


5,094,227 ,10 
636,374,248 . 83 


12,862,626 .97 


1912, are shown in the table below, 
together with the corresponding fig- 
ures for June 7, 1911, being taken 
from a statement compiled by the 
Comptroller of the Currency: 
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June 7, 1911 June 14, 1912 Increase ee 

PRIVATE Banks: 

Number of banks reporting... 1,116 1,091 +—25/-—2.2 

Total resources. .......0.... $182,824,220.68} $196,940,397.42] $14,116,176.74| 7.7 

Loans and discounts......... 128,045,872.21 129,784,262.65 1,738,390.44) 1.4 

Bonds, securities, etc........ 9,869,645 .22 14,113,458 .33 4,243,813.11) 43.0 

Cash in bank... .... Sige 7,189,327 .84 7,450,404 .38 261,076.54] 3.6 

Capital stock and surplus.... 29,202,390.72 31,681,721.16 2,479,330.44] 8.5. 

Eudividual deposits.......... 142,277,224. 21) 152,494,618.90} 10,217,394.69} 7.2 
Loan anp Trust CompPanizs: 

Number of companies report- 

LT 2 eR RST Re is PR a 1,251 1,410 159} 12.7 
Total resources. ........+.45 $4,665,110,868. 71) $5,107,444,382 .27|$442,333,513.56| 9.5 
Loans and discounts,........ 2,249,421,081.30} 2,711,241,748.18] 461,820,666.88] 20.5 
Bonds, securities, etc...,.....| 1,114,778,687.06| 1,221,128,370.59| 106,349,683 .33] 9.5 
Cashin bales aris. ease 269,825,566 .23 282,468,252.82) 12,642,686.59| 4.7 
Capital stock and surplus... . 786,189,001 43 843,299,710.85) 57,110,709.42) 7.3 
Individual deposits.......... 3,295,855,895.27| 3,674,578,238.92| 378,722,343 .65| 11.5 


Savings Banks.—The following sta- | 14, 1912, and June 7, 1911, are from 


tistics of mutual and stock savings |statements compiled b 
banks in the United States on June | troller of the Currency: 


y the Comp- 


June 7, 1911 June 14, 1912 Increase on 
Morvat Savines Banxs; 
Number of banks reporting... 635 630 —5/—0.8 
Total resources............. $3,762,401,625. 61) $3,929,091,986.91/$166,690,361.30| 4.4 
Loans and discounts......... 1,809,680,214.95| 1,920,256,975.33) 110,576,760.38] 6.1 
Bonds, securities, etc........ 1,715,516,716.41| 1,778,042,428.09) 62,525,711.68] 3.6 
Cashcincbanle: fi ieee eae 15,791,646.85 16,186,061.29 394,414.44) 2.5 
Suxplus fund.) cae ce hue. 233,602,108 .93 248,983,429.06) 15,381,320.13) 6.6 
Individual deposits.......... 3,460,575,072.17| 3,608,657,828.11| 148,082,755.94| 4.3. 
Stock Savines Banks: 
Number of banks reporting... 1,249 1,292 43) 3.4 
Total resources... ........265 $889,911,677.01| $993,631,303 .72/$103,719,626.71| 11.6 
Loans and discounts......... 605,591,964 .03 669,246,257 .55| 63,654,293.52) 10.5 
Bonds, securities, etc........ 133,752,180.46 144,877,735.13) 11,125,554.67| 8.3 
Cash in banksy 53 shai wee 26,616,689 .93 29,266,002.56 2,649,312.63] 10.0 
Capital stock paid in........ 72,177,899 .09 76,871,811.79 4,693,912.70) 6.5 
Surplus fund. i000 0k. ae 28,231,974.53 31,052,596 .37 2,820,621.84) 10.0 
Individual deposits.......... 752,008,526 .36 842,897,859.61| 90,889,333.25| 12.1. 
The geographical distribution of ; average to each depositor, on June 


savings banks 
stock), with the number 


itors, the amount of deposits, and the 


(both mutual 


New England states 
Eastern states 


and |14, 1912, as compiled by the Comp- 
of depos- | troller of the Currency, is shown in 
the following table: 
ue es Number of Amount of nae 2 
banks depositors deposits depositor 
417 3,464,083 | $1,426,805,782.95 $411.88 
244 4,193,658 2,070,306,703 . 46 493. 67 
179 366,197 84,539,038 .46 230.85 
852 1,206,967 410,778,398 .77 340.33 
58 67,592 14,378,477 .94 212.72 
172 711,807 445,010,121.30 625.18 
1,922 10,010,304 | $4,451,818,522.88 $444.72 


Banking Power of the United States. 


—If we bring together all 


ing institutions in the United States 


it appears that on June 


the Comptroller of the Currency had 
reports from 25,176 banks. 


the bank- 
14, 1912, 


The ag- 


gregate amounts of their principal 


items of resources and 


were as follows: 


liabilities 


Total resources 
Loans and discounts. 
Bonds, securities, ete. 
Cash in bank 
Cap. stock and surplus 
Individual deposits... 


banks, 


$24,986,642,774,18 
13,953,606,243.59 
5,361,240,096.48 
1,573,270,268.99 
3,595,823,612.14 
17,024,067,606.89 


There were in addition about 3,800 


chiefly brokerage concerns, 


with aggregate capital estimated at 
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$70,000,000, from which the Comp- | 


troller of the Currency is unable to 
obtain reports. 


BANK EXAMINATION AND 
REGULATION 


National Banks.—The Comptroller 
of the Currency, Lawrence O. Mur- 
ray, has continued his efforts to se- 
cure a more effective examination of 
national banks and a stricter en- 
forcement of the national banking 
law. During the past year he has 
succeeded in getting practically 
every national bank that had not 
already done. so to adopt suitable 
by-laws, providing, among other 
things, for a careful examination by 
a committee of the bank’s directors 
into its affairs at least twice a year, 
with a report to the directors, a 
copy of which is transmitted to the 
Comptroller’s office. 

In order to make the government 
examinations more effective, the 
Comptroller has ruled that in all 
country banks the board of directors 
must be convened when the bank is 
to be examined, and the examination 
must be made in their presence and 
with their codperation. 

Hereafter national bank exam- 
iners will be required to examine all 


banks in voluntary liquidation, the | 


same as if they were going concerns, 
up to the time when creditors have 
been paid in full. Heretofore it has 
been the practice to pay no attention 
whatever to the bank as soon as the 
stockholders had passed a resolution 
placing it in liquidation. This prac- 
tice has allowed delay and confusion 
and danger of loss to creditors. 

The Comptroller has also under- 
taken to examine into the character 
of all companies controlled by offi- 
cers or directors of a national bank 
and receiving loans from the bank. 
He will insist hereafter that the 
books of such companies be open to 
inspection by the bank examiner. 

The Comptroller has made special 
efforts to induce the banks, espe- 
cially country banks, to have their 
boards of directors composed of men, 
at least a majority of whom reside 
in the town where the bank is lo- 
cated. §National-bank examiners 
have frequently found difficulty in 
= 


obtaining meetings of a majority of 
the directors to assist in the exami- 
nation. Moreover, it is often im- 
portant that the board of directors 
be quickly convened to take action in 
some emergency. For these reasons 
local residence of a majority of the 
board is considered necessary to 
sound banking. The Comptroller of 
the Currency now requires all newly 
organized banks to select directors, 
at least a majority of whom reside 
locally, and he urges all banks to 
adopt such a rule. In addition to 
thus doing what he is able by ad- 
ministrative action, the Comptroller 
has recommended that Congress pass 
legislation requiring a majority of 
the directors of every national bank 
to be residents of the place where 
the bank is located. 

The administration of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency has disclosed 
wholesale violation by national 
banks of the law limiting loans to 
a single person Or corporation to 10 
per cent. of the capital and surplus 
of the bank. For nearly 50 years 
the Comptroller’s office has criti- 
eized national banks for their com- 
mon practice of making excess 
loans; but, although the Comptroller 
has full power to remedy such vio- 
lations, the statute has never been 
enforced. In January, 1906, it ap- 
peared from the reports of the banks 
themselves that 3,307 national banks, 
more than half of the total number, 
reported excess loans. A year later, 
1,789 banks were still violating the 
law. The violations have decreased 


|until the reports for April 18, 1912, 


showed 989 banks, or 13 per cent. 
of the total number, with excessive 
loans. On June 20 the Comptroller 
announced that all such loans in ex- 
cess of the legal limit must cease 
by Sept. 1. The reports from na- 
tional banks on Sept. 4 showed 526 
banks reporting violation of the 
statute against excessive loans, be- 
ing a marked improvement, although 
the situation still falls short of com- 
plete obedience to the law. 

The Comptroller has also made 
special efforts to check the practice 
of allowing overdrafts by national 
banks. The highest point reached in 
the matter of overdrafts was in No- 
vember, 1904, when the banks re- 
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ported overdrafts amounting to $54,- 
941,000, or nearly 114 per cent. of 
their loans and discounts. On Sept. 
4, 1912, although the number of 
banks had increased by one-third, 
the overdrafts were only $20,000,000, 
being one-third of one per cent. of 
the loans and discounts. 

The Comptroller has insisted dur- 
ing the year that all newly organ- 
ized banks must pay in, at the time 
of organization, a substantial sur- 
plus in addition to the capital, in 
order that they may be able to meet 
running expenses without impairing 
the capital until such time as the 
bank begins to make profits. An- 
other rule requires that each sub- 
scriber for the stock of a national 
bank, in process of organization, 
must be actually worth twice the 
amount of his subscription in order 
that he may be able to respond, if 
necessary, to the double liability in 
case of impairment of the bank’s cap- 
ital. This action is taken’ to stop 
the former practice by which indi- 
viduals subscribed for large blocks 
of stock in newly organized banks 
for which they were unable to pay, 
their plan being later to peddle the 
stock out to other purchasers. 

State Banks—The movement to- 
ward more efficient regulation of 
state banking institutions has con- 
tinued to make progress during the 
year 1912. Kentucky has enacted 
legislation creating a state banking 
department, under a commissioner 
with a deputy and three examiners. 
Examinations are to be at least 
twice a year. The cost of maintain- 
ing the department will be assessed 
upon the state banks in proportion 
to their combined capital and sur- 
plus. 

The Attorney-General of New York 
has decided that the word “bank” 
may not be used by a private banker 
in the state who is not subject to 
the superintendent of banks and 
does not report to that officer. Sim- 
ilarly a constitutional amendment 
adopted in Ohio provides that the 
words “bank”, “banker”, or “bank- 
ing” may be used by private banks 
only in case they submit to inspec- 
tion by the state banking depart- 
ment. The Attorney-General has 
ruled, however, that this amendment 


does not become effective until suit- 
able legislation is enacted. 

It has been held by the Attorney- 
General of the state of Kentucky 
that state banks will not be permit- 
ted to hold stock in other corpora- 
tions as an investment. They may 
accept it temporarily as collateral 
security. The Attorney-General of 
Montana has ruled that private 
banks in that state are not permit- 
ted by law to purchase their own 
stock, or that of any other corpora- 
tion, unless the purchase is neces- 
sary to prevent loss upon a debt. © 

The State Banking Commissioner 
of Texas has announced it to be the 
policy of his department to require 
that presidents of state banks and 
a majority of the directors reside in 
the town where the bank is located, 
or in the neighboring territory. 

The State Treasurer of Georgia 
has decided that under an act of 
1907 state banking institutions in 
the hands of receivers or in process 
of liquidation are subject to state 


examination and supervision the 
same aS going concerns. 
State Legislation—Laws were 


passed during 1912 to punish the 
making or use of false statements 
to obtain property or credit by the 
states of Louisiana, New Jersey, 
New York, and Rhode Island. 

Kentucky has enacted legislation 
creating a state banking department 
(see State Banks, supra). 

An act was passed in New York 
permitting trust companies in vil- 
lages and cities of the third class 
to hold only 30 per cent. of their 10 
per cent. reserves in cash; formerly 
they were required to hold 50 per 
cent. of the reserve in cash. An- 
other act required annual examina- 
tion of savings banks, examinations 
every two years having been for- 
merly required. An act to. punish 
derogatory statements affecting banks 
was passed in New York. 

Acts fixing the liability of banks 
to their depositors for payment of 
forged or raised checks were passed 
in Louisiana and Massachusetts. 

An act relating to the payment of 
deposits in two names was passed 
by Virginia. 

The uniform Warehouse-Receipts 
Act was passed by Louisiana. 
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CURRENCY REFORM 


Report of the National Monetary 
Commission.— Little progress was 
made during the year toward re- 
form of the currency system. The 
National Monetary Commission, as 
directed by the Act of Aug. 22, 1911, 
made its final report to Congress on 
January 8. The report followed 
closely the revised plan issued by 
Senator Aldrich in October, 1911 
(see AMERICAN YEAR Boox, 1911, p. 
304). It contained an analysis and 
argument in favor of the proposed 
plan, with the text of a bill to put 
it into effect. This bill differed in 
only a few particulars from the plan 
already published. 

The most important change is a 
provision intended to restrict the 
power in the local ‘associations of 
chains of banks united by stock own- 
ership or through holding compa- 
nies; it is provided that, in the elec- 
tion of the board of directors of the 
local associations: 


In case 40 per centum of the capital 
stock in any subscribing bank is owned 
directly or indirectly by any other sub- 
scribing bank, or in case 40 per centum 
of the capital stock in each of two or 
more subscribing banks, being members 
of the same local association, is owned 
directly or indirectly by the same per- 
son, persons, copartnership, voluntary 
association, trustee, or corporation, 
» . . neither of such banks shall be 
entitled to vote separately, as a unit, 
or upon its stock, except that such 
banks, acting together, as one unit, shall 
be entitled to one vote for the election 
of the board of directors of such local 
association. 


The following minor changes are 
also made: A trust company is eli- 
gible to membership in places with 
a population of 6,000 or less, pro- 
vided it has a capital of $50,000 or 
more. In the Aldrich plan the min- 
imum capital for trust company 
members was $100,000, for compa- 
nies located in cities with 25,000 in- 
habitants or less. 

Slight changes are made in the 
provisions regarding the election of 
directors of the branches of the Na- 
tional Reserve Association. These 
changes, however, do not materially 
affect the principle of the Aldrich 
pian. : 


In the Aldrich plan national banks 
were allowed to maintain separate 
savings departments, and to lend 
not more than 40 per cent. of their 
savings deposits on real-estate se- 
curity. This authority to maintain 
savings departments is omitted in 
the bill, but national banks are al- 
lowed to lend not more than 30 per 
cent. of their time deposits upon 
real-estate security. 

To the section regulating the cash 
reserve of the National Reserve As- 
sociation is added the restriction 
that no more notes may be issued 
by the Association when its cash re- 
serve falls below 331-3 per cent. of 
the notes outstanding. 

The life of the National Monetary 
Commission terminated in accord- 
ance with law on March 31. 

Discussion and Criticism.—Discus- 
sion of the plan was more or less 
active during the year, though some- 
what dast in the background by the 
Presidential campaign. The WNa- 
tional Citizens’ League, organized in 
1911 to promote currency reform 
along the lines of the Aldrich plan, 
was the leader in the advocacy of 
the Commission’s bill. The Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association also took 
an active part in favoring the plan. 
At its annual convention in New 
Orleans, in November, 1911, resolu- 
tions indorsing the Aldrich plan 
were adopted by a practically unan- 
imous vote. At its annual conven- 
tion held at Detroit in September, 
1912, the Association was less out- 
spoken in favor of the plan, con- 
tenting itself with the general reso- 
lution: 


That this Association will codéperate 
with any and all people in devising a 
financial system for this country which 
shall place us on a par with the other 
great commercial and competing na- 
tions; a system which shall give to the 
American people, of all classes and con- 
ditions, the financial facilities and in- 
dustrial advantages to which they are 
entitled. 


Numerous meetings of state bank- 
ers’ associations, chambers of com- 
merce, and other financial and com- 
mercial bodies have discussed the 
bill and generally expressed approv- 
al. Adverse criticism from individ- 
ual writers or speakers has not been 
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wanting. Such criticism has either 
opposed the whole plan as unsound 
or has sought to amend certain of 
its features. No unity of opinion 
has appeared from the discussion, 
nor has any other definite plan 
gained any standing as a rival of 
the bill of the Monetary Commission. 
An important contribution to the 
discussion was a book entitled Bank- 
img Reform, edited by Prof. J. Lau- 
rence Laughlin and published by 
the National Citizens’ League. 

The bill of the Monetary Commis- 
sion received practically no attention 
from Congress during the year, and 
no legislation upon the subject was 
enacted. Although the , matter of 
currency reform was referred to in 
the platforms of all three national 
political parties, the Monetary Com- 
mission’s bill did not become an is- 
sue in the campaign. The Republi- 
can platform made no mention of 
the bill. Opposition to the bill was 
expressed by the Democratic and 
Progressive parties. However, the 
statements of all three parties were 
couched in vague and general terms, 
and during the campaign the legis- 
lation proposed by the Commission 
was practically ignored. 

Currency Associations and Emer- 
gency Circulation—On March 28, 
1912, a national currency associa- 
tion, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Aldrich-Vreeland Act of 
1908, was formed at Los Angeles, 
Cal. This was the only association 
formed up to October. It brought 
the number of such associations up 
to 18. No notes have as yet been 
issued under the Aldrich-Vreeland 
Act. e 

THE ‘‘MONEY TRUST’’ 
INVESTIGATION — 


An investigation into the business 
of the banks of the country by a 
committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives attracted much attention 
during the year. On Feb. 24 the 
House of Representatives passed a 
resolution directing its committee on 
banking and currency to make an 
investigation into banking and cur- 
rency conditions. One purpose of 
this investigation was stated to be 
the gathering of information to aid 
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in framing legislation along the lines 
of the report of the National Mone- 
tary Commission. A second purpose 
was to ascertain whether or not the 
banking business of the country was 
coming to be so concentrated in the 
hands of groups of financiers in 
New York and other cities as to 
give these interests control over the 
monetary system of the country, the 
exchange market, interest rates, ete., 
with the power to create or avert 
panics, etc. In brief, this part of 
the inquiry, which later proved to 
be the main purpose of the investi- 


|gation, was to discover whether or 


not there existed a so-called “money 
trust.” A resolution extending the 
powers of the committee in respect 
to this inquiry was passed by the 
House on April 25. 

Soon after this the committee sent 
out to all of the banks of the coun- 
try blanks calling for answers to a 
variety of questions regarding their 
condition and character of business. 
Among other things, this inquiry 
asked for information from each 
bank regarding the stocks, bonds, 
and other securities owned by it, se- 
curities purchased from its own of- 
ficers, loans to financial institutions 
and individuals secured in’ whole or 
in part by stocks of financial insti- 
tutions, details regarding syndicate 
or underwriting operations, details 
regarding demands to or from other 
banks and regarding miscellaneous 
resources and liabilities, detailed in- 
formation regarding the bank’s offi- 
cers, directors, and stockholders, 
their holdings of stock and loans to 
them, and complete information re- 
garding all connections between the 
bank and affiliated or associated fi- 
naneial institutions including banks 
previously merged either directly or 
indirectly. 

This inquiry was directed not only 
to national banks, but also to state 
banks, mutual savings banks, pri- 
vate banks, and loan and trust com- 
panies. Serious objection was im- 
mediately raised on the part of nu- 
merous banks, the chief ground be- 
ing that an answer to such inquiries 
would disclose confidential relations 
between the bank and its customers 
and facts regarding ‘the private busi- 
ness of customers which the banks 
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were not entitled to make public. 
Question was also raised as to the 
legal authority of Congress to com- 
pel answers to such questions, or to 
conduct an investigation such as was 
contemplated. Controversy over this 
point continued throughout the lat- 
ter part of the Spring and during 
the Summer. To set this question at 
rest a bill was introduced in the 
House to amend the national bank- 
ing law in such a way as specifical- 
ly to give Congress, or either branch, 
the right to investigate national 
banks, This bill was passed by the 
House of Representatives on May 
18. The bill was adversely report- 
ed, however, by the Senate commit- 
tee on finance, on July 29, and failed 
to receive further consideration. 
The attempt to secure information 
from the banks was, therefore, not 
pressed further. The committee 
held public hearings in June, during 
which an investigation of the New 


York Clearing House was made, 
which attracted some attention. 
Further hearings were suspended 


before the middle of June, partly on 

‘account of the approaching cam- 
paign and partly in order to await 
the decision as to the legal author- 
ity of the committee. Up to the 
first of December little information 
of importance had been secured. The 
committee resumed its sittings Dec. 9. 
(See also I, American History.) 


POSTAL SAVINGS SYSTEM 


Development of the System.—The 
postal-savings system of the United 
States, inaugurated in 1911 (see 
AmeEriIcAn YEAR Book, 1911, p. 308), 
has been rapidly extended and has 
made a steady growth during 1912. 
Practically all of the post offices of 
the first, second, and third classes 
having been designated as savings 
depositories, the Postmaster-General 
_ began in the spring of 1912 to ex- 
tend the system to fourth-class offi- 
ces. On Nov. 1, 1912. there were in 
operation postal savings depositories 
in 12,167 post offices, besides 645 
branch offices and stations, making 
a total of 12,812 offices where pos- 
tal-savings business could be trans- 
acted. These included practically all 
of the offices of the first, second, and 


third classes, besides 4,004 fourth- 
class offices. On Nov. 1, the number 
of depositors was about 300,000, and 


the amount of deposits approxi- 
mately $26,000,000. A ruling of the 
Postmaster-General has permitted 


depositors to place their funds in 
any post office; the previous ruling 


|being that no person might open a 


savings account in any post office of 
which he was not a patron. Each 
depositor must, however, confine his 
deposits to a single office. 

Exchange of Deposits for U. S. 
Bonds.—A serious situation in the 
working of the system arose during 
the closing months of 1911. The 
law allows depositors to exchange 
at par the whole or any part of their 
deposits for United States bonds 
bearing 214 per cent. interest. This 
exchange may be made on Jan. 1 
and July 1 of each year. On July 
1, 1911, $41,900 of such bonds were 
issued to depositors. A difficulty, 
apparently unforeseen, arose when 
a certain depositor undertook to sell 
his bonds and found that the high- 
est bid obtainable was at a price of 
921%%. The serious situation thus 
created was at once taken under con- 
sideration by the trustees of the pos- 
tal-savings system, and on Nov. 17, 
1911, it was announced that the Gov- 
ernment had decided to purchase at 
par all postal-savings bonds offered 
by holders compelled to relinquish 
them. The first redemption of bonds 
under this ruling was made on Dec. 
8, 1911, when two $100 bonds were 
purchased at par. This ruling has 
removed the danger of loss by de- 
positors who transfer their deposits 
into bonds, and amounts to a guar- 
antee by the Government that the 
bonds will never be worth less than 


par. 

Up to the end of 1912 three semi- 
annual issues of postal-savings bonds 
had been made in exchange for de- 
posits. The first issue on July 1, 
1911, amounted to $41,900; on Jan. 
1, 1912, $417,380, and on July 1, 
1912, $854,860, making a total issue 
of $1,314,140. 

Deposit of Funds in State Banking 
Institutions—It has been held that 
under the law regarding the deposit 
of postal-savings funds in local 
banks, trust companies doing a bank- 
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ing business and savings banks, in-;bank in a state which does not have 


cluding mutual savings banks, may 
qualify as depositors. Some diffi- 
culties have arisen, liowever, in the 
case of savings banks. For example, 
the Attorney-General of the state of 
New York has held that sayings 
banks are not authorized to treat 
postal-savings funds as preferred de- 
posits, through pledging their se- 
curities to guarantee repayment of 
such deposits, as is required under 
the postal-savings law. Moreover, 
the postal-savings law requires that 
depositories agree in advance to pay 
2% per cent. interest on such de- 
posits. The Attorney-General holds 
that a savings bank is not author- 
ized to guarantee interest on depos- 
its in advance. 

- Receipt of postal-savings funds is 
also restricted in New York by the 
law which limits the deposit of a 
society or corporation in a sayings 
bank to $5,000. In New Jersey, also, 
$5,000 is the limit of deposits which 
may be made to the credit of any 
one person. Many other states have 
similar limits. In these states, 
therefore, savings banks designated 
as postal-savings depositories cannot 
receive more than this maximum of 
postal-savings funds. 

Somewhat similar difficulties have 
arisen in a number of western states 
whose banking laws forbid any state 
bank pledging its securities for de- 
posits. This restriction has been 
avoided, however, by the banks of 
Wisconsin and South Dakota. In- 
stead of the. banks themselves de- 
positing their own securities, the 
postal-savings officials have agreed 
to accept securities belonging to 
stockholders or officers of the insti- 
tution. The Michigan legislature 
has passed an act authorizing its 
state banks to pledge their securi- 
ties, and Massachusetts, whose re- 
striction applied only to trust com- 
panies, has passed a similar act au- 
thorizing such companies to pledge 
their securities. 

Indirect Results of the System.— 
In other ways the postal-savings 
system is having its effect upon the 
banking legislation and administra- 
tion of many states; for example, 
the postal-savings bank trustees will 
not accept as a depository a state 


inspection of its banks. In such 
states, therefore, only national banks 
are designated as depositories. This 
has acted as an inducement to hasten 
the development of state inspection 
systems in a number of instances. 

Indication that the postal savings 
bank is accomplishing one of the ob- 
jects for which it was created is 
shown in the decline in foreign 
money orders. Whereas during the 
past ten years there has been an in- 
crease in the value of foreign money 
orders, amounting to approximately 
500 per cent., the first six months 
of 1912 showed a decrease of $7,- 
653,634.74, as compared with an in- 
crease of $9,318,085.28 for the first 
half of 1911. 

The director of the Postal Savings 
Bank has urged that the limit upon 
deposits by an individual be removed. 
The law restricts deposits by one 
person to $100 per month, and the 
total balance of any one depositor 
to $500. In removing these limits 
the director would add the proviso 
that no interest shall be paid on any 
sum greater than $1,000. During 
the history of the system many de- 
positors have been turned away who 
sought to deposit sums greater than 
the legal limit. In one case it is 
reported that an individual sought 
to deposit the sum of $30,000 at one 
time. 


BILLS OF LADING 


Cotton Bills of Lading.—The con- 
troversy over bills of lading used in 
financing American cotton exports 
has continued to agitate the parties 
interested during the year 1912. 
The problem arose through the fail- 
ure of two southern cotton firms in 
April, 1910, which disclosed an ex- 
tensive use of forged and fraudulent 
bills of lading. The discussion dur- 
ing 1911 led to the establishment in 
New York City of a central checking 
office known as the Cotton Bills of 
Lading Central Bureau, which was 
put into operation in the fall of 
1911, in spite of vigorous opposition 
by the southern bankers and cotton 
dealers (see AmMpRICAN YEAR Book, 
1911, p. 212). This opposition has 
continued throughout the past year, 
and the Central Bureau has also 
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failed to secure the unanimous sup- 
port of the New York bankers. 

Accordingly, late in January, 1912, 
delegates representing the European 
bankers and cotton dealers visited 
this country and conferences were 
held with the American interests at 
New York and Memphis. At the 
former conference, attended by rep- 
resentatives of the New York bank- 
ers engaged in buying cotton ex- 
change, resolutions were adopted 
commending the Central Bureau and 
offering support to the effort to 
make it a complete success. The 
Memphis conference, on the other 
hand, gave expression, in resolutions 
adopted, to the bitter opposition of 
the representatives of the southern 
bankers, exporters, and cotton deal- 
ers. A committee was appointed at 
this conference to confer with the 
English representatives with a view 
to devising some other method of 
solving the problem. 

The plan favored by the southern 
representatives was the establish- 
ment of a bureau of information lo- 
eated in Liverpool, and furnishing 
to European buyers information re- 
garding the credit and reliability 
of American firms. This suggestion 
was favorably considered by the Eu- 
ropean representatives, and in Au- 
gust announcement was made of the 
establishment of an information bu- 
reau, to be maintained in Europe en- 
tirely within the control and under 
the management of the European 
cotton-buying interests. The func- 
tion of this bureau is to obtain all 
necessary information regarding the 
reliability and financial standing of 
American firms with which the Euro- 
pean bankers and cotton buyers have 
dealings. : 

There has been some question as 
to whether the Central Bureau at 
New York would be continued in 
view of the establishment of the 
new office in Europe. The European 
‘representatives, however, have an- 
announced their desire that the New 
York office be continued and its op- 
erations have gone on up to the end 
of the year, at which time it was 
doing a business of considerably 
greater volume than in 1911. (See 
also XIII, Hconomic Conditions and 
the Conduct of Business.) 


Movement to Safeguard Bills of 
Lading—The campaign for legisla- 
tion to regulate the issue of bills of 
lading which has been carried on 
for the past few years has been vig- 
orously pushed during 1912, espe- 
cially by the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation. The movement seeks first 
the passage of a uniform bill of lad- 
ing act by the legislatures of the 
several states. Such an act. was 
drawn up and recommended by the 
Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws. It aims in particular to pre- 
scribe forms for bills of lading and 
to fix the responsibility of carriers 
for bills of lading issued by their 
agents. Up to the end of 1911 this 
bill had been passed by nine states. 
In 1912 the state of Louisiana 
passed the bill, and it is at present 
in force in these ten states: Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Il- 
linois, Iowa, Michigan, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Louisiana. 

At the same time efforts have 
been made to secure the passage by 
Congress of a similar bill designed 
to make the bill of lading a reliable 
security in the hands of bankers and 
others who advance funds upon it. 
The most serious defect to be reme- 
died is the present common-law doc- 
trine, which allows railroads to es- 
cape responsibility in cases where 
bills of lading are issued by their 
agents without the actual receipt of 
the goods, this action being taken by 
the agent either fraudulently or as 
an accommodation to the shipper. 
This practice has made the bill of 
lading less reliable as security and 
has led to serious losses on the part 
of bankers and others. <A bill de- 
signed to correct the most serious 
evils was passed by the House of 
Representatives in 1910. On Aug, 
21, 1912, the Senate passed the Pom- 
erene bill, which is a complete law 
covering the whole subject of bills 
of lading, similar to the uniform law 
passed by a number of the state leg- 
islatures. Action on this bill, how- 
ever, was not taken by the House. 


—. 


GUARANTEE OF BANK 
DEPOSITS 


| The subject of deposit guarantee, 
which was very prominent in 1911 
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(see American YEAR Boox, 1911, p. 
309), has attracted relatively little 
attention during the year 1912, and 
few developments of importance are 
to be recorded. 

In Wisconsin a plan has been pro- 
vided for insuring deposits in state 
banks in conformity with a law 
passed in 1911 permitting such in- 
surance, The plan, drawn up by a 
committee of the Wisconsin Bankers’ 
Association, proposes to organize an 
insurance company under the super- 
vision of the state insurance com- 
missioner, the state bank examiner, 
and the federal Comptroller of the 
Curreney. Membership in the com- 
pany would be optional. Such banks 
as applied would be examined and, 
if. found in satisfactory condition, 
would be given insurance covering 
their deposits for a premium of 25 
cents on each $100 of deposits. 

The bill passed in 1911 by the Col- 
orado legislature, providing for a 
deposit-guarantee system, but re- 
quiring that the plan be submitted 
to a referendum vote of the people 
at an election in 1912, has been de- 
elared by the District Court at Den- 
ver to have been illegally passed. 
As a result, the bill was not submit- 
ted to the referendum vote and hag 
therefore failed to become effective. 

In Oklahoma an examination of 
the books and accounts of the State 
Banking Board from the beginning 
of the state bank-deposit guarantee 
law up to Sept. 30, 1911, has been 
made and a report thereon was 
transmitted to the governor on Sept. 
17, 1912. The report shows consid- 
erable laxity in the management of 
the guarantee fund, particularly in 
connection with the failure of the 
Columbia Banking and Trust Co., 
of Oklahoma City, which failed in 
September, 1909. A net loss of at 
least $88,000 from the operations of 
the fund is shown. 


SAVINGS BANKS 


For some years past the situation 
of the savings banks of the country 
has been seriously affected by the 
rising rate of interest, with the re- 
sulting depreciation in the market 
value of securities held by them 


which were purchased in the past on | 


a lower interest basis. The result 
has been a decline in the value of 
the surpluses of savings banks gen- 
erally throughout the country, bring- 
ing many banks to a situation that 
is considered critical. As a re- 
sult, the past year has witnessed ef- 
forts to. enforce, by legislation and 
otherwise, the maintenance of suffi- 
cient surplus by savings banks. An- 
other result of the fall in market 
value of savings-bank investments 
has been a widespread movement to 
lower the rate of interest paid on 
Savings deposits until such time as 
a reasonable surplus shall have been 
accumulated. A large number of the 
leading banks of New York, Massa- 
chusetts, and other states have re- 
duced rates, generally from 4 to 3% 
per cent. Statistics gathered in the 
city of New York, where about half 
of the banks have thus reduced 
rates, seem to show, from a compari- 
son of the banks whose rates have 
been reduced with those that have 
maintained rates, that no serious 
loss of business has been occasioned 
by the reduction, depositors appa- 
rently regarding the increased safety 
as a sufficient offset to the lower rate 
of interest. - 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 


A movement for the establishment 
of better facilities for agricultural 
credit has gained considerable head- 
way during the year. Publicity has 
been given to the fact that American 
farmers are obliged to pay very much 
higher rates of interest, commis- 
sions, et¢e., upon farm loans than 
are paid for corresponding loans by 
the farmers of European countries. 

Investigation of the systems of 
agricultural credit prevailing in Eu- 
rope has been carried on during the 
year by the American diplomatic 
and consular representatives. The 
President of the United States has 
devoted considerable attention to the 
matter. Besides directing the Euro- 
pean investigation, he sent letters 
on Oct. 11 to the governors of the 
several states calling the matter to 
their attention, and urging that ac- 
tion be taken, by uniform state laws 
if possible, toward establishing co- 
operative mortgage associations 
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along the lines of the German sys- 
tem. 

Interest in the subject is evidenced 
by a considerable number of publi- 
cations in the periodical press, and 
by platform statements of the Re- 
publican and Democratic parties in 
the Presidential campaign, both par- 
ties calling attention to the need of 
better facilities for agricultural 
credit; the Republicans further urg- 
ing state and federal legislation for 
the establishment of suitable credit 
agencies, while the Democrats fa- 
vored legislation permitting national 
banks to make loans on real-estate 
security. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that the bill of 
the National Monetary Commission 
proposes to give authority to na- 
tional banks to make limited loans 
upon real-estate security. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


An important international con- 
ference was held in the summer of 
1912 at The Hague for the formu- 


tion of a uniform law regarding bills 
of exchange and checks. ‘The first 
conference on this subject was held 
in 1910, and the conference of 1912 
was a continuation of the work be- 
gun at the first conference. The 
conference prepared a law on the bill 
of ‘exchange which the Continental 
powers participating are to be asked 
to enact. Great Britain and the 
United States, although represented 
in the conference, will be unable to 
accept the uniform law on account 
of the fundamental differences be- 
tween their legal system and that 
of the European and Latin Ameri- 
can countries. 

With regard to the check, the con- 
ference laid down a series of prin- 
ciples which it recommended to the 
powers for consideration, but with- 
out drawing up a detailed law. 
These recommendations are in line 
with recent European steps toward 
popularizing the check and adding 
to its safety and convenience, in par- 
ticular the increasing use of the 


lation of plans leading to the adop- | crossed check. 
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INSURANCE 


LIFE INSURANCE 
WENDELL M. Strrone 


Problems.—There are no_ special 
problems of importance which have 
come to the front during 1912. One 
which has attracted considerable at- 
tention and interest is the continu- 
ing one involved in policy loans. A 
development looked upon with regret 
by those most familiar with life in- 
surance is the increase from year to 
year,.in the number and amount of 
loans on policies. This increase 
takes place in all companies and all 
sections of the country. There is a 
real evil in it as regards both the 
interest of the individual policy 
holder and the interest of the great 
mass of policy holders, that is, the 
company. As regards the individual 
policy holder the evil is that, when 
a policy is once borrowed on, there 
is a probability that the loan will 
never be paid off and that, finally, 
the policy itself will be allowed to 
go in settlement of the loan. If 
most of the loans were taken in the 
beginning to pay premiums which 
otherwise could not or would not be 
paid, there would be no bad result 
attributable to the loan; for, even 
if eventually the policy had to be 
allowed to go, it could not have been 
continued had there been no loan; 
but it is believed in insurance cir- 
cles that most loans are not taken 
under such conditions. They are 
taken thoughtlessly when the money 
obtained through them is not nec- 
essary, and, when obtained to pay 
premiums, it is frequently not be- 
cause the premium could not other- 
wise be paid, but because it is easier, 
for the time being, to borrow than 
to save the necessary amount. Thus 
the policy is loaded with interest 
charges in addition to the premium 
and finally is allowed to lapse or is 
surrendered and the holder is left 
without insurance. As regards the 


-|amount of insurance which goes out 


of force because it had been bor- 
rowed on; this results in the neces- 
sity of spending money in commis- 
sions to agents and other expense to 
replace the insurance thus lost. The 
right to borrow, however, is a fea- 
ture of modern policies which will 
not be given up, because both pub- 
lic sentiment in general and the stat- 
utes of certain states require the 
agreement to loan as part of the 
policy contract. 

Another question in connection 
with the right to borrow or to sur- 
render for cash is whether this con- 
stitutes a danger to the company in 
time of financial stress when money 
is difficult to obtain. It has been 
thought that the obligation to pay 
the amount of the loan or cash-sur- 
render value as soon as the neces- 
sary clerical work could be performed 
might occasion loss to a company, 
either indirectly, from the necessity 
of keeping large sums on deposit or 
in securities which could readily be 
turned into cash even in times of 
financial panic, or directly through 
having to sell ordinary securities at 
a sacrifice. This problem has at- 
tracted considerable attention from 
the insurance commissioners, some 
of whom are in favor of requiring, 
by statute, a provision in policy 
contracts that the payment of loan | 
or surrender values may, at the op- 
tion of the company, be deferred for 
60 or 90 days. This would accord 
with the provision in New York ‘e- 
garding the withdrawing of deposits 
from savings banks. ‘The experience, 
however, of the New York companies 


; during the panic of 1907 did not in- 


dicate that the demand for loans 
would be as serious a danger as 
might be anticipated. While the 
demand during the panie was unusu- 
ally heavy, it did not reach gigantic 
proportions. 

Crowth of the Business.—The years 


company the evil is the large'1911 and 1912 have seen a contin- 
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uation of the rapid, and at the same 
time healthy, growth of the business 
that has taken place continuously 
since the low point reached imme- 
diately after the Armstrong investi- 
gation. The history of these years 
is. uneventful because there have 
been few special incidents and sim- 
ply healthful, vigorous progress. 
The progress has been not only in 
growth in amount of insurance but 
also in the reduction of the cost of 
the insurance to the policy holder 
by the increase of annual dividends 
in many companies, whereas in no 
company of importance have the an- 
nual dividends been decreased. <A 
few new companies have been formed, 
but the formation of new companies 
is not a matter of much importance, 
since few of them permanently suc- 
ceed, and, with those that do, it re- 
quires a long time to reach a posi- 
tion of relative importance. The 
real question of progress is the his- | 
tory of those companies which are 
already well established, and with 
these, as indicated above, there has 
been, almost without exception, sub- 
stantial progress during both the} 
years 1911 and 1912. 
Statistics.—Statistics for the year 
1912 are not obtainable until some 
time after the end of that year, but 


it is generally known that the larg- 
est companies will, each of them, 
write considerably more new business 
than in any year since 1905, and it 
is expected that the total new busi- 
ness for the New York Life will be 
between $190,000,000 and $200,000,- 
000; and for the Mutual and the 
Equitable in the neighborhood of 
the legal limit of $150,000,000 each. 
Tables are given below showing in 
detail the most important items as 
totals for the companies of the 
United States for the year 1911, and 
also for several previous years in or- 
der to show the changes. Perhaps 
the most striking thing about these ~ 
statistics is the magnitude of a busi- 
ness which, compared with banking 
or ordinary commercial or manufac- 
turing lines, is but little known or 
understood by the general public. A 
gratifying feature is that lapses and 
surrenders continue small in amount 
as compared with seven or eight 
years ago. 

The statistics in the tables for life 
insurance, industrial insurance, and 
fraternal insurance are mostly taken 
from the Insurance Year Book. The 
magnitude of the figures involved is 
seen from the fact that in all these 
tables results are given in numbers 
of millions. 


STATISTICS OF LIFE INSURANCE 
(United States Companies) 


| End of Year ' Co) ' ° on 
——_——| 8 2 195 % 2 . ao 
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TOUS 2c tne 161 | 3,399 | 484 . 545 | 704 | 336 | 468 | 1,481] 11.873 
TE Cee ee 156 | 3065| 344 | 532 | 678 | 304 | 439 | 1,363] 11,504 


1 Includes amounts set apart for payment of dividends to policy holders during following year. 


5 2 Includes industrial business in 30 companies, 
3 Does not include industrial business. 


SURRENDERS, LAPSES, LOANS AND DIVIDENDS 
(Life Companies Reporting to State of New York Only) 


Amount of | Amount of Poli Dividends 
No. of policies pee OBEY to policy 
Year companies | surrendered apsed ‘lion holders 
illions) (millions) (millions) (millions) 
34 252 325 507 75 
33 236 277 465 72 
35 250 270 420 73 
35 250 314 390 71 
37 213 307 326 55 
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State Insurance.—The state of Wis- 
consin has, at the end of the year 
1912, put into operation a state in- 
surance scheme. It is to be con- 
trolled by the state, but its .obliga- 
tions are not to be guaranteed by 
the state. Its originators believe 
that the saving in agents’ commis- 
sions and salaries of officials will 
make the insurance cheaper to the 
policy holder than in regular com- 
panies. Whether it will prove so 
will depend on whether, with the se- 
lection against the company among 
applicants who present themselves 
for insurance, without a corps of 
trained examiners, and without of- 
ficials experienced in the selection of 
risks, a high mortality can be avoid- 
ed, and whether, without the serv- 
ices of agents, a sufficient amount of 
insurance will be written to make 


INDUSTRIAL 


the expense rate low even when 
agents’ commissions and salaries to 
officials are eliminated. The pre- 
mium rates are low, too low to leave 
much margin for unexpectedly high 
mortality. The experiment will be 
watched with interest. If it proves 
a success it will be the first really 
successful attempt to write insurance 
without agents. : 

Industrial Insurance.—The history 
of industrial insurance in the years 
1911 and 1912 has been uneventful. 
In the year 1910 there was a slight 
setback in the total amount of in- 
surance written. In the year 1911 
there was, on the other hand, a 
sight gain which was participated 
in by two of the three largest indus- 
trial.companies. In each year of re- 
cent years the total amount in force 
has increased largely. 


INSURANCE 


(United States Companies) 


Insurance in force at 
No. of New suber yess Premiums ‘Losses 
YEAR companies business Nowot received paid 
| Gnillions) policies Amount | (millions) | (millions) 
(millions) | (millions) 
32 785 24 3,423 183 50 
22 749 23 3,179 171 47 
22 806 21 2,967 157 42 
20 606 19 2,668 144 39 
18 575 18 2,576 139 38 
19 631 gg 2,451 130 34 
Fraternal Insurance.—The year 1912 ,the National Fraternal Congress 


has shown some of the difficulties 
that beset fraternal insurance and, 
at the same time, has been signal- 
ized by the attempt of some of the 
most important fraternal orders to 
attain a sound basis. This is gen- 
erally in the form of an attempt to 
fulfill the requirements of the so- 
called “Mobile bill’; the most im- 
portant of which are described below: 

Chief among such orders is the 
Modern Woodmen of America, by far 
the largest of all fraternal insurance 
orders. Early in January a repre- 
sentative convention of the order 
was held at Buffalo, when new rates 
were adopted, based upon a mortal- 
ity table founded upon the order’s 
own experience and four per cent. in- 
terest. These rates called for much 
higher contributions than the old as- 
sessment plan, though they are 
much lower than rates based upon 


Table and four per cent. interest. 
Although these rates were adopted 
by the affirmative vote of a large 
majority of the delegates, they have 
met with considerable opposition 
from the rank and file, as was to be 
expected. The rates became appli- 
cable to new members on May 1, 
1912, but do not apply to old mem- 
bers until Jan. 1, 1913. Neverthe- 
less, in the first six months of 1912 
about 200,000, or nearly 20 per cent., 
of the members withdrew. . At the 
same time sufficient new members 
were taken in to make the net loss 
133,000 members, This withdrawal 
from membership illustrates one dif- 
ficulty that meets fraternal orders 
when the attempt is made to ad- 
vance rates to an adequate basis. 
Another is shown by the fact that 
in several states the dissatisfied 
members have secured legislation 
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with a view to defeating the change 
ef rates. In Illinois a new law pro- 
vides that, when new rates are 
adopted, on the application of ten 
per cent. of the membership of the 
order the question of the new rates 


must be submitted to a vote of the 
entire membership, but an adverse 
vote by a majority of the existing 
members (not merely a majority of 
those voting) is required to defeat 
the new rates. 


FRATERNAL INSURANCE 
(United States Orders) 


2 ie 32 “3 g End of Year 

DEON PN ead ae 24 a = = 
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645 96 | 112 s9 | 104 | 117 | 1,203] 7 8,920 
547. | 104 | 115 84 98 | 104 | 1,120] 7 8,438 
543 98 | 116 81 96 85 | 1,212] 7 8,079 


The “Mobile bill” has now been 
enacted in its original form by 13 
states, and with slight modifications 
in three states, making 16 in all, 
while in at least 25 states newly or- 
ganized orders will not be licensed, 
and no orders will be newly admit- 
ted unless their rates are equal to 
the requirements of the National 
Fraternal Congress Table and four 
per cent. interest. 

While the “Mobile bill” does not 
attempt to fix the net rates for any 
order, the valuation requirements 
“will necessitate the adoption of ade- 
quate rates. The bill makes it in- 
cumbent upon all fraternal societies 
to submit to a valuation of assets 
and liabilities on Dee. 31, 1912. The 
results of this valuation must be 
furnished to each member of the or- 
der, but need not be included in the 
annual statement. The valuation 
made five years later, on Dec. 31, 
1917, must be reported to the in- 
surance departments, and if the ad- 
mitted assets at that time are less 
than 90 per cent. of the reserve and 
other liabilities, such deficit must 
show a reduction of at least five per 
eent. at each triennial valuation 
thereafter. Valuation is not to be 
a test of solvency so long as the 
deficit is reduced in accordance with 
this requirement, thus allowing a 
period of many years in case of a 
serious deficit in which to attain 
technical solvency. 


An_ effect of the changes being 
brought about will doubtless be that, 
at the end of 1912, the total business 
will be less than that in force at 
the end of 1911. 

A striking illustration of the his- 
tory of fraternal orders in the past 
is given by the fact that of 86 listed 
in The Pocket Register of Life As- 
sociations for 1893 as doing busi- 
ness in 1892, only 45 were still in 
existence in 1911. This indicates 
that nearly half of the associations 
in existence 20 years ago had failed 
or been reinsured by the end of 1911. 


PROPERTY AND CASUALTY 
INSURANCE 


S. S. Hursner 


Fire Insurance—As was the case 
during 1910, the fire-insurance busi- 
ness showed a normal growth during 
the year 1911, although, as in the 
preceding year, a heavy fire waste 
caused underwriting profits to be 
comparatively small. As regards 621 
companies and Lloyds organizations, 
whose business is fully reported in 
the 1912 issue of the Insurance Year 
Book, the risks covered amounted 
to $46,276,992,650, or an increase 
of $3,153,000,000 over 1910. The net 
premiums of these companies in 
1911 aggregated $358,623,904, or 
only $6,187,000 in excess of those 
collected in 1910, while the total in- 
come amounted to $392,966,986, or 
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only $7,309,000 more than in the pre- 
ceding year. Paid-for losses, on the 
other hand, totaled $184,917,500, or 
an increase of $16,544,000 over those 
of 1910, while paid-for expenses also 
increased by $4,596,000. Thus, as 
regards underwriting profits, the 
showing is not as favorable as might 
be wished for. The aggregate divi- 
dends paid, as reported in the Jn- 
surance Year Book, were over $2,- 
500,000 less than in the year 1910. 
As regards the capital of these com- 
panies, however, an increase of 
nearly $3,000,000 is shown, and the 
net surplus was increased by over 
$19,000,000. 

According to the 1912 report of 
the superintendent of insurance of 
New York, the summary of business 
during 1911 for the 213 fire and 
Inarine-insurance companies doing 


business in the state of New York 
shows the heavy underwriting loss 
of approximately $9,000,000. Aggre- 
gate premiums, according to the re- 
port, show a distinct falling off, and 
a large inerease occurred in the 
ratio of losses. The total income of 
these companies was $354,246,767 
and disbursements, $320,314,325, an 
increase aS compared with 1910 of 


$21,925,536 in income and _ $27,- 
287,159 in disbursements. The paid 
losses of the companies increased 


over the previous year by about 
$16,000,000; and the underwriting 
gain of the 213 companies reporting 
to the department was slightly over 
$9,000,000 less than that of the 
year 1910, this decrease being 
largely due to lowering of the aver- 
age rate of premium and to excess 
losses. 


FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
(Insurance Year Book) 
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1911....] 621 | 97,703 | 754,344 | 283,201| 358,623/ 392,966| 184,917| 33,291 | 129,474| 347,683 
1910....] 628 | 94,918 | 713,138 | 263,867| 352,436|'385,657| 168,433| 35,905 | 124°878| 329/918 
1909....] 636 | 87,638 | 668,194 | 243,414| 333,862| 365,264| 156,369| 31/217 | 116/964| 304°552 
1908....| 636 | 84,704 | 611,752 | 211,989] 313,329) 339,068| 167,354| 28,655 | 111/314| 307°293 
1907....| 654 | 88,560 | 566,847 |175,816| 317,013) 342,531| 147,213) 26/051 | 108°800| 282'065 


Fire Losses.—The extent to which 
heavy fire losses affected the un- 
derwriting income of the companies 
may be judged from the accompany- 
ing table of fire losses compiled by 
the Jowrnal of Commerce and Com- 
mercial Bulletin. During the calendar 
years 1910 and 1911 the fire losses 
of the United States and Canada 
were excessive when compared with 
1909, amounting in each year to 
slightly over $234,000,000, or, rough- 
ly speaking, a per capita loss of 
between $2.00 and $2.50, as com- 
pared with an estimated per capita 
loss in Europe of less than 40 cents. 

For the first nine months of 1912 
the fire losses aggregated $177,529,- 
950, or only about $1,500,000 less 
than the heavy losses during the 
corresponding period of 1911, but 
over $18,000,000 in excess of the loss 
during 1910, which is reported at 


$159,347,300. In January the losses 
totaled $35,653,450, and in February 
$28,601,650, this being the largest 
amount ever charged against the 
month of February, with the excep- 
tion of 1904, the year of the Balti- 
more conflagration. These heavy 
losses are traceable largely to the 
Houston fire and the destruction of 
the Equitable Life Building. In 
commenting on these heavy losses, 
the Journal of Commerce states: 


The enormous increase in January 
and February over the losses of the 
Same months in past years indicate very 
strongly that 1912 will be a bad year 
for fire underwriters and that compara- 
tively few willsmake any real under- 
writing profit. That quite a number 
of fire-insurance companies will be 
forced out of business this year, if the 


present abnormal loss ratio continues, 
seems to be a foregone conclusion. 
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FIRE LOSSES 


1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 
January......... $29,582,000 | $22,735,000 | $15,175,400 | $21,922,450 | $35,653,150 
February........ 18,489,700 16,131,000 15,489,350 16,415,000 28,601,650 
IAC. Swett ties 16,723,300 13,795,400 18,465,550 31,569,800 16,650,850 
BRODIE sain siarataieio tote 26,000,000 19,345,300 18,091,800 17,670,550 16,349,400 
DNEGY oso in'n 0! pelnrese 15,181,150 17,360,400 18,823,200 21,422,000 21,013,950 
SERSTAO in fetans Wee's Who! 19,512,000 14,435,950 13,183,600 20,691,950 16,103,450 
RIL GE. esas ono,ciadles nb ote 15,323,750 15,830,900 26,847,900 25,301,150 15,219,100 
August.......0..: 23,123,000 16,423,000 21,570,550 12,662,650 14,158,800 
September 21,431,400 15,043,000 11,700,000 11,333,250 13,779,300 
October. ........ 22,722,850 17,765,200 37,188,300 13,945,000 13,651,650 
November 15,834,350 14,808,550 16,407,000 18,680,600 16,172,300 
December 14,629,750 19,975,500 21,528,000 SA; TL2,O00 Hi sca Famille eh 


COMBINED RISKS OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN COMPANIES 


(Insurance Year Book) 


Amount ~ Premiums Rate 

YusaR covered charged per $100 
LN erates stteie cs ep de oun ttn eisfaie’= Rial wp cies $23,165,057,376 $239,588,817 $1.0342 
DZ cai tiare wesw blasicianatiata ems seca auetUe 24,318,694,589 267,176,484 1.0986 
OOS Ear ayiostay aely aipiere ea oie eee 25,973,182,459 292,346,846 1.1255 
ODA ising urea ais rbinretiote ote Siaialwre tase tale mea are 27,799,253,420 314,812,135 1.1324 
TOTO Ae b a ta aa areal NORTE eS er 30,096,204,349 342,215,356 1.1371 
OOG aie a cigs cis eisinie shelousicisiele etalslaie Mie ava ava 32,278,524,682 365,135,773 1.1312 
LOTS Se cientie oe aiae natelveere me torate si na emarate 35,375,319,820 402,874,727 1.1389 
BOOS Si sccccg aiataren ata soarapbeance eee rahe Sioay ee 37,155,734,649 417,671,225 1.1241 
SOS cventae bvatets ath ote, pronto dioletara rae ietonny 39,951,263,796 442,415,111 1.1074 
8) EUS et SA Pcie ROCHE LEC Cicve ene 43,123,801,572 464,616,777 1.0774 
OUD rain insoiayotals ea vinia his «svarera elena 6 nate 46,276,992,650 491,072,474 1.0612 


State Control of Fire Rating—=In 
the 1911 issue of the AMERICAN 
Year Book (p. 322) considerable 
space was devoted to a discussion 
of the various acts passed during 
1911 with a view to having the state 
control fire rating. Attention was 
also called to a number of court de- 
cisions, especially the decision of 
Judge John C. Pollock, of the United 
States District Court at Topeka, de- 
elaring constitutional the Kansas 
rating law of 1909. At the present 
time, state rating laws exist in Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, Kansas, Texas, and 
Louisiana, while in New York the 
insurance department has the right 
to review fire-insurance rates and 
order discriminations removed. It 
is reported that a law similar to the 

New York rating law will be intro- 
duced in the Illinois legislature at an 
early session. 

The most noteworthy event in 
1912, along the line of controlling 
rates by statute, is the passage of 
the Kentucky law. According to this 
law a state insurance board, com- 
posed of the insurance commissioner 
and two citizens, appointed by the 
auditor of public accounts, is cre- 
ated. All licensed companies in 
Kentucky doing a fire-insurance busi- 
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ness must, within 30 days, file with 
this board copies of every general 
basis schedule applied in Kentucky, 
showing all charges and credits, 
terms, privileges, riders, and condi- 
tions which in any way affect rates; 
and also copies of every book of 
rates and all specific rates which 
are not included in rate books or 
rate cards. The board is authorized 
to consider the reasonableness of 
such schedules and rates, and is em- 
powered to make such alterations as 
will enable the board to publish rea- 
sonable schedules and charges. The 
board is also empowered to alter or 
recall general schedules. It may 
prescribe rules for keeping proper 
records by all companies, bureaus 
and boards, and any insurance com- 
panies, person, city, or town dissat- 
isfied with a rate may apply in writ- 
ing to the board for a modification 
of the same, and in case of the re- 
fusal of the board to act, an appeal 
may be taken to the circuit court of 
Kentucky. 

As soon as this law was passed, 
the insurance companies contested 
its validity, and sought to enjoin 
the board from the exercise of the 
functions conferred upon it by the 
statute. In June, however, the 
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United States District Court of Ken- 
tucky refused to grant such an in- 
junction, and in its decision reached 
the following conclusions: 


1. Fire insurance is a commercial 
necessity, and its character tends to 
monopoly. To engage in the business 
calls for a large capital. Practically 
it is in the hands of a comparatively 
small number of insurers, who, natur- 
ally, in many things, act together or 
in groups, and who are so situated as 
to make competition in rates subject to 
easy control. Actual combinations to 
restrain competition in rates have been 
common enough to provoke legislation 
in many states, including Kentucky. 

2. The business of fire insurance is 
not impressed with a public use in the 
Sense that the public can demand serv- 
ice, but it has at least a quasi-public, 
as distinguished from a purely private, 
character. 

3. Recognizing such public character, 
the business has been subjected to regu- 
lations which would be quite invalid in 
a purely private business, such regula- 
tions, for example, as a valued policy 
law limiting the amount of business a 
company may do in a year, the amount 
of commission it may pay its agents, 
etc. 

4. Complainant is a Missouri corpor- 
ation. It is permitted to do business 
in Kentucky under a license annually 
renewed. It cannot have greater rights 
than a domestic corporation has in the 
subject matter now involved. 

5. The commission has . fixed no 
rules; whether it will reduce existing 
rates at all is surmise; and whether 
its regulation would in the end work 
pecuniary injury to complainant is still 
further uncertain. 

6. The provision for classification of 
_ insurance companies does not offend 
against “equal protection.” 


Following this decision, according 
to press accounts, the companies are 
planning to take the case to the 
United States Supreme Court. with 
a view to having it combined with 
the Kansas case (this case was dis- 
eussed in the 1911 Insurance Year 
Book), and thus secure a decision 
on both. It is to be noted, however, 
that the Supreme Court in recent 
- decisions, some of which were noted 
in the American YEAR Book for 
1911 (p. 323), shows a tendency to 
recognize larger rights on the part 
of the states to regulate insurance 
companies. 

During the year 1912 also a bill 

3. 


was introduced in the state of Vir- 
ginia, which has for its object the 
regulation of fire-insurance rates, 
and which is more sweeping in char- 
acter than any bill thus far submit- 
ted to any state legislature. It pro- 
vided that upon the application of 
the municipal council of any city or 
town or the board of supervisors of 
any county in the state, the commis- 
sion created by the act must proceed 


to make what the members conceive © 


to be “just and equitable rates for 
that locality.” The bill also con- 
tained a stringent anti-compact sec- 


tion, a provision for a standard pol-. 


icy, and further provisions relating 
to the reporting by companies in the 
annual statements of the exact net 
profits and losses on each class of 
risk. The commission was also di- 
rected to prescribe maximum and 
minimum commissions to be paid 
to agents, and any company violat- 
ing this regulation is declared to be 
guilty of a misdemeanor. Largely 
owing to the influence exerted by the 
insurance commissioner of the state, 
this act, although it passed the 
House, failed to become a law, be- 
cause of failure to pass the Senate. 
It is also worthy of note that, as re- 
gards the Texas rating law, the 
Democratic party of the state incor- 
porated a plank in its platform for 
the repeal of the law, which plank 
received the indorsement 
Democratic candidate for the gov- 
ernorship. Judging from the insur- 
ance press, the Texas rating law 
will, in all probability, be repealed. 


Other Important Events in Fire In- 


surance.—Among the other important 
events in fire insurance during 1912 
the following should be noted: 

(1) The action of the’ insurance 
commissioners in their convention at 
Spokane, in passing a resolution to 
the effect “that a special committee 
of five be appointed by the president 
to ascertain the feasibility of hav- 
ing fire-insurance companies adopt a 
uniform system of classifying their 
experience, and making periodical 
reports to some central organization, 
and adopt a working plan to be ef- 
fective Jan. 1, 1913.” This resolu- 
tion was offered on behalf of the su- 
perintendent of insurance of New 
York, who contended that the loss 
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experience of the companies in each 
class is the only true basis for sched- 
ule basic rates, and that, therefore, 
the companies and rating organiza- 
tions should adopt some system for 
the uniform classification of data 
either by districts or states. In this 
way only, he contends, can like rates 
for like hazards be justly arrived at. 

(2) The recommendation by a spe- 
cial committee of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters to organize a 
bureau of publicity for the purpose 
of educating the public to under- 
stand fire underwriting, and to op- 
pose undesirable legislation. The bu- 
reau, it is proposed, should work in 
conjunction with such important 
bodies as the Western Union, the 
Eastern Union, New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters, the South East- 
ern Underwriters’ Association, and 
the Board of Fire Underwriters of 
the Pacific. The purposes of the 
plan are set forth as follows: 


First: To consider important meas- 
ures that may be introduced in legis- 
lative bodies, with a view to ascertain- 
ing and publicly presenting the reasons 
which may exist for their adoption or 
rejection by the legislature; and, 

Second: To consider important meas- 
ures that may be suitably a matter of 
general concern to stock fire-insurance 
companies, as, for example, rulings of 
insurance commissioners, or a state at- 
torney-general’s interpretation of laws 
applying to stock fire-insurance compa- 
nies, municipal licenses and other un- 
foreseen conditions which might arise. 


(3) The decision of the Supreme 
Court of Virginia, reversing the 
lower court at, Newport News, which 
had fined the Virginia committee of 
the Southeastern Underwriters’ <As- 
sociation for conspiracy to raise fire- 
insurance rates in Newport News. 
Mr. Justice Buchanan says, among 
other things, in the opinion that the 
companies were justified in raising 
their rates in the city and had the 
same right to take into consideration 
the license taxes which the city re- 
quired them to pay as any other 
item of expense attending their busi- 
ness. To quote the opinion: 


If it be lawful for laborers to con- 
trol the terms of their hiring and to 
induce others to unite with them for 
that purpose, it would seem to follow, 


in the absence of any statutory regu- 
lation upon the subject, that it is not 
unlawful for individuals or corporations 
engaged in the insurance business to 
agree upon the terms and conditions 
and rates upon which they are willing 
to insure, and to induce others engaged 
in the same business to unite with them 
in maintaining the terms and conditions 
and rates so fixed and agreed upon, pro- 
vided they use no unlawful means in 
accomplishing their objects. 


Marine Insurance.—The loss of the 
steamship Titanic, following so 
closely as the third of a series of 
heavy marine disasters, caused a sit- 
uation in the marine underwriting 
business, which, according to the in- 
surance press, has never been ap- 
proached in the history of marine 
underwriting. The wrecking of the 
Delhi and Oceana involved insurance 
on specie alone of about $4,000,000. 
In the Titanic disaster, the liability 
of underwriters involved in risks on 
persons and property was estimated 
to approximate $15,000,000. It is 
stated that there was a total insur- 
ance of $5,000,000 on the hull of the 
Titanic, of which $1,057,000 was 
placed in Lloyds and divided up 
among 600 underwriters, the remain- 
der being placed in companies writ- 
ing marine lines in the United 
States, England, and the Continent. 
According to cable advices from Lon- 
don, the total insurance effected on 
the cargo and hull approximated 
£2,350,000, and a certain percentage 
of the risk was carried by the White 
Star Co. in its own fund. 

The effects of this disaster, it is 
generally believed, will be far-reach- 
ing. Not only have the government 
investigations of the disaster tended 
toward the enactment of legislation 
providing for greater safety to life 
and property on the sea (see I, The 
Titanic Disaster), but there is also 
noticeable a tendency to place less 
reliance by large navigation compa- 
nies on the practice of self-insurance. 
Thus, shortly after the disaster, an- 
nouncement was made by the Ham- 
burg-American Steamship Co. that it 
had abandoned its scheme of carry- 
ing its own insurance, and that here- 
after it would have its vessels in- 
sured to their full value against to- 
tal or partial loss. According to 
the insurance press, this action was 
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taken in ‘consequence of the sinking |] ommending legislation for the pro- 


of the Titanic, which disaster showed 
that there are few, if any, corpora- 
tions whose property is so extensive 
and so widely distributed in -regard 
to the average value per unit of 
property, as to secure for the cor- 
poration the beneficial operation of 
the law of average. It is also the 
general impression that this disas- 
ter, in conjunction with the other 
heavy losses already referred to, will 
lead to a considerable increase in 
rates. It is stated in the press that 
Chubb and Son, widely known ma- 
rine underwriters, last April pre- 
dicted a considerable increase in 
ocean marine tariffs. According to 
the statement, there was also an av- 
erage increase of 10 per cent. last 
year in the rates on hulls engaged 
in the coastwise traffic, and that the 
present rate on bullion is 1-20 of 
one per cent. 

In connection with marine insur- 
ance, two other occurrences in 1912 
are worthy of note, namely: 

(1) The sanctioning of new cargo 
clauses by marine underwriters, with 
a view to establishing greater uni- 
formity. According to the London 
Heonomist of July 27, “the main 
body of Lloyd’s policy has always 
been uniform, but the clauses insert- 
ed by brokers vary enormously, and 
it is just as well that they should 
be made uniform with the rest of 
the policy.” 

(2) The attitude of the New York 
Insurance Department toward 
Lloyds of London. Owing to the op- 
position of the managers of the for- 
eign insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in the United States, Superin- 
tendent W. T. Emmet refused to ap- 
prove the proposition of a certain 
brokerage firm to ebange the name 
of the “New York Fire and Marine 
Underwriters” to “London Lloyds 
Fire and Marine Underwriters.” He 
took the position that this new name 
would give the impression that Lon- 
don Lloyds had been regularly ad- 
mitted to write insurance in New 
York as a regular corporation. 
Moreover, the New York Insurance 
Department has begun an investiga- 
tion into the amount of business 
placed in the United States by 
Lloyds brokers with a view to rec- 


tection of holders of Lloyds, Lon- 
don, policies in this country. <Ac- 
cording to the insurance press, the 
Insurance Department proposes to 
take up the question of Lloyds oper- 
ations in this country directly with 
the underwriters in London, with a 
view to securing the codperation of 
the reputable underwriters in an en- 
deavor to eliminate the operations 
of irresponsible parties. 

Liability Insurance—The remark- 
able growth of this form of insur- 
ance, due mainly to the enactment 
of more drastic employer’s liability 
laws, is indicated by the fact that, 
whereas in 1910 32 companies are 
referred to in the Inswrance Year 
Book as writing this form of insur- 
ance in the United States, this num- 
ber increased to 45 by the close of 
1911. These 45 companies received 
premiums during the year of $35,- 
002,490, as compared with $28,- 
652,624 for the 32 companies in 1910, 
and paid losses of $16,548,724, as 
compared with $20,490,116 in 1910. 
Five years ago (1907) only 23 com- 
panies are mentioned as writing li- 
ability risks in this country. They 
collected only $22,759,060 in prem- 
iums, and paid only $10,999,586 in 
losses. It is to be noted, however, 
that the ratio of losses to premiums 
is given as 57.7 per cent., as com- 
pared with 57.7 per cent. in 1910 
and 42.6 per cent. in 1909. The ratio 
for 1911 and 1910 is regarded as ex- 
cessive, and for the causes the state- 
ment of the Travelers’ Insurance 
Company may be referred to. This 
company states that: 


Liability insurance experienced in 1911 
a year of difficult problems. The obli- 
gations of companies writing that class 
of insurance were increased by advanced 
legislation and by the increasing liberal- 
ity of the courts in construing the law 
respecting the liability of employers to: 
their injured workmen. It was impos- . 
sible to advance premiums with equal 
rapidity, and the probable consequence 
is that every insurance company in 
America writing liability insurance will 
suffer a loss upon the business of 1911. 


The most important changes in 
this form of insurance during 1911 
are the following (see also XVII, 
Labor Legislation) : 
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(1) The enactment of a new lia-] 


bility-loss reserve law in New York, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Ohio, 
Minnesota, Washington, Georgia and 
Pennsylvania. In the words of Ed- 
win W. DeLeon, president of the 
Casualty Company of America: 


The new act provides briefly that com- 
panies that have transacted business for 
ten years or more shall maintain a lia- 
bility loss reserve computed upon their 
actual experience of premiums earned 
on policies issued each year of the five 
years immediately preceding the date of 
statement, with a minimum of 50 per 
cent., plus the sum of $1,000 for each 
suit pending on account of accidents 
reported under policies issued previous 
to said ten years, and the sum of $750 
for each suit pending on account of ac- 
cidents reported under policies issued 
during the first five years of the ten- 
year period. From the-amount thus as- 
eertained the company may deduct the 
losses and loss expenses paid under the 
policies issued each year of said five- 
year period, and the balance remaining 
shall be set aside as the loss reserve, 
to which shall be added the amount for 
pending suits, as heretofore given. Com- 
panies that have transacted liability in- 
surance for less than ten years shall 
compute the reserve substantially in ac- 
cordance with the foregoing, except that 
such companies shall maintain as the 
legal reserve 50 per cent. of the earned 
premiums for the year ending Dec. 31, 
1911; 51 per cent. at Dec. 31, 1912; 52 
per cent. at Dec. 31, 1913; 53 per cent. 
at Dec. 31, 1914; 54 per cent. at Dec. 
31, 1915; 55 per cent. at Dec. 31, 1916, 
and for each year thereafter until the 
expiration of the ten-year period, when 
the reserve shall be computed upon the 
actual experience of the company. (Jn- 
surance Year Book, 1912.) 


According to Mr. De Leon, the 
new law will make it impossible for 
a new company to write a large vol- 
ume of business at the start without 
having a substantial surplus, and 
will also act as a check upon old 
companies which may be eager to 
excel all competitors to the detri- 
ment of their own interests. 

(2) The transmission by the Pres- 
ident of the United States to Con- 
gress, on Feb. 20, 1912, of the re- 
port of the Employers’ Liability and 
Workmen’s Compensation Commis- 
sion, authorized by joint resolution 
approved June 25, 1910, to make a 
thorough investigation of the sub- 


ject. The proposed Congressional 
enactment eliminates the doctrines 
of negligence, assumption of risk, 
fellow servants’ fault, and contribu- 
tory fault. The bill excludes the 
first 14 days from compensation, ex- 
cept as regards medical aid. Com- 
pensation for personal injury is made 
on the basis of 50 per cent. of the 
monthly wages for life for perma- 
nent total disability, and also 50 per 
cent. during temporary total dis- 
ability. As death benefits, monthly 
payments are to be made for eight 
years as follows: to a widow alone, 
40 per cent. of monthly wages; to a 
widow and child under 16 years, 50 
per cent.; to a child under 16 years 
or dependent, 25 per cent:, and 10 
per cent. additional for each child. 
According to the United States Re- 
view: 


The combined railroad companies of 
the country are paying out to their em- 
ployes for accidents in settlements and 
judgments approximately $10,085,000, 
and the proposed law, as nearly as the 
commission can estimate it, will raise 
this by 25 per cent. Figuring on the 
periodical payments extending over a 
term of years and capitalized at 5 per 
cent., the commission points out that 
the total received by the beneficiaries 
would reach an aggregate of $15,000,000 
annually. 


(3) In the Amertcan YEAR Book 
for 1911 (p. 326) it was explained 
that the leading liability companies 
organized the so-called Workmen’s 
Compensation Service and Informa- 
tion Bureau, and its purposes were 
outlined. During 1912 a number of 
companies withdrew from the organ- 
ization, and a considerable amount 
of opposition to the Bureau existed. 
By April, 1912, however, the insur-~ 
ance press announced that a better 
understanding existed between the 
companies who Were members, and 
the new rules adopted by the Bu- 
reau, which went into effect April 4, 
governing departures from rates on 
special risks, give much more lati- 
tude to the members in meeting out- 
side competition, by providing that 
the company that has carried the 
risk for ten months may file a re- 
duced rate with the bureau if it feels 
that this action is necessary. Dur 
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ing the year the Bureau, now repre- 
senting 18 companies, doing over 
three-fourths of the total liability 
insurance in the country, compiled 
the rates for various states where 
new compensation and liability laws 
were enacted or changed. These 
tates are recommended as minimum 


charges, and the “Manuals” contain- 
ing the same are sold to any person, 
whether a member or not. 

Accident and Sickness Insurance. 
As regards accident insurance and 
health insurance, the volume of 
business is shown in the following 
table: 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE 


AcciprmnT INSURANCE Heatte Insurance 
YRBAR Ratio of Ratio of 
Premiums Losses losses to Premiums Losses losses to 
' premiums premiums 
1911 scahaie etar'a ieee $27,351,626 |$11,837,347 | 43.2 $7,101,666 | $3,314,301 46.6 
1910 ..| 23,894,665 | 10,068,926 42.1 6,451,028 2,770,744 42.9 
-| 21,446,506 8,248,182 38.4 5,714,579 2,173,386 38.0 
19,044,634 8,104,933 42.5 4,592,365 1,859,276 40.5 
18,865,102 8,101,101 42.9 3,872,936 1,579,534 40.8 


Stock companies to the number of 
139 were writing this form of in- 
surance in the United States at the 
close of 1911, and, according to the 
above figures, compiled in the 1912 
Insurance Year Book, the increase 
in premiums was fairly large, but 
the ratio of losses to income shows 
a considerable increase, especially in 
the case of sickness insurance. In 
fact, as pointed out by Mr. De Leon, 
this increase in ratio was “more pro- 
nounced in 1911 than in any previ- 
ous year, and many of the compa- 
nies suffered heavier losses than at 
any period of their history.” Greater 
liberality in policy provisions, espe-, 
cially the addition of the 50 per 
cent, accumulation of the face of 
the policy at its inception, is as- 
signed as the chief reason. 

During the year 1912 the Inter- 
national Association of Accident Un- 
derwriters merged with the Board of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 
and this is the most important event 
of the year in this form of insur- 
ance. The new organization is called 
the International Association of Cas- 


ualty and Surety Underwriters, con- 
sisting of seven sections, each repre- 
senting some leading form of casual- 
ty insurance. The year witnessed 
the enactment of the standard pol- 


icy, explained in the AMERICAN 
YEAR Book for 1911 (p. 324), by 
additional states, thus bringing 


about greater uniformity and defi- 
niteness of meaning. 

Fidelity and Surety Insurance.—Of 
the many other forms of casualty 
insurance, fidelity and surety insur- 
ance is by far the most important, 
and, according to the following table, 
showed an increase in premium in- 
come of $1,484,994 in 1911. Losses, 
however, increased $2,175,531, and 
the ratio of losses to premium in- 
come was high, namely 29.3, as com- 
pared with only 18.1 in 1910 and 
24.0 in 1909. Compared with previ- 
ous years, however, these ratios are 
low, and the improvement is attrib- 
uted in large measure to the Towner 
Rating Bureau, the organization of 
which was explained in some detail 
in the AMERICAN YuAR Book for 1911 
(p. 326). 


FIDELITY AND SURETY INSURANCE 


YEAR Premiums Losses Tees 
Be dissel terse otelote wos hin nana maa e woe big $16,958,051 $4,980,430 29.3 
CULES SSE ae aca Sr yes ge 15,473,057 2,814,899 18.1 
DDOG er Raat viataiemeate ¥ weulere vee ae cbs 13,283,693 3,200,645 24.0 
PB rates ietaste tet enicined Onta Parnas 12,530,922 3,826,427 30.5 
FOOTER Cr eaten ais eur hae ras Cs 11,129,940 4,319,406 38.8 
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OF POPULATION 


W. F. Witcox 


THE THIRTEENTH CENSUS | 


Classification According to Sex.— 
Since the Year Boox for 1911 was is- 
sued figures from the thirteenth cen- 
sus have been published, showing fur- 
ther classifications of the population. 
Confining attention to the United 
States lying between Canada and 
Mexico, i. e., excluding Alaska, the 
Canal Zone and the insular posses- 
sions, the males constituted 5,146 per 
10,000 of the total population in 
1910, while in 1900 they were only 
5,107 per 10,000. The proportion of 
males has increased and is larger 
now than at any time since 1820, 
when the records began. The excess 
of about 2,700,000 males in the total 
population is usually explained as 
due to immigration. There are in- 
deed about 1,700,000 more immigrant 
males than immigrant females in the 
country. But as the total excess of 
males is about 2,700,000, immigration 
seems to account for less than two- 
thirds of it. Still it may do more 
thah that. There is some evidence to 
show that a certain number of for- 
eign-born residents are reported at 
the census as natives and that this 
occurs more commonly among males 
than females, partly because there 
are more of the former class and 
partly also because the proportion of 
males personally interviewed by the 
enumerators is probably smaller. If 
this is a factor, an unknown part of 
the excess of one million males in the 
native population finds here its ex- 
planation. 

The increase in the proportion of 
males between 1900 and 1910 is en- 
tirely due to the enormous immigra- 
tion of that period and to the high 
proportion of males among recent im- 
migrants, for the proportion of males 


among the native population was 
practically unchanged. 

A. preliminary statement, issued 
June 9, gave the total number of 
males of voting age as 26,999,151. 

Speaking generally, the states with 
an excess of females are those along 
the Atlantic Coast. Of such there 
were 10 in 1900 and 6 in 1910. In 
all states east of the Mississippi, ex- 
cept Kentucky and Tennessee, the 
proportion of males increased in the 
last ten years, but in 12 of the 23 
states west of the Mississippi the 
proportion of males decreased. Among 
the 50 cities of the United States 
having at least 100,000 inhabitants 
in 1910 there were 33 in 1900 which 
had an excess of females; by 1910 
this number had shrunk to 22. In 
these 50 cities as a whole the male 
population in 1910 was about 10,- 
240,000 and the female population 
about 10,064,000, showing that in 
our large cities at the present time 
males are 50.4 per cent. of the popu- 
lation and that the sexes are ap- 
proximately equal in numbers. Al- 
most the entire excess of males in the 
United States will be found in the 
rural districts. This separation of 
the sexes, by which the cities as a 
whole contain about equal numbers 
of the two sexes and the rural dis- 
tricts as a whole a marked excess of 
males is apparently on the whole in- 
creasing, but during the last decade 
this change has been masked, if not 
entirely checked, by the great immi- 
gration of males and their slow dis- 
persion into the smaller cities and 
the rural districts. 

Classification According to Race.— 
The decreasing proportion of Negroes 
in the population of the United 
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States (11.6 per cent. in 1900 and 
10.9 per cent. in 1910) was men- 
tioned in the last Year Book. The 
change in the southern states alone 
from a proportion of 32.3 per cent. 
Negro in 1900 to 29.8 per cent. in 
1910 is more significant. This de- 


crease in the proportion of Negroes 
in the southern states was greater 
than at any previous decade of our 
national history. The following table 
of the percentage of Negro popula- 
tion in the different states will show 
how widespread was that decrease: 


Pr Cent. or Nrecrons in 
Sioa Tota PoPpuLaTion eae Weorsnce 

1900 1910 

Delaware! sieisi. sss scan ges 16.6 15.4 1.2 

IM Bey lind sie noeiece costs neue 19.8 17.9 1.9 

District of Columbia......... 31.1 28.5 2.6 

Warps Seuss osu oie ciciasy 35.7 32.6 3.1 
West Virginia... 00... eas cas 4.5 5.3 
North Carolina 33.0 31.6 
South Carolina 58.4 55.2 
eorgia....... 46.7 45.1 
WNIOFIGA co raticuaiNe icicles 43.6 41.0 
Wenticky.nsseeidc cession 13.3 11.4 
MSnnessee) eases hee 23.8 21.7 
Alabama...... 45.2 42.5 
Mississippi . . 58.5 56.2 
Arkansas... . 28.0 28.1 
Louisiana... 47.1 43.1 

klahoma..... 7.0 8.3 : 
PRORGS Cet once nhee eet 20.4 sVAUE 2.7 
In each southern state, except, ern states they are mainly an immi- 


West Virginia, Arkansas and Okla- 
homa, the proportion of Negroes in 
the total population diminished. Out- 
side of the south no such general rule 
prevailed. 

With the growing diversification of 
southern agriculture and industry 
and the advantages possessed by 
white labor in many of the newer 
branches, this tendency to a slower 
increase among southern Negroes 
both absolutely and in comparison 
With the whites seems likely to con- 
tinue. In that case there are likely 
to be not far from 20,000,000 Negroes 
in the United States a century hence 
and they will constitute not far from 
one-sixth instead of as now about 
three-tenths, of the population in the 
southern states. 

The question is often asked whether 
Negroes are more numerous in cities 
or in rural districts. In the north- 


grant class and like other immigrants 
have gone prevailingly to the cities, 
But in the southern states the prob- 
lem is not so easily answered. A 
study of the figures for the several 
southern states shows, however, that 
in what may be called the border 
states and Texas the proportion of 
Negroes is greater in the cities than 
it is in the country districts, but in 
the states of the lower south, except 
Texas, the proportion of Negroes is 
greater in the rural districts. This. 
fact appears from the following fig- 
ures, in which Group I includes Dela- 
ware, Maryland, District of Colum- 
bia, Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma and Texas, and 
Group II includes the states of the 
lower south, except Texas, viz., South | 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi and Louisiana: — 


~~ 


— 


—= 


PoruLation 


Per Cent, 

Total Negro Negro 
States in Group I: 
ie Cities OF 25,0004. cniaa up ocacioshaaxe orn Oueee 2,675,991 603,698 22.6 

OST GL BTEA Slama eee a iia eine dace 16,244,604 3,192,587 19.7 
States in Group IT: 
1,071,673 400,036 37.3 
f 9,397,062 4,553,106 48.5 
en 
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In the border states the Negro is 
rather more of a dweller in cities 
than of a farm laborer; in the states 
of the lower south he is much more 
of a farm laborer than of a city 
dweller. 

Mulattoes—In 1910 the Negro 
population was classified as full- 
blood and mixed-blood, or mulattoes. 
Similar inquiries were made at the 
censuses of 1850, 1860, 1870 and 1890. 
The general result of these inquiries 
for the country as a whole has been 
as follows: 


Percentage of Mulat- 
toes in Total Negro 


» Date Population of Con- 
tinental United 
States 
TS5O Stostere stains 6 bra mace 11.2 
PSGOs ee Mewrclaes oe eke er 13.2 
TOS OC AOR OERIEG Di 12.0 
PSO Remao te tints neNleres 15.2 
BOIOG, Coat een tacts 20.9 


These figures suggest a steady in- 
crease in the infusion or diffusion of 
white blood among the Negroes of 
the United States. Returns gathered 
before and just after the Civil War 
agree reasonably well, but since that 
time the change has been marked. 
This might be due to the intermar- 
riage of mulattoes with Negroes and 
not be evidence of a recent increase 
in the fertile unions between whites 
and Negroes or mulattoes. Even with 
this interpretation the figures for the 
country as a whole would tell against 
the common opinion that mulattoes 
are less virile and long-lived than 
full-blooded Negroes. 

Probably a factor of importance in 
the apparent increase of mulattoes 
was the employment of many Negro 
enumerators at the census of 1910 for 
enumerating members of their own 
race. These Negro enumerators seem 
to have reported a proportion of mu- 
lattoes in their districts greater than 
that found by white enumerators in 
adjacent districts. : 

The divisions of the United States 
may be classed into two groups, those 
showing little or no increase in the 
proportion of mulattoes since 1890 
(Group I), and those showing a 
marked increase (Group II). The 
distinction is clearly brought out in 
the following grouping: 


OF POPULATION 


Proportion Mutat- 
To 1n ToraL NEGRO 


Divisions PoPuLATION 
1890 1910 
Group I: 
New England...... 32.7 33.4 
Middle Atlantic. ... 21.4 19.6 
East North Central. 37.2 33.2 
West North Central. 25.3 28.7 
Mountain......... 35.7 28.6 
PAOUO dep melee etek 42.3 34.7 
Grovp II: 
South Atlantic..... 13.4 20.8 
East South Central. 13.6 19.1 
West South Central. 14.5 20.1 


The increase of mulattoes, whether 
apparent or real, is practically con- 
fined to the southern states, but is 
there very marked. At the present 
time the differences between north 
and south in the proportion of mulat- 
toes to all Negroes are comparatively 
slight. 

Classification According to Nation- 
ality The increase in the total pop- 
ulation of the United States between 
1900 and 1910 was nearly 16,000,000. 
Of this 14,900,000, or 93.1 per cent, 
was an increase of whites and 990,- 
000, or 6.2 per cent., an increase 
of Negroes. The Indians apparently 
increased by 28,500 and the Mon- 
golians by approximately the same 
amount, this being the balance of a 
decrease of 19,000 in the Chinese and 
an increase of 47,400 in the Japanese. 
Of the increase among the whites, 
more than 3,000,000, or a little over 
one-fifth (21 per cent.) was due to 
the increase in the foreign-born. This 
was a much greater increase of the 
foreign-born than in any previous 
decade. The nearest approach to it 
was in the decade between 1880 and 
1890, when it was 2,570,000, or five- 
sixths of the increase in the last 
decade. 

The total increase in the native 
white of foreign parents was slightly 
greater than that of foreign white. 
Of the increase in the white popula- 
tion rather less than three-fifths (57 
per cent.) was an increase of native 
whites of native parents. 

A census press bulletin gives the 
distribution of the population in each 
of the 19 cities of the United States 
having at least 250,000 inhabitants 
by the four elements of native white, 
native parents; native whites, foreign 
or mixed parents; foreign-born white; 
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and Negro. The cities with the larg- 
est proportion of foreign-born whites 
in their population were: New York 
(40.4), Boston (35.9), Chicago 
(35.7), Cleveland (34.9), Detroit 
(33.6), Newark (31.8), and San 
Francisco (31.4). The cities with 
the smallest proportion of foreign- 
born white are: Washington (7.4), 
New Orleans (8.2), Baltimore (13.8), 
Cincinnati (15.6), St. Louis (18.3). 
Those with the largest proportion of 
native whites of foreign-born or 
mixed parentage are: Milwaukee 
(48.8), Buffalo (43.3), Chicago 
(41.8), Jersey City (40.7), and De- 
troit (40.4). Those with the small- 
est proportion of native white of for- 
eign-born or mixed parentage are: 
Washington (13.6), New Orleans 
(21.9), Los Angeles (23.4), Balti- 
more (24.1). The cities with the 
largest proportion of native whites of 
native parents in their population 
are: Los Angeles (53.2), Washing- 
ton (50.4), Baltimore (46.8), New 
Orleans (43.5), Cincinnati (42.6). 
Those with the smallest proportion of 
native whites of native parents are: 
New York (19.3), Chicago (20.4) 
Milwaukee (21.1), Boston 
Cleveland (23.6), and Detroit (24.7). 

The nationalities which have in- 
creased most rapidly during the last 
ten years are as follows: 


> 


Percentage of 
Increase 


Country or! BirtH 


(23.5), | Oni 
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countries since 1900, but merely that 
the number of arrivals has not 
equaled the number of persons of Ger- 
man or Irish birth living in this 
country in 1900 who died or emigrat- 
ed during the following decade. 

The states which have been receiv- 
ing recent immigrants in larger pro- 
portions than formerly are indicated 
by a computation showing the per- 
centage of the foreign-born in each 
state who arrived in the United 
States subsequent to Jan. 1, 1901. The 
states in which more than two-fifths 
of the foreign-born belong to this 
[class of recent immigrants are ag 
follows: 


Percentage of Resi- 
dent Foreign-Born 


Srtarp iving in the 
United States 
Since 1900 
ck SN ie EE 

West Virginia. ......... 68.2 
PAMIZONA, ta irgw aks aie a 54.9 
Wyoming yoo) yc. b as 51.7 
New Mexico... 49.2 
Pennsylvania 48.0 
Florida...., 44,1 
New York 43.5 
New Jersey 42.4 
Montana. sic ise bse hon 42.1 
INGyadaiait sole nema 41.8 
Connecticut............ 41.5 
LON HGE AF cigarette ee 40.4 


On the other hand those states 
which have appealed but little to re- 
cent immigrants and in which accord- 
ingly less than one-fourth of the for- 
eign-born population arrived in the 
last ten years are as follows: 


Percentage of Resi- 
dent Foreign-Born 
Arriving in the 


Ca ee ey (Se EE Stata United States 
Since 1900 
Those which have increased slowly or aneas 24.9 
absolutely decreased include: Avkansaatel see teen 24°3 
South Dakota.......... 23.5 
Nebraska. . 21.6 
PPRCENTAGE oF Wisconsin. . 21.3 
CountTrRY OF Birra eS RE EEG aT Towa wes eine, 18.7 
Increase | Decrease Kentucky... . 15.7 
Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark.......... 17.7 Aliens.—Another result of the 
Great Britain........ 4.7 pe ease ein a cio : A * 
‘ Canadaiand Newfound. _ | rapid unmigration in recent years ap- 
Lr Ie ae CaO 2.2 pears in the great increase of aliens. 
Paeey. Deyn pine ale siginie «6 wns . Of these there were less than 1,000,- 
(esl gee Meng Salsa bak Waa ere ——___ | 000 in 1900 and 2,250,000 in 1910, 


The decrease in Germans and Trish 
does not mean, of course, that there 
has been no immigration from those 


The foreign-born white males at least 
21 years of age increased by 35 per 
cent., those who had been naturalized 
increased by only 6 per cent., and the 
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aliens increased by 149 per cent. 
Stated in another way, we may say 
that of the foreign-born white males 
at least 21 years of age in the United 
States in 1900 about one-sixth, 18.7 
per cent., were alien, but in 1910 
about one-third, 34.1 per cent., were 
alien. 

A comparison of the census figures 
with those of the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion shows that between Jan. 1, 1901, 
and April 1, 1910, the latter author- 
ity recorded the arrival of 8,250,000 
immigrants, of whom only 5,000,000, 
or 61 per cent., were found by the 
Census Bureau present in this coun- 
try at the census of 1910. The cen- 
sus of June 1, 1900, found 2,600,000, 
or 76 per cent., of the 3,400,000 immi- 
grants reported by the Bureau of Im- 
migration as haying arrived during 
the preceding ten years. The fact 
that the proportion of the immigrants 
in the decade who were found by the 
Census Bureau in the country at the 
close of the period was 15 per cent. 
higher in 1900 than in 1910 shows 
and roughly measures the increasing 
migration of “birds of passage” and 
the larger proportion of the return 
current. 

Illiteracy and School Attendance.— 
Comparable records for illiteracy in 
the United States begin with the cen- 
sus of 1880. The following table 
shows the changes during the 30-year 
period: 


Per Cent. of Popu- 
lation at Least 10 
Years of Age Who 
Were Unable to 
Write 


Dats or CEnsus 


The percentage of illiteracy in 
1910 was thus less than one-half as 
great as it was 30 years before. The 
decline is all the more important 
when the great amount of illiteracy 
among recent immigrants is consid- 
ered. For example, in the year end- 
ing June 30, 1910, among the 921,- 
061 immigrants 14 years of age and 
over, 258,140, or 28 per cent., were 
unable to write. In view of these 
facts the steady and rapid decline in 
the percentage of illiteracy in the 
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total population is a striking evi- 
dence of the energy and efficiency 
with which American school systems 
are spreading the elements of educa- 
tion throughout all classes of the pop- 
ulation. 

The success of the American school 
system is more accurately measured 
by the decrease in illiteracy among 
the children 10 to 14 years of age. 
These are persons upon whom the 
school system has recently had an in- 
fluence and illiteracy among them is 
little affected by immigration. Fig- 
ures regarding this class also go back 
to 1880. The following table shows 
the result: 


Per Cent. Unable 

to Write Among 
Children 10-14 
Years of Age 


Date or Census 


Thus child illiteracy is little more 
than one-fifth as great now in the 
United States as it was 30 years ago. 

The decrease of illiteracy in the 
last ten years has been almost as 
great in amount as in the preceding 
decade (3.1 compared with 3.2 per 
cent.) and relatively much greater. 
Thus the child illiteracy in 1900 was 
more than two-thirds of what it was 
in 1890, but child illiteracy in 1910 
was only 57 per cent. of what it was 
in 1900. | 

Naturally the decrease of child il- 
literacy has been greatest in amount 
in the southern states, but in none of 
the five southern and western groups 
was child illiteracy in 1910 less than 
half as great as it was in 1900. On 
the other hand, in each of the four 
northern divisions east of the Rocky 
Mountains child illiteracy was re- 
duced in 1910 to less than one-half 
of what it was in 1900, 

In the country as a whole and in 
most divisions: the illiteracy of the 
native white children born of native 
white parents was not more than half 
as great in 1910 as it was in 1900. 
This statement holds of the four 
northern and two western divisions 
and also of the southern states west 
of the Mississippi River. The smallest 
proportion of child illiterates is found 
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CENSUS OF POPULATION, 1890-1910 


1890 1900 1910 
Number ao Number ee Number mikes 
if 3) 24 [Botton gm renee ASS Palin, CVA 62,947,714|100.0 | 75,994,575)100.0 | 91,972,266/100.0 
TUCHERROS Rerun TARE ol ae ke ees alee cals Pe Bae Di teeth layer gas QOLT A a eean tetas 21.0 
By Sex 
IMM ich sincoyncasears sists tara we pales 32,237,101) 51.2 | 38,816,448) 51.10) 47,332,122) 51,14 
Hoan eta ae ere ita iela © ete a aS 30,710,613] 48.8 | 37,178,127| 48.90] 44,640,144] 48.86 
ace 
White ySsrenuie ate Sm Mee Ste ays a easton 5 55,101,258] 87.5 | 66,809,196) 87.9 | 81,732,687) 88.9 
ING RMR ni tate Sighs ick cowie 7,488,676] 11.9 | 8,833,994) 11.6 | 9,828,294! 10.7 
ENGR Sorc, Sein een bly earn ey ae 248,253] 0.4 237,196} 0.3 265,683} 0.3 
Mongolian ica tgs oa earshot 109,527] 0.2 114,189} 0.2 142,666) 0.4 
By Distribution: 
Daan eee te Senedak dy dono os 22,720,223| 36.1 | 30,797,185) 40.5 | 42,623,383] 46.3 
RYO 7h Uhrape weg Cora eh. Shee Re en 40,227,491] 63.9 | 45,197,390) 59.5 | 49,348,883) 52.7 
By Parentage: 
Both natives swe sscis cw cede cua 42,271,655| 67.2 | 49,965,636) 65.8 |*49,488,441)...... 
Both forewn-born. o.oo oe es fame oe ete aes oe 20,919,887) 27.5 |*18,900,663|...... 
One native and one foreign-born. :|..........|...... 5109 052) BA Te cia cate note 
By Nativity: 
URS 2a og jot ues Sed a ae ee a a 53,698,154] 85.2 | 65,653,299) 86.3 |*68,389,104]...... 
Poreign-born. . 2.6.6. ete ee ees 9,249,547} 14.8 |§10,460,085| 18.7 |*13,343,583)...... 
MAUTIGS Aerie Sta’ oan ee eae WR GU eee ZI DsOOR eae 1,190,200)...... 
DBGhennlarcas occns sac wwinicia ke ae 118,106}...... TOGiSOU ae Pelt eal meee eee 
Canada (English)$............ 678,442]...... 784,741|...... } 1.198.000 
Canada (French. mami ci eee ate A 302,496}....-. 395,066)...... Casta Steg, Fests 
BND Gig igin Be pide wee cone wedi 106,688|...... NE BBAY ci aletaiers | sin Cae pees alte ate 
DenIAT ES Aion hacen wise ee ine NS2543) poe 153,805 }.00 «5 <3 1815500) neers 
Pugin. oy se. skeen ne kos 909,092)...... 840,513)...... 875,400}...... 
TRTIOD hs Bieet ees arena On care alata LIB AT4 oa 5 0. 1045197) 0.00.3 BAT TOO srrciexe 
Germanyoees oud al xs acckeen 2,784,894|...... 2,663,418|...... 2,499,200]...... 
Holland Si ein Gers etry te eaatene 81,828]...-... 104,931}...... 120,000)..-... 
DPUR canto. cline ats Reis 62,435) (ices ce 145,714) cn. 468,500|...... 
Troland «eo nt a aes LRTI S0N os 1,615,459|...... 1,351,400)...... 
AGRI Sy ae che wit cig he & Pt sonteed 182,580)....:;,- 484,027|...... 1,341,800)...... 
INVOXIGO i. Star» saoe sd Aw nd eos eat TT SO sina si 103,393]...... 218,800 
PNOUW SI pieces toasts sets can 322,665) «<=: 336,388}...... 403,500|...... 
TOAD ok Me wie Shaina en eis heal 147,440)...... BOO MBN DE is Week eda wc ayaa 
UMARLEL Sis tiv ams Grater me Pires ues 182,644|...... 423,726) ...... 1,577,300|...... 
Seotland...... 2... betpiedeie signee 242,231|.....; 233,524).,..... 63,400)...... 
PCD OMIs attic Uslnn > care ermine 478,041|...... 572,014|...... 665,500/...... 
Switzerland... .........0senns 104,069|...... 115,593). 2... 124,800|...... 
MVR lac an bp airy ou adus ama w 100,079]...... 93,586|...... 82,600)...... 
Other countries. ,..........-65; VOT ABT |e we sce PA ie 8 A Rea a es SEE eR ace be JP 


* White population only. 


+ Includes persons in the military and naval service of the U. S. (including civilian employees, 
ete.) stationed abroad, not credited to any state or territory. 


{Includes Newfoundland. 


§ In 1900 census, figures are exclusive of the foreign-born in the non-contiguous territory 


and in the military and naval service abroad. 


among children born in this country 
of foreign or mixed parentage. II- 
literacy among them is only one-third 
of what it is among the native 
whites of native parents and about 
one-sixth of what it is among child 
immigrants, a fact which is due 
largely to the location of the immi- 
grants in northern cities where facili- 
ties for education are good and also 
to the eagerness with which immi- 
grants use American school facilities 
for the benefit of their children. 

Of the 27,750,000 persons of school 
age, that is, between six and 20 years, 
inclusive, 17,300,000, or 62.3 per cent., 


attended school during the year pre-; marked in the southern states. 


ceding the census day. This propor-: 
tion naturally varied with age. 
Among those between six and nine 
years it was 73.5 per cent.; among 
those between ten and 14 it was 88.2 
per cent.; among those between 15 
and 17 it was 51.2 per cent., and 
among those between 18 and 20 it 
was only 15.2 per cent. 

For comparison with the census of 
1900 the ages 10-14, which are the 
ages of maximum school attendance, 
must be chosen. In 1900 79.8. per 
cent. of the children of that age at- 
tended school and in 1910 88.2 per 
cent., the improvement being most 
The 
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following figures show the propor-; and in 1910 and the increase in that 
tion of children ten to 14 years of age | proportion during the period 1900 to 
who were attending school in 1900| 1910: 


Perr Cent. ATTENDING 
ScHoot AMONG CHILDREN 


Increase 
Drvision 10-14 Ypars or AGE 1900-1910 
1910 1900 
Newidingland so c% o Wien sisteteista cuesyere a aereies 94.1 90.0 4.1 
| CTO Tei ele am Emre be MN cn, Meta) Sa 94.1 91.8 2.3 
ast North; Central. )cicpcescn the e/ataetalets wale 93.8 88.1 5.7 
Wiest: North Centraliic 7... caer pa stmtie dee 93.6 88.3 5:3 
Middle: AtlantiG . 250 ssi pee Pes come ate ete 92.9 85.7 7.2 
QVEOUN GAIN Sods pa ciel ahyeapete ee whajer elie etme ee 90.2 85.2 5.0 
Wrest South Central. iis eceenvte vies icles wc 80.5 68.3 12.2 
East South Central.......... Seaigeesn ein ease 79.0 65.8 13.2 
South Atlantie. 202 2tadacaseaeacrm esse ee 78.7 65.6 13.1 


The ranking of the state groups has 
changed little in the last 10 years. The 
New England group has improved 
more rapidly than the Pacific states, 
so that the two now stand side by 
side at the head of the list. The East 
North Central has improved more 
rapidly than the West North Central, 
and displaced the latter from its po- 
sition as third in the series. With 
these exceptions the order is unal- 
tered. Much more noteworthy is the 
very rapid increase in the proportion 
of children in the southern states 
who were attending school. In each 
of the three southern divisions the 
proportion has increased by 12 per 
cent, or more. The change is still bet- 
ter indicated by the fact that in 1900 
the lowest group, the South Atlantic 
states, differed from the highest 
group, the Pacific states, by 26.2 per 
cent., but in 1910 the difference be- 
tween the extremes had diminished to 
only 15.4 per cent., or less than three- 
fifths of what it was in 1900. 


The press bulletin figures for the 
individual states use the age period 
6 to 14. Of children at these ages 
the largest proportion attending 
school was found in Vermont and 
Massachusetts, in each of which it 
was 92.9 per cent. The other states 
in which the proportion was 90 or 
over were: Connecticut (92.3), New 
Hampshire (91.2), Iowa (90.7), 
Michigan (90.7), Nebraska (90.2), 
New York (90.0). Those states with 
the smallest proportion of children 
6 to 14 years of age reported as at- 
tending school were: Louisiana 
(54.6), Alabama (61.1), South Caro- 
lina (62.6), Georgia (65.6), Florida 
(66.0), Arizona (67.2), and Virginia 
(68.3). Naturally the extreme states 
differ from each other by an amount 
(38.3 per cent.) considerably greater 
than the divisions. The small propor- 
tion of children attending school in 
Louisiana and the high proportion in 
New England are clearly apparent. 
(See also XXXIV, Education.) 


IMMIGRATION 


Immigration in 1912—The move- 
ment of aliens to the United States 
during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1912, was less than during the 
two years immediately preceding, 
and not materially greater than dur- 
ing the year 1908-9, when the in- 
flux was comparatively small, owing 
to the depressed condition of busi- 
ness. The total number of aliens 
admitted in 1911-12 was 1,017,155, 
compared with 1,030,300 in 1910-11, 


1,198,037 in 1909-10, and 944,235 in. 


1908-9. Departures, however, were 
on a much larger scale than in any 
very recent year, and the addition 
to the foreign-born population of the 
United States in 1911-12 was ma- 
terially less than in any year since 
1903-4, excepting only 1907-8. The 
outward movement of aliens during 
the last fiscal year totaled 615,292, 
compared with 518,215 in 1910-11, 
380,418 in 1909-10, and 400,392 in 
1908-9. The net gain in foreign pop- 
ulation, therefore, was 401,863 dur- 
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ing the last fiscal year, compared 
with 312,085 in 1910-11, 817,619 in 
1909-10, 543,843 in 1908-9, and 209,- 
867 in 1907-8. 

As usual, the greatest number of 
aliens admitted came from Italy, 
but departures of Italians were on 
such a scale that the net addition 
to the Italian population was the 
smallest in all previous years since 
1901-02, excepting only 1907-8. Up 
to the end of April, more Italians 
had left the country than had en- 
tered, and the net arrivals during 
the fiscal year were only 24,817, com- 
pared with 95,995 in 1910-11 and 167,- 
492 in 1909-10. The movement from 
the United Kingdom, Holland, Greece 
and Scandinavia decreased during the 
fiscal year, but there was a decided 
increase in the arrivals of Poles and 
Austro-Hungarians. Departures, how- 
ever, were heavy in practically all 
classes except Hebrews. The most 
striking of the increases is in the fig- 
ures of arrivals from Mexico, which 
have risen from 715 in 1901-2 to 25,- 
702 in 1911-12, with comparatively 
small returns. 

Establishment of a Literacy Test. 
—Two bills were introduced in Con- 
gress during the year providing for 
the establishment of a literacy test 
for immigrants. The Dillingham 
bill, which passed the Senate April 
19, proposed to exclude from admis- 
sion to the United States all aliens 
over 16 years of age who cannot 
read and write, in their own lan- 
guage, a certain number of words of 
the Constitution of the United States, 
provided, however, that “any admis- 
sible alien, or any alien heretofore 
or hereafter legally admitted to this 
country, may bring in or send for 
his wife, his children under 18 years 
of age, and his parents or grandpar- 
ents over 50 years of age, if they are 
otherwise admissible, whether they 
are so able to read and write or not.” 


OF POPULATION 


This bill was tabled by the House 
Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization on May 21. On June 4 
the Committee voted to report the 
bill in an amended form by striking. 
out everything except the enacting. 
clause and substituting the Burnett 
bill reported to the House April 16. 
The Burnett bill is somewhat less 
stringent in its provision. It pro- 
vides that within four months after 
its passage and approval the list of 
aliens now by law excluded from ad- 
mission to the United States shall 
be broadened to include all aliens 
over 16 years of age, physically cap- 
able of reading, who cannot read a 
certain number of words in ordinary 
use in the English language, or the 
language or dialect of some other 
country, of the alien’s choice, includ- 
ing Hebrew or Yiddish, provided that 
any admissible alien, or any alien 
heretofore or hereafter legally ad- 
mitted, or any citizen of the United 
States, may bring in or send for his 
father or grandfather over 55 years © 
of age, his wife, his grandmother, or 
his unmarried or widowed daughter, 
if otherwise admissible, whether such 
relative can read or not, and such 
relatives shall be permitted to land. 

Three classes of persons would be 
exempt from the operation of the 
Burnett literacy test, namely, per- 
sons proving that they seek admis- 
sion solely to escape from religious 
persecution, aliens in transit through 
the United States, and aliens who 
have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States and who later go in 
transit from one part of the United 
States to another through foreign 
contiguous territory. 

This measure was reported to the 
House before Congress adjourned in 
August, but no action was taken un- 
til December. The bill was brought 
forward on Dec. 14, and passed the 
House on Dee. 18. 
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RECREATION 


JOHN COLLIER 


In the American YEAR Boox for 
1911 (pp. 328-35) was given a gen- 
eral review of the recreation and 
leisure-time situation in America. 
Many developments there mentioned 
had barely been begun, at the time 
of the writing, and some are still in 
their beginning stage. In general, 
the year that has elapsed since the 
publication of the 1911 Yar Boox is 
rather devoid of striking events in 
the recreation field. This is due in 
part to the political preoccupation 
of the past year. The attention of 
social workers has been focussed on 
the task of writing into state and 
national laws and into party plat- 
forms those parts of the social re- 
form programme that relate to eco- 
nomic conditions. 

Below are briefly described the new 
events in the field of recreation which 
seem to the writer to be most sig- 
nificant. 

Organization for Leisure-Time En- 
joyment.—The Boy Scouts of Ameri- 
ea have continued their phenomenal 
growth. The American Boy Scout 
movement, which was at one time 
regarded as a competitor of the Boy 
Scouts of America, has now been 
largely absorbed into the Boy Scouts 
of America. Serious plans have been 
discussed looking to the creation of 
a Roman Catholic organization which 
would perform, for members of that 
ehurch, the functions of the Boy 
Scouts movement. The Camp Fire 
Girls, organized early in 1912, cor- 
responds in some measure, for 
women, to the Boy Scouts move- 
ment in the field of boys’ activities. 
(See The Boy Scouts and Camp Fire 
Girls, infra.) 

Among other forms of play organ- 


ization, the corn clubs of the central 
western and southern states have 
grown in numbers during 1912. They 
are semi-educational, semi-recrea- 
tional. In New York, under the 
People’s Institute, there has been or- 
ganized a three-fold league of school 
children, the Metropolitan Debating, 
Dramatic and Musie League. The 
object of this league is the discovery 
and provision of attractive opportuni- 
ties for the competitive and team- 
working spirit of school children in 
those spheres which lie outside of 
athletics. In the various cities the 
public-school athletic leagues, or- 
ganized with similar objects in the 
athletic sphere, have continued to 
prosper. 

Pageantry.—The largest pageant of 
the year was held at Philadelphia, 
this being the Philadelphia Historical 
Pageant of 1912. There were 5,000 
actual participants. The necessary 
expense was met by subscription, but 
the sale of seats practically made 
the pageant self-supporting. This 
pageant marked a very great advance, 
artistically and socially, on the pre- 
vious Philadelphia pageants, which 
are well known through the country. 

The most advanced pageant, wheth- 
er viewed sociologically or as a new 
art, was held at St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
in August. This pageant utilized ac- 
tively eight hundred citizens in a 
town of eight thousand. It cost 
$5,000, all of which money was raised 
locally, the sale of admissions fully 
meeting the expense. This pageant, 
like the previous Thetford pageant, 
was historical, civic and prophetic. 
As _a democratic art enterprise, it 
challenged comparison with anything 
done in the old-world countries. 
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References: Book of the Pageant 
at Thetford, by W. C. Langdon, Sage 
Foundation, New York; Book of the 
Pageant at St. Johnsbury, by W. C. 
Langdon; Festivals and Plays, by 
Percival Chubb and associates; Pag- 


eants and Pageantry, by Orr & 
Bates (Ginn & Co., New York); 
Dramatie Festivals, by Anna T. 


Craig (Putnams, New York); Folk 
Festivals, by Mary Master Needham 
(Heubsch, New York). 

The Social Center and Wider Use 
of the School Plant—In October, 
1912, a long sought result was gained 
in New York City, when the Board 
of Education threw open eight pub- 
lie school buildings for political dis- 
cussion. This work, viewed experi- 
mentally for the present year, will 
doubtless be greatly extended in sub- 
sequent political campaigns, and will 
influence the policy of many other 
cities and states. The state plat- 
forms of all political parties in vari- 
ous parts of the country contained an 
endorsement of the use of school 
buildings as political gathering 
places, primary polls, election polls, 
etc. The chairmen of the several 
national campaign committees like- 
wise issued statements strongly en- 
dorsing the social-center idea. The 
movement for the civic and political 
use of school buildings may now be 
regarded as nation-wide and is sure 
to change the school policy of a 
hundred cities within the next. two 
years. 

The division of recreation of the 
Child Hygiene Department of the 
Sage Foundation (Sage Foundation, 
New York) continues its work of 
promotion for the wider use of school 
buildings. 

At the annual convention of the 
Playground and Reereation Associa- 
tion of America, held in Cleveland in 
May, the social-center idea played a 
very large part. The various reports 
and discussions of this. convention 
can be obtained from the Playground 
- and Recreation Association of Amer- 
ica, New York. 

The Social Center Association of 
America, Astor Place, New York, con- 
tinued through the year a propa- 
ganda general in character. 

The New York Social Center Com- 
mittee, organized in March, 1912, 


financed by private subscriptions, is 


now conducting an exhaustive experi- 
ment in the wider use of school 
buildings along democratic self-sup- 
porting lines. This committee has 
obtained from the New York Board 
of Education authority to try experi- 
ments at its discretion in a regular 
public school building, Publie School 
63 in the lower east side of New 
York. The activities so far devel- 
oped have been: public open-air danc- 
ing; public indoor dancing; Camp 
Fire Girls’ work with a number of 
groups; political discussion in the 
large auditorium; a social and civic 
club, self-governing, made up from 
the neighborhood; a local citizens’ 
committee with authority to gather 
and expend money through a charge 
for admission and other methods; 
a local self-governing and_ self-sup- 
porting orchestra which provides 
music for public meetings, ete. A 
moving-picture show will be installed 
shortly and conducted on a com- 
mercial basis, its profits being de- 
voted to the embellishment of the 
school building or the inauguration 
of non-profitable activities. The pub- 
lic dances were markedly successful, 
being attended by from four to six 
hundred people nightly, who paid five 
cents admission, the dances produc- 
ing a nightly profit of about $30. It 
proved possible to maintain complete 
order without the presence of any 
other officials than the local com- 
mittee of citizens who inaugurated 
the dances. Both sexes and all ages 
were present. The general idea of 
the New York Social Center Com- 
mittee is to demonstrate that the 
public school buildings can be used 
as organizing centers for community 
life, complete democracy and local 
self-government being possible and 
the elements of self-support being 
very prominent. This experiment 
will probably demonstrate that New 
York City ean double its public 
recreation activities and at the same 
time reduce its expenditures on rec- 
reation, with a great resultant stim- 
ulation of neighborhood spirit and 
self-respect. (New York Social Cen- 
ter Committee, 50 Madison Avenue, 
New York.) 

A very rapid development of true 
social centers has taken ‘place in 
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the southwest, especially in Texas, 
where more than a score of rural 
schools have been turned into coun- 
try-side clubhouses and civic agencies 
on holidays and after school hours. 
(Extension Division, University of 
Texas. ) 

The Theatre—No radical move- 
ment toward the improvement of 
the theatre is to be noted during 
1912; The drama leagues, founded 
to encourage good plays, and to in- 
fluence public taste regarding drama, 
have gradually increased in number 
and are now to be found in Chicago, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Spokane, Madi- 
son, Brooklyn, Hartford and _ else- 
where, with state branches in New 
York and other states. The gener- 
osity of public-spirited individuals 
has given to Northampton, Mass., a 
municipal theatre. The concentrated 
nature of American drama, on its 
business side, the domination of a 
few New York syndicates over the 
theatrical circuits of most of the 
country and of certain New York and 
western vaudeville syndicates over 
the vaudeville theatres of the entire 
country, stand as a serious and ap- 
parently a permanent obstacle in the 
way of dramatic improvement. The 
creation of municipal theatres or of 
stock companies playing in school 
auditoriums, etc., supported codpera- 
tively or by the government, ap- 
pears to be the only probable outlet 
from the present thoroughly bad 
situation. 

A children’s theatre was opened in 
New York in December, on the roof 
of the Century Theatre, late the New 
Theatre (see AMERICAN YEAR Book, 
1911, p. 332). 

American audiences were reminded 
of the potential importance of drama, 
as a social and educational force, by 
the visit of the Irish Players dur- 
ing the spring of 1912. The Irish 
Players, through the control of only 
a single theatre in Dublin, have stim- 
ulated the creation of an entire dra- 
matic literature, much of it of noth- 
ing less than first rank, and have 
contributed largely to the growth 
of national self-consciousness along 
esthetic lines throughout Ireland. 
They achieved a very marked suc- 


Civic Responsibility for Leisure 
Time.—The question of substitutes 
for the saloon, the commercialized 
dance hall, ete., has been kept in a 
state of agitation by a number of 
sensational events, notably the police 
scandal in New York and the strug- 
gle over white slavery and vice in 
Chicago (see VII, Municipal Govern- 
ment). A growing number of au- 
thorities are coming to agree. that 
any conceivable form of regulation, 
as an ultimate solution of the 
saloon, gambling and vice problem, 
must of necessity fail. An increasing. 
number of thinkers have come to re- 
gard the saloon, vice, ete., as being 
primarily a terrible evidence of the 
failure of the American communities 
to provide wholesome channels for 
the expression of social instinct, emo- 
tional exuberance and legitimate in- 
terest as between the sexes. This 
growing public view will result in 
many important movements in com- 
ing years, but as yet has not af- 
fected results in any visible way. 
Isolated examples of the tendency to 
seek substitutes for vicious amuse- 
ment are seen in the municipal dance 
halls of Cleveland, which have been 
phenomenally successful; in the work ~ 
of the Social Center Corporation, 
which has recently established a 
large model dance hall in Newark, 
N. J.; in the growth of the so-called 


“Dreamland” dance halls in St. 
Louis, Milwaukee, Cleveland, ete. 
The agitation for social centers, 


adult playgrounds, the opening of 
the churches to social use, and all 
allied movements, are drawing for 
argument more and more extensively 
on the oppressive facts, which are be- 
coming universally known, relative to 
the “white-slave traffic’ and the al- 
lianece between politics and the saloon. 

Recreation commissions or analo- 
gous bodies, all of relatively recent 
establishment, are now operating in 
St. Louis, Milwaukee, Kansas City, 
Portland, Oregon, and New York. 
These commissions assume the gen- 
eral function of investigation and 
the formulation of municipal policies 
with reference to leisure time; in 
addition they frequently administer 
some or all of the recreation facili- 


cess and will return during 1912-13.| ties which are now being conducted 


(See also XXXII, The Drama.) 


by municipalities. The New York 
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Recreation Commission will, during 
1913, operate gymnasia, recreation 
piers, playgrounds, and possibly an 
indoor recreation center on a self- 
supporting basis. This body has like- 
wise been called on by the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment of New 
York to present, for consideration of 
the .city authorities, a large pro- 
gramme of municipal action in the 
leisure-time field. 

Motion pictures continue to hold 
the field as the great leisure-time 
avocation, reaching more people than 
are known to patronize any other 
form of recreation save the saloon. 
In October, 1912, there were about 
16,000 motion-picture theatres in the 
United States, with a daily audience 
of probably 7,000,000. Of this au- 
dience probably 1,000,000 were chil- 
dren. Motion pictures were being 
produced at the rate of about 100 
subjects per week, each subject being 
duplicated a hundred times or more 
and being seen in the course of a 
month by more than _ 10,000,000 
people. The situation with reference 
to patents, peculiarities in the dis- 
tribution of films, ete., which was 
outlined in the YraR Boox for 1911 
(p. 332), still holds good. In place 
of two large rival companies, there 
are now three, known as the Motion 
Picture Patents Co., the Universal 
Film Mfg. Co., and the Film Supply 
Co. of America. In addition the 
Kinemacolor Co., producing motion 
' pictures in color photography, have 
increased the number of _ their 
theatres and are now producing new 
films weekly for the American mar- 
ket. The number of special-release 
films and feature films has gradually 
increased, these being exploited ac- 
cording to state-right arrangements 
and in theatres devoted to them ex- 
clusively. Thus far there has been 
no distinct evidence of any cessa- 
tion in the growing popularity of 
motion pictures, and there has been, 
by general consent, a visible improve- 
ment in the average quality; but the 
American motion picture show is still 
far lower in its general quality than 
the average film show that may be 
seen in almost any of the European 
countries. This is true, especially 
of the local methods of exhibition 
and the features, such as vaudeville 


and music, which are used to supple: 
ment the films. 

Motion pictures have been used 
during 1912 for various journalistic 
and political purposes. A violent 
controversy raged over a series of 
films in which the Mormon church 
was attacked through methods of 
dramatic presentation. A film pro- 
duced under the auspices of the 
American Federation of Labor, dram- 
atizing the story of the McNamara 
brothers and defending them, was 
circulated prior to the confession of 
the McNamara brothers and served 
to focus the attention of many com- 
munities on the journalistic possi- 
bilities of motion pictures. An in- 
creasing number of propagandist films 
along civic and educational lines 
have been produced, dealing with 
topics all the way from the “loan- 
shark” evil to the planning of cities. 
Accident prevention has been taught | 
through motion pictures. Motion 
pictures are beginning to be used 
in industrial education, as in in- 
structing locomotive engineers and 
firemen in methods of operation. The 
export trade in motion pictures has 
become enormous, the total volume 
for the year ending June 30, 1912, 
being, according to federal statistics, 
80,000,000 ft. It is a noticeable 
fact that those American producers 
who are exporting largely to other 
countries, where they are compelled 
to compete without tariff protection 
against French and Italian manufac- 
turers, show a marked improvement 
in the quality of their output, and 
America receives the benefit of this 
competitive influence. i 

The possibility of the use of motion 
pictures for regular school instrue- 
tion has been greatly advanced 
through the placing on the market 
of the Edison miniature machine 
called the “home kinetoscope.” This 
machine can be operated by prac- 
tically anyone under conditions of | 
perfect safety, as it uses only a low- 
power lamp and its film is fireproof. 
Regarding his plans for the home 
kinetoseope, Mr. Edison has stated: 
“We are going to have pictures cov- 
ering completely the eight years’ 
course of study in the elementary 
schools, and for an hour every day 
during the eight years the children ‘ 
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will be taught through the medium 
of motion pictures.” 

The National Board of Censorship 
of Motion Pictures (New York) has 
continued in practically complete 
control of the motion pictures ex- 
hibited in America. This control 
is limited in the main to the moral 
aspects of the picture film, and has 
been remarkably effective from this 
standpoint. Complaints against mo- 
tion pictures as causing a lowering 
of moral standards have largely 
ceased and numerous investigators 
in different parts of the country have 
reported that, while the intellectual 
quality of the average motion pic- 
ture is still rather poor, the moral 
quality is acceptable. The Na- 
tional Board of Censorship is at 
present censoring the programmes of 
nearly 16,000 theatres and is utiliz- 
ing the services of a committee of 
volunteers of about 70 members. 
Local committees in about a hun- 
dred cities receive and act on the 
reports of the National Board of 
Censorship. The film is censored 
from sample copies, and changes or 
eondemnations are carried out in 
such manner that all subsequent 
copies made from the original nega- 
tive print are accommodated to the 
orders of the board. The board re- 
ports a prohibition of objectionable 
films during the past three years to 
the amount of about $2,000,000. It 
maintains an educational department 
devoted to the encouragement of im- 
proved uses of films for civic propa- 
ganda, schools, ete., and to the pro- 
motion of local regulative laws 
throughout the country. 

In the local regulation of motion 
pictures, the Chicago police board 
censorship has continued its work. 
Portland, Ore., has established a film 
censorship. The Detroit police exer- 
eise an inquisitorial power over mo- 
tion-picture films. The commission 
appointed by the Mayor of New York 
reported its findings in December, 
1911, in the form of a comprehensive 
ordinance designed to govern the en- 
tire subject of motion-picture thea- 
tres, including not merely the films, 
but the methods of building construc- 
tion, ventilation. sanitation, lighting 
and general policing. This proposed 
ordinance, called the Folks ordinance, 


can be obtained through application 
to the National Board of Censorship. 
The ordinance was passed by the 
Board of Aldermen in December, but 
was vetoed by Mayor Gaynor on Dec. 
31 because of the censorship clause. 

The federal Government has be- 
come an important factor in the 
motion-picture situation, not only 
through the constant patent litiga- 
tions which still continue and 
through the copyright question, but 
through the interest of Congress in 
the moral character of films. The 
interstate shipment of prizefight pic- 
tures was forbidden by act of Con- 
gress at its last session. 

The exhibitors of several states 
have organized into a national asso- 
ciation of exhibitors which held its 
second convention at Chicago in 
August, 1912. This association has 
no clearly defined programme as yet. 

Summary.——To sum up the above 
disconnected review: It may be 
pointed out, taking New York City 
as a typical American community, 
that New York spends annually 
about $700,000 for public recreation 
for its people and about $23,000,000 
for policemen and jails to take care 
of individuals who have gone wrong 
largely because of unsupervised rec- 
reation. The lecture centers of New 
York entertain possibly 15,000 people 
a night, but the saloons, merely to 
pay their excise tax to the state, 
must entertain at least 500,000 peo- 
ple a day, including Sundays. A 
similar inadequacy of public effort 
in the recreation field is seen in the 
field of the regulation of commercial- 
ized amusements. Some of these 
amusements, like the moving-picture 
shows, are either unregulated or 
regulated through chaotic laws 
framed in ignorance of the real needs 
alike of the people and of the busi- 
ness. The saloon is regulated by 
blue laws imposed from outside the 
city, which are neither enforceable 
nor supported by public opinion. 
Under these conditions New York is 
confronted with the duty of either 
adequately supervising its commer- 
cialized amusements. now largely 
unsupervised, or developing an enor- 
mous yolume of municipalized recrea- 
tion as a substitute for these destrue- 
tive forms of amusement. 
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All that can be told about things 
that have: happened in the interests 
of the public, in the field of recrea- 
tion, is small indeed compared with 
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the things that have not happened 
and that must happen before America 
can become socially, politically or 
morally sound. 


THE BOY SCOUTS AND CAMP FIRE GIRLS 


Ler F. Hanmer 


The Boy Scouts of America, incor- 
porated under the laws of the Dis- 
trict. of Columbia, February, 1910, 
has for its purpose “to help boys to 
become useful, self-reliant and manly 
citizens,” This it proposes to do by 
means of a programme of wholesome 
and attractive activities. 

The organization consists of a Na- 
tional Council, operating through an 
executive board, with headquarters at 
200, Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Throughout the United States, local 
councils have been organized to have 
charge of the scout activities. These 
local councils are citizens’ organiza- 
tions, and have in their membership 
representatives from all the impor- 
tant groups and interests in the com- 
munity. For most local councils 
there is a scout commissioner, who 
represents the council in dealing with 
the national headquarters. Under 
his immediate supervision there are 
scout masters, varying in number ac- 
cording to the number of boys en- 
rolled in the local organization. Each 
scout master has charge of a troop 
which consists of two or more patrols 
of eight boys each. Each patrol has 
a leader and an assistant leader, se- 
lected from their own number. Prac- 
tically all of this work is voluntary. 
In some of the larger centers it has 
been necessary to employ a scout ex- 
ecutive. 

For the national organization there 
is a chief scout and several national 
scout commissioners, who are ex- 
officio members of the executive 
board. The chief scout is chairman 
of a committee on scoutecraft con- 
sisting of experts on woodcraft, camp- 
eraft, athletics, health, ete. The busi- 
ness of the organization is under the 
immediate direction of a chief scout 
executive and his corps of depart- 
ment secretaries and field secretaries. 
The organization is supported by 
voluntary contributions and by a 
small margin from the sale of badges, 


uniforms, books and other scout 
equipment. 
Before a boy scout becomes a scout 


he must promise: 


On my honor I will do my best: 

To do my duty to God and my coun- 
try, and to obey the scout law; 

To help other people at all times; 

To keep myself physically strong, 
mentally awake, and morally straight. 


Each scout is expected to do a “good 
turn” for some one each day. 

There are three classes of scouts— 
tenderfoot, second-class scout, and 
first-class scout. Requirements for 
these classes are given in detail in 
the Handbook of the organization. 
In addition to meeting the require- 
ments for the three classes of scout- 
craft, boys may win certain merit 
badges for proficiency in given lines 
of activity, such as art, astronomy, 
athletics, ete. There are 56 activities 
for which. merit badges are given. 

The scout masters are selected with 
the greatest care, and certificates are 
issued to them only after they have 
been endorsed by their local council, 
or, in cases where councils are not or- 
ganized, by reliable citizens in the 
community. 

The status of the movement on 
Dec. 26 was as follows: 


OCA COUN CHIR onic thetey en atesesiete 465 
DCOUL: AMASEOEA) Ltretay wives eon cilals 6,920 
Assistant scout masters ....... 1,258 
Towns and cities having one or 

MOTO CYOODSi ieee a eae cians ole sbl ates 3,990 


Men on local councils and com- 
mittees (about) 14,000 
Boys enrolled (about)......... 300,000 


Camp Fire Girls of America—In 
March, 1912, the Camp Fire Girls 
of America was incorporated under 
the laws of the District of Columbia. 
The stated object of the organization 
is “to apply the power of organiza- 
tion to the promotion of such activi- 
ties for girls as will most effectively 
make for physical vitality, personal 
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efficiency, and spiritual and intellec- eens street, New York City, 


tual vigor, as well as to preserve the 
largest possible amount of beauty, 
inspiration and romance in their 
daily lives.” 

The national body consists of a 
board of electors, whose chief func- 
tion is the election of a board of 
managers to carry on the work of 
organization. From the board of 
managers is appointed an executive 
committee, which exercises the usual 
executive functions and controls the 
organization and direction of the ac- 
tivities, finances, promotion and pub- 
licity. 

The symbol of the organization is 
fire; the watchwords are “Work, 
Health, and Love’; the call is “Wo- 
helo,” which is formed from the first 
two letters of the watchwords. The 
law of the Camp Fire Girls is: “Seek 
beauty; give service; pursue knowl- 
edge; be trustworthy; hold on to 
health; glorify work; be happy.” 

There are three grades of Camp 
Fire Girls—wood gatherer, fire 
maker, torch bearer. A girl who 
wishes to join the organization must 
announce her decision to become a 

Camp Fire Girl at a monthly meet- 
ing of her local group and repeat the 
law of the camp fire. To become a 
fire maker a girl must have been a 
wood gatherer for not less than threé 
months, and have met the 14 definite 
requirements given in the Camp Fire 
Book. 

The person in charge of a local 
camp fire is known as the guardian 
of the fire. She secures her com- 
mission from the national head- 


after she has satisfied the board of 
managers that she is fitted for the 
position. When several camp fires 
have been formed in one community, 
a chief guardian may be appointed, 
whose task it is to unify the camp 
fires under her jurisdiction. 

Honors may be won by the girls 
in crafts as follows: health craft, 
home craft, nature lore, camp craft, 
hand craft, business, patriotism. 

Some of the requirements pre- 
seribed for the grade of fire maker 
indicate the nature of the activities: 
To help prepare and serve, together 
with the other candidates, at least 
two meals for meetings of the camp 
fire; to mend a pair of stockings, a 
knitted undergarment and hem a 
dish towel; to keep a written classi- 
fied account of all money received 
and spent for at least a month; to 
name the chief causes of infant mor- 
tality in summer and tell how and 
to what extent it has been reduced 
in one American community; to 
know what to do in the following 
emergencies: clothing on fire, person 
in deep water who cannot swim, open 
cut, frosted foot, fainting; and to 
know what a girl of her age needs 
to know about herself. 

The organization now has local 
camp fire groups in every state in 
the Union, also in the District of 
Columbia, Canada and Hawaii. 
There is a total of 1,018 local camp 
fires and 1,285 regularly commis- 
sioned guardians. Funds are secured 
by personal contributions and a mar- 
gin from the sale of handbooks and 


quarters, located at 118 East Twen- | supplies. 


SOCIAL WORK OF THE CHURCHES 


Cuiinton Rocers WooprRvUrFF 


The Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America held its second 
quadrennial meeting at Chicago, Dec. 
3-6, 1912. Numerous subjects were 
discussed, including questions of 
evangelism, family life, sanitation, 
marriage and divorce, and social jus- 
tice. The substance of the platform 
unanimously adopted was: 


The churches must stand: 


equal justice for all men in all stations 
of life. 

For the protection of the family by 
the single standard of purity, uniform 
divorce laws, proper regulation of mar- 
riage and proper housing. 

For the fullest possible development 
for every child, especially by the pro- 
vision of proper education and recrea- 
tion. 

For the abolition of child labor. 

For such regulation of the conditions 


For equal rights and complete and/of toil for women as shall safeguard 
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the physical and moral health of the 
community. . f 

For the abatement and prevention of 
poverty. 

For the protection of the individual 
and society from the social, economic 
and moral waste of the liquor trafiic. 

For the conservation of health. 

For the protection of the worker 
from dangerous machinery, occupational 
diseases and mortality. 

For the right of all men to the op- 
portunity for self-maintenance, for safe- 
guarding this right against encroach- 
ments of every kind, and for the pro- 
tection of workers from the hardships 
of enforced unemployment. 

For suitable provision for the old 
age of the workers and for those inca- 
pacitated by injury. 

For the principle of conciliation and 
arbitration in industrial disputes. 

For a release from employment one 
day in seven. 

For the gradual and reasonable re- 
duction of the hours of labor to the 
lowest practicable point, and for that 
degree of leisure for all which is a con- 
dition of the highest human life. 

For a living wage as a minimum in 
every industry and for the highest wage 
that each industry can afford. 

For the most equitable division of 
the product of industry that can ulti- 
mately be devised. 


At this meeting 32 religious bodies 
were represented. Originally it was 
confined to Protestant denominations, 
but at the Chicago session this- word 
was eliminated from its declaration 
of purposes so as to open the way 
for the codperation of all churches. 
Its amended declaration is: 


1. To express the fellowship and 
catholic unity of the Christian church. 

2. To bring the Christian bodies of 
America into united service for Christ 
and the world. 

8. To encourage devotional fellow- 
ship and mutual counsel concerning the 
spiritual life and religious activities of 
the churches. / 

4. To secure a larger combined ‘in- 
fluence for the churches of Christ in 
all matters affecting the moral and so- 
cial conditions of the people. 


State and Local Federation of 
Churches—The work of local federa- 
tion has increased during the year 
in the following directions: ‘ 

1. A complete directory of state, 
county, district, city and other fed- 
erations has been prepared by G. 
Frederick Wells. 


| with each other. 


2. Several state and city federa- 
tions have engaged executive secre- 
taries on full time, and in other com- 
munities social service secretaries 
have been appointed to act for all 
the churches in the community. 

8. The Federal Council has se- 
cured correspondents in practically 
all these communities to keep the 
national and the local works in touch 
Special field com- 
missioners of the Council are also 
rendering service in this interest. 

4. The Federal Council is assisting 
in getting these federations into 
working relationship with each other 
and in the standardizing of their | 
policy and work. 

Federations of churches now exist 
in the following states: 


Arizona New York 
Connecticut North Dakota 
Illinois Ohio 

Indiana Pennsylvania 
Maine Rhode Island 
Massachusetts South Dakota 
Michigan Utah 
Minnesota Vermont 
Nebraska West. Virginia 
New Hampshire Wisconsin 
New Jersey 


A Cabinet of Social Secretaries.— 
The secretaries of the several church 
bodies now organized for social-serv- 
ice work have formed a “secretarial 
cabinet” and are issuing their litera- 
ture and doing their work in codpera- 
tion. The members of the cabinet 
are: 

Charles S. Macfarland, representing 
constituent denominations of the 
Federal Council; Henry A. Atkinson, 
secretary of the Congregational 
Brotherhood, 19 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago; Samuel Z. Batten, 
secretary of the Baptist Commission 
on Social Service, 1701 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia; Frank M. 
Crouch, field secretary of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Joint Commission, 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York; 
Charles Stelzle, superintendent of the 
Presbyterian Bureau of Social Ser- 
vice, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York; 
Harry F. Ward, secretary of the 
Methodist Federation for Social Ser- 
vice, Oak Park, Ill.; Warren H. Wil- 
son, superintendent of the Presby- 
terian Department of (the Church 
and Country Life, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
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The Men and Religion Forward 
Movement reached its culmination in 
the Christian Conservation Congress, 
described as being “in behalf of a 
World Christian Brotherhood,” held 
in New York City, April 19-24. Steps 
to continue the work of the cam- 
paign throughout the year were taken 
in 75 cities. 

The General Commission of the 
Episcopal Church, Rt. Rev. William 
Lawrence, D. D., Bishop of Massa- 
chusetts, chairman, has issued elab- 
orate outlines for parish and dio- 
cesan social-service work. During 
1912 this commission has been en- 
gaged in organizing the forces of 
the Church, diocesan and parochial, 
for service, and in codperating with 
outside social agencies, especially the 
Commission on the Church and So- 
cial Service appointed by the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches. 

The organization of the Church’s 
forces has consisted mainly of the 
formation of social-service commis- 
sions in the various dioceses, which 
should have a general oversight of 
the work of the different parishes 
in their respective fields. During the 
year the number of such diocesan 
commissions has increased from 18 
to over 50, most of which are making 
earnest efforts to meet their peculiar 
problems. Up to date, the General 
Commission has refrained from deal- 
ing directly with individual parishes, 
but has. operated mainly through the 
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agency of the diocesan commissions. 
To date commissions have been or- 
ganized in the following dioceses: 
Alabama, Albany, Arizona, Asheville, 
Atlanta, Bethlehem, California, Cen- 
tral New York, Chicago, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Duluth, East Carolina, 
Georgia, Harrisburg, Idaho, Indian- 
apolis, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Long Island, Los Angeles, 
Marquette, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Michigan City, Milwaukee, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, Newark, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, Oklahoma, Olym- 
pia, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, 
Rhode Island, San Joaquin, South 
Carolina, Southern Florida, Southern 
Ohio, Spokane, Springfield, Tennes- 
see, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Wash- 
ington, Western Colorado, Western 
Massachusetts, Western Michigan, 
Western New York, West Texas. 

American Unitarian Association — 
The Social Service Department of 
the American Unitarian Association 
is not a separate organization, but is 
one of the working departments of 
the association. Elmer S. Forbes is 
the secretary of this department. Be- 
sides the secretary there is an advi- 
sory council consisting of certain of 
the general officers of the Associa- 
tion and the chairmen of a number 
of special committees within the de- 
partment. The Social Service De- 
partment has published a series of 
pamphlets. 


SOCIAL WORK OF RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATIONS 


Frep H. 


Young Men’s Christian Association. 
—At the time of the first conven- 
tion in Buffalo in 1854, there were 
32 organizations on the North Amer- 
ican continent; now there are 2,192 
with 3,633 employed officers, and a 
membership of approximately 600,- 
000. There are 8,612 associations in 
the world. During the past year 
the Canadian National Council has 
been formed in place of the Canadian 
Section of the International Com- 
mittee. 

During the year there has been 
a marked increase in the social and 
industrial service of the association, 
both in the line of promotion and 
actual achievement. The city and 
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town associations now have one-sixth 
of their membership (100,000 men 
and boys) from the industrial ranks, 
and 300,000 others have been reached 
in extension work, through shop 
meetings, first-aid demonstrations, 
educational classes, shop athletics, 
ete. This does not account for 
340,000 men touched in the railroad 
work which now exists on roads 
covering 80 per cent. of the railroad 
mileage of the United States. The 
Railroad Men’s Conference, held in 
Chicago Oct. 3-6, was attended by 
1,550 men, including eight railroad 
presidents, 12 vice-presidents, and 
many other officials. 

The Industrial Department has 
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continued its work in connection 
with the cotton, lumber, coal and 
metal mining, iron and steel indus- 
tries, in construction camps and 
Government reclamation camps. 
There. are now 58 buildings costing 
two million dollars in these centers, 
devoted almost exclusively to indus- 
trial workers. During the year 1,700 
foreigners were taught English, 75,- 
000 reached in lectures and 60,000 
helped by work at the ports. The 
Industrial Service Movement has en- 
listed 2,000 engineering students from 
150 colleges in many forms of volun- 
teer service for industrial workers. 

The work for rural men and boys 
has extended to 70 counties, and is 
being extended through codperation 
with teachers and students in agri- 
culttiral colleges and theological sem- 
inaries, A significant development 
has been the growing appreciation 
of 25,000 men and boys of the im- 
portance of scientific agriculture. 
There has been a 300 per cent. in- 
crease in agricultural contests of 16 
varieties, and a general awakening 
of many rural organizations and com- 
munities. 

There are 724 student associations 
in existence, including 82 in colored 
and 6 in Indian institutions. Nearly 
6,000 students engage annually in 
some form of community service 
during the year, and a social-service 
secretary of the International Com- 
mittee has been called to extend this 
work. An alumni secretary also pro- 
motes social service by college gradu- 
ates in many cities, through codpera- 
tion with the city associations, and 
secures their codperation in move- 
ments for social welfare. 

The work among colored men has 
been begun at over 100 points, and 
costly buildings have been made pos- 
sible by a generous citizen of Chicago, 
_ who offers $25,000 to every city in 
which the colored population and 
their friends raise $75,000 for a col- 

ored Association building. Several 
_ cities have raised such a fund. 

The Boys’ Department of the In- 
ternational Committee has added to 
its force an expert to give all his 
time to work among working boys. 
The non-equipment type of work has 
had a remarkable growth, the sec- 
retaries merely having office head- 


quarters and working in codperation 
with all uplift agencies of the com- 
munity. Summer and week-end 
camps have grown to a surprising 
extent. 

A number of new buildings have 
been provided for work among sol- 
diers and sailors, the work has been 
extended to army camps, and secre- 
taries were sent with the Atlantic 
and Asiatic fleets. The Association 
is now established at ten points on 
the Canal Zone. 

The Men and Religion Forward 
Movement was promoted largely by 
Fred B. Smith and his fellow secre- 
taries of the Religious Work Depart- 
ment of the International Committee 
and of the various state committees, 
and was successful because of the vig- 
orous codperation of churches, broth- 
erhoods and other organizations, Six- 
ty-six major cities were visited by the 
teams of experts, and over 800 aux- 
iliary cities and towns held organized 
campaigns. Hvangelism, bible study, 
missions, boys’ work, social service 
and community extension were the 
features emphasized, and no message 
produced greater results than that of 
social service and regeneration. 

The Educational Department has 
been furthering larger plans for in- 
dustrial and vocational training, and 
the use of stereopticon and moving 
pictures in many forms of educa- 
tional work is an interesting develop- 
ment. Over 68,000 men and boys 
have studied in educational classes. 

The physical welfare of men and 
boys has been greatly furthered by 
the Health League of some 2,700 
members. Over 40,000 men and boys 
have been taught to swim, and 450,- 
000 have been helped in various ex- 
tension activities. 

Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion.—There are now 875 associa- 
tions in the United States with over 
253,000 members. The organization 
and activities are similar to those 
of the Y. M. C. A. Over 550 indus- 
trial establishments have codperated 
with the Association in noon-hour 
meetings and other activities. Ap- 
proximately 34,000 girls have been 
placed through employment depart- 
ments, and 157,000 helped through 
the Travelers’ Aid Work. Especially 
successful work has been carried on 
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in the protection and education of 
immigrant girls (see Immigration 
infra); in southern  cotton-mill 
villages; in helping the industrial 
girl through vocational guidance, 
thrift, summer camps, etc.; establish- 
ing club houses for nurses and art 
students; teaching immigrant women 
and girls; meeting the special needs 
of the country girl, colored and In- 
dian students, and helping the recent- 
ly emancipated women of China. 
During the year the National Board 
opened its new headquarters build- 
ing at Lexington Ave. and 52d St., 
New York. 5 

Young Men’s Hebrew Association. 
—The Y. M. H. A. has 160 local 
branches in the United States. A 
national organization was planned 
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on Oct. 13, at an important meeting 
in New York City. The usual re- 
ligious, educational, physical and 
social activities are carried on. In 
the New York branch at 92nd St. 
and Lexington Ave., there was a 
total. attendance of 182,000 Hebrew 
men and boys during the year; over 
22,000 attended lectures and enter- 
tainments, and over 4,400 joined the 
Penny Provident Fund. 

Young Women’s Hebrew Associa- 
tion—The organization and activi- 
ities of the Y. W. H. A. and Y. M. 
H. A. are similar. The New York 
City Branch was incorporated in 
1903, and among its features are 
educational classes, a vacation sav- 
ings bank, and a Wage JHarners’ 
Theatre League. 


IMMIGRATION 
Frances A. KELLOR 


National Conference of Immigra- 
tion, Land and Labor Officials——The 
most significant national movement 
of the year in the direction of the 
solution of the social and economic 
problems of immigration, has been 
the organization of a National Con- 
ference of Immigration, Land and 
Labor Officials, which meets annually, 
and which is working to establish 
minimum standards of distribution, 
protection and assimilation. These 
include the establishment of a Bureau 
of Distribution in the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, to deal with 
all interstate matters, such as the 
regulation of private employment 
agencies, furnishing employment, and 
protection of aliens in transit. For 
the states, it has worked out a 
standard employment agency law, 
standards for state free employment 
agencies, and certain minimum re- 
quirements for dealing with sale of 
state lands and settlement on private 
lands. 

State Legislation—A number of 
states, whose officials are represented 
in this National Conference, have 
made distinct advances toward solv- 
ing the prevailing social and eco- 
nomic problems due to immigration. 
’ New York state, having the great- 
est. port in the country, the most 
employment agencies, the biggest 
public works under construction, and 


the most private bankers, notaries 
public, steamship agents, and collec- 
tion agencies, has long felt the need 
of helping its immigrant residents. 
It has therefore provided a Bureau 
of Industries and Immigration, where 
any immigrant can get information 
on any subject of importance to him 
—be it on naturalization, land invest- 
ments, classes in English, employ- 
ment, lost baggage, trouble with his 
tickets, land opportunities, rights 
under various laws, accidents, etc. 
Not only does the Bureau give in- 
formation, but it advises immigrants, 
refers them to the agency nearest 
home that can help them, and often- 
times makes a friendly connection 
for them which gives them just the 
lift needed at the time. 

New York state has also passed 
some notable laws for the benefit of 
the alien, including labor, banking, 
steamship tickets, notaries public, and 
property, which stand out as both 
precedents and models. Then, too, 
many immigrants get into dis 
ments among themselves, their rights 
are infringed, and they are exploited 
by those willing to take advantage 
of their unfamiliarity with the coun- 
try. The delays in the courts cost 
them time and money; the transients, 
of whom there are many thousands, 
cannot wait; a lawyer is expensive. 
Many an alien smarts under such 
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wrongs, feeling there is no justice, 
and sometimes in his despair and 
cynicism takes it out on his fellow 
countrymen of less experience than 
himself, ; 

Realizing the need of relieving the 
courts of the detail of such small 
cases, and the immigrant of his in- 
ability to invoke the law, a tribunal 
has been established where the alien’s 
complaints and troubles can be heard 
promptly, fully and without the 
slightest expense to him, If the alien 
is a transient, the complaint, inves- 
_ tigation and adjustment may be done 
all in one day, the matter settled, 
and the alien on his journey. The 
fact that the state is interested gets 
the alien a hearing, without the 
aid of police or attorneys. 

New Jersey has an immigration 
commission which is studying the 
conditions and welfare of aliens in 
the state, and will report to the 
legislature in 1913. 

California has appointed an immi- 
gration commission, of which Robert 
Watchorn is chairman, which will 
study conditions in the state, and 
will be ready for the increased im- 
migration which it is believed will 
result from the opening of the Pan- 
ama Canal. : 

Chicago has a municipal unemploy- 
ment commission; Wisconsin is en- 
larging the scope of its immigration 
work; and Massachusetts is contem- 
plating the creation of a commission 
to look into conditions of aliens in the 
state. 

These government activities indi- 
cate that the states believe that the 
newly arrived immigrant, ignorant 
of our language and customs, un- 
- employed and without a home, is 
in need of a better understanding, 
greater care and protection by both 
states and cities, and that the field 
so wholly left to philanthropy is also 
the concern of the state. 

Benevolent Organizations.—The ac- 
tivities of benevolence have been 
largely concentrated upon our home 
problems. The Council of Jewish 
Women has enlarged its excellent 


work of following up each Jewish 


girl, and through its excellent corps 
of volunteer workers, every newly 
arrived girl, especially in cities, is 
visited by an interested friend im- 


mediately on arrival at her destina- 
tion. 

Another organization dealing with 
this same problem is the Interna- 
tional Institute for Young Women 
of New York City, organized by the 
National Board of the Young 
Women’s Christian Associations. In 
its two years’ existence this insti- 
tute has shown that similar work 
is a pressing necessity in any in- 
dustrial city of immigrant popula- 
tion. For the immigration year of 
July 1, 1911-July 1, 1912, this in- 
stitute reports 3,800 girls (other 
than Jewish) representing 27 non- - 
English speaking nationalities, who 
emigrated to America to live in New 
York City (Manhattan and the 
Bronx only). With a negligiblenum- | 
ber of exceptions, these girls were 
between the ages of 16 and 24, the 
greater number falling below the age 
of 20. 

Of the 3,800, 517 girls could not 
be found. Passing the vital question 
of protection, however, it can only 
be pointed out here that the edu- 
cational and Americanizing agencies, 
at work among immigrants, do not 
reach these women, and that they 
marry in the United States and rear 
their children, our first generation 
Americans,” with little comprehen- 
sion of American standards and lim- 
ited understanding of the conditions 
and influences at work upon their 
children. The inevitable result, of 
inversion of normal relationships, 
wherein children are deprived of the 
natural guidance of parents and their 
premature independence makes them 
“boss” of the family, is slowly dawn- 
ing upon Americans to the point of 
their realizing that the solution of 
the immigrant problem lies not alone 
with the children of immigrants, as 
heretofore believed, but with the im- 
migrants themselves upon their ar- 


| rival in America. 


The problems of transportation 
have been met by the Immigrants’ 
Protective League in Chicago, and 
the North American Civic League for 
Immigrants in New York and New 
Jersey.. The former meets aliens on 
arrival and sees that they reach their 
destination safely. The latter has 
established an Immigrant Guide and 
Transfer Co., which meets immigrants 
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on Ellis Island and delivers them 
to their addresses, thus saving them 
from exploitation from porters, run- 
ners and expressmen, who so fre- 
quently overcharge, rob and misguide 
them. This organization has met 
over 50,000 immigrants since it was 
started, two years ago. 

The National Employment Ex- 
change of New York City, financed 
chiefly by philanthropy, is a unique 
attempt to solve the unemployment 
problem by competition. 

Night courts for naturalization 
have been tried in New York state, 
and there has been a marked in- 
crease in the number of public schools 
offering citizenship courses. Camp 
schools and seasonal classes for alien 
children temporarily resident in can- 


neries have been tried in New York 
and Massachusetts. There is a gen- 
eral awakening on the part of small 
communities to the fact that they 
should not permit. colonies with dif- 
ferent standards of living to exist in 
their midst. : 

In some of the cities, the North 
American Civic League for Immi- 
grants has been supplying domestic 
educators, who are trained in domes- 
tic science and nursing, who go into 
the homes and teach the mothers the 
use of American houses, ventilation, 
sanitation, care of children, prepar- 
ation of foods, marketing, ete. <A 
number of the schools have also added 
school visitors, who visit the homes 
and look after the interests of the 
children. 


COOPERATION 


JAMES 


The Codperative Movement in the 
United States——Cotperation in the 
United States is still disorganized 
and chaotic. New associations for 
retail business, manufacturing and 
banking are still formed each year 
in large numbers throughout the 
country. Many of these associations, 
though bearing the name “codpera* 
tive,” are not such but are joint stock 
companies which restrict membership 
and vote by shares. Only a small 
portion of these societies are federat- 
ed with other societies, and no such 
federation embraces more than a 
small fraction of the associations 
within its state, nor embraces more 
than a half-dozen states. It is there- 
fore impossible to present satisfac- 
tory statistics either of the status of 
the movement or of its growth during 
the year. 

The most extensive form of codp- 
eration in the United States is the 
building and loan association, which 
finds its membership among all classes 
of the population, and is now esti- 
mated to comprise a membership of 
2,333,000. Workingmen in American 
cities and towns also frequently es- 
tablish local coéperative stores, usu- 
_ally rough copies of the British 
Rochdale type; but these stores in 
the East are not federated, and 
struggle single-handed with the in- 


Forp 


experience and ignorance of their 
members, the indifference of the com- 
munity and the hostility of the retail 
and wholesale déalers. The mortal- 
ity rate among these societies is 
therefore high. Several hundred such 
stores are, however, successful, due 
to wise management, loyalty of 
members or local need. The Lowell 
Coéperative Association, of Lowell, 
Mass., thus has a membership of 2,200 
and annual sales of over $200,000, 
distributing about $15,000 annually 
as dividends on purchases. The num- 
ber of such associations has increased 
rapidly during the year 1912, in a 
conscious attempt to meet the high 
cost of living. But much space has 
been given by daily newspapers to 
futile haphazard ventures non-Roch- 
dale in type. These have been ex- 
ploited as “colperative,” and their 
lack of success has discredited true 
codperation among certain classes. 
Such spurious organizations of the 
winter of 1911-12 were the United 
Stores Association and the House- 
wives League of New York City. 
Associations of Recent Immigrants. 
—More hopeful are the associations 
of recent immigrants, of which large 
numbers have been founded during 
the past year. In the East, such as- 
sociations are formed by English 
immigrants, trained in codperative 
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methods in their home country, and 
by Swedes, Germans, French, Bel- 
gians, Italians, Poles, Lithuanians, 
and Finns. In New England about 
20 such associations were organized 
among members of these nationalities, 


earning from $8.00 to $20.00 per 


week, and at least one such group, 
the Finns, have established a fed- 
eration of societies (Finnish), the 
Union of New England Codperative 
Stores, for common purchase of goods 
at wholesale (headquarters at Kaleva 
Coéperative Association, Maynard, 
Massachusetts) . 

Socialist Codperative Societies — 
Associations of immigrant Belgians 
and Italians, as well as. many cos- 
mopolitan stores, have been formed 
during the past year on the socialist 
(as. distinguished from the Roch- 
dale) model. In these shops no inter- 
est is paid on share capital, and 
profits are largely used for socialist 
or syndicalist propaganda, Such a 
store, the Codperative Franco-Belge, 
played a conspicuous part in the re- 
cent strike of woolen mill employees 
in Lawrence, Mass., furnishing strike 
aid, bread at cost and a meeting hall, 
rent-free for the strikers (see XVII, 
Labor). The International Socialist 
Congress in 1910 passed a resolution 
urging all party members and all 
members of labor unions to enter 
actively into the codperative move- 
ment. This was done on the grounds 
that “cobperative societies ies 
are organized to strengthen the work- 
ing class by eliminating the middle- 
man, and also by carrying on pro- 
duction, thus educating the working 
class for the independent direction 
of its own affairs, and preparing the 
way for democratization and sociali- 
zation of industry.” In accordance 
with this resolution the National 
Convention of the Socialist Party, 
held in Minneapolis, appointed a 
Special committee to study codpera- 
tion. This committee submitted a 
favorable report. The number of 
Socialist codperative societies formed 
or projected during the year ig ap- 
parently abnormally large. The 
editor of The Masses (New York 
City) is authority for the statement 
that several hundred societies of 
this type have been organized, many 
of which are federated for wholesale 


purchase of goods. The American 
Codperative Alliance (197 E. 31st 
St., Paterson, N. J.) unites several 
such associations in New Jersey and 
neighboring states. The Coéperative 
League (42° E. Houston St., New 
York) comprises several local asso- 
ciations, and under the able leader- 
ship of Albert Sonnichsen, is con- 
ducting a valuable experiment in co- 
operative organization on a cen- 
tralized representative basis, 

The Right Relationship League— 
In the Middle West the most prom- 
ising codperative movement of con- 
sumers is the Right Relationship 
League (Headquarters, Guarantee 
Bldg., Minneapolis; organ, Codpera- 
tion, monthly). The movement in 
June, 1912, comprised 112 societies, 
and operated 142 stores in Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin and North and South 
Dakota. About 20,000 families of 
town workingmen and of farmers are 
members. Nine hundred and seven- 
teen new members were enrolled in 
the first half of 1912. The League, 
which is now six years old, keeps 
from six to eight organizers in the 
field all the time, establishing new 
codperative groups. The Rochdale 
business principles are followed with, 
however, one notable variation in the 
method of establishing new societies, 
for the Right Relationship League 
ordinarily buys out the existing store- 
keeper of a village and makes him 
manager of the codperative store, in- 
stead of starting a competing store. 
with an untrained manager. The 
Right Relationship League is more 
widely in touch with the codperative 
ventures of this country than is any 
other codperative federation. They 
have for several years convened an- 
nual congresses of coéperators, and 
during the past year have main- 
tained a committee to investigate the 
covperative organizations of the 
country. 

California.—On the Pacific Coast, 
consumers’ codperation of the Roch. 
dale type has been spreading slowly 
among both workingmen and farm- 
ers. The Codperative Journal, pub- 
lished in Oakland, California, is the 
organ of the movement. The Roch- 
dale Wholesale Co. of San Francisco 
sold $159,736 of goods to 37 affiliated 
retail codperative stores in the first 
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half of the year 1912. An important 
innovation in American codperative 
practice is the California Rochdale 
Co. which began business in 1911. 
The company is formed to centralize 
the purchasing power and the ad- 
ministration of local coédperative so- 
cieties, substituting state-wide rep- 
resentative government for the local 
town-meeting form of government 
familiar in most associations of Roch- 
dale type. The California Rochdale 
Co. already (Oct. 1912) manages nine 
branch stores in California, and is 
effecting economy through large pur- 
chases, reduction of unsalable local 
stock, and efficient administration: 
The. security of these stores is fur- 
thermore provided by their consti- 
tutional provision, that each year at 
least, 10 per cent, of surplus profits 
shall be written off for depreciation, 
10 per cent. shall be set aside for 
reserve fund, 4 per cent. to the edu- 
cational fund. This attempt at im- 
provement of codperative organization 
is growing, and may give new impetus 
to the Pacific movement. 
Coédperation Among Farmers.—Co- 
operation is spreading more rapidly 


among farmers than among city 
workingmen. The associations of 
farmers are of many types, but 


usually less democratic and more ma- 
terialistie than the urban societies. 
Coéperative stores are formed through 
the Grange and other farmers’ so- 
cieties, and have grown considerably 
in number, organization and impor- 
tance in New England and Pennsyl- 
vania during the past year. The Na- 
tional Grange, at the annual meeting 
in November, 1912, endorsed a plan 
for the establishment of bureaus of 
information on codperative methods 
by the national and state granges. Co- 
operative manufacture in creameries, 
cheese factories and canneries com- 
prises several thousand associations 
in the northern states. The move- 
ment for codperative warehousing 
(grain elevators) is apparently grow- 
ing more rapidly in the Middle West; 
it is now stated to comprise 2,000 
local elevators and 150,000 farmers 
in Minnesota, North and South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, Iowa and Illinois 
(organ, American Codperative Jour- 
nal, Chicago). Codperative sale of 
produce is yet more widespread, and 


usually involves also codperative pur- 
chase of common requisites as well 
as common packing and shipping. 
Associations for common sale of 
produce are successfully operated 
among fruit growers of California, 
Oregon, Colorado and neighboring 
states. Vegetable exchanges are in- 
creasingly frequent in the South and 
East. Farmers’ unions for the sale'of 
potatoes and fruit are being founded 
in large numbers in Maine and the 
Atlantic states. The Farmers’ Co- 
operative and Educational Union in 
the South, the Society of Equity in 
the Middle West, and the Canadian 
Codperative Union in the: North (or- 
gan, the Canadian Coéperator, Brant- 
ford, Ont.), have been the most prom- 


inent organizing bodies. (See also 
XIX, Agriculture.) 
Coodperative credit has _ received 


much attention in 1912, due partly 
to the successful organization of 
credit unions in Canada and in 
Massachusetts, under the special act 
passed in 1909, due partly also to the 
special inquiries and messages - of 
President Taft which urge the trial 
of certain European codperative credit 
methods to meet the rural money 
stringency. A special meeting of rep- 
resentatives of the states to consider 
this problem, was held on April 1-6, 
1912, preceding the Southern Com- 
mercial Congress. (See also XIV, 
Banking and Currency.) 

Copartnership Housing.—One other 
European form of codperation has 
obtained foothold in America during 
the past year. As a result of Henry 
Vivian’s visit to Canada, copartner- 
ship housing associations have been 
established in 1912 at Hamilton and 
Toronto, Ont. 

No other codperative movement has 
attained proportions large enough 
to deserve special mention, but hun- 
dreds of local codperative associa- 
tions of producers and of consumers 
doing from $1,000 to $3,000 or more 
of business a year are being formed, 
growing or dissolving in each annual 
period. In general it may ‘be stated 
that the percentage of failures is 
unnecessarily high because these new 
societies are unfamiliar with the ex- 
perience of their predecessors. Where 
societies are federated and maintain 
a permanent office to provide model 
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by-laws, to advise struggling socie- 
ties, to advance money in times of 
difficulty, to educate in codperative 
methods through leaflets, lectures, 
journals, auditing of accounts, and 
through affiliation with the Interna- 
tional Codéperative Alliance (Lon- 
don), the movement becomes more se- 
cure and of greater social signifi- 
cance. 

Bibliography. An annotated bibli- 
ography of industrial codperation is 
published in the Gwide to Reading in 
Social Ethics and Allied Subjects, 
by teachers in Harvard University 


VOCATIONAL 


(Harvard University, 1910). For 
English Rochdale practice, see C. 
Webb, Industrial Coéperation (Co- 
operative Union, Manchester, Eng- 
land). European codperation of 
farmers and workingmen is best treat- 
ed in C. R. Fay, Codperation at Home 
and Abroad (London, P. S. King and 
Son, 1908). For codperation in the 
United States, see J. Ford, Codpera- 
tion in New England, Urban and 
Rural (New York, Survey Associates, 
Ine., 1912), and J. L. Coulter, Co- 
operation among Farmers (New 
York, Sturgis and Walton Co., 1911). 


EFFICIENCY 


Meyer BLOOMFIELD 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Status of Vocational Education.— 
The noteworthy features during the 
past year in the field of vocational 
education have been a clearer termi- 
nology and formulation of practical 
programmes in the place of propagan- 
da- work. : 

The best summary of experience 
thus far with vocational training has 
been presented recently by Dr. David 
Snedden, the Massachusetts commis- 
sioner of education. This is briefly: 


1. The presence in any society of 
a relatively large proportion of skillful 
and intelligent workers and directors 
of these workers constitutes a national 
asset; and any country permitting a 
large proportion of its youth to grow 
to maturity untrained as regards skill 
and as regards habits of industry is 
thereby impairing the quality of its na- 
tional endowment. 

2. Economic changes and the ad- 
vance of scientific knowledge have ren- 
dered relatively ineffective such historic 
mon-school agencies of vocational edu- 
cation as the workshop with its ap- 
prenticeship system, the farm and the 
home. The average youth of to-day has, 
on the whole, less opportunity to learn 
the arts of industry under controlled 
conditions than had the youth of a cen- 
tury or more ago. 

8. For at least many callings voca- 
tional education can be carried on in 
specialized institutions or schools where- 
in the controlling object is to produce 
recognized types of vocational efficiency. 

4. It is in no way inconsistent with 
accepted ideals of public policy that 


the state should both support and con- 
trol schools for vocational education; 
and the limits to such support and con- 
trol are to be found only in the effec- 
tiveness of the work which such spe- 
cialized institutions are able to do. 

5. Vocational education under school 
conditions cannot be carried on by the 
methods and agencies that have become 
familiar in connection with general or 
academic education. Vocational educa- 
tion requires the evolution of means 
and methods peculiar to itself, and to 
a degree, at least, quite dissimilar to 
those found in general education. 

6. Effective vocational education 
presents three distinct aspects, namely : 
practical participation -in productive 
work; technical studies related to the 
productive work; and general vocational 
studies designed to enhance vocational 
intelligence and ideals. The right con- 
duct of vocational education for many 
callings and for various grades of nat- 
ural ability requires that the practical 
participation should be the basis upon 
which are to be built technical studies 
and the related general vocational 
studies. 

7. Little can be done effectively in 
the direction of “generalized vocational 
education,” or education by a series of 
exercises designed to prove equally 
adapted to preparation for a variety 
of callings; hence, general courses in 
drawing, mathematics, manual training, 
commercial studies, applied science, 
agriculture, etc, however much they 
may seem to imitate the procedures of 
a true vocational education, are, never- 
theless, usually ineffective and uneco- 
nomical as contributing to yocational 
efficiency. 

8. The principal elements of voca- 
tional education can be imparted only 
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by persons who are themselves masters 
of the craft or the calling which is to 
be taught. 

9. A rightly organized and effective 
vocational education makes important 
contributions to mental development, to 


the establishment of cultural interests, | 


and to the development of civic capac- 
ity. These are, under right conditions 
of teaching, important and valuable by- 
products of vocational education. 


The National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education, as 
the leading society in this field, has 
signalized an active year in its coun- 
try-wide work by appointing as its 
field secretary, Charles A. Prosser, 
formerly deputy commissioner of edu- 
eation for Massachusetts. The work 
and accomplishments of the Society 
for the year are summarized as fol- 
lows: 


It is now giving larger attention 
along this line to a campaign for the 
practical training of girls and women; 
has already done much for this cause 
incidentally and expects to give more 
consideration to it in the future. 

In its efforts to accomplish construc- 
tive work the Society is adjusting it- 
self through the services of a permanent 
secretary giving his entire time to these 
activities : 

1. A clearing house of information 
for the country as to what has been 
and is being done in this and other 
countries. 

2. A codperative agency, crystalliz- 
ing and focusing the efforts of all the 
friends of education in such matters 
as agitation, legislation, study and in- 
vestigation; the formation of prelimi- 
nary commissions, the organization and 
administration of schools. Laymen 
everywhere are very greatly interested 
in the problem. Working relations are 
being set up with all sorts of national, 
state and local organizations, such as 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, American Federation of Labor, 
National Metal Trades Association, 
American Bankers’ Association, Nation- 
al Education Association, General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, vocation bu- 
reaus, and state and local branches of 
national organizations, such as cham- 


, bers of commerce and commercial clubs. 


8. <A registration bureau for desir- 
able teachers of vocational education, 
in order to put school authorities and 
capable teachers in touch with each 
other, as well as to be of service to 
the membership of the Society. 

4. Opening the way for the work by 
getting the right kind of national and 


state laws passed. The Society has 
done much to promote the Page bill at 
Washington. It is now playing a part 
in the drafting of comprehensive legis- 
lation in some seven states. 

5. Promotion of the social aspects 
of vocational education. Nothing is 
more apparent to-day than that voca- 
tional guidance and vocational educa- 
tion need to go hand in hand with the 
whole question of compulsory education 
and the regulation of child labor. To 
this end the Society must work with 
vocational bureaus, national and state 
child-labor committees, as well as with 
employers and educators. 


Training for Business Efficiency.— 
The plans under way in the Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administra- 
tion of Harvard University, and in 
the College of Commerce and Ad- 
ministration of the University of Chi- 
cago are significant of the new train- 
ing opportunities in our higher edu- 
cational institutions. At Harvard 
the business courses are carried on 
in close touch with industrial estab- 
lishments, and in personal contact 
with the employer. Problems in busi- 
ness efficiency are tested by laboratory 
methods in the shops of a technical 
high school, and in the printing plant 
connected with Harvard University. 
The department has established a Bu- 
reau of Business Research which is 
analyzing problems in the methods 
and costs of retail distribution. At 
the University of Chicago school com- 
mercial courses have been grouped 
into departments, such as those pre- 
paring for public service, business 
administration, and management of 
philanthropic institutions. Admission 
to the courses depends on intelligent 
selection of one of these divisions, 
based on a life-work plan which the 
dean supervises as the vocational ad- 
viser to the students. 

F. V. Thompson, assistant super- 
intendent of Boston Schools, in con- 
nection with a special study made 
for the committee on school inquiry, 
New York City, has made extensive 
investigations into the efficiency of 
commercial education as at present 
administered. Mr. Thompson believes 
that present-day commercial educa- 
tion has as little relation to actual 
business as manual training has to 
industry. Our commercial education 
trains only for clerical positions, 
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which represent the least numerical 
part of business (about 15 per cent.), 
and not at all for the buying and 
selling functions of business, repre- 
senting the major portion (from 40 
to 50 per cent.). Courses in mer- 
chandising and salesmanship should 
be added to commercial courses, he 
believes. Boston has adopted this 
suggestion. At the opening of school 
in September, 1912, two large Bos- 
ton high schools have inaugurated 
such courses, namely, the Girls’ High 
School, with 2,100 pupils, and the 
Dorchester High School, boys and 
girls, 1,700 pupils. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


The First National Conference on 
Vocational Guidance, called by the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce and 
the Vocation Bureau, met on Nov. 
15 and 16, 1910, with 300 delegates 
from many cities and states present. 
The Second National Conference was 
held in New York, Oct. 23 to 26, 
1912, under the auspices of the Cen- 
tral Committee on Vocational Guid- 
ance, representing New York educa- 
tors and business men. 

Boston Vocation Bureau.—An out- 
line of the work of the Vocation 
Bureau of Boston, the first in the 
country, will indicate the nature of 
the service. The bureau, maintained 
by public-spirited men and women, 
contributes its services to the teach- 
ers, parents, and children of Boston. 
It works officially with the school 
department. Twice a month over 100 
teachers, representing every school 
in Boston, meet to listen to em- 
ployers, superintendents, occupational 
experts, and others who discuss 
various occupations—their advan- 
tages and disadvantages, and their 
educational requirements. 

A series of studies into occupations 
open to Boston boys is being carried 
on under the direction of Frederick 
J. Allen of the Vocation Bureau. 

The following booklets have thus far 
been published: “The Machinist,” 
“Banking,” “The Baker,” “Confec- 
tionery Manufacture,” “The Archi- 
tect,” “The Landscape Architect,” 
“The Grocer,” “The Department Store 
and Its Opportunities for Boys and 
Young Men,” The studies in the near 


future will be “The Lawyer,” “The 
Shoe Industry,” “The Metal Trades,” 
“The Building Trades,” ete. 

Training in Vocational Guidance. 
—Representatives of schools of Bos- 
ton, Newton, Chelsea, Somerville, and 
Providence have been sent to take a 
year’s training under the direction of 
the Boston Vocation Bureau. This 
training consists of specific field work 
in vocational guidance under their re- 
spective superintendents, with case 
conferences and related lectures week- 
ly in the Vocation Bureau. 

A six weeks’ course is offered by 
the Harvard Summer School which 
counts as a full half course toward 
a degree. This course, given in Cam- 
bridge, has the codperation of lead- 
ing employers, and includes organized 
visits to industrial and business es- 
tablishments, following the college 
lecture, 

Coéperating Agencies.—Nearly 40 
representatives of large business and 
manufacturing establishments, super- 
intendents or managers of employ- 
ment departments have been  or- 
ganized to study with the Vocation 
Bureau the problems relating to the 
employment, unemployment, and mis- 
employment of boys and girls. 

Working in codperation with the 
Vocation Bureau is the Girls’ Trade 
Hdueation League which has issued 
upward of a dozen booklets on girls’ 
occupations, 

The Home and School Association 
prints for its 25 parents’ associations 
the periodical called the Home and — 
School News-Letter, which deals 
mainly with the vocational guidance 
and future life-work problems of 
boys and girls. The Women’s Munici- 
pal League’s education committee has . 
issued an invaluable series of charts 
showing opportunities for vocational 
training in Boston. The Children’s 
Welfare League of Roxbury is or- 
ganizing a plan of carefully safe- 
guarded placement. 

Vocational Guidance in Other Cit- 
ies—Among the important enter- 
prises in vocational guidance are the 
Voeation Bureau of Cincinnati, under 
the direction of Dr. Helen T. Wool- 
ley and Miss Edith Campbell. An 
extensive system of supervising the 
granting of the working certificate 
and the after-school careers of the 
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children is a feature of the work of 
the Cincinnati Bureau. 

The Vocational Guidance Survey, 
in New York City, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Alice P. Barrows, has 
been making an intensive study of 
the industrial problems of children 
in two New York school districts. 
The New York High School Teachers’ 
Aid Association has been for years 
codperating with high school boys 
and girls in the choice of a vocation. 
A carefully worked out plan in this 
direction is that also of the Central 
High School in Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Interesting vocational-guidance  ac- 
tivities are to be found in the work 
of the Consumers’ Leagues of Phil- 
adelphia and Cleveland, and the Al- 
liance Employment Bureau of New 
York. The Vocational Guidance 
Institute of Cleveland and the voca- 
tional-guidance studies of the New 
York, Chicago, and St. Louis Schools 
for Social Workers are among the 
latest developments. 
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EUGENICS 


Scorr NEARING 


The Universal Races Congress 
(July, 1911) and the First Interna- 
tional Eugenics Congress (July, 
1912) have done, perhaps, more than 
any two recent events to call the 
problems of race preservation and 
race culture to the attention of the 
world. The term “eugenics” is be* 
coming popularized. In both its pos- 
itive and negative phases, it is 
recognized by thinking people as one 
of the undeveloped concepts which 
the Nineteenth Century passed on to 
the Twentieth, 


Positive eugenics, involving an im- 
provement in race standards and an 
elevation in race ideas, is primarily 
a matter for education. Custom 
alone, voicing the crystallized public 
sentiment of an age, can determine 
the mating of those of high civic 
worth. That standards might be 
elevated by this means, the available 
facts of biology seemed to prove be- 
yond cavil: that they will be so ele- 
vated is a hypothesis which gives us 
pause. The work of Francis Galton, 
E. Ray Lankester, Havelock Ellis, J. 
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Arthur Thomson, W. C. D. Whetham, 
and Carl Pierson in England, and of 
C. B. Davenport, David Starr Jor- 
don, and F. A. Woods in the United 
States, has given the eugenics move- 
ment an international atmosphere 
which lent itself admirably to the 
organization of an _ international 
congress. The enthusiastic eugenists 
who had hoped to fire the world with 
eugenic sentiment were seriously dis- 
appointed when the Eugenics Con- 
gress broke up without formulating a 
platform or even a working definition 
of the eugenics movement. The cooler 
heads in the Congress held the reins 
taut, however. There was a wide 
divergence of opinion, and a charm- 
ing freedom of expression, but not a 
hint of general agreement on any 
fundamental proposition. The Con- 
gress afforded an opportunity “for 
exchange of views and mutual in- 
struction”; in no sense was it “a 
scientific body, equipped to work out 
a platform of concerted action.” The 
meetings were free of sensationalism. 
On every hand, the unreadiness of 
the eugenics movement for formal 
definition or scientific statement was 
acknowledged, but a firm conviction 
of the ultimate scientific value of 
eugenics was almost universally en- 
tertained. 

Really effective work has been done 
in negative eugenics. Here the ma- 
jority of a society, acting through 
legislation, may segregate or steri- 
lize the defective minority in a way 
that will finally remove any possi- 
bility of their handing on their de- 
fect to a future generation. Hight 
states (Indiana, Washington, Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Nevada, Iowa, 
New Jersey, and New York) have 
passed sterilization laws. The whole 
movement is of recent origin. The 
Indiana Law was passed in 1907, the 
New York Law in 1912. Under these 
laws various classes of defectives, 
habitual criminals, feeble-minded per- 
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sons, inmates of public institutions 
and reformatories and others may, 
upon a decision reached by the court 
or by a board of medical examiners, 
be sterilized by such process as the 
medical authorities in charge of the 
case determine. In some cases, these 
laws are purely punitive; in others, 
they aim to benefit the person oper- 
ated upon; while in still other states 
the object of sterilization laws is 
purely eugenic. 

During 1912, in addition to a large 
fund of magazine articles, Havelock 
Ellis published his Task of Social 
Hygiene, Kellicott his Social Direc- 
tion of Human Evolution, Davenport 
his Heredity in Relation to Hugenics, 
and Goddard his Kallikak Family. 
Mention should be made of the nu- 
merous bulletins, pamphlets, and 
reports issued by the Eugenics Record 
Office at Cold Spring Harbor, Long 
Island and the eugenics laboratory at 
the University of London and, also, 
of a series of “New Tracts for the 
Times,” written by Ellis, Saleeby, 
Newsholme, Geddes and Thomson, 
Horton and Scharlieb. 

Perhaps the most interesting de- 
velopment of the year has been the 
widening recognition, on the part of 
eugenists, that eugenics is certainly 
not the science, and may, indeed, 
be no science at all; A new move- 
ment ordinarily suffers from the work 
of enthusiasts who proclaim to the 
world the discovery of a panacea 
which will prove a specific for all 
social ills. Although eugenics has 
not been wholly free from such mis- 
representation, its evolution is ap- 
parently dominated by a group of 
strong minds which recognizes the 
primal necessity of a broad founda- 
tion in scientific research for any 
effective propaganda. Not until such 
a foundation is laid will the expo- 
nents of this new movement be justi- 
fied in demanding for it a place in 
the hierarchy of sciences. 


SOCIALISM 


i ALGERNON LEE 


The modern Socialist movement | sects existing ‘before that time, with 


dates from about 1848. 


It should | which it has nothing to do. 


It may 


not be confused with the various |be defined as the international move- 
schemes, theories, and communistic|ment of the wage-working class in 
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opposition to the dominant influence 
of the propertied classes, which aims 
at the establishment of economic lib- 
erty and equality of opportunity 
through the abolition of private 
ownership of socially used means of 
production, and the substitution of 
public ownership and democratic ad- 
ministration of all things necessary 
for the conduct of industry on a 
large scale. This summary, however, 
is too brief to be adequate, and the 
reader is referred for a fuller treat- 
ment to the AMERICAN YEAR Book 
for 1910 (p. 634). 

Socialism does not concern itself 
with questions of religion or private 
morality. It is primarily a political 
movement; but its conception of 
political action is a broad one; it re- 
gards the education and organization 
of the masses for self-reliant action 
as essential, while the winning of 
votes and offices is only a means. It 
everywhere stands in close relations 
with the efforts of labor unions for 
better wages, hours, and conditions. 

Beginning in western Europe, this 
movement has spread to every civ- 
ilized country, and has everywhere 
had a persistent, generally slow, and 
almost uninterrupted growth. It 
now counts among its adherents 
from 10 to 12 per cent. of the in- 
habitants of the civilized world. Its 
proportionate strength is still great- 
est in western and northern Europe. 

Germany.—In Germany the social- 
ist movement continues its gradual 
but irresistible advance. At the gen- 
eral election held -in January, the 
Social Democrats polled 4,250,000 
votes out of a total of 12,207,000, 
and elected 110 of the 397 members 
of the Reichstag; with 35 per cent. 
of the popular vote the party thus 
has 28 per cent. of the parliamentary 
strength. It is the largest party in 
the Reichstag, and the Government 
has to hold together all three of the 
other large parties—Conservatives, 
Catholic Center, and National Lib- 
erals—instead of only two, as before, 
in order to keep a majority. The 
Social Democrats take full advantage 
of this state of affairs, not to force 
a premature crisis, but to keep the 
governing powers on the defensive 
while strengthening their own or- 
ganization, so as to be prepared for 


any emergency. They have firmly 
opposed the military and naval 
projects and compelled attention to 
the rising cost of living, which is 
aggravated by the tariffs imposed for 
the benefit of the Conservative land- 
owners. Toward the end of the year 
the Government has made some con- 
cessions on the latter point, but only 
enough to show the inherent weak- 
ness of the present régime, not 
enough to conciliate popular favor. 
The annual congress of the party was 
held at Chemnitz in September. Con- 
trary to widely published predictions, 
this was a most enthusiastic and 
harmonious gathering. Reports 
showed that the organized party 
membership had grown in a year 
from 836,532 to 970,112; that in two 
years the number of Socialists in 
municipal and communal councils 
and magistracies had increased from 
7,729 to 10,432; that 204 Socialists 
held seats in the legislatures of 19 
states; and that the party press had 


been greatly strengthened. No es- 
sential change was made in the 
party’s policy. (See also IV, Ger- 
many.) 


Norway.—A general election was 
held in Norway in November. The 
Liberal-Conservative coalition was de- 
feated, the Radicals winning a clear 
majority; the Socialist popular vote 
grew from 91,000 to 126,000 in a 
total of 478,000, and their represen- 
tation in the Storthing was increased 
from 10 to 23, 

Russia.—The year has brought a 
great revival of Russian industry, 
which had suffered severe depression 
since the reactionary triumph in 
1907. This, together with other 
forces, has caused a reawakening of 
the revolutionary movement, which is 
now almost purely Social Democratic, 
the old Terrorist wing having prac- 
tically disappeared, partly through 
prosecutions, but more largely on ac- 
count of the exposure of the activity 
of Eugene Azeff and his staff of police 
spies and provocators within its 
ranks. The organization of the wage 
workers has made rapid progress. 
The number of strikes in the first 
eight months was almost equal to 
the total for 1904, the high-water 
mark before the revolutionary days. 
Symptoms of disaffection have ap- 
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peared in the army and especially 
in the navy. Mutinous disturbances 
in both the Baltic and the Black 
Sea fleet during the summer caused 
the Government deep alarm. Seven- 
teen marines were sentenced to death, 
and 108 to penal servitude; but the 
effect of the prosecutions in intimi- 
dating the marines and soldiers was 
probably more than counterbalanced 
by the indignation which such sever- 
ity aroused throughout the country. 
In the election of the Fourth Duma 
in the fall, the Social Democrats 
showed surprising strength, although 
the highly complex system of indirect 
class voting, together with arbitrary 
interference by the authorities, pre- 
vented them from electing more than 
a dozen members. For the first time 
in five years, great popular demon- 
strations have taken place—early in 
the year, to denounce a brutal mas- 
sacre committed by the authorities 
in Siberia; again on May 1, to cele- 
brate International Labor Day; then 
in October, to rebuke the government 
for juggling the elections; finally in 
November, to protest against the 
death sentences already mentioned. 
In St. Petersburg, during each of 
these manifestations, most of the 
factories were left empty for prede- 
termined periods ranging from one 
day to a week; 60,000 working men 
and women held parades and mass 
meetings, and the speeches showed a 
tone of defiant self-confidence. Sim- 
ilar demonstrations on a_ smaller 
» seale took place at the same time 
in many other cities. The November 
meetings served also to express the 
determination of the working class to 
prevent the threatened war with 
Austria. 
The Peace Movement.—The full 
power of the international Socialist 
movement has been brought to bear 
against the ever increasing danger 
of a European war. As noted in the 
AMERICAN YEAR Boox for 1911 (p. 
_ 343), the Italian Socialists made a 
brave, though vain opposition to 
the attack on Turkey, for which 
they suffered heavily at the hands 
of the police and the courts. While 
certain sections of the German and 
British press and politicians have 
been fomenting national antipathy, 
the Socialists of both countries have 


‘in every part of Europe. 


been busy allaying it. Among other 
measures, they issued a manifesto 
signed by the 110 Socialists in the 
Reichstag, and the 41 Labor men in 
the House of Commons, declaring that 
German and British working people 
have no reason for mutual hatred; 
that it is the duty of the organized 
workers to prevent a catastrophe “by 
which civilization would be pulled 
down into the abyss, and numberless 
human lives annihilated”; and that 
the enlargement of military and naval 
armaments, far from being a protec- 
tion against war, makes the danger 
more imminent and terrible. The 
only voices raised against war in 
the Parliaments of the Balkan states 
were those of the solitary Socialist 
deputies at Belgrade and Sofia. The 
Socialist party organizations of Bul- 
garia, Servia, Greece, and Turkey 
promptly issued manifestoes de- 
nouncing the war, pointing out that, 
no matter which side won in battle, 
the results would be bad for the work- 
ing people, and urging a friendly 
alliance of all the states in the form 
of a federal republic. Anticipating 
intervention by the Great Powers, 
the Socialist organizations of Rus- 
sia, Austria-Hungary, and Italy pub- 
lished manifestoes exposing the culpa- 
bility of their Governments and call- 
ing on the workingmen of Europe 
to prevent the extension of hostil- 
ities and support the principle “the 
Balkan lands for the Balkan peoples.” 
The International Socialist Bureau 
at Brussels took the matter up, 
issued a manifesto on similar lines, 
and decided to call, instead of the 
regular International Socialist Con- 
gress (scheduled to meet at Vienna 
in August, 1913) a special Congress, 
which met at Basel on Nov. 24 and 
25. Five hundred delegates from 23 
nations there concerted means to be 
used in coercing the governments so 
as to prevent intervention and a gen- 
eral war. In response to the de- 
cisions of this Congress, a vast anti- 
militarist campaign was undertaken 
While the 
Congress wisely refrained from any- 
thing that might savor of bluff or 
bluster, the authorities were given 
to understand that any defiance to 
the popular demand for peace so 
widely expressed might lead, not only 
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to a great strengthening of the So- 
cialist voting strength in all coun- 
tries, but possibly to general strikes, 
insurrections, and mutinies in the 
military and naval forces. As these 
pages go to press it seems that the 
immediate danger of European war 
has been averted, and the credit for 
this is due largely to the organized 
action of the working people. 

United States—The national con- 
vention of the Socialist party of 
America was held at Indianapolis, 
May 12 to 18. Eugene V. Debs, of 
Indiana, was nominated for President 
and Emil Seidel, of Wisconsin, for 
Vice-President. The constitution of 
the party was thoroughly overhauled, 
but no considerable change in policy 
was made. One of the most impor- 
tant acts of the convention was the 
adoption, afterward confirmed by 
referendum, of a clause prohibiting 
the advocacy of crime, violence, or 
sabotage as methods of working-class 
action. This was declared to be 
necessary on the ground that a small 
but active element in the party or 
on its fringes had of late shown a 
tendency toward the support of these 
essentially anarchistic methods. (See 
also I, American History.) 

The Socialist city administration 
in Milwaukee (elected in 1910) was 
defeated in the spring of 1912 by a 
fusion of the Republican and Demo- 
eratic forces. Victor L. Berger, the 
only Socialist in the Sixty-second 
Congress, was defeated in November 
by the same means. But this was 
compensated by the increase of the 
Socialist vote in the nation to about 
900,000, as compared with 424,000 in 
1908, and by the election of an in- 
creased number of Socialists to state 
legislatures and local offices. The 
party organization now numbers 
about 125,000 dues-paying members. 

The Socialist party took an active 
interest in the trial, on capital 
eharges, of nine members of the 
Brotherhood of Timber Workers, at 
Lake Charles, La., and of three mem- 


bers of the Industrial Workers of 
the World, at Salem, Mass. Both 
trials grew out of earlier strikes— 
the latter out of the historic textile 
workers’ strike at Lawrence (see 
XVII, Labor). In both cases the 
accused workingmen were acquitted, 
and the result has been greatly to 
strengthen the revolutionary move- 
ment on both the political and the 
industrial field. 

The thirty-second annual conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor, held at Rochester, N. Y., in 
November, again demonstrated the 
growing power of Socialism within 
the labor movement. Max S. Hayes, 
whom the Socialist delegates nomi- 
nated for the presidency of the Fed- 
eration against Samuel Gompers, 
received 5,074 out of 17,048 votes, 
and 5,929 votes out of 16,912 were 
cast for the resolution favoring or- 
ganization by industries rather than 
by crafts. The same tendency is 
shown by the election of Socialists 
to the presidency of the International 
Association of Machinists, the 
Brotherhood of Journeymen Tailors, 
and some other national unions, and 
by the action of the United Mine 
Workers of America, with a member- 
ship of 339,000, and the Brotherhood 
of Carpenters, with 240,000, in com- 
pelling their officers to withdraw 
from the Civie Federation and adopt- 
ing resolutions declaring for the 
eventual abolition of the wage sys- 
tem and establishment of the codp- 
erative commonwealth. (See also 
XVII, Labor.) 

The Appeal to Reason, a Socialist 
weekly published in Girard, Kansas, 
is now being prosecuted by the 
United States Government for the 
publication of articles exposing in 
detail alleged abuses existing in fed- 
eral prisons. So far, the only effect 
of the attack has been to swell the 
circulation of the paper, which now 
exceeds half a million. Socialists 
are watching the case with keen in- 
terest. 


THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC AND PROBLEM 
FERDINAND C. IGLEHART 


Internal Revenue Returns.——From|,for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
the report of the Commissioner of | 1912, we learn that there were with- 
Internal Revenue of the United States | drawn for consumption, 2,449,331 gal. 
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of spirits. distilled from apples, 
peaches, grapes, pears, pineapples, 
oranges, apricots, berries, prunes, 
figs and cherries, and 133,377,458 gal. 
of spirits made from other materials 
than those mentioned. The amount 
of spirits withdrawn in 1911 dis- 
tilled from fruits was 2,434,045 gal., 
and spirits distilled from other ma- 
terials, 132,166,148 gal., indicating 
an increase of 1,226,596 gal. with- 
drawn in 1912 over that of 1911. 
The government report shows that 
the increase is in the license terri- 
tory. Sixty-two million one hundred 
and eight thousand six hundred and 
thirty-three barrels of fermented 
liquors were withdrawn during the 
year 1912, as against 63,216,851 bbl. 
in 1911, showing a decrease of 1,108,- 
218 bbl. of withdrawals in 1912, as 
against those of 1911. 

The government tax on_ these 
liquors for the year 1912 was: on 
spirits distilled from fruits, $2,694,- 
264.47; and on spirits distilled from 
materials other than fruits, $146,- 
715,203.60. The tax on spirits dis- 
tilled from fruits in 1911 was $2,677,- 
449.02, and on spirits distilled from 
other materials, $145,382,763.32, 
which indicates an increase of $1,349,- 
255.73 for 1912 over 1911. ‘The re- 
port also shows that for the year 
1912 the tax on fermented liquors, 
ale, beer, lager beer, porter and other 
similar fermented liquors, was $62,- 
108,633.39, while the receipts from 
the same source the year before 
were $63,216,851.24, showing a de- 
crease of $1,108,217.85 for the year 
1912. 

Status of Liquor Laws.—Despite 
the fabulous amount of liquors man- 
ufactured and sold, the wet and dry 
map of the country shows that the 
saloon has been voted out of two- 
thirds of the geographical area, and 
from one-half of the population of 
the country, the rural districts gen- 
erally ‘voting “no,” and the large 
-cities generally voting “yes” on the 
license question. 

With the exception of West Vir- 
ginia, there has been very little 
change in the excise situation in the 
United States during the year 1912. 
In the eight states, Maine, Kansas, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Georgia, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, and Ten- 
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nessee, the prohibitory laws have 
been retained. 

Unsuccessful attempts were made 
to repeal the prohibition laws of 
Georgia, Kansas, Maine, Mississippi, 
and Tennessee. 

The states which are under local 
option of one form or another are 
Alabama, Arkansas, Arizona, Califor- 
nia, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, ;Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, New Mexico, New 
York, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, 
Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washing- 
ton, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

The states which have license with 
no local option are New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Nevada. 

During the past year there was 
little or no change in the temper- 
ance situation in Colorado, Connec- 
ticut, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Illi- 
nois, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Minnesota, New 
Hampshire, New York, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, 
Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin, 

California—Under the new local- 
option law in California there has 
been a keen contest over the liquor 
question at the polls, which resulted 
in 140 municipalities going dry dur- 
ing the year 1912. The temperance 
people claim that woman suffrage 
was quite a factor in the fight against 
the saloon. There are now 530 
municipalities in the state where in- 
toxicating liquors are prohibited. 

Arkansas.—During the past year 
there was a contest in Arkansas for 
state-wide prohibition which was un- 
successful. Under local option by 
smaller units, the saloon had been 
removed from 63 of the 75 counties, 
and from 90 per cent. of the popula- 
tion, which condition remains un- 
changed. 

Kentucky.—The saloon was driven 
from two more counties of Kentucky 
during the year, which makes 97 of 
the 119 counties of the state dry. 
More than 75 per cent. of the popu- 
lation lives in no-license territory. 

Indiana—In Indiana, where the 
temperance forces had made such sin- 
gular progress, there was a reaction 
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and considerable ground was yielded 
to the saloon. This was occasioned 
by the repeal of the county local-op- 
tion law. 

Ohio—In Ohio, where the anti- 
saloon forces are as well or better 
organized than anywhere in the coun- 
try, a number of the counties went 
from no-license to license during the 
year. 

The constitution of the state of 
Ohio adopted in 1851 forbade the li- 
censing of the liquor traffic, but em- 
powered the legislature to provide 
against the evils that might result 
from such traffic. An amendment to 
the constitution adopted on Sept. 3, 
1912, provides for the licensing of the 
liquor traffic, but limits the number 
of saloons to one to each five hundred 
of population, less than the present 
number under local option. The 
means by which the number of sa- 
loons is to be reduced and the 
amount of the license to be assessed, 
are to be determined at the coming 
session of the legislature. This does 
not interfere with the present local- 
option laws. 

Maryland—tThe local-option _ bill 
for which the temperance people of 
Maryland had been fighting, passed 
the lower House of the legislature at 
the last session and was defeated in 
- the Senate by one vote. 

Iowa.—The number of saloons in 
Iowa was considerably reduced with- 
in the year, 

West Virginia—The most signifi- 
cant temperance contest of the year 
was that in West Virginia. The leg- 
islature of that state in 1911 sub- 
mitted to the people an amendment 
to the state constitution, providing 
for state-wide prohibition, and a vote 
was taken on the subject Nov. 5, 
1912. The prohibition amendment 
was carried by a majority of 92,342. 
But two counties gave an adverse 
majority, Ohio, containing Wheeling, 
and McDowell. The only city giving 
a wet majority in the state was 
Wheeling. The churches and temper- 
ance societies generally were feder- 
ated in a vigorous campaign against 
a well organized and powerful army 
of liquor dealers. 

Liquor in Interstate Commerce.— 
The shipment of liquors from wet 
into dry territory under the provi- 
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sion of the interstate commerce law, 
has interfered greatly with the en- 
forcement of prohibitory laws in the 
various states, so much so, that the 
temperance people believe they can- 
not have any great advance in their 
moyement without an amendment to 
the interstate law, preventing such 
a transfer of goods into prohibition 
territory. Accordingly, the temper- 
ance forces of the country hawe united 
in asking Congress to pass the Ken- 
yon-Sheppard bill. 

The law at present, as construed , 
by the United States Supreme Court, 
requires common carriers to receive 
tendered shipments of intoxicating 
liquors in one state consigned to per- 
sons in another state and transport! 
them as articles of interstate com- 
merce, and it has been held that the 
interstate commerce transaction is 
not’ complete until the goods are de-| 
livered to the consignee. Numerous 
bills have been introduced, but the 
question of constitutionality has been 
pressed against them, and their en- 
actment into law prevented. The 
controverted point has been whether 
Congress, under its plenary power to 
regulate interstate commerce, can set 
forward the time when the interstate 
commerce character shall cease and 
the liquors be subjected to state law 
upon arrival within the state and 
before actual delivery to the con- 
signee. The Kenyon-Sheppard Dill 
seeks to overcome the difficulty by 
prohibiting the shipment from one 
state, territory, etc, into another 
state, territory, etc., of intoxicating 
liquors which are intended by any 
person or in any manner to be pos- 
sessed or kept or used in violation 
of its police powers. This bill, which 
was introduced in December, 1911, 
was placed on the Senate calendar 
for consideration on Dec. 16, 1912, 
and was under discussion when Con- 
gress adjourned for the holidays. 

The Army Canteen.—A bill to re- 
turn liquor to the canteen of the 
United States Army was introduced 
into the last session of Congress, but 
was not reported out. 

Canada.—Prince Edward Island is 
under prohibition. Nova Scotia is 
virtually dry with the exception of 
the city of Halifax. Newfoundland, 
with the exception of St. John, and 
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a few other districts, is practically 
under prohibition. Quebec has 12 
counties and 648 towns and villages 
out of 1,000 without barrooms. New 
Brunswick, Manitoba, Alberta,- and 
Saskatchewan have local option in 
some form or another. British 
Columbia is under license. A fierce 
battle is going on in the province 
of Ontario, between the liquor and 
anti-liquor forces. Under. local op- 
tion, the people of that province have 
removed the barroom from 463 town- 
ships, while 365 have retained license. 
Prohibition for the Province of On- 
tario will be the paramount issue 
at the next general election. 

Europe.—Great Britain comes third 
in the consumption of beer among the 
nations of the world. Its annual 
drink bill is about three-quarters of 
a billion dollars. The House of 
Commons is in favor of advanced tem- 
perance legislation, but the House of 
Lords has vetoed any such action. 
Mr. Asquith and his administration 
are friendly to temperance legisla- 
tion. 

As a beer-drinking nation, Ger- 
many comes next to the United 
States. The laws of the 26 German 
states are aimed at the misuse of 
spirits. Very little restriction has 
been placed on beer or wine. The 
Kaiser has surprised his own and 
other nations by his encouragement 
of temperance and even total absti- 
nence in addressing students and 
officers of the navy and army. 

Australia—The drink Dill of Aus- 
tralia is about 70 million dollars 
a year. Local option is being intro- 
duced very generally into its prov- 
inces. 

New Zealand.—The local-option law 
of New Zealand requires a majority 
vote to reduce the number of liquor 
saloons, but a three-fifth majority 
for prohibition. The last vote was 
taken a year ago and resulted in 55.3 
per cent. against license, and 44.7 per 
cent. for license, but not securing 
the three-fifth majority the measure 
failed and license continues. 


Organization of the ‘Temperance 
Crusade.—The brewers and distillers 
and retail liquor dealers have their 
national, state and local organiza- 
tions, and with a billion and a half 
income, they are enabled to employ 
the ablest talent as advocates and 
lobbyists, the most efficient literature 
and practical agencies in their cam- 
paigns. On the other side there are 
as organizations, the Third Party 
Prohibitionists, radical enemies of 
the saloon for a generation, whose 
candidates at the last election were 
for the Presidency, Eugene W. Chafin, 
and for the Vice-Presidency, Aaron 
S. Watkins, and which polled 207,965 
votes; the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, with more than a 
quarter of a million members and 
which has been active for 40 years ; 
the Good Templars, enemies of the 
saloon, who have been busy in their 
contest for 70 years; the Sons of 
Temperance; International Reform 
Bureau; National Temperance Pub- 
lication Society; ‘the Independent 
Order of Rechabites; the Templars 
of Honor and Temperance; Protes- 
tant and Catholic Church Temper- 
ance Societies; the Inter-Chureh: 
Temperance Federation; and the 
Anti-Saloon League of America, 
whose representatives occupy 750 
pulpits every Sunday of the year and 
which receives as contributions from 
the churches of various denominations 
a million dollars each year. 

Bibliography.—_United States - In- 
ternal Revenue Report; Excise Re- 
ports of various states; Anti-Saloon 
League Year Book 3 Year Book of 
United States Brewers?’ Association ; 
American Prohibition Year Book ; 
Reports of chureh denominations 
and various temperance organiza- 
tions; Heonomic and Moral Aspects 
of the Liquor Business, by Robert 
Bagnell; Winning the Fight Against 
Drink, by E. L, Eaton; Studies in 
the Psychology of Intemperance, by 
G. E. Partridge; Readings on Ameri- 
can State Government (chap. 7), by 
P. S. Reinsch. 
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CuHartes F. GETTEMY 


INDUSTRIAL UNIONISM 


The Industrial Workers of the 
World—During the year an outbreak 
of syndicalism, which has been silent- 
ly at work among the industrial 
population during recent years, 
stunned the nation by its apparent 
suddenness. Syndicalism has been 
termed by some writers as an ad- 
vanced stage of industrial unionism. 
Industrial unionism had its origin in 
the “mass” organization of the old 
Knights of Labor, but the real rep- 
resentatives of the movement were 
the American Railway Union, which 
conducted the great Pullman strike 
in 1894, and the Western Federation 
of Miners, which conducted the Colo- 
rado strike in 1904. 

The Industrial Workers of the 
World had its beginning in 1904 at a 
conference of officials identified with 
the industrial unions. At a conven- 
tion held in June of the following 
year a platform was adopted in part 
as follows: 


The working class and the employing 
class have nothing in common. Be- 
tween these two classes a struggle must 
go on until the workers of the world 
organize as a class, take possession of 
the earth and the machinery of pro- 
duction, and abolish the wage system. 

We find that the centering of the 
management of industries into fewer 
and fewer hands makes the trade un- 
ions unable to cope with the ever-grow- 
ing power of the employing class. The 
trade unions foster a state of affairs 
which allows one set of workers to be 
pitted against another set of workers 
in the same industry, thereby helping 
to defeat one another in wage wars. 
Moreover, the trade unions aid the em- 
ploying class to mislead the workers 


into the belief that the working class 
have interests in common with their 
employers. 

These conditions can be changed and 
the interest of the working class up- 
held only by an organization formed 
in such a way that all its members 
in any one industry, or in all indus- 
tries, if necessary, cease work when- 
ever a strike or lockout is on in any 
department thereof, thus making an in- 
jury to one an injury to all. 

Instead of the conservative motto, 
“A fair day’s wages for a fair day’s 
work,” we must inscribe on our ban- 
ner the revolutionary watchword, ‘“Abo- 
lition of the wage system.” 


Industrial unionism is not confined 
to the Industrial Workers of the 
World, however. The Western Fed- 
eration of Miners, which now belongs 
to the American Federation of La- 
bor, includes all but one or two crafts 
employed about the mines, and in 
spirit is revolutionary. The United 
Mine Workers of America are not far 
behind, and while still holding to the 
principle of trade agreements their 
organization is essentially industrial 
in form. The movement toward unit- 
ing these two organizations into a 
great mining department of the Fed- 
eration and the organization of the 
departments of building trades, metal 
trades, and railroad employees of the 
Federation show tendencies toward 
industrial unionism even within this 
Federation of craft unions. At the 
Rochester convention of the Federa- 
tion in November the question of in- 
dustrial unionism was debated with 
vigor, John Mitchell, of the United 
Mine Workers, being one of the prin- 
cipal advocates for the adoption of 
that principle. In the convention of 
the Socialist party this year a reso- 
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lution indorsing the tactics of the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World re- 
ceived the assent of one-third of the 
delegates. 

The Industrial Workers of the 
World have issued some 70,000 mem- 
bership cards, but only a small pro- 
portion of the members are in good 
standing. Their aims are similar to 
those of the European syndicalists 
and their method is direct action 
through the medium of the general 
strike, as distinguished from indirect 
or political action through the me- 
dium of the ballot. 

The foothold of this organization in 
America is confined to foreign un- 
skilled laborers, but their strength is 
growing rapidly in Europe. 

Syndicalism.—tThe syndicalist 
movement owes its origin to the en- 
trance into and domination of the 
French trade unions, or syndicats, by 
the anarchists. Syndicalism and an- 
archism both aim to reéstablish so- 
ciety through social revolution and 
the general strike, on the basis of 
free groups of workmen controlling 
the production of the world. Both 
aim to destroy patriotism in favor of 
international solidarity of workers— 
to substitute the spirit of class for 
the spirit of nationality. Through 
the fomentation of multiplied strikes, 
the increasing of the number and 
size of strikes, and the sympathetic 
strike, is created the idea of the 
social general strike, which will 
obtain for the working people all of 
their demands without the aid of po- 
litical leaders. 

The San Diego Disturbances.—Eyi- 
dences of the spread of the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World were il- 
lustrated by the so-called free-speech 
fight in San Diego, and by the strikes 
of textile workers at Lawrence (see 
Strikes and Lockouts, infra) and 
other New England mill towns, of 
the silk-mill operatives at Paterson, 
and of the lumber workers in Louis- 
jana. 

The I. W. W. began to hold public 
meetings on the streets of the city 
of San Diego in October, 1910. The 
utterances of some of the speakers 
regarding the present form of gov- 
ernment aroused the indignation of 
citizens, who protested, until finally 
the common council passed an or- 


dinance defining certain narrow lim- 
its within the city within which pub- 
lie speaking was prohibited. ‘This 
ordinance was so drawn as to pro- 
hibit such speaking within a limit of 
six blocks in the congested district 
of the city. 

Immediately upon the passage of 
this ordinance complaint was made 
to the effect that the council had as- 
sailed the rights of the people to free 
speech in San Diego, 

Although the I. W. W. were ad- 
vised by the city attorney that they 
had all the rest of the city to speak 
in outside of the said congested dis- 
trict, they continued to declaim 
against the so-called invasion of 
their rights. When the time came to 
enforce the ordinance, wilful and de- 
liberate violation was made for the 
purpose of thronging the city and 
county jails, and thus glutting the 
business of the courts. 

The first arrest for the violation of 
this ordinance was made Feb. 9. The 
persons arrested uniformly demanded 
a trial by jury, knowing that it 
would be impossible for the police 
court to afford more than two or 
three trials by a jury during the 
course of a week. Bands of men im- 
mediately began to invade the city 
from all parts of the country. It 
was their purpose incidentally to test 
the validity of the so-called anti-free 
speech ordinance, but primarily to | 
clog the machinery of and to over- 
whelm the city and county govern- 
ment. An armed guard was estab- 
lished at the northern boundary of 
the county for the purpose of turn- 
ing back undesirables, and a vigi- 
lance committee was organized in the 
city for a similar purpose. 

Although there were about 200 ar- 
rests made, these were solely for vio- 
lating the street-speaking ordinance; 
there were no acts of violence com- 
mitted that could be directly charged 
to the I. W. W.; there were no I. W. 
W. arrests for drunkenness, nor for 
resisting an officer, and in no instance 
could it be proved that any of these 
men when arrested and searched had 
any weapons in their possession. 
Their plan was purely one of passive 
resistance; annoying, aggravating, 
burdensome, but not inimical to life 
or property. 
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The Paterson silk weavers were 
the first of the New Jersey strikers, 
but they were followed by the work- 
ers in the Hoboken, Hackensack, Pas- 
saic, and Garfield mills. The major- 
ity of the workers in all these mills 
have been organized in the Detroit I. 
W. W., although at Passaic William 
D. Haywood and other leaders of the 
Chicago I. W. W. came into the strike 
zone, and there were clashes between 
the .two groups of revolutionary la- 
bor organizers. The strength of the 
movement has been difficult to esti- 
mate and similarly demands were not 
formulated with uniformity. Taking 
them altogether they centered around 
wages, with the concomitants of 
overtime pay, the abolition of fines, 
piece payment, and the bonus system. 

Louisiana—A riot occurred at 
Grabow Sunday afternoon, July 7. 
Members of the Brotherhood of Tim- 
ber Workers, a branch of the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World, led by 
President Emerson and other leaders 
and numbering 100 or more, began a 
labor meeting in front of the Gallo- 
way mill, where there was a strike. 
No sooner had the speaking com- 
menced than some one fired a shot. 
Immediately the firing became gen- 
eral, When the riot ended three men 
were dead and 37 wounded, one of 
whom died later. On Nov. 2, A. L. 
Emerson, president of the Brother- 
hood of Timber Workers, and eight 
associates, charged with murder as 
the result of the riot, were acquitted. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor.—After a debate that lasted all 
day, members of the radical wing of 
the American Federation of Labor 
were defeated by a vote of nearly 
two to one in their attempt to have 
the Federation adopt the principle of 
industrial unionism in place of its 
policy of trade autonomy. Two hun- 
dred and sixty-four delegates voted 
against the minority report of the 
committee on education, which fa- 
vored the principle of industrial 
unionism, and 72 voted in its favor. 
The voting strength of the conven- 
tion, based on membership in repre- 
sented bodies, went 10,983 against 
the minority report and 5,929 for it. 
After the minority report had been 
defeated the majority report in favor 
of the continuance of trade autonomy 


was adopted by acclamation. The 
vote was the first test of strength 
between the radical and conservative 
wings and the number of votes polled 
by the radicals was slightly under 
their advance estimates. The vote of 
the United Mine Workers (2,670) and 
the Western Federation of Miners 
(506) was cast solidly for the mi- 
nority report. Other groups that 
lined up solidly with the radical 
wing were the bakers and confection- 
ers, iron, steel, and tin workers, 
printing pressmen, railway carmen, 
and journeymen tailors. 


LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 


The American Federation of La- 
bor held its thirty-second annual 
convention at Rochester, N. Y., in 
November, 1912. During the year 
ending Sept. 30, 1912, 260 charters 
were issued to labor organizations 
affiliating with the Federation. The 
average membership reported, and 
upon whom per capita tax was paid 
by the affiliated organizations to the 
American Federation of Labor dur- 
ing the past year, was 1,770,145, an 
increase over the number reported 
for 1911, which was 1,761,835. On 
Sept. 30, 1912, the membership of the 
affiliated organizations was  1,841,- 
268. 

Resolutions adopted favored the 
initiative, referendum, and recall, in- 
cluding the recall of judges; popular 
election of United States senators, 
workingmen’s compensation with the 
retention of employers’ liability, old- 
age pensions, and the repeal or 
amendment of the Sherman anti- 
trust law to prevent the prosecution 
of labor unions under its provisions. 

Bucks Stove and Range Co. Contro- 
versy.—Samuel Gompers was sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for one year, 
Frank Morrison for six months, and 
John Mitchell for nine months, for 
contempt of court, growing out of the 
Bucks Stove and Range Company 
case (see AMERICAN YEAR Book, 1911, 
p- 351). An appeal has been taken 
and bail furnished, and, pending this 
appeal, there is a stay of the sen- 
tence. : 

Danbury Hatters’ Case.—The re- 
trial of the hatters’ case began on 
Aug. 26 at Hartford, Conn., with 
Judge Martin as the presiding judge 
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(see AMERICAN YEAR Boog, 1911, p. 
352). On Oct. 11, after four hours’ 
deliberation, the jury returned a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff, D. E. Loewe & 
Co., for $80,000, the full amount of 
damages asked, which, in accordance 
with the provisions of the Sherman 
Anti-trust. Act, may be trebled and 
further increased to include costs. A 
motion to set aside the verdict was 
denied Oct. 11, and the defendants 
were given until the first Monday in 
January, 1918, to file their excep- 
tions. It is expected that appeal will 
be taken. 

The McNamara Case.—After the 
conviction of the McNamara brothers 
in December, 1911 (AmpRICAN YEAR 
Book, 1911, p. 352), a federal grand 
jury began an investigation of the 
alleged dynamite conspiracy. After 
some preliminary work.in Los An- 
geles, the jury began hearing evidence 
at Indianapolis in January, the line 
of inquiry being directed toward men 
other than those already convicted or 
indicted, in an attempt to learn who 
were responsible for the hundred or 
more explosions which had occurred 
from Massachusetts to California in 
the last four or five years, and which 
culminated in the blowing up of the 
Los Angeles Times building in Octo- 
ber, 1910. 

The inquiry of the federal grand 
jury lasted six weeks. The three 
charges upon which the Government 
based its search for evidence were: 
(1) violation of the federal laws reg- 
ulating interstate transportation of 
explosives; (2) conspiracy to violate 
the laws regulating transportation of 
explosives ; (3) concealment of 
knowledge of the guilt of those who 
committed any of the other two 
crimes. On Feb. 14, 40 of 54 men 
indicted by the jury, including the 
chief officers, members of the execu- 
tive board, and about 20 business 
agents or former business agents of 
the International Association of 
Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, 
were arrested in various parts of the 
United States. Others were arrested 
later. 

The indictment charged Frank M. 
Ryan, Herbert S. Hockin, M. J. 
Young, John T. Butler, and Frank C. 
Webb with conducting the conspiracy 
through the mail, and named the 54 


defendants as abettors. It said that 
a regular system of pointing out non- 
union steel and iron construction jobs 
was carried on, and that the execu- 
tive members not only contributed 
money to buy explosives, but assisted 
in the actual dynamiting. 

The trial began Oct. 1, and the tes- 
timony of men in charge of work 
when explosions occurred was taken. 
Ortie McManigal was on the witness 
stand for many days. McManigal re- 
lated his experiences as a dynamiter, 
telling how for more than four years 
he caused explosions on structures be- 
ing built by employers of non-union 
labor, and making direct charges im- 
plicating officials of the International 
Association of Bridge and Structural 
Iron Workers. Herbert 8. Hockin, 
one of the chief defendants, was im- 
prisoned in default of an increased 
bond which was required by the court. 
He resigned as secretary-treasurer of 
the Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers in November and was succeeded 
by John HB. McCrory. Edward Clark, 
a former business agent, pleaded 
guilty to all the charges—five counts 
of conspiracy and 50 counts of being 
a principal to the actual illegal in- 
terstate shipment of dynamite and 
nitro-glycerin. On Dee. 2, four of the 
45 defendants were discharged by the 
Court on the ground that the charges 
against them had not been sustained. 
The taking of testimony was conclud- 
ed Dec. 17; on this date also a fifth 
defendant was discharged, and John 
T. Butler, vice-president of the Asso- 
ciation, was held for perjury. The 
arguments of counsel began next day 
and the case was given to the jury on 
the 26th. After forty-one hours’ de- 
liberation, the jury, on Dec. 28, re- 
turned a verdict of guilty on all 
counts in the cases of 38 of the de- 
fendants and acquitted the other two. 
The maximum penalty possible was 
39 years’ imprisonment. Sentence 
was pronounced Dec. 30. Frank M. 
Ryan, president of the International 
Association, was sentenced to seven 
years’ imprisonment, eight of his 
principal accomplices received terms 
of six years, and 24 others were sen- 
tenced to terms ranging from one to 
four years. Six of the defendants, 
including Clark, who confessed, were 
released on suspended sentence. 
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Clarence 8S. Darrow, attorney for 
the McNamara brothers at their trial 
in Los Angeles, was indicted in Janu- 
ary for bribery and corruption of 
jurors in connection with the trial. 
His trial began in March, and he was 
acquitted in August. A stipulation 
was entered into between the district- 
attorney and the attorney represent- 
ing Darrow, whereby the second trial 
for alleged corrupting of jurors would 
be commenced on Noy. 25. 

Detective Burns was acquitted of 
the charge of kidnapping the McNa- 
maras. The indictment against Burns 
charged that McNamara was not 
given a legal hearing in court before 
being transported from Indiana to 
California, and was based on _ pro- 
visions of the Indiana law. Judge 
Anderson of the federal court held, 
however, that the federal law was 
superior to the state law in this 
case. 

International Brotherhood of Pa- 
permakers.—After a conference last- 
ing six days between the representa- 
tives of the different organizations 
employed in the paper-making indus- 
try and the representatives of the 
International Paper Company, a 
joint agreement was reached on May 
14 for a period of two years. The 
agreement provides for an increase in 
wages approximating $250,000 a year. 
All overtime is to be paid for at the 
rate of time and a half. A minimum 
wage is established for all of the me- 
chanical trades and an effective ap- 
prentice system is also incorporated. 
The agreement further provides for 
arbitration as a final determination 
of all grievances and disputes. 

The National Civic Federation held 
its twelfth annual meeting at Wash- 
ington, March 5-7, at which a just in- 
dustrial peace was the key-note of all 
the three days’ sessions. The most 
promising step toward this goal was 
suggested by Judge Martin A. Knapp 
of the Court of Commerce. He advo- 
cated that, whatever the way found 
for the nation to regulate corpora- 
tions doing an interstate business, it 
should include a provision that in- 
dustrial disputes in these companies 
be subject to such mediation and ar- 
bitration provisions as the Erdman 
Act now extends to interstate rail- 
roads, ; 
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CONCILIATION AND ARBITRA- 
TION 


Arbitration of Controversy Between 
Engineers and Eastern Railroads.—In 
the early part of the year the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers made 
a formal demand upon the 52 rail- 
roads of the so-called eastern district, 
not only for an increase of wages be- 
cause of the higher cost of living, but 
for a standardization of wages or a 
uniform rate upon all railroads in- 
volved in the dispute, and for cer- 
tain regulations regarding the opera- 
tion of electric locomotives and long- 
distance trolley lines owned and op- 
erated by the railroads. These de- 
mands were refused by the railroads, 
with the result that, after a long 
period of fruitless negotiations, a 
widespread strike was threatened, 
which would have been a great dis- 
aster to the public. Judge Martin 
A. Knapp, of the United States 
Commerce Court, and Charles P. 
Neill, United States Commissioner of 
Labor, tendered their friendly offices 
to the contending parties. The fed- 
eral mediators acted under the law 
of 1898 known as the Erdman Act, 
but snapped red tape in tendering 
mediation without an appeal from 
either side. This action resulted in 
the railways and the engineers agree- 
ing to submit their differences to a 
private board of arbitration, the 
members of which they themselves 
selected. The board so chosen con- 
sisted of the following members: 
Oscar §. Straus, former Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor, ‘chairman; 
Daniel Willard, president of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad; P. H. 
Morrissey, former head of the Con- 
ductors’ and ‘Trainmen’s Union; 
Charles R. Van Hise, president of the 
University of Wisconsin; Albert 
Shaw, editor of the Review of Re- 
views; Otto M. Eidlitz, former presi- 
dent of the Building Trades Associa- 
tion, and Frederick N. Judson of the 
St. Louis bar. 

The main contention of the rail- 
roads was that the increase of wages 
demanded would add over $7,000,000 
a year to the expenses of the rail- 
ways involved, at a time when the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
permits practicaily no increase of in- 
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come through freight rates; and that 
the engineers are now the best-paid 
men in the railroad service, and an 
increase of their wages would be an 
injustice both to the railroads and 
to all other classes of railroad em- 
ployees. It was claimed by the en- 
gineers that the railroads can easily 
afford the increase if they properly 
adjust their finances with regard to 
capitalization and the extravagant 
expenditure of money for the pur- 
chase, as in New England, of com- 
peting trolley and steamship lines. 

The Board, in its award made pub- 
lic Noy. 24, did not grant all of the 
demands of the engineers, but estab- 
lished substantial increases on many 
of the roads. The Board found that 
on: some roads and for certain classes 
of service the compensation was too 
small, and therefore introduced into 
the award the principle of a mini- 
mum wage for the entire district. 
The award, which dates back to May 
1, 1912, and will stand for one year, 
settles the most important Ameri- 
can labor dispute submitted to ar- 
bitration since the anthracite coal 
strike in 1902. In its report the 
Board suggests the creation of fed- 
eral and state wage commissions, 
which should exercise functions re- 
garding labor engaged upon public 
utilities analogous to those exercised 
with regard to capital by the public 
service commissions already in exist- 
ence. The representative of the en- 
gineers on the Board, P. H. Morris- 
sey, dissented from this suggestion, 
which he said, in its effect, virtually 
meant compulsory arbitration and 
was wholly impracticable. All exist- 
ing rates higher than the minima 
granted by the Board are continued 
in force. The railroads comprise 
nearly all of those in New England, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Ohio, In- 
diana, Michigan, and part of Illinois, 
or practically all lines east of Chi- 
cago and north of the Norfolk and 
Western Railroad. 

New York Joint Board of Sanitary 
Control.—Charles H. Winslow, in his 
report on the work of this board 
(see AMERICAN YEAR Boox, 1911, p. 
349) in adjusting disagreements of 
every kind between workers and em- 
ployers in the cloak, suit and skirt 


industry, shows that in ten months 
1,004 cases came before the trade’s: 


boards of grievances for arbitration, 


the majority being successfully ad- 
justed without the presence of the 
full boards by their deputy clerks. 
Almost 60 per cent. of all cases 
were settled by mutual agreement or 
dropped. Of the rest, 20 per cent. 
were settled in favor of the union 
and 17 per cent. in favor of the em- 
ployers’ association. Among the 
specific improvements of conditions 
which employees have been enjoying 
during the 18 months undey the 
agreement are: reduction of hours 
to 50 a week, extending even to sub- 
contractors’ establishments, where 
hours formerly ran from 60 to 70; 
a gradual substitution not yet com- 
pleted of electric for hand machines; ’ 
the elimination of home work and 
the diminution of overtime; better 
distribution of work in the slack 
system; pay to week workers for 
legal holidays, together with the set- 
ting of a minimum wage for these 
workers and a general increase of 
about 10 per cent. in their wages. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


The Strike of Textile Workers at 
Lawrence, Mass.—During the early 
months of 1912 one of the most wide- 
ly advertised industrial conflicts ever 
fought in New England was waged 
for nine weeks in Lawrence, the 
great center of the country’s worsted 
industry, affecting 12 mills and some 
10,000 employees. The cause of the 
strike was the taking effect on Jan. 
1, 1912, of the law prohibiting the 
employment in factories of women 
and children under 18 years, for more 
than 54 hours a week, accompanied 
by a reduction of earnings corre- 
sponding to the reduced working 
time. The full effect of this change 
was not posted clearly on the bulle- 
tin boards, although the mill man- 
agers generally complied literally 
with the law, which required the 
posting of the hours of labor in 
manufacturing establishments. 

On Jan. 12 an uprising occurred in 
the Washington Mill and nearly all 
the workers of that mill, of at least’ 
two other mills of the American ~ 
Woolen Co., and of several indepen- - 
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dent mills, were persuaded to leave 
their posts or were driven from their 
customary work places. Most of 
these employees who then quit work 
remained out of the mills from sym- 
pathy with the action or were kept 
at home by intimidation and violence 
until the strike was finally ended. 

Prior to the strike there were three 
branches of the Industrial Workers 
of the World in Lawrence, the Eng- 
lish, Franco-Belgian, and the Italian, 
with a membership of about 400. 
Upon the outbreak of the strike, Jo- 
seph J. Ettor, a member of the execu- 
tive board of the I. W. W., arrived 
in Lawrence and by his effective 
leadership was soon able to organize 
the strikers into a militant body of 
elass-conscious workers. The dis- 
turbances in the city immediately at- 
tracted a considerable number of 
other leaders of all grades of im- 
portance and of variegated reputa- 
tions whose purpose was to assist in 
arousing and inciting the masses of 
strikers, and it soon became evident 
that the strike was being directed by 
men. who, speaking at the continuous 
performance of day and night mass 
meetings, were pursuing tactics un- 
usual in industrial struggles in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Many attempts were made to set- 
tle the strike by committees of the 
eity government and the legislature, 
the governor, and the state board of 
conciliation and arbitration. During 
the strike the militia, called upon to 
do a most disagreeable duty, had to 
perform it under most trying’ condi- 
tions. Denounced as “uniform 
drunkards” and as “reptiles with 
bayonets” who were “instrumental in 
preventing the constitutional rights 
of free speech, free assemblage, and 
holding citizens in a state of terror,” 
they maintained order during the 
weeks when feeling was extremely 
tense, without firing a shot. 

Ettor and his assistant, Giovannit- 
ti, were arrested on Jan. 30, charged 
with being accessories to the murder 
of a woman killed the preceding aft- 
ernoon. Ettor was temporarily suc- 
ceeded by William Yates of New 
Bedford, and later by William D: 
Haywood. After a lengthy prelimi- 
nary hearing, they were held without 
bail for the action of the grand jury, 


there being no precedent, the justice 
ruling, for admitting to bail persons 
charged with so serious a crime. Ha- 
beas corpus proceedings were begun 
in the Supreme Court, but the pe- 
tition was dismissed without preju- 
dice because it belonged in another 
court. 

On Feb. 12 letters were sent, 
through the officers of the Central 
Labor Union, to the agents of the 
various mills asking for conferences 
to discuss them. This was the course 
favored by the mill treasurers and 
opposed vigorously by the strike com- 
mittee. But these proceedings were 
retarded by the excitement caused by 
the detention of the children sched- 
uled to be sent to Philadelphia on 
Feb. 24. 

The sending away of children was 
a new departure in this country, but 
is a practice followed by Continental 
syndicalists. It was justified by the 
strikers as a relief measure which 
would enable them longer to continue 
the contest, because relieved of the 
burden of feeding and caring for 
their little ones, whose sufferings in 
such struggles are the cause which 
often compels a return to work. While 
that was the ostensible reason, there 
were others which did not involve 
solely the creature comforts of the 
children, “to arouse sympathy and 
enlist support by parading in the 
streets of New York.” Haywood felt 
that by teaching the children the 
A. B.C. of socialism their cause would 
be helped, and Meyer London, Esq,., 
of New York, declared, at a meeting 
in Faneuil Hall, that “every child 
will carry a flood of protest and dis- 
content throughout the land” A 
party sent to New York numbered 
200 and ranged in age from four to 
14 years. 

Strenuous efforts to bring about an 
end of hostilities were made by many 
interests in Boston, and several times 
these were about to succeed when 
some untoward event in Lawrence 
seemed to make the time inoppor- 
tune to grant any concession. After 
many conferences and the submission 
#f schedules as they were worked out, 
it was announced March 9 by Chair- 
man Ellis of the conciliation com- 
mittee that those who went back 
would work 54 hours a week and re- 
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ceive a wage on the average 37/,, 
per cent, higher than on the 56-hour 
basis, that the increase would be not 
less than five per cent., and the ay- 
erage at least seven per cent. over 
the 54-hour schedule. On March 13, 
at an executive session, the strike 
committee indorsed “the concessions 
granted by the American Woolen 
Co,,” that action being ratified later 
at a mass meeting. 

On Sept. 30 a 24-hour demonstra- 
tion strike was called in protest 
against the alleged unjust imprison- 
ment of Ettor and Giovannitti. The 
trial of Ettor, Giovannitti, and Oa- 
ruso, another leader indicted with 
them, began early in October in the 
Superior Court of Essex County. 
They were acquitted by a jury on 
Nov. 25. 

The Boston Street Railway Strike. 
—A strike among the employees of 
the Boston Elevated Railway Co., 
which controls practically the entire 
transit service of the city, took place 
in June. There was practically only 
one question at issue between the 
employees and the company, and that 
was whether men might organize 
themselves by their own methods into 
unions without thereby endangering 
their hold upon their positions, A 
settlement was made in July which 
gave the employees the right to or- 
ganize as they saw fit. ~ 

Anthracite Coal Strike—The strike 
in the anthracite regions of Pennsyl- 
vania which began on March 31 lasted 
some seven weeks, during which time 
about 170,000 men and boys of nearly 
all the tongues and nationalities un- 
der the sun were in idleness. The 
employers were seven or eight great 
eoal-carrying railroads which direct- 
ly or indirectly operate many of the 
mines in the anthracite regions. The 
subordinate officers of the union had 
the situation well in hand from the 
beginning, and in many instances 
were officially deputized by the vari- 
ous county sheriffs to maintain the 
law and enforce order when neces- 
sity required it. 

Conferences between the union and 
operators led to a settlement in May 
and resulted in an increase in wages 
of about 5% per cent., the abolition 
of the sliding scale, and provision 
for a grievance committee. 


Other Strikes—Among other im- 
portant strikes of the year were: 
strike of pressmen against newspa- 
per publishers in Chicago in May; 
strike of longshoremen in Boston and 
Baltimore; strike of laundry work- 
ers in New York City; strike of fur- 
riers in New York City, which re- 
sulted in the establishment of a joint 
board of sanitary control; strike of 
building teamsters in New York 
City; strike of textile workers in 
Lowell, Mass.; strike of hotel work- 
ers in New York City in May; strike 
of machinists in New York in May; 
strike of cotton weavers in New 
Bedford, Mass.; and strike of silk 
weavers in Paterson, N. J., in Febru- 
ary. A strike of 75,000 garment 
workers in New York and Newark 
began Dec. 30. 


COST OF LIVING 


President Taft, in a message to 
Congress in February, urged an in- 
ternational inquiry into the high cost 
of living, asking authority to inyite 
the nations of the world to a con- 
ference in Washington or elsewhere 
to make plans for the investigation 
of the “high prices that have so dis- 
tressed the people of the world.” 

In compliance with the resolution, 
which passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the early part of Au- 
gust, Commissioner of Labor Neill 
has ordered an investigation of the 
causes of the high cost and short 
supply of anthracite coal in New 
York and New England. The inves- 
tigation, it is stated, will deal prac- 
tically with a report on the relation 
of the increases of wages to the min- 
ers to the price of coal. 

New York State Commission.—The 
main purpose of this commission was 
to examine how far in the marketing 
of food commodities prices are raised 
by inadequate and uneconomical fa- 
cilities and methods of distribution. 
The markets committee reached the 
conclusion as the result of its minute 
investigation that the large retail 
unit or food department store buying 
direct, receiving direct, and selling 
direct is the best economic type in 
point of efficiency, minimum of 
waste, satisfactory distribution, and 
due rewards for management and 
capital. The committee recommends 
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that the charters of the various cit- 
ies of the state be amended so as to 
provide for departments of markets 
charged with the economic and sani- 
tary supervision of food supplies used 
in the municipalities. The depart- 
ment of markets, it is further rec- 
ommended, should be charged with 
the duty of publishing accurate state- 
ments of market needs and prices to 
be sent to producers of food supplies 
so that they may be protected from 
extortion and offered facilities for 


marketing. The committee finds that | 


the primary or wholesale prices 
should be fixed by systematic auc- 
tion in lots suitable for purchase by 
retailers. Such auctions should be 
conducted under the auspices of the 
city or of a public organization, not 


for profit, so that this auction in! 


which all parties interested should 
have a voice would constitute, on 
primary prices, a producers’ and con- 
sumers’ market. 

Massachusetts Commission on Cold 
Storage—This commission upon in- 
vestigation found that cold storage 
was not a cause of high prices, and 
pointed out that any agency which 
operates, as does cold storage, to in- 
crease the general volume of produc- 
tion of certain foodstuffs by making 
it possible for producers and dealers 
to market their stock throughout the 
entire year, instead of being confined 
to a few months, must have the ef- 
fect of lowering prices. 

Report of the United States Bu- 


reau of Labor.—This report on prices | 


for the past 10 years was based on 
inquiries conducted in important in- 
dustrial centers in 32 states and cov- 
ered 15 articles of food, as well as 
coal. On June 15, 1912, the report 
showed, 14 of the 15 articles of food 
were higher than a year before, and 
10 had advanced in the past 10 years 
more than 50 per cent. over the ay- 
erage retail price for the 10-year 
period 1890-1899. 

During the last decade prices of 
potatoes changed most and sugar the 
least. Their advances were 111.9 
and 8.5 per cent. respectively. During 
the last year, bacon, which decreased 
just 1/10 of one per cent., was the 
only one of the 15 principal articles 
of food that showed a decline in 
price, while nine of the 15 advanced 


more than 10 per cent., varying from 
2.4 per cent for milk, to 18.6 per cent. 
for round steak. Of the 15, only 
eggs, butter, milk, and sugar were 
lower, but the price of three of these 
four is normally lower during sum- 
mer than winter. 

This was the showing made for the 
food prices in the last year, accord- 
ing to the report, on the foods inves- 
tigated : 


Decrease in price: 
per cent. 

Increase in price: Fresh milk, 2.4 
per cent.; smoked ham, 2.7; hens, 3.8; 
granulated sugar, 6; Irish potatoes, 7.6; 
wheat fiour, 10.7; pork chops, 11.2; 
pure lard, 11.3; strictly fresh eggs, 
11.8; cornmeal, 12.7; creamery butter, 
15.3; sirloin steak, 17.1; rib roast, 
17.5; round steak, 18.6. 


Smoked bacon, one 


The advance during the decade, 
comparing the price June 135, last, 
with the average for the 10 years, 
was as follows: 


Granulated sugar, 8.5 per cent. ‘ 
strictly fresh eggs, 26.1; fresh milk, 
|32.9; creamery butter, 33.3; wheat 


flour, 39.3; pure lard, 55.3; hens, 58.1; 
sirloin steak, 59.5; smoked hams, 61.3; 
cornmeal, 63.7; rib roast, 63.8; round 
steak, 84; pork chops, 86; smoked 
bacon, 96.7; Irish potatoes, 111.9. 


WAGES 


Minimum Wage in Massachusetts. 
—After six months’ work the mini- 
mum wage commission appointed un- 
der an act.of the legislature to in- 
vestigate wages and living conditions 
of women wage-earners rendered its 
report. The commission recommend- 
ed legislation looking to the estab- 


{lishment of a minimum wage in the 


industries in which women are em- 
ployed (see also Labor Legislation, 
infra). The report says in part: 


The administration of the plan pro- 
posed by this commission is vested in 
a permanent commission of three mem- 
bers. - It is to be the duty 
of the commission to inquire into the 
wages paid to the female employees in 
any occupation in the commonwealth 
if the commission has reason to believe 
that the wages paid to a substantial 
number of such employees are inade- 
quate to supply the necessary cost of 
| living and to maintain the worker in 
Khrealthiccs oe : 
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If after such investigation the com- 
mission is of the opinion that in any 
employment the wages paid to a sub- 
stantial number of female employees 
are inadequate to supply the necessary 
cost of living and to maintain the 
worker in health, the commission shall 
establish a wage board and transmit 
to it the information it has acquired. 
This wage board is essentially a board 
of inquiry and arbitration. It is to be 
composed of at least six representatives 
of employers and the same number of 
Tepresentatives of employees. It is also 
to include a number of disinterested 
members to represent the public, but the 
number of the representatives of the 
public shall not exceed one-half of the 
number of the representatives of either 
of the other parties. with lies CWO- 
thirds of the members of such a board 
agree upon a wage determination, and 
in such an agreement some of each 
party will necessarily be represented, 
the determination is reported to the 
commission, The commission may then 
review the recommendation, may ap- 
prove or nullify any or all of the wages 
recommended, or may recommit the sub- 
ject to the same wage board or to a 
new wage board, but in so far as it 
concurs in the wages recommended, 
after public notice of its intention and 
a public hearing thereon, it may issue 
an order declaring such wages to be 
the legal minimum wages for the occu- 
pation. After sixty days from the is- 
suing of the order it shall be a mis- 
demeanor for any employer in the oc 
cupation in question to employ a woman 
or a minor for less than the rate of 
wages specified in the order. 


The report, based on data con- 
cerning the wages of 6,900 persons 
engaged in the confectionery busi- 
ness, laundry work, and retail stores 
was obtained from wage scales. The 
commission specialized in these trade 
groups. These data were supple- 
mented in 4,672 cases by information 
as to personal and domestic condi- 
tions. In the cotton industry, also, 
wages and some personal data in re- 
gard to 8,378 female operatives were 
secured. The full investigation coy- 
ered 113 establishments in many dif- 
ferent localities, Of the 15,278 fe- 
' male employees whose condition was 
investigated 18,845 were known to be 
over 18 years of age. The figures 
presented by the commission show 
that 41 per cent. of the candy work- 
ers, 10.2 per cent. of the saleswomen, 
16.1 per cent. of the laundry work- 
ers, and 23 per cent. of the cotton 


workers earn less than $5 a week 
and that respectively 65.2 per cent., 
29.5 per cent., 40.7 per cent., and 
37.6 per cent. of them earn less than 
$6 a week. In these four industries 
therefore the commission finds low 
wage rates for a very considerable 
body of persons. 

In the candy industry, with its 41 
per cent. of adult women receiving 
less than $5 a week, a comparison of 
wage rates in 11 _ establishments. 
shows that the lowest wages are con- 
fined to four factories, in one of 
which, indeed, 53.3 per cent. of the 
employees received less than $5, 
while the other seven factories paid 
not one single employee of 18 or over 
so low a wage. The difference be- 
tween these factories in the kind and 
the grade of their product cannot ac- 
count for the differences in the wage 
seale, as both the higher and the 
lower wage scale prevailed in the fac- 
tories manufacturing the cheaper 
line of confectionery. Similar differ- 
ences between establishments were: 
found in the other industries inves- 
tigated, showing, in the view of the 
commission, that the business will 
bear a higher rate of compensation 
than that paid by some employers. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Employment Bureau of the Jewish 
Educational and Charitable Associa- 
tion of St. Louis——A plan was put 
into operation whereby the subscri- 
bers to the charities have become in- 
terested in securing work for the un- 
employed. In February it was found 
that the bureau had on its hands. 
nearly 90 persons unemployed and 
in distress. The subscribers to the 
charities were approached individ- 
ually by a written appeal to the ef- 
fect that work for the able-bodied 
meant not only self-respect for them 
but also more funds for those neces- 
sarily dependent. A list of the un- 
employed, giving trade, age, social 
state and how long out of work, was 
inclosed. Subscribers were asked to. 
tell friends likely to need help of the 
work of the bureau. The roster of 
subscribers was gone over carefully 
and a classification made by occupa- 
tions. A meeting of selected promi- 
nent men was called and they were 
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asked to become chairmen of commit- 
tees of their respective occupations. 
Each chairman was given a list of 
persons in his trade or calling who 
were subscribers to the charities. 
Each committee thus formed com- 
piled a list of firms in that business. 
If a garment worker applied for 
work, the bureau communicated with 
the committee which could secure 
such work and as soon as an open- 
ing was heard of the bureau was 
notified. 

Intercollegiate Bureau of Occupa- 
tions.—This bureau, with headquar- 
ters at 38 West 32d street, New 
York City, was founded in October, 
1911, for the purpose of bringing to- 
gether work along lines requiring in- 
telligence and workers with voca- 
tional experience, as well as with 
solid general educational founda- 
tions. The bureau aims also to take 
up the study of the college woman 
and her work along the lines suggest- 
ed above, or, in the words of the 
prospectus: 


To investigate the present conditions of 
women’s work, to develop new oppor- 
tunities, to establish close connections 
with the colleges and to aid in giving 
information to undergraduates, to give 
specific advice regarding equipment for 
different vocations, and to insure in 
every possible way a wise choice of 
occupation and adequate preparation for 
its demands. 


Up to Oct. 1, 1912, which closed the 
first year’s work, the bureau filled 
244 positions. There were 739 appli- 
cants, 593 calls from employers, and 
over 1,000 women passed through the 
bureau in various ways; 50 vocations 
were represented. 


HEALTH AND SAFETY 


New York Factory Investigating 
Commission.—The life of this com- 
mission was extended by act of the 
legislature, and $60,000 was appro- 
priated for the continuance of its in- 
quiry into conditions affecting life 
and health in the factories of New 
York State. A preliminary report 
was issued based on the inquiries 
earried forward in the brief period 
since its appointment and organiza- 
tion in the early autumn. Twenty 
lines of manufacture (out of 248 in 


the state) were inquired into and 
1,836 industrial establishments were 
visited by its inspectors. All but 200 
of these factories were in the city 
of New York, the remainder, for the 
most part, being in Rochester, Syra- 
cuse, Utica, Schenectady, and Troy. 
Six specific matters were included -in 
the view of the commission: 


1. Hazard to life because of fire; 
covering fire prevention, inadequate fire- 
escapes and exits, number of persons 
employed in factories and lofts, ar- 
rangement of machinery, fire drills, ete, 

2. Danger to life and health because 
of unsanitary conditions; ventilation, 
lighting and heating arrangement, hours 
of labor, ete. 

8. Occupational diseases: industrial 
consumption, lead poisoning, bone dis- 
eases, etc. 

4. Proper and adequate inspection of 
factories and manufacturing establish- 
ments. 

5. Manufacturing in tenement houses. 

6. The present statutes and ordi- 
nances that deal with or relate to the 
foregoing matters, and the extent to 
which the present laws are enforced. 


The commission found the present 
labor laws and factory inspection in- 
adequate and advocated the compul- 
sory registration of all factories as 
a first step toward better control of 
working conditions by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. On the general sub- 
ject of sanitation, covering as it does 
cleanliness, toilet and washing facili- 
ties, ventilation, heating, lighting, and 
the disposal of dust and fumes, it 
was recommended that proper hoods 
and pipes connected with an exhaust 
fan be provided and kept in use to 
free workrooms from steam, gas va- 
pors, dust, or other impurities. As 
a first step in preventing occupa- 
tional poisoning, an amendment to 
the labor law was urged, providing 
for ample washing facilities with hot 
water and individual towels and pro- 
hibiting eating in the workroom. 
The report gave special attention to 
women’s labor, and recommended the 
prohibition of employment for four 
weeks after childbirth. It also urged 
an amendment to the labor law pro- 
viding seats and extending the pro- 
vision to seats during work, where 
the process is adaptable to a sitting 
posture. 

A growing tendency on the part 
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of the New York City Board of 
Health to refuse work certificates on 
aecount of physical deficiency was 
commended, Legislation was urged 
providing that no work certificates be 
issued without a thorough examina- 
tion and approval of each candidate 
by the local board of health, the rec- 
ord of the examination to be filed 
with the Commissioner of Labor. A 
series of special provisions suggested 
by the Molders’ Union for the pre- 
vention of accidents and occupational 
diseases in foundries were also rec- 
ommended. 

The following recommendations 
for legislation in regard to factory 
fire prevention were made: Fire-proof 
receptacles for rubbish, the screening 
of gas-jets, and the prohibition of 
smoking; for rapid exit, the plain 
marking of exits, the arrangement of 
operatives and machinery so as to 
allow free passage and the compul- 
sory installing of fire drills where 
more than 25 persons are employed 
above the first floor; for checking the 
spread of fire, the requiring of wired 
glass in windows and doors leading 
to outside fire-escapes and of auto- 
matic sprinklers in buildings over 
seven stories high in which wooden 
floors or trim are used and more than 
200 persons are employed above the 
seventh floor. Further requirements 
involving in some cases minor struc- 
tural changes are also urged. While 
placing little dependence on outside 
fire-escapes, the commission makes 
recommendations tending to make ex- 
isting fire-eseapes more useful. For 
the most part, the major structural 
recommendations represent a vwell- 
defined effort to make occupancy the 
basis of fire standards with respect to 
floor space, number and size of exits, 
and the provision of automatic means 
of extinguishment. 

The Minnesota Industrial Safety 
Conference was held at St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, Dec. 7-9, 1911, under the 
joint auspices of the Minnesota Bu- 
reau of Labor, Industries, and Com- 
merce, and the Minnesota Employers’ 
Association. The conference resulted 
in a permanent association, to be 
composed of state, municipal, and in- 
surance company inspectors, for the 
purpose of improving factory inspec- 
tion methods and standards. The as- 


sociation will meet periodically to 
discuss specific inspection problems. 

Standard Schedules—The standard 
schedule for uniform accident re- 
ports first drafted at a Chicago con- 
ference in September, 1911, and im- 
proved at several subsequent confer- 
ences of experts, was put into final 
form in December, 1911, at a joint 
session of the American Statistical 
Association and the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation. It has 
since been adopted by several indus- 
trial communities. 

Occupational .Diseases.—Under the 
same direction as the standard 
schedule for accident reports, a com- 
mittee is now charged with drafting 
a standard schedule for the uniform 
reporting of occupational diseases. 
Six states have recently enacted laws 
on the subject. 

National Conference on Occupa- 
tional Diseases——This meeting, held 
at Atlantic City in June, in conjunc- 
tion with the annual meeting of the 
American Medical Association brought 
out the tardiness of America in giv- 
ing attention to the heavy drag 
upon industrial efficiency and the 
well-being of workers made by occu- 
pational disease. The adoption of a 
standard nomenclature as an au- 
thoritative guide to disease and oe- 
cupation classification was advocated 
as leading to at least three things: 
the elaboration and standardizing of 
record and reporting blanks; more 
efficient inspection of industrial 
plants; and intensive investigations 
of specific occupations and diseases. 

Hours of Labor in the Steel Indus- 
try.— At the annual meeting of stock- 
holders of the United States Steel 
Corporation, in April, 1911, Charles 
M. Cabot of Boston introduced a reso- 
lution calling for the appointment of 
a committee to investigate labor con- 
ditions in the corporations’ plants. 

The committee reported that 46,- 
248 men were working 12 hours a 
day, and made very little of the plea 
that many of these men are not in- 
cessantly at work. It went on to 
state that the question should be 
considered from a social as well as a 
physical point of view. 

The fact that stands out most 
strikingly in any study of the labor 
conditions in the iron and steel indus- 
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try in the United States is the un- 
usually long schedule of working 
hours to which the larger number of 
the employees are subject. The fed- 
eral Bureau of Labor has issued a re- 
port showing that during May, 1910, 
50,000, or 29 per cent., of the 173,000 
employees of blast furnaces and steel 
works and rolling mills covered by 
this report customarily worked 
seven days per week, and 20 
per cent. of them worked 84 hours or 
more per week, which, in effect, 
means a 12-hour working day every 
day in the week, including Sunday. 
The evil of seven-day work was par- 
ticularly accentuated by the fact de- 
veloped in the investigation that the 
seven-day working week was not con- 
fined to the blast-furnace department, 
where there is a metallurgical neces- 
sity for continuous operation, and in 
which department 88 per cent. of the 
employees worked seven days a week; 
but it was also found that, to a con- 
siderable extent, in other depart- 
ments, where no such metallurgical 
necessity can be claimed, productive 
work was carried on on Sunday just 
as on other days of the week. For 
example, in some establishments the 
Bessemer converters, the open-hearth 
furnaces, and the blooming, rail, and 
structural mills were found operat- 
ing seven days a week for commercial 
reasons only. 

The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion in April decided upon a policy 
of reducing the 12-hour day which 
was then the rule for over one-half 
its mill workers. Later in the month 
one of the largest competitors of the 
Steel Corporation, the Cambria Steel 
Company, went a step further and 
announced an eight-hour schedule for 
the continuous operation of its blast 
furnaces. 


WELFARE WORK 


International Harvester Co.—This 
company, in addition to its pension 
and accident funds and its employees’ 
benefit association, is now undertak- 
ing a crusade against tuberculosis. It 
has a doctor and a nurse on its pay- 
roll, who are endeavoring to discover 
eases of tuberculosis among the em- 
ployees. These are cared for at their 
homes if possible, or given light out- 


door work where the disease is not 
far advanced. For cases requiring 
further attention, the company has 
erected a ten-bed building at the Ed- 
ward Sanatorium, Naperville, Ill. 

United States Steel Corporation — 
When Mr. Carnegie sold out to the 
Steel Corporation his first act was to 
set aside a fund of $4,000,000 for the 
purpose of providing pensions for the 
employees of the Carnegie Steel Co, 
In 1910 the United States Steel Cor- 
poration added $8,000,000 to this fund 
and from the $12,000,000 fund thus 
established pensions are granted to 
superannuated workmen in all of the 
plants of the corporation. The fund 
was definitely established Jan. 1, 
1911, with 1,152 beneficiaries. There 
were added during the year 565 new 
names, but 111 cases were discon- 
tinued, leaving 1,606 names upon the 
pension list on Dec. 31, 1911. Of 
those added during 1911 the average 
age was 66.7 years; the average serv- 
ice was 40.3 years, and the average 
monthly pension was $20.75. 

Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany.—A pension plan was an- 
nounced, applicable to employees who 
have been 20 years or more in the 
service. The amount of pension will 
depend upon the average salary re- 
ceived by the employee for the 10 
years preceding retirement and also 
upon the number of years of service, 
the amount increasing progressively 
after 25 years. The minimum is $25 
and the maximum $100 a month. 

Brewery Compensation Plan Re- 
jected—The compensation plan that 
had been worked out with great care 
by a joint committee of the United 
States Brewers’ Association and the 
International Brewery Workmen’s 
Union was submitted to members of 
the association and of the union for 
ratification and was rejected by the 
unions by an overwhelming vote of 
22,936 to 12,888. The opponents 
based their objections on the theory 
that such a plan would tend to 
weaken and disorganize the unions 
by impairing their fighting character. 

Massachusetts Homestead Commis- 
sion.—Tollowing the instructions of 
the legislature of 1911, the Commis- 
sion drew up a bill and presented it 
to the legislature in 1912, :“embody- 
ing a plan and the method of carry-: 
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ing it out, whereby, with the assist- 
ance of the Commonwealth, home- 
steads or small houses may be ac- 
quired by mechanics, factory em- 
ployees, laborers, and others.in the 
suburbs of cities and towns.” This 
bill provided that the Massachusetts 
Homestead Commission be allowed to 
borrow funds for its work from the 
funds deposited in the treasury of 
the Commonwealth in accordance with 
Ch. 590 of the Acts of 1908, consist- 
ing of certain amounts uncalled for 
in the savings banks. The legisla- 
ture asked the opinion of the justices 
of the Supreme Judicial Court con- 
cerning the constitutionality of the 
bill. ‘he justices answered in the 
negative, on the ground that funds 
raised by public taxation cannot be 
used for private purposes. This de- 
cision left the Commission, which had 
been created as a permanent body, 
without any ostensible functions to 
perform under the statute, but the 
legislature agreed to its continuance 
by appropriating a nominal sum to 
its use and authorizing it to prose- 
eute its inquiries still further. 


SCIENTIFIC MAN. AGEMENT 


A special committee of the House 
of Representatives appointed to in- 
vestigate the Taylor and other sys- 
tems of shop management confined 
its attention almost wholly to the 
Taylor system, principally because 
this plan has been introduced already 
in certain Government works. The 
scope of the inquiry included the ap- 
plicability of scientific management 


} 


The committee recommended: That 
wherever possible, in Government 
work the machines, tools, nuts, and 
bolts should be standardized, the 
management using continuous care 
|that the cost of standardization shall 
|not exceed the benefits to be derived; 
|that the management should at all 
times give studious attention to the 
proper systematizing and routing of 
work, the grouping of machines, the 
furnishing of proper tools and equip- 
ment, and the elimination of waste 
motion and waste energy on the part 
of the workmen; and that careful 
study should be made of machines in 
order to attain the speed and feed 
which will secure the highest and 
best possible production on each class 
of work. 

It was further recommended that 
the management should put forth 
every effort to invite and induce full 
codperation between the working 
force and themselves. Stop-watch 
time study should not be made of 
workmen without their consent or 
any conditions be imposed upon them 
by authority which imply any indig-, 
nity; piecework may be introduced 
where the work to be performed is a 
continuous duplication, but with the 
express understanding that piece- 
work rates shall not be cut unless 
the conditions of production are ma- 
terially changed; in other cases the 
rate should be a straight day-wage 
rate at the highest prevailing rate 
for a similar class of work in the 
neighborhood where the Government 
work is to be performed, except that 
by mutual consent bonus and pre- 


to Government works, its effect on|mium work may be introduced. (See 
the health and wages of employees,|also XXIII, Industrial Manage- 
and its effect on costs of production. | ment.) 
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LABOR LEGISLATION 


IreNE Oscoop ANDREWS 


ACCIDENTS AND DISEASES 


Reporting—The movement for com- 
pulsory, uniform reports of indus- 
trial accidents and diseases, as a 
basis for investigation, for the classi- 
fication of dangerous trades, and for 
preventive legislation, made distinct 
progress during the year. Seven 
states enacted new or strengthened 
old laws relating to the reporting of 
accidents. In Massachusetts and 
New Jersey, laws passed in 1912 re- 
quire all employers to report serious 
accidents to employees while at work. 
The New Jersey law requires cas- 
ualty companies also to report acci- 
dents to the commissioner of labor. 
In California all employers, except 
those engaged in agriculture and em- 
ployers of domestic labor, must make 
complete reports of accidents which 
result in death or disability lasting 
one week or more. Employers’ lia- 
bility insurance companies also must 
report monthly to the industrial- 
accident board all injuries to em- 
ployees reported to them, claims for 
damages filed, and settlements or 
compromises made. In Rhode Island 
public utilities must report serious 
accidents, whether to employees or 
to patrons; in Virginia coal-mine ac- 
cidents must be reported; in Ari- 
zona reports are required of mine 
accidents and of accidents on public 
utilities; and in New Mexico fatal 
accidents in mines must be reported 
at once by telegraph or telephone. 

Two new states, Maryland and New 
Jersey, are added to the list of six 
states (California, Connecticut, Illi- 
nois, Michigan, New York, Wiscon- 
sin) which last year required physi- 
cians to report cases of certain oc- 
cupational diseases, All of these 
eight laws require reports of all 
cases of industrial poisoning from 
lead, phosphorus, arsenic or mer- 
cury, or their compounds, or of an- 
thrax, or compressed-air illness, 
The Maryland law of 1912 requires 
physicians to report in addition all 
diseases contracted as a result of the 
employment. 

Prevention: Factories and Work- 
shops.—Perhaps the most notable 


achievement of the year in legisla- 
tion for the prevention of diseases in 
factories and workshops was the 
passage by Congress of the act plac- 
ing a prohibitive tax upon the man- 
ufacture, and forbidding the impor- 
tation, exportation, and sale, of 
matches made with poisonous white 
phosphorus. This removes the com- 
mon cause of phosphorus necrosis of 
the jaw bones. The administration 
of the act is in the hands of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
and heavy penalties are imposed for 
violations. (See also XIV, Public 
Finance.) 

In Massachusetts, the act relating 
to the safeguarding of machinery is 
extended to cover elevators and all 
machinery having movable parts, and 
to include mechanical establishments, 
workshops and mercantile establish- 
ments. 


The New Jersey law relating to 


the ventilation of manufacturing es- 
tablishments is strengthened by pro- 
viding that excessive heat, steam, 
gases, vapors, dust or other injurious 
impurities must be rendered “harm- 
less, so far as is practicable.” The 
commissioner of labor may order fans 
or other mechanical means of re- 
moval. In manufacturing establish- 
ments, where machinery is used, fric- 
tion clutches for stopping shafting, 
as well as belt shifters, must be pro- 
vided; power presses and foot presses 
must be properly guarded. The com- 
missioner of labor may order that 
any portion of a building, shall be 
properly lighted. The law relating to 
bakeries is entirely rewritten and is 
extended to confectionery establish- 
ments. 

New York made several additions 
to the factory law. Among the more 
important are the following: Wash- 
ing facilities, including hot water 
and individual towels, must be pro- 
vided in factories where lead, arsenic 
or other poisonous substances or in- 
jurious fumes, dust or gases are pres- 


ent; employees are forbidden to take. 


food into any room where poisonous 
substances or injurious fumes, dust 


or gases are present in harmful con-. 
ditions or quantities, and suitable 
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provision for eating must be main- 
tained elsewhere. In factories in 
which more than 25 persons are reg- 
ularly employed above the ground 
floor, fire drills must be conducted 
at least once every three months. 
In factory buildings over seven 
stories or 90 ft. high, in which more 
than 200 persons are regularly em- 
ployed above that height, and in 
which wooden flooring or wooden 
trim is used, approved automatic 
sprinkling systems must be installed 
by the owner. All factories must be 
provided with properly covered, fire- 
proof receptacles in which inflamma- 
ble waste materials must be depos- 
ited. Such materials must be 
removed from the floors not less than 
twice a day, and must be entirely 
removed from a factory building at 
least once a day. Gas' jets or lights 
in factories must be enclosed by 
globes, wire cages or other “proper 
protection.” Smoking in a factory 
is prohibited. ; 

The Virginia law requiring separ- 
ate toilets for each sex was strength- 
ened and extended to mercantile 
establishments. 

Mines.—Again this year we find 
in the mining states considerable ac- 
tivity aimed at the prevention of 
accidents and diseases. Arizona, New 
Mexico and Virginia enacted elab- 
orate and detailed mine safety laws; 
special attention is given to ventila- 
tion, storage and handling of explo- 
sives, and to the construction of 
shafts, roadways, ete. Maryland ap- 
propriated $25,000 for a hospital for 
sick and injured miners. 

Railroads—The laws relating to 
railroads enacted this year refer 
mainly to the protection of the tray- 
eling public. But in Arizona the 
number of cars which may make up 
a train, the number of men to be em- 
ployed, and the amount of previous 
experience necessary, are earefully 
regulated. (See XXII, Trade, Trans- 
portation, and Communication.) The 
Corporation Commission may pre- 
scribe rules and require specified 
safety devices for the protection of 
workmen. In Mississippi street-cars 
operated in winter must be equipped 
with heated vestibules for the use 


of employees. Congress has provided | 


must be constructed of steel or some 
equally indestructible material. 

Miscellaneous—In Massachusetts 
passenger elevators must be equipped 
with suitable seats for operators; 
in New York, the 1909 law regulating 
work in compressed air was amended 
in several technical details which 
will probably weaken the law from 
the point of view of the safety of 
employees. 


ADMINISTRATION OF LABOR 
LAWS 


Massachusetts State Board of La- 
bor.—The most important administra- 
tive measure of the year was the act 
creating the state board of labor and 
industries in Massachusetts. This 
board of five persons takes over the 
enforcement of practically all the la- 
bor laws of the state (except boiler 
inspection), including those formerly 
enforced by the district police and 
by the state board of health. The 
board is composed of five persons, 
one an employer, one a wage-earner, 
one a physician or a sanitary engi- 
neer, and at least one a woman. The 
members are appointed by the govy- 
ernor .for five-year terms, so ar- 
ranged that the term of one member 
shall expire each year. The chairman 
receives $1,500 and the other mem- 
bers $1,000 a year. The board ap- 
points and may remove the commis- 
sioner of labor, whose term of office 
and salary (not less than $5,000 nor 
more than $7,500) it determines. 
The law also authorizes the appoint- 
ment of two deputy commissioners, 
24 inspectors and clerical assistants, 
at least four of whom must be 
women, and all of whom (with cer- 
tain exceptions as to existing in- 
spectors) are subject to the civil- 
service laws. 

Factory Inspection.—Provision is 
made in Illinois and Kentucky for 
two women factory inspectors; and 
in Maryland for three women inspec- 
tors who are to enforce the new ten- 
hour law for women. Maryland has 
also increased the number of child- 
labor inspectors from six to eight, and 
has provided for the employment of 
a physician. In New Jersey two ad- 
ditional inspectors are authorized, 


that by July 1, 1917, all postal cars|one, a practical, skilled baker; the 
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other, a practical, skilled metal pol- 
isher and buffer; the salary of the 
commissioner of labor is raised from 
$3,000 to $6,000 a year. All mem- 
bers of the Department except the 
commissioner are placed under the 
civil-service law. 

New York.—The number of factory 
inspectors in New York is increased 
from 85 to 125, and the maximum 
number of women inspectors is raised 
from 15 to 20. The owner of every 
factory must register his factory 
with the state department of labor, 
giving any data required by the com- 
missioner of labor. Whenever the 
location of a factory is changed, the 
new address must be reported within 
30 days. The commissioner of labor 
may affix labels containing the word 
“unclean” to articles which have been 
exposed to contagious disease, found 
in any factory. The number of spe- 
cial investigators for the work of 
the bureau of industries and immi- 
gration is increased, and the powers 
of the commissioner of labor to in- 
spect labor camps, employment agen- 
cies and immigrant lodging places, 
are greatly enlarged. The term of 
the factory investigating commission, 
created in 1911, is extended another 
year, and $60,000 is appropriated for 
its use. 

In South Carolina, the commis- 
sioner of agriculture, commerce and 
industries is to be elected, instead 
of appointed, and in Arizona, New 
Mexico and Virginia offices of state 
mine inspectors are created with de- 
tailed provision as to enforcement of 
the new mine safety laws. 


CHILD LABOR 


General Tendencies.—Most of the 
provisions of the uniform child-labor 
law were enacted in Arizona and 
Maryland, and Minnesota, by adding 


‘many features to previous legisla- 


tion, brought her law nearly to the 
standard of the uniform law. Though 
Louisiana took a backward step in 
readmitting children to the stage, 
the general tendency is distinctly 
toward raising and extending to new 
occupations, the minimum age limit, 
toward the shortening of hours and 
the prohibition of night work for 
children. 


Arizona.—In Arizona, no child un- 
der 14 years may be “employed, per- 
mitted or suffered” to work in a list 
of establishments covering practically 
every occupation. Children under 16 
are excluded from a long list of dan- 
gerous occupations, and the state 
board of health is given power to add 
to the list and to prohibit employ- 
ment in such trades or occupations. 
The same power is given the board of 
health with reference to excluding 
children under 18 from a list of ex- 
tra-hazardous occupations. Sixteen 
is the minimum age for mines and 
quarries; smelters and ore reduction 
works are mentioned in both lists. 
The minimum age for street trades 
in cities of the first and second classes 
is ten for boys and 16 for girls. 

In incorporated cities and towns 
night work, from 10 p. m. to 5 a. m., 
is forbidden for messengers under 
the age of 21, in telegraph or mes- 
senger companies. Boys under 16 and 
girls under 18 may not work at any 
gainful occupation, except domestic 
service or farm labor, more than 
eight hours a day or 48 hours a week, 
nor between 7 p. m. and 7 a. m. De- 
tailed provisions as to schooling, cer- 
tificates and permits, penalties and 
general enforcement are carefully 
outlined. 

Kentucky.—In Kentucky, no female 
under 21 may be “employed or suf- 
fered or permitted” to work at any 
gainful occupation (except domestic 
service and nursing) for more than 
ten hours in any one day, or 60:hours 
in a week; and in Louisiana, no child 
under 16 may be employed in any 
theatrical exhibition or as a musician 
in any concert unless a permit has 


first been obtained from the judge 


of a juvenile court. No child under 
17 years of age may enter or be 
employed in any place where billiards 
or pool games are played. 
Maryland.—In Maryland, the age 
limit is raised from 12 to 14 years 
in most occupations, but remains 12 
for work in canning and packing es- 
tablishments, stores, offices, boarding 
houses, places. of amusement and 
elubs, and in the distribution, trans-, 
mission and sale of merchandise; 
except that children under 14 may 
not work during school hours unless 
they have fulfilled the legal require- 
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ments as to school attendance. Chil- 
dren under 16 are forbidden to work 
in a long list of dangerous and un- 
healthful occupations, including thea- 
ters or concert halls, except, in the 
latter, on permits issued for a two- 
week period. Children under 18 may 
not work in a list of certain other 
extra-dangerous or harmful occupa- 
tions, and no female under 18 may 
work at an employment which com- 
pels her to stand constantly. No 
minor under 21 may work in or about 
a saloon or barroom. In cities of 
20,000 population or over, the night 
work of messenger boys under 18 
years, is forbidden between 10 p. m. 
and 6 a. m.; street trades, and all 
provisions for the administration of 
the act are regulated in great de- 
tail. $ 

Massachusetts—In Massachusetts, 
if any woman or child be employed 
in more than one manufacturing or 
mercantile establishment, the total 
number of hours shall not exceed 54 
a week. 

Minnesota—In Minnesota, the 
child-labor law is extended to em- 
ployment in the construction of build- 
ings or about engineering works, and 
has now practically reached the 
standard of the uniform child-labor 
law. To obtain an employment cer- 
tifieate a child must now have a phy- 
sician’s certificate of physical fitness 
for the work, and the educational 
requirements are materially raised; 
children under 16 may appear in con- 
_ certs or theatrical exhibitions only 
after compliance with certain stated 
regulations. Night work, between 7 
p. m. and 7 a. m., is forbidden for 
all children, and between 9 p. m, and 
5 a. m. for messenger boys under 
18; and no girl under 21 may at 
any time be employed as a messenger 
by a telegraph, telephone or messen- 
ger company. 

Mississippi—tIn Mississippi, the 
child-labor law is extended to can- 
neries (except those for fruit), the 
minimum age for girls is raised so 
that employment is forbidden under 
14 years, and hours are limited for 
those under 18 years, and the max- 
imum number of hours for both boys 
and girls is decreased from ten to 
eight a day, and from 58 to 48 a 
week, 


New Jersey.—In New Jersey, the 
minimum age below which night work 
is prohibited from 7 p. m. to 7 a. m. 
in certain establishments, is low- 
ered from 18 to 16, but the provi- 
sions of the act are extended to cover 
bakery and confectionery establish- 
ments. 

New York.—An important step was 
taken in New York by requiring, be- 
fore an employment certificate is 
issued, a certificate of physical fit- 
ness to be granted by a medical officer 
of the department or board of health, 
after making a thorough physical 
examination. The hours of labor of 
boys under 18, and of girls under 
21 in factories, are reduced from 60 
to 54 a week, but the law does not 
apply to canning or preserving per- 
ishable products between June 15 and 
Oct. 15 of each year. 

Rhode Island—In Rhode Island, 
night work, from 10 p. m. to 5 a. m., 
is forbidden for messengers under 21 
years of age, and in South Carolina, 
in cities of 5,000 population or over, 
children under 14 may not be “em- 
ployed, permitted or suffered to 
work” as messengers for telegraph, 
telephone or messenger companies; 
and night work, from 10 p. m. to 
5 a. m., is forbidden for messengers 
under 18. 

Virginia.—In Virginia, no boy un- 
der 14 and no female may be per- 
mitted to work in a coal mine. ‘The 
ten-hour law for factories and manu- 
facturing establishments where chil- 
dren under 14 are employed is ex- 
tended to cover workshops and mer- 
cantile establishments, but exceptions 
are made of establishments engaged 
exclusively in packing fruits and veg- 
etables from July 1 to Nov. 1, of 
mercantile establishments in towns of 
less than 2,000 inhabitants, and of 
mercantile establishments on Satur- 
days. 

The Children’s Bureau.—The fed- 
eral Children’s Bureau is directed to 
investigate and report upon all mat- 
ters pertaining to the welfare of 
children and child life, and especially, 
among other questions, the employ- 
ment of children, their accidents and 
diseases, dangerous occupations, and 
all state and territorial legislation af- 
feeting children. (See also XVII, 
Prevention, Correction, and Charity.) 
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COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 


A federal Commission on Indus- 
trial Relations has been created, com- 
posed of nine persons, including at 
least three employers and three rep- 
resentatives of organized labor. The 
members are appointed by the Presi- 
dent, and are paid traveling and oth- 
er necessary expenses and $10 a day 
while actually engaged in the work. 
The commission is given wide powers 
in the matter of holding public hear- 
ings and compelling testimony. ‘The 
term of the commission is three years 
and $100,000 is appropriated until 
June 30, 1913. Experts may be paid 
a maximum of $5,000, but no other 
-person except temporary stenogra- 
phers may be paid at a rate of over 
$3,000 a year. At least one report 
must be made to Congress within the 
first year, one within the second year, 
and a final report not later than 
three years after the approval of 
the Act, Aug. 23, 1912. The De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor is 
authorized to codperate with the 
commission. 

The main duties of the commission 
are, to inquire into the general con- 
dition of labor in the principal in- 
dustries of the United States, includ- 
ing agriculture, and especially into 
those which are carried on in corpo- 
rate forms; into existing relations 
between employers and employees; 
into the effect of industrial conditions 
on public welfare and the rights and 
powers of the community to deal 
therewith; into conditions of sanita- 
tion and safety for employees and 
the provisions for protecting the life, 
limb, and health of the workers; into 
the growth of associations of em- 
ployers and wage earners, and the 
effect. of such associations upon the 
relations between employers and em- 
ployees; into the extent and results 
of methods of collective bargaining ; 
into any methods which have been 
tried in any state or in foreign coun- 
tries for maintaining mutually satis- 
factory relations between employees 
and employers; into methods for 
avoiding or adjusting labor disputes 
through peaceful and conciliatory 
mediation and negotiations; into the 
scope, methods, and resources of 
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existing bureaus of labor and into 
possible ways of increasing their use- 
fulness; into the question of smug- 
gling or other illegal entry of Asiatics 
into the United States or its insular 
possessions, and of the methods by 
which such Asiaties gain admission; 
the commission is required to make 
recommendations to prevent such 
smuggling and illegal entry. “The 
Commission shall seek to discover the 
underlying causes of dissatisfaction 
in the industrial situation and re- 
port its conclusions thereon.” 

The members of the commission, 
nominated by President Taft on Dec. 
17, are: Senator George Sutherland 
of Utah; George B. Chandler, a mem- 
ber of the Connecticut legislature, 
and Charles Simon Barrett of 
Georgia, president of the Farmers’ 
Union, representing the people; Fred- 
erick A. Delano of Chicago, formerly 
president of the Wabash Railroad; 
Adolph Lewisohn of New York, cop- 
per mine owner and philanthropist, 
and F. C. Schwedtman of Missouri, 
an electrical engineer, representing 
capital; and Austin B. Garretson of 
Iowa, president of the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors; John B. Lennon, 
treasurer of the American Federation 
of Labor, and James O’Connell of the 
District of Columbia, vice-president 
of the same organization, represent- 
ing labor. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AND 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


The legislation of 1912 upon the 
subject of employers’ liability and 
workmen’s compensation may be most 
conveniently divided into three 
groups: general liability laws, acts 
regulating employers’-liability  in- 
surance companies, and compensation 
acts and amendments. Compensation 
laws were enacted in Arizona, Mary- 
land, Michigan, and Rhode Island, 
which raises the total number of 
states having such laws to 15. The 
Maryland law is purely voluntary ; 
those of Michigan and Rhode Island 
are elective, with the provision for 
bringing pressure to bear upon the 
employer by cutting off his defenses 
in ease of non-election, a device used 
in several states. The Arizona act 
appears to be a workmen’s compul- 
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sory-compensation law. The bill 
drawn up in accordance with the ree- 
ommendations of the federal commis- 
sion failed of passage in Congress. 
General Liability Laws: Arizona. 
—In Arizona, in accordance with the 
provision of the constitution, an em- 
ployers’ liability law is enacted which 
establishes a list of “dangerous occu- 
pations.” In case of accident arising 
out of and in the course of the em- 
ployments specified, and not caused 
by the negligence of the employee, 
the employer is liable in damages; 
the questions of contributory negli- 
gence and assumption of risk being 
left to the jury as questions of fact, 
If the employer appeals from the de- 
cision of a lower court, and the judg- 
ment for the employee is sustained, 
the employer must not only pay the 
damages, but must pay interest at 
the rate of 12 per cent. per annum 
on the amount of the judgment from 
the date when the suit was first filed, 
until the full amount is paid. Con- 
tracting out is not permitted. Action 
must be begun within two years. 
The list of occupations declared 
to be especially dangerous, includes 
substantially all railroad and street- 
railway work; all work necessitating 
dangerous proximity to any explo- 
sive or to compressed air; iron or 
steel bridge building; the running of 
elevators and of derricks or other 
hoisting apparatus; work on ladders 
or scaffolds more than 20 ft. above 
the ground or the floor beneath; elee- 
trical work; work in mines, quarries, 
open pits or cuts, ore-reduction works 
and smelters; 
repair of tunnels, subways, and via- 
ducts; and all work in places where 
steam, electricity, or any other me- 
chanical power is used to operate 
machinery. Employers must inform 
employees in such occupations, by 
rules, regulations or instructions, 
“as to the duties and restrictions of 
their employment.” Railroads in 
Arizona are forbidden to maintain 
or assist relief associations whereby 
the employees directly or indirectly 
waive their right to damages in case 
of injury or death. 
Massachusetts——In Massachusetts 
practically any form of a written 
notification of an accident, or a signed 
communication giving the time, place, 


the construction and 


and cause of the injury or death is 
now sufficient. The maximum amount 
of damages which may be recovered 
in case of the death of an employee 
of a railroad corporation is raised 
from $5,000 to $10,000. Railroad 
companies may issue non-transfer- 
able passes to former employees who 
have been injured in their service. 

Mississippi—The Mississippi law 
providing that proof of injury is 
evidence of want of care on the part 
of railroad companies is extended to 
all other companies which use en- 
gines, locomotives or cars propelled 
by steam, electricity, gas, gasoline 
or lever power and running on tracks, 
and the company is declared to be di- 
rectly responsible. 

Virginia—In Virginia railroad cor- 
porations are made liable in damages 
for injuries resulting from acts of 
a co-employee, not only on another, 
but also on the same train, and on 
or about an engine, even if the party 
injured had the right to direct the 
services of the co-employee. The pro- 
visions of the acts are restricted in 
their application so as not to con- 
flict with any provision of the Con- 


stitution or laws of the United 
States. 
New Jersey.—Actions against a 


railroad company, in New Jersey 
must be brought within two years 
after the death of the injured per- 
son. 

Employers’ Liability Insurance 
Companies.—Insurance companies in 
Illinois desiring to transact accident- 
insurance business must become le- 
gally incorporated, except by permis- 
sion of the insurance superintendent. 
The members of such mutual insur- 
ance companies need no longer be 
engaged in the same class of manu- 
facturing or mining. Mutual insur- 
ance companies in Massachusetts 
which were transacting employers’ 
liability business before April 6, 1911, 
may, if authorized by a two-thirds 
vote of the policy holders present at 
a meeting called for the purpose, 
exercise the same rights and powers 
as companies organized under the 
workmen’s compensation act of 1911. 

In Michigan, the formation of mu- 
tual insurance companies by employ- 
ers, who have elected to come under 
the employers’ liability and work- 
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men’s compensation law is author- 
ized, subject to the approval of the 
industrial accident board. The board 
may limit the membership of a com- 
pany to employers engaged in indus- 
tries of the same general character 
or in which the risks are similar in 
nature and extent. The formation 
and management of such companies 
is regulated in detail, and it is spe- 
cially provided that the board of 
direction of a company may make 
and enforce reasonable rules and reg- 
ulations for the prevention of in- 
juries on the premises of its members. 
Members who neglect to provide suit- 
able safety appliances as provided by 
law or as required by the board of 
directors may be expelled, but they 
have the right of appeal to the in- 
dustrial-accident board. 

Employers’ liability insurance com- 
panies in Virginia must include in 
their annual statements more detailed 
information in regard to premiums, 
payments on account of injuries, 
number of suits being defended, and 
other items intended to show the re- 
sults of their experience in the busi- 
ness. 

Compensation Acts and Amend- 
ments: Maryland.—The act of Mary- 
land is purely permissive, making it 
lawful for employer and employee to 
agree upon a scheme of compensa- 
tion, the details of which are laid 
down in the act, whereupon the em- 
ployer becomes relieved of the com- 
mon-law liability for injuries. The 
experience of Massachusetts and New 
York, where such laws have been 
on the statute books for several 
years, goes to show that a voluntary 
law of this type may be expected 
to remain a dead letter, The law 
of 1910 in regard to the miners’ and 
operators’ codperative relief fund of 
Allegany and Garrett counties is 
amended so as to increase the tax 
upon operators and employees in Gar- 
rett county from 27 to 38 cents a 
month, leaving the tax in Allegany 
county 27 cents a month as before, 

Arizona—The Arizona law was en. 
acted in obedience to a mandate of 
the constitution which required the 
legislature to enact a compulsory 
compensation law applicable to work- 
men engaged in manual or mechan- 
ical labor in a list of especially 


hazardous employments, Compensa- 
tion must be given for accidents 
arising out of and in course of the 
employment and due to a necessary 
or inherent risk thereof or to a fail- 
ure of the employer to exercise due 
care or to comply with the laws. In 
case of death the employee may re- 
ceive 2,400 times his half-weekly 
wages. In case of total disability 
he receives 50 per cent. of his semi- 
monthly earnings during incapacity. 
For partial disability he receives 50 
per cent. of Semi-monthly loss of 
earnings during incapacity. In all 
cases, $4,000 is a maximum. An in- 
jury must incapacitate for at least 
two weeks, when compensation re- 
verts to first day of disability. Dis- 
putes may be settled by voluntary 
agreement, arbitration or the courts 
in the usual manner, 

This Arizona law, while purporting 
to be compulsory, contains a pro- 
vision which appears to make it 
optional with the employer, as well 
as with the employee, whether he 
will go under the compensation law 
or be sued under the employers’- 
liability law. 

Michigan and Rhode Island.—The 
acts of Michigan and Rhode Island 
are similar to those of 1911 in other 
states. They cover all employments 
with specified exceptions: Michigan 
excepts household, domestic and farm 
labor, and Rhode Island excepts do- 
mestic and agricultural labor and all 
employers employing not more than 
five persons. Michigan includes the 
state and its subdivisions, and ex- 
pressly extends protection to aliens; 
Rhode Island confines the application 
of its law to employees receiving not 
more than $1,800 a year. Both acts 
speak of injuries arising out of and 
in the course of employment, follow- 
ing the phraseology of the English 
law. Both acts allow, in case of 
death, 300 times ‘the half-weekly 
wages (if no dependents, $200); in 
case of total disability, 50 per cent, 
of weekly wages for 500 weeks, or, 
in Michigan, a maximum limit of 
$4,000; the minimum weekly payment 
is $4, the maximum, $10, In case of 
partial disability both acts allow 50 
per cent. of the weekly wage loss 
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prevailing custom, injuries resulting 
in disability lasting less than two 
weeks do not entitle to compensation. 
In case of other injuries compensa- 
tion (except in Michigan, if the dis- 
ability continues for eight weeks or 
longer) is paid only from the fif- 
teenth day, subject to the usual pro- 
visions, for the payment of medical 
and hospital expenses. 

California——The industrial acci- 
dent board of California is directed 
to compile statistics in regard to the 
causes and prevention of industrial 
accidents, and the comparative merits 
and relative cost of the various forms 
of liability insurance and workmen’s 
compensation. Employers and liabil- 
ity insurance companies must furnish 
the board, on written request, with 
any information under their control. 
The board is directed''to report the 
results of its investigations no later 
than Feb. 1, 1913. 

Massachusetts.—The Massachusetts 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of 
1911 is amended in many details, re- 
lating primarily to injuries for which 
extra compensation must be paid, to 
the right to defend claims for double 
compensation, notification of injuries, 
the form of claims, the time limit 
for making claims, the duties of ar- 
bitration committees, and to the re- 
view of claims and appeals. The 
number of members of the industrial 
accident board is increased from three 
to five; and their terms of office are 
reduced from six to five years, and 
salaries are also reduced. 

New Jersey.—The New Jersey act 
was also amended to require copies 
of judges’ orders:to be filed with the 
eommissioner of labor. 

New York.—A concurrent resolu- 
tion was adopted in New York which 
proposes an amendment to the con- 
stitution allowing the passage of a 
compulsory compensation act: 


Nothing contained in this constitution 
shall be construed to limit the power 
of the legislature to enact laws for the 
protection of the lives, health, or safety 
of employees; or for the payment, either 
by employers or by employers and em- 
ployees or otherwise, either directly or 
through a state or other system of in- 
surance or otherwise, of compensation 
for injuries to employees, or for death 
of employees resulting from such in- 
juries, without regard to fault as a 


| cause thereof, except where the injury 


is occasioned by the wilful intention 
of the injured employee to bring about 
the injury or death of himself or of 
another, or where the injury results 
solely from the intoxication of the in- 
jured employee while on duty; or for 
the adjustment, determination and set- 
tlement, with or without trial by jury, 
of issues which may arise under such 
legislation; or to provide that the right 
of such compensation and the remedy 
therefor shall be exclusive of all other 
rights and remedies for injuries to em- 
ployees or for death resulting from such 
injuries ; or to provide that the amount 
of such compensation for death shall 
not exceed a fixed or determinable sum, 
provided that all moneys paid by an 
employer to his employees or their legal 
representatives, by reason of the enact- 
ment of any of the laws, herein author- 
ized, shall be held to be a proper charge 
in the cost of operating the business of 
the employer. 


The charter of Greater New York 
provides for a 30-day leave of absence 
for injured day laborers, with pay 
during disability. 

The Federal Act.——The provisions 
of the federal Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act of 1908 are extended to 
artizans, laborers, and other em- 
ployees, who are engaged in hazard- 
ous work under the Bureau of Mines 
and the Forestry Service. (See also 
XIV, Property and Casualty Insur- 
ance. ) 


HOURS OF LABOR 


Public Employment: the Federal 
Service.—The eight-hour law of the 
federal Government is extended to all 
contracts or sub-contracts, which in- 
volve the employment of labor made 
by. or on behalf of the United States, 
any territory or the District of 
Columbia. A penalty of $5 for each 
laborer or mechanic and for every 
calendar day is imposed for any over- 
time that may be “required or per- 
mitted.” The act does not apply to 
contracts for transportation by land 
or water, for the transmission of in- 
telligence, for the purchase of sup- 
plies, for materials and articles that 
can usually be bought in open market 
(except armor and armor plate), to 
the construction or repair of levees 
or other works necessary for protec- 
tion against floods and overflows. 
Under certain extraordinary condi- 
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tions the President may declare a 
violation of the eight-hour clause to 
have been excusable; and in time of 
war or when war is imminent, he 
may by executive order, waive the 
provisions of the act as to any spe- 
cifie contract; and he may waive 
them as to any Panama Canal con- 
tract until Jan. 1, 1915. Ammunition 
for the army and navy must be pur- 
chased from persons, firms, or cor- 
porations which have established an 
eight-hour workday. 

After March 4, 1913, letter carriers 
in the city delivery service and clerks 


in first and second-class post offices | 


will be given an eight-hour day which 
must not extend over a longer period 
than ten consecutive hours. In case 
of emergency longer hours are per- 
mitted but extra compensation must 
be paid, and for all Sunday work 
compensatory time must be allowed 
within the next week. Post offices 
of the first and second classes are 
no longer open on Sunday for deliv- 
ering mail, except special-delivery 
letters. 

Arizona has established the eight- 
hour day for all employees of the 
state or of any of its political sub- 
divisions, except in cases of extraord- 
inary emergency in time of war, or 
for the protection of property or hu- 
man life. The act applies to all 
contract work as well as to direct 
employees, and a penalty of from $50 
to $1,000, or imprisonment for not 
more than six months, or both, is 
imposed upon any contractor who 
may “require or permit” laborers to 
work more than eight hours. Exist- 
ing contracts are exempt. 

Massachusetts.—In Massachusetts, 
weekly half holidays during June, 
July, August, and September must 
be given, with pay, to laborers and 
mechanics in the permanent service 
of the metropolitan water and sewer- 
age board and the metropolitan park 
commission (with certain excep- 
tions). If practicable, the half holi- 
day must be on Saturday. But if 
the public service requires, enough 
days off duty may be given at any 
time during the year to equal in 
time these weekly half holidays. 

Private Employment: Arizona— 
The eight-hour day in Arizona, which 
formerly applied to underground 


jmines and underground workings, has 


been extended to all open-cut work- 
ings and open-pit workings, including 
the time going from and returning 
to the surface, and to the operation 
of smelters, reduction works, stamp 
mills, concentrating mills, chlorina- 
tion processes, cyanide processes, ce- 
ment works, rolling mills, rod mills, 
coke ovens and blast furnaces. An- 
other act extends the eight-hour day 
to employees of electric light and 
power plants. 

Massachusetts.—The Massachusetts 
law regulating the hours of work of 
conductors and motormen is extended 
to include trainmen, and provides 
for not more than nine and one-half. 
hours’ platform work to be per- 
formed (on regular cars) within 12 
hours; for extra men, not less than 
eight hours must be given between 
the end of one day’s work and the 
beginning of the next. Hmergencies 
are provided for, with extra pay for 
extra labor. The act goes into effect 
Jan. 1, 1913. 

Mississippi makes it unlawful for 
persons, firms or corporations en- 
gaged in manufacturing or repairing 
“to work their employees more than 
ten hours per day except in cases of 
emergency, or where public necessity 
requires.” The law is not worded to 
insure enforcement, but it is a recog- 
nition of the need of a shorter work 
day. 

New Jersey has taken a progres- 
sive step in establishing the 60-hour 
week and 10-hour day, for all em- 
ployees in bakery and confectionery 


establishments. The law is weakened 
by permitting an additional two 
hours a day in emergencies. It is 


especially stated that if any section 
or provision of the act shall be ques- 
tioned and held unconstitutional, the 
decision shall not affect any other 
section or provision. In view of the 
earlier New York decision declaring 
hour limitations for men in bakeries, 
unconstitutional, the operation of 
this law will be watched with great 
interest. 

New Mexico has enacted a law 
similar to those in several other 
states which limit the hours of rail- 
road employees to sixteen, with a 
rest period of eight or ten hours 
between runs. 
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IMMIGRATION 


Aliens who have not become or 
declared their intention of becoming 
citizens of the United States may 
not be employed in Arizona by the 
state, by the counties, or by munici- 
palities; the only exception is prison 
labor. 

The commissioner of labor in New 
York is authorized to codperate with 
the commissioner of education and 
other school officers to ascertain the 
necessity for and the extent to which 
instruction should be imparted to 
aliens within the state, to devise 
methods for-the proper instruction 
of aliens, not only in the English 
language, but in other subjects, and 
to establish and supervise classes 
for aliens. The provisions in regard 
to the licensing and regulation of 
immigrant lodging places now apply 
to all such places, except those main- 
tained by charitable associations or 
religious societies. 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS 


The movement for old-age pensions 
for employees of private industries 
made little progress during the year, 
though a joint resolution of the 
Maryland legislature urged the ap- 
pointment of a federal commission 
to investigate the subject. The Mas- 
sachusetts and New Jersey retire- 
ment systems for public employees 
were extended, but no states enacted 
new legislation establishing systems 
of this character, 

The Massachusetts act of 1911, es- 
tablishing a retirement system for 
employees of the commonwealth, is 
amended in many important details. 
A new law authorizes cities and 
towns, other than Boston, to retire 
and pension laborers, who have been 
in their employ for not less than 25 
years, have attained the age of 60, 
and have become physically or men- 
tally ineapacitated for labor; and 
also to pension laborers who have 
been in their employ for not less than 
15 years and have become physically 
or mentally incapacitated for labor. 
They must retire and pension laborers 
who have been in their employ for 25 
years and have attained the age of 
65. years. 


TRADE UNIONS AND TRADE 
DISPUTES 


Post Office Employees.—The fight 
of the United States Post Office em- 
ployees for the right to organize 
without being in danger of demotion 
or dismissal from the service result- 
ed in a half-victory by which organi- 
zation is permitted but affiliation 
with any central trade union is prac- 
tically forbidden. The law is: includ- 
ed in the Post Office Appropriation 
Act, and provides that membership 
in an organization of postal em- 
ployees having for its object improve- 
ments in the condition of labor of 
its members including hours, wages, 
and leave of absence, shall not be a 
cause for reduction in rank or re- 
moval from the postal service; pro- 
vided the organization is “not 
affiliated with any outside organiza- 
tion imposing an obligation or duty 
upon them to engage in any strike, 
or proposing to assist them in any 
strike, against the United States.” 
It is also provided that postal em- 
ployees may not be penalized for 
presenting their grievances to mem- 
bers of Congress, and that the fight 
“of persons employed in the civil 
service of the United States” to pe- 
tition Congress or any member of 
Congress or to furnish information 
to Congress “shall not be denied or 
interfered with.” This act also pro- 
vides that the periodical publications 
of trades unions may be admitted to 
the mails as second-class matter. (See 
also V, Civil Service.) 

Blacklisting, which is defined to 
include any attempt to prevent, by 
word, sign or writing of any kind, 
a discharged employee from getting 
work, is forbidden in Arizona and 
in New Mexico. 

Employment of Strike Breakers.— 
Under an earlier Massachusetts law 
an employer who advertised for em- 
ployees to fill the place of strikers 
was obliged to state that such labor 
disturbance existed. Under the new 
law these provisions cease to be 


operative after the state board of 


conciliation and. arbitration has de- . 
termined that the business of the 
employer is being carried on in the 
Bia and usual manner and ex- 
tent. ‘ 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


In Mississippi, emigrant or em- 
ployment agents who solicit laborers 
to go beyond the limits of the state 
must pay an annual license of $500. 

In New York, when the license of 
an employment agency has been re- 
voked, the mayor or commissioner of 
licenses may now issue another 
license to the same person after the 
expiration of three years. Formerly 
a person whose license had been re- 
voked could never obtain another. 

In South Carolina, employers who 
require notice of quitting work must, 
in turn, notify their employees of 
shutdowns by posting in every room 
a printed notice stating the date of 
beginning the shutdown and its ap- 
proximate length. These notices must 
be posted at least two weeks before 
the shutdown, or for the same time 
that is required of employees before 
quitting. Shutdowns caused by some 
unforeseen accident to machinery or 
“by some act of God or of the public 
enemy” are excepted. In addition 
to the penalty (maximum, $5,000), 
employers are liable to each one of 
their employees for damages suffered 
by the failure to give notice. 


WAGES 


New Jersey enacted an important 
law reducing the amount of court 
fees in suits for wages when the 
amount demanded is less than $20. 
The assignment of wages was regu- 
lated in Kentucky; mechanics’ lien 
laws were amended in that state, in 
Mississippi, and in New Jersey. The 
latter state has also appointed a 
commission to revise the mechanics’ 
lien laws. Payments in lawful money 
were required twice a month in most 
employments in Virginia, and once a 
month in Mississippi, except that 
15 days’ wages earned immediately 
before the regular pay-day may be 
held back. In Arizona companies 
and corporations were required to 
pay wages bi-monthly, in lawful 
money or negotiable bank checks pay- 
able on demand, and payments must 
be in full, except that wages for 
not more than five days’ labor may 
be withheld. In a number of states 
the wages of public employees was 
increased. 


WOMAN’S WORK 


Massachusetts.—For the first time 
in this country we are to experi- 
ment with minimum-wage legislation. 
Massachusetts, the pioneer in this 
field, has established a commission to 
provide for the determination of min- 
imum wages for women and children. 
It will consist of three members, one 
of whom may be a woman, appointed 
by the governor for terms of three 
years, with the term of one member 
expiring each year. Commissioners re- 
ceive $10 for each day’s service, with 
expenses, and the appointment of a 
secretary is authorized. The com- 
mission may establish a wage board 
for any oecupation where it finds 
wages inadequate to maintain a fe- 
male in a healthful condition (see 
Labor, supra). The commission may 
approve or disapprove any or all of 
the recommendations or may recom- 
mit the subject to the same or to a 
new wage board. If the commission 
approve any or all the recommenda- 
tions it must give a public hearing, 
after 14 days’ notice, to employers 
paying less than the approved mini- 
mum, and, if it then finally approve, 
must enter a decree of its findings, 
noting in the decree the names of em- 
ployers who fail or refuse to accept 
the minimum wage. Within the next 
14 days these names, with a statement 
of the findings of the commission 
and of the minimum wages paid by 
each employer, must be published, 
in type no smaller than that of news 
matter and attested by the names of 
a majority of the commission, in 
at least four newspapers in each 
county. But an employer may ob- 
tain a stay of execution by filing a 
declaration under oath in the supreme 
judicial or superior court that com- 
pliance with the decree would be 
likely to endanger the prosperity of 
the business, and this court, if it 
finds his declaration true, must issue 
an order revoking the decree. Pro- 
vision is also made for appeals and 
rehearings. There is no penalty ex- 
cept publicity for failure to pay the 
minimum wages, but the commission 
must determine from time to time 
whether employers are obeying its de- 
cree, and must republish the names 
of those who are not. ° 
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The state board of health in Mas- 
sachusetts is directed to investigate 
core rooms where women are em- 
ployed and to make rules relating to 
the structure and location of such 
rooms, the emission of gases and 
fumes from ovens, and the size and 
weight of materials which women 
may be allowed to lift or work on. 
Women must be permitted to use 
seats while at work, as well as when 
they are not actively employed, ex- 
cept when the work cannot properly 
be performed in a sitting position, 
If any women or children be employed 
in more than one manufacturing or 
mercantile ‘establishment the total 
number of hours shall not exceed 54 
a week, 

Arizona.—In Arizona women may 
not be “employed, permitted, or suf- 
fered to work” in any occupation 
which requires them to remain stand- 
ing constantly, or in or about any 
mine, quarry, or coal breaker. Seats 
must be provided for women em- 
ployees. 

Colorado.—On Noy. 5 the people of 
Colorado approved an act limiting 
the hours of labor for females in 
manufacturing, mechanical and mer- 
eantile establishments and in laun- 
dries, hotels and restaurants, to eight 
in one day. 

Kentucky.—No female in Kentucky 
may work more than ten hours a 
day, and 60 a week in laundries, 
bakeries, factories, workshops, stores, 
hotels, restaurants, telephone  ex- 
changes, telegraph offices, mercantile, 
manufacturing or mechanical estab- 
lishments. Employers must keep 
time books which must be open to 
inspection by the state labor inspec- 
tor. Seats for females must be pro- 
vided, and in stores and mercantile 
establishments at least one seat must 
be furnished for every three females 
employed. 

Maryland.—In Maryland no female 
may be “employed or permitted to 
work” in any manufacturing, mechan- 
ical or mercantile establishment, 
printing office, bakery or laundry 
more than ten hours a day or 60 
hours a week. If any part of her 
work is done before 6 a. m. or after 
10 p. m. she may not work more 
than eight hours a day. Certain 
exceptions are made for Allegany 


county, and the act does not apply 
to females employed in canning per- 
ishable fruits and vegetables. 

New Jersey—In New Jersey, 
women must not be “employed, al- 
lowed or permitted” to work more 
than ten hours a day or 60 a week, 
and not more than six days a week 
in manufacturing and mercantile 
establishments, bakeries, laundries 
or restaurants. The law does not 
apply to canneries nor to mercantile 
establishments during the six work- 
ing days before Christmas. 

New York.—In New York the em- 
ployment of a woman in a factory, 
mercantile establishment, mill or 
workshop within four weeks after 
she has given birth to a child is 
forbidden. The hours: of labor of 
women in factories are reduced from 
ten, to nine a day, and from 60, to 
54 a week. Provision is made for 
overtime, irregularly, up to 12 hours 
a day, but. not more than 54 a week. 
The canning of perishable products 
is exempt between June 15 and Oct. 
15 of each year. 

Virginia—_In Virginia, no female 
may work in a coal mine; and the 
ten-hour law for factories and man- 
ufacturing establishments is extended 
to cover workshops and mercantile 
establishments. Exceptions are made 
of women whose full time is em- 
ployed as bookkeepers, stenographers, 
eashiers, or office assistants; of es- 
tablishments engaged exclusively in 
packing fruits and vegetables from 
July 1 to Nov. 1; and of mercantile 
establishments on Saturdays, and in 
towns of less than 2,000 inhabitants. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Several laws of this year, relate to 
the protection of working men in 
their employment and to rewards for 
suggested improvements in methods. 
Arizona and Massachusetts acts pro- 
tect members of the militia from 
being deprived of employment on ac- 
count of such membership, and the 
Minnesota and New Mexico corrupt- 
practices’ acts forbid employers to 
exercise political influence over their 
employees by reason of their power 
to discharge or to reduce wages. Em- 
ployees in New Mexico may have two 
hours’ time on election day, in which 
to vote. 
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XVITI. PREVENTION, CORRECTION, AND CHARITY 


ALEXANDER JOHNSON 


General Survey of the Year—In the 
opinion of the writer, the most nota- 
ble developments of the year 1912 in 
this department have been: 

The social-welfare work of the Men 
and Religion Forward Movement, 
which seems to have established the 
fact that “the gospel of reform, 
preached by the present-day social 
worker, has become a dogma of the 
Christian faith.” 

The rapid and widespread adher- 
ence to the theory that preventive 
measures are of the utmost impor- 
tance, and that, compared with them, 
efforts at relief, correction and cure 
are of little consequence. 

The acceptance of the scienee, or 
art, of eugenics, especially as it re- 
lates to the mentally defective and to 
the degenerate. 

The abandonment of the “conspir- 
acy of silence’ with regard to sex 
matters, the.frank, outspoken con- 
sideration of venereal disease in its 
relations to social welfare, and the 
beginning of national public atten- 
tion to sex hygiene and sex educa- 
tion. 

In prison affairs, the spread of 
the honor system of prison labor, by 
which convicts are sent outside the 
walls under the control of foremen, 
but without armed guards, for road 
work, forestry, institution building, 
drainage, farming and other out-of- 
door labor; and the creation of the 
laboratory of social hygiene in con- 

_ nection with the reformatory for 
women in New York, with its prom- 
ise of the establishment of a method 
by means of which the defectives 
may be sifted out from the merely 
delinquent before trial and sentence, 
instead of afterward. 

In federal legislation, the passage 
in Congress of the Esch Phosphorus 


bill, by which the importation and 
manufacture of poisonous matches 
has been prohibited; this legislation 
by Congress seems to be an impor- 
tant step toward attention to social 
matters by the federal Government; 
the passage of the Hughes-Borah bill 
which creates a federal commission 
upon the conditions of labor in the 
United States; and the creation of 
the Children’s Bureau under the fed- 
eral Department of Commerce and 
Labor, with a noted and able woman 
social worker of long and varied ex- 
perience at its head, its object being 
to investigate and report upon all 
subjects belonging to the welfare of 
the children of the nation. 

Conferences.—Most of the confer- 
ences reported in previous issues of 
the YEAR Boox have held annual ses- 
sions during 1912. The following are 
either new organizations or show no- 
table new developments: 

The National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction met in Cleveland, 
in June, with 2,013 delegates regis- 
tered as in attendance. In connec- 
tion with it, either immediately be- 
fore or during its week of sessions, 
twelve cognate national associations 
held annual or biennial meetings. 
The connection between the larger 
organization and the others has been 
merely one of interest and sym- 
pathy; at Cleveland a short step 
toward closer codperation was taken . 
by a resolution inviting the friendly, 
cognate associations to recommend 
certain, of their members for places 
on the standing committees of the 
National Conference of Charities and 
Correction. 

State, Conferences of Charities and 
Correction.—The following states now 
have annual conferences of charities 
and correction, or other similar meet- 
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ings for the same purposes;* Ala- 
‘bama, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Delaware, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, 


Towa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Minneso- 


ta, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, Okla- 
homa, Oregan, Pennsylvania, 
Island, South Carolina, Washington, 
Wisconsin. 

The International Congress of Hy- 
giene and Demography (quinquennial) 


met, for the first time in the United | 


States in Washington, D. C., at the 
invitation of the federal Government, 
in September. This is one of the 
most important of the many interna- 
tional congresses, and was by far the 
most important meeting that occurred 
in the United States during the year. 
(See also XXX,.Public Health and 
Hygiene; and XXXIV, Hducation.) 
The American Nursing Association 
met in Chicago in July, and adopted 
a new name, the “National Organi- 
zation of Public Health Nursing.” 
The Southern Sociological Confer- 
ence.—At the call of the governor of 
Tennessee, the Southern Sociological 


Rhode | 


Conference organized at Nashville in 
May. Its purpose is to do for the 
southern states what the National 
Conference of Charities does for the 
nation. Delegates were present from 
16 southern or southwestern states. 
The departments of social welfare 
receiving chief attention at the ini- 
tial meeting were child welfare, 
prison life and reform, and public 
health. A benevolent and public 
spirited woman of the South has en- 
dowed the conference for five years 
in an amount to make its continu- 
ance, for that period at least, cer- 
tain. Its organic law provides that 
whenever the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction shall meet 
in the South, the Southern Sociolog- 
ical Congress will merge with it for 
that year. , 

A National Society for Promoting 
Efficiency has been organized with 
headquarters in New York, and has 
|held public meetings (see XXIII, JIn- 
| dustrial Management). 

Other conferences are noted under 
| the departments of this report in 
| which their purpose belongs. 


PREVENTION 


PREVENTION OF DEFEC- 
TIVENESS 


Extent and Increase of Defective- 
ness.—Researches now in progress 
and only partially reported show that 
the number of mental defectives 
(idiots, imbeciles, epileptics, and the 
hereditarily insane) is much larger 
than the estimates which have been 
eurrent. The actual amount of de- 
fectiveness is not, and probably nev- 
er will be, known precisely. Esti- 
mates based on recent researches and 
made during the current year show, 
instead of the previously accepted 
minimum of one in 500 and maximum 
.of one in 300, a probable ratio of 
one, or even one and one-half per 
eent. of the whole population (see 
also under “Conferences,” infra) .and 
other indications, such as the num- 
ber of children found in the families 


1%Information about any of these or 
about the National Conference of Chari- 


ties and Correction can be had by writ-| 


ing to the writer at Angola, Ind. 


investigated, etc., point to a ratio 
of increase much more rapid than 
that of the whole population. 

Conferences.—Eugenics and _ the 
prevention of defectiveness received 
a great deal of attention by various 
public bodies during the year. The 
American Medico-Psychological Asso- 
ciation gave special attention to eu- 
genies. It was a highly significant 
fact that a convention made up of 
those who have had most experience 
in the care of the insane should come 
out emphatically in favor of rigorous 
measures of prevention. 

The National Association for the 
Study of the Feeble-Minded and the 
Association for the Study of Epilepsy 
held a joint session at Vineland. The 
researches which are now being made 
by the field workers, in connection 
with the Vineland training school, 
the state village for epileptics at 
Skillman, N. J., the state Home for 
Girls and the hospitals for the in- 
sane, excited a great deal of interest. 
The whole trend of the meetings and 
discussions was toward prevention. 
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The National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction discussed the 
treatment of defectives from the point 
of view of prevention. It was as- 
serted that a careful and conserva- 
tive estimate of the number of de- 
fectives in the United States; includ- 
ing the insane, feeble-minded, blind, 
deaf-mutes and chronic paupers, “all 
those mentally, physically or social- 
ly defective,” is about 3,000,000, or 
3,5 per cent. of the total population. 
About one-sixth of these are under 
institutional care, but those who are 
not are equally defective and non- 
supporting with those who are. Be- 
sides the above number there are also 
a great many border-line cases. 

Investigations and Legislation.— 
In Delaware a committee has been 
formed to secure statistics of the 
feeble-minded and take steps toward 
proper provision for them.  Re- 
search work in causes and extent 
of defectiveness is being conducted in 
Minnesota. 
been published. An investigation as 
to the degenerate population is being 
conducted in Rhode Island. A re- 
cent law in New Jersey requires the 
collection of statistics relating to de- 
fectives; physicians are to report all 
eases of which they have knowledge, 
to the Commission of Charities, who 
then must assume their legal guard- 
ianship and make some proper dis- 
posal of them. The Survey, Vol. 
XXVIII, No. 26, has a striking case, 
entitled “Unto the Third Generation,” 
a history of a feeble-minded family 
by one of the field workers who is 
engaged in research work in New 
Jersey. Much of the research work 
now being done in New Jersey is 
paid for by the state under appro- 
priations made by the legislature to 
the State Hospital, the State Home 
for Girls, and the Department of 
Charities. The field workers em- 
ployed by the state institutions and 
those employed by the Executive 
Committee of the Training School at 
Vineland are codperating upon a 
systematic plan which gives promise 
of excellent results. At the village 
of epileptics and the Training School 
expert psychologists are directing 
the research work. 

Probably the most important and 
far-reaching single piece of social 


So far no results have} 
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legislation with regard to defectives 
was an act of the legislature of New 
Jersey requiring a special class for 
atypical children in every school dis- 
trict where ten such children are 
found and providing a state subsidy 
to pay the specially trained teacher 
required for such a class. The effect 
of the law will be to disclose the 
actual number of defective children 
in the state, especially those of the 
higher grades, from whom the dan- 
ger of degenerative increase is the 
greatest. In Pennsylvania a commis- 
sion has been appointed to investigate 
and report a plan for the segregation 
and treatment of all the feeble- 
minded and epileptics; the commis- 
sion is proceeding upon the assump- 
tion that there are 15,000 to 18,000 
defectives in the state, of whom 7,000 
are women of child-bearing age. 

Eugenics.—Among the most nota- 
ble departments of prevention is the 
present effort to study and promote 
eugenics. “There are disquieting in- 
dications in all civilized countries 
that the quality level of the national 
life is not rising to meet the greater 
demands of the increasingly complex 
conditions of living . . . if it is 
not actually falling.” At the Inter- 
national Eugenics Congress in Lon- 
don, England, a number of American 
delegates took a prominent part. 
(See also XVI, Hugenics.) 

A school which aims to give to the 
teacher, the parent and the social 
worker, a practical ground work in 
eugenics has been opened in Boston. 
This is an outgrowth of lecture 
courses which have been given in 
various parts of New England dur- 
ing the past five years. The gen- 
eral purposes of the school are said 
to be to arouse family pride through 
the study of family history, to re- 
move the ignorance and superstition 
which at present shroud the subjects 
of sex and reproduction, to dignify 
the function of parenthood and to 
warn against race poisons and false 
traditions and practices. 

Sex Hygiene—A report on the 
teaching of sex hygiene has been 
made by a committee composed of 
representatives of the American So- 
ciety for Sanitary and Moral Prophy- 
laxis, the American Federation for 
Sex Hygiene, the New York Associa- 
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tion of Biology Teachers and the 
School of Pedagogy. The gist of the 
report is that the facts come from 
the scientists (hygienists and biolo- 
gists) but the motive at all ages and 
under all circumstances must be eth- 
ical; no lower motives will do. It is 
right and necessary to enact laws 
against vice, to equip hospitals for 
venereal cases, to protect and rescue 
girls, to put a fear of the great 
black plague into the minds of young 
men. But the only way to win the 
fight is to make every boy and girl 
understand the reason for sex and 
appreciate sex morality. 

The National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction devoted four ses- 
sions during conference week to sex 
hygiene. These were crowded and 
great public interest was shown. 
Several papers on eugenics were read 
at these meetings. 

That a vast amount of misery, dis- 
ease and poverty may be prevented 


by instruction in the laws of life, was |- 


one of the main thoughts brought out 
at the meeting of the American Fed- 
eration for Sex Hygiene. 

The National Education Associa- 
tion took active interest in sex hy- 
giene and the prevention of defect- 
iveness, moved to do so by the con- 
stant pressure of the problems of the 
defectives upon the school systems of 
the country; some form of sex edu- 
cation was reported as being given 
in 138 schools. Instruction in sex 
hygiene is made obligatory by the 
rules of the state Board of Educa- 
tion in the normal schools of the 
state of Washington. A very re- 
markable paper on “Teaching Sex 
Hygiene in the Normal Schools” was 
read at the National Conference of 
Charities by an instructor in physi- 
ology of the Michigan Normal Col- 
lege of Ypsilanti. 

Private societies for social hy- 
giene and sex education are multiply- 
ing rapidly, committees on the sub- 
ject have been appointed by various 
national and local religious bodies. A 
society for sex hygiene has been or- 
ganized in Wilmington, Del. A new 
Society of Social and Moral Hygiene 
in Seattle, specializes in the instruc- 
tion of the parents of school chil- 
dren. The Social Hygiene Society of 


Portland, Oregon, in codperation with | 


CORRECTION, 
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the state Board of Health, has es- 
tablished an advisory department for 
free sex advice, open through the day 
and also evenings and Sundays. 
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Sterilization—The American In- 
stitute of Criminal Law and Crimi- 
nology at its annual meeting report- 
ed on sterilization that the operation 
is now legal in eight states. The In- 
stitute recommended the extension of 
the law to every state and advocated 
the compilation of genealogies of de- 
fectives; the establishment of a lab- 
oratory for mental diseases in each 
state; and the establishment of 
chairs of eugenics in every univer- 
sity. 

The sterilization law of Wyoming 
has been held constitutional in an 
appeal, the case being that of a man 
convicted of unnatural crime. The 
last New York legislature enacted a 
sterilization law. In Idaho the op- 
eration is being used in the Hospital 
for the Insane, results so far being 
apparently beneficial. In Indiana 
the operation of sterilization was. 
temporarily suspended in deference 
to the opinion of the present goy- 
ernor, who believes it unconstitution- 
al. No effort has been made so far 
to secure a court decision. 


PREVENTION OF VICE 


The Social Evil—An important 
source of distress is found in the re- 
sults of social vice of various kinds. 
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During the year much public atten- 
tion has been given to sexual vice, 
its consequences and its prevention. 

Results of the vice commissions of 
last year are reported: from Minne- 
apolis that the “segregated districts” 
have been abandoned; from Chicago 
that one result has been a marked 
increase of efficiency, a practical re- 
organization, of the police depart- 
ment, (See also VII, Municipal Gov- 
ernment. ) 

In several states crimes against 
public morality are having a new 
valuation as compared with those 
against property; time sentences are 
replacing fines, which have been 
merely assessments on the profits of 
vice. 

The writ of injunction is being suc- 
cessfully used in Illinois to close up 
houses of ill-fame, as private, as 


well as public, nuisances, the writs’ 


being directed against the owners of 
the property as well as against the 
keepers. 

Vice commissions are at work in 
Philadelphia, Portland, Ore. and 
many smaller cities. 

From Oregon comes a report of a 
campaign for social hygiene ‘(see 
Prevention of Defectiveness, swpra) ; 
Portland has a, municipal department 
for the public safety of women. 

In New York venereal diseases oc- 
curring in institutions, public or pri- 
vate, must be reported to the De- 
partment of Health; in California all 
venereal cases are now reportable. 

The American Vigilance Association 
with general headquarters at Chi- 
cago and a library and publishing of- 
fice in New York, is rapidly develop- 
ing a promising activity. 

The war against the segregation of 
vice in Chicago has assumed city- 
wide proportions. Since the vice 
commission rendered its report to the 
mayor and city council it has been 
obvious that the city administration 
and the police, the county authorities 
and the state’s attorney would have 
to reckon with the appalling situation 
which the commission exposed to the 
light. The hand of the county au- 
thorities was forced by the vigorous 
and persistent attacks of a woman 
taxpayer in an _ outlying town. 
Charged by her directly before the 
grand jury as well as in the press, 


‘not only with responsibility for the 


existence of illegal conditions, but 
with defeating attempts to get legal 
aid to improve them, the state’s at- 
torney took sudden and drastic ac- 
tion. He issued hundreds of warrants 
for the arrest of the keepers and in- 
mates of disorderly resorts and closed 
up almost all of them within a week. 
Spectacular citations by capias were 
also issued upon owners and agents _ 
of property used by illegal resorts. 

Some good is resulting. It has 
been shown that the segregated dis- 
trict can be summarily closed and 
therefore can permanently be abol- 
ished. The special interest of com- 
mercialized vice, although estimated 
by the vice commission as amounting 
to $15,000,000 a year, has not proved 
able to protect itself from all the 
legal resources at the command of 
the community. The women who 
have led the forlorn hope in keeping 
open ways of escape from the hu- 
man shambles, into refuges and 
homes, have had their inadequate re- 
sourees strengthened. Few, if any, 
of the dislodged women have taken 
advantage of this offer. 

The city council has taken some 
action. It has appointed a commit- 
tee of nine aldermen to investigate 
and report, notwithstanding that 
they have done nothing responsive to 
the complete and masterly report of 
the vice commission made a year ago. 

A new law in Kentucky provides 
fine and imprisonment for any per- 
son convicted of taking or admitting 
a girl under 16 into a house of pros- 
titution. 

The Albert law which abolished 
the segregation of the social evil in 
Nebraska one year ago is on trial. 
The radical provisions of this act 
are sharply criticized and condemned 
by many and just as strongly com- 
mended by others. Reports from all 
parts of Nebraska except Omaha in- 
dicate that the law is effective and 
welcomed by the people. In Omaha 
there is much complaint of street 
walkers and of immoral women be- 
ing discovered in all parts of the 
city, and of the spread of disease, 
ete. More time is required intelli- 
gently to estimate results. 

Inebriety—In Massachusetts a 
new state hospital for hopeful in- 
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ebriates with a 1,000-acre colony farm 
attached is under way. In Kentucky 
a new law of this year prohibits any 
person under 21 from entering a sa- 
loon, with penalty for the proprietor. 

In Nova Scotia the prohibition law 
has been reinforced with special ref- 
erence to fraudulent medical pre- 
scriptions. 

The futility of the ordinary work- 
house sentence for drunkenness is 
shown by some cases recently report- 
ed in New York. One man now 61 
years of age has been sent to the 
workhouse 62 different times. He 
has spent 3,163 days there at a total 
cost for maintenance alone of 
$1,868.55. Other similar cases are re- 
ported and are well known. The 
farm colony treatment for. inebriates 
is to be tried in New York and is 
contemplated in many, states. 

At the thirteenth International 
Congress on Alcoholism, at The 
Hague, 555 delegates and members 
signed a declaration indorsing the 
pledge method of reforming drunk- 
ards known as the Pollard system, 
named after Judge William J. Pol- 
lard of St. Louis, who first made 
use of it. The method is to release 
persons convicted of drunkenness on 
a suspended sentence on condition 
that they sign a pledge of total ab- 
stinence for one year. The plan has 
been adopted by legislation in Great 


Britain, Victoria (Australia) and 
Vermont. Judge Pollard claims that 
of the thousands whom he has 


bound in that way during ten years, 
less than five per cent. have forfeit- 
ed suspension of sentence. 
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PREVENTION OF USURY 


At the Maine State Conference of 
Charities and Corrections in 1911 the 
subject of “loan sharks” was consid- 
ered. In Portland an association 
was incorporated under the name of 
the People’s Loan Company. An ap- 
peal to the legislature in 1911 for as- 
sistance in fighting this evil was 
treated with indifference, but the So- 


cial Service Committee of the Men 
and Religion Forward Movement has 
appointed a committee to assist in 
securing the passage of suitable laws _ 
for driving loan sharks out of busi- 
ness. 

A court decision in New York has 
made the conviction of “loan sharks” 
possible. In Milwaukee a million- 
aire loan shark served 90 days in the 
House of Correction, the first instance 
of imprisonment as a punishment in 
such cases. The Chattel Loan So- 
ciety has been organized in New 
York to compete with the loan 
sharks. A loan and savings institu- 
tion on a new and highly useful and 
benevolent plan was reported to the 
Southern Sociological Congress from 
Atlanta, Ga. ‘The chattel-loan law 
of Maryland has been amended in 
the interest of the borrower. A 
Provident Loan Society in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, opened for business Feb. 
29, 1912. Vhe Pennsylvania Loan 
Co. has been organized at Philadel- 
phia to lend money on indorsed 
notes; while a purely business enter- 
prise, it will save some victims of the 
loan sharks. A scheme for granting 
government loans to new settlers 
upon farms has been adopted in 
Nova Scotia. 


PREVENTION OF JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 


Everything done for children may 
be properly classed as_ prevention; 
the work for delinquent children is 
therefore classed under this head in- 
stead of under “correction,” which 
term we use at present, to include 
reformatory and punitive efforts 
with adults. 

Juvenile Courts have been newly 
established in Alabama, Arkansas (2 
cities), Florida (7 cities), and South 
Carolina. The law _ has _ been 
strengthened in Nova Scotia, and ex- 
tended to the smaller cities in Vir- 
ginia. A law for separate courts in 
cities of the first class has been 
passed in New Jersey. 

The National Association of Junior 
Republics has opened an office in New 
York. Six states now have seven 
republics, and two are about starting. 
The movement has spread to Eng- 
land and France. 
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Alabama has just opened an indus- 
trial school for girls and a House of 
Refuge for girls, both at Birming- 
ham. ‘ 

Minors under fourteen may not be 
held in jail in Idaho. 

In Kentucky the newly appointed 
prison commissioners have begun 
some radical reforms at the state re- 
formatory at Lexington. - Among 
other abuses, a great many depen- 
dent children have been sent to the 
reformatory merely that the counties 
might be relieved of them. There 
are now more than 800 children in 
the reformatory, many of them as 
young as seven years. 

The Missouri State Industrial 
School for Negro Girls has been lo- 
cated at Tipton. 

New Jersey has a law establishing 
parental responsibility in cases of ju- 
venile delinquency. County “schools 
of detention” are provided for by law 
in New Jersey. 

A Juvenile Court Association has 
been formed in Oklahoma which fur- 
nished numerous volunteer probation 
officers. A decision has been handed 
down by a high court in Oklahoma 
that no child under 16 can commit a 
erime, 

The Virginia State Board of Chari- 
ties has received authority to place 
out certain juvenile delinquents in 
family homes. 

The juvenile court of Chicago was 
the first of its kind. Now it has the 
first woman judge. Judge Pinckney 
refused to accept a reappointment 
unless he might have the help of a 
woman associate on the bench, and 
Mary Bartelme, who has been a 
teacher and also active in juvenile 
court work, has been appointed. 

New York City is to have five pro- 
bationary schools for incorrigible 
boys, who will be taken out of the 
regular classes so that they may have 
special training without wasting the 
time of the normal pupils. The pro- 
_ bationary schools will, it is hoped, 
have a good effect in diminishing 
truancy. These schools will have a 
specially adapted course of study 
with a maximum of manual training 
and individual work. A series of con- 
ferences on probation have been held 
in the City Hall, New York. A seri- 
ous raid on probation officers in New 


York City was conducted by poli- 
ticians wanting the jobs as spoils; 
positions were kept in the classified 
service by the Court of Appeals. 

In Seattle a research department 
for the study of causes, etc., has been 
connected with the Court. 
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CHILD WELFARE 


The Children’s Bureau.—After sey- 
eral years of effort by the National 
Child Labor Committee and many 
prominent social workers, Congress 
has authorized the establishment of 
a Children’s Bureau. Its purpose is 
to investigate and report upon all 
matters pertaining to the welfare of 
children and child life among all 
classes of the people, and it will in- 
vestigate especially the questions of 
infant mortality, the birth rate, or- 
phanage, juvenile courts, desertion, 
dangerous occupations, accidents and 
diseases of children, employment, and 
legislation affecting children in the 
several states and territories. The 
new Bureau is assured of the co- 
operation of the existing federal bu- 
reaus which are concerned with so- 
cial affairs. The director is appoint- 
ed by the President and the first one, 
Miss Julia C. Lathrop, is a woman of 
long and varied experience in social 
work. All subordinate officers come 
under the civil service law. The new 
Bureau is placed under the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor. The 
appropriation for the first year’s 
work is $29,400. It is interesting to 
note that the only serious opposition 
to the enactment of the law came 
from the American Humane Society 
and the New York Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 
The objection was directed toward the 
plenary power of inspection and su- 
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pervision which seems to reside in 
the Bureau. 

One of the first investigations that 
will be attempted is that of infant 
mortality. This will necessitate a 
study of registration of births and 
deaths and the bureau will codperate 
with the organizations, both govern- 
mental and private, now working on 
that subject. The office of librarian 
reader has been created in the bu- 
reau, so that the vast amount of ma- 
terial on child welfare to be found in 
current literature may be collected 
and utilized. : 

Child Welfare Associations——Child 
welfare associations of various kinds 
are multiplying. In Washington, 
D. C., a “Children’s Council” has 
been formed and in Indiana a state 
“Children’s Bureau.” In Georgia «a 
branch of the National Children’s 
Home Finding Society has taken 
root. In Portland, Ore., a Big Sis- 
terhood has been established. In 
Louisville, Ky., the fourth school- 
house social center has been opened. 
A Child Welfare Association has been 
formed in Cincinnati, its purpose be- 
ing somewhat similar to that of the 
Juvenile Protective Association of 
Chicago, namely, to prevent children 
falling into vice by watchfulness over 
amusements, dance. halls, moving- 
picture shows, and so on. The use 
of public schools as social centers | 
will be one object of the new asso- 
ciation. The new society was organ- 
ized at a dinner given by the Busi- 
ness Men’s Club of Cincinnati. 

A movement is on foot in Europe 
to establish an International Bureau | 
of Child Welfare. A committee 
which has undertaken to establish | 


such a bureau will shortly meet in| 


Brussels to complete the organiza- 
tion. 

Child Welfare and Education.— 
Charities and education are so close 
together that at the New Jersey 
State Conference of Charities, in 
March, the chief element of discus- 
sion was the reforms that are need- 
ed in the educational system, so that 
it may better prepare the children 
for life. 

The Oregon Daily Journal of Port- 
land has begun a child-welfare de- 
partment in the Saturday evening 
edition. 
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Child welfare exhibits are reported 
from Louisville, Ky., Kansas City 
and St. Louis, Mo., Montreal, Cana- 
da, Buffalo, N. Y., and Northampton, 
Mass. Welfare conferences have been 
held in connection with the exhibits. 
At Northampton the exhibit was spe- 
cially aimed at the rural districts. 
At Montreal the government granted 
a sum of money in aid; $50,000 in all 
was raised and a permanent ‘child 
welfare conference organized. St. 
Louis reported 158,000 persons at- 
tending. The exhibit was made to 
show the “vicious circle’—poverty, 
ehild labor, unskilled labor, low 
wages, (See also “Prevention of In- 
fant Mortality,” infra.) 

A legislative committee in Indiana 
will report in favor of a state-aided 
system of vocational training in the 
public schools. 

Medical inspection in the public 
schools, which at first was bitterly 
opposed, has now become popular in 
Alabama. (See also XXXIV, Hduca- 
tion.) 

A conference on the conservation of 
school children was held under the 
auspices of the American Academy 
of Medicine. The proceedings are 
published by the Academy. 

Care of Dependent Children—In 
Kansas indigent children with mala- 
dies curable: by medical or surgical 
means may now be taken for care 
and treatment at the expense of 
the state to the Rosedale Hospital, 
which is an adjunct of the state uni- 
versity. 

_A children’s hospital in Maine has 
recognized that its responsibility to 
its child patients is not ended when 
they are cured, and has effected co- 
operation with other organizations 
for child welfare so as to make sure 
of proper after care. This is an ex- 
ample of the relation between med- 
ieal and social work which is com- 
manding much attention. 

The State Charities Aid Association 
of New Jersey called a conference of 
persons interested in dependent chil- 
dren which requested the governor to 
appoint a commission to study and 
report with recommendations the 
present situation in New Jersey as 
concerns the treatment of delinquent 
and neglected children, said commis- 
sion to be authorized by legislative 
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enactment. and to have means and 
authority to conduct the inquiry. 

The Rhode Island State Home and 
School is now empowered to board 
out children at the expense of the 
state. 

Nova Scotia has a new provincial 
officer, the superintendent of neglect- 
ed and dependent children. The de- 
partment of which he is the head 
will also organize children’s aid so- 
cieties. 

The Humane Society of Cleveland 
has begun a home-finding department 
for dependent children. This was es- 
tablished at the request of the West- 
ern Reserve Child Welfare Council in 
lieu of the creation of a new society 
for the purpose. 

The Washburn Memorial Asylum 
of Minneapolis has arranged a plan 
for codperation with the Minneapolis 
State Publie School (for dependents) 
under which a study will be made of 
the children in the asylum, their vo- 
. cational fitness will be determined 
and at an appropriate age they will 
be transferred to the state institution 
for trade teaching. This is thought 
to be the first example of efficient co- 
operation of the kind between a state 
institution and a private orphan 
asylum, 

A Children’s Agency, with, special 
reference to placing children in fam- 
ily homes, has been organized in Los 
Angeles. 

The municipal assembly of St. 
Louis has established a board of chil- 
dren’s guardians. This board has 
charge of the industrial school, which 
will be moved to the country. The 
delinquent children now in the school 
will be placed out in family homes 
and henceforth only delinquent chil- 
dren sent by the juvenile court will 
be retained in the school. The most 
radical feature of this new legisla- 
tion is the provision to pay pen- 
sions to widows with small children, 
instead of placing the children in fos- 
ter homes. 

Protection of Orphan Minors in 
Oklahoma.—The third legislature of 
Oklahoma enacted an amendment to 
the charities and correction law, 
greatly enlarging the power and du- 
ties of the commissioner in regard to 
orphan children. She is empowered 
to intervene as next friend in behalf 


of every orphan minor child when it 

appears to her that his estates are 

mismanaged or dishonestly handled. 
Under this amendment the depart-_ 
ment has intervened in over 3,000 

cases, of which about 2,000 are pend- 

ing. The result of the suits and final 

disposition is the recovery of $70,- 

000 in cash from dishonest guardians 

and regaining 115,000 acres of land. 

A New Children’s Code in Ohio— 
The Ohio commission on laws relat- 
ing to children has prepared and pub- 
lished a full and comprehensive re- 
port, which is really a codification of 
existing laws and also a suggestion of 
many new ones. The main thought 
that underlies the suggested new laws 
is that of prevention. 

Pensions to widows with children, 
child labor on the stage, medical in- 
spection in schools, supervision of in- 
stitutions and juvenile delinquency 
are some of the subjects to which the 
commission gives attention. The su- 
pervision of institutions is especially 
aimed at as a means of following up 
the children after they are placed out. 
Private children’s homes, the commis-. 
sion says, should be licensed by the 
state board of charities after careful 
inspection. The age of delinquency — 
should be raised to eighteen, and 
the “contributory delinquency” idea 
should be adopted. The commission 
commends the uniform child-labor 
law proposed by the National Child 
Labor Committee, but because of ex- 
isting laws does not recommend its 
adoption in full. The commission 
hesitates to recommend sterilization 
of defectives, but falls back on seg- 
regation. It provides in the code 
for widows’ pensions, with certain 
safeguards not found in the laws 
upon the subject of some other states. 
The new code will be acted on by the 
general assembly of 1913. 

Institutions for Children.—Modern 
children’s institutions are built on the 
cottage plan, and this demands num- 
bers of highly competent trained cot- 
tage-mothers, A training school for 
cottage-mothers has been established 
by the Hebrew Sheltering Guardian. 
Orphan Asylum of New York espe- 
cially to prepare for the work of 
their new institution at Pleasantyille, 

The identity of babies in hospitals, 
especially of foundlings and those in 
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maternity wards, is sometimes in 
danger of being lost. This is avoid- 
ed at Bellevue, New York, by the 
finger-print method. It is suggested 
that the plan should be universal 
with a central registration. If adopt- 
ed, the number of unidentified dead, 
now terribly large, would be reduced 
to a minimum. 

In Louisville, Kentucky, a parental 
home and school for dependent chil- 
dren has been built. The purpose is 
to separate the merely dependent 
from the delinquent. The commission 
in charge of the home, which is sup- 
ported by the city, consists of five 
men and two women appointed by 
the county judge. 

Seattle and Tacoma each has a 
home for Japanese mothers and chil- 
dren. r 

The first children’s hospital in Ala- 
bama was opened during the year. 

Child Labor—The eighth annual 
Child Labor Conference was held at 
Louisville under the auspices of the 
National Child Labor Committee. 
The Committee publishes a report on 
Child Labor Laws in the annual re- 
port of the Conference. 

Louisiana took a backward step in 
exempting children on the stage from 
the operation of the child labor laws. 
Excessive child labor is reported at 
the canneries in Maryland. A state 
committee on child labor has been 
formed in Florida. Wisconsin has 
amended the newsboys act and raised 
the age limit of child labor to 17 for 
boys and 18 for girls, and has also 
made the hours of labor limit eight 
for children under 16. Maryland has 
a new law with a compulsory-educa- 
tion law that fits it. Some stringent 
amendments have been made in Kan- 
sas to the child-labor laws. The uni- 
form child-labor law, adopted in 1911 
by the Commission on Uniform State 
Laws, has been adopted in 1912 by 
Maryland and Mississippi. Mississip- 
pi takes its place with Ohio, in estab- 
lishing the eight-hour day for boys 
under 16 and girls under 18, and in 
the prohibition of night work for the 
same girls and boys. (See also 
XVII, Labor Legislation. ) 

Prevention of Infant Mortality.— 
At the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, the presi- 
dential address was principally devyot- 
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ed to the problems of infant mortal- 
ity and was such a paper as might 
well have been given at the National 
Conference of Charities. Wilmington, 
Del., had a Baby’s Health Exhibit. 
In New York City the Babies Wel- 
fare Association claims to have saved 
500 lives in 1912 (up to Aug. 10); 
pure milk, instruction of mothers, 
improved sanitation, etc., have been 
the means employed. The Chicago 
Department of Health declares that 
there are approximately 225,000 
avoidable deaths of children under 
two years of age in the United States. 
each year. An attack on the pure- 
milk ordinances in Chicago resulted 
in some backward steps, but under 
pressure from many charitable 
agencies, the council reconsidered its 
action and the babies’ milk supply is 
again safeguarded. In New Hamp- 
shire lying-in hospitals and infants” 
boarding houses are inspected and li- 
censed by the state Board of Chari- 
ties. The Pennsylvania Children’s: 
Aid Society has established a de- 
partment for the promotion of wet 
nursing. The Civie Club of Portland, 
Me., sustains a milk station and has, 
in connection with it, good medical 
work for babies. 

A series of studies on infant wel- 
fare has been contributed by Prof, 
C. R. Henderson to the American 
Journal of Sociology, the final paper 
appearing in the issue of May, 1912. 
Some important phases of infant- 
welfare work reported from France 
and Germany might well be copied 
in this country. 

At the child welfare exhibit in 
Buffalo, the special department in in- 
fants was devoted to a demonstration 
of the complete proper care of the 
infant, beginning before birth, and 
continuing during the first two years 
of life. The motto of the exhibit 
was: “It is not the babies who are 
born, but the babies saved that 
count.” 

A moving-picture film is in prepa- 
ration designed to show the adyan- 
tage of home care and nursing for 
infants over the best possible care 
and nursing that can be given in a 
foundling’s home or other institution. 
(See also XXX, Public Health and 
Hygiene.) 

The Russell Sage Foundation has 
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blocked out a building designed to 
exhibit the chief sanitary features 
which are essential in saving the 
lives and improving the vitality of 
babies who must have temporary in- 
stitutional care. The modern found- 
ling home must care for. the mother 
and the baby together. By doing so 
the rate of infant mortality can be 
much reduced. 

A novel and highly promising meth- 
od to promote the welfare of chil- 
dren, especially of babies, has been 
developed in Milwaukee. The agency 
for the purpose has been called an 
educational health center. It is a 
combination of milk stations, prophy- 
lactic dispensary, settlement, public- 
school center and district office of the 
Associated Charities. Only one such 
center has yet been created, but oth- 
ers will probably follow. It covers 
an area of 33 blocks, comprising the 
exact boundaries of one of the Cath- 
olie parishes. This center has a com- 
plete birth registration of its district, 
has exercised partial pre-natal and 
fairly complete post-natal supervision 
over every baby born therein; has or- 
ganized and instructed the midwives; 


has elevated the standards of the) 


physicians; has developed the recrea- 
tional life of mothers; has found 
boarding homes for babies; has edu- 
eated parents along health lines and 
has brought to the families in its 
area, all the social benefits existing 
in the community. It is maintained 


by the municipality, but is organized | 


on a social basis exactly as any pri- 
vate philanthropy, with a committee 
of citizens who have contributed 
much thought, time and effort to its 
work. A fundamental feature is the 


‘coérdination of the work of the cen- 
ter, with the medical colleges, lying- 
In charities and infants’ hospitals, so 
that medical students may have an 
opportunity to study preventive med- 
icine in the home and learn the so- 
| ciological conditions affecting the pub- 
‘lie health. The cost of the center in 
Milwaukee will be for the first year 
| about $6,000. This includes one head 
nurse, three assistants, seven physi- 
cians, a clerk, and others. The cen- 
|ter will have cared for over 1,000 in- 
fants before the end of the year.. It 
is estimated that the saving in in- 
fants’ lives effected by the center ~ 
will pay the cost many times. over. 
The population of a unit area for this 
work should be about 16,000; a city 
of 160,000 should therefore have ten 
stations. The promoters believe that 
by the means deseribed “ignorance 
can be overcome, the effects of pov- 
erty can be alleviated and not only 
infant mortality, but the greater 
problem of the health of the entire 
community can»be met.” 
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CORRECTION 


LAWS AND COURTS 


In California lazy fathers may be 
put to werk on the roads at $1.50 per 
day, the earnings going to the neg- 
lected families. 

An amendment to the constitution 
in California makes it possible to 
send grafters to prison. Hitherto 
the Supreme Court has always found 
technicalities enough to release them 
when a lower court has convicted. 
Henceforth judgments cannot be re- 


versed on technicalities unless the 
Supreme Court finds. that substantial 
injustice has been done. 

Kansas has a new and stringent 
wife-desertion act. Desertion is made 
a felony with severe penalties. 

In Maryland a new People’s Court 
will replace the justice courts in 
which the fee system has caused 
much abuse. 

In New Jersey a new law calls for 
the keeping of complete records in 
‘jails. 
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Oklahoma has a new law creating 
the office of public defender. 

In Rhode Island an appropriation 
of $25,000 was made to the Board of 
State Charities to be used to pay the 
expenses of the extradition of family 
deserters who have gone outside the 
state. The families of men who are 
in prison for desertion may now be 
supported at public expense through 
the state probation officer. 

Manitoba has a series of new laws 
on desertion, illegitimacy, and other 
offenses of a similar class. 

The Domestic Relations Court in 
Chicago has taken a new place in the 
minds of those who must go to it. 
It is now thought of not as some- 
thing “down on them,” but as a place 
of friendship where their troubles 
may be straightened out instead of 
being more tangled. The great points 
gained by the methods adopted in 
this court have been, uniformity of 
treatment and decisions; removal of 
women and children from the police 
courts; more intelligent understand- 
ing, and hence more sympathy with 
and help for the offenders; vigorous 
reaching out toward the causes of 
delinquency and dependency in chil- 
dren; keeping of husbands and wives 
togéther when possible; compulsion 
of deserters to support their fam- 
ilies; prompt trials; good records; 
watchful care over women and chil- 
dren. These results have been ob- 
tained because the judges, led by the 
chief justice, have become socialized, 
and because efficient codperation has 
been established with several very 
active private agencies of the city. 

Under recent legislation matrons 
have been appointed to investigate 
all cases of women accused in the 
courts of Indianapolis and Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

A night court has been established 
in Philadelphia. A woman probation 
officer has been employed for it, her 
salary being provided by a committee 
of private citizens. 

Legal Aid Societies—The legal-aid 
societies of the United States met in 
New York and organized into a na- 
tional association. This is to be 


known as the Alliance of Legal-Aid | 


Societies, and it has as its first presi- 


dent Arthur von Briesen, who is the, 


president of the New York society 


and the originator of the legal-aid so- 
ciety movement. The purpose of the 
alliance is to give publicity to the 
work of the legal-aid societies and 
bring about codperation and increased 
efficiency in their work, also to en- 
courage the formation of new socie- 
ties. One of the most discussed 
questions at the first meeting of the 
alliance was whether the legal-aid. so- 
cieties should take up cases of indus- 
trial accident and compensations 
therefor. 

It is an interesting point in connec- 
tion with legal-aid work to know 
that although it began in the United 
States, yet Germany has gone far 
ahead of this country in the number 
of societies and also in the organiza- 
tion of a central alliance. In that 
empire there are 307 societies which 
handle over half a million cases an- 
nually. 


PRISONS AND PRISON REFORM 


Views of State Governors on Pris- 
on Reform.—A symposium on prison 
reform, in which the participants 
were the governors of 17 states, ap- 
pears in the Review for March. The 
symposium was by letter, in answer 
to a cireular letter sent out ‘to all 
governors in January, 1912, asking 
them to state (1) needed prison re- 
forms in their state; (2) the reform 
most needed; (3) the best solution 
for each state of the problem of 
prison labor; (4) the governor’s 
opinion on the question of capital 
punishment. 

Four of the governors who an- 
swered the questions feel that the 
criminal laws of their states require 
no special amendment, although these 
admit that some reforms in practice 
are desirable. The reforms fayored 
by the other 13 include: the estab- 
lishment of a reformatory (3); the 
indeterminate sentence and parole 
(2); the district workhouse system 
to replace jail sentences (1); pardon- 
ing and parole power to be placed 
with a board (2); wider opportunity 
(legal) for the employment of con- 
victs (1); abolition of the lease sys- 
tem (2); abolition of contract labor 
in prisons (2); good management 
(1); employment for all prisoners 
that will benefit the prisoners and 
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remunerate the state (1); thorough 
renovation of the penal institutions 
both state and county; time payment 
of fines (1); buildings better adapt- 
ed to their use (1); help to prison- 
ers’ families (1); punishment by 
dark cell instead of whip (1). Two 
of the governors expressly favor pur- 
chasing a large acreage of land; 
seven favor extensive use of farm- 
ing, forestry and other out-door 
work, and ten are emphatically in 
favor of road building by convicts, 
of whom five claimed successful prac- 
tice in their states; three of the lat- 
ter attribute the success to the honor 
system. On the question of capital 
punishment, the governors were about 
evenly divided; six were against it 
and seven favored it, while six ex- 
pressed no opinion. 

Capital Punishment.—A symposium 
on capital punishment followed, in 
which. the governors were joined by 
about 100 of the leading penologists, 
prison wardens and managers. <A 
great many opinions were given in 
each case. Many persons expressed 
themselves as opposed to capital pun- 
ishment, but desired before its aboli- 
tion to see some safeguards against 
the foolish, sentimental and some- 
times influenced pardons so often 
given by governors, 

The objections to capital punish- 
ment are summed up by a prison 
warden and by a professor of sociolo- 
gy who is one of the best-known 
theoretical penologists in the coun- 
try. The warden states his objec- 
tions thus: 


1. Because I do not believe that 
capital punishment is in harmony with 
and abreast of the best thought of mod- 
ern civilization. 

2. Because it seems wrong in every 
sense for the state to take what it can- 
not give, 

8. Because human life is the pre- 
rogative of Divine Providence. God 
alone can give it and He alone in His 
divine wisdom has the right to take it 
away. 

4, Because statistics do not show 
that capital punishment prevents homi- 
cides. 

5. Because the whole scheme of 
punishment should carry with it a 
chance for repentance and reform— 
whether the offender is ever released 
from prison or not. 
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The professor says: It too often 
serves revenge; it is not needed for 
protection of society; it occasionally 
is inflicted on the guiltless; it is ir- 
reparable; it tends to increase bru- 
tality and murder; and it diverts at- 
tention from preventive policies. 

The symposium includes a state- 
ment of the law on the question from 
43 states and of the number of exe- 
cutions during the past year from 
the 37 of these states in which capi- 
tal punishment is employed. The 
total number of executions from the 
states reporting was 72, the number 
in each state varying from one in 
each of three states which nominally 
have the death penalty, to 12. From 
one-half of the 37 states the number 
of executions is not given. 

Defectiveness Among Criminals.— 
The theory has long been held by 
psychologists and by many penolo- 
gists, that a large proportion of 
criminals are mentally defective. At 
the New, York State Reformatory for 
Women, a careful examination made 
by the superintendent and physician 
disclosed the fact that from 20 to 30 
per cent. of the girls received are de- 
fectives. These sub-normals are a 
serious hindrance to discipline, they 
clog the educational systems, and 
they cannot be reformed so as to be 
self-controlling and self-supporting 
on discharge. They should be given 
permanent custodial care in an ap- 
propriate institution. The obvious 
thing to do in such eases is to ex- 
amine them before conviction instead 


‘of afterward, and they should be 


committed to an institution for the 
feeble-minded instead of to the re- 
formatory. But up to the present 
time there is neither the method nor 
the machinery to make the test. 

A notable new departure with re- 
gard to this class is advanced in the 
creation of a laboratory of social re- 
search in connection with the Bed- 
ford (N. Y.) Reformatory. This is 
situated on a farm of 93 acres ad- 
joining the Reformatory farm so as 
to have the patients under proper 
control. The farm is leased to the 
management for a nominal sum. 

A reception building, which will 
accommodate 50 young women, will 
be erected and a research laboratory 
will be in a separate building. The 
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purpose of the laboratory is an in- 
tensely practical one to work out the 
methodology for the use of the mag- 


girls convicted of crime. It is be- 
lieved that in the prosecution of this 
plan a large body of scientific data as 
to heredity, economic conditions, and 
other causes of crime will be collect- 
ed. The laboratory will have three 
departments, psychology, sociology 
and nervous pathology, with a wom- 
an at the head of each. A consulting 
staff of unpaid specialists will make 
available the services of men also. 
The research work is to be financed 
entirely by the Bureau of Social Hy- 
giene, while the cost of keeping the 
girls on the separate estate will be 
met by the Reformatory; this, of 
course, will be no added expense to 
the Reformatory. 

Prison Revolts—Three _ serious 
prison revolts have occurred during 
the year in the state prisons of Ne- 
braska, Wyoming, and Michigan. In 
Nebraska the management for many 
years past has been entirely domi- 
nated by the idea of partisan spoils. 
The result has been gross corruption, 
inane management, utter lack of dis- 
cipline among the employees, exces- 
sive severity to the convicts, drunk- 
enness and profanity among the 
guards, graft of every description, 
and unutterable vices, including per- 
mission if not actual encouragement 
of sexual perversion. A regular trade 
has existed between guards and con- 
victs in liquor and drugs, and to add 
to such horrors, there has been ter- 
rible overcrowding. The fearful con- 
ditions culminated in a mutiny, with 
the murder of the warden and two} 
associates, the escape of a number of | 
convicts, who killed three of those 
who: tried to capture them, and the 
killing of three convicts by a sheriff’s 
posse. The full story is printed in 
the Survey, Vol. XXVIII, No. 3. The 
governor promptly took charge and 
produced some semblance of order. 
But the reforms cannot be completed 
without some changes of law, which 


it is by no means certain that the 
legislature will make. 

The most serious prison mutiny in 
the history of this country occurred 
at the state penitentiary at Raw- 
lings, Wyoming, in October. Begin- 


ning with the-lynching of a negro 
conyiet by his fellows, it immediate- 
ly developed into an _ insurrection. 
First twenty prisoners, led by a mur- 
derer and outlaw, dashed at the gate 
of the stockade, burst it open and 
fled to the hills, pursued, ineffectual- 
ly, by a few guards. The next day 
a party of life termers overpowered 
the cell-house keeper, took his keys, 
released their comrades and made a 
rush for the gates. A battle ensued, 
in which three guards and many con- 
victs lost their lives, but a second 
group of about twenty made their 
escape. In the course of a week all 
but seven were captured or killed, 
the other seven probably perished of 
cold and hunger among the hills to 
which they fled. The remarkable 
thing in the story is that the con- 
victs were all or most of them, armed 
with pistols, cleavers, hatchets or 
knives. There is no story of such 
abuses as are reported from Nebras- 
ka, but the administration that is so 
weak or careless as to allow desper- 
ate convicts to be so well armed 
stands convicted of absolute inef- 
ficiency. 

In the Michigan prison at Jackson 
the revolt was less successful and 
was not much more serious than a 
wholesale strike against work and 
against obedience to the prison rules. 
The strike was subdued by exces- 
sively severe methods, but without 
any loss of life. 

Drugs and Gambling Among Pris- 
oners.—At a convention of chiefs of 
police of the United States and Can- 
ada, held at Toronto, it was asserted 
that half the criminals of the coun- 
try are drug habitués and that the 
spread of drug habits among both 
adults and children is so serious an 
evil that the federal Government 
should take steps to safeguard the 
importation and _ distribution of 
opium, cocaine and other drugs. 

The traffic in drugs has assumed 
large proportions in the Southern 
Illinois penitentiary at Menard. The 
newly appointed chaplain is trying to 
suppress it. 

To stop gambling among the pris- 
oners in the Texas penitentiary, the 
warden has issued an order prohibit- 
ing prisoners from transferring the 
money which they place in the prison 
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bank to other prisoners. Both cards 
and dice, although contraband, are 
secured by prisoners. ‘ 

Miscellaneous Reform Movements. 
—In the federal prison at Atlanta 
striped clothing has been abolished. 
A prison band and orchestra have 
been formed and concerts are given 
every Sunday. A prison baseball 
league. has also been established. 
These things are made more feasible 
because the enormous wall of rein- 
forced concrete, 30 feet high and in- 
closing 274% acres of land has been 
completed. 

The legislature of Alabama has cre- 
ated the position of prison inspector, 
and the man appointed has gone to 
work in a vigorous manner to clean 
up the jails, his powers under the law 
being very broad. 

In California, extensive and thor- 
ough reforms are being made in the 
prisons, both as to physical equip- 
ment and the treatment of the pris- 
oners. The working equipment is be- 
ing increased by a plant for the man- 
ufacture of woolen and cotton cloth; 
this is in addition to the factories for 
clothing, shoes, tinware, beds, furni- 
ture and other supplies for the vari- 
ous state institutions. 

The deputy solicitor-general of 
Fulton Co., Ga., desired to know by 
actual experience what the chain 
gang to which the men he prosecuted 
are often sent was really like. Ac- 
cordingly he joined the gang in the 
guise of a prisoner, wore the stripes 
and swung a pick, no one but the 
head of the prison knowing his iden- 
tity. He spent two days as a convict 
and his experiences are reported in 
the Review for May, 1912. 

Acting under a law of the last ses- 
sion of the legislature, the Illinois 
State Charities Commission has es- 
tablished a Bureau of Criminal Sta- 
tistics. This is said to be the first 
bureau of the kind in this country. 
_ The duty of the bureau is to collect 

and publish annually the statistics of 
Illinois relating to crime. It is made 
obligatory on all courts, magistrates 
and officers having charge of places 
of detention of persons convicted of 
or charged with crime, to furnish the 
bureau with such information and as 
it shall request. 

A newly appointed associate super- 
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intendent at the Indiana reformatory 
is a psychologist. He is expected to 
introduce a system of psychological 
examinations of all new inmates. 

Iowa proposes to establish a sys- 
tem of state workhouses to deal with 
vagrants, chronic imebriates, ete. 
These are to be located on large 
farms and the theory is advanced 
that they can be made self-support- 
ing by the labor of the prisoners. 

The reform administration in the 
Kansas penitentiary continues. It is 
declared that under the present man- 
agement “men are seen to be more 
important than binding twine.” 

The legislature, of Kentucky has 
enacted legislation providing for a 
visiting board to inspect and report 
the conditions and management’ of 
jails and police stations. 

The New York State Board of 
Charities has established a bureau of 
statistics, with special reference to 
criminals and defectives. 


North Carolina has abolished the © 


prison striped clothing. The convicts 
wear their own clothing or a suit of 
brown cloth. 

_A new site for the Western Peni- 
tentiary of Pennsylvania contains 
4,878 acres of fertile land, of which 
936 acres is a state forest reserva- 
tion. The site includes a magnificent 
water supply. The warden proposes 
to develop the property with the la- 
bor of the prisoners. 

Rumors of grave abuse led to the 
investigation of the conditions and 
management of the city prison in 
Halifax, N. S. The result was that 
the city council was shocked into or- 
dering very drastic reforms. The 
idea of the reformation of the delin- 
quent has thus emerged in a practical 
form for the first time in Halifax. 

The Arizona legislature took up a 
collection to enable a convict to g 
to Washington and secure a patent 
on an invention which he had _ per- 
fected while in prison, after which he 
returned to prison to complete his. 
sentence, 

The board of. city magistrates of 
Baltimore have been investigating 
the House of Correction. They re- 
port that it is solely penal and not 
corrective; that no efforts are made 
to reform any prisoner, that they 
are worked under contract and when 
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they fail to complete the task as- 
signed them, are punished with the 
lash. The report lays stress on the 
fact that the officials of the House 
of Correction complain because the 
magistrates send many prisoners for 
terms so short that they are of no 
profit to the contractors. Following 
this report the Governor of Mary- 
land attempted to secure the passage 
of a resolution by the managers of 
the House of Correction forbidding 
the use of the lash, but failed. He 
declares he will try again and, if he 
fails, again will appeal to the legis- 
lature for action. 

Lynchings.—There have been 71 
eases of lynching during 12 months 
in 18 different states. Of these 59 
were of Negroes, one a Mexican. Of 
the whole number only 15:were for 
rape or attempted rape. During the 
same period of 12 months there were 
72 legal executions in the United 
States. Two erroneous convictions 
with long imprisonment and no re- 
dress came to light during the year. 
Andrew Toth served 20 years in 
Pennsylvania, and George Ury served 
ten years in Ohio, in each case for a 
murder of which they were innocent. 

New Penal Institutions——The fed- 
eral Government is building a special 
department, a prison within a prison, 
for the Women convicts now scattered 
in state penitentiaries all over the 
country. This is at Leavenworth. 
Kan. The department will be in the 
exclusive charge of women officers. 
No male visitors will be allowed ex- 
cept near relatives of the convicts, 
and their visits will be much re- 
stricted. 

A new plan of prison construction 
with circular buildings, giving better 
light and air than on any former 


plan, was shown at the Prison Asso- 


ciation meeting and warmly com- 
mended by most of the prison men 
who saw it. It will be used at Joliet, 
Ill., in the new building there. 

A legislative commission in Indiana 
will present a strong report in favor 
pf a state workhouse on a large 
sent?» and the total abolition of jail 

ut Hices: The present governor has 
se plar'self on record as in favor of 
be adoy and it will almost certainly 
1913. ‘pted by the legislature of 


A state commission to investigate 
jails and workhouses in Iowa, ree- 
ommends the abolition of jail sen- 
tences and the organization of a state 
colony farm for misdemeanants and. 
those guilty of small felonies. 

The reformatory for women in New 
Jersey is being equipped and received 
some prisoners during the year. 

New York is to have a reformatory 
for young male misdemeanants of the 
class between those who may go to 
the Industrial Schools, and those 
eligible to Elmira. The need of this 
proposed institution has long been 
recognized. 

New York is organizing a farm 
colony to be used instead of the 
workhouse for vagrants, misdemean- 
ants and inebriates. 

The commission in charge of the 
women’s reformatory in Ohio has 
purchased a site containing 259 acres. 
Plans are being made for buildings 
to care for all classes of women mis- 
demeanants over 16 years of age. 

First steps have been taken toward 
a women’s reformatory in Wisconsin. 


PRISON LABOR 


Progress of Humane Methods.— 
The trend toward more just and 
humane methods of convict labor, 
which has been apparent for a num- 
ber of years, has been emphasized in 
1912. Certain recent evidences, less 
in legislation than in practice, may 
be cited. In Arkansas the governor 
and some of the judges have tried to 
do away with the convict camp sys- 
tem, the governor by wholesale par- 
doning, the judges by committing of- 
fenders to the county farms. In 
Florida the legislature tried to abol- 
ish the lease system, but the governor 
vetoed the bill. Candidates for gov- 
ernor and the legislature are unani- 
mous in promising to do away with 
the system at the next session. 

The State-Use System.—Contract 
convict labor is under fire in many 
states. Missouri will take no more 
contracts and the state-use system 
goes into operation as the old con- 
tracts expire. The Ohio prison is 
now changing from contract to state 
use. In Texas the contract and lease 
systems have been abolished by the 
Prison Commission. Mismanagement 
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in New York has crippled the state- 
use system, which has not had a fair 
trial. This was the report of a state 
investigation committee. The state- 
use system has been adopted in whole 
or in part by some eight or ten 
states. 

The Honor System:—In the state 
penitentiaries of Oregon, Nevada and 
Colorado, at the Central Prison of 
Ontario and in some county work- 
houses, among them that of Colum- 
bus, O., the honor system has been 
successfully used. This involves send- 
ing prisoners out in gangs, with fore- 
men, but no armed guards, relying 
on their word not to attempt to es- 
cape, to work of various kinds, farm- 
ing, road making, ete., in some in- 
stances many miles from the prison. 
The’ percentage of escapes has been 
no larger than under the old system. 
So far the results are reported as 
eminently satisfactory, especially in 
the improved mental attitude of the 
prisoners. In many other places ex- 
tensive farms are now connected with 
houses of correction and even with 
jails. 

In Oregon the plan is spoken of as 
the “governor’s honor system.” The 
present governor discovered a tech- 
nical violation of the contract under 
which the convicts were employed 
and declared it forfeited. More than 
one-half the prison population are 
now employed outside the walls. The 
work has included building of state 
institutions at Salem, the capital, 
and road making. 

In Nevada, under the honor sys- 
tem, the physical condition of the 
prison and of the convicts have 
been immensely improved. Many of 
the convicts work unguarded on a 
large farm. The success of the sys- 
tem in Nevada seems to inhere in 
the personal influence of the warden, 
who has convinced the men that he 
proposes to give them a square deal. 
At the same time strict discipline is 
maintained, but the effort is not to 
break the convict’s spirit, but to fos- 
ter and preserve it. 

At the state reformatory in Michi- 
gan, the warden believes that a large 
proportion of the prisoners can be 
safely worked outside the walls. To 
a farm of 280 acres, 90 acres have 
been added this year. The value of 
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the crops from the added land have 
amounted to two-thirds of the pur- 
chase price. The warden estimated 
that he could make good use of 1,000 
acres of fertile land. 

The honor system has been used to 
a small extent with success at the 
Clinton and Great Meadows prisons 
in New York. The application of 
the system depends upon conditions 
and circumstances, , especially upon 
the density of population. A plan 
that will work well in a sparsely set- 
tled western state may utterly fail 
if tried in thickly settled districts. 

The president of the Ohio State 
Board of Administration declares that 
at least 300 prisoners will be put at 
work next summer outside the walls 
of the Ohio penitentiary. This is 
because the experiments tried this 
year, in taking men out and placing 
them on state farms or in quarries, 
have been largely satisfactory. (See 
“The Convict’s Word of Honor,” Re- 
view, May, 1912.) 

Miscellaneous Movements and Leg- 
islation—The American Institute of 
Criminal Law and Criminology held 
a conference, at which much atten- 
tion was given to prison labor. Con- 
clusions were reached in favor of 
compensation from the product of 
the prisoner’s labor to his depen- 
dents, of the elimination of the lessee 
and of the abolition of the “slave 
system” by the payment of wages 
and the choice of occupations by the 
man in penal servitude. 

A symposium on prison labor was 
held by the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, a report of 
which appears in the Proceedings. 

The National Consumers’ League 
has created a new special committee 
on manufactures in prisons at the 
instigation of manufacturers who use 
the label of the League and find the 
competition of prison-made goods 
hurtful, : 

A state commission on prison la- 
bor reported against the contract sys- 
tem as economically unsound, de- 
structive of discipline, preventive of 
reformation, and injurious alike to 
the prisoners and the free laborer 
outside. 

A fine piece of road work by pris- 
oners is under way in Kansas. 
fore- 
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man and one unarmed guard, are 
making a macadam road from Lan- 
sing to Kansas City. The men work 
ten hours a day and build a mile of 
road each month. They are on pa- 
role and during two months only one 
prisoner broke his parole. He was a 
mere boy, who got homesick and 
went to see his mother, returning 
voluntarily a few days later. ‘The 
men wear ordinary citizens’ clothing. 
The road is costing much less than a 
usual contract price. 

The Massachusetts Supreme Court 
has recently, in a unanimous decision, 
declared that the proposed bill to 
require the branding of goods made 
in penal institutions would be uncon- 
stitutional if passed by the legisla- 
ture. 

Michigan has a law authorizing the 
employment of prisoners on the 
roads. Some recent experiments un- 
der this law have turned out well, 
but in many localities publie opinion 
is so strongly against such labor that 
the plan has not been used very 
largely. 

Conyicts in Mississippi are engaged 
in building levees in different sections 
of the state. The largest number 
away from the state camp in any one 
place are a hundred men who are 
working at the Torras Crevasse. 

By an act abolishing the present 
system of convict labor at the termi- 
nation of the existing state prison 
contracts, all convict labor in the 
state and county prisons in New Jer- 
sey may be employed in the manu- 
facture of articles for use in the in- 
stitutions of the state and its sub- 
divisions. The convicts are to be 
employed for nine hours daily except 
on Sundays and public holidays. They 
may be employed in the construction 
or repair of prison institutions, and 
the labor of the convicts must be so 
directed as to produce “the greatest 
amount of actual product of articles 
and supplies” for all state and local 
institutions, the buildings and de- 
partments or offices of the state, “or 
In any public institution or depart- 
ment owned, managed and controlled 
by the state or public subdivision 
thereof.” Convicts may be employed 
in agriculture, horticulture, and flori- 
culture, and “all- surplus product of 
this convict labor is to be disposed 


of at public sale to the highest bid- 
der.” The new law extends the pris- 
on-labor system from the state pris- 
on to all county prisons, and makes 
city and county departments, offices 
and institutions, as well as the state 
institutions, its beneficiaries. The 
sum of 50 cents a day is to be paid 
to the families of the convicts. The 
present contracts expire in 1913 and 
1914 and a Convict Labor Commission 
is at work on a plan for employing 
convicts on public roads, in forestry 
and otherwise on state account. 

The new Board of Control and Sup- 
ply created by the last general as- 
sembly of Rhode Island, has decided 
that the profit-sharing plan of pris- 
on labor in force at the state prison 
at Howard is illegal and has ordered 
its discontinuance. The plan was put 
into effect by a new warden about 
one year ago, and as a result many 
of the prisoners have been able to 
save a considerable sum of money. 

A contract for making shirts for 
thirty cents per dozen, in the Rhode 
Island penitentiary, has been abro- 
gated by the governor, who thinks he 
can save the state $150,000 in the 
term the contract had to run. How- 
ever, he proposes that the board shall 
make a new contract, giving it to the 
highest bidder, instead of, as was the 
case with the contract abrogated, to 
the lowest bidder. There is a demand 
for an entire reorganization of the 
methods in the prison and a new 
board of managers has begun by 
asking for the resignation of the 
warden. 

The governor of Texas believes 
that the prisoners of that state, in 
which contract labor has been abol- 
ished, can be made to earn dividends 
by work on the state account plan. 
Among the kinds of labor he pro- 
poses to use will be that of running 
an iron smelter. 


PROBATION, PAROLE, AND 
PARDON 


Probation.—The City Court of Buf- 
falo has published a booklet contain- 
ing a set of probation rules referring 
to every subject from the matter of 
court records to the supervision of 
probationers. The privilege of mak- 
ing statements to newspapers on the 
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work of the court is reserved to the 
chief probation officers. The present 
status of probation is summarized by 
Frank E, Wade in the Review for 
September, 1912. ¢ 

The probationary treatment of men 
guilty of non-support of family was 
one of the subjects considered at the 
National Conference of Charities and 
Correction. The successful method 
employed in Buffalo by the chief pro- 
bation officer and his associates are 
told in a paper on that subject, 
which is of very high value as indi- 
cating the true method with this 
class of offenders. The paper and 
others of similar import, will be 
found in the Proceedings of the 39th 
National Conference of Charities and 
Correction. 

The fifth New York State Confer- 
ence of Probation Officers had a va- 
ried programme referring to both ju- 
venile and adult probation, including 
such subjects as feeble-minded. de- 
linquents, probation association, spe- 
cial problems of women probation of- 
ficers, and other vital topics. 

Parole in New York State goes 
slowly, chiefly because of the lack of 
sufficient parole officers. The plan 
of using the probation officers ap- 
pointed by the courts in the various 
counties to act as parole officers from 
the prisons and the reformatory was 
urged by the secretary of the State 
Probation Commission at the State 
Conference of Charities. 

The California State Board of 
Prison Directors has adopted a plan 
of parole which will very greatly en- 
large the number so treated. Among 
other things, efforts will be made to 
secure employment for all men whose 
sentences are about expiring, in which 
‘ease he will go out on parole instead 
ef on expiration of sentence. This 
may seem like a distinction without 
a difference, but those versed in deal- 
ing with prisons know that the dif- 
ference is vital. 

A special committee of the Ameri- 
ean Institute of Criminal Law and 
Criminology has prepared suggestions 
for a workable and adequate law for 
the administration of the indetermin- 
ate sentence and parole. While crit- 
icism of the indeterminate sentence 
appears at times, the committee be- 
lieves it is due to misunderstandings 
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or administrative errors or failures. 
The committee’s report is published 
in the March, 1912, issue of the 
Journal of Criminal Law and Crimi- 
nology. ; : 

Pardon.—Some interesting exam- 
ples of wholesale pardoning (1,400 
from one state prison by one gov- 
ernor during his term, an assertion 
by another governor that 500 ought 
to be released), by governors of 
southern states, are given in the Re- 
view, Vol. II, as a basis of an argu- 
ment in favor of placing the pardon- 
ing power in a special non-partisan 
board, stich as that of the state of 
Connecticut. 


———— 


PRISONERS’ AID 


In California the Mutual Aid and 
Employment Bureau and Prisoners’ 
Aid Society has been organized with 
headquarters in San Francisco. 

The work of the Salvation Army in 
Canadian prisons and with ex-prison- 
ers receives the praise of the war- 
dens and other government officials. 
The work is now earried on in 75 
jails and prisons of that country. 
The Army has the hearty codpera- 
tion of mayors, magistrates, courts 
and penal authorities. In the Kings- 
ton prison alone, over 6,000 prisoners 
have passed through the hands of 
the Army in 12 years. Furnishing 
employment is a large branch of the 
work. In Toronto work is found for 
about 720 each year. In Winnipeg 
$50,000 and six acres of land have 
been given the Army to provide a 
home for juvenile offenders. The 
warden of the Central Prison at To- 
ronto declares that “fifteen years’ ex- 
perience in dealing with 10,000 de- 
linquents leads me to regard the Sal- 
vation Army as one of the greatest 
influences in the work of prison re- 
form.” 
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CHARITY 


PUBLIC SUPERVISION 


In Kansas state subsidies to pri- 
vate charities are now given through 
the Board of Control, a lump sum be- 
ing appropriated which the Board di- 
vides according to work done. Char- 
itable societies desiring to 
funds in more than one county must 
have a certificate from the Board of 
Control. 

In Louisiana an inspector of asy- 
lums, almshouses, etc., has been ap- 
pointed. 

Consolidation of boards of trus- 
tees of state institutions in Maine 
was intended as a harmless conces- 
sion to the popular demand for a 
state board of charity, but it has not 
lessened the need of such a_ board 
nor quieted the demand for it. 

In Michigan the supervision of the 
State Board of Charities over ma- 
ternity hospitals, the appointment of 
county agents and probation officers, 
‘under recent laws, is leading to 
greatly improved administration. 

In Missouri, under the direction of 
the State Board of Charities, a thor- 
ough inspection is being made of all 
county jails and almshouses. 

The New Hampshire State Board 
of Health is giving wide circulation 
to the law for the prevention of oph- 
thalmia neonatorum. 

Relief to windows from _ public 
funds administered, in part, by pri- 
vate agencies, was recommended by 
a committee of the New York State 
Conference of Charities and approved 
by the Conference. 

The third legislature of Oklahoma 
greatly eularged the power of the 
commissioner of charities in regard 
to orphan children. (See Child Wel- 
fore, supra.) 

A small step has been taken in 
Pennsylvania toward the abatement 
of the excessive subsidies by the 
state to private charitable agencies, 
by the enactment of a law forbidding 
any subsidy to any unincorporated 
association formed after the passage 
of the act. A companion bill that 
unfortunately failed of passage, re- 
quired an investigation by and a per- 
mit from the Board of State Chari- 
ties as a condition of incorporation. 


solicit | 


Rhode Island has created a board 
of control of the state institutions 
which attend chiefly to purchase of 
supplies, construction of buildings 
and other personal matters. The 
Board of State Charities remains as 
a visiting and advisory board, with 
power to make reports to the gen- 
eral assembly. 

Cincinnati has a new charities 
commission with a superintendent of 
charities and corrections having 
charge of the hospitals, infirmary, 
house of refuge and house of correc- 
tion. The first superintendent is an 
expert in hygiene and in civic af- 
fairs. The Cincinnati out-door relief 
department has been abolished and 
out-door relief is now granted on the 


recommendation of the Associated 
Charities. 
Philadelphia is reorganizing its 


charitable institutions, with a spir- 
ited director who has a highly trained 
and experienced social worker as first 
assistant; a conference of social 
workers was held to assist in’ the 
formation of a comprehensive plan; 
a citizens’ committee on municipal 
charities also assists. 

In Spokane, Wash., the mayor has 
appointed a municipal charities com- 
mission (unpaid) which examines 
private charities and indorses those 
approved. 


PUBLIC RELIEF 


A special investigation of poor re- 
lief was carried on in Monmouth Co., 
N. J., under direction of the State 
Charities Aid Association. The in- 
vestigators secured full codperation 
with the relief officers. The defects 
of the system discovered were chiefly 
those of inadequate investigation and 
lack of codéperation with private re- 
lief agencies. A report of the inves- 
tigation, which is an extremely valu- 
able document both for New Jersey 
counties and other places, was pub- 
lished in the New Jersey Review of 
Charities and Correction for March, 
1912. 

The new poor law of New Jersey is 
the modern application of neighborly 
helpfulness. The gist of it is given 
\in the New Jersey Review for May, 
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1912. The new law requires so much 
more attention and knowledge on the 
part of the overseers of the poor, 
than the laws it. has supplanted, that 
they have formed a conference of 
overseers, to study and discuss it 
and for mutual helpfulness. 

In several cities of Ohio, among 
them Cinemnati, Hamilton, Akron 
and Toledo, the city out-door relief 
is being administered either by the 
Associated Charities directly or in a 
very close codperation with that 
agency. 

In Rhode Island an act gives the 
State Probation Committee $2,500 to 
be used for the relief of families 
when the husband is in jail for non- 
support. 

Up to the present year St. Louis 
has had no public out-door relief. A 
new municipal law creating a board 
of children’s guardians allows this 
board to pension widows with small 
children. ; 


THE INSANE 


New pathological laboratories, re- 
ception hospitals and psychopathic 
departments are being equipped in 
many states, usually in connection 
with the existing hospitals. 

The National Committee on Men- 
tal Hygiene announces a gift of $50,- 
000 and $50,000 more to follow when 
$200,000 is raised. 

In Illinois the State took over the 
Cook County Asylum, with 3,000 pa- 
tients, thus completing the state care 
of the insane. 

The colony plan for chronic insane 
in connection with the state hospitals 
has been begun in Indiana; an appro- 
priation for the purpose has been 
available for more than a year with- 
out being used until recently. 

Kansas is building a new hospital 
for the dangerous insane. 

In Maryland a loan of $800,000 has 
been authorized to complete the state 
care of insane. 

In Minnesota the new detention 
hospitals with voluntary or self- 
commitment are working well. 

After-care of the insane is report- 
ed from one city in Missouri. A di- 
rector for nurse-training schools for 
the four hospitals for insane in Mis- 
souri has been appointed. 


The committee on mental hygiene 
of the New York State Charities Aid 
Association is increasing the scope of 
its activities by undertaking on a 
larger scale medical social-service 
work with incipient mental cases. A 
dispensary for nervousness and men- 
tal diseases has been opened in co- 
operation with the Manhattan and 
Central Islip state hospitals. Pa- 
tients will be sent by social workers 
or visiting nurses or will be referred 
by the Nurses Settlement, which is 
close to the clinic on Henry Street. 
In addition to incipient new cases, 
it is expected to have many of the 


paroled convalescents from the hos-— 


pitals report to the dispensary dur- 
ing the period of their parole. The 
committee is also establishing a bu- 
reau of information on the causes, 
prevention and treatment of insanity, 
and will furnish promptly upon ap- 
plication from any part of New York 
State advice in cases of mental trou- 


ble, on securing examinations, direct- . 


ing to hospitals and other agencies, 
ete: 

In New York the “Commission in 
Lunacy” has been replaced by the 
“State Hospital Commission.” 

In Ohio arrangements are made for 
voluntary consultations in mental 
trouble, a sort of out-patient depart- 
ment in connection with the state 
hospitals. 

Two new hospitals, one of them for 
the criminal insane, opened in Penn- 
sylvania in the autumn of 1912. 

In South Carolina preparations are 
making to move all the insane out 
into county colonies. 


A Psychopathic Parole Society was: 


recently organized in Los Angeles to 
assist and provide employment for 
women who are paroled from the 
Hospital for Insane. 

New Orleans has now a public hos- 
pital for the insane. : 

Alcoholism and Insanity.—The ay- 
erage proportion of insanity which is 
the result of alcoholism is usually 
found to be 25 per cent. of the new 
eases. In New York State it is about 
28.9 per cent. In Kansas, of all 
eases, about five per cent. are due to 
alcoholism. The Board of Control of 


Kansas claims that this small pro- | 


portion of aleoholic cases is due to 
the prohibition laws, which are vig- 
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orously enforced except along the 
borders of the state and in a few of 
the larger towns. 


THE FEEBLE-MINDED AND 
EPILEPTIC 


Because of the many similarities 
in their history and condition, from 
cause to treatment, and because a 
great many individuals belong to 
both classes, these two types of de- 
fectives are often kept together in 
the same institution. Of the institu- 
tions for the care of the feeble-mind- 
ed in this country, more than half 
receive epileptics also. The most 
notable record with regard to these 
classes is the widespread inquiry 
into the causes of the defects, and 
the attempts to avert them. (See 
also Prevention of Defectiveness, su- 
pra.) 

Connecticut has opened a new hos- 
pital for epileptics. 

Colorado has opened its institution 
for defectives. 

In Idaho the legislature made an 
initial appropriation for a_ state 
school for the feeble-minded and epi- 
leptics. 

Massachusetts provided for the en- 
largement of the second state institu- 
tion for the feeble-minded. About 
200 more inmates will be received. 

A census of feeble-minded and epi- 
leptics in New Jersey finds a total 
of 6,063, of whom 911 are in institu- 
tions planned for their care, 740 in 
other institutions and 4,412 at large. 

North Carolina has located the 
state school for feeble-minded on a 


tract of 1,000 acres of land. The 
school is now building. 
In Pennsylvania the state has 


given to the city of Philadelphia, the 
sum of $200,000 toward the cost of 
a building for the feeble-minded and 
idiotic of the city. 

Virginia has begun the care of the 
feeble-minded by an initial appropria- 
tion for an imstitution for feeble- 
minded women. 


VOLUNTARY AGENCIES OF 
CHARITY 


In Indiana a state federation of 
charity organization societies has 
been formed. 


A Public Welfare League with the 
purpose of coérdinating the various 
public and private agencies for social 
welfare has been formed in Kansas, 

A state association for the blind 
has been formed in New Jersey. 

In Rhode Island are two instances 
of charity organization societies coy- 
ering groups of small towns. 

In Baltimore the Social Service 
Corporation is the application of the 
trust system to a group of philan- 
thropies. 

The Brooklyn Bureau of Charities 
has created a department of social 
betterment to give special attention 
to prevention and education work. 

A settlement house for blind people 
has been established in New York 
City, the second of its kind in this 
country, the first being in Cambridge, 
Mass. 

A’ central bureau for educational 
and philanthropic work has been or- 
ganized by the yearly meeting of 
Friends in Philadelphia. 

At Pittsburgh a Federation of Jew- 
ish Charities has been formed. 

In Portland, Me., the Buffalo sys- 
tem of church districts for charity 
work in codéperation with the Asso- 
ciated Charities has been adopted. 

In St. Louis a citizens’ relief com- 
mittee, organized during zero weath- 
er, collected a vast quantity of cloth- 
ing and bedding and a considerable 
sum in cash. The attempt at rapid 
distribution showed the error of at- 
tempting relief of the kind in so 
large a city. It was necessary for 
the committee to call on the organ- 
ized associations for help. 

Seattle has a newly organized 
council of social agencies, with a view 
to the probable consequences which 

“ill follow the increase of immigra- 


tion which is expected when the 
2anama Canal opens. 
In Washington the Associated 


charities are branching out in new 
ines of social work, such as day nur- 
series and tuberculosis sanatoria, ete. 
The “Society for the Welfare of 
the Jewish Deaf’ is announced. 
Associated Charities newly organ- 
ized are reported from cities in the 
states following: Arkansas, three cit- 
ies; Florida, three cities; Indiana, 
two cities; Nebraska, two cities; 
North Carolina, two cities; South 
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Carolina, four cities; many others 
have not been reported. 

The Central Council of Social 
Agencies is a method designed to 
earry out more fully the idea of as- 
sociated effort which underlies the 
older associated charities, but which, 
in many of them, has been subordi- 
nated to relief work or, at least, to 
effort at the rehabilitation of indi- 
vidual families. Councils of the kind 
established in 1912, or so late in 1911 
that their operations haye been in 
1912, are reported from St. Louis, 
Mo., Youngstown, O., and Portland, 
Ore.; similar associations have been 
formed in many smaller cities. 

The Red Cross has conducted a 
very extensive relief to the sufferers 
from the floods of the Mississippi. 
The relief has included rehabilitation 
of houses and of farming, food for 
the sufferers and their animals, seed 
for planting, ete. The number of 
persons requiring temporary help in 
the form of food and shelter was 
250,000, and the number for whom 
further help was needed in the form 
of seeds for planting, repairs to 
buildings and fences, furniture, cloth- 
ing, farm implements and so on, was 
about 50,000. All through the time 
of suspense while the people waited 
for the water to go down, and during 
the periods of feverish activity when 
the planting for the year must be 
crowded into a few hours or days, the 
relief committees and the Red Cross 
were ready with supplies of seeds. 
Shipments were hurried from North 
Carolina and other states which raise 
a specially quick growing yariety of 
cotton. The two chief centers of dis- 
tribution were Baton Rouge, La., and 
Natchez, Miss., where active commit: 
tees of business men who fully un- 
derstood the needs were in charge. 
With these committees the Red 
Cross was in the closest affiliation. 

A feasible plan to abolish mendi- 
cancy is in opération in Baltimore. 
It includes a complete codperation of 
charitable agencies and a_ sufficient 
number of plain-clothes men from the 
police force, detailed as mendicancy 
officers. The beggar is not arrested 
on sight, but warned by the officer 
who sees him begging, and conducted 
to his home. Then his circumstances 
are inquired into by the Federated 


Charities, the Federation of Jewish 
Charities or the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society as the case may be, and if 
there is real distress, action is taken, 
If the mendicant is caught a second 
time the officer arrests him and the 
proper society appears as a witness 
against him. In the case of a va- 
grant, the officer has no alternative 
but to arrest. Even then the societies 
have an opportunity to do what they 
can in practical help. The last re- 
sort in every case is the workhouse. 

An interesting outcome of the first 
state conference of charities in Ar- 
kansas was a vigorous growth of so- 
cieties for charity organization in a 
number of the larger cities of the 
state. It is claimed that every city 
of 10,000 population or more, either 
has or shortly will have its Associa- 
ted Charities with a paid executive. 
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PREVENTION OF TUBER- 
CULOSIS 


Associations and Conferences.—The 
National Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
showed the year’s trend in preven- 
tion; the central thought that ran 
through all the discussions was the 
need of adequate provision for every 
case. 

The National Association asked 
100,000 churches in the United States 
to unite on Tuberculosis Sunday, Oct. 
27, to give attention to the disease 
by which the churches, last year, lost 
52,000 communicants. 

A Conference of Southwestern 
States on Tuberculosis considered 
ways and means to discourage the 
immigration of people afflicted with 
tuberculosis into that part of the 
country. : 

It is reported that the annual cost 
in the United States of the efforts 
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to control and prevent tuberculosis 
is, by public expenditure $9,606,000; 
by private agencies, $4,977,500; total, 
$14,585,500. 

Agencies for Care and Prevention. 
—The general attention now being 
given to the care and prevention, the 
new laws and new agencies, ete., will 
be seen in the following reports on 
the subject from a large number of 
states of the occurrences of the year 
(see also XXX, Public Health and 
Hygiene) : 

Alabama—Work for the preven- 
tion of tuberculosis is being devel- 
oped in Birmingham and has been be- 
gun in Mobile, Tuscaloosa and Mont- 
gomery. 

Arkansas has a newly formed ac- 
tive state association and some inac- 
tive local associations. ., 

Colorado.—the Colorado Associa- 
tion for the Prevention and Control 


of Tuberculosis has been reorganized | 


under the name of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Public Health Association. 


ties is giving very wide circulation 
to a movement intended to deter in- 
digent tubercular patients from com- 
ing, and their friends, as well as 
public officials and private charity so- 
cieties, from sending such patients, 
to Colorado. The local charity so- 
cieties are overwhelmed with appli- 
cations for help from such people. 
Even those in the early stages of the 
disease are unable to find employ- 
ment. The circular declares that as 
Colorado is the paradise for con- 
sumptives who have means to give 
them proper care, it is the purgatory 
of the homeless, penniless, workless 
consumptive. 

Delaware.—The Delaware State 
Commission is having all houses in- 
fested with tuberculosis throughout 
the state fumigated, and the Wil- 
mington Board of Health is giving 
special care to homes so affected. 

Indiana.—The Indiana Association 
for the Study and Prevention of Tu- 
bereulosis has been organized. Its 
plans include a representative in each 
of the 1,016 townships. 

Kansas.—This legislature appropri- 
ated $50,000 for the establishment 
of a state tubereular sanatorium, 
which is to be located by the board 
of control upon the advice and rec- 


| camps. 
The Colorado State Board of Chari- | 


ommendation of an advistory com- 
sion appointed by the governor. 

Kentucky.—A bill created a state 
commission on tuberculosis with an 
appropriation of $15,000 annually. 
The commission maintains a travel- 
ing exhibit in charge of a competent 
lecturer who visits all parts of the 
state which are accessible by rail- 
road, 

Louisiana.—Attempts are being 
made to secure a hospital for incipi- 
ent tuberculosis. The only hospital 
now is for advanced cases. 

Maine—The Maine Anti-Tubercu- 
losis Association is now supplement- 
ed by local associations in Portland, 
Lewiston, Bangor and Waterville. 
Associations are in process of or- 
ganization in Biddeford, Saco, Gardi- 
ner and Augusta. Besides the sana- 
torium at Hebron there is also a 
small sanatorium open during the 
summer months at Fairfield. Port- 
land and Bangor are conducting day 
It is proposed to organize 
active local associations in every 
town or union of towns of 10,000 or 
over, and tuberculosis committees in 
smaller towns. 

Maryland.—The legislature of this 
year authorized a state loan of 
$100,000 to complete the tuberculosis 
sanatorium. 

Minnesota—The City Hospital 
Board of St. Paul will take over the 
private tuberculosis sanatorium Jan. 
1, 1918. Nine counties in the state 
have voted sums ranging from $100 
to $600 for visiting county nurses in 
the home of consumptives. In one 
township in one of these counties a 
house-to-house canvass and a com- 
plete study of the prevalence of the 
disease was made by the nurse, and: 
a specialist sent by the state and 
the tuberculosis society. 

Minneapolis has an open-air school 
for tubercular children established by 
the joint action of the Board of Edu- 
cation, the Visiting Nurses Commit- 
tee, the Associated Charities and an 
anti-tubercular committee. The state 
Department of Instruction is co- 
operating with Anti-Tuberculosis As- 
sociation in lectures on sanitation, 
ete. 

Missowri—A movement is on foot 
to establish county tuberculosis hos- 
pitals in a few counties as result of 
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permissory law passed by last gen- 
eral assembly. Plans are practically 
complete for first one in Cole Co. 
The Missouri Association for Pre- 
vention and Control of Tuberculosis 
has been reorganized and is under ex- 
pert? direction. 

Nebraska.—The last legislature 
provided for a hospital for indigent 
tubercular patients; the location and 
management are by the state Board 
of Public Lands and Buildings. 

New Hampshire.—The state Board 
of Health of New Hampshire report- 
ed 625 cases of tuberculosis registered 
in the state office May 1, 1912, under 
the law of 1911, providing for the 
registration of all classes of tubercu- 
losis. 

New Jersey has started on a great 
campaign for public health and com- 
fort by enacting laws as follows: 

County hospitals for tubercular dis- 
ease, with full details covering 
finances, buildings, management, ad- 
missions and methods, are now au- 
thorized. When established in con- 
nection with a county almshouse, a 
separate board of managers shall be 
appointed. These hospitals are to be 
under the regulation of the state 
Board of Health. The state is re- 
quired to expend $3.00 per week for 
each patient. Each county must con- 
tract for the care of» tuberculosis in- 
habitants with some private or mu- 
nicipal hospital, when not maintain- 
ing its own; and the State Board of 
Health is empowered to enforce this 
provision of the law. Two or more 
counties may join for the purpose of 
this law. All hospitals must report 
immediately all cases of communica- 
ble disease to the local board of 
health, setting forth the exact place 
of residence of the patient, under 
penalty of $50. Segregation of pa- 
tients is made compulsory. 

New York,—An experiment is be- 
ing tried in the home treatment of 
tubercular families. The first case 
consists of the parents and seven 
children. Apartments in a model 
tenement house are secured for the 
families, a section of the house being 
Teased for the purpose. The physician 
ealls daily. Members of the families 


seulosis society. 


who are able to work contribute their 
earnings. Tubercular children have a‘ 
special open-air school, others go to 
the public school. A trained nurse 
lives in the house. The purpose of 
the experiment is to test the possi- 
bility of treating the disease in a 
sanitary tenement in a crowded city. 

North Oarolina.—County sanatoria 
have been established in New Han- 
over and Cumberland Counties for 
tuberculosis cases. District nurses 
are employed in Raleigh, Asheville, 
Wilmington, Charlotte and possibly 
other cities. The Nurses’ Association 
has become interested in social work 
and has made some investigations as 
to what the members of their pro- 
fession are doing for the general up- 
lift. They have established a small 
home at Black Mountain for the care 
of nurses who have contracted tu- © 
berculosis. 

Pennsylwania.—tThe State Board of 
Health has in charge some 1,200 tu- 
berculosis patients. Two new col- 
onies are nearly ready. 

Rhode  Island.—Anti-tuberculosis 
associations have been formed during 
the past year in the towns of Bris- 
tol, Charlestown, Richmond and Hop- 
kinton., 

Texas has just built and equipped 
a state sanatorium for tuberculosis. 

Washington.—The tuberculosis san- 
atorium of Spokane is operated by 
the Associated Charities. Tacoma 
has recently organized an anti-tuber- 
The Anti-Tubercu- 
losis League of King Co., Seattle, 
is a private association, the work of 
which is being rapidly assumed by 
the municipality. 

Nova Scotia—Municipalities have 
been empowered to erect municipal 
sanatoria for the treatment of tu- — 
bereulosis, The Halifax County Anti- 
Tuberculosis Society is about to 
build a home for advanced cases. 
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AGRICULTURE 


BE. W. 


Development of Agriculture in 
the United States—The year 1912 
marked the anniversary of three 
highly important events in American 
agriculture: the semi-centennial of 
the establishment of the federal De- 
partment of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington, and of the act donating pub- 
lic lands for agricultural education, 
and the quarter-centennial of the pas- 
sage of the act providing for a fed- 
eral system of agricultural experi- 
ment stations. The federal Department 
of Agriculture was provided for by 
an act signed May 15, 1862, “to ac- 
quire and to diffuse among the peo- 
ple of the United States useful infor- 
mation on subjects connected with 
agriculture in the most general and 
comprehensive sense of that word.” 
For that year it had an appropria- 
tion of $64,000, and a small number 
of officials and clerks, who gave their 
attention mainly to the propagation 
and distribution of seeds and plants. 
In 1912 the Department’s appropria- 
tion was $16,900,016, and its work- 
ing foree numbered nearly 13,000 per- 
sons, including experts in every 
branch of agriculture, in addition to 
a corps of thousands of correspond- 
ents throughout the country report- 
ing on the area and condition of 
crops, on which its statistics are 
made up. 

The Morrill Act, which appropriat- 
ed immense areas of the public do- 
main for the maintenance of state 
institutions in which the teaching of 
agriculture was to be a leading sub- 
ject, was passed July 2, 1862, and 
marked the beginning of the agricul- 
tural college movement in the United 
States. The act establishing experi- 
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ment stations in each state and terri- 
tory in connection with the agricul- 
tural colleges, known as the Hatch 
Act, was passed March 2, 1887, and 
was the culmination of several years 
of effort in that direction. At the 
time of its passage there were 17 
stations maintained by the states. 
‘There are now stations in every state 
and territory, including Alaska, Ha- 
waii, Porto Rico, and the Island of 
Guam, which received from the fed- 
eral and state governments in 1911 a 
total of $3,615,425, and employed 
about 1,600 persons in the work of 
administration and research, 

Crop Conditions—The season of 
1912 was late over many sections, 
many crops reqguring replanting and 
others being retarded in their early 
development. These conditions, how- 
ever, were offset by more favorable 
conditions later in the season, the 
months of July and August especial- 
ly being decidedly favorable for crop 
development. On Sept. 1 the compos- 
ite condition of all crops was 16% 
per cent. better than at the same 
time in 1911, and four per cent. bet- 
ter than the average on Sept. 1 of 
recent years. 

Taking into account both the acre- 
age and the yield of crops, the indica- 
tions as issued by the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of the Department of Agricul- 
ture in November were for a produc- 
tion of corn exceeding three billion 
bushels, the largest crop ever raised 
in the United States. The wheat crop 
of over 720,000,000 bushels has been 
exceeded several times, but oats with 
over 1,400,000,000 bush., barley with 
nearly 225,000,000 bush. and rye with 
over 35,000,000, surpassed all pre- 
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vious records of production. The crop” 


of potatoes, 414,000,000 bush., was 
much the largest ever produced in 
this country, and the tobacco crop, 
while not a record for yield, was 
much above the average. Hay was 
one of the products showing the ef- 
fect of the early season, but the crop 
was one of the largest ever grown. 

The severe weather and heavy 
snows of the winter and spring re- 
sulted in heavy losses of stock in the 
West, the Wyoming State Immigra- 
tion Commission estimating the loss 
in that state alone at $11,000,000. 
In many instances entire herds of 
eattle were wiped out, and every see- 
tion of the state reported heavy 
losses of sheep. Stock in Colorado 
and western Kansas also suffered 
heayily. In July, wool buyers placed 
the shortage in the domestic clip at 
all the way from 20 to 30 million 
pounds. 

Department of Agriculture—The 
appropriation made by Congress for 
the federal Department of Agricul- 
- ture for the fiscal year 1913 provides 
an aggregate of $16,651,496, exceed- 
ing that of any year except 1912, 
which was slightly larger. 

The act carries considérable new 
legislation. It calls for the segrega- 
tion of lands lying within the boun- 
daries of the forest reserves which 
are found to be suitable for farming, 
and the opening of these lands to set- 
tlement (see X, Public Lands). The 
proportion of the proceeds from the 
National Forests to be expended for 
public schools and roads is increased 
from 25 to 35 per cent. The sanitary 
_ provisions of the meat-inspection act 
are extended to include renovated 
butter factories; and experiments in 
breeding horses for military purposes 
and studies of the rearing of fur- 
bearing animals are authorized. Pro- 
vision is made for determining the 
eost of food at the farm and to the 
consumer, and also for collecting in- 
- formation as to the codperative and 
other systems of marketing farm 
products in this country. Authority 
for continuing the purchase of lands 
for the Appalachian Forest Reserve 
is continued, any unexpended bal- 
ances being made available until 
spent, and an appropriation is made 
for the maintenance of lands already 


acquired (see AMERICAN YEAR Book, 
1911, p. 423). The continued spread 
of the chestnut-bark disease led to an 
increase of the fund for its control 
from $5,000 in 1912 to $80,000 for 
1913 (see Forestry, infra). The co- 
operative demonstration work in the 
South was provided with an appro- 
priation of $332,960, and in addition 
$300,000 was granted to another 
branch of the Department for work 
in farm management and farm dem- 
onstration. This will enable the dem- 
onstration features of the Depart- 
ment’s activities to be greatly extend- 
ed. ‘These will be conducted quite 
largely in codperation with local 
agencies, thus enabling more to be 
accomplished. ‘The investigation of 
the sources of natural fertilizers, es- 
pecially potash, was continued with 
an increased appropriation (see 
XXVI, Agricultural Chemistry) ; and 
the campaign against the Texas cat- 
tle tick in the South, in codperation 
with the states, was given an ap- 
propriation of $250,000, as the pre- 
vious year. 

The largest allotment of funds to 
any one bureau was, as usual, to the 
Forest Service, $5,343,045. The to- 
tal appropriation of the Weather Bu- 
reau is $1,619,680; the Bureau ‘of 
Animal Industry $1,670,316, exclu- 
sive of the permanent appropriation 
of $3,000,000 per annum for meat in- 
spection; the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry $2,061,686; the Bureau of 
Chemistry $968,940; the Bureau of 
Soils $301,420, including $165,000 
for soil surveys; the Bureau of Ento- 
mology $672,340, with provision for 
a campaign against the dreaded Med- 
iterranean fly; and the Office of Hx- 
periment Stations $1,871,700, includ- 
ing the federal contribution to the 
maintenance of experiment stations. 
The appropriation for the Depart- 
ment printing and binding, ¢arried 
in another act, is $475,000; and an 
act passed during the year providing 
for the federal inspection of import- 
ed nursery stock under the Depart- 
ment carries an appropriation of 
$25,000. : 

Dr. H. W. Wiley, for many years 
chief of the Bureau of Chemistry and 
in charge of the execution of the 
pure-food law, resigned in March. 
This followed the report of a Con- 
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gressional investigation highly com-° 


mending his zeal in behalf of pure 
. food. He was succeeded in Decem- 
ber by Dr. Carl L. Alsberg. 
Experiment Stations——The extent 
of the present provision made for the 
agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations in the way of equipment and 
maintenance is illustrated by the 
New York State appropriations to 
the agricultural college at Cornell 
University. The legislature appro- 
priated an aggregate of $907,000, of 
which $90,000 is for a new building 
for poultry husbandry, $91,000 for an 
animal-husbandry laboratory, $38,000 
for a live-stock judging pavilion, and 
$100,000 for an agronomy extension 
to the present main building. The 
college was also granted $265,000 for 
current expenses and $50,000 for ex- 
tension work, with additional items 
for special purposes aggregating 
$87,000. The 1912 legislature in Ken- 
tucky voted a permanent annual ap- 
propriation of $50,000 for the experi- 
ment station and extension work, du- 
plicating the amount for the univer- 
sity, including the college of agricul- 
ture. A series of 12 experimental and 
demonstration farms of about 20 
‘acres each have been authorized by 
the Board of Control of the station. 
Massachusetts appropriated a quar- 
ter of a million dollars for the year 
for the maintenance of its agricul- 
tural college and experiment station. 
Four additional experimental fields 
have been authorized in Missouri, 
and a new demonstration farm has 
been provided in Minnesota by the 
purchase of a 240-acre tract near 
Duluth, to carry on work in dairying 
and truck farming, and to conduct 
a 20-acre combination poultry, or- 
ehard, and small-fruit farm. In 
Nebraska a 160-acre farm has been 
purchased at Culbertson for demon- 
stration purposes, a portion to be 
used for dry farming and the remain- 
der for cropping under irrigation; 
and Idaho has established a demon- 
stration farm for dry farming at 
Aberdeen in the southeastern part of 
the state. A system of ten branch 
stations has been organized in Texas 
under the direction of the college 
station, to conduct local experiments 
and demonstrations in typical re- 
gions of the state. Under a recent 


state appropriation, four experimen- 
tal orchards have been established in 
Virginia, in representative sections. 
Two district stations for experi- 
mental work with field crops have 
also been provided, and experimental 
work in tobacco growing is conducted 
at five localities. 

The last Wisconsin legislature pro- 
vided for county demonstration farms 
in codperation with the localities, 
under the direction of the experiment 
station. ‘The Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion has assumed management of a 
tract of nearly 1,700 acres held 
jointly by the institution for the 
feeble-minded and the state peniten- 
tiary. The tract will be operated as 
a demonstration farm. The station 
is also furnishing advice to several 
other state institutions on the man- 
agement of their farms and dairy 
herds. An interesting departure is 
the starting of a substation for 
Ceara rubber in Hawaii. This is lo- 
eated in the Nahiku rubber district 
in Maui. The work has been very 
successful. Rubber of a high quality 
has been produced, only ten per cent. 
below Para rubber. The expensive 
labor seems to be the greatest draw- 
back to the industry. The experi- 
ments have been mostly in tapping 
and coagulating, and also in growing 
awa (Piper methysticum), a medici- 
nal plant, as an intercrop between 
the rubber trees. 

The live-stock experiments in Alas- 
ka were seriously interfered with by 
the voleanic eruption of Katmai 
(see XXV, Harthquakes and Volca- 
noes), which covered the pastures at 
Kodiak with ashes 12 to 18 in. deep 
early in the season. About 100 head 
of Galloway cattle and 50 head of 
sheep were being carried on these 
pastures, and fed during the winter 
on grass cut from the meadows. The 
destruction of the vegetation made 
it necessary to remove the cattle 
temporarily to pastures in the state 
of Washington, thus interrupting an 
interesting experiment which had 
been successful up to that time. 

Dr. Thomas F,. Hunt, dean of ag- 
riculture in Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege and director of the station, has 
been appointed to a similar position 
in the University of California. The 
latter institution has recently com- 
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pleted a fine agricultural building, at 
a cost of about $200,000. Additions 
to the staff of the college and station 
are planned, and it is expected con- 
siderably to strengthen and develop 
the agricultural work in the state in 
the near future. 

Graduate School of Agriculture — 
The fifth session of the Graduate 
School of Agriculture was held at 
the Michigan Agricultural College at 
Lansing in July under the auspices 
of the Association of American Ag- 
ricultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations, with Dr. A. C. ‘True as 
dean, It brought together about 300 
persons, including a faculty of 48, 
three of whom were from abroad. 
Lectures, seminars, and conferences 
were held on soils, agronomy, plant 
and animal physiology, horticulture, 
beef and dairy cattle, swine and poul- 
try, rural engineering, and. rural eco- 
nomics, including farm management. 

Extension Work—In the develop- 
ment of our agriculture, attention is 
being focused especially on the rapid 
spread of the movement for popular 
education and extension in agricul- 
ture. Extension work is passing 
through an experimental and forma- 
tive period. Experience is showing 
the great need of well-directed lead- 
ership, in order that the great move- 
ment under way may be efficiently 
organized and guided in right chan- 
nels, 

‘The present development of exten- 
sion work is shown by the fact that 
some form of organization for exten- 
sion teaching in agriculture has been 
provided in 43 states, with exten- 
sion directors in charge. In 27 
states there were, in 1911, 109 men 
devoting all of their time to that 
work, and in other states nearly 300 
giving it a part of their time. For 
the college year 1911-12 there was 
appropriated $584,175 for this work 
in 37 states. 

Agricultural trains have continued 
to be operated extensively in all 
parts of the country, and serve to 
bring the institutions into direct 
contact with thousands of persons 
not otherwise reached. The present 
tendency is to make longer stops 
than formerly, and often to cover a 
wider territory. 

Movable schools for the instruc- 


tion of farmers and their families 
are assuming greater importance 
yearly, and are rapidly being extend- 
ed. Farmers’ Week has become an 
established function at many of the 
agricultural colleges. Special exer- 
cises for the interest and information 
of practical farmers are arranged, 
and the courses are attracting in- 
creasingly large numbers of men, 
who go away enthusiastic over the 
experience and the insight they have 
been given. ‘The attendance the past 
winter taxed the capacity of the in- 
stitutions to their utmost in some | 
states. In Massachusetts and Wis- 
consin, for example, the attendance 
was over 1,200. (See also Agricul- 
tural Legislation, infra.) 

Farm Bureaus.—An interesting de- 
velopment of the extension enterprise 
is the establishment of farm bureaus, © 
in charge of agricultural experts, for 
the purpose of promoting and direct- 
ing the agricultural: welfare of the 
county or locality. These field agents 
have also been designated as “county 
representatives” or “county adminis- 
tration men.” They are usually sent 
out from the colleges, and are to a 
certain extent under their supervi- 
sion, In some cases the counties 
have been found willing to bear the 
whole expense of their maintenance, 
in others state funds are being used, 
and in not a few cases the federal 
Department of Agriculture is co- 
operating. In Canada the plan is in 
successful operation, and in Alabama 
the system is quite completely or- 
ganized, with an agent in every coun- 
ty, and sometimes two, who devote 
themselves fully to the agricultural 
work of their counties. The colleges 
in Missouri and Wisconsin have lo- 
cated several of these men to act as 
middlemen between the colleges and 
the communities. In De Kalb Co., 
Ill, a soil improvement association 
was organized, which employed as 
“agricultural commissioner” a pro- 
fessor from the state university, 
raising a guaranty fund of $10,000 
from among the farmers, bankers 
and other interests to finance the un- 
dertaking for the year. The county 
board of supervisors has contributed 
$2,000 and has authorized the use 
of the county farm, where, as well 
as on private farms, field demonstra- 
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tions will be conducted with a view 
‘to developing permanently profitable 
systems of agriculture. A county 
farm bureau was organized in Jeffer- 
son Co., N. Y., in the spring of 1912, 
an amendment to the county laws be- 
ing secured in the state legislature 
permitting the supervisors to appro- 
priate funds for such a purpose. The 
federal Department of Agriculture 
and the state college of agriculture 
are codperating with the county, and 
the New York Central Railroad has 
made a contribution and furnishes 
the manager of the bureau with 
transportation. Oswego Co., N. Y., 
has taken a similar step. A farm 
bureau has also been established by 
the Binghamton, N. Y., Chamber 
of Commerce, to be conducted with 
the codperation of the state college 
of agriculture. A farm survey and 
a  cow-testing association are 
planned. The above list is by no 
means exhaustive, but shows the 
character and the variety of this new 
type of local agency. 

Interest of Business Men in Agri- 
culture—Over 200 delegates repre- 
senting the agricultural committees 
of the bankers’ associations of 22 
states met in Minneapolis Aug. 7-8 
for the discussion of measures for 
agricultural improvement and agri- 
cultural education. The importance 
of greater efficiency on the part of 
the farmers was urged, and a reso- 
lution was adopted in favor of carry- 
ing the gospel of efficiency to farm- 
ers and their wives, and of providing 
for instruction in agriculture in the 
common schools. The state commit- 
_tee from North Dakota reported fi- 
nancing the better farming associa- 
tion to the extent of $45,000, con- 
tributing $5,000 for farmers’ insti- 
tutes in the absence of state appro- 
priations, and $5,000 for holding lo- 
eal corn-growing contests, in which 
over 11,000 men and boys participat- 
ed. This committee was awarded a 
silver trophy for its efforts. 

About three-fourths of the mileage 
of the railroads in the United States 
is said to be operated by companies 
which are making organized efforts 
to promote the agricultural develop- 
ment of their territory. In addition 
to exploitation and efforts to attract 
new settlers to the land, they are 


conducting educational features for 
the benefit of the farmers, employing 
agricultural experts, and publishing 
and distributing literature. The 
past season, when there were several 
outbreaks of a new horse disease and 
of potato diseases in Nebraska, Colo- 
rado, and Kansas, the railroads sent 
experts into the field to help solve 
the troubles and aid the farmers. 
Naturally this action is not disinter- 
ested, as is suggested’ by the falling 
off in shipment of, potatoes from one 
section of Colorado from about 10,- 
000 carloads to less than 1,000 last 
year, but it illustrates a relatively 
new attitude of codperation. 

During the year Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., of Chicago, donated $1,000,000 
for the promotion of farm demon- 
stration work. The plan contem- 
plates the employment of an expert 
to advise and demonstrate in each of 
100 counties, to be selected in vari- 
ous states, upon terms involving an 
active responsible interest on the 
part of the communities. 

In the interest of settling people 
on the land, Montfiore G. Kahn, of 
New York, has given for perpetual 
use 13,000 acres of land in New Jer- 
sey to be let rent free, in ten-acre 
lots, to immigrants who come from 
foreign rural communities. 

Land Booming.—The syndicating 
of various agricultural enterprises, 
numerous schemes for selling small 
tracts of land set out in fruit or 
other crops to inexperienced non- 
resident purchasers, and _ similar 
plans based on the present popular 
interest in agriculture, have found a 
large number of victims. In the Pa- 
cific Northwest a reaction has set in 
from too much booming and misrep- 
resentation in land sales. The re- 
sponsible organs of labor and capital 
have sent notices to the newspapers 
and to the governors of other states 
asking people to stay away unless 
they have money. Some of the spec- 
ulative failures have run into mil- 
lions of dollars, and new settlers 
have in some instances lost all their 
possessions. 

Scandal growing out of the sale of 
Everglades lands in Florida, which 
the state is engaged in draining un- 
der a plan worked out by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, led to a 
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lengthy investigation of the Depart- 
ment by a Congressional committee, 
based on the charge that informa- 
tion of public interest had been sup- 
pressed by the Department. The mis- 
representation of dealers in this land, 
by which thousands of people have 
been induced to invest in property 
still under water and for the drain- 
age of which only the main canals 
are being provided, were brought to 
light, and it was shown that Con- 
gress had been led into publishing 
and circulating a report on the Ever- 
glades which was repudiated by the 
Department, and in which the latter 
was not permitted to make correc- 
tions of statement; but the Depart- 
ment itself was found to be entirely 
within its rights in failing to pub- 
lish 'a report on the information it 
had. The investigation served to 
emphasize anew the extent of the vic- 
tims of fraud and misrepresentation, 
and to point to the need of some 
form of protection of innocent per- 
sons in no condition to judge of the 
merits of elusive and fantastic 
schemes. 

Country Life——Organized effort for 
the study of country life and its bet- 
terment continues to gain in scope 
and extent. The National Country 
Life Conference, at Spokane, in 1911, 
appointed a temporary committee of 
rural-life leaders to meet and organ- 
ize a national association of country- 
life commissioners. It is a part of 
the plan to have state commissions 
giving study and attention to the 
problems of each state and emphasiz- 
ing the work. This marks another 
forward step in the movement. 

An Illinois State Conference on 
Country Life, held at De Kalb, Aug. 
1-2, brought together representatives 
of every type of rural organization 
and discussed all phases of country 
life. It was the second annual meet- 
ing of the Illinois Federation for 
Country Life Progress, a state-wide 
organization designed to unite all 
rural progress agencies in Illinois. 
In Massachusetts the third annual 
rural conference was held at the ag- 
ricultural college during the summer, 
and was the most widely attended of 
any of these conferences. The speak- 
ers were representative of the lead- 
ing institutions in the country which 


are working for community better- 
ment. The initial meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Rural Life Conference 
was held in Philadelphia, March 14- 
16, with speakers of national repu- 
tation and representatives of various. 
agencies interested in different 
phases of rural life. 

A lectureship on country-life prob- 
lems has been added to the depart- 
ment of agricultural economics in 
the University of Wisconsin, with a 
view to discovering the needs of ru- 
ral communities and starting move- 
ments in various localities to rem- 
edy unfavorable conditions. A train- 
ing conference for rural leaders was 
held at the Cornell College of Agri- 
culture June 25-July 5. It was es- 
pecially designed for secretaries of 
rural Young Men’s and Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Associations, rural 
ministers, school principals and 
teachers, editors, institute lecturers, 
and other active rural workers, 

The* General Education Board has 
made a grant of $250,000 toward the 
endowment of a school of country 
life in connection’ with the George 
Peabody School for Teachers, at 
Nashville, Tenn. The object will be 
to train men and women for the 
right kind of country schools. A ru- 
ral. survey covering three counties in 
Missouri has been made by the de- 
partment of church and country life 
of the Board of Home Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church, the results 
of which haye been published in 
pamphlet form. The Spokane Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which has taken an 
active interest in country-life im- 
provement, is advocating the plan 
of erecting country-life halls as com- 
munity centers in the open country. 
A suggestive feature is the employ- 
ment of a salaried secretary, whose 
duties will include the collection of 
data as to crop production of the 


district, and render available the in- 


formation supplied by the publica- 
tions of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, state experiment stations, and 
other agencies. A “social center” 
has been established by a landlord 
in western Texas on a 2,000-acre 
plantation, an auditorium being 
erected for use as a school, church, 
neighborhood clubhouse, and assem- 
bly hall. Meetings composed of ten- 
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ants, landlords, and their families 
are held weekly, when questions bear- 
ing on the interests of the community 
are discussed. The results are re- 
ported highly satisfactory. 

Meetings.—An important gathering 
was the meeting at Columbus, O., in 
November, 1911, of the Association 
of American Agricultural Colleges 
and Experiment Stations, the Asso- 
ciation of Farmers’ Institute Work- 
ers, the American Societies of Agron- 
omy and of Animal Nutrition, the 
Society for the Promotion of <Agri- 
cultural Science, the American Farm 
Management Association, the new 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Agricultural Teaching, 
the Association of Official Seed An- 
alysts, and the Association of Feed 
Control Officials. The National 
Grange and the Ohio State Grange 
were also in session in the city dur- 
ing the week. 

These meetings brought together an 
unusual aggregation of workers in 
agricultural education and research, 
and well illustrated the present or- 
ganization of agricultural science 
and education. In addition to the 
programmes of the individual socie- 
ties, joint sessions were held at which 
such subjects as the improvement in 
methods of agricultural investiga- 
tion, and the scope and purpose of 
farm management, were discussed. 
The Association of American Agricul- 
tural Colleges and Experiment. Sta- 
tions met in Atlanta, Ga., in Novem- 
ber, 1912, and several of the above 
agricultural societies held their meet- 
ings in connection with that conven- 
tion. 

The extent to which agricultural 
questions are now commanding the 
attention of men in the various 
branches of science was well exem- 
plified at the meeting of the Ameri- 
ean Association for the Advancement 
of Science, at Washington, in the 
closing days of 1911. A large pro- 
portion of the sections and the af- 
filiated societies ordinarily devoted 
for the most part to pure science, 
gave prominence to discussions of 
soil fertility, crop production, plant 
improvement, economic questions, and 
methods of investigation bearing on 
typical agricultural questions. 


The annual meeting of the South-, 
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ern Commercial Congress, held at 
Nashville, Tenn., in the spring of 
1912, was devoted to the presentation 
of facts showing the educational and 
agricultural recovery of the South 
during the past half century, and to 
a discussion of measures for the fur- 
ther advancement. Special interest 
was manifested in two conferences at 
which the wide scope of extension 
teaching in agriculture in the South 
was illustrated, and the sympathy 
and support which it is now receiv- 
ing from educational leaders were 
emphasized. : 

The National Corn Exposition of 
1912, which was to have been held 
at St. Paul, Minn., was passed over, 
on account of failure in the arrange- 
ments, and is to be held at Columbia, 
S. C., in January, 1913. A National 
Drainage Congress was held at New 
Orleans in April, the first meeting 
since the organization of the new 
body. It advocated a plan for the 
drainage of the swamp lands of the 
country, largely held in private own- 
ership, the work to be done under 
the direction of the general govern- 
ment on a _ partial reimbursement 
plan. With the object of giving force 
and effect to the aims of the confer- 
ence, the office of director was cre- 
ated, with M. O. Leighton, hydro- 
grapher of the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey, in charge. (See also X, Reclama- 
tion.) The Southern Commercial 
Congress, at Nashville, advocated a 
commission to standardize drainage 
laws, and urged that the Government 
make a complete survey of all 
swamp and overflowed lands and pre- 
pare plans for their drainage. The 
International Dry Farming Congress 
met at Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada, 
Oct. 21-25, 1912. 

Agricultural Credit—A_ well-de- 
fined movement is gaining force in 
this country to provide the farmers 
with better facilities for raising 
money to carry on their business. It 
is becoming apparent that agriculture 
is erippled for lack of credit and 
banking facilities. This need has 
been met abroad by agricultural 
credit associations which enable farm- 
ers to secure money at low rates. A 
conference on rural credit was held 
at Nashville, Tenn., in connection 
with the Southern Commercial Con- 
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gress, at which David Lubin, origina- 
tor of the International Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome, made a strong 
argument to show the need of cor- 
recting the financial weakness of the 
rural life in this country, as com- 
pared with the industrial and com- 


mercial life, by building up rural. 


credit on European experience. Presi- 


dent ‘laft has strongly advocated 
measures in this direction. The 
Kansas Agricultural College has 


pointed out the great need of agri- 
cultural credit associations to tide 
farmers over periods of drought and 
years of shortage; and some system 
by which farmers can secure money 
at a low rate of interest is held to 
have a very direct relation to agri- 
cultural progress and to the cost of 
food. 


Potash Supply.—Interest in the 


finding of an American supply of | 


potash has continued unabated. A 
potash deposit of apparent impor- 
tance has been discovered at Borax 
or Searles Lake, in-San Bernardino 
Co., Cal. The lake is the last re- 
maining pocket of a once much larger 
lake which has almost dried up, and 
its central depression contains a 
large body of crystalline salts. Anal- 
ysis of samples of the brine shows an 
average of 6.78 per cent. of potassium 
oxide in solution. 

The potash possibilities of the 
giant kelp fields on the Pacific coast 
are being investigated by the U. S. 
Bureau of Soils, and a commercial 
plant for the production of potash 
from this source. has been opened 
near San Diego, Cal. A method of 
making water-soluble potash from 
feldspar rock has been patented in 
this country, and a _ considerable 
quantity manufactured on an experi- 
mental basis. The material contains 
about 44% per cent. of water-soluble 
potash, and it is claimed can be sold 
for much less than Canada wood 
ashes. It is being subjected to field 
experiments with various crops at a 
number of the experiment stations. 

The Hawaii Experiment Station 
has found that the black sand de- 
posits, which occur in numerous 
quantities in that country and are 
made up of cinders from old voleanie 
action, contain from 2 to 7 per cent. 
of potash, ayeraging about 5 per 


cent. The potash is, however, not in 
immediately available form. (See 
also XXVI, Agricultural Chemistry.) 

Nitre in Soils—The discovery of 
excessive formation of nitrates in 
certain localities in Colorado, by Dr. 
W. P. Headden and Prof. W. G. Sack- 
ett, is believed to explain difficulties 
experienced by orchardists and su- 
gar-beet growers. High temperatures, 
abundant moisture under irrigation, 
and bare culture of the ground, are 
found to favor a high activity of the 
organisms which fix the nitrogen of 
the air and those which nitrify it. 
the result is an abnormally high 
nitrogen content of the soil, the for- 
mation of compounds which com- 
pletely change the physical character 
of the soil, making it putty-like and 


‘hygroscopic, ‘and producing an un- 


healthy condition for plant growth. 
As high as 19 tons in the surface 
foot of an acre of soil has been found. 
The beet crop and its sugar have 
been seriously affected in some parts, 
and apple orchards have ‘died rapid- 
ly with the spread of the trouble. 
‘the finding of the cause is a signifi- 
cant discovery and has developed con- 
siderable discussion. (See also XXVI, 
Agricultural Chemistry.) 

Forage Day.—A novel proclama- 
tion, and probably the first one deal- 
ing exclusively with agriculture, was 
made by Governor Mann, of Virginia, 
in setting aside Aug. 14 as Forage 
Day in that state, and urging the 
farmers to meet in their county seats 
to discuss forage crops with a view 
to increasing the amount and va- 
riety of hay, grass, and other forage 
crops raised in the state. County 
agents and demonstrators of the De- 
partment of Agriculture attended 
many of the meetings. 

Necrology.—Hon. Norman J. Cole- 
man, first Secretary of Agriculture 
and long a_ successful agricultural 
editor; died Noy. 2, 1911. Dr. M. A. 
Scovell, director of the college of 
agriculture and the experiment sta- 
tion in Kentucky, died Aug. 15, 1912, 
at the age of 57 years. He had been. 
director of the Kentucky Station 
sinee its establishment in 1885, and 
in addition to his work at the sta- 
tion attained prominence as chair- 
man of the committee in charge of the 
tests of dairy cows at the World’s 
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Columbian Exposition in 1893. Prof. 
John Craig, lead of the department 
of horviculture at Cornell University 
and a pomologist of national reputa- 
tion, died Aug. 12, at the age of 47 
years. Dr. H. A. Weber, one of the 
pioneer chemists in the field of agri- 
culture and food control, and since 
1884 professor of agricultural chem- 
istry at Ohio State University, died 
June 14, at the age of 67 years. Dr. 
George M. Whitaker, secretary of the 
National Dairy Union, died at Fort 
Atkinson, Wis., Aug. 29. 

New Books.—Among the impor- 
tant books ‘of the year are: Fertili- 
zers and Crops, or the Science and 
Practice of Plant Feeding, by L. L. 
Van Slyke (New York, 1912); The 
Potato, by Eugene Grubb and W. 
S. Guilford (New York, 1912); 
Abridged Agricultural. Records, a 
compilation of the findings of the 
Department of Agriculture and the 
experiment stations, in 7 large quarto 
wolumes (Washington, 1912); Farm- 
ers of Forty Centuries, a description 
and discussion of the agricultural 
practices and customs of China, 
Korea. and Japan, by F. H. King 
(Madison, Wis., 1911); Engineering 
for Land Drainage, by C. G. Elliott 
(New York, 1912); Principles of 
Rural Economics, by T. N. Carver 
(Boston and London, 1911); and Co- 
operation Among Farmers, by J. L. 
‘Coulter (New York, 1911). 

The U. 8. Department of Commerce 
and Labor has compiled and pub- 
lished a series of pamphlets on 
“Agricultural Opportunities” in vari- 
vous sections of the country. These 
‘give information concerning the re- 
sources, products, physical character- 
istics, and general agricultural con- 
ditions in 50 states and territories. 
grouped by natural divisions of the 
country. 


DAIRYING 
E. W. Morst 


Cost of Production—In 1912, as in 
the previous year, the cost of pro- 
ducing milk averaged so high as to 
have a discouraging effect on the 
dairy industry. The results of an 
elaborate study on the cost of pro- 
ducing Minnesota dairy products 


through a five-year period, reported 
by the Minnesota kxperiment Station, 
showed that under average farm con- 
ditions in that state the cost is so 
high that the income received from 
milk or butter is not sufficient to 
cover the cost of production on most 
farms, although there were some 
farms where the conditions were un- 
usually favorable and a fair profit 
remained for the producer. A five- 
year test at the Connecticut Experi- 
ment Station showed that at the 
present cost of feed and labor milk 
cannot be produced, even from a good 
herd, for four cents per quart, which 
is less than most producers receive; 
and the New York Experiment Sta- 
tion reported the cost at about four 
cents per quart to make milk at the 
present time. Probably the condi- 
tions which exist in these states are 
fairly representative of tlie dairy dis- 
tricts throughout the country. 

Cost of Distribution—The commit- 
lee on markets’ of the New York 
State Food Investigating Committee 
reported that the high cost of milk 
to the consumer was due largely to 
faulty methods of distribution, as 
shown in the cash margin between 
wholesale cost price and retail sell- 
ing price, which in the case of dairy 
products for New York City was as 
follows: fresh milk 71.5 per cent.; 
creamery butter 16.9 per cent.; whole 
milk cheese 28.13 per cent.; con- 
densed milk 22.7 per cent. This com- 
pels the consumer to pay a high price 
and yet returns so low a figure to 
the dairyman as to discourage fur- 
ther increase in production. As esti- 
mated by a firm in Boston, the cost 
of delivering a quart of milk to the 
consumer is 4.4 cents, to which must 
be added 0.37 cent for shrinkage. The 
average price paid to the producer 
for one year was 3.9 cents per quart, 
making a net cost per quart when 
delivered to the consumer of 8.67 
cents. 

Dairy Shows.—Exhibition contests 
of milk cream, butter, and cheese 
have rendered great educational serv- 
ice by showing the value of producing 
milk under sanitary conditions, and 
have proved that milk and cream 
properly handled can be shipped 
thousands of miles and remain sweet 
for weeks. They have helped to point — 
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out to dairymen the common defects 
in milk and how to overcome them. 
The Kansas Experiment Station esti- 
mates that the annual loss in that 
state alone, due to poor cream, 
amounts to over $1,000,000. 

Milk Hygiene.—Several epidemics 
of septic sore throat, which occurred 
in Baltimore, Chicago, and other 
places, were traced to the presence 
of a Streptococcus in the milk sup- 
ply. This adds another disease to 
which the publie is liable, unless the 
production and sale of milk and its 
products are subjected to more strin- 
gent regulations. These outbreaks 
have stimulated the health authori- 
ties to renewed activity in regard to 
the regulation of conditions under 
which milk is produced and market- 
ed, some even going so far as to ad- 
vocate that if raw milk is to be used 
at all employees in dairies should be 
examined periodically for contagious 
diseases. 

The adoption by the Board of 
Health of New York City, on Jan. 1, 
1912, of regulations relative to the 
grading and proper labeling of milk 
is an important step, and if these 
can be enforced must cause radical 
changes in the methods of controlling 
the milk supply. It is proposed to 
inspect 44,000 farms in seven differ- 
ent states, and 12,000 stores in which 
milk is sold in New York City; also 
the conditions of transportation, 
jwagons, pasteurizing and bottling 
plants, and creameries which handle 
the milk. 

Creamery Products.—Although the 
creamery industry has been expanded 
in Canada, the supply of dairy prod- 
ucts has not kept pace with the de- 
mand, There has been a decline in 
exports of cheese and cream from 
Canada to the United States, and 
during the season 1911-12 Canada 
was obliged to import over 2,000,000 
Ib. of butter from New Zealand. 

A constant source of friction be- 
tween the creameries and their pa- 
trons is the daily variation in the 
richness of cream, but extensive ex- 
periments carried on at the Indiana 
and Missouri experiment stations 
have proved conclusively that though 
there is a wide variation from day to 
day in these tests, it does not follow 
that the creamery is dealing dishon- 
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estly with its patrons, for there are 
many factors which affect the per- 
centage of cream as it leaves the 
Separator, and unless there is uni- 
formity in the care of the milk on 
the farm and its separation, and in 
sampling and testing the cream at 
the creameries, there must necessa- 
rily be more or less variation in each 
lot of cream produced on the same 
farm. | 

Cooperative Associations.—Much im- 
provement has been made in the 
character of the animals kept for 
dairy purposes, both in Europe and 
the United States, in all localities 
where codperative associations for 
cow testing and cattle breeding have 
been organized. The main centers of 
activity for this line of work of 
which reports are available have been 
in Maine, Minnesota, Michigan, and 
North Dakota. By means of this co- 
operation the poorer animals are 
weeded from the herd and their place 
is filled by better stock. ’ 

Dairy Records——Phenomenal dairy 
records have been made, the most no- 
ticeable one being that of Banostine 
Belle De Kol, a five-year-old Holstein 
cow, which produced in one year 27,- 
404.4 lb. of milk, or over 9 gallons 
per day. This milk contained on an 
average 3.86 per cent. of fat, which 
would be equivalent to 1,322.925 Ib. 
of butter, or an average of over 314 
lb. of butter a day throughout the 
year. 

Prof. Eckles, of the Missouri Ex- 
periment Station, has shown that 
tests of dairy cows. made for short 
intervals at the beginning of the lac- 
tation period cannot be depended 
upon to indicate the normal percent- 
age of fat produced by the cows test- 
ed, as a large percentage of the milk 
fat may be drawn from the body of 
the cow. Consequently, seven-day 
tests cannot be relied upon to indi- 
cate the value of a cow for milk-fat 
production, 
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Marquart, B.—Lehrbuch des Milchvieh-] which caused a heavy demand for 


Kontrolliwesens. (Berlin, 1911.)—This 
treats of the methods of organizing 
and conducting cow-testing associa- 
tions, and their value to the dairy 
industry. 

Monvorsin, A.—Le Lait, son Analyse, 
son Utilization. (Paris, 1911.)—This 
treats of the chemistry of normal 
and abnormal milk. 

Report of the Commission on Milk 
Standards Appointed by the New 
York Milk Committee. (Pub. Health 
and Mar. Hosp. Serv. U. S., Pub. 
Health Rpts., 27 (1912), No. 19, pp. 
678-691 ; reprinted as Reprint No. 78.) 
—This gives a classification of milk 
and cream, definitions of bacteriolog- 
ical and chemical standards, and rules 
for the production, handling, and dis- 
tribution of milk. 

Witcox, E. V.—Preduction and Inspec- 
tion of Milk. (Hawaii Sta. Spec. Bul. 
1912, July 31.)—This work includes 
a statement of approved methods of 
feeding and caring for cows, symp- 
toms and treatment of their diseases, 
handling, transportation, sale, refrig- 
eration, and pasteurization of milk. 

Wirt, G, A.—Die Heiztechnischen Din- 
richtungen der Kiiserei. (Bern, 1911.) 
—A systematic treatise on methods 
of heating the curd and supplying 
heat to all parts of the cheese factory. 


LIVE STOCK 
E. W. Morse 


Shortage in Cattle—The United 
States is passing through a period 
of great changes in the live-stock in- 
dustries, and particularly that of 
beef production. Cattle sold for higher 
prices in Chicago in 1912 than at 
any previous time. The closing of 
the open range and the abnormally 
high prices of feed for several years 
started a strong movement to mar- 
ket, which continued until the spring 
of 1912. At the end of the run there 
were enormous numbers of immature 
cattle thrown upon the market, and 
though there was a slight increase in 
the number of head received at the 
principal markets the average 
weight was much less than normal. 


The inevitable result has been a de- | 
ereased amount of available meat,) 


which cannot be restored to normal 
proportions for several years. Early 
in the summer the shortage became 


apparent, and the rise in prices of | 


cattle on the hoof was accentuated 
by the promise of a good corn crop, 


stockers and feeders. 

The exportation of cattle from the 
United States has steadily decreased 
since 1904, until they have ceased to 
be of any importance as an article of 
export. Even the export of dressed 
beef from the United States to Great 
Britain temporarily ceased during 
the latter part of the summer. In 
the meantime, the importation of cat- 
tle has grown from 16,056 head in 
1904 to over 300,000 in 1912. The 
cattle imported are drawn almost ex- 
clusively from Mexico, except in the 
case of those imported for breeding 
purposes, which come chiefly from 
England and Canada. This change in 
trade currents is caused largely by a 
reduction in the number of cattle on 
farms in the United States, there be- 
ing.a little less than 60,000,000 cattle 
on farms, as against over 70,000,000 
in 1907. 


The export price of cattle - 


has advanced from an average of ' 


$71 in 1905 to about $85 in 1912. 
There was an exceedingly heavy loss 
of animals from exposure and dis- 
ease for the year. The total loss esti- 
mated for the year ended April 1, 
1912, was as follows: cattle, 2,497,- 
581 head; sheep, 3,834,702; swine, 
5,834,456. 

Cost of Distribution—The Commit- 
tee on Markets in New York State in- 
vestigated the cost of distribution of 
meat and meat products, and found 
that the cash margin between whole- 
sale cost price and retail selling price 
was as follows: beef hind-quarters 70 
per cent.; beef fore-quarters 34.5» per 
cent.; pork and hams 45.45 per cent. ; 
lamb 31.1 per cent.; bacon 33.33 per 
cent.; live fowls 25 per cent.; frozen 
roasters 24.15 per cent.; western eggs 
19.47 per cent.; nearby eggs 30.42 per 
cent. This high cost of distribution 
has been the cause of a:movement to 
establish a municipal market on a 
plan similar to that in Miinich and 
other European cities. 

Sheep.—At the beginning of the 
year sheep values were low because of 
the heavy liquidation in 1911, and the 
market had not recovered. The trade 
in wool throughout the year was 
brisk and healthy. In spite of a ree- 
ord clip in Australia the supply of 
raw wool was short at the end of the 
year. The oversea shipments of 
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wool from Australia and New Zea- 
land amounted to a total value of 
$144,008,854. The quality of the Aus- 
tralian wool has gradually become 
less fine and soft than formerly, as 
the coarser breeds were found to be 
more profitable to keep.. There has 
been a decline in the shipments in 
wool from Argentina, as sheep are be- 
ing replaced by cattle in order to 
supply Great Britain with beef which 
formerly came from the United 
States. There has been great activ- 
ity in the sheep industry in Canada, 
which is being further encouraged by 
governmental measures. 
Poultry.—The poultry industry has 
greatly increased over that of previ- 
ous years in nearly every state. 
There have been many egg-laying 
contests both at home and abroad. 
That undertaken by the Missouri 
State Poultry Board has shown that 


both utility qualities and standard- |. 


bred points may be combined in the 
same fowl, as the best laying hen 
during the first eight months was a 
pure-bred fowl from a male and fe- 
male which were both prize winners 
at poultry shows. Contests have 
shown that ducks are better layers 
than was generally supposed. On 
April 1, a 10-year egg-laying contest 
closed in New South Wales. During 
that time there was an improvement 
in the type of bird, and the average 
number of eggs was raised from 131 
to 184 per hen per year. M. Les- 
earde, the French engineer, has dis- 
cussed a new method for preserving 
eges by packing them in a specially 
constructed metal box and treating 
them with carbonic-acid gas and 
nitrogen. In July an International 
Association of Poultry Instructors 
and Investigators was organized in 
London. Its object is the inter- 
change of knowledge and experience 
among those engaged throughout the 
world in poultry teaching, demon- 
stration, and investigation, and to 
promote the extension of knowledge 
by encouraging scientific research, 
collecting statistics, and improving 
methods of marketing. 
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Barton, F. T.—Horses and Practical 
. Horse Breeding. (London.)—A hand- 


book on breeding, feeding, and man- 
agement of horses. 

CritcHuLL, J. T., and Raymonp, J.— 
A History of the Frozen Meat Trade. 
(London.)—This contains historical 
and statistical data on the export of 
beef and mutton from America and 
Australia to Great Britain. 

Dawson, H. C—The Hog Book. (Chi- 
cago.) —A practical treatise on breed- 
ing and feeding swine. 

DrcHAMBRE, P.—Traité de Zootechnie: 
I, Zootechnie Générale. (Paris.)—A 
treatise on growth, reproduction, 
heredity, and the economic produc- 
tion of meat, milk, and wool. ° 

Harppr, M. W.—Manual of Farm Ani- 
mats. (New York.)—A practical 
guide to the choosing, breeding, and 
management of horses, cattle, sheep, 
and swine. : 

KLEINHDINZ, F.—Sheep Management. 
(Madison, Wis.)—A guide to the prac- 
tical problems of sheep husbandry. 

Lypekknr, RicHarD.—The Horse and 
Its Relatives; The Sheep and Its 
Cousins; The Ow and Its Kindred; 
(London.)—These discuss the ances- 
try of horses, sheep, and cattle. 

RicuHarpson, C.—The New Book of the 


Horse. (London, New York and 
Toronto.)—A general treatise on 
breeds of horses and methods of 


horse breeding in Wngland. 

Ropinson, J. H.—Principles and Prac- 
vice of Poultry Oulture. (Boston, 
New York and London.)—A practical 
book on poultry raising. 


DISEASES OF LIVE STOCK 
W. A. Hooxrer 


A New Horse Disease—The year 
was made notable by a serious out- 
break of a disease among horses, the 
cause of which remains to be deter- 
mined. During the third week in 
August this disease became epizootic 
among horses in central and western 
Kansas, and spread rapidly over the 
state and into neighboring states. Its 
spread in Kansas was so rapid and 
the mortality was so high (estimated 
by a competent judge at 95 per cent.) 
that horse owners were thrown into a 
panic. Following a trip through the 
infected district in Kansas about the 
middle of September, at which time 
75 of the 105 counties were infected, 
it was estimated by Dr. W.S. Schoen- 
leber, head of the veterinary depart- 
ment, and Mr. E. H. Webster, di- 
rector of the Experiment Station, 
that in the western half of Kansas 
alone at least 20,000 horses had died 
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of this disease. In addition to this 
direct loss of some $2,000,000 in 
horses, the indirect loss, particularly 
in farm work undone on account of 
scarcity of horses, was estimated at 
twice that amount. The disease ap- 
peared to be spread by means of wa- 
ter and forage. At the time of writ- 
ing there appears to be considerable 
doubt among those who have con- 
ducted investigations as to the act- 
ual cause of the disease. Many con- 
sider the disease to be a toxemia, re- 
sulting from the horses feeding on 
the moldy fodder brought about by 
the unusually wet weather. A vac- 
cine which is said to have given fa- 
vorable results was prepared and dis- 


_ tributed by the Kansas Agricultural 


College. 

Contagious Abortion of Cattle— 
From the viewpoint of economic im- 
portance, contagious abortion of cat- 
tle is ranked second only to ‘tubercu- 
losis, and in certain sections of the 
country it even supersedes the latter 
in the monetary loss it occasions. 
The disease may be brought into a 
herd by an unsuspected animal and 
may spread rapidly to other individ- 
uals without attracting attention, in- 
asmuch as there are no readily noted 
symptoms present in the diseased 
animals. The studies of Drs. Schroe- 
der and Cotton and Theobald Smith 
and M. Fabyan have shown that the 
causative organism of this disease oc- 
curs in the milk of affected animals. 
Through the application of the com- 
plement fixation test, it has been 
shown that the causative organism 
in the United States is the same as 
that in Europe. 

Hog Cholera——This disease was 
widespread in its occurrence, Sev- 
eral states commenced the manufac- 
ture of hog-cholera serum, making no 
less than 25 that are now supplying 
the serum. 

Scabies in Cattle—In August an 
order was issued releasing from 
quarantine on account of scabies in 
cattle 51,644 sq. miles of territory 
in South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
and Texas. About ten years ago 
when the work was first undertaken, 
scabies in cattle was prevalent in the 
territory west of the Mississippi 
River, and that entire area was 
quarantined. Portions of the terri- 
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tory have been released from time to 
time as they were freed from the 
disease, until now there remains in 
quarantine only a comparatively small 
area. The infection in this remain- 
ing, territory is very light, and the 
Department of Agriculture believes 
that it will be only a short time be- 
fore this disease is totally eliminated 
from the country. 

Malta Fever——This disease, found 
in 1911 to occur among goats in 
southwestern Texas and in New 
Mexico, where it has apparently been 
enzootic for the last 25 years, was 
reported during the year from Ari- 
zona. Two French investigators, 
Négre and Raynaud, described a coc- 
cus which culturally and morpholog- 
ically resembles Micrococcus meliten- 
sis, the cause of Malta fever, but is 
distinguished therefrom through its 
not agglutinating with a _ specific 
Malta-fever serum. 

Dourine.—The perfection of the 
complement fixation test for the rec- 
ognition of this disease made it pos- 
sible for the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry to diagnose in the laboratory 
at Washington, D. C., suspicious 
cases occurring in eastern Montana 
by means of blood sera from the sus- 
pected animals. Four of five ani- 
mals tested in this way in July were 
found to be suffering from the affec- 
tion. Thus it appears that another 
center of dourine has made its ap- 
pearance in the United States, but at 
the time of writing it is impossible 
to state whether the disease was im- 
ported or originated from one of the 
previous outbreaks in this country. 
Its appearance in Brazil was report- 
ed for the first time. 

Complement Fixation Test.—This 
test has been found to be a reliable 
means for diagnosing contagious 
abortion, glanders, dourine, Malta 
fever, and hemorrhagic septicemia, 
and it seems fair to believe that it 
will soon be available for diagnosing 
other diseases. j 

New Curative Drugs—The drug 
dioxydiamidoarsenobenzol (606), first 
prepared by Ehrlich and now sold 
under the commercial name of sal- 
varsan, was successfully used in 
treating contagious pneumonia and 
lymphangitis in equines. A new 
drug, known as neo-salvarsan (914), 
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has been experimented’ with and 
found to be more toxic to trypano- 
somes than is salvarsan. 
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nal do Brasil, 1912.)—Records the 
occurrence of dourine in Brazil for 
the first time. 


DISEASES OF PLANTS 
Watters H. Evans 


The American Phytopathological 
Association, the Botanical Society of 
America, and the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science 
met in Washington, D. C., Dec. 27- 
31, 1911, and many papers on plant 
pathology were presented. 

The immediate effect of the passage 
by Congress of a national Inspec- 
tion and Quarantine Act (see Agri- 
cultural Legislation, infra) was the 
establishment of a quarantine against 
the importation into the United 
States of potatoes from countries 
known to be infested with the black 
wart disease (Chrysophlyctis endo- 
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biotica), and the exclusion of cer- 
tain species of pine from countries 
where the white-pine blister blight 
(Peridermium pini) is known to 
exist. The American Nurseryman’s 
Association, through a committee, 
has begun codperative experiments in 
ten states to determine the cause 
and effect of galls on the roots of 
apple trees. 

Chlorosis in Plants.—This serious 
trouble is being studied by a number 
of investigators. Gile found that 
two or more per cent. of carbonate of 
lime in the soil contributed to the 
occurrence of chlorosis in pineapples. 
Mazé found that chlorosis could be 
induced in maize by a number of 
causes, among them an excess of 
lime, the absence of sulphur and iron, 
ete. Similar evidence from Italy has 
been recently presented. The chlo- 
rosis of grapevines is reported upon 
by a number of investigators in 
France. Lack of iron and too much 
lime are given as the chief causes. 

Rusts and Other Diseases of Grains. 
—Arthur, Kern, Hecke, Dietel, Tre- 
boux, and others are continuing their 
investigations of the cereal, grass, 
and allied rusts, and have reported 
upon additional host plants for the 
alternate generations of a number of 
heterecious species. Eriksson has 
presented additional data relating to 
his mycoplasm theory, and Pritchard 
offers more data on the wintering of 
rusts in the grain. Olive has added 
to his contributions relating to 
heterecism in rusts, particularly as 
to the primary host plants of some 
hypothetical autecious ancestors of 
rusts. Further notes have been pub- 
lished tending to confirm Bolley’s 
hypothesis of disease infection of 
grain through soils and seed. Beck- 
with reports finding spores of about 
a dozen species of fungi in samples 
of wheat soils, and some are known 
to be parasitic on wheat. 

Chestnut Bark Disease.—This de- 
structive disease, attributed to at- 
tacks of the fungus Diaporthe para- 
sitica, seems to be spreading and is 
now known to be present in Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, District of 
Columbia, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia. Congress appropriated $80,- 
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000 for studying the disease and 
means for its control, and Pennsyl- 
vania is continuing its efforts under 
an appropriation of $275,000 made 
in 1911. <A conference was held in 
Harrisburg, Pa., Feb. 20-21, 1912, to 
consider ways and means for prevent- 
ing the spread of this disease. Path- 
ologists, forest officers, and others, 
representing 18 states, were in at- 
tendance at the meeting. Some con- 
troversy has arisen regarding the 
identity of the fungus causing the 
disease, and some pathologists claim 
it is indistinguishable by morpholog- 
ical characters from a species pres- 
ent in Europe as a harmless sapro- 
phyte on chestnut trees. This disease 
is not to be confused with a quite 
destructive disease of chestnut trees 
in Europe which is known as black 
canker or ink disease, from one of its 
most .characteristic symptoms. (See 
also Forestry, infra.) 

Potato Diseases—Investigations on 
the potato-rot fungus (Phytophthora 
infestans) begun by Jones at the 
Vermont Agricultural Experiment 
Station have been continued by him 
and former assistants, and additional 
facts relating to the life history of 
the fungus have been worked out. 
The results of 20 years’ experiments 
in spraying for the control of potato 
diseases in Vermont have been sum- 
marized, showing that by the use of 
Bordeaux mixture gains were made 
ranging from 18 per cent. in 1910, 
when there was no disease, to 215 
per cent. in 1901, when diseases were 
very prevalent. For the control of 
the blackleg, a bacterial disease of 
potatoes, Morse recommends. the 
treatment of the seed tubers with 
formaldehyde, the organism being 
carried in infected tubers. The wart 
disease of potatoes, due to Ohryso- 
phlyctis endobiotica, is giving much 
concern to potato growers in Kurope. 
The hot dry weather of 1911 failed 
to check the development of the fun- 
gus. Giissow reports finding the 
fungus present on potatoes imported 
from England into Canada during the 
spring of 1912. In Germany the leaf- 
roll disease of potatoes continues to 
perplex pathologists, and a special 
committee has been appointed to 
make a study of its cause and means 
for its control. Miss Elizabeth Dale 


has found that “blindness” in pota- 
toes, a common trouble in England, 
is due to Verticillium albo-atrum 
destroying the eyes of the tubers, thus 
preventing their germination, 

The Panama Disease of Bananas.— 
This disease has been reported from 
a number of additional stations, and 
further studies of the banana seem 
to indicate that there are a number 
of destructive diseases of this plant, 
some of which are due to fungi while 
others are caused by attacks of bac- 
teria. 

White Pine Blister Blight—At- 
tempts are being made to prevent the 
establishment of this disease in this 
country, but Spaulding has shown by 
a study of 10,000 three-year-old 
white pine seedlings that a single in- 
spection will not reveal all the in- 
fected trees. 

New or Little Known Plant Dis- 
eases.—Bessey has contributed the re- 
sults of an extended study of the 
root knot of plants, due to nematode 
attack, and reports nearly 500 species 
of plants subject to this organism, 
Heterodera vradicicola. A serious 
disease of apple trees in Oregon, due 
to Gleosporium malicorticis, is de- 
scribed by Jackson. Gitissow reports 
a new disease of peach trees in the 
Niagara regions of Canada and New 
York. A bacterial disease of cher- 
ries, characterized by a copious gum 
flow, is attributed to Pseudomonas 
cerasus. A new disease of sweet po- 
tatoes in Delaware is reported as be- 
ing due to Trichoderma koeningi. 
Taubenhaus has found a new disease 
of sweet peas to be due to Glomerella 
rufomaculans, the same fungus that 
causes the bitter rot of apples. A 
new disease of cauliflower, due to 
Bacterium maculicolum, has been de- 
scribed. From Australia comes the 
report that maize smut (Usiilago 
maidis) and the late blight of pota- 
toes (Phytophthora infestans) have 
mage their appearance and are proy- 
ing very destructive. 

Bibliography.—Three new journal 
devoted in part to plant disease study 
have made their appearance since the 
previous issue of the YEAR Boor. 
They are: Journal of Economic Bot- 
amy, Pomona, Cal.; Mycologisches 
Zentralblatt, Jena; and Zeitschrift 
fiir Gérungsphysiologie, Berlin, Ger- 
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many. Some of the more recent im- 
portant contributions to plant dis- 
ease literature are: ‘ 


Eriksson, J., translated by MOLANDER, 
Anna.—Fungoid Diseases of Agricul- 
tural Plants, (London, Bailliére, 
1911.) 

Jonns, L. R., Gippines, N. J., and Lut 
MAN, B. F.—Investigations of the Po- 
tato Fungus, Phytophthora infestans. 
(U. S. Dept. of Agric, Bur. Plant In- 
dustry Bul. 245.) 

Surira, E. F.—Bacteria in Relation to 
Plant Diseases. (Washington, Carne- 
gie Institution, 1912.) 

——Brown, Nellie A., and McCur- 
LocH, Lucia.—The Structure and De- 
velopment of Orown Gall, a Plant 
Cancer. (U. S. Dept. of Agric, Bur. 
Plant Industry Bul. 255.) 

SmiryH, R. H., and BHlizabeth H.—Oali- 
fornia Plant Diseases, (California 
Agr. Expt. Station Bul. 218.) 


ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY 
W. A. Hooker 


The most notable event of the year 
in the field of economic entomology 
was the passage of a national Plant 
Quarantine Act, aimed at the pre- 
vention of the further introduction 
of insect pests and plant diseases 
from abroad. The most notable in- 
sect outbreak of the year was that 
of the fall army worm (Laphygma 
frugiperda), which appeared in the 
South and was the source of great 
damage to many field crops. 

Necrology.——Dr. John Bernhardt 
Smith, for the past 23 years ento- 
mologist of the New Jersey Experi- 
ment Station and professor of ento- 
mology at Rutgers College, died on 
March 13 at the age of 53 years. Dr. 
Smith was the author of numerous 
bulletins, reports, and papers on sys- 
tematic and economic entomology, 
also of several books. E. L. Jenne, 
of the national Bureat of Entomol- 
ogy, known for his biological and 
economic studies of the codling moth 
and plum cureulio, died May 10 at 
the age of 27 years. ©. E. Hood of 
the Porto Rico Sugar Producers’ Ex- 
periment Station, formerly with the 
national Bureau of Entomology, met 
with an accident which resulted in 
his death at Urbana, Ill, in June. 
G. H. Verrall, the eminent English 
dipterist and author of several large 


volumes on British flies, died Sept. 
16, 1911, at the age of 64 years. 

Events—An association of apiary 
inspectors of the United States and 
Canada was organized, with B. N. 
Gates chairman and E. F. Phillips 
secretary. The new entomological 
building erected at the New Jersey: 
Experiment Station was completed 
and occupied. 

The Fall Army Worm.—During the 
summer the grass or fall army worm, 
Laphygma frugiperda, appeared in 
the South from Florida to Texas in 
large numbers, damaging grass, corn, 
alfalfa, cowpeas, cotton, sugar cane, 
rice and in fact almost any vegeta- 
tion. An emergency appropriation 
of $5,000 by Congress made it possi- 
ble for the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture to render quick assist- 
ance. y 

Mediterranean Fruit Fly.—This de- 
structive enemy of no less than 80 
different subtropical fruits and 
vegetables, especially citrus fruits 
and particularly the orange, was first 
discovered in Hawaii on the island 
of Oahu about the middle of the year 
1910. Since that time it has in- 
creased rapidly and spread into other 
islands. This fruit fly is the most 
serious drawback to the successful 
cultivation of fruit in countries where 
it is established, the cultivation of 
fruit being scarcely possible in the 
worst infested regions. In Bermuda 
the fruit-growing industry was prac- 
tically destroyed many years ago by 
the introduction of the insect into 
that island. Since its introduction 
into the United States would in all 
probability be calamitous to the 
orchard interests of the more south- 
ern states and of California, in 
which regions it would find condi- 
tions very similar to those in coun- 
tries where it now exists in most 
destructive numbers, it has become 
a source of great anxiety, especially 
to citrus fruit growers. In order to 
combat and aid in preventing its in- 
troduction into this country, an 
emergency appropriation of $35,000 
was made by Congress. The Plant 
Quarantine Act passed by Congress 
in August enabled the Secretary of 
Agriculture to establish and main- 
tain a quarantine against this most 
destructive pest. 
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Alfalfa Leaf Weevil—This impor- 
tant pest has continued to spread in 
Utah, Idaho, and Wyoming. Several 
important parasites which have been 
found in Italy are being introduced 
with the hope that they may become 
established and assist in controlling 
it, and several methods of destroying 
the weevil in the field have been ex- 
perimented with. 

Cotton Insects.—A very large dis- 
persion of the cotton boll weevil took 
place, this being brought about in 
no small measure by the defoliation 
of cotton by the cotton leaf worm, 
which again appeared in large num- 
bers and was the source of great in- 
jury throughout nearly all portions 
of the cotton belt. The cotton red 
spider was the source of consider- 
able injury at many points in the 
cotton belt. 

The Leopard Moth.—This most per- 
nicious shade-tree pest, accidentally 
introduced from Europe many years 
ago, continued uninterruptedly in its 
damage to elms and silver maples in 
the coast cities and towns of north- 
eastern United States. 

Insecticides—In the destruction of 
the house fly wide use was made of 
formalin in milk and water, as rec- 
ommended by R. I. Smith. Tests 
made of zine. arsenite have shown 
that it has many advantages not pos- 
sessed by lead arsenate in combating 
the codling moth. The addition of 
soap was found by J. R. Parker of 
the Montana Experiment Station to 
be of considerable value in prevent- 
ing the settling of arsenicals. 

Insects and Disease.—The agitation 
of the importance of destroying the 
house fly continued with increasing 
force. Newspapers have carried on 
campaigns by offering rewards and 
town, city, and state boards of health 
have extended their activity in this 
direction. At the International Con- 
gress of Hygiene and Demography, 
held at Washington, D. C., much 
time was given to the discussion of 
this disease carrier. At that time 
Dr. C. W. Stiles reported observa- 
tions made in a southern cotton-mill 
town which convinced him that while 
amebie dysentery may be water- 
borne, the house fly was responsible 
in this instance for the conveyance of 


the ameba which causes the disease. 


It was shown by Darling that in 
the vicinity of the Canal Zone the 
house fly may transmit the trypa- 
nosome which causes the disease of 
equines known as murrina or der- 
rengadera. (See also XXX, Medicine, 
and Public Health and Hygiene.) 
Diseases of Insects.—Investigations 
of the Isle of Wight disease of the 
honey bee by Graham-Smith, Fan- 
tham, and Porter led to the conclu- 
sion that the protozoan parasite 
Nosema apis, which also occurs in 
this country, is the causative agent 
in most outbreaks in which the Isle 
of Wight symptoms are present. F. 
H. de Herelle reported studies of an 
outbreak of disease among locusts in 
Yucatan caused by a coccobacillus, 
Attempts to combat locusts in Ar- 
gentina by means of this organism. 
have met with considerable success. 
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AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION 
H. L. Knieur 


Federal Legislation.—Unusual inter- 
est in agricultural matters was mani- 
fested by Congress in 1912, and upon 
its adjournment in August a number 
of important measures had become 
law. Several others had been adopt- 
ed by one of the two houses, and oth- 
ers were awaiting consideration fol- 
lowing a favorable report from the 
committees in charge. The Agricul- 
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tural Appropriation Act, carrying the 
appropriation for the national De- 
partment of Agriculture and the ex- 
periment stations, and containing sev- 
eral items of new legislation, is noted 
elsewhere. (See Agriculture, supra.) 

Inspection of Imported Nursery 
Stock and Seeds.—Under a law which 
became effective Oct. 1, 1912, known 
as the Plant Quarantine Act, the 
“promiscuous importation of nursery 
stock, through which a number of 
serious plant diseases and insect 
pests have been introduced into this 
country, has been replaced by a sys- 
tem of inspection and quarantine. In 
general, all nursery stock must now 
be inspected in the country from 
which it is shipped, and its subse- 
quent movements upon import and 
in interstate commerce recorded un- 
til it has been inspected. The notifi- 
cations regarding these shipments 
must be furnished the federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which transmits 
the information to the appropriate 
state authorities, in whose hands rest 
the actual inspections. Similar ac- 
tion may also be required as regards 
the importation of other plants, 
fruits, vegetables, seeds, etc., in case 
their unrestricted entry becomes prej- 
udicial. Whenever deemed necessary 
in order to check the introduction of 
a new pest, importations may be ex- 
cluded entirely from certain coun- 
tries or of certain kinds of plants, 
and any state may be quarantined as 
regards the shipment of affected prod- 
ucts in interstate commerce. Such 
a quarantine has already been put in 
force against the white-pine blister 
rust, potato wart, and Mediterranean 
fruit fly (see Diseases of Plants, and 
Eeonomic Entomology, supra). A 
federal Horticultural Board of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
been appointed to administer the act, 
aside from the actual making of in- 
spections of imported stock and the 
cleaning up and disinfecting of quar- 
antined areas, which duties are left 
entirely to state officials. 

_Another measure which becomes 
effective Feb. 24, 1913, prohibits the 
importation for seeding purposes of 
grain and grass seed when deemed 
adulterated or otherwise unfit for 
this use. 

Standardizing Apples.—An act which 


goes into effect July 1, 1913, estab- 
lishes a standard apple barrel con- 
taining 7,056 cu. in., and defines 
standard grades for apples on the 
basis of variety, size, and quality. 
Barrels need not be labeled, but the 
use of the designation “standard” on 
apples entering into interstate com- 
merce is punishable as misbranding 
unless the fruit and barrels conform 
to the requirements. : 

Miscellaneous——An amendment was 
adopted to the Food and Drugs Act 
of 1906 extending the act to claims as 
to the curative or therapeutic action 
of drugs (see XXVI, Chemistry of 
Food and Nutrition). Provision was 
made for the collection of additional 
cotton statistics, and for an inquiry 
into the general condition of farm la- 
bor. In an attempt to demonstrate 
the possibilities as to growing spine- 
less cacti for forage, Luther Burbank 
was granted the use of 7,680 acres of 
semiarid lands for five years, with 
the privilege of purchasing these 
lands if suecessful (see X, Public 
Lands). 

Pending Legislation—The so-called 
Lever bill, carrying an ultimate ap- 
propriation of about $3,500,000 per 
annum to the states for the main- 
tenance of agricultural extension 
work through their agricultural col- 
leges, passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives shortly before adjourn- 
ment. The Senate began considera- 
tion of the Page bill, which likewise 
provides for extension work, but in 
addition appropriates for instruction 
in agriculture, industrial training, 
and home economics in secondary 
schools, the training of teachers in 
these subjects, and the maintenance 
of branch experiment stations, with 
an ultimate expenditure of $15,000,- 
000 per annum. 

A resolution providing for the ap- 
pointment of a commission to inves- 
tigate the operation of codperative 
land mortgage banks and codperative 
rural eredit unions in other countries 
was passed by the Senate. Favor- 
able committee reports were made 
on bills to prévent gambling in agri- 
cultural products (see XIII, Kco- 
nomic Conditions and the Conduct of 
Business), and to provide for grain 
inspection. A determined attempt 
to secure the removal of the revenue 
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tax on colofed oleomargarine was 
vigorously contested by the dairy in- 
terests, all action being finally de- 
ferred until the December (1912) 
session. 

State Legislation.—The legislatures 
of only about one-third of the states 
were in session during 1912, and 
comparatively little legislation was 
enacted, 

Reforestation.—With a view to en- 
couraging the reforestation of cut- 
over and otherwise unproductive 
lands and the conservation of exist- 
ing woodlands, important changes in 
the system of taxing these lands were 
made in New York, and in Massa- 
chusetts a constitutional amendment 
permitting similar legislation was 
submitted to popular vote. In New 
York lands deemed suitable for for- 
est growth by the state conservation 
commission may now, during main- 
tenance for this purpose, be assessed 
at a reduced rate on the basis of the 
land valuation alone, and if forested 
and handled under the supervision of 
the commission may be exempted en- 
tirely for 35 years. The timber will, 
upon cutting, be taxed 5 per cent. of 
the stumpage value. Counties, 
towns, and villages were also au- 
thorized to acquire and operate for- 
ests. (See also Forestry, infra.) 

Inspection Laws.—A pure-food law 
was enacted in Arizona, and New 
York adopted a provision, effective 
June 1, 1913, requiring the sale of 


food products in standard contain- 
ers, or their labeling to show the 
net weight or volume. Maryland and 
Virginia revised their former fertili- 
zer inspection laws and provided for 
lime inspection. New York and Mary- 
land enacted seed inspection laws. 

Animal Industry.—A bill providing 
for stallion registration in New 
York failed of passage, but an ap- 
propriation of $5,000 was granted 
for promoting horse breeding in the 
state. In Massachusetts the cattle 
bureau was superseded by a bureau 
of animal industry. Maryland and 
Kentucky began manufacturing and 
distributing hog cholera serum and 
similar preparations. Owners of dairy 
stock proving tuberculous upon test 
were allowed reimbursement in Vir- 
ginia. 

Irrigation and Drainage—A com- 
plete irrigation code was enacted by 
the new states of Arizona and New 
Mexico. The organization of drain- 
age districts was authorized in 
Maryland, and a loan fund of $10,- 
000 was provided for the reclama- 


tion of swamped lands. (See also 
X, Reclamation.) 
Extension Work—A system of 


county demonstration farms sup- 
ported in part by state funds was 
initiated in Wisconsin. New York 
authorized its counties to make ex- 
penditures for the employment of 
agricultural advisers. (See also 
Agriculture, supra.) 


HORTICULTURE 
E. J. GLasson 


Crop Conditions.—The early winter 
of 1911-12 was unusually open, fol- 
lowed by a spell of the severest 
weather for several years. Its total 
effect on fruit crops was to curtail 
what would otherwise have been a 
banner production. The greater 
damage was done in the older or- 
chards. The increasing number of 
young orchards coming into bearing 
Kept the total yield fairly close to 
that of an average year. Apples 
even showed a gain, with an esti- 
mated yield of about 35,000,000 bar- 
rels as compared with about 30,000,- 
000 in 1911. On the other hand, the 
California citrus crop was reduced 


to about 12,000,000 boxes, as against 
14,000,000 boxes in 1911. The peach 
crop and the eastern grape crop like- 
wise suffered important reductions. 
Southern peach orchards largely es- 
caped the damage done in other sec- 
tions, Texas and Georgia together 
shipping over 15,000 cars. Ship- 
ments of fresh deciduous fruits from 
California totaled over 13,000 cars 
as compared with 12,500 cars in 
1911. The largest crop of onions on 
record, over 6,000,000 bushels, was 
produced in 1912; and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimated the 
potato crop at 398,000,000 bushels, 
an increase of more than 100,000,000 
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bushels over 1911. A serious car 
shortage in 1912 resulted in heavy 
losses to many northern and western 
fruit growers. 

Tree Statistics——The following sta- 
tistics, taken from a report of the 
Bureau of the Census, show an im- 
portant increase in producing plan- 
tations of tropical fruits and of 
nuts, but a surprising decrease in 
those of temperate-climate orchard 
and small fruits: 


« CENSUS OF HORTICULTURE 
(Figures expressed in thousands) 


nn 


1910 1900 
TROPICAL Fruits, trees of 
._ bearing age: 
Orbinres Grose tae. ok 9,738 8,396 
Memonser cleans ee ee au 957 1,519 
ies Gee poe i ee 822 377 
Pineapples............. 36,191 14,580 
All tropical fruits... .. 49,435 | 26,868 
OrcHarD Fruits, trees of 
bearing age: 
APIS h 5) iain, she secre 151,323 | 201,795 
Peaches and nectarines..| 94,507 99,917 
EREATN Which gue ee es 15,172 | 17,716 
Plums and prunes...... 23,445 | 30,781 
Gherriesis wesc. dasced 11,822 | 11,943 
ADEICOES S42 eile aes weg 5,010 


1,179 | 9’915 
301,117 | 369,377 


Total orchard fruits. . . 


GRAPHS, vines............ 224,104 | 182,330 
Smatx Frourrts, acres: 
Strawberries........... 143 151 
Blackberries and dew- 
OMNIGSs. Sue Nels 49 50 
Raspberries and logan- 

IDSIMIOS se sake 49 61 
@urrantes sleghc se ls 8 13 
Gooseberries........... 5 7 
Cranberries, =. 05.0.3... 18 20 
Other small fruits... ... 1 7 

Total small fruits..... 272 310 

Nuts, trees: 
Persian or English wal- 
t 916 727 
1,188 1,649 
1,620 643 
5,027 3,702 


Of trees under bearing age in 1910 
there were 65,792,000 apples, 42,266,- 
000 peaches and nectarines, and 8,- 
804,000 pears. Grape vines not of 
bearing age in 1910 amounted to 
59,927,000. In 1909 there were 10,- 
614 florist establishments reporting 
products valued at $34,872,000, as 
compared with 8,797 establishments 


with products valued at $18,759,000 
in 1899. ~The total value of nursery 
products reported from 5,582 estab- 
lishments in 1909 was $21,051,000, 
an increase of 591 establishments and 
$10,927,000 in value in ten years. 

Export Trade.—In the fiscal year 
1912 the United States exported 
$30,354,700 worth of fruits and $6,- 
544,118 worth of vegetables, as com- 
pared with fruit imports to the value 
of $29,549,281 and vegetable imports 
amounting to $18,544,873. Export 
fruits exceeded import fruits for the 
first time since 1904. There was a 
considerable increase in exports of 
canned and dried fruits during the 
year, whereas fresh apple shipments 
fell off somewhat. Canada, princi- 
pally Nova Scotia, exported 1,534,000 
barrels of apples, while the United 
States exported only 1,230,000 bar- 
rels. In 1912, $7,168,627 worth of 
white potatoes were imported, as 
compared with only $235,847 worth in 
1911. 

Legislation.—T wo important meas- 
ures affecting commercial horticulture 
were enacted by the federal Gov- 
ernment during the year. One of 
these establishes a standard apple 
barrel, containing 7,056 cu. in., and 
also creates standard grades for ap- 
ples, while the other measure provides 
for a system of inspection and quar- 
antine against the importation of 
serious plant diseases and insect pests 
on nursery stock and other plants 
and plant products. (See Agricul- 
tural Legislation, supra.) 

U. S. Department of Agriculture— 
The Department of Agriculture has 
been actively engaged in searching 
out foreign kinds of frutts and nuts, 
to be tried out in sections where our 
common varieties do not thrive. The 
desert lime of Australia, a, species re- 
lated to the orange, will stand frost 
and drought, and has small edible 
fruits of fair quality for making pre- 
serves. The Chinese wild peach has 
been able to stand more cold than the 
hardiest variety of peach in Iowa, 
and has also stood the extreme heat 
of the Southwest in a remarkable 
way. It promises to be a valuable 
stock in California. With the possi- 
bility of creating superior blight-re- 
sistant pears, all of the best varie- 
ties found in China and Central Asia 
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are being assembled for the use of 
the pear breeder. Special-efforts are 
being made to introduce foreign va- 
rieties of the Persian walnut. Those 
that give promise of meeting the de- 
mands for an extension of the area 
of cultivation are to be thoroughly 
tested. The Department has also 
been active in the identification of 
fruits from every section of the coun- 
try; in a survey of the fruit dis- 
tricts of many states; and in fruit 
marketing, transportation and stor- 
age investigations, which now include 
practically all classes of fruits. 

By a series of experiments ex- 
tending over the past six years, the 
Department has found that Cali- 
fornia grapes packed with a filler of 
clean redwood sawdust keep better 
and longer in cold storage than when 
packed in ground cork, the material 
used for packing imported grapes. 
Redwood sawdust is more nearly 
neutral in odor and flavor than even 
ground cork, and does not impart 
taste or odor to the fruit. 

Processing Japanese Persimmons.— 
Extensive experiments on processing 
green Japanese persimmons with 


earbon dioxide, conducted by the 
Department of Agriculture and also 
by the Alabama State Experiment 
Station, led to the recommendation 
of this method for producing firm 
tannin-freed fruit for local distribu- 
tion, and also for treating fruit after 
shipment. Treated fruit does not 
stand up well during shipment, (See 
also XXVI, Agricultural Chemistry.) 

Tree-Planting with Dynamite.—In 
large orchard operations during the 
past two seasons dynamite has been 
extensively used in planting fruit 
trees, especially on rough lands. 
Summing up the evidence of growers, 
the average cost compares favorably 
with planting entirely by hand, plant- 
ing is done much more rapidly, in- 
creased growth is secured, and a 
much larger percentage of young 
trees successfully pass through the 
first season. In certain cases, old 
orchards growing in soils with a 
shallow hardpan are said to have 
been benefited by the use of dyna- 
mite. An experimental study of the 
value of dynamite in orchards was 
started by the Department of Agri- 
culture late in 1912. 
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ner Co., 1911.)—Treats specifically of 
apple growing on the rough hill and 
mountain lands in the Hast. 

Warts, R. L.—Vegetable Gardening. 
(New York and London, Orange Judd 
Co., 1912.)—A text-book and manual, 
based largely upon commercial prac- 
tices in the United States and Canada. 

WrarHers, J.—The Bulb Book. (Lon- 
don, John Murray, 1911.)—Contains 
particulars as to descriptions, culture, 
propagations, etc., of plants from all 
parts of the world having bulbs, 
corms, tubers, or rhizomes, with the 
exception of orchids. 


FORESTRY 


E. J. Guasson 


All of the leading activities in the 
forest world in 1912 point to the one 
aim, conservation. Of the factors af- 
fecting conservation, forest protec- 


tion was receiving the most atten- 
tion. 

Fire Protection—Codperative fire 
protection under the Weeks law, as 
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conducted over 40 watersheds in 11 
different states, has been highly suc- 
cessful at a relatively low cost. In 
1911 a dangerous year for forest 
fires, one million acres in New Hamp- 
shire received protection from serious 
loss at a cost of less than 114 cents 
per acre. Through the systematic 
patrol of the forests in states co- 
operating with the Government, the 
people have been educated to the 
need and value of fire protection and 
encouraged to codperate. The rural 
mail carriers in practically all the 
National Forests and in states hav- 
ing fire-protection systems have been 
instructed to report all fires. Ob- 
servation towers scattered all over 
the state in Massachusetts at a cost 
of about $20,000, are reported to 
have cut down the loss from $530,- 
426 during the first seven months of 
1911 to $50,000 during the same 
period in 1912, Wireless telegraph 
stations are to be built on summits 
in various sections of Vermont for 
transmitting messages to rangers 
when forest fires are discovered. 

National Forests.—A complete over- 
hauling and rectification of the for- 
est boundaries has been going on 
ever since 1909, when the gross area 
was 194,000,000 acres. By successive 
proclamations, President Taft has 
eliminated nearly 11,000,000 acres 
and added about four million acres. 
The gross area now totals 187,400,- 
000 acres, of which nearly 27,000,- 
000 acres are in Alaska. Some 22,- 
-000,000 acres included in the Na- 
tional Forests are not owned by the 
Government. 

The Geological Survey and the 
Forest Service, which branches have 
had charge of investigating eastern 
forest land to be bought for the Ap- 
palachian Forest Reserve, have laid 
out tracts totaling 6,000,000 acres. 
Thus far 3,000,000 acres have been 
offered for sale, 

Forestry Investigations—The For- 
est Products Laboratory at Madison, 
Wis., has under way many studies of 
value to the wood-using industries. 
The work reported on during the year 
includes strength values for struc- 
tural timbers, a report on wood- 
paving experiments in Minneapolis, 
strength tests of cross arms, infor- 
mation relative to commercial creo- 


sotes with special reference to pro- 
tection of wood from decay, determi- 
nation of the specific heat of wood, 
and experiments with jack pine and 
hemlock for mechanical pulp. In 
these . last experiments promising 
sheets of pulp have been obtained 
from both species and paper has been 
made from them on commercial ma- 
chines. The Forest Service, co- 
operating with state authorities, is 
making an exhaustive study of the 
wood-using industries in all the 
states. During the year an experi- 
ment station was established on the 
Manti National Forest, near Kph- 
raim, Utah. One of the first prob- 
lems to be taken up will be to learn 
how the maximum grazing use of 
natural forest land can be obtained 
without injury to forest production 
and stream flow.’ 

Forest Extension.—Through the 
newly enacted Jones law in New 
York State, a premium has been 
placed upon the planting of trees, 
The law exempts from assessment 
and taxation for 35 years parcels of — 
one to 100 acres planted for forestry 
purposes, with not less than 800 trees 
to the acre. Existing woodlands un- | 
derplanted with not less than 300 
trees per acre are likewise exempted, 
and woodlands underplanted with 
less than this number of trees are to 
be assessed for 35 years at 50 per 
cent. of the assessable valuation, ex- 
clusive of the forest growth. An- 
other New York law provides for ex- 
emption and reduction in assess- 
ments of lands maintained as farm 
woodlots. (See also Agricultural 
Legislation, supra.) 

In addition to the usual national 
reforestation work, all states main- 
taining nurseries reported greatly in- 
creased operations during the year. 
New York has — 11,000,000 young 
trees ready to meet a widespread de- 
mand. Pennsylvania distributed over 
two million in 1912, and in Vermont 
the demand for trees was unprece- 
dented. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany has been making forest plant- 
mgs for many years. In 1912 370,- 
000 trees were planted, and a nur- 
sery of over two million trees main- 
tained. The Delaware and Hudson 
Railroad has also taken up the prob- 
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lem of reforesting. It has over three 
million seedlings, and expected to 
plant over 600,000 trees in 1912. 
Education—The New York State 
College of Forestry at Syracuse and 
the new forestry department at Cor- 
nell University have recently been 
opened. Both schools offer complete 
courses in forestry. The Colorado 
School of Forestry has established a 
new one-year ranger course, and the 
University of Missouri forest school 
started a permanent summer forest 
camp for practical instruction. 
Chestnut Bark Disease—The con- 
tinued spread of the chestnut blight 


in the eastern states greatly stimu- 
lated the lumbering of mature trees. 
Congress increased the fund for 
studying and controlling the disease 
from $5,000 to $80,000, of which 
$10,000 is to be expended in the 
study of the relation of insects to 
this disease. Pennsylvania now has 
over 75 men in the field scouting for 
the blight in the western half of the 
state. . Isolated groups of infected 
trees have been removed as fast as 
found. The Boy Scouts have been of 
great assistance in the work of detec- 
tion. (See also Diseases of Plants, 
supra.) 
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BowMAN, I.—Forest Physiography. (New 
York, John Wiley and Sons, 1911.)— 
A guide to the psysiography of the 
United States and principles of soils 
especially for students in forestry. 

CuHapMAN, H. H.—Forestry. (Chicago, 
American Lumberman, 1912.)—A 
practical treatise. 

Euuiorr, 8. B.—The Important Timber 
Trees of the United States. (Bos- 
ton and New York, Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1912.)—A manual of practical 
forestry. ' 

Frrnow, B. E.—dHistory of Forestry. 
(Toronto, Canada, and Cambridge, 
Mass., Forestry Quarterly, 2nd ed., 
rev. and enl., 1911.)—-A brief history 
of forestry in WBurope, the United 
States, and other countries. 

Hawtny, R. C., and Hawps, A. F.— 
Forestry in New England. (New 
York, John Wiley and Sons; London, 
Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 1912.)—A 
handbook of eastern forest manage- 
ment. 

Hovew, R. B.—The American Woods: 


Bahibited by Actual Specimens and 
with Copious Haplanatory Text, XII. 
(Lowville, N. Y., R. B. Hough, 1911.) 
—This is the twelfth of a series of 
volumes, each of which contains 
transverse, radial, and tangential 
wood sections of 25 species of the 
Atlantic and Central States. 

Recorp, S. J.—Identification of the 
Economic Woods of the United 
States. (New York, John Wiley and 
Sons, 1912.)—An important guide to 
the wood structure and distinguishing 
characteristics of the chief commer- 
cial woods. 

Rpeuper, A.—The Bradley Bibliography: 
I and II, Dendrology. Parts I and 
18 (Cambridge, Mass., printed at 
Riverside Press, 1911 and 1912.)— 
The two completed parts of a bibli- 
ography being compiled at the Arnold 
Arboretum under the direction of C. 
S. Sargent, and comprising as a whole 
a guide to the literature of the woody 
plants of the world published prior 
to the twentieth cenury. 


FISHERIES 
Ernet M. Sire 


In a general consideration of the 
fisheries of the United States, the 
first place may logically be given to 
the oyster fishery, which is of pres- 
ent leading importance in nearly 
every coastal state from Massachu- 
setts to Texas, and has undeveloped 
resources of enormous value. The 
other fisheries, for convenience in 
discussion, may be treated in geo- 
graphical classification. 

Oyster Fishery.—A statistical can- 
vass conducted by the United States 
Bureau of Fisheries and pertaining to 


the years 1910, 1911 and 1912 has 
covered all of the oyster-producing 
states of the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts except Maryland and Virginia, 
where agents are still in the field. 
The returns so far as available are 
given on the next page. 

The most interesting item in these 
returns is the output of Louisiana, 
which alone of all the southern 
states shows an increase since 1908, 
and which has quadrupled its yield 
in ten years as the direct result of 
favorable legislation and an impetus 
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PRODUCTION AND VALUE OF OYSTERS 


Quantity, Val Average 
Starn uae: alue pce net 
New Enetanp Srarms (1910): 
IMSSHOHURELES i604). On suiee ease a be 287,543 $335,524 $1.16 
Vedavens (Coal GSlr Be aet sk Sane 9 eee RIC ISI 2,268,278 1,368,701 -60 
OORHE CHOU EH jee c Aiki conto sane 3,272,000 1,885,494 - 58 
Pateltenctctc te sath NU yd cco a) eo a 5,827,821 So OS I MOM eee cae ate 
New York..... 3,917,819 $3,381,623 $0.86 
New Jersey......... 2,778,210 1,244,615 .45 
Delaware 493,528 223,219 45 
Sourn Arnantic Srares (1910): 
ANOTenNC arolina.(eaisin, chs,Sendiseis me Sy os 332,257 $63,405 $0.19 
OMtE Carolinas sales: acieascate eek ee 710,124 94,677 13 
OUI OS Sel ee eee co AE a mane EAL 505,157 170,812 +33 
Florida (easticonst) 3... js .ccs ccceac leo. 153,460 35,290 .23 
RL OUP creat creretctein se eG Nie AU 1,700,998 $364), 1R4 |e ae es eee 
Guur Srarzs (1911): 
Florida (west coast) 187,462 $109,472 $0.57 
ADAMS. kee 441,917 72,742 -16 
Mississippi... 657,670 140,420 21 
Louisiana... 4,504,402 1,022,723 +23 
PEOEAS darters anise 434,690 131,609 82 
Stale enema erie een Rea ee 6,226,141 $1,476,966. ~ \iiec cane em 


to oyster culture following the es- 
tablishment of experimental plants in 
that region by the federal Govern- 
ment. A further showing of the im- 
portance of oyster culture appears on 


comparison of the output of culti- 
vated and natural grounds in the 
different groups of states, and the 
relative value of the product from 
cultivated and natural grounds: 


Cutivatep Grounps 


Naturat Grounps 


Sucrion > 
Bushels Value Bushels Value 
5,549,318 $3,439,450 392,703 157,584 
4,553,000 3,926,225 2,636,557 923,232 
456,194 171,298 1,091,344 157,596 
2,080,005 634,147 4,299,596 878,109 


a Includes all of Florida, which has no cultivated grounds on the east coast. 


To these figures may be added the 
testimony of Maryland and Virginia, 
for which state reports give 3,500,000 
and 12,000,000 bush., respectively, as 
the output for 1911. Since 1892, 
when the oyster resources became the 
subject of state legislation favorable 
to oyster culture, Virginia’s product 
has increased almost steadily, while 
Maryland’s has declined, although the 
natural oyster grounds of the latter 

state are the most extensive and the 
richest in the country. In 1906, 
however, the Maryland legislature 
passed an act which brought that 
state abreast of the other prosperous 
oyster-producing regions in respect to 
administration, and which, with 
amendments passed in April, 1912, 


perfecting the existing law, will 
doubtless in time regain for Maryland 
the leading place she once occupied. 

New England Vessel Fisheries— | 
The products of these important fish- 
eries, which center at Boston and 
Gloucester, reached in 1911 a total 
of 185,153,367 Ib., with a value of 
$5,024,497. This quantity repre- 
sents 6,800 trips, with cod, cusk, 
haddock, hake, pollock, halibut and 
mackerel the chief products. Up to 
Sept. I, 1912, the returns for these 
fisheries showed. a product of 116,- 
795;931 Ib., worth $2,976,407, against 
117,389,778 Ib., worth $3,107,451, for 
the same eight months of 1911, 

An event of especial significance to 
the New England vessel fisheries is 
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the development on the American 
coast within the last few years of a 
fishery conducted by means of the 
trawl-net, a method long extensively 
used in European waters, but ac- 
cused by the line fishermen of New 
England of depleting the fisheries by 
indiscriminate capture and waste of 
undersized fish. Because of this sen- 
timent, a bill was introduced in the 
last Congress designed to prevent the 
use of the trawl-net by prohibiting 
the landing of fish so caught. After 
a hearing of both sides of the ques- 
tion, however, by the House Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, a joint resolution of House and 
Senate was adopted, providing for 
federal investigation and impartial 
inquiry to obtain the necessary facts 
upon which to base intelligent legis- 
lation. ; 

Pacific Coast Fisheries—The Pa- 

cific fisheries for cod, halibut, her- 
ring and whales are experiencing 
rapid development, and trade reports 
for 1911 indicate an increased output 
also of oysters, clams, crabs, and 
shrimps. About one-third of the 
oyster product is composed of the 
transplanted eastern species. 
' The Pacific salmon industry is the 
only west-coast, fishery which is fac- 
ing an immediate conservation prob- 
lem. The output is continuously 
large, and Alaska, from which alone 
are official statistics available an- 
nually, in 1911 yielded 142,588,523 
lb. of prepared products, worth $15,- 
128,156. Trade reports place the 
product for the entire coast, includ- 
ing British Columbia, at 324,895,- 
576 lb., worth $36,949,469. The enor- 
mous yield has inevitably created a 
necessity for regulative measures, 
which has not been met in the Puget 
Sound region, where opposition to 
the proposed federal control of 
boundary waters and the failure of 
the state of Washington to adopt 
any other adequate provisions, have 
left the salmon supply in danger. 

There is a new factor in the situa- 
tion, moreover, in the rapid develop- 
ment within the past few years of a 
purse-seine fishery for salmon < off 
Cape Flattery. The seine boats, which 
are expected to reach 200 in number 
this season, capture the salmon before 
the run strikes in to the Sound and 


rivers, thus curtailing the catch in 


the localities to which the fishery 
has hitherto been restricted. Whether 
the purse-seines and the sharp com- 
petition they will provoke will prove 
dangerous to the fishery is as yet 
problematic. At this early stage, 
however, the question has proved to 
have an international bearing, and 
points to the need of international 
control of boundary waters, for the 
reason that the seining grounds are 
near the boundary line and already 
American fishermen have been seized 
by the Canadian patrol. In response 
to complaints, a United States. rev- 
enue cutter has been sent to patrol 
the same locality in American in- 
terests. 

Great Lakes and Interior Waters. 
—Incomplete reports from states in- 
terested in the immense fresh-water 
fisheries of the Great Lakes indicate 
on the whole as large a product as in 
recent years, although the yield of 
whitefish is much less than it once 
was. In the Mississippi Valley, and 
in the Illinois River especially, a seri- 
ous decline in the buffalo-fish and 
carp fisheries has been evident, at- 
tributable, it is thought, to the recla- 
mation of lowlands which have been 
the spawning grounds. A plan for 
state reservation of certain areas has 
been suggested to meet this difficulty. 


The excessive floods of the summer of — 


1912, carrying more than the usual 
large quantities of fish out of the 
main streams and leaving them to die 
when the waters receded or dried up 
in the lowlands, will undoubtedly 
prove to have seriously affected the 
numbers of bass, crappie, sunfish, 
perch, and other important fish of the 
rivers in those localities. 

Bureau of Fisheries—The most 
conspicuous fisheries work on the part 
of the Government is the propaga- 
tion and distribution of food fishes. 
The output of the 32 main stations 
and 92 auxiliaries, in 31 states, in 
the year ending June 30, 1912, was 
more than 3,426,000,000 fry and over 
32,200,000 fingerlings, yearlings, and 
adult fish, besides 229,000,000 fish 
eggs consigned to state hatcheries 
and 335,000 shipped to foreign gov- 
ernments. All but a small percentage 
of the young fish planted were such 
important commercial species as the 
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Pacific salmons, whitefish, lake trout, 
pike perch, shad, yellow perch, cod, 
mackerel, flatfish, and lobster. Two 
~new auxiliary salmon stations on the 
Duckabush and Quileene Rivers in 
the Puget Sound region were com- 
pleted and put in operation in 1912, 
and the construction of newly au- 
thorized hatcheries in Kentucky, 
Wyoming, and South Carolina, and 
of a biological station in Florida was 
begun. 

In the biological work of the Bu- 
reau, the pearl-mussel resources of 
the Cumberland, Illinois, and Ar- 
kansas Rivers and several Minnesota 
streams were investigated and the 
results were published in the form 
of circulars to mussel fishermen and 
button makers. From the labora- 
tory and mussel hatchery at Fair- 
port, Ia. and the auxiliary » at 
Homer, Minn., over 83,000,000 young 
mussels have been liberated during 
the past year, and the cultural work 
was further advanced by the discov- 
ery of the host of the larval parasitic 
stage of two kinds of mussels most 
valuable to button makers but hither- 
to baffling to the biological experi- 
menters. 

The Alaska fisheries service ex- 
tended its activities in 1912 by means 
of an increased personnel, and with 
the usual inspection work and sta- 
tistical canvass of the fisheries, is 
making important observations look- 
ing to the development of the so- 
called minor fur resources of the ter- 
ritory. The value of the furs of this 
character in 1911 was $370,579, which 
compares well with the $432,231 re- 


moreover, brought only $35 per skin 
on the average, while the blue-fox 
skins from the Pribilof Islands, 371 
in number, sold for about $44 apiece. 
By a change of policy on the part of 
the Government, the Pribilof fur-seal 
catch in 1912 numbered only 3,764 
skins, chiefly three-year-olds instead 
of including more two-year-olds as 
heretofore. 

A herd of reindeer has been suc- 
cessfully introduced on the Pribilof 
Islands. 

Legislation—In addition to the 
joint resolution already mentioned, 
providing for investigation of the ef- 
feets of trawling, Congress passed an 
act giving effect to the treaty be- 
tween Great Britain, Russia, Japan 
and the United States, ratified in 
1911, which prohibited pelagic seal- 
ing in the North Pacific (AMERICAN 
Yuar Book, 1911, pp. 67, 504). This 
law contains also a provision pro- 
hibiting all killing of seals on the 
Pribilof Islands for a term of five 
years. 

An item of $7,156 in the diplomatic 
and consular appropriation act for 
the current year authorized the par- 
ticipation of the United States in the 
Permanent International Council for 
the Exploration of the Sea, and a rep- 
resentative was present at the annual 
meeting in Copenhagen in September. 
This council contemplates the impor- 
tant work of continuous codperative 
investigation of biological, physical, 
and statistical questions pertaining 
to commercial fisheries. 

The United States Bureau of Fish- 
eries received an appropriation of 


Wheat (bu.)... 


ceived for the fur-seal skins taken | $944,790 for its expenditures during 

in Alaska that year. These latter, | the year ending June 30, 1913. 

STATISTICS OF AGRICULTURE 
WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL CROPS, 1899-1911 
(Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture) 
1899 1904 1909 1910 1911 

Barley (bu.)... 841,970,000} 1,167,053,000 1,477,389,000 1,383,192,000 1,376,618,000 
‘Corn (bu.) . 2,724,100,000 3,109,252,000 3,557,150,000 4,026,967,000} oo .5. se sw a 
Cotton (bales)..}............. 21,005,175 18,095,200 D992 7SOlS teen ee 
Flaxseed (bu.)..}........ ears 107,743,000 LOO;OS3 000 mele cits [icin ee 
Hops aaa ee caiee 250,833,060].............. 128,173,048 188,749,028 147,315,000 
Oats (bu.).... 3,212,689,000 3,536,179,000 4,354,430,000 4,214,727,000 3,829,062,000 
Potatoes. (bu,) | nei ok. 4,298,049,000 5,545,707,000 5,196,715,000}..........05 
jee (bia... 74,074,369,193 115,735,800,000 136,780,647,000 134,519,597,000)............ 
Rye (bu.)...... 1,612,161,000 1,740,406,000} 1, 42,466,000 1,668,937,000 1,577,520,000 
' Sugar (long tons) 7,973,122 10,318,828 14,263,800 14,524,450 16,418,500 
Tobacco (ib.) Cen keg eee 2,146,641,000 2,701,048,000 2,190,077 00|tan eee oe 
2,725,407,000 3,162,340,000 3,584,702,000 3,572,084,000 3,516,862,000 
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WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL CROPS, BY COUNTRIES, 1899-1911 


(Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture) 


Hors (Ib. : 
Australasia. ...... 


United Kingdom. . 
United States..... 
Oats (bu.): 
Argentina....... ‘ 
Austria-Hungary. . 
Canada.........- 


United Kingdom. . 
United States..... 
Porarons (bu.): 
Austria-Hungary. . 
Belgium....:..... 


394, 596 
639,407 
8 


13,439]. 


1 007; 129 
682,927 
8 


389,195 


1,186,341 
689,980 
90,358 


8 
236,991 
03: 


1899 | 1904 1909 1910 1911 a 
Produc- | Produc- (000 omitted) (000 omitted) (000 omitted) 
(000 on i anne. Prod: Prod Prod 
omit- omit- roduc- ‘roduc- roduc- 
ted) ted) AOS tion #2E tion oe tion 
Bar.ey (bu.) x 
eria nee 20,000 37,106} 3,284 50,008} 3,418 48,708) 3,320} 47,588 
Austria-Hungary 116,672 119,451) 6,014 157,385; 5,799 127,767| 5,785) 152,994 
Canada....:...« 23,797 43,872| 1,864 55,398 1,834 45,148 1,404 64 
MT EIUCEL s victe pbiece al 47,782 38,827) 1,814 46,144 1,849 43,477 1,901 47,460 
Germany... .cisneia0 139,241 135,409} 4,068 160,552} 3,880 133,330) 3,916) 145,132 
PADAD ere weenie 44,000 80,000) 3,136 87,235) 3,176 82,003]....... 95,593 
ete TOO AON 226,909| 343,981) 26,709} 473,618} 28,451) 458,992)....... 411,234 
Mibeywonneicsen once oes 60,000} 3,480 81,57! 3,333 76,308} 3,567! 86,792 
United Kingdom. . 76,911 64,474| 1,827 71,116 1,896 65,097 1,756| 59,696 
C ee aor Baten 73,382 139,749} 7,698 173; 321} 7,743 173, 1832 7,627| 160,240 
ORN (bu.): 
Argentina........ 66,185) 175,189} 7,848) 177,155} 7,425) 175,187) 7,945) 27,675 
Austria-Hungary . . 145,244 89,757| 8,573} 210,684; 8,266) 240,761].......|..... wee 
Bulgaria... \i se. 20,462 12,758} 1,501 20,472 1,511 2S} OOO ic :ats miei wiles rae 
Manaday x shies vee 22,356 20,242 352 19,258 328 18,713 316} 18,767 
ey Db. hiynietyo/siejoeie 30,000 30,000} 1,910 BO; 00016 ..sincs 70,294|....... 67,903 
Prance. «0200 ors 25}548 19,482} 1,222 26,075 1,192 OOOO ee Wusy elarerl ol Rea . 
PGs live ciunereietia ke 88,536 90,546! 4,005 99,28 3,757 101,722| 3,736) 93,837 
Mexico........... 93,438 Sao eines ws 170,000) 18,375 TOON OBI ere ees ial veleriene . 
Roumania........ 27,721 19,598} 5,247 70,138) 4,908) 103,665) 5,152)........ 
ISSA e, wie teln vieceles 30,912 25,920| 3,784 BO OOS winjcoweate (RD IE SS 81 nh 
sly altar Benin ROOoD 25,938 9,498} 1,383 27,558) 1,445 27 BOO). oye «iste «\lieceis ae . 
South Africa...... 2,858 tory fer § lager ser 20,000)....... 20,000) asre raster} aes ele 
Royster e Gig nees 25,62: 21,255] 1,149 26,433 1,145 eee on Al Le 28,730 
United States..... 2,078,144| 2,467,481 
Corton (bales): 
220 
1,200 
1,305 
3,727 
253,271 
71,509 
45,672 
504 
66 
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WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL CROPS, BY COUNTRIES—Continued 


1899 1904 * 1909 1910 1911 
ee Sadat (000 omitted) (000 omitted) (000 omitted) 
(000 cnet: (000 oui Produc- Produc- A Produc- 
ted) ted) Acres tion Acres tion eres tion 
sags LE a 
aacanalce, efterve ie battsilis sh eoae wiwtels 141,000|...... 630,894)....... GES DSO s es en lve un ces 
eet AVeas fave acateaneealetahee cei 2,598,100}...... 2,892,000}....... 2,892,000 
French Indo China]...:..... ,000,000)...... 5,000,000}....... 5,000,000 
Midia Sag oie ke 58,905,100 72, 325, OOO} eas 88,961,000])....... 88,474,000 
Tale seks ie 1,122,368 "760,500 Dinners 647,000}....... 596,031 
OF of) ea 13,481,647|18,658,700)...... 16,375,000]....... 14,562,000 
Java and Madura.|......... L000)5s cai "566, Ol eer ,566,000 
ACOPER tetas oe cata al inl poe eae 3, ‘200; (0) 0) 0] ee ees 3,200,000}....... 3,200,000 
INNES TES SC aa 1 UR Gel Da Oc POOO/ er. s arte 000: 
hilippine Islands.|......... 544,000}...... 1,048,000)....... 1,048,000 
Eb eat ReeraN Se otNS) abe ahr oer et Sao. 6,824,000}...... F704 0100) ener 6,824,000, 
pain oe Are: 385,000| 394,600]...... 456,900)... 431 
United States..... 136,990} 619,400}...... £10,289) sos 714,233 
Rye (bu.): 
Austria-Hungary. . 125,315] 138,009} 7,820 162,052) 7,979) 161,336 
ele. eee a 22,000 22,000 636 23/154 reripara ae he 22/085 
Bula. hh acess 10,000 13,000 498 6,906 561 045 
BIAS 66 oa) cia avs 2,823 2,995 91 nas) 84 1,544 
Denmark.\\..:.... 18,000 18, 000 aan atolyee ESQ ON oy ne te 19,565 
RYEAING «2 std atapater ones ti[leyocace ark epice darserc een ieuvc Laneeaee te T2085. wey 11,000 
France........... 68,255 53,343} 3,031 54,934, 2,994 44,064 
Germany. o.oo 555): 341,551} 396,075] 15,149 446,767| 15,287} — 413,802 
Netherlands Ba ae 11,500, 14,000 553 17,652 548 15,126 
RMBSIBL ce: sai rabies 911,631] 1,008,381] 71,983 896,833] 71,049 867,626 
SDs. ere das 15,000 ,000} 2,058 34,901) 2,029 27,596 
Sweden.......... 21,436 20,960 998 25,728 997 24,154 
United States..... 23,962 27,242) 2,196 29,520} 2,185 34,897 
Suaar, Cane (long 
tons): 
Australia......... 191 ENB lair ston GS selpoe ls 147 
PH lie ocak cle 151 UOT oes 244)....... 249 
MUD Weta  cdncs cet 345 LO40h ih Poe M ars ce 1,817 
1 bite UT Rein eae gg eea 1 AB ecdooitecs MBean cre eiesere 2,127 ¢ 
SRV AIOE riko cca 689 B85 cas Ty200| 1,222 
Mauritius.....:.. 186 215). oe Paes Rae 248 | 
United States..... 299 BB y te, OVD |e acs 1,040 
Bret (long tons): 
Auishriabungarys l'ss.. uss sclen eee clang we. USES linen we hu 1,225). 
Belgtums i405. 244 208 rn acai tce ZAP shea 235} . 
France........... 830 804}...... LOTR erst 711 
Germany......... 1,721 MOOT ness 2046 oe pe 2,005 
Netherlands s:2 cs o.|'osis visi osname clasawee P08 Nee nice 178 
USB es eles crerace- 776 BOG cscs. POON Aer tess 1,002 
United States..... 32 208)...... SiO Gaerne 447 
Tosacco (Ib.): 
Austria~-Hungary.. BS See POSS LB ies 190,274 184,817 
IDR E ee hae ety fos fue 52,882)... 64,654 75,285 
GR ines fade ee lira kesa aes 42,421)...... 59,323] .. 46,081 
Dutch Hast Indies.|......... 90125) abe. 134,100 128,669 
TIO Meena os Sinsfie ls eves WOTOT enc 62,120 63,611 
ee BEN neh Mecsas ieee iin gt5=.feve eS po 450,000/...... 450,000 450,000 
PADAD senate Nih| a caer Hes LOG;O75| 5 ancien 682 92,682 
Philippine Tslands.). 2. 566.. 33,100}...... 40,258 40,258 
Ric eepemete a uitomarcths Sate 204' 298) 00.0. 194,948 200,773 
Banta HB Johar ber “fo dadoy (atl yee Rai Ibe eet De a 30,000) . 42,000 
Turke (European) Se Ui arose ar Oar ire oral ce 49,177). 49,177 
United § ate ASS Oey ae 665,461)...... 1,065,765 1,113} 415 
Waear (bu.) 
promt oe sees pertaee 92,167; 120,598} 14,981 156,162 131,010 
Austria-Hungary. . 191,842| 203,998) 11,945 186,076 241,394 
Australasia....... 56,212 84,627| 5,514 73,612 102,271 
PAC BEGG. Sia eee 59,960 76,427) 7,750| 166,744 149,990 
INGOs as st creel nares 366,079} 296,606| 16,299 356,193 257,667 
Germany......... 141,369] 139,803) 4,525 138,000 141,884 
Ra sag . 232,585} 357,162] 26,149 284,361 358,049 
Teal oe San a 137,912} 150,400) 11,635 189,959: 153,168 
Roumania,...... % 26,064 53,738] 4,173 56,751 110,761 
RIBS is hiahanetees aie 487,234) 706,706) 65,414| 7. 83,270 775,69. 
LS) qh Mee Ne 88,000} 110,000} 9,347 144,105 137,448 
United Kingdom. . 69,325 39,083} 1,867 65,188 58,322 
United States..... 547, 304} - 552,400 44" ,261 683, 350 635,121 49. 543) 621 '338 
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(ooneus) | 904. | ymeeeas | 4000 1911 | 1912+ 
Torat (000 omitted): 
Barley (buy). os 50 ae wears 119,635 139,749 173,321 173,832 160,240 | 223,824 
Buckwheat (bu.).......... 11,234 15,008 14,849 17,598 17,549 19,249 
Corn -(i.)) isc ag.csteleon Geek 2,666,324 |2,467,481 |2,552,190 |2,886,260 |2,531,488 |3,124,746 
Cotton: (1b;) ac stosice eee are 4,467,096 |6,426,697 |4,783,220 |5,551,790 |7,506,430 |6,612,335 
Flaxseed (bu.)...........- 19,979 23,401 19,513 12,718 19,370 bf 
Hay: (tons). cstesec cae we cle 57,002 60,696 64,938 69,378 54,916 72,691 
Hops fb: Ri otepete eteveeslaletacaters 49,209 49,358 50,697 49,634 40,000. }\.a5 nasa me 
Oata (ou). icniameae eee 943,389 | 894,596 |1,007,353 |1,186,341 | 922,298 11,418,337 
Potatoes (bu.).........00- 273,318 | 332,830 | 389,195 | 349,032 | 292,737 | 420,647 
OR" DUL)), ce ciatereeios eiaeelonll watanrehees 21,096 24,368 24,510 22,934 25,054 
EUV OL (BUL iim nee ach eerste 25,569 27,242 29,520 34,897 33,119 35,664 
Sugar (long tons)......... 680 988 1,563 1,660 1,711 1,923 
Toabseco: (ib.) nc sieinwiele cen 868,113 | 660,461 |1,055,765 |1,103,415 | 905,109 | 962,855 
Wheat (bu.)... ccac neces 658,534 | 552,400 | 683,350 | 635,121 | 621,338 | 730,267 
AvERAGE PHR ACRE: 
Barley (bus). sic dee ce ceca 26.8 27.2 22.5 22.5 21.0 29.7 
Buckwheat (bu.).......... 13.9 18.9 16.9 20.5 21.1 22.9 
Cora (BULE Savaaie ealeseee 28.1 26.8 25.9 27.7 23.9 29.1 
Cotton: Ub.) shiner siete en 184.1 204.9 154.3 170.7 208.2 193.2 
Flaxseed (bu.)...........+ 9.5 10.3 9.4 5.2 7.0 9.8 
Hay (tong) 63.0:h0sien scar ~~ 1.09 1.52 1.42 1.33 ne 1.5 
Oate (bie eens Soke 2 31.9 32.1 30.3 31.6 24.2 37.4 
Potatoes (bu.).........00 93.0 110.4 106.1 93.8 80.9 113.3 
BIOS TOU cco skeiiale oa AIRY cee Ree 31.9 33.8 33.9 32.9 34.6 
ne MF: 3.) Winwaunee ewe 12.4 15.2 13.4 16.0 15.6 16.8 
Tobacco (bi). feet ees we 788.5 819.0 815.3 807.7 893.7 785.5 
Wheat:(bu.) ss) heeds ensue 1255 12.5 15.4 13.9 12.5 15.1 


* Final estimate issued December 16. 


PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL CROPS IN THE UNITED STATES, BY STATES, 
1899-1911 


(Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture) 


1899 1904 1909 1910 1911 
Total Total Total Total Total 
Av. (000 Av. (000 Ay. (000 Av. (000 Av 0 
er “| omit- er | omit- er | omit- er | omit- | Pe | omit- 
cre | ted) cre | ted) cre | ted) cre | ted) | Acre | ted) 
Barrer (bu.): 

California. . . 26 | 22,239) 22.7 | 28,091) 26.5 | 31,270] 31.0 | 43,400] 28.0 | 40,600 
Idaho...... 35 405) 37.4 1,707} 40.0 2,480) 33.0 2,145] 42.0 5,964 
TOWA. ccc e 26 12,011] 27.8 13,552} 22.0 10,890} 29.5 15,045} 21.9 10,950 
Minnesota. . 25 8,144) 28.4 | 32,123] 23.6 | 31,600] 21.0 | 26,985) 19.0 28,025 
N. Dakota:.|- 24 5,909) 28.1 17,518] 21.0 | 20,727] 5.5 5,428) 19.5 20,475 
8. Dakota. . 23 2,410} 28.0 9,787; 19.5 | 19,910} 18.2 | 18,655) 5.4 5,508 
Washington. 35 1,410} 34.8 5,824} 39.5 7,189} 29.0 5,394] 37.0 6,512 
Cc a ea a 30 7,670} 30.0 | 14,941] 28.0 | 24,248] 25.9 | 22,429] 25.5 | 20,910 

ORN (bu.): 
Alabama...| 12.0 | 33,015] 15.0 | 41,877] 13.5 30,696] 18.0 | 51,300! 18.0 | 54,000 
Georgia . 10.0 | 32,494) 11.9 | 47/234) 13.9 | 39,375) 14.5 51,982! 16.0 | 59,072 
Illinois. .... 36.0 | 247,150) 36.5 | 344,133) 36.9 | 390,219] 39.1 | 400,775] 33.0 | 334,950 
Indiana 38.0 | 141,852} 31.5 | 143,396] 40.0 | 195,496] 39.3 | 188,640] 36.0 174,600 
OWS, Vis ve 31.0 | 242,249) 32.6 | 303,039] 31.5 |341,750| 36.3 | 343,761] 31.0 | 305,350 
Kansas. .... 27.0 | 237,621) 20.9 | 134,609} 19.9 | 154,652] 19.0 | 170,050} 14.5 | 126,150 
Kentucky 21.0 | 55,392) 26.9 | 86,815| 29.0 | 83,348) 29.0 | 101,500) 26.0 | 93,600 
Michigan 25.0 | 26,476) 28.6 | 36,990] 35.4 | 52,907| 32.4 | 54,108] 33.0 | 55,770 
innesota..| 33.0 | 31,171] 26.9 | 41,809] 34.8 | 67,807) 32.7 | 66,708] 33.7 140 
Mississippi..| 16.0 | 39,043] 19.1 | 39,709] 14.5 28,429) 20.5 | 53,095] 19.0 | 54,150 
Missouri. ... -O | 162,915] 26.2 | 151,522) 26.4 | 191,427] 33.0 | 247,500] 26.0 | 192,400 
Nebraska -O | 224,373] 32.8 | 260,942) 24.8 | 180,133] 25.8 | 191,565] 21.0 | 155,925 
Ohio aon a -0 | 99,048) 32.5 | 99,628] 39.5 | 157,513] 36.5 | 144,540] 38.6 150,540 
Penns’lv’nia, -0 |, 40,255] 34.0 | 48,535} 32.0 | 41,494] 41.0 | 58,630] 44.5 858 
8. Dakota..| 26.0 | 30,017] 28.1 | 43,855] 31.7 55,559| 25.0 2,500} 22.0 | 50,820 
Tennessee ..| 20.0 | 59,997] 25.0 | 80,890] 22.0 67,682) 25.9 | 88,060] 26.8 | 91,120 
Texas Seats. 18.0 81,151} 22.6 | 136,702) 15.0 | 75,499] 20.6 | 140,080] 9.5 69,350 
Wisconsin. .| 35.0 | 41,686] 29.7 | 45,119] 33.0 | 49,163) 32.5 9,400] 36.3 | 58,080 
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1909 


1899 1904. 1910 1911 
Total Total Total Total Total 
Av. (000 Ay. (000 Av. (000 Av. (000 Av. (000 
er | omit- | PeT | omit- | Per | omit- | Acre | omit | per omit- 
cre ted) Acre ted) Acre ted) per ted) Acre ted) 
Corton (b’leg) : 
Alabama... .39 1,176 36 1,448 -28} 1,024 -32| 1,194 -40 1,716 
Georgia. . ri -39 1,378 41 1,887 -36 1,804 ~34 1,767 -48| 2,768 
Mississippi. 6 +43 1,247 44 1,798 val 1,083 -36 1,262 -34 1,203 
N. Carolina. 48 629 -46 703 +42 600 ~45 706 +63 1,075 
Oklahoma. , -50 109 «49 335 ~29 544 -40 923 -32} 1,022 
8. Carolina . 44 1,035 -43 1,151 .42 1,099 43 1,163 -56 1,648 
TDexasg sii 48) 3,363 36} 3,145 +25) -2;522 -29| 3,049 :37| 4,256 
Hay (tons) 

OW Siviats ain 1.34} 5,025) 1.62) 5,074) 1.64 5,983) 1.05] 3,707 -80} 2,592 
Michigan 1.22) 1,650) 1.25) 2,658! 1.30 3,403; 1.30) 3,370) 1.16] 2,797 
New York 1.04) 4,530} 1.36] 6,480] 1.05 5,002} 1.32) 6,351} 1.02) 4,858 

ION ss s+| 1,30) 2,133) 1.43} 3,880} 1.43 4,033} 1.39] 3,948] 1.39] 2,505 
Penns'lv’nia.| 1.20) 3,068} 1.45 4,499) 1.20) 3,742) 1.38] 4,433/ 1.00 3,148 
Wisconsin..| 1.47 1,946] 1.67| 2,959] 1.53) 3,625! 1.00 2,260| 1.20} 2,495 

Oats. (bu.): i 
Illinois. .... 38.0 | 127,278) 32.0 | 117,341) 36.6 150,386) 38.0 | 164,350) 28.8 | 121 036 
Iowa....... 33.0 | 126,985) 32.0 | 122,323] 27.0 128,198) 37.8 | 192,780} 25.5 | 126,225 
Ohio hi. Fes 36.0 | 32,945] 40.9 | 49,733] 32.5 57,591) 37.2 | 65,844) 32.1 54,570 
Minnesota 32.0 | 52,688) 39.2 | 85,178) 33.0 93,898) 28.7 | 85,440] 22.8 | 67,214 
N. Dakota 30.0 | 17,987] 37.4 | 31,010] 32.0 65,887} 7.0 15,155} 23.5 | 51,230 
Wisconsin ../ 36.0 | 67,687] 35.0 86,734| 35.0 | 71,336) 29.8 67,050; 29.8 | 67,050 
PoTAaTOESsS ' 
(bu.): 

OWS... oidicx 100.0 | 19,847/136.0 | 22,354) 89.0 12,905) 72.0 12,240} 74.0 12,876 
Maines ii. 139.0 6,514)215.0 | 19,657|225.0 | 29,250/220.0 27,940|180.0 | 21,240 
Michigan 66.0 11,430}121.0 | 31,806/105.0 | 36,540/105.0 35,175} 94.0 | 31,020 
Minnesota 96.0 | 10,888/102.0 | 13,995|115.0 18,400} 61.0 | 10,065/115.0 | 25,875 
New York 88.0 | 28,707) 93.0 | 41,129|120.0 | 52'560/102.0 44,676! 74.0 | 27,750 

DO io weet ys 71.0 | 11,505) 98.0 | 16,029] 93.0 16,926} 82.0 14,924) 65.0 12,350 
Penns’lv’nia.|} 85.0 15,243|106.0 | 27,174] 78.0 23,790) 88.0 | 28,160] 56.0 15,120 
Shey eae --|103.0 | 16,102/126.0 | 31,499/102.0 26,724| 95.0 | 24,700/116.0 32) 480 
1cB (Ib.): 
PACIGTISAN ata eccrea ellen acu ea Meaty REDS 40.0 1,120} 40.0 2,400} 39.0 2,792 
Louisiana... -4 | 11,445) 33.8 | 12,675] 34.4 12,769} 31.5 11,693 
Fexas.i..:.. .5 8,314| 34.0 9,894) 33.0 8,738] 34.3 8,174 
Ryo (bu.) 
Indiana -0 6 478] 16.5 940) 15.8 869} 13.7 1,000 
Michigan... -0 -2 1,752] 15.5 5,425} 15.3 5,355] 14.6 5,840 
Minnesota. . .0 L212) L727 1,648] 19.0 2,280) 17.0 1,955| 18.7 4,488 
New Jersey.| 15.0 1,000} 17.5 1,224; 16.3 1,288) 18.0 1,530] 16.4 1,181 
New York..| 16.0 3,633} 14.8 2,177| 17.0 2,720| 18.3 3,111} 16.7 2,254 
Penns’lv’nia,| 15.0 3,936] 15.5 5,367) 15.3 5,508} 17.0 6,460|:15.1 4,304 
Wisconsin.,.| 15.0 3,073) 16.2 4,905| 16.3 4,727| 16.0 4,880| 17.0 6,035 
Toxsacco (Ib. }: 
Connecticut. ieisharatistes fists 1,685} 21,407} 1,650} 22,110 1,730) 23,182) 1,625) 27,625 
Indiana. . 69 4,314 950) 19,000 880} 23,760 910} 20,020 
Kentucky.. 827] 229,417 835} 350,700] _ 810) 381,024 880} 303,600 
Maryland. . 621! 19,913 710| 17,750 690} 19,665 735| 19,110 
N, Carolina 685} 98,618 600] 144,000} %. 600} 129,600 710; 99,400 
Ohio. Fe 849} 50,793 925) 83,250 810} 75,087 925} 81,400 
Penns'lv’nia, 1,289} 18,635 985| 30,732} 1,500! 49,500] 1,420 65,320 
S. Carolina.. 703} 8,185} 800] 32,000! 630] 18,900] 810] 11,016 
Tennessee 730} 34,823 730} 53,290 760} 64,600 810} 62,370 
Vir; inia . 725| 96,487 775) 120,125 780} 124,800 800} 128,000 
Ww. irgini 710) 2,901 875| 12,600 640} 12,800 750} 11,250 
Wisconsin. (isi. acess 1,282] 52/473 1,180] “37/170 1,050} 31,710] 1,250] 51,250 
Wauaart (bu.): 
Illinois. : -O | 12,665} 13.8 | 21,542] 17.4 31,494) 15.0 | 31,500] 16.0 | 42,000 
-8 | 25,361] 9.2 12,525) 15.3 | 33,124) 15.6 | 40,981) 14.7 34,354 
-8 | 36,468] 12.4 | 65,019] 14.4 | 87,203] 14.0 | 62:068] 10.7 51,387 
-4 | 18,335] 9.8 6,873) 18.8 | 14,570} 18.0 | 15,642] 18.0 18,450 
-4 | 68,223) 12.8 | 68,344) 16.8 | 94,080] 16.0 94,080} 10.1 | 43,935 
-9 | 11,398} 17.7 | 27,163] 14.7 | 28.562] 13.8 25,130} 15.7 | 36,110 
-3 | 20,791) 13.6 | 31,453) 18.8 | 49,650) 16.1 39,515) 13.4 | 41,574 
-8 | 51,758} 11.8 | 53,892) 13.7 90,762} 5.0 | 36,105} 8.0 | 73,200 
-2 | 39,998}.11.5 17,563] 15.9 | 23,532) 16.2 | 31,493] 16.0 36,240 
Penns'ly’nia.| 13.6 | 20,472) 14.1 21,857| 17.0 | 26,265] 17.8 | 27,697| 13.5 17,402 
Washington.| 22,7 | 21,710) 22.2 32,140} 23.2 | 35,780) 17.2 25,603} 22.7 | 50,661 
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(000 omitted) 


1899 


MPORTS 
Total, Sane Forest Products. eek 
Animal matter: 


elu ng fowls 


Packing-house products: = 
ides and GIS ..\. oo sicic ewesieccics 


COLTON a hohe aie ale we cee ite oie 


Fruits Pesan taithe Saniora SIP AM EH et ere 


Distilicd pia teas eh ieee s belle cients 
ae GIZOLE te namin intiomierseite ear toie 


Exports 
Total, excluding Forest Products ...... 
Animal matter: 
Soa Pel SCR Seeks Sea Oo ar SO 


Butter. 


ee products: 
Wee, (Cane ve gn nc de diel 


AROGIs Sea osc ce lie eR 
Hides and skins 
Lard 


. |$355,514 


5,360 
1 


792,811 
30,516 


(1) dase in “Other live animals,” 


480 


1904 


$461,434 


310 
1,460 
815 
543 
34 
3,284 


42,256 


1909 


$638,612 


79,9038 
45,171 


78,487 
796 
15,222 
339 
79,112 


12) 999 
903,238 


1910 


$687,509 


51, 220 
112,247 


11,692 
274 
69,194 


1911 


$680,204 


23,228 
70,504 


’ 


14,552 
708 
90,567 


24,776 


13,163 
) 


1912 


$784,378 


20,217 
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—Continued 
(Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture) 
{000 omitted) 
1899 1904 1909 1910 1911 1912 
Exrorts—Continued 
Vegetable matter: 
Catton fpiccee > hehe at aera al eckVele eee rere ope $210,080|$372,049/$417,390|$450,447/$585,318 $565,849 
PUTER tesco n ckenn bere we Sara eeen aa oa 7,757| 20,348} 16,079} 18,504} 23,893 30,354 
No) LEA Reena ot Rea eeu el aria Ue 1,375 6,292 4,672 3,052 5,381 1,267 
Buckwheat. sasuiasey ce csscacte neces 846 19 137 TOBE ay doense Mile ae 
Ota Ui Fe Law Sane ae ale piakasigelt waaec pene 68,977) 30,071) 25,194) 25,427| 35,961 28,957 
AEB ec ash Aa erat pe tayetcls ale hel eee 9,787 475 804 794 832 1,135, 
PUN Ge papas veer syd eter vinle whut heieie Keay wwe 5,936 440 1,049 168 2 4 
UV Fietelitie sax choceyeOkc dda s Sader chetl Somtedesoees 104,269] 35,850) 68,094] 47,806] 22,040 28,477 
Womammenl), fiscdtrcher, sy ave eingebsiesalone ohaiarces 1,775 1,691 1,549 1,147 1,456 1,519 
OBERT ALC: dave cakinu ww clepels clase SURED 1,295 463 516 521 1,043 376 
WehGab Waites weer. cis cgi seieees 73,093} 68,894] 51,157} 47,621] 49,386 § 50,999 
Total grain products............... 273,999) 76,215] 160,076] 133,320] 124,262] ....... 
MO DB eS sean ike Rec elders hele aaa 3,626 2,116 1,271 2,062 2,130 4,648 
Wistied: Spirits... 6.3 acc cieee cin lee bole 2,080 1,691 1,883 1,978]. 1,885 2,274 
VTE icy ints iaraccrehs es acere Mhaysie unkceiarene 1,888 854 1,010 951 1,075 1,161 
Oil cake. voices vs arae\aiiaveraaseiataccivynte ahs 14,548] 17,069) 25,836] 19,251] 19,631 $28,096 
Vegetable oils............ aratieieiain wc 13,809] 12,618] 23,098} 16,479] 19,805] 26,908 
ELE: Lealconsnw alien Gates, eCupalcyai shore BieaPR Ass fous : 2,583 5,256 3,485 2,475 2,898 
BORAT. iF. eutakacuingaeen Falvadtyotcr ets 440 532 2,785 5,398 2,244! §3,681 
Tobacco..... REA eE ala tatelle raved wiototexe = ohees 25,467) 29,640} 30,902} 38,115] 39,255 43,251 
PViemotablestia teu roisletsiateleretars aalwaveliee a. 2,799 2,603 3,760 4,207 5,545 _Or04e 
AVERAGE PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, 1899-1912 
(Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture) 
1899 1904 1909 1910 1911 1912 
Farm Crops:1 
$0.40 $0.55 “Ot .86 $0.50 
wivianweaieeare 1,72-2..20|/2.25-2.75/2.25-2.70|2.05-2.65]........ 
0.55 0.69 0.66 72 0.66 
0.3 0.44 0,59 0.48 0.61 0.48 
ONO ik acmvnteis 0.139 0.142 0.088 0.119 
tis ecpeueeerae 0.99 1.52 2.30 82 1.14 
27 8.7. 10.62 12.26 14.64 11.79 
0.12-0.18/0.32-0.41/0.12-0 39/0. 21-0. 35/0. 23-05 0.09 
24 0.3 0.40 0.34 0.31 
piceerate 0.39 0.45 0.54 0.55 0.79 0.50 
AACA orice then a 0.65 0.79 0.67 Pa a eT i es 
VS COUR) suits atanalaccls) wiaiae oy 0.51 0.68 0.73 0.71 0.83 0.66 
SPODBGOO! (0s). s:Ssis wlessveia ed Waillays vas eek 0.081 0.101 0.093 CURLS Sil ieee 4 
Wheat: (bws)ic\\sis0'<sewisecias 0.58 0.92 0.99 0.88 0.87 0.76 
Livn Stock: 4 ; 
Cattle: : 
EL Ga ee = es ra 2.00-7 .00/1. 70-7. 65/2. 90-9 .50|2.90-8.85/2.50-9.35]........ is 
Milch cows.......0...0+ 29,66 29.21 32.36 25,79 39.97 39,39 
Other cattle... i... 2020 22.79 16.32 17.49 19:41 20.54 21.20 
PLOTSeS ae soy suia sersaiw Sess oe 37.40 67.93 95.64 | 108.19 111.46 105.94 
SVLESOD os, ayn eiasaa eihrats avec hi chee s 44,96 78.88 107.84 119.84 125.92 120.51 
GeO ctr anit ets Go 2.75 2.59 3.43 4.08 3.91 3.46 
sys EUAILG Ts Sanne s eeaisuaiayare alse pue 4.40 6.15 6.55 9.14 9.37 8.00 
Lrvz Srocx Propucts: 
Butter (b.)§...........-./ 0.1634- | 0.17}4- |0.25-0.37| 0.2734- | 0.1934- |..... eres 
0.28 0.28 0.35 OSD: 5 ilieetatsl estate 
Eggs (doz.)7........ ees ota 0.16-0.47/0.19-0.55)0.22-0.55/0.17-0.60|...... let ‘ 


1 Average farm prices Dec. 1. 2 Average wholesale prices at Boston. # Average wholesale 
ices at New York. 4 Prices per head, Jan.1. 6 Average wholesale prices of inferior to prime 
eef per 100 lb. at. Chicago, ® Average wholesale prices of extra, creamery butter at New York. 

7 Average wholesale prices of average best fresh eggs at New York. 
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XIX. AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE, FORESTRY, AND FISHERIES 


LIVE STOCK IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1899-1912 


(Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture) 
(000 omitted) 


Num- 
‘| ber 
Jan, 1, 
1900 
Mitcn Cows: 
Total, U. S...| 16,292 
Illinois 1,021 
owa.. 1,263 
Michiga 463 
Minnesota 672 
issouri. 659 
New York 1,487 
CIS SO icc ae 78! 
Pennsylvania 970 
POxae) Ly uleaeke 693 
6 Wiseonatn. ...{ 1,003 
THER CATTLE: 
Total, U.S 27,610 
California... . 604 
llinois....... 1,303 
Towa vesnan sis 2,178 
Kansas....... 2,159 
Minnesota. . 564 
Missouri...... 1,387 
Nebraska. .... 1,521 
Oklahoma 283 
Texas Aysctcot 4,352 
eo 59 
ORSES: 
a U.S nar 
OMB Gneivere 
Indiana...... 577 
OWarcicces 979 
Kansas....... 732 
Minnesota... . 459 
Missouri...... 724 
Nebraska..... 658 
OHIO sa anys 640 
Oklahoma 50 
Pexasie ss ance 1,125 
Motes: 
Total, U.S 2,086 
Alabama..... 132 
Georgia...... 157 
Mississippi... . 164 
Oklahoma... .. 9 
Tennessee. ... 139 
- IPOXAS. <4 elec 260 
HEP: 
Total, U.S 41,883 
Arizona...... 1,0: 
California 2,001 
‘olorado..... 2,185 
Idaho........ 2,658 
Michigan... .. 1,389 
Missouri...... 597 
Montana..... 3,884 
New Mexico 3,973 
Ohio. 8 pie cwvce 2,839 
Oregon....... 2,446 
SPexag, vac tees 2,416 
Ultakit. o,f 2,370 
Wyoming..... 2,840 
Swine: 
Total, U.S 37,079 
Georgia......|-+++-- 
Illinois. ......|++-+.- 
Indiana......|-++++- 
GWE) cap ss soe art 
@ Kansas.......]-+.+-. 
Missouri....../++++-+ 
Nebraska.....)-«+++. 
Ohiow 00. eee ee 
WexAaws eyed cpl sok wee 
Wisconsin. ...|-++++- 


1,232 


1,081 
21,040 


39,679 
1,546 
1,391 
2,919 
2,202 
1,224 
1,671 
2,225 
1,395 
5,507 
1,146 


20,277 


Num- 


‘ 
' 


Bi a Pia ate FROM 
NSUS OF 191 


( Yearbook i “A Department of Pee 


Total 


Land area (acres)...... 
Farms (acres)......... 
Improved (acres)... . 
Woodland (acres).... 
Other unimproved 
acres) 
Number of farms...... 
Average area per farm 
(@ores) ices Se 5i5 aie 
Average area of im- 
proved land per farm 
(acres) 


Farms under 20 acres..|.. 
Farms of 20 to 99 acres.|.. 


ee of 100 to 499 
aries ae 500 to 1, 000 
acres and over...... 
Value of crops of Con- 
tinental 


Value of buildings. 

Valueofimplements 

and machinery, . 

Value of animals, 

poultry and bees. 

Value of all property 
represented in— 


Buildings......... 
Implements and 
machinery...... 
Animals, poultry 
and bees....... 
eres value per farm 
All property...... 
Lands and _ build- 
ings only....... 
Average value of land 
POR BOTs eis skal eee 
Farm EXpPENnsEs 
Labor: 
Farms reporting..... 
Per cent. of allfarms 
Cash expended...... 
Rent and board fur- 


Feed: 
Farms reporting..... 
Per cent. of all farms 
Amount expended... 
Fertilizer: 
Farms reporting..... 
Per cent. of all farms 
Amount expended... 
Nativity or Farm 
OPERATORS 
Number of farms oper- 
ated by— 
Native white...... 
Foreign white. .... 
Negro and other 
non-white...... 
Percentage of operators 
who own their farm 
among— 
Native white.,.... 
Foreign white..... 
Negro and other 
non-white...... 


1,903,290,000]... 


878,798,000 
478,452,000 
190,866,000 


209,481,000 


6,361,502)... 


138.1 


75.2 


$5,487,000,000 
$40,991,374,000 
28,475,674,000 
6,325,452,000 
1,265,150,000 


4,925,098,000 


$521,727,000).... 
129,878,000)... 


2,368,905 


$299,839,000].... 
1,823,032). . 


$114,884,000).... 


4,771,063]..... 
669,556|..... 


*Percentages indicate increase, 1899-1909, 
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XX. THE MINERAL INDUSTRIES 


MINING AND ORE DRESSING 


CHARLES 


The Mining Industry—Compared 
with 1911 the year 1912 shows a 
distinct improvement in the mining 
industry. The steel production for 
the whole year is not yet available, 
but for the first half of the year it 
broke all records. Lead and zine 
prices have ruled high and have stim- 
ulated production. Copper has been 
considerably higher in price, and the 
stocks on hand have shown a mater- 
ial decrease. Wages have been good. 
At Butte, for example, a three-years’ 
contract has been made with the Mill 
and Smeltermen’s Union for an in- 
crease of 25 cents per day when 
copper is above 15 cents per pound. 

Mexico.—The peace in Mexico was 
not of long standing, and the newly 
elected president soon found himself 
with revolutions on his hands. Rail- 
road communication has been more 
or less interrupted and the efficiency 
of mine labor considerably reducéd. 
In spite of these factors the large 
companies have been able to operate 
almost continuously, although with 
lessened profit; but some of the 
smaller companies have been forced 
to suspend entirely. At the present 
writing the revolutions have largely 
degenerated into a sort of brigandage, 
which is a serious hindrance to 
progress. 

Labor Troubles—In the United 
States the anthracite coal industry 
was tied up by a strike in the spring, 
and has suffered also from a short- 
age of labor since resumption of 
operations, In the West, strikes in 
the fall in the copper camps of Bing- 
ham, Utah, and Ely, Nev., have af- 
fected the copper production some- 
what. The strikers, although not 
victorious, received an advance in 


E. Locke 


wages, and the mines are again run- 
ning normally. The shortage of un- 
skilled labor has been felt in other 
districts, especially in the Lake Su- 
perior copper mines. (See also XVII, 
Labor.) 

Mining Law.—The question of min- 
ing law is still unsettled, and the 
development of Alaska is still wait- 
ing. On Aug, 29 Secretary of the 
Interior Fisher cancelled the Cun- 
ningham claims for fraud, and this 
has been recorded by the register and 
receiver of the Juneau, Alaska, Land 
Office (see AMERICAN YEAR Boox, 
1911, p. 53). President Taft has 
gone on record as advocating some 
form of leasing system. The decision 
of the General Land Office in the 
East Tintie case of Sept: 11, 1911, 
that actual discovery of ore is neces- 
‘sary in locating a claim is a dis- 
tinct setback to the development of 
new deposits. Other defects in the 
present law are the possibilities of 
tying up claims without doing ac- 
tual work of development and the 
lack of opportunity of appeal from 
decisions of administrative officers of 
the government. Reforms may be 
made in the near future as com- 
mittees have been appointed both by 
the American Mining Congress, and 
by the Mining and Metallurgical 
Society of America, to investigate 
the whole subject and report sug- 
gestions for changes. . 

Improvements in Methods—An in- 
creased use of concrete is noticed. 
At Lake Superior the Ahmeeck mine 
has introduced concrete sets in shaft 
timbering, and conerete shaft collars 
are coming more and more into 


vogue. The hand acetylene lamp has 


been developed to a point where it 
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can compete with the long used can-]tion was apparently reached in 1911, 


dles and oil lamps. Its low cost, 
cleanliness, and good light should 
rapidly increase its use. At the 
Franklin Junior mine at Lake Su- 
perior an innovation in hoisting has 
appeared. In an unbalanced hoist 
the descending empty skip serves to 
compress air which is used to help 
the steam in raising the load. 

Bureau of Mines.—The work of 
the U. 8. Bureau of Mines has been 
largely devoted to a study of fuels, 
mine explosions, rescue work in coal 
mines, prevention of waste, especially 
of natural and coke oven gas, and 
petroleum. Future plans are to give 
attention to the smelter-smoke ques- 
tion, safety appliances in metal mines 
as well as coal mines, miners’ phthisis 
in metal mines, and laws and regula- 
tions for safety in metal mines. (See 
also Coal and Coke, infra.) 

Copper.—Taking up the various 
districts it is found that at Lake 
Superior some of the older mines 
have come to the point where the 
end is in sight, and a decreased pro- 
duction is already at hand; but this 
is offset by the new producers which 
come forward especially at the re- 
currence of each copper boom. 

In the Butte district of Montana 
the deepest workings at 2,800 ft. 
still show copper ore as good as that 
and production bids 
fair to continue undiminished for 
years to come. Furthermore, the 
productive area is being gradually 
enlarged by new discoveries. The dis- 
trict is progressive and new econ- 
omies result in a continual increase 
in efficiency. 

The so called porphyry copper 
mines are mostly on a producing 
basis. Utah copper is treating 20,000 
tons daily and recovering 20 Ibs. of 
copper per ton; Nevada Consolidated 
8,700 tons yielding 22.8 lbs; Chino 
4,800 tons yielding about 28 lbs.; 
Ray Consolidated 4,500 tons yielding 
about 30 lbs., and Miami 3,000 tons 
yielding about 30 lbs. Inspiration is 
not so far advanced. Its ore blocked 
out is estimated at 45,000,000 tons 
averaging almost 2 per cent. copper, 
and its mill when completed is ex- 
pected to handle 7,000 tons daily. 

Gold and Silver—At Cobalt, Ont., 
the expected peak of silver produc- 


as the government figures for the 
first half of 1912 show a decrease 
over the corresponding period of the 
previous year. However, some of the 
earlier mines have been reopened and 
a few put on the producing list, while 
others have the end apparently in 
sight. It is probable that the decline 
will be very gradual for the next 
five years. The Nipissing Company 
has erected high and low-grade mills, 
and will reduce all its silver to the 
form of bullion by the amalgamation 
and cyanide processes, and thus save 
freight and smelter charges on ore. 
(See also Gold and Silver, infra.) 

In the Porcupine district of Ontario 
a steady output of gold is now com- 
ing from four mills. The Hollinger 
mill treats 500 tons per day, and 
the Dome mill 400 tons. Explora- 
tions to depths of 200 and 300 ft. 
indicate that the ore bodies still 
hold their richness. (See also Gold 
and Silver, infra.) 

The reopening of the Comstock 
silver mines in Nevada has been re- 
warded by the discovery of new -ore 
bodies. With the arrangements for 
coéperative pumping and systematic 
ventilation, it is expected that ex- 
ploratory work will soon be proceed- 
ing at a depth of 3,000 ft. In the 
early part of the year the district 
was producing 15,000 tons monthly, 
of a value ranging between $175,000 
and $225,000. 

At Cripple Creek, in the early part 
of the year, the new Roosevelt drain- 
age tunnel had attained a total 
length of about 16,000 ft. from the 
portal. The flow of water was 
17,000 gals. per minute, and the 
mines were being rapidly drained so 
that the tunnel was considered to be 
finished. It took 18 months to drive 
it, and cost over $500,000. It will 
drain the mines to a depth of 750 ft. 
below the level of the previous tunnel. 

The outlook for the gold mines on 
the Rand in South Africa is not so 
encouraging. There is little new 
work under way, and some of the 
recently opened deep mines with their 
mills have not proved so profitable 
and successful as anticipated. More- 
over, some of the older mines work- 
ing on the outcrop are nearing 
their end, Statistics during the last 
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decade show a constant increase in 
tons milled and in gold recovered, 
but a decrease in grade. There was 
a decrease in costs per ton up to 
1911, and a slight increase since 
then, The dividends showed an in- 
crease up to 1909 and a decrease in 
1910 and 1911. 

A consideration of the gold pro- 
duction of the world indicates that 
it is near its zenith, and the figures 


of 1912 may show a decrease. (See 
Statistics of Mineral Production, 
infra.) 


Ore Dressing.—In ore dressing a 
new flotation process dalled the 
Leuschner has been installed at the 
Ludwigseck mine in Westphalia to 
treat zinc ores. Oil and sulphuric 
acid are used,-the latter to help 
flotation by the generation of gas 
from carbonates in the ore. Exhaust 
steam is also used as a source of 
heat to promote the flotation action. 

More attention is being devoted 
to the saving of losses in slimes and 
at the Nevada Consolidated mill at 


Ely, Nevada,’ special new slime 
tables have been installed for this 
purpose. 

In South Africa the Sands 
Limited Company has been formed 
to treat the old gold tailings on the 
Rand. These are to be classified, 
reground and eyanided, and it is ex- 
pected that large-scale operations 
will show a good profit. (See also 
Gold and Silver, infra.) 

Bibliography.—Among the books 
that have appeared during the year 
are the following: Graphical Solu- 
tion of Fault Problems, by ©. F. 
folman, Jr.; Stamp Milling, by A. 
Del Mar; Types of Ore Deposits, 
edited by H. F. Bain; History of the 
Precious Metals from the Barliest 
Time to the Present, 2nd ed., by 
Alex. Del Mar; Rock Drilling, with 
Particular Reference to Open Out 
Hacavation and Submarine Rock 
Removal, by R. T. Dana and W. L. 
Saunders; ext Book of Rand Metal- 
lurgical Practice, vol. I; Design of 
Mine Structures, by M. S. Ketchum. 


COAL AND COKE 
FLioyp W. Parsons 


Coal Production—In 1860, the 
product of all American mines at the 
pit’s mouth had a total value of 
$500,000,000. Of this amount the 
coal output was $20,000,000, or 4 per 
cent. In 1912, the product of all 
the mines in the United States had 
a value of $1,600,000,000, while of 
this enormous total, the coal and 
coke production was approximately 
$800,000,000, or 50 per cent. 

From an annual production of 
16,000,000 tons 50 years ago, we 
now show a yearly coal output of 
more than 500,000,000 tons, or nearly 
50 per cent. of the total coal pro- 
duced by all the countries in the 
world. One million men are em- 
ployed in or about our 6,000 Ameri- 
‘an mines, while one-third that num- 
ber of people gain their livelihood 
in the trade end of the industry, 
selling and handling the colliery out- 
put. : 

These figures indicate the magni- 
tude of the coal business in America, 
and the apex of growth will not 
have been reaehed for generations to 
come. Allowing for a normal growth 
in consumption there is enough vir- 


gin coal in the 27 states which fur- 
nish our fuel supply to satisfy our 
wants for several hundred years in 
the future. 

Anthracite—It is true, however, 
that our anthracite field in Penn- 
Sylvania has seen the day of its 
maximum production, if not its 
greatest glory. It is probable that 
the tonnage output of. this impor- 
tant district will remain around the 
80,000,000 mark for perhaps a dozen 
years to come, but every twelve- 
month period that passes will see 
anthracite stiffer in price, and al- 
ways becoming more and more of a 
luxury for the rich. One chief rea- 
son for hopefulness in the general 
outlook of the coal business is the 
fact that anthracite requirements in 
the near future will not be met, and 
this condition will redound to the 
advantage of the soft-coal operators. 
Another point deserving notice is 
the rapid exhaustion of ‘the anthra- 
cite culm piles in Pennsylvania. This 
depletion of the many hills of coal, 
once considered waste, is removing 
the chief competitor of the steam 
sizes of soft-coal and is already 
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strengthening the market for all|cite, and a much firmer market for 
grades of bituminous. The few culm | bituminous. 


banks not yet worked are on fire 
and therefore irrecoverable. 
Consolidation of Ownership.—A fur- 
ther reason why the coal industry as 
a whole has assumed a better aspect 
and is on a more substantial basis 
is the change that has come about 
in the ownership of the mines. Small 


The Industry in 1912.—The year 
1912 was the best period the coal 
and coke people experienced since 
1903, when an artificial and greatly 
inflated market had been created by 
a strike which shut down all the an- 
thracite mines for six months. Prices 
for all grades of fuel averaged higher 


independent operators are not so nu-|in 1912 than in previous years, and 
merous, and to-day the various col-| the mine owners took advantage of 
lieries in each district are controlled | the more prosperous conditions to im- 


by stronger companies. <A better un- 
derstanding exists among these larger 
interests, and, as a consequence, the 
suicidal competition of recent years 
is being overcome. 

General Condition of the Industry. 
—For ten years the coal: industry 
has been in the “dumps.” To-day it 
is entering on an era of prosperity 
which will be permanent because it 
is based on unavoidable natural con- 
ditions. There may be no artificial 
boom, at least we hope not, but the 
improvement will be all the better 
for its moderate degree of material 
progress. 

The principal danger is that legiti- 
mate demand may not be met in case 
of a hard winter, because of the 
method of “hand-to-mouth” - under- 
ground development that has neces- 
sarily been employed. Mine operators 
have failed to keep their develop- 
ment work far enough ahead to per- 
mit them greatly to increase pro- 
duction if such action was demanded. 
Narrow work, known as entries or 
headings, is expensive to drive, and 
does not add to immediate produc- 
tion; the colliery owner, in most in- 
stances, has not been in strong 
enough position financially to look 
out for to-morrow, when he might be 
called on suddenly to double his out- 
put. 

Probable Advance in Prices.—It is 
evident from the foregoing that the 
coal situation is shaping toward a 
condition which will advance the fuel 
prices throughout this country. How- 
ever, there is very little danger of 
soft-coal prices advancing beyond the 
easy reach of common people, or 
touching a point where industry 
would be hampered, but it is quite 
likely that the next decade will wit- 
ness a further advance in anthra- 
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prove their plants and install much- 
needed machinery. 
There was a revision of mine laws 


'. « 
}in several states, in every case de- 


signed to further safeguard the 
miner. Thé most important occur- 
rence of the year was the renewal 
of the anthracite wage agreement 
for a further period of three years 
(see XVII, Labor). The settlement 
came after the hard-coal mines had 
been closed down for eight weeks 
awaiting the outcome of the con- 
ferences between operators and men. 
Incidentally, the cessation permitted 
marketing the large accumulated ton- 
nages at firm prices. At the same 
time, the owners had an excellent op- 
portunity to repair their plants and 
overhaul the mines. Notwithstand- 
ing the anthracite suspension, the 
year’s production was good. 

The export shipments for 1912 
showed an unprecedented increase, 
which is, however, hardly normal 
because largely due to ‘the labor 
trouble which occurred in Great 
Britain. Some of our larger Ameri- 
can companies secured good con- 
tracts for exporting to South Amer- 
ica, and it is probable that a con- 
siderable part of this foreign busi- 
ness will continue to be handled by 
operators in this country. The 
greatest handicap to the export trade 
is the difficulty that attends the se- 
curing of bottoms in which to ship. 

Coke production throughout the 
United States showed a substantial 
increase in tonnage as well as an 
improvement in prices. The better- 
ment in the coke business was due 
almost entirely to the general im- 
provement in the steel industry, the 
principal consumer of coke being the 
large steel manufacturing concerns. 
At the close of the year there was 
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little coke offered on contract for 
1913, operators preferring to hold off, 
but $3.00 per ton for the first half 
and $2.75 for the whole year seem to 
represent the minimum prices: which 
could be secured by a good buyer. 

. The West Virginia Strike—After 
the anthracite agreement was con- 
cluded in the early summer the offi- 
cials of the miners’ union turned 
their attention to the matter of or- 
'ganizing the mine workers in south- 
ern West Virginia. A strike was 
called in September, and conditions 
remained unsettled all through the 
last months of’ the year. Much riot- 
ing occurred and many lives were 
lost. The militia was called out and 
martial law prevailed.» Although the 
operators have gained ground and 
may win, the fight of the miners will 
be repeated at intervals until all 
mines in West Virginia are union- 
ized. The national officers of the 
miners’ organization have long real- 
ized that this state is a “thorn in 
their side,” and the greatest stum- 
bling block in their path of progress. 
The fights in West Virginia will be 
more frequent and of longer dura- 
tion until the men prevail. 

Improvement in Mining Methods. 
—Concerning the part, machinery 
plays in coal mining, it is sufficient 
to say that in 1912, 50 per cent. of 
the bituminous tonnage produced was 
mined by machines, and 30 per cent. 
was mined by hand. One-half of the 
remaining production was shot from 
the solid, a practice that is repre- 
hensible in the extreme, because of 
the liability to accident and the 
deleterious effect on roof and pillars. 
Fortunately this latter practice is 
growing less each year and will soon 
be legislated out of existence. 

Mine Accidents—The year. 1912 
was exceptionally free from serious 
‘mine catastrophes, there having been 
fewer accidents during the past 
twelve months than in any of recent 
years. The most noteworthy explo- 
sions in coal mines were as follows: 


Jan. 9.—Six men killed and two 
Seriously injured in explosion at No. 9 
slope of the Parrish Colliery at Plym- 
outh, Pa. 

March 7.—Seven men killed and two 
injured by explosion of gas in the mine 
of the Diamond Vale Collieries Co., at 
Merritt, B. C. : 

March 20.—Seventy-four men killed 
by explosion in Chant No. 2 mine of 
Sans Bois Coal Co., McCurtain, Okla. 

March 26.—WHighty-one men killed by 
explosion in mine of Jed Coal & Coke 
Co., Jed, W. Va. 

April 21.—Six men killed by explosion 
of gas in Coil coal mine, Madison- 
ville, Ky. 

July 3.—¥Fourteen miners were killed 
in explosion at Osterfield Colliery, Ger- 
many. 

July 9,—Double explosion at Cadeby 
mine, Yorkshire, England; 88 miners 
killed, 

July 16.—Six miners killed and three 
Seriously injured in an explosion at the 
Gayton Coal mine, owned by Old Do- 
minion Coal Development Co. 

Aug. 8.—Explosion of firedamp at 


Lorraine shaft, Gerthe, Westphalia, 
Germany; 109 men killed and 23 in- 
jured. 

Aug. 13.—Dxplosion at Abernant 


mine, 
killed. 

Sept. 3.—Sixty-one persons killed by 
gas explosions at La Clarence, Lens, 
Pas-de-Calais, France. 


Alabama; 17 colored miners 


Bureau of Mines.—There igs no 
doubt that the Bureau of Mines has 
done efficient work this past year 
in the matter of educating mining 
men on questions of safety, and it 
is, therefore, certain that much 
credit is due the engineers employed 
in this federal mining department. 
In addition to their instruction work, 
designed to make mining safer, the 
efforts of the bureau have been turned 
largely to many scientific problems 
directly related to actual mining, 
Such subjects as flushing culm into 
the mine workings to prevent sur- 
face cave-ins, maximum extraction 
of coal pillars, coal washing, etc., 
have come in for quite a little con. 
sideration. (See also Mining and 
Ore Dressing, supra.) 


IRON AND STEEL 
Brapitry SroucuTon 


The Developments of the Year.— 
The important developments in the 
iron and steel industry in 1912 in- 


clude extension of the known ore 
reserves; increased amount of work 
in preparation of ores before their 
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introduction into the blast furnace, 
this feature being most marked in 
America; a betterment in industrial 
conditions, as evidenced by greater 
activity and demand for iron and 
steel; a betterment in the. working 
conditions of American laborers, such 
as less Sunday work, less proportion 
of 12-hour day men, ete.; innova- 
tions in the drying of blast for blast 
furnaces, and, to a less extent, for 
Bessemer converters, which tend to 
lower the cost of installation and 
operation; fuel improvements in 
open-hearth furnaces, a new type of 
converter for making steel castings; 
the extension of the use of electric 
steel refining to one of the large 
American independent steel plants; 
three new processes for producing in- 
gots free from pipes and blowholes; 
an important renewal: of activity in 
improving the quality of steel rails, 
and especially a development in the 
inspection of rails during their proc- 
ess of manufacture; several valuable 
investigations giving us insight into 
the characteristics and quality of 
east iron, these investigations in- 
eluding both theoretical and practical 
studies; some investigations of new 
interest on heat treatment and ce- 
mentation; and many new data of 
alloy steels, especially alloys with 
silicon and the natural alloys smelted 
from Cuban ores without the addi- 
tion of alloying elements, known as 
“Mayari cast iron” and “Mayari 
steel.” There is a notable distine- 
tion between the year 1912 and the 
several years preceding it, in the 
absence of recorded improvements in 
furnaces and furnace practice, while 
the increased attention given in 
America to the quality of the output 
is even more marked in 1912 than 
it was in 1911. 

Iron Ores.—While no new ore dis- 
coveries of major importance have 
been recorded for 1912, there have 
been developments which have ex- 
tended the ore resources of China, 
Norway, France, the Philippines, 
Chili, the western coast of Mexico, 
and the Lake Superior region, es- 
pecfally the comparatively new 
Cuyuna Range. This latter range 
was fully described at the October 
meeting of the American Institute 


of Mining Engineers, and the iron| 


industry of Chili was treated in de- 
tail at the September meeting of the 
British Iron and Steel Institute. 
As to the preparation of iron ores 
previous to their treatment in the 
blast furnace, it is now becoming 
better known in America that the 
blast-furnace operation may be so 
cheapened by a careful preparation 
of the ores before charging therein as 
to more than pay for the cost of this 
preparation, and, furthermore, that a 
suitable preparation renders availa- 
ble many ore supplies too poor in 
iron, or too impure in phosphorus, 
sulphur or other harthnful ingredients, 
to be otherwise used for smelting. 
America can perhaps claim to be a 
pioneer in establishing the fact that 
blast-furnace smelting may be greatly 
increased in efficiency by close sizing 
and conditioning of all the raw ma- 
terials charged in it; that is to say, 
if the lumps of ore, coke and lime- 
stone are similar in size, then the 
different reactions will be confined 
to narrow zones of the furnace’ stack, 
and the work will be both more rapid 
and more economical, but, if some 
lumps of ore are large and some fine, 
or if the lumps of limestone or coke 
vary widely in size or quality, then 
part of the ore will be reduced at 
one point and part at another point, 
so that the zones of reaction will be 
extended in the furnace and the work 
will be irregular and uneven, tending 
to decrease the output and increase 
fuel consumption. Americans have 
therefore insisted for some years 
back on crushing and sizing of lump 
ores. Now comes a further step in 
the agglomerating of fine particles. 
While not new in principle, this oper- 
ation has been much improved in 
practice, and we now have available: 
briquetting processes, of which the 
most important in America is that 
devised by Dr. Schumacher of Ger- 
many, and sintering processes, of 
which the Davis-Colby, the Gréndal 
and the Dwight-Lloyd are the most 
prominent. There have been many 
installations of the Dwight-Lloyd 
process, especially in America in 
1912. An agglomeration of fine par- 
ticles makes it possible to purify ores 
to almost. any desired degree by 
crushing and mechanical concentra- 
tion, and then to get rid of the un- 
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desirable, pulverized condition which 
results. It also enables us efficiently 
to use the flue dust which is too 
often wasted because of the finely 
powdered condition in which it is re- 
covered. Besides this physical im- 
‘provement of ores for smelting, the 
amount of chemical improvement by 
washing or other form of concentra- 
tion has been greatly increased. 

Blast Furnace Construction and 
Operation.—J. E. Johnson, Jr., has 
built a blast furnace of which the 
upper part rests upon I-beams sup- 
ported on columns that stand some 
distance away from the furnace shell, 
thus giving more space without hin- 
drance to the work of the men. A 
two-stage, direct-contact method of 
drying air for blast has been pro- 
posed'in order to cheapen the cost of 
installation and operation. The num- 
ber of thin-lined furnaces has in- 
creased, but it has been learned that 
this type is not advisable under all 
circumstances; it has also developed 
that 12 in. is about the best thick- 
ness of lining, and that less than 9 
in. thickness is more harmful than 
advantageous. New uses are being 
developed for blast-furnace gas and 
for slag, and J. J. Porter proposes 
a new method of basing cost records, 
on standards of efficiency rather than 
on actual cost, because the latter may 
vary from district to district and 
from time to time, due to variations 
in cost of materials, transportation, 
labor, etc. 

Open-Hearth Furnace Charges.—A 
process has been proposed for mak- 
ing spongy iron briquettes by reduc- 
tion of ore with carbonaceous gas, 
and then melting these briquettes in 
the open-hearth furnace to produce 
steel. The purpose is to do away 
with the blast-furnace operation. Im- 
provements have been made in the 
manufacture of open-hearth steel 
very low in carbon. Coke-oven gas 
continues to be used more abun- 
_ dantly in open-hearth furnaces, with 
less troubles than previously, and 
now a new fuel is being tried by im- 
portant interests, namely, the tar 
residues of the by-product ovens. It 
will be remembered that this was sug- 
gested several years ago, but was 
_tried only for a short time. The tar 
is supplied to the burners under high 


pressure, and is atomized with steam 
or compressed air. W. M. Carr has 
built some small open-hearth fur- 
naces for making steel castings; the 
hearth and body of the furnaces are 
inclosed in steel and can be picked 
up by the crane and used as a cast- 
ing ladle, so that the steel is not 
cooled by tapping first into a ladle 
and then into molds. Mechanical 
draft from a large 25 h. p. exhauster 
fan was recently used on a- 20-ton 
open-hearth furnace to take care of 
the waste gases during the tem- 
porary lack of a chimney caused by 
an accident. 

New Steel Foundry Bessemer Con- 
verter.—A number of installations 
have been made of the “Stock” con- 
verter, which is so arranged that 
pig iron may be charged into it and 
then melted by means of oil blow- 
pipes inserted through the tuyéres. , 


After the iron is melted, the con- — 


verter is turned into the upright posi- 
tion, the blast is turned on and the | 
metal converted into steel. The pur- 
pose is to save the use of the cupola 
for melting. The high cost of in- 
stallation, heavy oxidation of iron 
during melting and large amount of 
oil burned, alone militate against 
further extensions of the process. 
Electric Furnace Changes.—There 
has been no retrograde, and no 
special forward, movement in elec- 
tric-furnace operations. The ore re- 
duction furnace in California con- 


tinues to make a good grade of pig 


iron, although the cost is said to 
be high. The refining furnaces in 
use last year continue at about the 
same rate, although the operations 
of the two principal furnaces used 
for super-refining Bessemer and open- 
hearth steel respectively have not 
been producing on a scale to indicate 
great commercial success. The event 
of chief importance is the adoption 
of the Girod furnace for super-refin- 
ing open-hearth steel at the plant of~ 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. This fur- 
nace will probably not be in active 
operation before 1913. 

Avoiding Defects in Ingots and 
Castings—In the Journal of the 
Iron & Steel Institute, Austin and 
Andrews discuss the gases escaping 
from iron and steel; Stead discusses 
in detail the welding up of blow- 
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holes and cavities, and Hadfield, 
Goldschmidt and Talbot discuss the 
producing of sound ingots. Sir Rob- 
ert A. Hadfield describes more fully 
than before his new process of study- 
ing the conditions of solidification 
of ingots by pouring melted copper 
into the top of the ingot at different 
periods in its solidification, then cut- 
ting open the ingot and noting to 
what point the copper has pene- 
trated, thus indicating what part of 
the ingot was molten at the time of 
pouring in the copper. He also de- 
scribes his process of raising the 
pipe and decreasing its volume by 
a charcoal fire on top of the ingot. 
Benjamin Talbot describes his process 
of eliminating the pipe, welding up 
blowholes and improving the struc- 
ture of ingots by passing them 
through the rolls while the interior 
is still liquid. This is apparently 
an improved method of the so-called 
“liquid compression of steel” process 
in use at many plants for improving 
the quality of steel. 

Improving the Quality of Rail- 
road Rails—During 1911 the ques- 
tion of improving the quality of rails 
was earnestly studied by manufac- 
turers with some gratifying success. 
These efforts were followed by a de- 
cision made at a recent conference 
of manufacturers with certain rail- 
road officials, to increase greatly the 
scope of the inspection of manufac- 
ture allowed to the purchaser so 
that every operation in the course of 
making the rails would be inspected 
and recorded with such detail that 
every individual rail would have a 
history which could be referred to 
at any future time when it was de- 
sired to compare the facts of its 
manufacture with its record in ser- 
vice. This requires the employment 
of a large force of men on duty at 
steel works and rail mills both day 
and night, whose purpose it is. to 
observe and record every event in the 
making of the rails. These men are 
employed at the expense of the pur- 
chaser, but their records are available 
to both maker and purchaser, so that 
the result will not only insure good 
quality to the purchaser, but also 
give the maker a large amount of 
data upon which to base further safe- 
guards and improve processes. 
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Innovations in Welding of Pipe. 
In the making of pipe, a long, flat 
sheet, known as “skelp,” is usually 
curled up and welded along the edge 
to form a tube. This is accomplished 
by heating the whole piece of skelp 
to a welding heat and then passing 
it through a bell and pair of rolls 
which work the metal at the line of 
weld, but not elsewhere. The con- 
sequence is that the coarse ecrystalliz- 
ation produced by the welding heat 
is not broken up except at the weld- 
ing line. Two changes have been 
tried or suggested: The first is to 
weld the skelp by heating it by 
means of the oxy-acetylene flame only 
along the line of weld; the second 
proposes to heat along the welding 
line. by means of the “surface-com- 
bustion,” or “flameless-combustion” 
process. These methods would not 
only avoid producing coarse crystal- 
lization, with its consequent weak- 
ness, in parts of the pipe away from 
the weld, but, it is claimed, would 
save fuel as well. ; 

Copper in Tubes and Rails.—Copper 
has been tried up to 1.50 per cent, 
in tubes in order to take advantage 
of the lesser corrosion said to be 
suffered by steel containing this 
metal. Trouble has been experienced 
in welding copper-steel and the prac- 
tice has not become general. A good 
deal of steel has been made for 
various purposes with 0.25 to 0.30 
per cent. of copper, and many tons 
of railroad rails with about 0.50 per 
cent. 

New Data on Rolling.—Time, fuel, 
and labor are large factors in the 
cost of making drop forgings. By 
having a die cut on top and bottom 
rolls, many shapes can be rolled 
which would otherwise have to be 
drop-forged. The work can be pro- 
duced much faster and at a corre- 
spondingly lower price. In Stahl und 
Eisen is given the record of a study 
of the theory of rolling and forging 
as to the flow of molecules or par- 
ticles. 

Ingot Molds for Small Sizes.—By 
using a pair of grooved plates which 
can be held tightly clamped together, 
a series of molds for small ingots 
ean be made, with a decrease in the 
cost of casting, machining, etc., of 
the ingots. 
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Iron-Carbon Equilibrium Diagram, 
—Ruff, Howe, and Wittorff have 
greatly increased our knowledge of 
the relations of iron and carbon at 
temperatures above 1,100 deg. C., and 
especially at temperatures above 
2,000 deg. C. These researches will 
have an important bearing upon the 
quality of iron castings (see Bul. 
Am. Inst. Min. Engs., Oct., 1912) 
Wittorff has shown that the struc- 
ture of alloys containing more than 
4 per cent. of carbon is much more 
complex than had been supposed, and 
his investigations tend to show that 
primary graphite is a normal con- 
stituent of these alloys only in 
limited degree. The constituents 
Separating from the melted alloys 
comprise various carbides of iron and 
austenite. Wittorff for the first time 
explains the observation of Moissan 
that iron rich in carbon becomes 
solid when heated close to 2,000 deg., 
and then melts again as the tem- 
perature is reduced. 

Quality of Charcoal Iron—J. E. 
Johnson, Jr., uses the iron-carbon 
diagram as the basis of the first 
rational explanation of what is called 
“spotted iron”; that is, iron with 
a gray exterior and white spot in- 
side, which has oftentimes been a 
source of serious annoyance to manu- 
facturers of malleable cast iron and 
others, It has long been known that 
this condition was dependent to a 
large extent upon the casting-tem- 
perature of the iron; Johnson shows 
that it is caused by the liquation of 
the iron-carbon eutectic, and that. it 
is more liable to occur in hyper 
than in hypo-eutectie irons, and fur- 
thermore that it is dependent upon 
the temperature at which the iron 
is reduced in the blast furnace. His 
investigation also covers certain con- 
ditions of blast-furnace work which 
cause good and bad quality iron. 

Chilling Cast Iron—Thos. D, West 
has developed a new process for 
chilling cast iron by means of com- 
pressed air instead of using metal 
“chills” placed in the molds. 


important Experimental Investi- 
gations—Rugan and Messerschmitt 
have studied the volume changes in 
cast iron; Becker has made a study 
of the system Fe-Fes; Packer dis- 
cusses in detail the content of slag 
in steel; Hadfield describes a new 
method of raising the strength of 
steel by heat treatment; a large rail- 
road in America is experimenting on 
improving the quality of steel cast- 
ings by heat treatment, with gratify- 
ing results; Sauveur and Reinhardt 
have developed a process for case- 
hardening alloy steels by cementa- 
tion until the carbon content brings 
the alloy into the range where they 
are normally martensitic; Abbott and 
Ammon and Daebritz have studied 
the case-hardening of steel; Hilbert 
and Mathesius state that quenching 
increases the magnetion of manga- 
nese- and nickel-steels. 

Mayari Cast Iron and Mayari Steel, 
—The Mayari iron ores of Cuba, 
which are smelted in the eastern part 
of America, contain small percent- 
ages of nickel and chromium, most 
of which is reduced in the blast 
furnace and passes into the pig iron. 
These ores may be mixed with those 
from other localities so as to pro- 
duce a pig iron containing smalf 
quantities of nickel and chromium, 
and this iron makes castings superior 
to ordinary castings in strength, 
toughness and wearing qualities. If 
the pig iron is purified in the open- 
hearth furnace, the nickel and some 
chromium can be made to pass into 
the steel, which has proven superior 
to ordinary steel and is used for 
many purposes requiring extraordi- 
nary strength. 

Silicon Steel—The classic investi- 
gations published by Hadfield some 
years ago seemed to leave very little, 
if anything, to be learned about the 


‘alloys of iron with silicon, but re- 


sults published by Paglianti this year 
indicate that steel of about 5 per 
cent. silicon has strength and elec- 
trical properties of a good deal of 
interest, 


COPPER 
L, S. Austin 


Neutralization of Acid Furnace 
Fumes at Ashio, Japan.—The fumes 
produced in the roasting of sulphide 


ores contain both sulphur dioxide 
(SO,) and sulphur trioxide (SO,). 
The latter gas, naturally so corro- 
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sive, is neutralized by aid of lime- 
water as follows: The fumes after 
passing through a dust-chamber are 
conducted through: a flue 12 ft. by 12 
ft. in section, sloping up the side 
of the mountain and broken at four 
places by vertical steps 40 ft. high. 
At the top of each step is a plate 
having 200 holes of 1 cm. diameter 
and through these holes rains down 
the solution of limewater. It re- 
quires 40 cu. ft. of water per min. 
and 300 Ib. of burned lime per hour 
to neutralize the gases so that they 
contain no more than 0.5 per cent. 
of SO,. 

The Nakamura Roasting Pot.—At 


' the Shisaka Smelting Works, Japan, 


a combined method of nodulizing and 
sintering fine ore has been devised. 
Into a conical wooden cylinder 8 ft. 
long and with top and bottom diam- 
eters of 3 ft. and 5 ft., respectively, 
is fed a mixture consisting of fine 
ore (2% per cent. Cu and 30 per 
cent. S) 100 parts, flue dust 20 
parts, silicious flux 40 to 50 parts, 
and water 6 to 7 per cent. The mix- 
ture agglomerates, as the conical 
eylinder revolves on its horizontal 
axis, into balls one-half to three- 
quarters inch in diameter. For sin- 
tering, the nodules pass to_ steel 
roasting pots, consisting essentially 
of circular grates with shallow sides, 
set over fire-brick lined pits into 


“which enters a blast from a Root 


blower. Each pot is surmounted by a 
heavy sheet-iron hood luted at the 
bottom edge in sand. At the top 
of the hood is a charging bell. Be- 
low the bell are baffle plates to dis- 
tribute the charge. At the side of 
the hood are outlets for the escape 
of the gases. 

In operating the roasting pot, the 
first material placed on the grate is 
burning pyrite spread to a depth of 
1.5 in. Over this is placed a layer 
of hot dust from the pot last dumped 
then three tons of the agglomer- 
ated ore. The pot is then covered 
and the blast at 1.5 oz. pressure 
turned on. At intervals during the 
next four hours three additional 
charges of three tons each are fed in, 
a total of 12.5 tons in four hours. On 
completion of the roast the cover is 
removed, the pot raised and dumped, 
the contents falling on an iron cone, 


which aids in breaking the sintered 
mass in convenient pieces for han- 
dling. The rapidity of the work com- 
pared with the older method of pot- 
roasting, in which a smaller charge 
took 12 or more hours to roast, is 
due to the previous agglomeration of 
the ore. 

Regenerative Reverberatory Fur- 
naces—At Kyshtim in the Urals 
there has been introduced a Siemens- 
Martin regenerative furnace 35 ft. 
long for the treatment of fine ore and 
flue dust from the blast-furnaces. A 
regenerative furnace of 42 by 15 ft. 
hearth dimensions has been tried 
at Great Falls, Mont., but failed to 
give satisfaction because of the ac- 
cumulation of dust in the checker 
work, which eventually choked them. 
However, with so long a furnace and 
with caution in dropping the charge 
and in dumping the furnace when 
charging, this trouble may be largely 
overcome. 

The Use of Pulverized Coal—The 
new reverberatory furnaces of 112 
ft. by 19 ft. hearth area at Copper 
Cliff, Ont., have been equipped to 
burn pulverized coal. The coal is 
broken to one-half inch size, then 
ground to 200-mesh in Raymond im- 
pact-pulverizers. The powder is 
sucked by fans to a settling cham- 
ber, whence it is fed by screw con- 
veyor to bins at the end of each 
furnace. From each bin it is fed by 
five screw conveyors into a corre- 
sponding number of burners, where . 
it drops in front of nozzles. The air 
issuing from the nozzles blows the 
coal into the furnace in the form 
of a cloud which burns much in the 
same way as a spray of oil fuel. 
Each of the five burners can be 
worked independently, and _ the 
amount of coal and air may be 
varied at will. 

Production of Acid Slags.—Because 
of the commercial necessity of dis- 
pensing with costly fluxes, the plant 
of the Compagnie du Boleo in Lower 
California is successfully producing 
a slag of the following composition: 
silica 52 per cent.; alumina 18 per 
cent.; ferrous oxide 6 to 8 per cent.; 
manganese dioxide 4 to 6 per cent., 
and lime 10 to 12 per cent., resem- 
bling the slags produced at Mans- 
field, Germany. That a slag of this 
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acidity and low content in iron is 
sufficiently fluid is due to the amount 
of manganese oxide present, 4 to 6 
per cent. of the ore. The ore con- 
tains its copper as chalcocite and 
covellite and has an average copper 
content of 4.5 per cent.; the matte 
produced runs as high as 60 to 65 
per cent. Cu. The furnaces, 150 in. 
by 42 in. at the tuy@re level, have 
inside crucibles because of difficulty 
of separating matte from so acid a 
slag in an outside forehearth. Actu- 
ally, not less than 0.5 per cent. cop- 
per remains in the slag. The furnaces 
(ten in number) are run rather 
slowly, at the rate of 250 tons daily. 
They are operated with a‘ cool top, 
due in part to the slow running, 
but chiefly to the large amount of 
moisture, 20 to 30 per cent. The 
coke used amounts to about 12 per 
cent. of the charge. 

Basic Converters at Copper Cliff.— 
At the smelting works of the Can- 
adian Copper Co., Copper Cliff, Ont., 
are five basic converters, which re. 
place ten acid-lined ones. These 
basic converters are of the horizontal 
type, 37 ft. long and 10 ft. diameter 
of shell, and there are four tread 
rings, 12 ft. in diameter.- The stack 
or throat is in the middle of the 
length. There are 44 tuyéres 1.5 in. 
in diameter set 7 in. center to center, 
but opposite the throat there are 
none. The length inside the mag- 
nesite lining is 33.25 ft. The lining 
at the bottom is 24 in. thick, at the 
back or tuyére wall 18 in., at the 
front 15 in., and at the top 12 in. 
The converter has two Openings or 
spouts in the front wall opposite to 
but above the tuyére line. It is 
operated by wire ropes, as in the 
Smith-Pearce converter. 

The blast-furnace mattes treated 
vary from 20 to 40 per cent. in 
copper-nickel, the lower grade hay- 
ing 2.4 lb. of iron per pound of 


copper-nickel, the higher but 0.88 lb. 


of iron per pound of the metal. 
Hence the importance of basic con- 
verting when the matte drops to the 
lower figure in copper-nickel. The 
initial charge of the converter is 
about 600 tons of furnace matte, to 
which is added 10 per cent. of dried 
quartz rock. Blast is turned on for 
half to three quarters of an hour; 
/ - 


the converter is then tilted to pour 
off the slag. While the slag is be- 
ing poured, § to 6 tons of molten 
matte is introduced, and upon re- 
moval of the slag, 3 tons of quartz 
ore. Another blow is then com- 
menced and the cycle of blowing and 
addition of matte and silicious flux- 
ing ore continued until 70 to 80 
tons of blister copper has accumu- 
lated. This generally means the ad- 
mission of 300 to 400 tons of fur- 
nace matte, and a period of 30 to 50° 
hr. blowing-time, depending on the 
grade of the matte. 

A Giant Upright Converter—aAt 
the Great Falls plant of the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co. is in opera- 
tion a converter 20 ft. in diameter of 
shell and 17 ft. high. The basic 
lining is of magnesite brick, 251 ft, 
thick on the tuyare side and 2 ft. 
thick on the opposite side. There 
are 62 tuyéres 1.75 in. in diameter, 
and 25,000 cu. ft. or nearly 1,700 
Ib. of air is used per minute, The 
total weiglt of the converter filled 
with metal is nearly 300 tons. The 
weight of the initial charge is 65 
tons, and 52.3 tons of copper has 
been produced from a single blow. 
In the first run 135 tons were pro- 
duced in 24 hr. actual blowing time, 
or 100 tons per 24 hr. lapsed time, 
In operation a suitable slag lining 
is first obtained, after which the. 
essential feature is to get proper 
temperature-control. This is the 
more easily obtained the larger the 
mass of molten material treated, and 
is effected by the free addition of 
cold material by which the heat is 
kept down within proper limits. 
Due to the deep column of matte 
above the tuyéres and to the con- 
sequent high blast-pressure (12 Ib. 
per sq. in.), oxidation proceeds with 
great rapidity. The circular sec- 
tion insures effective support of the 
lining. 

One of these converters has made 
over 7,000 tons of blister copper on 
one lining, while an earlier type of 
converter of the same size, but with 
only 15 tuyéres,. has been in con- 
tinuous operation since March 9, 
1910, and has made over 12,000 tons 
of copper from matte of 28.9 ‘per 
cent. Cu, ineluding cold silicious ore 
and by-products added. This con- 
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verter has treated 60,000 tons of ma- 
terial with one lining. 

The Mason Valley Smelter.—This 
plant, recently erected and now in 
operation, shows various novelties 
adapted to ores not heretofore so suc- 
cessfully treated. The site was 
chosen so that the prevailing winds 
would carry the smoke away to the 
Carson Sink adjoining and not to 
the agricultural lands. There are 
two blast-furnaces, each 300 in. by 
42 in. sectional area at the tuyéres. 
The charge is carried with a 12-ft. 
smelting column, and the blast is 
blown at a pressure of 42 oz. per sq. 
in., and with a volume of 30,000 cu. 


ft. per minute. The first furnace, 
in use during May, smelted 800 tons 
of charge per day, using 8 to 10 per 
cent. of fuel, a high rate when we 
consider ‘the large quantity of bulky 
coke that has to be burned. The 
furnace is charged at the sides, the 
charge-cars being drawn slowly along 
while discharging in order to dis- 
tribute the materials evenly from 
end to end of the furnace. The 
feed plates are adjustable so that 
the coke falls on the charge in the 
position that will give the most rapid 
smelting rate. The charge contains 
about 4 per cent. copper and 6 per 
cent. sulphur. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


Louis D. 


Prospecting and Developing.—There 
have been no new gold-silver camps 
developed during 1912. Favorable 
reports are received from the year’s 
prospecting in Nevada, California, 
Alaska and Ontario, and it is likely 
that new mines will be developed 
from this work. A few new mines 
have been placed on a _ producing 
basis in the Tonopah district. At 
Juneau, Alaska, a large consolida- 
tion of properties has been consum- 
mated which includes the Persever- 
ance mine; the ores from this group 
are expected to mill about $1.50 per 
ton, which will make it one of the 
lowest if not the lowest-grade gold 
mine of the lode type operated in 
the world. Reports from Ontario in- 
dieate that two new gold mines will 
be producing in Porcupine next year 
and that the western portion, in the 
vicinity of Sturgeon Lake and Ken- 
ora, offers prospects for gold mines. 
The mineralized area of the Cobalt 
district has been found to be much 
greater in extent than was at first 
supposed and new mines have been 
developed during the year. 

Cobalt, Ontario—The first ship- 
ments of ore from the Cobalt dis- 
trict, valued at $136,000, were made 
in 1904. From 1904 to 1908, in- 
elusive, several producing mines were 
developed each year and the output 
for 1908 increased to $9,133,000. 
Since 1908 only one regular producer 
has been developed, while the output 


HuntToon 


from 31 mines in 1911 increased to 
$16,500,000. This increased output 
is due largely to improved methods 
of treating the ore, thereby decreas- 
ing the cost per ton of ore and per- 
mitting the treatment of low-grade 
ores. The mills which were erected 
previous to 1910 operate along the 
following general lines: Most of the 
ores are separated by preliminary 
hard picking into high grade ore, 
mill ore and waste rock. The mill 
ore is passed through breakers and 
is then crushed by rolls or stamps 
and concentrated. The tailings are 
either discarded or pulverized through 
pebble mills and ceyanided. The 
high-grade ore was shipped and the 
concentrates were either shipped or 
amalgamated in pans. ‘The latest 
flow-sheet in the district, developed 
from a few years’ experience and ex- 
haustive tests, is as follows: The 
ore from the mine is hand picked, 
passed through jaw-breakers, again 
hand picked, and the mill ore crushed 
in cyanide solution, through 40 
mesh, with 1,500 Ib. stamps. In 
place of concentrating at this point 
the product is passed through tube 
mills for sliming. This product will 
be amalgamated if necessary and the 
residual slime will be agitated in 
cyanide solution and filtered. For 
the treatment of high-grade silver 
ores such as the concentrates and 
mass silver, a combined amalgama- 
tion and cyanide process has been 
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developed, which has been most suc- 
cessful in reducing freight charges, 
the cost of refining, and losses in 
slag. The process consists of pulver- 
izing the concentrates and rich ore 
which has been picked out by hand 
in a No. 3, 6 ft. Krupp ball mill fitted 
with 20-mesh screens. The metallics 
or nugget silver which will not pass 
the screen are removed and melted 
down in the refinery. The undersize 
containing native silver is amalga- 
mated in a Krupp mill 3 ft. 11 in. 
in diameter and 19 ft. 8 in. long, 
containing a 5 per cent. cyanide so- 
lution. The charge with ore contain- 
ing 2,500 oz. is 6,500 lb. of ore, 8,- 
500 Ib. of mercury, 3,800 lb. of cyan- 
ide solution, and 6 tons of pebbles. 
The tube mill is then revolved for a 
sufficient time to amalgamate the sil- 
ver, after which it is discharged. The 
amalgam, containing about 97 per 
cent. of the silver charged, is treated 
in the usual way. The tailings or 
residue from this charge are again 
eyanided, giving an extraction of ap- 
proximately 100 per cent. 

The net saving in costs made by 
the introduction of this process is 
about 50 per cent. The importance 
of this new metallurgical treatment 
is well illustrated in the following 
figures taken from the annual re- 
port on the La Rose mine for 1911: 


4 Tons. Oz. Ag. Assay oz. 
Nuggets .... 12.5 274,598 21,968 
Rich ore..... 1,771.0 3,066,489 1,731 
Medium ore.. 603.0 112,067 186 


Concentrate.. 1,175.0 639,554 544 


3,561.5 4,092,709 


The cost of freight, sampling and 
treatment was $181,815. 

Porcupine, Ontario.—The mills of 
Poreupine, Ont., have been operating 
less than 12 months and metallurgi- 
cal changes are to be expected. There 
are three radically different flow- 
sheets in use. Reports indicate that 
the Dome mill is successful in mak- 
ing high recoveries with the follow- 
ing _ flow-sheets: Rock-breakers, 
heavy stamps, apron-plates, tube- 
mills, tube-mill plates, agitation of 
slime in eyanide solution, Merrill’s 
slime filters, and the precipitation 
of the gold with zine-dust. The 
original flow-sheet of the Hollinger 
consisting of stamping in cyanide 


solution followed by tube-milling, 
amalgamating pans, concentrating 


tables, and cyaniding of the tailings ~ 


has been reported in the technical 
press as not giving the results ex- 
pected and changes will be made. The 
general manager states in his report 


dated Nov. 2, 1912, that no attempt ~ 


was made to treat ore until July 1, 
and that the only change contem- 
plated in the cyanide plant is the sub- 
stitution of Dorr thickeners in place 
of Trent agitators. He states fur- 
ther that experiments are being con- 
ducted with a view to improving 
the present method of treating the 
concentrates. At the present time 
300 tons of $30 ore are being treated 
daily by a 40-stamp mill with an 
extraction of 97 per cent. The re- 
ports of the crushing operation from 
the Porcupine Gold Mine Co., where 


stamps have been replaced by rolls, — 


are most favorable. The method of 
milling here consists of: breaker, 
rolls, Hardinge pebble-mill, classifier, 
oversize returned, undersize to second 
Hardinge pebble-mill, and the slimes 
to plates. The tailings are im- 
pounded for cyanide treatment if 
warranted. The product from the 
second pebble-mill contains 95 per 
cent. under 100-mesh. The recovery 
is reported to be 85 per cent. The 
advantage of this type of mill is 
very low initial cost and low operat- 
ing costs. Flow-sheets similar to this 
last have been advocated on the Rand 
and were advocated by the writer 
three years ago. 

Preliminary Crushing.—The Metal- 
lurgical Engineers of South Africa 
are again agitating the advisability 
of replacing the stamps with rolls, 
A few of the smaller mills in this 
country are following the practice, 
although no large mills have been 
built along these lines. The reports 
from these plants indicate that thé 
costs of installation and operating 
are less than with stamps. 

South Africa still leads the world 
in the use of heavy stamps. The 
Benoni mine has recently installed 
55 stamps weighing 2,200 Ib. The 
capacity of these stamps is reported 
to be 14 tons through 8 mesh and 
22 tons through 3 mesh. In America 
the weights are being increased grad- 
ually. The heaviest stamps appear 
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to be 1,500 Ib. The West End mill 


of Nevada has recently installed 10 
stamps weighing 1,200 lb. and 10 
stamps weighing 1,300 lb. In Poreu- 
pine, Ont., the stamps of the Dome 
mill weigh 1,500 Ib. ; 

Amalgamation—The old practice 
of installing apron-plates, following 
the stamp battery, is gradually be- 
coming obsolete and only used in 
small mills and in, a very few of 
the larger mills. In South Africa, 
where more attention has been given 
to stamp milling than in any other 
part of the world, stamps are used 
only for crushing. Apron-plates have 
been entirely replaced by stationary 
or shaking amalgamating plates fol- 
lowing the tube-mill and are now 
placed in a separate building. At 
first a large area of shaking plates 
was considered necesSary, but after 
careful investigation it has been 
proved that a small area of stationary 
plates placed at the proper angle 
and fed with pulp of the proper con- 
sistency recovers practically all of 
the amalgamable gold. The recovery 
of Rand ores is reported to be 55 per 
cent, 

The report of experiments con- 
ducted on the Rand recently to de- 
termine the amount of gold absorbed 
by copper plates, in plate amalga- 
mation, tends to prove that the gold 
does not penetrate into the interior 
of the plate and that practically all 
of it can be recovered by proper 
scaling. Following are the results 
from experiments conducted on 328 
sq. ft. of plates which had been ‘in 
use for 12 years: recovery by steam- 
ing, 318 oz.; first sealing, 73 0z.; 
second scaling, 214 oz., and assay of 
plates after second scaling, 1.16 oz. 
A microscopic examination indicated 
that the absorption was due to amal- 
gam penetrating microscopic crevices 
and blowholes in the structure of the 
plates. 

Pulverizing—In the past the stamp 
mill has held an impregnable posi- 
tion for pulverizing gold ores prepar- 
atory to amalgamation. With the in- 
troduction of tube mills and with in- 
creased weight of the stamps they 
have become only a crushing machine. 
It appears to the writer that with 
the perfection of high-speed rolls it 
is only a question of a very few 


years when the stamp mill will be 
replaced by stage crushing, consist- 
ing of rolls and possibly Chilean 
mills, following by tube mills. The 
great advantage to be derived by 
stage crushing is lower costs of in- , 
stallation and operating, and a re- 
duction in the percentage of water 
in the pulp. 

The first tube mill on the Rand 
was introduced in May, 1904. Since 
that’ date tube mills have been in- . 
stalled in most of the large gold- 
silver mills of the world. Within 
the last two years Chilean mills have 
been introduced in this country be- 
tween the stamps and tube mills, re- 
sulting in a reduction in the costs 
per ton-capacity of installation and 
per ton-operating. The number of 
stamps per tube mill varies greatly. 
The recently erected Benoni mill on 
the Rand contains 55 stamps weigh- 
ing 2,200 lb. and four tube mills, or 
a ratio of 14 stamps per tube mill. 
We also find in the same district 
20, 19, 16.7 and 10 stamps per tube 
mill. The new West End mill at 
Tonopah, Nev., contains 10 stamps 
per tube mill. 

Concentrates—To reduce freight 
charges, cost of smelting and slag 
losses, various gold-silver properties 
have developed processes for the 
treatment of concentrates on the 
property. At the mill of the Gold- 
fields Consolidated in Nevada the 
concentrates are given a preliminary 
acid treatment before amalgamation 
and cyaniding. At the Alaska- 
Treadwell mill, where the concen- 
trates are pulverized in a tube mill, 
followed by agitation in cyanide 
solution, a recovery of 96.5 per cent. 
is being obtained from an original 
assay of $60.43. The cost of this 
treatment for 1911 was $2.82 per 
ton, or a net saving of about $3.00 
per ton. At the Perseverance mine 
at Juneau, Alaska, the amount of 
concentrates produced did not war- 
rant the erection of a cyanide plant, 
and the concentrates are amalga- 
mated in pans and reconcentrated, 
resulting in a net saving on freight 
and treatment charges. At the Hol- 
linger mine, Porcupine, Ont., inves- 
tigations are being made which will 
probably result in the treatment of 
concentrates on the property. 
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Canvas Tables,—For several years 
following the perfection of the cya- 
nide process and bumping tables, 
canvas tables following the stamp 
mill were abandoned. Recently. they 
were again introduced in the treat- 
ment of slimes produced from thé 
crushing of sulphide ores. During 
the year the attention of the en- 
gineering profession has been called 
to the introduction of a stationary 


canvas table in use at the old Com- 
bination mill at Goldfield, Nev. The 
cost of operating these stationary 
tables is given at 30 cents per ton 
of pulp treated. With improvements 
in the design of canvas tables they 
will probably enter to a large ex- 
tent into the concentration of sul- 
phide ores and it is barely possible 
that they will again be used in the 
milling of gold ores. 


LEAD 
H. O. Horman 


Results of Research.—New light 
has been thrown upon the separa- 
tion of PbS and Sb,S, by the work 
of Wagemann (Metallurgie, 1911, IX, 
518-23). He found that the two sul- 
phides form a compound correspond- 
ing to the formula Pb,Sb,S, and 
three series of solid solutions. Of 
the latter the most important is the 
solution of Sb,S, in PbS saturated 
at 4.1 per cent. Sb,S,. The Sb,S8, 
eannot be successfully leached below 
this percentage, unless sufficient 
Sb,S, had been first fused with the 
ore to produce a composition corre- 
sponding to the formula Pb,Sb,§,. 
Tf this is done, the Sb may be quan- 
titatively removed with Na,S solu- 
tion. 

Heike (Metallurgie, 1911, IX, 313) 
has made a study of the system 
PbS-SnS and found that the sul- 
phides formed two series of solid so- 
lutions; there was no evidence of a 
chemical compound. 

N. Baar (Zeitschrift fiir anorga- 
nische Ohemie, 1911, LXXVI, 352) 
has investigated Pb-Ca alloys, and 
has established the existence of three 
definite compounds, Pb,Ca which 
melts at 650 deg. C., PbCa which 
melts at 960 deg. C., and PbCa, which 
melts at 1,100 deg, C. There are 
two eutectics in the system, one at 
about 91 per cent. lead and the other 
at about 38 per cent. lead. 

_Production.—The world’s produc- 
tion of lead in 1911, as reported in 
The Mineral Industry, was 984,646 
metric tons, of which the United 
States produced 363,829 metric tons, 
or nearly twice as much as Spain, 
its nearest competitor. 

Blast Roasting —The principles of 


blast roasting were explained in the 
last issue of the YEAR Book (p. 519). 
and will not be repeated here. The 
continuous methods, notably the 
Dwight-Lloyd apparatus, are being 
generally adopted at the expense of 
the intermittent pot roasters. Ar- 
thur §S. Dwight, in a paper read 
before the Highth International Con- 
gress of Applied Chemistry, points 
out that a more uniform product 
can be obtained with the continuous 
machines as regards both sulphur 
elimination and physical condition 
than with the intermittent. He states 
that furnaces smelting Dwight-Lloyd 
sinter have increased their capacities 
from 20 to 60 per cent, with dimin- 
ished fiue dust loss and almost total. 
absence of furnace troubles. In Ger- 
many the apparatus is being used 
with some modification in connection 
with sulphuric-acid manufacture. 
Some interesting figures are given 


|in Metallurgical and Ohemical En- 


gineering (1912, X, 87) regarding 
the Dwight-Lloyd machines at Salida, 
Col. There are in use three large 
machines, each having a capacity of 
75 tons per 24 hours, with the ~ 
grates moving at a speed of 1.6 it. 
per minute. Coarse ore (14-1 in.) 
is first fed on the grates to a depth 
of 1 in, and this followed by 3 in. 
of fine ore. The charge is ignited 
by a suspended coal-fired stove which 
burns 1 ton of coal to 185 tons of 
charge. The fans produce a vacuum 
equivalent to 8 in. of water. The 
charge consists of a mixture of 
partly-roasted iron sulphide concen- 
trate, silicious sulphide ore, raw lead 
concentrate and fine sinter. The 
average analysis is Pb 18.0 per cent., 
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Cu 1.0 per cent., insoluble 24.6 per 
cent., Fe 21.2 per cent., Mn 1.0 per 
cent., Zn 7.6 per cent., S 15.4 per 
cent. 

C. A. Bannister has investigated 
the reactions taking place in blast 
roasting (Transactions of the In- 
stitution of Mining and Metallurgy, 
1912) and draws the following con- 
clusions: The PbS is partly oxidized 
to sulphate and partly to oxide, and 
these products subsequently react 
with each other and with the remain- 
ing PbS. When lime or magnesia is 
present, the CaO and MgO tend to 
form sulphates leaving proportion- 
ally more Pb to form oxide. When 
the temperature is below 1,000 deg., 
SiO, and CaSO, take no part in 
the reactions, but above 1,000 deg. 
SiO, decomposes sulphates. Ferric 
oxide apparently acts, under certain 
conditions in blast roasting as a 
catalyzing agent. 

Blast-Furnace Practice—Among the 
many valuable papers read before the 
Eighth International Congress of Ap- 
plied Chemistry was one by R. C. 
Candy on “The Development of the 
American Water-Jacket Lead Blast 
Furnace.” The gradual changes in 
blast-furnace practice are traced, be- 
ginning with the small furnace at 
Eureka, Nev., in 1870. At present 
the largest furnace in operation has 
a cross section at the tuyéres of 42 
by 120 in. Smelting costs have been 
reduced below $2.25 per ton. The 
best operating record obtainable is 
5% tons per sq. ft. of hearth area 
per 24 hours; the fuel consumption 
has been reduced as low as 9 and 11 
per cent. fixed carbon. 

Preparing Furnace Charges.—Sey- 
eral important points on this subject 
are brought out by A. Eilers (Hn- 
gineering and Mining Journal, Vol. 
XCIV, 1912, 147). Even large fur- 
naces require that the charges be uni- 
form, otherwise poor slags will re- 
sult. Sintering machines, to which 
various ores to be smelted are simul- 
taneously fed, produce the desired re- 
sult mechanically. When the ores are 
not to be sintered and there are suffi- 
cient quantities of each lot, the charge 
may be prepared by weighing directly 
from the separate stock bins. In 
Many custom smelters where the ore 
is received in small lots the well 


known bedding methods are still prac- 
ticed. 

Another important consideration in 
blast-furnace work is the use of just 
the proper amount of coke. Any 
surplus of coke may be as injurious 
as an improper mixing of the charge. 

Bag Houses.—The subject of bag 
houses is carefully discussed by A. 
Eilers in a paper read before the 
Eighth International Congress of Ap- 
plied Chemistry. He gives figures 
regarding the plants of the American 
Smelting and Refining Co. at Mur- 
ray, Utah, and Omaha, Neb., which 
are of interest. At the Murray plant 
cotton bags were first used. ‘These 
bags, which were 30 ft. in length 
and 18 in. in diameter, cost $2.136 
each, and had an average life of 17 
months and 11 days. They have been 
replaced by woolen bags of the same 
dimensions which do equally satis- 
factory work and have a_ longer 
life. The cost of the woolen bags 
is $4.718; this is slightly more than 
twice the cost of cotton, but they 
last for four years. The filtering 
surface provided is 3.45 sq. ft. per 
cu. ft. gas per minute. 

By making a fair charge for in- 
terest and depreciation, the Murray 
plant shows an apparent loss in 
operation, but the filtration of the 
fume prevents damage to the sur- 
rounding farming country, and it is 
impossible to estimate the saving 
due to freedom from law suits. 

At the Omaha plant, the converter, 
blast-furnace and zinc-oxide depart- 
ments, each has its own bag house 
system, and the operation of each 
shows a profit. 

Parkes Process.—Under the title 
“Development of the Parkes Process 
in the United States,’ Ernst F. 
Eurich (Proceedings of the Highth 
International Congress of Applied 
Chemistry) has discussed the growth 
of desilverization of argentiferous 
lead by means of zine. The method 
in general use to-day is a modifica- 
tion of the original Parkes process. 
The softening is done in a reverbera- 
tory furnace. The desilverizing ket- 
tles are of cast iron and have a 
capacity of 60-70 tons. The Howard 
stirrer is in general use for incor- 
porating the zinc. For emptying the 
kettles the syphons formerly used 
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are being replaced by centrifugal 
pumps. After skimming, the crusts 
are pressed to free them as far as 
possible from adhering lead. The 
zine in the crusts is distilled in 
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of 1,200-1,400 pounds. The bullion 
remaining from the distillation of 
the zine is cupelled for silver. The 
lead remaining in the kettles after 
skimming, containing about 0.6 per 


graphite retorts which are usually | cent. zine, is refined in reverberatory 
fired with oil; they have a capacity | furnaces. 


ZINC 


W. R. INGALLS 


Commercial Conditions——The con- 
ditions favorable to the producers of 
zine ore and of spelter, both in 
Europe and America, which became 
good before the end of 1911, con- 
tinued good through 1912, during 
which year a higher price for spelter 
prevailed than for many years pre- 
viously. In London the price rose 
to £27 10s., and in New York to 7% 
cents per lb, The reason for this 
upward movement was the great de- 
mand inspired by the growing in- 
dustrial activity and the difficulty 
experienced by producers in keeping 
pace with it. In America the situa- 
tion became acute, owing to the 
diminished supply of natural gas 
used as fuel by the smelters in Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma, and the failure 
of the smelters to build new works 
with sufficient rapidity in the coal 
fields. During most of 1912 the 
smelters of the United States shipped 
their product hot from the furnaces. 
About the end of the summer, market 
conditions permitted the importa- 
tion of several thousand tons of 
spelter from Europe, in spite of the 
duty of 1% cents per lb.; during 
decades previously there had not been 
any such importation. 

Ore Supply.—No important new 
sources developed during 1912. The 
European smelters were supplied 
about as usual by the several mining 
districts of Europe, where there is 
but little change from year to year; 
and also continued to draw heavily 
from Australia, where the shippers 
of ore enjoyed great prosperity, being 
favored with high prices for spelter 
and lead at the same time. A little 
zine ore came from Japan, but it is 
doubtful if that country will become 
an important source of ore supply, 
inasmuch as the Japanese themselves 
probably will try smelting at home; 


indeed this is being done already on 
a small scale. 

In America, the increased ore sup- 
ply expected from Butte, Mont., did 
not materialize, owing to difficulties 
about the construction of a new mill- 
ing plant there. However, these will 
soon be corrected, and in the course 
of a few years Butte will doubtless 
become the second largest zine-pro- 
ducing district of the United States. 

Metallurgy.—The European smel- 
ters give great attention to the de- 
tails of their practice and steadily 
make improvements in the fuel 
economy of their roasting and dis- 
tillation furnaces; also in the dura- 
bility of their construction. Condi- 
tions in the United States do not yet 
induce a similar attention. With 
coal costing only about $1 a ton it 
does not pay to introduce ultra- 
refined and costly furnace construc- 
tion. With coal at $3 to $4 a ton 
conditions are manifestly different. 
These remarks refer especially to the 
distillation furnaces. In the matter 
of roasting furnaces American metal- 
lurgists have been more advanced, 
Some experiments were carried on 
in the United States during 1912 
that may have important results in 
this branch of the art. In general, 
zine-smelting practice in the United 
States in 1912 was characterized by 
no new features, except that a re- 
tort-charging apparatus, imported 
from Europe, was introduced in one 
works. 

Electric Smelting —A great deal of 
experimentation has been going on 
in this field. As previously reported, 
much difficulty has been experienced 
in condensing the zinc vapor from 
the electric furnace as spelter, rather 
than as blue powder. Specketer, 
thierry and Johnson, according to 
accounts that come to me, have now 
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CENSUS OF MINES AND QUARRIES, 1909 


Number Per 
Number of E f Cent. | Number 
oenalaay of ines, SPenses' 0: a Value of of In- | of Per- 
Oper- |Quarries,\Qperation and| Products | crease | Sons En- 
ators and Development 1902-9 | gaged 
Wells 
All Industries (Continen- 
RAL E) Sa ciina ae tine 19,983 i[ ise wees. $1,042,642,693) $1,238,410,322 52.4 |1,139,332 
FoueEts: ‘ 
Coal, anthracite...... 192 423 139,324,467 149,180,471 95.8 | 178,004 
Coal, bituminous. 3,503 6,013 395,907,026] 427,962,464 38.2 | 592,677 
Petroleum and natural : 
7,793 | 166,320 135,638,644; 185,416,684 72.0 62,172 
10 10 96,034 109,047)........ 203 
176 483 74,071,830 106,947,082 63.4 55,176 
TAaAe 160 368 107,679,212 134,616,987 94.4 55,258 
Precious meta 
Deep mines. 1,604 2,845 68,764,692 83,885,928 0.4 37,755 
Placer mines 678 880 6,810,482 10,237,252 92.2 5,436 
Lead and zine 977 1,142 24,453,299 31,363,094 95.7 24,397 
Quicksilver. 12 12 18,861 868,458 .0 640 
Manganese. . 3 8 21,725 20,435 ak 
Burne Sron1 3,988 4,603 63,641,585 75,992,908 
imestone 1,665 1,916 23,875,507 29,832,492 
Granite 707 826 16,192,138 18,997,976 
Sandstone 595 677 6,626,438 7,702,423 
| IMR DIG os Gracata ec mtevens's ais 77 108 4,842,835 6,239,120 
. Bate concen vou es 185 219 5,831,256 6,054,174 
IPTADTOONW <.. .hiilenaiele-s 196 220 5,090,538 5, ‘578, 317). . 
Bluestone............ 563 637 1,182,873 1,588,406 
rz MIscELLANEOUS 
[DOSEOS sac. Sh ne yernte 5 20 72,747 65,140 0 
| : Asphaltum and _ bitu- 
. minous rock........ 12 19 301,673 466,461 0 
PBANV DEB ins ware Hinvevtie ee 23 42 176,967 224,766 10.6 372 
‘ MS BUEEILG, (Fiore 5 etal eeare 10 10 316,221 670,829] 423.2 726 
Buhrstones and mill- 
; BHONEB x ewes nye aeiecy s 14 14 18,354 34, —42.4 79 
MUR meth aren lates ene kes 261 336 2,289,198 2,945,948) 42.9 4,351 
Corundum and emery. 4 6 uf 18,185} —82.6 19 
Peldspars (sib lela 22 28 238,896 271,437 8.4 363 
PIMOTSDAT cs AU pi .ereial sinus 13 15 319,426 288,509 4.7 |, 376 
Fuller’s earth......... 16 21 274,776 315,762} 221.7 380 
Gareth thie. ess 3 4 98,206 101,920] —23.3 120 
Graphitess cviiiie a's so 19 20 328,690 344,130 51.3 436 
Grindstones.......... 13 25 339,261 413,296] —38.1 430 
NY PSOE RU iran ciacceraiaia ce 78 222 4,905,662 5,812,810} d178.2 4,215 
Tutusotinl @arthrs, « ii) 14 16 61,083 75,50: 207.5 99 
Magnesite............ 6 13 62,444 68,463]........ 84 
GAR] a iaitic hisiavaxstateee ak 3 3 17,812 13,307 4.4 38 
Mica saiaeyeorkomon 73 78 182,828 206,794 74.0 608 
- Mineral pigments. .... 23 26 115,860 151,015} —58.2 246 
Monazite and zircon. . 4 4 50,909 C4472) sansa 34 
Oilstones, scythestones, 4 
and whetstones..... 21 45 99,259 206,028 80. 232 
Phosphate rock....... 70 153 7,421,430 10,781,192} 119.0 8,573 
Precious stones. ...... 23 27 95,908) 5,464; —4, 145 
RWG 2 Sah ese ae oe 3 4 6,087 30,097]. ....... 25 
PyTibGs i. fv eure Sukomes 11 12 734,355 676,984/........ 1,160 
Quarts. Lvias thai weor kilos 14 14 155,418 231,025 23.3 208 
RUDI hates saline ote sta 4 4 4,538,389 4,432,066) ¢€439.4 460 
Tale and soapstone. . 39 46 1,036,371 1,174,516 3.2 1,452 
ETO wei nas hte cA cae 4 7 42, QO BOT! as. Givens 73 
PUN SSOBH stuns oh ieiaas 22 116 365,780 563,457] 9,330.2 227 
Aut Ornpr INDUSTRIES b. 10 27 740, 874 778,938) —60.3. 560 


the several industries, 
orax, 2; chromite, 2; mangan- 


a Includes 326 persons, who could not be aap parr amon 

6 Includes enterprises as follows: Antimony, 1; bismuth, 1; 
iferous iron, 2; nickel and cobalt, 1; and tin, 1 

ce Includes “traprock. 

d Includes tripoli and pumice. 

e Includes pyrite. 

fA minus sign. denotes a decrease. 
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succeeded in overcoming this dif_i- 
culty. The essential conditions for 
condensation seem to be purity of 
the gas and vapor, including free- 
dom from carbon dioxide. LElectro- 
thermic spelter is being made com- 
mercially at Trollhattan and Sarps- 
borg, in Scandinavia, while W. McA. 
Johnson is making a few hundred 
pounds per day at Hartford, Conn. 
However, we are still a long way 
from knowing whether electric smelt- 
ing is going to offer any advantage 
over the old method. 
Hydrometallurgy—No substantial 
progress appears to have been made 


CENSUS OF MINES 


Preliminary figures of the census 
of mines and quarries of Dec. 31, 
1909, were published in September. 
The most important returns are thus 
summarized by the Bureau of the 
Census: 

Operators and Expenditures.—In 
1909 in the United States, exclusive 
of Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico and 
other outlying non-contiguous terri- 
tory, 23,682 operators conducted 
27,240 mines and quarries and 166,- 
448 petroleum and natural gas wells. 
Of these operators, 19,933 operated 
enterprises which were productive in 
1909, while 3,749 operators were en- 
gaged solely in development work. 
The total expenditures connected with 
the operations of the 19,933 produc- 
tive enterprises in 1909 were $1,042,- 
642,693. Of this amount, $586,774,- 
079 was paid to wage earners and 
$53,393,551 was paid to salaried em- 
ployees for services. Supplies and 
materials utilized, including cost of 
fuel and rent of power, were valued 
at $247,866,304; royalties and rent 
of mines amounted to $63,973,585; 
contract work amounted to $28,887,- 
898; and miscellaneous expenses, in- 
cluding taxes, rent of offices and 
other sundry expenses, to $61,747,276. 

Value of Products—The gross 
-value of products of mines and quar- 
ries, including petroleum and natural 
gas wells, in 1909 was $1,238,410,322. 
This amount includes a duplication 
of $29,318,316, representing the value 
of ore and natural gas produced by 
one operator and used as material 
by another. With this amount de- 


with the “bisulphite process,’ which 
has been exploited in Europe. The 
Bretherton process has been the sub- 
ject of experimentation in California, 
and attention has been given to the 
Isherwood process at a works near 
New York. Mr. Keating of the 
Bully Hill Copper Co. has also been 
experimenting in the leaching of 
zine and precipitation electrically, 
and has succeeded in obtaining a 
satisfactorily dense cathode deposit. 
All of this work has added to knowl- 
edge, without, however, promising 
definitely any considerable commer- 
cial advantage. 


AND QUARRIES, 1909 


ducted from the gross value there re- 
mains $1,209,092,006 as the net value 
of the products. Of the total value of 
products, $1,047,299,645, or 84.6 per 
cent., was produced by 1,422, or 7.1 
per cent. of the total number of 
operators. 

In the distribution of the value of 
products by states, Pennsylvania, 
with a product valued at $349,059,- 
786, or 28.2 per cent. of the product. 
of all states, ranked first. Of Penn- 
sylvania’s products, bituminous and 
anthracite coal contributed $296,424,- 
311, or 84.9 per cent. of the total for 
the state. Other states with a prod- 
uct of over $25,000,000, with the 
value of their products, were as fol- 
lows: Illinois, $76,658,974; West 
Virginia, $76.287.889: Michigan, 
$67.714,479; Ohio, $63,767,112; Cali- 
fornia, $63,382,454; Minnesota, $58,- 
664,852; Montana, $54,991,961; Colo- 
rado, $45,680,135; Arizona, $34,217,- 
651; Missouri, $31,667,525; Okla- 
homa, $25,637,982. 

Persons Engaged in the Industry. 
—The total number of persons en- 
gaged in connection with producing 
mines, quarries and wells, as reported 
on Dee. 15, 1909, or nearest represen- 
tative day, was 1,139,332, of whom 
wage earners numbered 1,065,283, 
proprietors and firm members 29,922, 
and salaried employees 44,127. In: 
mines, quarries and wells, for which 
development work only was carried 
on there were a total of 27,616 per- 
sons, of whom 21,499 were wage 
earners. Of the total number of 
persons, 1,166,948, employed in pro- 
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ductive and non-productive mines, 
1,158,775 were men 16 years of age 
and over, and 8,173 were boys under 
16 years of age. 

Capital Invested——The total capi- 
tal invested in all mining enterprises 
on Dec. 31, 1909, as reported, was 
$3,662,527,064, of which $3,380,525,- 
841 was invested in productive en- 
terprises and $282,001,223 in those 
in which development work only was 
carried on. 

Growth of the Industry Since 1902. 
' —For those mining industries for 
which statistics are included in the 
census reports for both 1909 and 
1902, the value of products increased 
from $771,486,926 to $1,175,475,001, 
or 52.4 per cent., while the payments 
for salaries and wages increased 
from $401,225,547 to $625,610,068, or 
55.9 per cent. 

The most important absolute in- 
crease in value of products occurred 
in the coal industry, the value of 
products of this industry increasing 
from $366,600,000 in 1902 to $550,- 
500,000 in 1909. The value of bi- 
tuminous coal, exclusive of coke, 
which was not included among min- 


ing products in 1902, increased from 
$195,934,190 in 1902 to $302,796,278 
in 1909, while the value of anthracite 
increased from $41,623,406 to $96,- 
900,406. A portion of this latter 
increase is doubtless due to the fact 
that in 1909, on account of the strike, 
the figures for the production of an- 
thracite coal did not represent nor- 
mal conditions. Other important in- 
creases in value of product were: 
petroleum and natural gas from 
$102,034,590 to $175,527,807; iron 
from $65,460,985 to $106,947,082; 
copper from $51,178,036 to $99,493,- 
799. 

Mining Industry in Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Porto Rico.—In Alaska in 1909 
there were 673 operators who em- 
ployed 8,025 persons in the mining 
industry. The total expenses of these 
operators amounted to $13,220,200, 
while the capital invested was re- 
ported as $47,749,164. The total 
value of products was $16,933,427, of 
which amount $16,327,752 consisted 
of gold and silver. In Hawaii and 
Porto Rico the total value of product. 
for the 18 operators reported was 
only $26,414. 


STATISTICS OF MINERAL PRODUCTION 
I, WORLD’S PRINCIPAL MINERAL PRODUCTS, 1900-11 


(In metric tons) 


(The Mineral Industry) 


1905 


1900 1907 1909 1910 1911 
METALS: 

Aluminum.... 7,339 16,810 32,529 24,292 23,000; 44,700 
Antimony!.... 4,122 TAIZ 8,167 12,047 TZ GOAN rau emus 
Copper....... 491,435 698,931 724,120 854,758 877,494 880,098. 
Wea sis). skcaisles 770,082 884,986 939,321 1,003,243 971,492) 984,646 
Manganese ore.| 1,589,075] 2,028,560 2,922,402 2,621,166 ZOE TOL naa slaves 

Boekel... a0: 7,8 133,869 11,340 94,8: 132,336].......... 
Pig iron. ...... 39,599,457] 54,054,783] 60, 680,014 61,217,064) 65,860,084) 63,251,732 
Platinum?..... 212,900) 200,768: rt 198,330 286,952]... 0.0650 
Quicksilver. i 3,308) 3,331 3,2 3,801 BY Gc ire ear 

Bteclinars sinmeiet 28,727,239] 43,900,648 51,273'340 53,499,974| 58,622,773) 58,377,286 
yh PA ee Ae 82,117, 100,795 99,86 109,637 05,764 105,755 
WAR idk waceies 465,438 563,565 737,108 784,199 815,805 877,697 

Ras Swarts 

Asphaltum.. 322 353,8 519,614 ; 511,217]... Sa 
Com... steve ‘1765, 138, 033 928,049, 35 1,098,468,506| 1,083, 006, 576 1,143, 739, 902)... 
Graphite 5047 105,889 135 93,461 
Petroleum..... 19, abe reat 29,878,112) 36, 405, 790); 39, 197. 385| 44,236,973] 44 659,338 
Phosphate rock} 2,795,149] 3,845,552 4 1492), 594 4,441,043 4,007,963} 4 '979,073 
PIBLD Savers’ ae is ate 12,020,633] 13, 229, 081 13,982,776 pe ie. | Seed eee nnn) 
Sulphur....... 581,282 830,609 »911 RPOS Ne civ's ove wpe iwia't <i cytes wae * 


1 Figures are for Austria, China, France, Hungary, Italy, and Japan. 


2 Troy ounces. Statistics from Mineral Resources of the United 


tates. 
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II, 


Coau 
Australasia 
Austria-Hungary 


CoprEeR 
DASISOB: Fest, o's nln mains a 
haste Hucaert Aap hist 
Bolivia 


nc Ne Mana 
Sweden 


Lrap 
Australasia (a) 


PSO BUY alate esays be petaiks si ahavs 
United Kingdom 
Uni 

Other 


PETROLEUM 
Dutch East Indies, 
Galicia . 


Pic Iron 
Austria-Hungary 
Belgium 
Canada 


United Kingdom 
United States 


(In metric tons) 
(The Mineral Industry) 


1900 1905 1907 
7,599,269) 8,255,250} 10,581,009 
39,027,929} 40,725,000) 40,112,530 
23,462,817) 21,844,200) 23,705,190 
33,404,298] 36,048,264] 36,753,627 
149,788,256| 173,663,774 | 205,542,688 
7,429,457) 11,895, ;000| 13,716,488 
14,759,866 17,120,000 21,207,500 
228,772,886/239,888,928|267,828,276 
243,414,164/351,120,625/435,483,938 
17,879,289] 27,468,122) 33,087,260 
6,828 7,442 6,838 
23,368 34,483 41,910 
1,377 1,346 1,062 
2,134 2,032 21,035 
8,595 21,595 540 
26,016 29, 126 28,863 
eral Cate wets | datas aw SE 1,388 
20,635 22,492 20,818) 
2,797 2,997 3,353 
28,285 35,944 40,183 
22,473 65,449 57,491 
2,929 2,316 1,758 
3,998 6,406 7,122 
8,353 12,213 20,681 
8,128) 9,515 15,930 
53,718 45,527 50,470 
457 1,385 1,577 
274,933 397,069 398,930 
3,194 095 2, 
87,100 104,639 97,000 
10,650 12,968 13,598 
16,365 22,885 27,450) 
28,648 25,391 21,660 
15,210 24,100 24,800 
121,513 152,590 164,079 
16,396 13,729 13,814 
23,673 19,097 22,978 
63,827 101,196 76,158 
172,530 185,693 185,800, 
35, 28,494 35,730 
253,204 290,472 322,854 
5,552 5,6 5,868) 
ile spayesiccetapate 1,062,224} 2,200,000 
Ronis pidrecinters 794,862) 1,176,000 
151,523 581,519 87,000) 
250,000 614,870| 1,129,097 
10,524,919) 7,505,637} 8,435,708 
8,262,406) 18,969,000 22 287,985 
7112 50,000) ° 590,000 
1,311,949) 1,372,300} 1,405,000 
1,161,180) 1,310,290! 1,427,940 
87,612 475,491 590,444 
2,714,298] 3,077,000} 3,588,949 
549,665) 10,987,623) 13,045,769 
23, 31, 32, 
2,296,191| 2,125,000) 2,768,220 
89,788 83,100 85, 
526,868 531,200 603,100) 
9,003,046) 9,746,221) 10,082,638 
14,009,870] 23,340,258] 26,193,863 
625,000) 655,000 56,900 


1909 


11,257,898 
39,842,749 
23,561,125 
37,971,858 
217,322,270 
14,019,626 
24,083,000 
263,774,822 
402,981,688 
35,422,502 


10 
24,433,528 
10,000 


1,958,786 


9,818,916 
26,108,199 
550,000 


(a) Pig lead smelted in New South Wales and Queensland. 
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1910 
—_— 


12,247,734 
38,006,840. 
23,127,230 
38,570,473 
221,986,376 
14,794,208 
24,572,403 
264,505,207 
445,816,040 
58,805,832 


1,491,600 


28; 331, ‘000 
1,328,880 


2,010,000 
1,803,500 
752,053 
4,032,459 
14,793,325 
2 10 


10,380,723 
27,636,687 
25,000 


MINERAL PRODUCTION BY PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES, 1900-11 


1911 


12,096,030 
40,116,743 
23,112,062 
234,059,061 
16,020,000 
268,029,000 
455,720,550 _ 
12,612,029 


4,410, nee 


24, 027, 783 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION BY PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES—Continued 


1900 1905 1907 1909 1910 1911 
StTrEL 
Austria-Hungary...... 1,145,654) 1,188,000; 1,195,500) 1,969,538; 2,154,832) 2,475,437 
Belgium. catac or 655,199| 1,023,500) 1,183,500} 1,370,000) 1,449,500) 1,537,000 
CANAGHA. Seles stersicarerale 23,954 403,449 516,300 766,795 835,478: 880,278 
GANGS ysis sr ticresiacpine 1,565,164) 2,210,284) 2,677,805| 3,034,571] 3,506,497) 3,668,678 
Germany...... Recersiste 6,645,869} 10,066,553) 12, '063,632| 12,049,834] 13,698,638 15, 019,333 
BERD cr dars alanis etiam 115,887 117,300 115,000 661,600 635,000 "646,500 
| RRRSRSEE Gc 00e div pipe Cie 2,217,752) 1,650,000 2,076,000 2,471,000 2,350,000} 2,519,000 
= PAINS 2 ess a arn ape 144,355 237,864 247,100 227,000 219,000 228,230 
oe Sweden.:. 2... sc. nees 300,536 340,000 443,000 310,600 468,600 458,200 
United Kingdom...... 5,130,800} 5,983,691) 6,627,112} 5,975,734| 6,476,791] 6,565,321 
United States......... 10,382,069] 20, aon 291) 23,733,391| 24,338,302) 26,512,437) 24,054,309 
Other countries....... 400,000 426,000 405,000 325,000 315,000 325,000 
Zinc 
VANISUT A eh actearate, ioteneveccra 6,742 9,204 11,208 12,638 13,305 13,925 . 
ROhetwin s 67s deae.y oleae > 119,315 142,555 154,492 167,100 172,578 195,102 
Wranceiidai ta eas 36,305 43,200 49,733 49,718 51,527 55,170 
Germanys ./. pte tina sfe 155,799 198,208 208,195 219,766 227,754 235,776 
rovend csc tee ea 845 13,550 14,990 19,548 20,975 22,734 
021) ES pace lean eaten aa 88 a. a a 
oe Hace ees ok wale 5,963 7,520 10,409 7,949 8,128 9,652 
sateen Uap 5,611 6,184 6,000 6,400 6,604 9,053 
Seed Kingdom...... 30,207 50,125 55,595 59,350 63,587 67,907 
United States......... -» 111,794 183,014 226,398 241,730 251,348 268,378 


(a) Included in Austria, 


III. WORLD’S PRODUCTION AND COINAGE OF PRECIOUS METALS, 1841-1911 
(Report of the Director of the Mint) 


Goup SILVER Commercial 
Prriop Ratio of 
Fine Ounces Value Fine Ounces Value Silver to 
Gold 
PRODUCTION: 
1841-1850 errer -+| 1,760,602 | $36,393,000 | 25,090,342 | $32,440,000 
1851-1855 (average). . 6,410,324 | 132,513,000 | 28,488,597 36,824,000 
1856-1860 eee --| 6,486,262 | 134,083,000 | 29,095,428 | 37,618,000 
1861-1865 (average) . . 5,949,582 | 122,989,000 35,401,972 | 45,772,000 
1866-1870 (average) . . 6,270,086 | 129,614,000 | 43,051,583 | 55,663,000 
1871-1875 (average) . . 5,591,014 | 115,577,000 | 63,317,014 81,864,000 
1876-1880 itachi, ere 5,543,110 | 114,586,000 78,775,602 | 101,851,000 
1881-1885 nil os 4,794,755 | 99,116,000 | 92,003,944 | 118,955,000 
1886-1890 (average) . . 5,461,282 | 112,895,000 | 108,911,431 | 140,815,000 
1891-1895 (average) . . 7,882,565 | 162,947,000 | 157,581,331 | 203,742,000 
1896-1900 (average). .| 12,446,939 | 257,301,100 | 165,693,304 | 214,229,700 
1901 - 12,625,527 | 260,992,900 | 173,011,283 | 223,691,300 
1902 14,354,680 | 296,737,600 | 162,763,483 210,441,900 
1903 . 15,852,620 | 327,702,700 | 167,689,322 | 216,810,300 
1904. 16,804,372 | 347,377,200 | 164,195,266 | 212,292,900 
1905. 18,396,451 | 380,288,700 | 172,317,688 | 222,794,500 
1906 . 19,471,080 | 402,503,000 | 165,054,497 | 213,403,800 
1907. 19,977,260 | 412,966,600 | 184,206,984 | 238,166,600 
1908 . 21,422,244 | 442,476,900 | 203,131,404 | 262,634,500 
1909 . 21,969,303 | 454,145,700 | 210,453,431 | 272,101,400 
1910. 21,996,297 | 454,703,900 | 222,879,362 | 288,167,300 
c 1911. 22,222,352 | 459,377,300 | 225,372,844 | 121,701,000 
OINAGE: 
1873-1880 (average) . . 8,665,153 | 179,124,608 | 91,460,904 | 118,252,482 
1881-1890 (average) . . 5,898,643 | 121,935,781 97,881,838 | 126,554,296 


1891-1900 (average) . 13,707,461 | 283,358,375 | 116,010,359 | 149,993,192 
1901. 12,001,537 | 248,093,787 | 107,439,666 | 138,911,891 
10,662,098 | 220,405,125 | 149,826,725 | 193,715,362 
11,634,166 | 240,499,547 | 161,159,508 | 211,795,829 
22,031,285 | 455,427,085 | 136,518,406 | 176,508,646 
11,898,037 | 245,954,257 | 134,062,314 | 173,333,093 
17,721,058 | 366,326,788 | 120,339,501 | 155,590,466 
19,921,014 | 411,803,902 | 171,561,490 | 221,816,867 
15,828,573 | 327,205,649 | 151,352,824 | 195,688,499 
15,153,116 | 313,242,714 | 87,728,951 | 118, (427,331 
22,004,542 | 454,874,248 | 78,786,842 | 108,915,627 |.......... : 
Ch Pee oi 372,143,555 | 117,237,838 148,156,282 Pree Th < 
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IV. MINERAL PRODUCTION OF THE UNITED STATES, 1900-11 
(United States Geological 


1900 1905 
MeErALs: 

Tron ore...long tons|.......... 42,526,133 

Tron, pig.. .long tons) 13,789,242) 22,992,380 

Steel .. long tons} 10,188,329} 20,023,947 

. troy ounces} 57,647,000) 56,101,600 
troy ounces} 3,829,897) 4,265,742 
PE pounds/606,117,166/901,907,843 
. short tons 324 2,000 
short tons 123,886 203,849 

Gulckalior flasks 28,31 30,451 

Aluminum... -pounds a7,150,000| 11,347,000 

Antimonial lead sh.t.|........../.cccce cee 

Platinum .. .troy oz. 400 318 

Non-Metats: 

Fuels: : ; 
Bitum. coal b.sh. t.!212,316,112/315,062,785 
Penn. anthracite.1.t.| 51,221,353} 69,339,152 
Coke. ..;shorttons},......... 32,231,129 
Petroleum...barrels} 63,620,529|134,717,580 

Structural Materials: 

Cement.....barrels) 17,231,150] 40,102,308 
Lime... .short tons}.......... 2,984,100. 
Sand & gravel. sh.t.|.......... 22,144,633 
Abrasive Materials: 

Corundum and em- 

ery....short tons 4,305 2,126 
Garnet...short tons 3,185 5,050 
Pumice. .short tons|.......... 1,832 

Chemical Materials: 

Arsenious oxide. Ibs.|.......... 1,507,386 
Borax (crude) .sh. t. 25,837 1034 
Bromine... .pounds 521,444) 1, 192, 758 
Fluorspar..sh. ton. 18,450 57,385 
Gypsum .short tons 594,462] 1,043,202 
Phosphate rock.|.t.| 1,491,216! 1,947,190 
Pyrite... .long tons pipet 253,000 
Sulphur ..long tons 3,525 181,677 
Salt........barrels| 20, $69, 342) 25,966,122 

Pigments: 

Barytes. .short tons 67,680 48,235 
Mineral paints.sh.t. 57,426 63,521 
Zine oxide. ...sh. t. 48,840 68,603: 
Miscellaneous: 
Asbestos.short tons 1,054 3,109 
Asphalt. .short tons 54,389 115,267 
Bauxite.. .long tons 23,184 48,129 
Chromic iron ore... 
long tons 140 22 
Feldspar.short tons 24,821 35,419 
Fuller’s earth .sh, t. 9,698 25,178 
Glassiwand:.). eh. tals. wkend. 1,060,334 
Graphite.. .sh. tons 3,365 24,97 
Magnesite. “sh. tons 2,252 3,933 
Manganese ore . 1. t. 11,771 4,118 
Manganiferous ore . 
OMG TOMEN pic ase) iki g (ell! ac niasarave eaters 
Maga sie). pounds} 11,450,283} 3,176,875 
Mineral waters. 
gallons sold 47,558,784) 46,544,361 
Quartz ..short tons) 32,495 51,145 
Tale and soapstone. 0,134 
short tons 27,943 . 
Tale, fibrous. .sh. t. 63,500) 56,500! 
Thorium minerals 
(monazite) and 
zircon... .pounds 908,006} 1,352,418 
Tungsten ore. .sh. t. 40 803 


Survey) 

1907 1909 1910 1911 
51,720,619| 51,155,437} 56,889,734 40,989,808 
25,781,361|  25,795,471| 27,303,567| 23,257,288 
23'362'594| 23'955,021| 26/094,919|  23,675/501 
56,504,700| 541721500} 57,137,900) 60,399,400 

4,822°129| 4822/1290] —-4657,017| 4,687,053 
808,996,491] 1,092,951,624| 1,080,159,509| 1,097,232,749 
65,1663 354,18: 372,227 406,148 
223,745 230,225 252/479 271,621 
21,567 21,075 20,601 21,256 
a17,211,000| 34,210,000) 47,734,000; + 46,125/000 
"910 12/896 14, ‘078 

357 638 773 940 
394,759,112} 379,744,257| 417,111,142} 405,757,101 
76,432/421| 72/384/249| 75,433,246| 80,771,488 
40,779,564| 39,315,065} _41,708,810| 35,551,489 
166,095,335] 183,170,874] 209,557,248| 220,449,391 
52,230,342]  66,689,715| 77,785,141] 79,547,958 
3,092,524  31484/974|  3505,954| —«3/392/915 
40,664/622|  58,461)100|  67,949,347| 65,308,273 
1,069 1,580 1,028 659 

7,058 2/972 3,814 4,076 

8,112 15/103] - 23/271 21,687 
3,502,000 2,428,000} +—-2,994,000| + —-6, 264,000 
52/850 41,434 42,357 3,330 
1,379,496 569,725 245/437 651,541 
49,486 50,742 69,427 87,048 
1,751,748]  2,252/785|  2,379,057| —-2,823;970 
2'265,343| -2/330;152| 21654/988| 3,053,279 

247/387 247/070 241,612 301,458 

293/106 239/312 255,534 265,664 
29,704,128]  30,107,646| 30,305,656) 31,183,968 

FO ieee 
75,56 : ; 
71,784 68,974 58,481 t 143,350 
653 3,085 3,693 7,604 
223,861 228,655 260,080 360,004 
97,776 129,101 148,932 155,618 
290 598 205 120 
91,799 76,539 81,102 92,700 
32/851 33/486 32,822 40,697 
1,187/296| 1,104,451] —-1,461,089| —«:1,538,666 
29,27 8124 38,74 3,618 
7,561 9,465 12,443 9,375 
5,604 1,544 2258 2,457 
103,844 68,654 61,101 44,437 
3'555| -9,989,582| 10,606,190} 8,911,201 
52,060,520| 64,674,486] 62,030,125] 63,923,119 
33,192 5,469 63,577 87,943 
72,010 81802 79006 81,521 
67,800 48,536, 71,710 62,030 
548,152 543,931 * 99,301 3,208 
1,640 1,619 1; 1,139. 


a Consumption. 


6 Including brown coal and lignite, and anthracite mined elsewhere than in 
Pennsylvania, c Short tons, 
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1905 


$75,165,604 
382}450,000 
34,221,976 
$8,180,700 
139,795,716 
28,690,000 
24,054,182 
1,103,120 
3,246,300 


334,658,294 
141,879,000 
72,476,196 
84,157,399 
41,562,855 


149,697,188 
35,931,533 
10,941,680 
10,115,915 
63,798,748 


777,606 


244, 546 


32,210 
1,019,154 
178,914 
362,488 
3,029,227 
6,763,403 
938,492 
3,706,560 
6,095,922 


148,803 
1,697,130 
5,520,240 


178,588 
6,491,251 
104,109 
637,062 
445,000 


163,908 


1900 
METALS 
Iron ore......---+ $66,590,504 
Tron, pig (a) ...... 259,944,000 
MUI VEL ecole ciein esa 35,741,100 
MGGIG  sarste sence om 79,171,000 
ADODDEP: 5 /<.0 6) ais ries 98,494,039 
ING DS ae SStaerua aes 23,561,688 
BAGG erste ae fntatuve abt 10,654,196 
‘Quicksilver 1,302,586 
Aluminum. 1,920,000 
‘Antimonial lead's:a].o2c08e cachet sings 
Platinum ........ 2,500 
Non-Metats: (a) 
Fuels: : 
Bituminous coal. |220,930,313) 
Penn, anthracite.| 85,757,851 
IOS cna wes sl sed wee 
Petroleum ...... 75,989,313 
Watural 24S pr. oie <c)cc. spelen cs 
Structural Mat’ials: : 
Clay products ..|} 96,212,345 
Cement. ....... 13,283,581 
Tumse. oo Saas 6,797,496 
Sand and gravel.|.......... 
StOAe - Jean 36,970,777 
Abrasive Materials: 
Grindstones .... 710,026 
‘Corundum and 
CMETY.cje. sos 102,715 
GArnGt Seton 123,475 
BPUTMEG We oa rein ra} acars ere 
Oilstones, etc... 174,087 
‘Chemical Materials: 
Arsenious eRe eee ue 
Borax (crude) . 1,018,251 
Bromine. ...... 140,790 
Fluorspar ...... 94,500 
Gypsumiss snes 1,627,203 
Pe eohats rock .| 5,359,248 
POTE od yen 749,991 
Sulphur ........ 88,100 
BAM ei ened 6,944,603 
Pigments: 
Barytes (crude) . 188,089 
Mineral paints, . 644,089 
Zinc oxide ...... 3,667,210 
Miscellaneous 
Asbestos ....... 16,310 
Asphalt. ....... 415,958 
Bauxmte:ge J... 89,676 
Chromic iron ore 14 
Feldspar....... 180,971 
Fuller’s earth... 67,535 
Gries PEN Patiala leon sin ke ass 
‘Graphite ....... 197,579 
Magnesite ...... 19,333 
Manganese ore. . 100,289 
Magniferous ore.|........-. 
Mica ccs sss 147,960 
Mineral waters. . 6,245,172 
Quartz......... , 86,351 
Tale & soapstone 383,541 
Tale, fibrous... . 499, "500 
Thorium minerals 
(monazite), & 
wirCOD....-.-+ 48,805 
Tungsten ore.... 11,040 


268,676 


1907 1909 1910 1911 
$131,996,147|$109,964,903|$140,735,607|$86,419,830 
529,958,000] 419,175,000| 425,115,235|327,334,624 
37,299,700| 28,181,681| 30,568,773| 32,615,700 
90,435,700] 99,673,400| 96,269,100] 96,890,000 
173'799'300| 142,083,711] 137,180,257|137,154,092 
38,707,596] 30,460,168| 32,755,976| 36,553,320 
26,401,910} 24,864'300| 27,267,732| 30,964,794 
28,931 957,859 8,153] 977,989 
4,926,948]  6,575,000| —8,955,700| 8,084,000 
1/322/985| 1,231,019] 1,338,090] 1,380,556 
0,589 15,950 5,277| | 40,890 
451,214,842| 405,486,777| 469,281,719|451,177,484 
163,584,056| 149,181,587| 160,275,302) 175,189,392 
111,539/126| 89,965,483| 99,742/701| 84,130,849 
120,106,749| 128,328,487] 127,896,328|134,044,752 
54'222/399| 63,206,941| 70,756,158| 74,127,534 
158,942,369] 166,321,213) 170,115,974|162,236,181 
55,903,851| 53,610.563| 68,752,092| 66,705,136 
12/656,705| 13,846,072| 13,894'962| 13/689,054 
13/2421002| 17,173/615| 19,520,919] 19,614,850 
71/105,805| 71,345,199| 76,520,584| 77,108,567 
896,022 804,051 796,294| 907,316 
12,204 18,185 15,077 6,778 
211,686 102/315 113/574, 121,748 
33,818 33,439 94943 4 
264,188] 214/019 228/649] 214/991 
163,000 52,946 52,305 73,408 
1,121/520| 1,534;365| 1,201/842| 1,569,151 
195,281 57,60 41,684] | "110902 
287,282 291747| 430,196] 611,447 
4,942'264| 5,906,738] 6,523,029] 6,462,035 
10,653,558) 10,772,120) 10,917,000) 11,900,693 
94949}  11028/157 608} 1,164,871 
5,142'850|  4,432/066 4,608 11 4,787,049 
7'608,323| 8,343,831] 7,900,344| 8,345,692 
o2Qh777) 209,737) 121,746] 122,702 
984,935]  2,373)805| 2,174,735 
6,490,660| 6,156,755] 5,325,636 i 7,842,583 
11,899 62,603 68,357} _ 119,935 
2,826,489 2,138/273] 3,080,67| 3,828,751 
480,330 79,447 716,258 0,649 
31640 8,300 21729 1,629 
558944| 424'602 502}452| 579,008 
291,773 301,604) 293,709) 383,124 
1,250,067| 1,163,375} 1,516,711| 1,543,733 
96,970 45,509 77.176| 288/465 
22/683 37,860 74/658 ; 
63/369 19,675 221892} 24'586 
259,473 215,925 186,765} 115,918 
392/111 280,529 337,097| 355,804 
7,331,503| 6,894,134) 6,357,590] 6,837,888 
223/801 249466 193, 55,122 
905,047| 862,002 684/213| 1,032,732 
626,000 359,957 728,180 13/286 
65,800}, 65,282! 12,006 802 
890,048], 614,370) 807,307) 407,985 


(a) “Spot” value, that is, value at the point of production. 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION BY STATES, 1900-11 


METALS: 
Sa Fane, (pounds) : 


Arizona 
Colorado 


Ss cea 


Qregon'. sass cs - 
South Dakota 
Utah 


Washington 
Other states 
Iron Orb (long tons): 


New Jersey........ 
New York..... eis 
Pennsylvania 
Tennessee 
Virginia 
Wisconsin.......... 
Tron, Pie (long tons): 
Alabama 


Tennessee. . . 
Virginia. 
Lap (short. tons) 


1900 1905 1907 1909 1910 1911 
Riahetaisea taal ote 4,900,866) 7,034,763} 4,057,142) 4,311,026) 22,314,889 
118,317,764|235,908, 150|256,778,437 |291,110,298) 297,250,538 303,202,532 

28,511,225] 16,697,489] 33,696,602] 53,568,708) 45,760,200| 35,835,651 
7,826,949} 9,404,830) 13,998,496| 11,485,631) 9,307,497; 9,791,861 

290,162) 7,321,585) 9,707,299) 7,096,132) 6,877,515) 4,514,116 
145,461,498 | 230,287, 992 219,131,503/227,005,923|221,462,984/218,185,236 
270,738,489)314,750,582|224,263,789/314,858,291|283,078,473)271,814,491 

407,535 3,292 1,998,164] 53,849,281] 64,494,640) 65,561,015 

4,169,400} 5,334,192) 10,140,140) 5,031,136) 3,784,609) 2,860,400 
pra ATS ar Ea hee aT CRE 19,475,119) 19,207,747] 16,691,777) 18,965,143 
18,354,726] 58,153,393] 66,418,370/101,241,114 125,185,455) 142,340,215 

395,271 722,026 894,424 984,015 787,148 774,144 

202,856 130,192 128,871 127,082 165,113 142,938 

765,109 928,660 815,288] 1,001,625 988,854 982,544 

1,394,622| 1,243,291) 1,010,921) 1,056,923 992,967 926,568 
83,433 52,0. 0,754 65,031 50,113 56,563 
227,266 236,52! 167,987 181,427 179,974 153,341 
97,050 259,246 745,507 792,752 913,015 917,605 
40,292 12,858 15,964 12,230 23,084 30,955 
81,980 60,222 59,124 40,104 32,960 28,988 
298,842 334,460 200,185 318,026 260,266 359,444 
192,155 248,691 247,758 203,836 208,627 227,834 
34,743 17,899 12,689 20,754 38,992 24,407 
16,278 19,645 12,225 6,333 8,431 23,547 
2,759,247| 3,782,831! 4,039,453) 4,321,252) 4,801,275) 3,955,582 
9,926,727| 10,885,902} 11,830,342) 11,900,384) 13,303,906) 8,944,393 
9,834,399) 21,735,182] 28,969,658] 28,975,149] 31,966,769) 23,398,406 
44,247 526,271 49,760 543,720 521,832 359,721 
441,485) 1,139,937) 1,375,020). 1,015,333] 1,287,209) 1,057,984 
877,684 08,717 37,287 6,889 9,799 14,929 
594,171 734,770 813,690 657,795 732,247 469,728 
Paya 7-20 eee 786,856 837,847 903,377 610,871 
746,105 859,283 838,744} 1,067,436) 1,149,551 559,763 
1,184,337; 1,604,062} 1,686,674) 1,763,617) 1,969,770) 1,617,150 
1,363,383) 2,034,483) 2,457,768) 2,467,156) 2,606,335) 2,036,081 
92,827} 1,198,068) 1,659,752) 1,733,675) . 1,895,018] 1,537,201 
2,470,910) 4,586,110) 5,250,687] 5,551,545) 5,584,279) 5,371,378 
6,365,935) 10, 579,127 11,348,549) 10,918,824) 11,014,652) 9,581,109 
* 362,190 372,692 3,106 3,845 400,269 297,594 
490,617 510,210 478,771 391,134 402,625 308,789 
82,137 56,638 48,876 29,326 
85,444 99,027 112,569 97,183 
ERC J €104,058 122,856 142,650 
48,044 44,9) 61,699 934 
a WipbsluEstere shoal Mie E roc artt a! 3,551 3,238 
2,995,500 2, 605,700} 2,903,100) 2,523,600 
941,400} 1,082,000} 1,590,000} 2,304,900 
20,483,900] 12, 942,800} 11,495,400} 8,846,300 
6,429,100] 8, 125,600 7,888,400! 6,755,900 
102,000 "253,000 331,300 17,600 
14,195,400} 13,454,700) 11,129,600) 12,034,500} 12,282, "900 11, 116, 778 
1,358,700} 5,863,500 $280,500 10,119,200} 12,366,000) 10,651,571 
434,300 354,900 599,500 324,200 9,000 1,142,335 
536,200 179,000 106,600 196,300 120,600 06,188 
477,400 417,200 05,300 408,100 364,400 442,486 
9,267,600) 10,; He 800} 11,406,900} 10,551,100) 10,445,900! 12,679, 633 
500 119,400 84,000 75, 4,900 142,196 
Biel Ssh <s'.2hn 6,599 26,077 20,121 23,238 42,233 
62,136 114,287 13,850 9,185 10,220 6,843 
14,741 11,844 141,824 140,676 140,652 127,540 
Shes Goris x mises ep ec veto on) pietale inept 4,725 12,408 22,115 
Bi cke wnt Ma etl aan alti es 13,573 16,035 20,217 15,128 
Ari etree pense Peart 1,972 5,960 7,221 7,004 
Seu ese C Ap canon, 15,273, 20,381 19,752 31,809 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION BY STATES, 1900-11—Continued 


VI. 
1900 1905 1907 1909 1910 1911 
} ees 
Non-Merva.s: 
Cement (barrels): 
California........-+ 44,565) 1,225,429).......... 3,936,581; 5,805,098) 6,317,701 
PATHS OS tno pigeelansia.s tare 240,442) 1,545,500) 2,036,093) 4,241,392) 4,459,450) 4,582,341 
NOAA. — 554s mona s 30,000; 3,127,042) 3,782,841) 7,026,081) 7,219,199 407, 
TOW AT Soke ate UGG IE ROS SIs ons oie ela Nee eee ie ek may [oops 1,952,590 
FORRSRS oo aie uo wees | 80,000 230,686|- 3,353,925) 5,334,299) 5,655,808} 4,871,903 
Michigan........... | 664,750) 2,773,283) 3,572,668) 3,212, 751| 3,687,719| 3,686,716 
AVEIRO edi ce ci chee a eee enn ete oe VOLO, OS OL s cident aie ck 3,445,076 4,455,589} 4,114,859 
New hp Bios rer ube ke 1,169,212} 3,654,777; 4,449,896] 4,046,3: geese 4,411,890 
New York. oe 465,832) 2,111,411! 2,290,955) 2,139,884| 3,296,350) 3,314,217 
ORG Mears oer ns 534,215) 1,312,977, 1,151,176) _1,813,5: 521; 1,527,670) 1,451,852 
Pennsylvania....... 4,984,417) 13,813,487) 20,393,965] 22,869, ‘614 26,675,978} 26,864,679 
Coat (short tons): ; | 
Phot: keel: eee a 8,394,275) 11,866,069) 14,250,454) 13,703,450; 16,111,462) 15,021,421 
Arkansas. dec is's tee 4 1,447,945) 1,934,673) 2,670,438) 2,377, "157| 1,905,958; 2,106,789 
Colorsdges ss irs are)e 5,244,364| 8,826,429) 10,790,236] 10,716, 936) 11,973,736| 10,157,383 
Dilinois ia taid st « 25,767,981, 38,434,363] 51,317,146] 50,904,990) 45, 900,246) 53,679,118 
WGIANE. = scale | 6,484 1086) 11,895,252) 13,985,713} 14,834, 1259) 18,389,815} 14,201,355 
LOWS. shale sews kite 5,202,939) 6,798,609) 7,574,322) 7, 757 ,762| 7,928,120} 7,331,648 
Kansas. Otic he aise 4,467,870) 6,423,979] 7,322, "449 6,986,478) 4,921,451) 6,254,228 
Kentucky... 026... | 5,328,964, 8,432,523) 10,753,124), 10,697, 384!) 14) 623,319) 13,706,839 
Maryland.......... | 4,024,688) 5,108,539) 4,023,241| 5,217,125] 4,685,795 
Michigan........-. 849,475) 1,473,211) 1,784,692) 1,534,967) 1,476,074 
DMITAB OMECD cioratayer me iereteis 3,540,103) 3,983,378) 6| 3,756,530) 2,982,433) 3,760,607 
Montana. 2270255 | 1,661,775! 1,648,832] 2,016,857) 2,553,940) 2,920, '970) 2,976,358 
New Mexico........ 1,299,299) 1,649 1933} 2,628, 959) 2,801,128) 3,508,321) 3,148,158 
ODIO ogee tote tt 18,988, 150) 25,552,950) 32,142,419) 27,939,641 34,209, 668, 30,759,986 
Oklahoma.......... | 1,922,298) 2,924,427) 3,642, 658) 3,119,377| 2,646,226) 31074,242 
Pennsyl- § wAT tea. .sle | 57,367,915) 77,659,850 85,604,312| 81,070,359) 84. ,485,236 90,464,067 
vania: ) Bitum....| 79,842,326) 118,413,637/150,143,177 137,966,791) 150, 521,526) 144,754,163 
Tennessee.......... 3,509,562 5,766,690 6,810,243) 6,358,645 7,121,380 433,156 
MOCKS <= She sivavioeiy 68,373, 1,200,684) 1,648,069) 1,824,440) 1,892,176] 1,974,593 
pedi S ts siicis were ark 1,147,027) 1,332,372! 1,947,607! 2,266,899) 2,517,809) 2,513,175 
War eine sci wrniviinae 2,393,754| 4,275,271) 4,710,895) 4,752,217) 6,507,997 864, 
Washington........ 2,474,093) 2,864,926) 3,680,532) 3,602,263) 3,911,899) 3,572,815 
West Virginia...... 22,647,207| 37,791,580} 48,091,583) 51,849,220) 61,671,019) 59,831,580 
Wyoming.......... 4,014,602} 5,602,021); 6,252,990) 6,393,109} 7,533,088) 6,744,864 
Coxe (short tons): | 
BRAINA es. cnc s he ea 2,110,837| 2,576,986} 3,021,794) 3,085,824) 3,249,027|.........- 
Colorado (d)........ 8,755} 1,378,824) 1,421,579} 1,251,805} 1,346,211).......... 
MOIS 7 ohh site eidin Lcd IA nim ae aie 0,307 372,697} 1,276,956; 1,514,504).......... 
New Mexico........ 44,774 89,638 265,125 373,967 01,646).....+. sivle 
OHIO xs eoxie ge iabre 72,116 277,130 270,634 222,711 282, S1Si. 6 ews Beraye 
Pennsylvania....... 13,357,295) 20,573,736] 26,513,214| 24,905,525, 26,315,607|.......... 
Tenmessee.......... 475,432 68,092 499 261,808 322,71 DG sinie oe ache 
Virgittia. << <5 <5 ani, 685,156) 1,499,481 1,545,280 1,347,478 1,493,655 Serres. T 
West Virginia...... 2,358,499) 3,400,593) 4,112,896 1943,948) 3,803,850).......... 
Natura Gas (values): 
California....... Pen $79,083; $133,696, $168,397; $446,933) $476,697! $800,714 
Illinois. 1,700 7,223 143,577 644,401 613,642 687,726 
Indiana 7,254,539) 3,094,134 1,572,605; 1,616,903 1,473,403) 1,192,418 
ansas. 356,900} 2,261,836) 6,198,583) 8,293,846, 7,755,367) 4,854,534 
Bentuciee es aatics odledee eho ate 7,290 380,176 485,192 56,2! 407,689 
New York 335,367 623,251 766,157| 1,222,666, 1,678,720) 1,418,767 
Ohio. = s% 2,178,234| 5,721,462) 8,718,562| 9,966,938) 8,626,954 367,347 
Oklahomiass cae s| sien nmi 130,137 417,221) 1,806,193) 3,490,704 +731,770 
Pennsylvani: 10,215,412) 19,197,336] 18,844,156] 20, 475,207; 21 ‘475, 057; 18,010,796 
West Virgini: 2,959,032) 10,075,804) 16,670,962! 17,538,565 23,816,553) 28,451,907 
Prerroteum (bbl. 
alifornia 4,324,484) 33,427,473) 39,748,375) 55,471,601) 73,010,560) 81,134,391 
Colorado 317,385 76,238 331,851 310,861 239,794 926 
Illinois. . 200, 181,084) 24,281,973) 30,898,339) 33,143,362) 31,317, "038 
ndiana. one 392) 10, O68. 1247| 5,128,037) 2,296,086) 2,159,725) 1,695,289 
as. '4,714/f12,013,495, 2,409,521! 1,263,764) 1,128,668) 1,278,819 
e 62'950 e1,217,337 €820,844 9,016 468,77: 472, 
3 sone 5,000,221! 3,059,531; 6,841,395) 10,720,420 
7,582, 1,212,300; 1,134,897! 1,053,838 952,515 
22,362,730 16 346, 660) 12,207,448 10, 632,793; 9,916,370} 8,817,112 
72 43,524,128) 47,859,218) 52,028,718} 56,069,637 
10,437,195) 9,999,306}. 91299, 403 "662 248,158 
i re ete eee 836,039) 28,136,189) 12,322,696) 9,534,467 3; 399, 266) 9,526,474 
West Virginia...... 16,195,675} 11 '578,110 9,095,296; 10, 745, '092 11,753, ‘071 9,795, 
a Includes production of Indiana. 6 Includes production of Minnesota. c Includes pro- 


duction of entire 
Tennessee. /f Ini 
cludes production for 
Virginia. 


ississippi Valley. 
cludes Soir cai of O} 
orth Carolina and South 


klahoma. 


d Includes p 
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uction of Utah. 
Included with fi 
arolina, 


+ Inclu 


e Includes production of 
s for Kansas. Ah In- 
production of West 


XX. THE MINERAL INDUSTRIES 


VII, IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF MINERALYPRODUCTS, [1900-12 
(U. 8S. Statistical Abstract) 
(000 omitted.) 


1900 | 1905 | 1907 1909 | 1910 1911 1912 
Imports: 
Antimony (ore and metal)........ $341) $363) $2,132} $815) $551) $541 $693 
Asbestos, unmanufactured........ 293 706} 1,014) 1,021; 1,122) 1,318 1,378 
.Manufactures of..............- 15 53 150 220 269 293 336 
GRIGIO 2 occ: dosha gis hie vase Ea rick 225 305 262 274 316 7A lie a A 
Cement. :.s.<s,<ee> : 
Clays or earths. 
Coala cca. sa. 
Coke. 
euhast cluding ore and matte 
anufactures Of...........5+ 
Emery and other abrasives 
Phosphates, crude........ 104 0 1 os 
Golds tec saath 44,573] 53,648 114,500) 44,003] 43,339) 73,607] 48,936 
Iron and Steel 
Troe Ores init ae terdia ccters paren sels 1,497) 1,670) 3,360} 2,714) 6,763) 6,691 6,119 
Pig iron, including rma ; 2,109} 2,989) 15,654] 3,509) 6,289) 6,056 3,679 
Scrap iron and steel. 562 174 290 61} 1,507 304 151 
Manufactures of. . 17,806) 20,346] 24,642) 18,869] 33,213) 29,623) 22,720 
Lead, ore and base bull 3,128} 3,616] 3,352) 4,436) 3,643) 4,038) 3,834 
Pig and manufactured. 27 296) 1,033 234 279 167 109 
MBG. bs cet meshes Seas c 63 7 95 56 7 56} oa ake s 
Manganese, ore and oxide o' 2,693) 1,661! 1,672) 1,243) 1,592) 1,453 1,292 
Marble and manufactures of 812} 1,308} 1,589] 1,230) 1,552) 1,477 1,384 
Nickel ore and matte 1,070) 1,205] 1,897) 2,544) 3,618} 3,946) 4,565 
Oils, mineral. 94) 1,305 329 610) 2,143 3,654 
Plaster rock 242 361 479 356 426 422) vi wees 
Platinum 1,832} 1,959) 3,419] 1,882) 3,345} 3,983 5,013 
Salt. 625 96 471 428 395 0 364 
BOR Sui iclune fomebnrv sins ase 35,256) 27,484) 42,946) 43,954) 45,217| 45,937} 47,050 
POUR ITAR Ta Aig cece sualgwierw Sihiy ae 1,224} 1,694) 2,492) 2,462) 2,626) 3,108 3,919 
GR st ers racbiretiered Gin sae ein wepwrees Rereneae 100 ALDI se Bay! a nie ae 
Tin Rano Rtas nen Ctni Wise Talavn slate sere hie 19,104} 23,378] 38,117] 26,007) 30,869) 37,935) 46,214 
BAGO OIG. tata kiaeisib. cele s seven WRN ETC AIRE 229) 1,442) 1,027) 1,139 937 727 
Manufactures of............045 171 60) 98 219 870 282 719 
Exports: 
Aluminum and manufactures of... 244 175 442 341 666) 1,330 1,144 
Asbestos and manufactures of..... 93 234 274 268 312 404 502 
Asphaltum and manufactures of... 121 291 374 425 702 868 1,170 
RODEO hee e eM is aiwisialnic ashamoaaren 163} 1,484} 1,180} 1,148) 2,292) 4,349 5,083 
LOLS HR oo Soe at i Ue Maen es ey 19,502) 29,158) 34,727] 37,316) 40,512) 45,013) 52,648 
GEESE: Peete Seer mAs Genie Rohn 1,233} 2,228} 3,013} 2,752) 3,077! 3,300 2,938 
Copper, ore and matte........... 1,009} 1,338] 1,838} 1,417) 1,304) 1,095 3,123 
Manufactures of.........-..... 57,852| 86,225] 94,762] 85,290| 88,004/103,813) 113,958 
Emery and corundum,..........- 170 347 609 592 872| 1,347 1,654 
OIDs winiscereriels'sip'aie a) e/s\2/0)0!eisiarajaldiele 48,266) 92,594) 51,399) 91,531/118,563) 22,509] 57,328 
RSRR DUPLO ie: se coe cain ainoie Minis Oe RR 21 43 266 93 302 407 452 
Tron and Steel 
BOON NONE Sein sista Whi-o resis ate heat 79| ~~ +581 674| 1,264) 1,637) 2,496 2,806 
PE Pp AROM GT 5 oywd Mine ices ia 6 havea nee 828) 1, it 816) 1,353] 2,475 2,658 
Scrap iron and steel..........- 749 270 407 281 794 1,196 
Manufactures of............... 118,039} 133,630/179, 350 148,727|177,497|227,454| 264,299 
Lead, manufactures of....... bo, 205 499 581 481 729 626 
Lime. Oh ALIAS PRE ON ag agerion 85 64 *38 81 109 FAT) e205 e tole 
Marble and Stone: : 
Unmanufactured.............. 120 227 451 239 413 BOM aise 
Manufactures of............65. 1,556] 1,055 981 956; 1,034; 1,082) ...... 
Nickel, nickel oxide and matte....| 1,219] 3,196] 3,218] 3,395) 4,532) 6,004) 8,749 
Manufactures of.............-- 97 248 12 80 DEZE wei eeeie 
Wile iminerkls wie wiae wisi es os a! 75,611| 79,793) 84,855|105,999| 99,090} 98,115} 112,472 
Phosphate. Tock ..66 Mei wees ace kle ee 6,376} 6,886] 7,363] 8,105) 7,454) 9,068] 8,982 
IBinster of WPATIA sce tivies/ae tine pase his.s er Goe 16 16 14 6 TBI sehen spee 
Ppt ini se tren aed tiles Sve Sais 61 10 51 14 43 TO5| tae 
rpapepied SIs CihiPaGte ele aie aid'se 556 653 243 153 256 20 14 
Es SE intel occa eilets pela, Sears lah ea 55 190 235 237 286 329 383 
Plea dt esis aclodoie eelhcy laieinin omnia a 56,712) 48,848] 56,739] 55,682} 55,286] 64,749] 64,890 
PRIME OBEY hy ia aie ok ncte.ele sve aie 44 1 ae 104 64 AGL kee 
Manufactures of.....,......... 387 721) 1,181 772 879 999 1,234 
Zinc, ore and dross.............. 1,205} 1,765) 1,615) 1,099 881 949 955 
Manufactures of...........-... 1,669] 1,319 528 371 196 829 1,350° 
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XXI. MANUFACTURES : 


Wittiam M. Steuart 


General Condition During the Year. 
—There was an increase in business 
confidence apparent at the opening 
of the year, and trade conditions 


_ gradually improved, becoming favor- 


able for an increased output in manu- 
factures. The ’longshoremen’s strike 
in England (see IV, Foreign Affairs) , 

labor troubles in the textile and coal- 
mining industries, both in England 
and the United States (see IV, For- 
eign Affairs, and XVII, Labor), and 
the exceedingly cold weather re- 
tarded development, but the general 
tendency during the first half of the 
year was toward an increase in pro- 
duction. The increase in business 
confidence became more pronounced as 
the year advanced. The need of re- 
plenishing depleted stocks, and of 
supplying the pressing wants of a 
growing population stimulated manu- 
factures and caused an increase in 
production, notwithstanding the po- 
litical uncertainties that were inci- 
dent to a presidential election. The 
basic industries, iron and steel, tex- 
tiles, clothing, and food products, 
with but few exceptions, showed 
steady increases, especially during the 
last half of the year. The crops 
for all the staple products were un- 
usually large, and by the close of 
the year the principal industries were 
working practically to their full ca- 
pacity. Commercial reports indicated 
that the country was entering upon 
a period of unusual industrial activ- 
ity. The production of iron, copper, 
and other metals was on a record- 
making basis, the output for the year 
being one of the largest, and there 
seemed to be a general spreading of 
activity in all branches of manufac- 
tures. The consensus of opinion 
among manufacturers seemed to be 
that the country had grown so enor- 
mously in population, consumptive ca- 


pacity, and standard of requirements 
that the necessity of administering 
to it could not be ignored; that the 
increased production would be con- 
sumed irrespective of political and 
international disturbances. Accom- . 
panying this general and almost con- 
stant increase in industrial activity 
there were, during the first nine 
months of the year, a larger number 
of business failures (11,816, with lia- 
bilities amounting to $153,544,360) 
than during the corresponding period 
of 1911, when the failures numbered 
9,944 and the liabilities amounted to 
$138,865,620. There were 2,839 fail- 
ures of manufacturing concerns, with 
liabilities amounting to $65,693,312, 
as compared with 2,544 with $61,333,- 
505 liabilities in 1911. There was 
a diminution in the number and ys 
nitude of the failures as the year 
vanced. The statistics of failures do 
not harmonize with the unmistakable 
improvement in business conditions; 
they can only be attributed to pass- 
ing conditions, and are not significant 
of the future. (See also XIII, Eeo- 
nomic Conditions and the Conduct of 
Business.) 

Magnitude of the Manufacturing 
Industry.—Under the existing law 
the federal census of manufactures 
is taken every fifth year, and there 
are no statistics to show the magni- 
tude of the operations during the 
years intervening between the census 
years. The totals for 1912 given in 
the table on the next page are con- 
servative estimates based on the in- 
creases from the census of 1904 to 
that of 1909 (see AMERICAN YEAR 
Boon, 1911, p. 525). 

The figures indicate that the labor 
and various manufacturing processes 
expended upon the raw material added 
or created a value amounting to $9,- 
870,000,000 during the year 1912. The 
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XXI. 


MANUFACTURES 


GENERAL STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURES 


NuMBER OR AMOUNT 
1912 
(estimated) 1909 1904 

Number of establishments........... 299,878 268,491 216,180 

Persons engaged in manufactures..... 8,557,558 7,678,578 6,213,612 

Proprietors and firm members.... 301,820 73,265 225,673 

Salaried employees.............. 952,694 790,267 519,556 

Wage earners (average number).. 7,303,044 6,615,046 5,468,383. 

Primary horsepoWer........s.se0000 21,787,977 18,675,376 13,487,707 

Capitnlveee ss cen umeeene teiet aes pose $21, 879, 883,000 | $18,428,270,000 | $12, 675, ;581,000 

xpenses.... 21,643,588,000 18,454,090,000 13,138,260,000 

Services. 5,074,050,000 4,365,613,000 3,1 "384,000 

Salarie; 1,157,056,000 938,575,000 574,439,000 

AVY ARON aimreiely ale ccarerdietarias ehene 3,916,994,000 3,427,038,000 2,610,445,000 

WEatertale | ccs ere = dine sielerayavsiatore 14,328,341,000 12,142,791,000 8, 500,208, ;000 

Miscellaneous. ...........-+-++- 2,241,197,000 1,945,686,000 1)453,168,000 

Walue of products x... 12. .c cc ete ed econ 24/198,941,000 20,672,052,000 14,793,903,000 
Value added by manufacture (value of su 

products less cost of materials) ..... 9,870,600,000 8,529,261,000 6,293,695,000 


figures, for each industrial census 
taken by the federal Government 
since 1850 show an increase over the 
amounts reported for the preceding 
census, This increase is of course 
due in part to the fact that the cen- 
sus years have been periods of un- 
usual activity or of normal condi- 
tions. No census has been taken 
during a period of great industrial 
depression, and therefore the totals 
do not reflect the actual conditions 
that existed during the entire period 
since 1850. Under normal conditions 
the manufactures have constantly 
increased, and during certain periods 
have increased very rapidly. These 
increases have added greatly to the 
annual production, and the total for 
1912 is almost 24 times as great as 
the total for 1850, when the prod- 
uets were valued at $1,019,107,000. 
Manufactures in Northern, South- 
ern, and Western States.—While 
manufactures of considerable magni- 
tude exist in all of the states, their 
development in some sections has 
been more rapid than in others; in 
other sections they have the advan- 
tage of an early start. Thus the 
northern states in 1909 contained 72.2 
per cent. of the establishments that 
produced 81.4 per cent. of the prod- 
uets for the United States; the cor- 
responding percentages for the south- 
ern states were 20.8 and 12.8, respec- 
tively, and for the western states 7.0 
and 5.8 per cent. The New England 
states were the first to develop their 
manufactures, but since the Civil War 
industries have increased rapidly in 


the southern and north-central states 
until now the theoretical center of 
manufactures for the entire country 
is in the north-central portion of 
Ohio. 

The proportion of manufactures in 
the northern states has been con- 
stantly decreasing, while the propor- 
tion in the southern and western 
states has increased. The percentage 
of the total wage earners in the 
South has increased from 15.9 to 
17.1, while the percentage in the 
North has decreased from 80.5 to 
78.6. The manufactures developing 
in the South are principally of the 
heavy staple character, such as lum- 
ber, cotton, cottonseed products, fer- 
tilizers, and iron and steel. The mul- 
titude of lighter industries with a 
great diversity of products are de- 
veloping most rapidly in the northern 
and older manufacturing states. The 
details are given in the table on the 
following page. 

Localization of Manufactures.— 
Some industries have been fostered 
in certain localities, while others have 
localized because of the peculiar ad- 
vantages of the localities for their 
development. Thus in the value of 
products the artificial flowers and 
feathers made in New York City 
form 88 per cent. of the total for 
the United States, the lapidary work 
done in the same city forms 94.2 per 
cent., and the paper patterns made 
there 82.7 per cent. of the totals for 
the entire country, while its hair- 
working establishments reported 69.7 
per cent. of the total products. All 
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XXI. MAN 


UFACTURES 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF MANUFACTURES 


| Added 
Number of _Wage 7 Value of ye 
Establish- | Earners | Capital | pooanets | Py Manu 
ments (average 
number) Expressed in thousands 
United States............. 1909| 268,491 | 6,615,046 |$18,428,270 |$20,672,052 |$8,529,261 
1904| 216,180 | 5,468,383 | 12,675,581 | 14,793,903 | 6,293,695 
1899| 207,514 | 4.712,763 8,975,256 | 11,406,927 | 4,831,076 
Northern States........... 1909} 193,850 | 5,197,138 | 14,728,326 | 16,827,427 | 6,915,305 
1904| 163,224 | 4,364,206 | 10,366,702 | 12,134,079 | 5,148,263 
1899} 159,663 | 3,796,120 7,591,819 9,561,092 050, 
Southern States........... 1909) 55,808 | 1,129,307 | 2,502,490 | 2,637,117 | 1,128,318 
1904 38,154 7,3 1,664,687 1,853,596 “ 
1899 36,376 748,940 1,011,311 1,289,200 563,498 
Western States............ 1909 18,833 288,601 1,197,454 1,207,508 485,138 
1904 14,802 216,867 644,192 806,228 340,926 
1899 11,475 167,703 372,126 556,635 217,069 
Per Cent. of Total : 
Northern States......... 1909 72.2 78.6 79.9 81.4 81.1 
1904 75.5 79.8 81.8 82.0 81.8 
1899 76.9 80.5 84.6 83.8 83.9 
Southern States......... 1909 20.8 17.1 13.6 12.8 13.2 
1904 17.6 16.2 13.1 12.5 12. 
1899 17.5 15.9 11.3 11.3 LL: 
Western States.........1. 1909 7.0 4.4 6.5 5.8 5.7 
1904 6.8 4.0 5.1 5.4 5.4 
1899 5.5 3.6 4.1 4.9 4.5 


four of these industries would natu- 
rally develop most rapidly in the fi- 
nancial center of the country, where 
luxuries and fashion are indulged in 
to the greatest extent. The clothing 
industries are also peculiar to the 
large cities; in the manufacture of 
men’s clothing New York City pro- 
duced 38.4 per cent. and Chicago 14.7 
per cent. of the total for the United 
States. When the automobile indus- 
try was in its incipienecy the city of 
Detroit held out special inducements 
for its establishment there, and there 
are now manufactured in that city 
about one-fourth of the automobiles 
and accessories made in the country. 
The adjoining table illustrates the 
localization of manufactures in 1909 
in a number of leading industries. 
The manufacture of collars and 
cuffs, as a factory industry, was in- 
augurated in Troy, N. Y., and, not- 
withstanding its growth in other 


cities, developed so rapidly that the | 


city even now produces more than 
three-fourths of the product of the 
United States. The slaughtering in- 
dustry had the advantage of an early 


start in Chicago, where it was quick- j 


ly organized on a factory basis. At 
one time the city produced a large 
proportion of the meat products of 
the country, but the advantages pos- 
sessed by cities nearer the centers of 
the grazing districts are so great that 
the relative importance of Chicago 


5 


has decreased, 


though the city now 


manufactures about a fourth of the 


Per 
Cent. 
to) 
Industry City Total 
for 
United 
States. 
Agricultural im-|Moline, Ill, 7.9 
plements...... Racine, Wis. 4.9 
Artificial flowers 
and feathers. ..|New York, N. Y. 88.0 
Automobiles..... Detroit, Mich. 23.9 
Cleveland, Ohio 8.6 
Boots and shoes. .|Lynn, Mass. 9.1 
Brockton, Mass, (x 
St. Louis, Mo. 6.6 
Brass and bronze.|Waterbury, Conn. 21.0 
Men’s clothing. ..|New York, N. Y. 38.4 
Chicago, Ill. 14.7 
Collars and cuffs.|Troy, N. Y. 79.2 
Corsets essai Bridgeport, Conn, 20.7 
Cotton goods. ...|Fall River, Mass, Ae 
New Bedford, Mass.| 6.8 
Flour mills... ... Minneapolis, Minn. | 8.9 
Fur-felt hats..... Philadelphia, Pa, 21.7 
Danbury, Conn. 14.9 
Fur goods....... New York, N. Y. 71.3 
| Hairwork,....... New York, N.-Y. 69.7 
Hosiery and knit 
ROOUS Sy ceteris Philadelphia, Pa. 12.0 
Tron and steel... .|Pittsburgh, Pa. 8.3 
| Jewelry. ...-.0.: Providence, R. I. 25.1 
New York, N. Y. 23.9 
Lapidary work. ..|New York, N. Y. 94.2 
Leather gloves and|Gloversville, N. Y. | 37.5 
mittens... 066: Johnstown, N. Y. 13.8 
Millinery and lace|New York, N. Y. 59.7 
Paper patterns. ..|New York, N. Y. 82.7 
Plated ware...... Meriden, Conn. 36.0 
Rice, cleaning an 
lishing...... New Orleans, La. 22.9 
Silk and silk goods|Paterson, N. J. 20.5 
Slaughtering and|Chicago, III. 23.7 
meat packing. .|Kansas City, Kan. | 10.8 
| Women’s clothing) New York, N Y. 69.3 
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total production. The manufacture 
of brass, bronze, and plated ware is 
peculiar to Connecticut, Waterbury 
now producing about 21 per cent. of 
the brass and bronze, and Meriden 
36 per cent. of the plated ware. 

Leading Industries in Principal 
Cities—Some manufactures are pe- 
culiar to the rural districts, but all 
or practically all classes exist, at 
least to some extent, in the cities. 
The following statement shows the 
rank, according to value of product, 
of a few of the most important in- 
dustries in each of the seven princi- 
pal cities: 


New York: 
Clothing, women’s 
Clothing, men’s, including shirts 
Printing and publishing 
Slaughtering and meat 
Sugar refining 
Foundries and machine 
CHICAGO: 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
Foundries and machine shops 
Clothing, men’s, including shirts 
Printing and publishing 
Iron and steel 
Lumber products 
PHILADELPHIA : 
Woolen goods 
Printing and publishing 
Sugar refining 
Foundries and machine shops 
Clothing, women’s 
Clothing, men’s, including shirts 
Sx, Lours: 
Boots and shoes 
Tobacco 
Slaughtering and meat. packing 
Malt liquors 
Printing and publishing 
Foundries and machine shops 


packing 


shops 


CLEVELAND : 
Iron and steel 
Foundries and machine shops 
Automobiles 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
Clothing, women’s 
Iron and steel, blast furnaces 
DprroiT: 
Automobiles 
Foundries and machine shops 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
Tobacco 
Brass and bronze 
Patent medicines 
PITTSBURGH : 
Iron and steel, rolling mills 
Foundries and machine shops 
Iron and steel, blast furnaces 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
Printing and publishing 
Railroad repair shops 


A different industry holds first place 
in each of these cities, with the ex- 
ception of Cleveland and Pittsburgh, 
in each of which the manufacture of 
iron and steel is of the greatest value. 

The manufacture of iron and steel 
or its remanufacture in foundries and 
machine shops are among the most 
important industries in all seven 
cities. 

Slaughtering and meat packing is 
among the principal industries in six 
of these cities, and printing and pub- 
lishing in five of them. The other 
industries are not so important in 
/ such a number of places, and depend 
more especially upon local conditions 
for their development. 

The rank of the principal cities in 
each of the six leading industries ac- 
cording to value of product is shown 
in the following statement: 


Slaughtering | Foundries Lumber and Say 
and Meat | and Machine Timber Steel Works and | our Mills | Printing and 
Packing Shops Products Rolling Mills Publishing 
Chicago Chicago Chicago Pittsburgh Minneapolis} New York 
Kansas City | New York New York. Youngstown, O. | Bufialo Chicago 
New York Philadelphia | Minneapolis hicago Milwaukee Philadelphia 
South Omaha| Cleveland Portland, Ore. | Cleveland Chicago Boston 
hi pne creed Pittsburgh Seattle McKeesport, Pa. | Louisville | St. Loui: 
St. Loui Buffalo Philadelphia | Johnstown, Pa. Indianapolis| San Franaines 


_While the largest cities necessarily 


rank high in most of the industries, 


for some branches of manufacture 
the smaller cities outrank the more 
populous places. Minneapolis, Minn., 
ranks first in the manufacture of 
flour; Youngstown, Ohio, second in 
steel works and rolling mills; and 
Kansas City, Kan., second in slaugh- 


tering and meat packing. Others. of 
the smaller cities in population which 
have a high rank in these industries 
are McKeesport and Johnstown, Pa., 
in iron and steel; South Omaha, Neb., 
in slaughtering and meat packing; 
and Portland, Ore., and Seattle, 
Wash., in the manufacture of lumber 
and timber products. 
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STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURES BY BASIC GROUPS 


Ni puaber 
of Es- 
Group Year tablish- 
ments 
United States......... aietterete 1909 | 268,491 
1904 | 216,180 
1899 | 207,514 
Food and kindred products. ..} 1909 55,364 
1904 45,857 
1899 41,247 
Text esta, yuwe:s aistaiksemess ate tow 1909 21,695 
1904 17,022 
1899 17,640 
Iron and steel and their prod- 
NIC EStants hicisinetereteme ne ~-| 1909 17,289 
1904 14,430 
1899 14,080 
Lumber and its remanufac- 
PTO ws lelc es o/s cininiatels rely ote incall eee 48,5383 
1904 32,493 
1899 34,947 
Leather and its finished prod- 
VICTA tos tine emi emieiaies 1909 5,728 
1904 5,318 
1899 5.625 
Paper and printing.......... 1909 34,828 
1904 30,803 
1899 562 
Liquors and beverages.......| 1909 7,347 
1904 6,379 
1899 5,740 
Chemicals and allied products.} 1909 11,745 
1904 9,548 
1899 8,687 
Clay, glass, and stone products.| 1909 16,168 
1904 10,773 
1899 11,524 
Metal and metal products, 
other than iron and steel... .| 1909 8,750 
1904 5,843 
1899 4,996 
Tobacco manufactures....... 1909 15,822 
1904 16,827 
1899 14,959 
Vehicles for land transporta- 
HAOeleta te eraser enicceneeis ciate 1909 6,562 
1904 6,058 
1899 7,338 
Shipbuilding, including boat 
Ayitlditig: tar, preistce ates iela eco 1909 1,353 
1904 1,097 
1899 1,107 
Railroad repair shops........ 1909 1,686 
1904 1,226 
1899 1,400 
Miscellaneous industries...... 1909 15,621 
1904 12,506 
1899 11,597 


Peete A : 

. arners falue o: 

Capital (average wean 

number) 

$18,428,269,706 | 6,615,046 | $20,672,051,870 
12,675,580,874 | 5,468,383 | 14,793,902,563 
8,975,256,496 | 4,712,763 | 11,406,926,701 
1,696,754,345 411,575 3,937,617,891 
1,169,872,985 354,046 2,845,555,772 
909,395,526 301,868 2,199,203,442 
2,483,932,835 | 1,437,258 3,054,708,084 
1,741,500,857 | 1,155,613 2,144,604,719 
1,340,107,570 | 1,021,869 1,627,889,077 
3,573,304,015 | 1,025,044 3,163,126,293 
2,347,444,114 867,390 2,197,773,117 
1,544,773,243 744,069 1,818,036,771 
1,563,659,091 907,514 1,582,522,263 
1,004,061,953 729,686 1,214,476,055 
727,033,275 669,043 1,004,716,682 
659,231,312 309,766 992,713,322 
451,796,131 264,459 724,391,050 
334,733,718 248,626 582,047,900 
1,133,617,756 415,990 1,179,285,247 
803,662,460 351,640 859,814,263 
559,400,425 298,744 607,957,231 
874,107,693 77,827 674,311,051 
659,538,570 68,338 501,253,855 
515,160,244 55,120 382,898,381 
2,015,.103,561 237,988 1,480,901,954 
1,497,614,815 208,345 1,023,790,759 
1,127,313,535 179,539 726,105,558 
857,759,719 342,827 531,736,831 
553,784,982 285,346 391,147,449 
335,351,320 231,716 270,650,143 
865,918,595 248,785 1,238,251,401 
570,573,139 197,692 894,282,432 
371,128,856 160,422 688,927,152 
245,660,484 166,810 416,695,104 
323,982,501 159,406 331,111,181 
111,517,318 132,526 263,713,173 
521,456,520 202,719 561,763,289 
287,847,438 136,625 320,623,822 
263,873,364 133,663 277,485,366 
126,118,489 40,506 73,360,315 
121,623,700 50,754 82,769,239 
77,341,001 46,747 74,532,277 
277,216,183 304,592 437,563,288 
159,792,332 247,922 323,212,210 
130,254,981 180,620 227,484,469 
1,534,429,108 485,845 1,397,495,537 
182,484,897 391,121 939,096,640 
627,872,120 308,191 655,279,079 
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Basic Groups of Industry.—Classi- 
fication of manufactures is generally 
based on the character of the finished 
products, but some other method is 
necessary in order to present at a 
glance the relative importance of the 
broad groups of industry. In the 
statement opposite the statistics for 
each establishment have been as- 
signed to one of 15 groups of indus- 
try. This grouping is governed by 
the similarity of the material enter- 
ing into the manufacture, but the use 
to which the products are put some- 
times forms an important factor. 

The group of food and kindred 
products includes all kinds of prod- 
ucts, except liquors and. beverages, 
that are intended for human con- 
sumption. Measured by the value of 
products, it is the most important 
industry in the United States. It 
may be divided into two classes, the 
first comprising the animal and fish 
products, valued at $1,700,128,745, and 
the second the vegetable products, 
valued at $2,237,489,146, in 1909. 

Iron and steel and their products, 
which is the second most important 
group of industries, may also be di- 
vided into three general groups: (1) 
the production of pig iron, steel ingots 
and first products, which were valued 
at $1,377,151,817; (2) the manufac- 


tures nearest the raw material, which | 


were valued at $220,332,661; (3) 
the manufacture of the more highly 
elaborated articles, valued at $1,565,- 
641,815, in 1909. 

Textiles and their remanufactures 
form the third most important 
group. This group can be divided 
into three classes, those representing 
establishments engaged in one or 
more of the processes involved in the 
manufacture of the fibrous material 
into the fabric, for which the prod- 
ucts amounted to $1,738,487,723; 
those which manufactured articles 
from textile fabrics for personal wear, 
valued at $1,175,703,230; and those 
manufacturing articles from fabrics 
not for personal wear, valued at $140,- 
517,131, in 1909. 

Lumber and its remanufacture is 
another general group of industries 
for which the annual production 
amounts to more than a billion 
dollars. This group may also be di- 
vided into three classes: (1) lumber 


and timber products, valued at $1,- 
156,128,747; (2) the remanufactures 
of lumber, valued at $411,422,016; 
and (3) products of chemical change, 
charcoal, ete., valued at $14,971,500, 
in 1909. 

Large Establishments.—The forma- 
tion of large establishments and the 
bringing together under the same 
ownership of plants formerly oper- 
ated as independent plants has been 
a feature of the development of 
manufactures during the past 25 
years. While this has been charac- 
teristic of comparatively few lines of 
manufacture, the industries affected 
are among the most important, and 
the condition has become so pro- 
nounced that it can be detected in 
the grand total for the manufactures 
shown by the last census. Only 1.1 
per cent. of the establishments re- 
ported at that census had an annual 
product valued at $1,000,000 and 
over, but this small number gave em- 
ployment to 30.5 per cent. of all the 
wage earners, and their products 
formed 43.8 per cent. of the total 
products for all establishments. 

Both the number and percentage of 
establishments manufacturing prod- 
ucts valued at $1,000,000 and over 
increased from 1904 to 1909 in all 
sections of the country, except the 
East South Central group of states, 
where the figures remained station- 
ary, and the Mountain group, which 
showed a slight loss. The New Eng- 
land group of states in 1909 furnished 
the largest percentage of the total 
number of establishments manufac- 
turing over a million dollars’ worth 
of products, followed by the Middle 
Atlantic and the East North Central 
groups. The West North Central 
and the Mountain states, because of 
the smelting and refining industries, 
ranked fourth. The West and. Kast 
South Central states reported the 
smallest proportion, their percentage 
being less than one-half of one per 
cent. 

The state in which establishments 
manufacturing products to the value 
of $1,000,000 or more represented the 
largest proportion of the total num- 
ber of establishments in 1909 was 
Rhode Island, with 3.5 per cent., fol- 
lowed by Arizona and Massachusetts, 
in the order named. The proportion 
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in New York, the leading manufac- 
turing state, was comparatively low, 
1 per cent. There are several states 
in which such establishments repre- 
sented only a smal] fraction of 1 per 
cent. of the total number. 

The value of products of the large 
establishments, those with $100,000 
product or more, located in New Eng- 
land furnished a greater proportion 
of the total value than those of any 
other group, and those of the East 
North Central states were second. 
The Mountain group was the only 
one in which the proportion furnished 
by these establishments decreased be- 
tween 1904 and 1909; the greatest 
percentage of gain, from 8.6 to 17.0, 
was made in the West South Central 
states. 

In most of the states the large es- 
tablishments contributed a very con- 
siderable proportion of the entire 
value of manufactured products. The 
state in which this proportion was 
the highest in 1909 is Arizona, with 
84.1 per cent., followed by Nebraska, 
Montana, Kansas, New Jersey, Ili- 
nois, Utah, and Pennsylvania, in each 
of which the products of establish- 
ments of this class represented more 
than one-half of the total value. The 
predominance of the smelting and re- 
‘fining of copper and lead in the Moun- 
tain states, of the slaughtering and 
meat-packing industry in Kansas and 
Nebraska, of the slaughtering and the 


iron and steel industries in Illinois, 
of the iron and steel industry in 
Pennsylvania, and of the smelting 
and refining of copper and the refin- 
ing of petroleum in New Jersey, 
serves, in a large measure, to explain 
these high percentages. 

The most pronounced concentration 
is shown for the smelting and refin- 
ing of lead, for which 28 establish- 
ments were reported. In 21 of these 
establishments the products were val- 
ued at over a million dollars each, 
their total forming 99.2 per cent. of 
the total for the industry. The con- 
centration is almost as great in the 
manufacture of lead pencils, where 
the value of the products of four es- 
tablishments formed 94.4 per cent. 
of the total for the 11 establishments 
in the industry, and in’ phonographs 
and graphophones, where four out of 
the 18 establishments reported 93.5 
per cent. of the total value of 
products. 

Size of Establishments as Deter- 
mined by the Number of Wage 
Earners.—In 1909 there were only 
|540 establishments in which over 1,- 
/000 wage earners were employed on 
|the average during the year, but this 
small number that formed only 0.2 
per cent. of the total in the country 
gave employment to 1,013,274, or 15.3 
per cent. of the wage earners re- 
{ported for all establishments. De- 
| tails are given in the following table: 


WAGE EARNERS 


e Average Per Cent. of Total 
Number of | Number of 
Wage Earners Employed Establish- Wage Establish- Wage 
ments Earners ments Earners 

Total, United States.. 268,491 6,615,046 100.0 100.0 
BBG oN aa smiasn ces aes BET Leh xce vey cer comag $0.3. 0 il ectoweeete 

Yt << wanacar aon 136,289 311,704 50.8 4.7 

OOS DO ti Son cten de kane nT ee ea wate 57,198 640,793 21.3 9.7 

DE ha). DO kis (aera aks occ hrd 06 a eRe 23,544 764,408 8.8 11.6 

51 to 100,. 10,964 782,298 4.1 11.8 

101 to 250. 8,116 1,258,639 3.0 19.0 

251 to 500. 2,905 1,006,457 vet 15.2 

501 to 1,000 1,223 837,473 0.5 12.7 

River 3.000 occa pi erate 6b o.cise are 540 1,013,274 0.2 15.3 


The small establishments, those em- 
ploying no wage earners or less than 
20, still greatly predominate in num- 
ber. At the last census there were 
221,199 of these establishments, but 
they gave employment to only 14.4 
per cent. of the wage earners. — 

Following the classification of manu- 


factures used at the federal cen- 
sus of 1909, there were 14 industries 
in the United States each of which 
reported more than 100,000 wage 
earners as employed during the year. 
Of these industries the greatest con- 
centration in large establishments, 
97.5 per cent., is shown for the steel- 
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works and rolling-mill branch of the 
iron and steel industry. The great- 
est concentration of the large estab- 
lishments, those having more than 
100 wage earners, however, irrespec- 
tive of other considerations, appears 
in the manufacture of rubber boots 
and shoes, where, with the exception 
of one establishment employing seven 
wage earners, all of the 22 establish- 
ments reported more than 100 wage 
earners and for sugar refining, where 
99.9 per cent., or practically all the 
wage earners, were employed in such 
establishments. The next most im- 
portant industries in this respect are 
the manufactures of locomotives, with 
99.2, and of sewing machines, with 
97.2, the smelting and refining of 
copper and lead, with 97.1 and 97 per 
eent., respectively, followed by the re- 
fining of lard, with 96.7, and wire 
manufacture, with 96 per cent. of the 
wage earners in such establishments. 
Ten other industries reported over 
90 per cent., and 26 above 80 per 
cent., but less than 90 per cent., and 
24 others above 70 per cent., but less 
than 80 per cent., of the total wage 
earners employed in establishments of 
this size. On the other hand, only 
one of the 2,004 establishments en- 
gaged in the manufacture of ice em- 
ployed more than 100 wage earners. 

In 31 of the most important indus- 
tries, those employing 10,000 wage 
earners, more than one-half of the 
wage earners were reported for the es- 
tablishments having not more than 100 
wage earners, the most conspicuous 
of these being in the manufacture of 
ice, 98.6 per cent.; mineral and soda 
waters, 97.8 per cent.; cottonseed oil, 
96.5 per cent.; and butter, cheese, and 
condensed milk, with 94.9 per cent. 
Several of the industries contained a 
considerable number of small estab- 
lishments which reported no wage 
earners, noticeably large proportions 
being reported for tobacco manufac- 
tures, where the proportion of such 
establishments was 31.6 per cent.; in 
-the manufacture of patent medicines, 
28.9 per cent.; in printing and pub- 
lishing, 22.1 per cent.; and in the 
manufacture of bread and bakery 
products, 15.2 per cent. 

In 31 of the 48 states, the estab- 
lishments reporting more than 100 
wage earners each gave employment 


to more than 50 per cent. of the total 
number employed in all establish- 
ments. The largest proportion, 79 
per cent., is reported for Connecticut, 
with Rhode Island, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, and South Carolina 
following in the order named, each 
with a proportion of 75 per cent. or 
over. As a rule, the highest propor- 
tion for establishments of this class 
is shown for the states in which 
manufactures are well established, 
though more than 70 per cent. is 
shown for the newly developed states 
of Arizona and Wyoming. 
dition was due primarily to the few 
large repair shops of steam railroads 
and plants of the lumber and timber 
companies in these states, and, in ad- 
dition, the large copper smelters in 
Arizona, South Dakota had only two 
and North Dakota only three estab- 
lishments which employed more than 
100 wage earners each, and these 
formed 8.9 and 13.4 per cent., respec- 
tively, of the total number of wage 
earners in each state. The central- 
ization of large plants within certain 
states is shown by the fact that 
7,630 establishments, or nearly 60 per 
cent. of the entire number in the 
United States that employed more 
than 100 wage earners each, were 
located in the following seven states: 
New York, Pennsylvania, Massachu- 
setts, Ohio, Illinois, New Jersey, and 
Michigan. These establishments em- 
ployed 2,553,474 wage earners, or 
38.6 per cent. of the entire number 
reported for the United States. The 
largest proportion of small establish- 
ments was reported from the District 
of Columbia and the states of Idaho, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Nevada, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, and Oklahoma, 
where less than 2 per cent. of the 
establishments employed over 100 
wage earners. 

Prevailing Hours of Labor.—For 
the great majority of wage earners 
employed in the manufacturing in- 
dustries of the country the prevail- 
ing hours of labor range from 54 to 
60 a week, only 15.2 per cent. of the 
total number being employed in>es- 
tablishments where the hours per 
week are less than 54, and but 8.7 
per cent. in establishments where 
more than 60 hours a week prevail. 
These percentages and the figures 
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given in the accompanying statement 
are obtained from the reports for 
the census of 1909, and are based 
upon the prevailing practice followed 
during the year in each establish- 
ment. Occasional variations in hours 
in an establishment are disregarded, 
and no attention is given to the fact 
that a limited number of employees 
may have hours differing from those 
of the majority. All the wage earn- 
ers of each establishment are counted 
in the class within which the estab- 
lishment itself falls. 


HOURS OF LABOR 


Average Per 
Prevailing Hours of Labor} Number | Cent. 
per Week of Wage of 
Earners | Total 
Ain) 1 Re 8 Beas 6,615,046 |100.0 
48 and under...... t.| 523,652 7.9 
Between 48 and 54. 481,157 T38 
Dirlaciameiwiteels ciaens 1,019,438 | 15.4 
Between 54 and 60. 1,999,307 | 30.2 
OO torctniele eae ene ara 2,017,280 | 30.5 
Between 60 and 72... 344,011 5.2 
Ye Bee Oe ete OCD OY: 116,083 1.8 
Oven 72.20 te sponta we 114,118 5 A 


The greatest proportion of wage 
earners were employed in establish- 
ments operating the maximum time 
in the manufacture of ice, gas, ce- 
ment, and in cottonseed-oil mills and 
blast furnaces. The largest propor- 
tion of wage earners in establish- 
ments working more than 60 hours, 
96.6 per cent., is shown for blast fur- 
naces, followed by 89.8 per cent. for 
the cottonseed-oil mills; 77.8 per cent. 


for the manufacture of ice; 72.9 per 
cent. for illuminating gas; and 70.9 
per cent. for cement. A considerable 
proportion of the wage earners were 
also employed in _ establishments 
working the maximum time in the 
manufacture of beet sugar, butter 
and cheese, glucose and starch, malt, 
paper and wood pulp, sugar and 
molasses, sugar refining, sulphuric 
and nitric acid, the smelting and re- 
fining of zine, rice cleaning, wood dis- 
tillation, and iron and steel rolling 
mills, as well as in flour and grist 
mills. In some of these industries 
the active season of production is 
short, depending upon the supply of 
raw material, and in most of them 
the machinery is expensive and the 
processes are of such a character that 


continuous, or almost continuous, 
operation is essential to economic 
production. 


As shown by the following state- 
ment, longer hours of employment 
are more prevalent in the southern 
and western states than in the north- 
ern. In the southern states 69.7 per 
cent. of the wage earners were em- 
ployed in establishments where 60 or 
more hours per week were the pre- 
vailing hours of work, and in the 
western states 50.9 per cent., while 
in the northern states only 32.0 per 
cent. were employed in such estab- 
lishments. On the other hand, the 
largest proportion, 14.7 per cent., for 
the shortest hours of employment are 
shown for the western states. 


HOURS OF LABOR BY GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS 


Prevailing Hours of Labor | United |Northern|Southern|Western! 
per Week States 


States 


| Per Cent. Distribution 


Total iii. sec ese sies sie 6,615,046|5,197,138) 1,129,307] 288,601 78.6 17.1 4,4 


48 hours and under....... 523,652) 400,315 
Per cent. of total....... 7.9 7.7 
Between 48 and 54 hours.,| 481,157) 420,359 
Per cent. of total....... 7.3 8.1 
Bathours.).5 accuses sees 1,019,438} 848,950 
Per cent. of total....... 15.4 16.3 
Between 54 and 60 hours. . coda isis 3) 


Per cent. of total. i 
. }2,017,280) 1,348,886 
30.5) 


hours 


Per cent. of total. ; : 26.0) 
Between 60 and 72 hours..| 344,011) 140,516 

Per cent. of total....... 5.2 2.7 
US ROUTH sa ances ase ..-|. 116,083) 82,490) 

Per cent. of total....... 1.8 is 
Over 72 hours...........- 114,118} 86,543 


|Northern|Southern}Western 
Reates |: States States | States | States 
$1,047} 42,290 | 76.5 15.5 8.1 
7.2 a1 ae Se pa Kenceaas eemeweeet 


CED PPO Breen et: PEA: 
104,960) 25,268 | “93-5 | "6.2 : 
vate 119 sgatare|segeegee|egegee 
e808) dhae asta | aga hea 
16 BA Does cus al cred aie aeuaiad 
29,986) 3,007 | 71-1 || 35.8 3.1 
22,371 5,204 "75:8 || "19:6 “| 46" 
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a Population 
10,000 and over 
597,283) 30 


Districts Outside of 
Amount 


Cities and Towns 
Number or 


Havin 


347 


100,000 and over 
Number or 
Amount 
20,302, 
208, 


14, 


25,000 to 100,000 
Number or 
Amount 


363 


’ 


10,000 to 25,000 
458,679 


Amount 


1,052,639,5 


Number or 


0 || $1,946,703 


9 


Crrms anp Towns Havina A Poruxation or 10,000 anp Over 


Total 
84,002 
24,052 


STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURES IN CITIES 


91,972,266) 
75, 


Aggregate 


Year 
1899 
1909 
1899 
1899 | 


Number of establishments.| 1909 
Value added by manufacture, 1909 


Average no. of wage earners. 


“4 
Value of products......... 


Populations 552 ccssssness 


Number of cities.......... 


Manufactures in Cities—tThe cities 
with a population of 10,000 and over 
contained a little over one-half of 
the manufacturing establishments, 
but they gave employment to about 
two-thirds of the wage earners, and 
their product formed more than two- 
thirds of the total value of products 
for the entire country. The accom- 
panying statistics indicate that there 
has been a slight increase in the rela- 
tive importance of the manufactures 
in cities, but there is a tendency in 
the opposite direction due to the lo- 
cation of establishments in the sub- 
urbs of the large cities and in the 
smaller municipalities. 

The manufactures in a large num- 
ber of the cities are much more ex- 
tensive than those for a number of 
states. For example, in value of 
products New York City outranks 47 
of the states, Chicago outranks 44 
states, Philadelphia 43, and St. Louis 
36. The value of products for Spring- 
field, Mass., which has a population 
of only 88,926, is greater than that 
of seven different states. 

The rank of the cities with respect 
to manufactures is in many cases de- 
cidedly different from their rank in 
population. Thus Boston ranks ‘fifth 
in population, but eighth in value of 
manufactured products; Baltimore 
seventh in population, but thirteenth 
in value of manufactured products;. 
and Los Angeles seventeenth in popu- 
lation, but thirty-second in value of 
products. Kansas City, Kan., on the 
other hand, by reason of the large 
slaughtering establishments there, 
ranks fifteenth in value of manufac- 
tured products, but is sixty-fifth from 
the standpoint of population. Of the 
75 cities in the United States which 
lead in population, 19 are not in- 
cluded among the 75 cities having the 
largest value of manufactures. An 
equal number of cities, which are not 
among the 75 leading cities with re- 
spect to population, are included 
among the 75 cities which lead in 
manufactures. 

Fuel Used in Manufactures—TFor 
the year 1909 the manufacturers of 
the country reported a total expen- 
diture of $570,067,824 for fuel and 
the rent of power. Fuel is used im 
manufactures in three different ways: 
(1) where it becomes an essential 
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component of the manufactured prod- 
uct, such as the consumption of coal 
in making coke or gas, of natural 
gas in making lampblack, or of wood 
in making charcoal; (2) where by 
the combustion of fuel heat is ap- 
plied to the manipulation of the ma- 
terial, such as in the manufacture of 
brick, smelting metal, burning lime, 
the manufacture of cement and salt, 
or the refining of petroleum; (3) 
where fuel is employed for the pur- 
pose of generating steam for power. 
The fuels used in 1909 were classified 
as follows: 


Anthracite coal (long tons). 14,339,212 
Bituminous. coal (tons)..... 163,454,678 
COKe OCtORS) ta sivas clemaremae 37,956,770 
WOOdeS(COPGH) ie cintomineiss eas 5,481,311 
Oil, including gasoline (bbl.) 34,326,632 
GASKET COO SLE s,s ree wears 451,479,469 


In sawmills large quantities of 
sawdust, slabs, and short pieces of 
wood are consumed as fuel, in tan- 
neries spent tanbark is used in this 
manner, and a similar practice is fol- 
lowed in other industries. Consider- 
ing all branches of manufacture, large 
quantities of fuel, of which no record 
is preserved, are thus consumed. 
Further, it was impossible at the last 
census to secure a full report of the 
wood used in the manufacture of 
charcoal. Therefore, the totals given 
in the accompanying statement should 
not be accepted as representing the 
total quantity of fuel consumed in 
the manufactures of the country. 

There is considerable duplication in 
the statistics of coal and wood and 
eharcoal used as fuel, and also in 
the bituminous coal and gas. Bitu- 
minous coal used to manufacture 
coke is not destroyed as a fuel in 
the process, but, on the contrary, the 
fuel efficiency of the coke is greater 
for some purposes than that of the 
coal from which it is made. There 
were 59,030,005 tons of bituminous 
eoal used for making coke in 1909; 
deducting this amount from the total 
used in manufacturing, leaves 104,- 
424.673 tons, which is a more correct 
measure of the consumption of this 
fuel for manufacturing purposes. 

The largest proportion of coke, gas, 
and of both varieties of coal were 
consumed as fuel in the Middle At- 
lantie states; the largest proportion 


of wood in the East North Central, 
and of oil in the Pacific Coast states. 

Power Employed in Manufactures. 
—In cases where electric power is 
generated in the manufacturing es- 
tablishment. where it is utilized, the 
combination of the power of the elec- 
trie motors with that of the engines 
or water wheels used to generate the 
electricity necessarily results in a du- 
plication of power. Exclusive of the 
electric power thus generated, there 
was 18,675,376 h. p. employed in 
manufactures in the United States 
during 1909. For 1869 the total was 
2,346,142 h. p., and therefore during 
the 40 years there was an increase 
of 16,334,634 h. p. Of this increase, 
steam power formed 79.5 per cent., 
water power 4.2 per cent., gas 4.6 
per cent., electric 10.7 per cent., and 
other power 0.9 per cent. 

The striking feature in the develop- 
ment of power as shown in the fol- 
lowing table is the increase in the 
use of gas engines and of electric 
power. The increased use of the gas 
engine in some localities is largely 
due to the utilization of blast-furnace 
gas, which heretofore was wasted. 
The gas engines now employed in 
manufacturing establishments are ca- 
pable of developing more than 760,- 
000 h. p. 


TYPES OF POWER EMPLOYED 


Horse Power 


1909 1904 1899 


Total (exclu- 
sive of du- 
plicationin 
electric} 
power) . . . |18,675,376|13,487,707/10,097,893 


Steam. . -|14,199,399) 10,825,348) 8,139,579 
Water.. 1,822,888) 1,647,880) 1,454,112 
Electrie 4,817,140) 1,592,475} 492,936 


Other...... | 904,118] 572,890} 321,640 


The electric horse power represents 
the power of the motors, and, includ- 
ing the current generated in manu- 
facturing establishments and that 
purchased, there was a total of 4,- 
817,140 horse power for 1909. Elec- 
tric power has many advantages for 
manufacturing purposes. It makes 
it practicable, by means of power 
transmission, to establish factories 
requiring power at desirable locations 
where fuel may be at a prohibitive 
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cost or water power not available. 
It also enables the distribution of 
this power by means of motors at 
convenient places in the factories, 
- where it may be used or cut off at 
will, and does away with the old time 
shafting and belting. 

In 1899 there were 100,735 manu- 
facturing establishments in the Uni- 
ted States in which power was used, 
by 1909 the number had increased to 
185,042 and formed 68.9 per cent. of 
the total number of factories in the 
country. The total number of estab- 
lishments increased by 29.4 per cent., 
while the number using power in- 
creased 83.7 per cent. ‘his, increase 
is due to the more general use of 
electric power and in some measure 
to the increased use of gas or inter- 
nal-combustion engines. In the abso- 
lute amount of electric power utilized 
in manufactures Pennsylvania leads, 
and is followed by New York, Ohio, 
Massachusetts, Illinois, Indiana, and 
New Jersey, in the order named. 

The electric power used in manu- 
factures is only a small portion of 
such power that is generated. It in- 
cludes only that part of the power 
generated in the central stations that 
is sold to manufacturers. The total 
capacity of central stations and elec- 
tric railway plants for 1907 amounted 
to 4,432,641 kw., or approximately 5,- 
910,188 h. p. In addition, there is a 
large amount of electric power gener- 
ated in isolated plants for which no 
record has been made. The increased 
use of electric power has been a strik- 
ing feature of the industrial develop- 
ment of the past 20 years. Electricity 
has other uses in manufacture in 
addition to that for power, such, for 
instance, as the electro-chemical and 
electro-metallurgical processes. 

The heayy basic industries, such as 
iron and steel, lumber, textiles, ma- 
chine shops, flour mills, cement works, 


and pulp and paper mills, necessarily 
employ the largest amount of power. 
There were 12 such industries in 1909 
for each of which the primary horse 
power exceeded 300,000. In the light- 
er industries the use of power is be- 
coming much more general. Electric- 
ity is now used in many clothing fac- 
tories, and in other industries where 
only human power was in use a few 
years ago. 

Exports and Imports of Manufac- 
tures—The manufactures exported 
during the year ending June 30, 1912, 
were valued at $1,021,753,918, which 
was the largest amount reported in 
the history of the country. The 
manufactures ready for consumption 
were valued at $674,302,903, and those 
for further use in manufacturing, 
$347,451,015. These figures do not in- 
clude foodstuffs which have under- 
gone a process of preparation or 
manufacture, the exports of which 
amounted to $318,262,524, The value 
of the manufactures exported, exclu- 
sive of foodstuffs, was more than 
double that of 1903, and six times 
that of 1893. The increase in the 
exports of manufactures has been 
more rapid than that of other classes 
of merchandise; they formed 47 per 
cent. of the exports in 1912, as com- 
pared with 29.8 per cent. in 1902, and 
15.6 per cent. in 1892, The imports 
of manufactured goods for 1912 were 
valued at $654,916,390, and formed 
39.61 per cent. of the total imports, 
as compared with $649,207,832, and 
42.51 per cent. in 1911. The partially 
or wholly manufactured foodstuffs 
imported in 1912 were valued at 
$196,759,741, and in 1911 at $172,- 
006,501. The finished goods ready 
for consumption exported during 1912 
formed 31.07 per cent. of the total 
exports, while the same kind of 
goods imported formed only 21.81 per 
cent. of the imports. 


PATENTS AND INVENTIONS 


Cuartes E. Munror 


Patents.—It is universally admitted 
that since its patent system was or- 
ganized and put into effect the in- 
dustrial activity of the United States 
has been most marked. Numerous 
attempts have been made to present 


statistically the benefits resulting 
from protected inventions, The iron 
and steel industry presents an exam- 
ple of the difficulty met with in do- 
ing this, for, while no one doubts 
that the hot blast of Neilson, the 
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eonverter of Bessemer, 
hearth of Siemens, the dry blast of 
Gayley and numerous other inven- 
tions have served greatly to promote 
the remarkable growth which this in- 
dustry has shown in recent decades 
in the United States, yet the effects 
of inventions upon it cannot be defi- 
nitely separated from those of the 
choice of advantageous locations for 
access to supplies of ore, fuel and 
flux, or from that scientific manage- 
ment which has led to the use of 
the most economic units and the sim- 
plest and most directly operative ar- 
rangements of the several steps in 
the process of manufacture. Admit- 
ting that many industries, such as 
that of the sewing machine, vulcan- 
ized rubber, telephone, phonograph, 
concrete piling, cinematograph, paint 
remover, safety razor, radiograph and 
a multitude of others have sprung 
from patented inventions, they, too, 
are all so interrelated with other in- 
dustries and commercial conditions 
that a statistical presentation of the 
income they have separately added to 
the total income of industry cannot 
be made. There is no denial that it 
is large and significant, and this is 
emphasized by the fact that Holland, 
with a highly developed commerce, 
full coffers, and peopled with an in- 
telligent and enterprising race, has 
remained the least industrially de- 
veloped of all civilized nations, and 
that until two years ago she was 
the only one among them which had 
no provision for granting patents to 
inventors. 

The A. B. Dick Company Case.—In 
the face of these recognized benefits 
there has been in recent years a 
growing dissatisfaction with the pat- 
ent laws of the United States or 
with their administration. The de- 
lays in action on applications; the 
difficulties in securing ready access 
to all records; the difficulty in pre- 
venting infringements; the extent to 
which litigation was carried and 
its very expensive character; the 
meagerness of the damages recovered; 
the contracts for resale and use; the 
“working” of processes or manufac- 
ture of products, and the matter of 
compulsory licenses have all been 
subjects of criticism. For a decade 
past numerous committees have been 


the open, 


appointed by various scientific 
societies and organizations formed 
among inventors and attorneys, with 
a view to remedying the evils and 
abuses complained of. The activity 
of these bodies was aroused during 
the year by the action of the Su- 
preme Court in its opinion in re Sid- 
ney Henry et al, vs. A. B. Dick Com- 
pany, handed down March 11, wherein 
the right of the Dick Company to 
require purchasers of its mimeograph 
to use with it only the stencil paper, 
ink, and other supplies made by the 
said Dick Company was affirmed, and 
by the 75 bills which were then in- 
troduced into the Senate and House 
of Representatives, approximately 60 
of which were directed to amend- 
ments of the patent statutes. Many 
of these were of a most sweeping 
and drastic nature, prominent among 
them being measures providing for 
the compulsory working of and com- 
pulsory licensing of patented inven- 
tions; inhibition of any restriction, 
limitation, or condition in or in con- 
nection with the sale, lease, or li- 
cense of patented articles; and the 
reorganization of the Patent Office. 
Action focused on House bill 23417, 
hearings for criticism of it being 
held on 27 days. A conference of 
delegates from several of the leading 
technical and scientific societies and 
law associations was held in Wash- 
ington April 15-16 to consider the 
whole patent-law situation. The is- 
sues aroused such widespread public 
interest. that President Taft made 
them the subject of an address at the 
reception he extended to the Eighth 
International Congress of Applied 
Chemistry. Because of determined 
opposition no legislation resulted, but 
it is expected that efforts to effect 
legislation will be renewed in the 
present session of Congress. 

-Other Supreme Court Decisions.— 
On Nov. 4, this Court promulgated 
the first revision in 50 years of the 
equity rules for federal courts, to 
take effect Feb. 1, 1913. The revi- 
sion is designed to remove all un- 
necessary steps in modes of pleading 
and to restrict the modes of taking 
testimony, particularly in patent 
and copyright cases. On Noy. 18 
this court handed down its decision 
in the “Bathtub Trust” issue which 
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was adverse to license agreements 
governing the unprotected product of 
a patented machine. (See also IX, 
Law and Jurisprudence.) 

The Patent Office—Among “the 
many issues presented, those which 
appeared to meet with the least op- 
position were (1) the formation of a 
final Court of Appeals to replace the 
existing nine Circuit Courts now ex- 
ercising concurrent independent au- 
thority; (2) the appointment of a 
Patent Board, similar to the Tariff 
Board, to report upon the patent sit- 
uation and the meaning and effect of 
all proposed legislation; (3) the ap- 
plication of the law merchant to pat- 
ents; (4) the building of a new and 
adequate Patent Office Building. This 
last is expected greatly to facilitate 
action, especially on applications, and 
to protect the vast accumulation of 
valuable records now in jeopardy. 
There was on Jan. 1, 1912, a balance 
in the Treasury of $7,139,189.82 ac- 
cumulated from the fees and receipts 
of this Office which it is thought 
should properly be devoted to this 
purpose. It is proposed, under S. 
1629 of the 61st Congress, that this 
building be located on the site bal- 
ancing that now occupied by the Li- 
brary of Congress. The number of 
United States patents allowed from 
Jan. 1 to Nov. 1, 1912, was 29,962, 
making a total to Nov. 1 for this 
Office of 1,053,013. This, however, 
represents but a part of the work as- 
signed the Office. The number of ap- 
peals and petitions in the office in 
1911 amounted to 5,849. The total 
number of patents allowed by all the 
66 nations granting them, from the 
earliest period to Dee. 31, 1911, was 
3,265,146, of which the United States 
issued 1 023, 051. 

Compulsory Working.—One of the 
most widely discussed of patent is- 
sues is that relative to “compulsory 
working,” and it especially affects 
chemical and other products. Apro- 
-pos of this, the Tariff Board, in its 


“Glossary on Schedule A” (p. 208, 
1912), says: 
In the chemical industry, however, 


the product is of paramount importance. 
Contrary also to the requirements of 
the patent laws of most other industrial 
countries, the United States does not 
specify compulsory working of the pat- 
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jent issued, but permits the patentee, 
and him only, to import his products 
into the United States from whatever 
place he chooses, giving him a monopoly 
of the market without imposing upon 
him any obligation or demanding of 
him any equivalent except the minimum 
fee paid originally to the Patent Office. 
In the case of the American inventor, 
such importation will develop only un- 
der exceptional circumstances ; with the 
foreigner, however, it is for obvious rea- 
sons the rule, in the chemical industry 
especially. The American market is the 
most valuable in the world, and ‘the 
foreign inventor or his foreign assignees 
naturally take all the advantage that 
the law gives them to exploit this mar- 
ket as profitably as they can. This 
very largely accounts for the tardiness 
with which the chemical industry de 
velops in the United States, especially 
in those branches which depend prepon- 
derantly upon inventions, and therefore 
cannot be gauged by any tariff legisla- 
tion under the theory of cost equaliza- 
tion or under any other theory. 

Up to 1907 the English patent laws 
did not require compulsory working in 
England of patents issued there, but 
the situation became so unbearable that 
the law was changed and the compul- 
sory working feature established, with 
the result that, according to a report 
in the London Times (Mar. 23, 1911), 
up to 1911, 50 foreign firms had begun, 
or were about to begin, manufacturing 
in England, involving an investment of 
about $4,000,000 and the employment 
of nearly 7,000 wage-earners, with a 
weekly payroll of $40,000. 

This did not include the large num- 
ber of licenses granted by the inventors 
to English manufacturers under the 
best conditions obtainable, rather than 
suffer the threatened repeal of the pat- 
ent. German and American interests 
were particularly affected by this change 
in the law, and the manufactures in- 
troduced were those of filaments for 
electric lamps, photographic films, espe- 
cially for the cinematograph, anilin 
dyes, medicines, glazes, oxygen, etc., all 
practically chemical manufactures, be- 
sides processes for making mercerized 
cotton and food products. 

With reference to France, it has been 
stated on good authority, quoted later, 
that many firms engaged in the chemical 
industry in that country are controlled 
by foreigners, and this also is largely 
due to the compulsory working feature 
of the French patent laws. Germany © 
imposes the same obligation. 


The United States Commissioner of 
Patents reports that in 1911 the Ger- 
man Reichstag passed a patent law 
upholding a treaty with the United 
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States, providing that patents of 
American inventors should not be re- 
voked by the German Government for 
failure to work or manufacture in 
Germany if the product is manufac- 
tured in the United States during the 
concurrent perjod; that since then the 
laws of Norway, Sweden, and Switz- 
erland have been so revised as to the 
working clause that the manufacture 


' of patented inventions in these coun- 


tries by United States citizens is no 
longer required in order to sustain 
their patents, and it is believed that 
several other countries will speedily 
follow this example. 
Inventions.—Endeavors to distin- 
guish the important inventions of 
1912 must necessarily fail, first, be- 
cause the development of an inven- 
tion is, as a rule, extended over a 
long period of time and its success- 
ful application or commercial ex- 
ploitation, through which its value 
may be gauged, requires more time. 
An invention must be conceived and 
reduced to practice before it is pat- 
entable. Accepting these conditions as 
a criterion, the invention of synthetic 
rubber, which is broadly proclaimed 
as completed in 1912, may be re- 
ferred to the conversion of isoprene 
into caoutchouc, which is old. The 
formation of isoprene from acetone 
and similar carbon-containing com- 
pounds is old. What appears to be 
new and well calculated to make the 
system commercially operative and 
significant is the method devised 
through which, by the aid of the 
proper colonies of enzyme-containing 
bodies, alcohols, yielding isoprene, 
ean be obtained from starchy sub- 
stances in place of the ethyl alcohol 
usually yielded as the major product, 
for this tends to make the process 
commercially successful (see XXVI, 
Industrial Chemistry). Another im- 
portant achievement is that of plac- 
ing in a charge of explosive within 
an armor-piercing shell or a bore hole 
in rock the bight of a nitrotoluene 
fuse, which is simultaneously deto- 
nated from both of its free ends, 
for. when the impulses meet, the 
effect appears greater than the sum 


_of the two, and the result initiates 


explosion in quite insensitive masses, 
thus insuring safety and increasing 
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efficiency in the use of these very 
dangerous substances. In the moving- 
picture field improvements have been 
made in all of the many elements, 
such as the composition of the film, 
its mode of manufacture, its treat- 
ment and development, the mechan- 
ism for operating it, and the device 
in which, or against which, it is 
exhibited. 

Through the courtesy of Hon. E. B. 
Moore, Commissioner of Patents, a 
canvass has been made of the 45 prin- 
cipal examiners as to the advance 
in the art shown in their divisions 
by patents allowed in 1912 which, in 
their expert judgment, show distinct 
progress. The result, given in terms 
of really progressive patents allowed, 
is as follows: 


TW CLIO ik clorare close wre lace oie ace one q 
Fluids and fluid transmission eee 18 
Masonry and safety razors. aterehe 2 


PIASUCS: ices css diode cewcesice owes 4 
CONVEPOTS ini Nace 5 sen heel Re a Roe ee 


PLE PHO sinis.c ec ertce aie} lelp/bla wimlb ne i 9 
Machinery, dairy and ‘domestic. vee ree 
Games and toys........ Bri te a sf 
Metal drawing ........ Pee ene: b 
Garment supporters . Sree 9 
Metallurgy ....sees- Arie.’ 
Receptacles) iss, . s:cseisce es esereeetelste ena ¢é 


Musical devices and harvesters.... 14 
Measuring and recording devices... 10 
Shoe and harness machinery and 


MEVICC Saraki sree miwle's ties OO 
Artificial limbs and coffins........ 11 
Wheels and tires........ ey Set ey 
Steam engines and accessories.... (5 
Machine elements ........s.8. Pas 8 
Locomotives and conveyers..... IE See 
Water distribution. so... se scc es 24 
Recording’ devices ........ Wie) sVeteintn 2 
Signaling ....... wie) ate female 5 


Spinning and weaving. is asvaily tole Vaulaiet tate me Soe 
Fire engines and other apparatus.. 18 
Internal-combustion engines ...... 3 
Oil wells and husbandry.......... 10 
Applications of electricity.. fs 
Agricultural machinery........... 14 
Electric generation ........se0006 5 


Furniture iswisk ossaes eS pia lelgee eS 
Printing and paper making. Ponape rin 4 
Chemicals and allied substances... 8 
Separation and crushing........ ae 8 
Woodworking and use............ 9 
Cleaning and sharpening.......... 12 
Fastening and sealing... 6 
SPORTING Gioia nals aioiaveise 1 


Sewing machines pnd apparel. den ose 
LAU H a iiaic in ere are bela le relearn aie 6 
Chemical products end processes. . 9 
Carbonating and dispensing bever- 
RECS” asso siave vials ew vin weianle semana a ee 
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GRovER. G. HUEBNER 


MERCHANT MARINE 


Tonnage Afloat—The total docu-| gross tons. This tonnage exceeds that 
mented merchant fleet of the United | of 1911 by 130,708, that of 1905 by 


States in the fiscal year 1912 com- 


1,182,247, and that of 1900 by 2,473,- 


prised 25,991 vessels of 7,638,790 | 951, as shown in the following table: 


YuAaR 


ToraL DocuMENT- 


REGISTERED LicENSED VESSELS = 

a aed VESSELS ENROLLED VESSELS | “Typo 20 TONS oe Siac) 

No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons 
1880...... 2,378 | 1,352,810 | 16,410 | 2,649,353 | 5,924 65,871 24,712 | 4,068,034 
1890 3 1,527 946,695 15,153 | 3,201,481 | 6,877 85,918 | 23,467 | 4,424,497 
1605.5) oas 1,260 838,187 | 14,408 | 3,705,104 | 7,572 92,669 | 23,240 | 4,635,960 
LODO WE Cs, « 1,330 826,694 | 13,786 | 4,239,569 | 8,217 98,576 | 23,333 | 5,164,839 
JOOS 3553534 1,372 954,513 14,126 | 5,391,802 | 9,18 110,228 | 24,681 | 6,456,543 
TOO0K corti 1,633 887,505 | 14,072 | 6,381,053 | 9,983 120,197 | 25,688 | 7,388,755 
TOLOS Sxs.'03 1,526 791,825 14,049 | 6,593,728 | 10,165 122,529 | 25,740 | 7,508,082 
GED weerae 1,703 872,671 13,433 | 6,640,820 | 10,355 125,299 | 25,991 | 7,638,790 
The increase was mainly in the do- ; 24, 1912, contains a general provision 


mestic fleet, but the tonnage of the 
registered fleet engaged in the for- 


eign trade also increased slightly as | 


compared with the previous year. The 
inerease from 791,825 to 872,671 
gross tons in the registered fleet, how- 
ever, does not return this branch of 
the American marine to its position 
of 1909, and does not indicate a 
change in the general decline, which 
has occurred ever since 1861. ‘The in- 
erease of from 6,593,728 gross tons in 
1910 to 6,640,820 in 1911, on the con- 
trary, represents the steady increase 
in the coastwise (enrolled) fleet 
which has been in progress for over 
20 years. 

The recent federal law known as 
the Panama Canal Act, approved Aug. 


which may result in a future increase 
in the registered fleet engaged in the — 
foreign trade. Section 5 of this Aet 
provides that foreign-built vessels, not 
over five years old at the time of ap- 
plication, owned wholly by American 
citizens or American corporations and 
managed by an American president. 
and managing directors, may register 
under the American flag to engage ex- 
elusively in the foreign trade. This 
Act applies the principle of free ships 
to the foreign trade of the United 
States. 

Geographical Distribution.— The 
documented shipping of the United 
States on June 30, 1911, was distrib- 
uted among geographical divisions 
and classes of vessels as follows: 


SAILING Srram Cana 
GEOGRAPHICAL VESSELS VESSELS Boats Barcus TOTAL 
Uses No. | Tons No. Tons |No.| Tons | No. | Tons | No. Tons 
Atlantic and Gulf| 7,159} 1,062,469| 7,145/1,781,853| 210] 24,305) 2,367/ 691,178] 16,881)|3,559,805 
Porto Rico...... 87 8,323 13 LO LO ie reeaVeraroieut tect eteecey acct 100; 10,3383 
Pacific Coast....| 621| 289,979] 2,270) 576,256|....|...... 943] 88,190] 3,834) 954,495 
PER BEI ocd thes wars 12 8,525 | So sO MIIO| ey aeebente1 ai rast eas aeallbes as aca aso 42) 19,180 
Northern Lakes.,| 324| 228,519] 2,174/2,564,060) 449| 48,065} 339] 102,879] 3,286|2,943,523 
Western Rivers. . 1 8) 1,675) 189;285)...0)0 6. 6: 172} 12,281} 1,848) 151,524 
PRG st acamerers 8,20)1,597,823] 13,307 |5,074,069| 659| 72,370) 3,821| 894,528 25,991 7,638,790 
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THE WORLD’S MERCHANT MARINE, STEAM VESSELS ONLY 
(Lloyd’s Register) 


1900 1910 1912 
Fiae ; ; 
No. |Gross Tons| No. |Gross Tons} No. {Gross Tons 
American: i 

POR a's viaieisih's De 690 878,564] 1,073 1,641,919} 1,171 1,797,929 
Bakes: 2. «>. 242 576,402 56 2,146,769 588 | 2,262,480 
Austro-Hungarian 214 387,471 365 777,729 392 902,704 
British 7,903 | 12,149,090} 9,837 | 18,059,037) 10,014 | 19,202,770 
Danish 369 12,273 55: 671,828 548 703,520 
Dutch 289 467,209 532 983,049 602 1,104,220 
French 662 1,052,193 875 1,448,172 932 1,638,501 
German 1,209 | 2,159,919} 1,822 3,959,318} 1,908 4,276,191 
Italian. 312 540,349 450 987,55 536 1,119,121 
PRADATICRE iis Waseca tiie rinse ers 484 488,187 846 1,146,977 960 1,344,991 
INOFWegian in. ise s se reeean 806 764,683} 1,312 1,422,006} 1,495 1,695,321 

WGFARGNL. 5120 cola signe alanis eee 422 642,231 511 746,748 526 756,1 
SWOUIBE oie cs tries meres 678 418,550 964 782,508} 1,006 866,853 
Othef Countries............ 1,591 1,432,237} 2,305 2,516,076) 11,539 2,847,440 
BOA a. os Oo eek 15,898 | 22,369,358] 22,008 | 37,289,695] 23,217 | 40,518,177 
The aggregate documented tonnage|lantic and Gulf coasts continued 


of the American merchant marine is 
distributed among the leading cus- 
toms districts as follows: } 


Customs Districts 1910 1911 
INGW IY OPrkine spenioowe 1,601,692 | 1,641,777 
Cuyahoga, Ohio...... 880,614 895,286 

Ributh jase sae ea a 843,845 908,509 
San Francisco........ 518,979 532,653 
Puget Sound........- 266,957 276,866 
Philadelphia......... 286,954 304,107 
POSS). cle a eae k 196,707 212,995 
Baltimore s.45 5 tic ie: 198,117 232,099 
Buffalo Creek, N. Y. 268,838 278,534 
BtrOle yet netnee es 1,194 177,071 
Bath; Mey. c506.. tn 100,677 94,800 
Perth Amboy: sinis<. 2 120,708 127,156 


The tonnage of documented sailing | 
vessels declined from 1,655,473 gross 
tons in 1910, to 1,597,823 gross tons 
in 1911, in conformity with its gen- 
eral decline since 1861. The docu- 
mented steam fleet increased from 
4,900,361 to 5,074,069 gross tons; and 
of the documented barge fleet from 


878,180 to 894,528 gross tons. The 
growing use of barges along the At- 


AMERICAN VESSELS IN 


throughout 1912, but is not fully in- 
dicated in the above statistics, be- 
cause many unrigged craft are not 
documented. 

Undocumented Craft.—A consider-. 
able portion of the American mer- 
chant marine consists of undocu- 
mented vessels not included in the 
above statistical returns. No relia- 
ble returns of these vessels have been 
made since 1906, at which time the 
United States Census Office reported 
a total of 19,497 vessels with a gross 
tonnage of 6,579,402 tons. A more 
detailed statement was made in the 
YEAR Boox for 1910 (p. 523). 

Relative Decline of American Deep- 
Sea Shipping—In the fiscal year 
1911 the proportion of the value of 
the foreign trade of the United States 
carried in American vessels was 8.7 
per cent., as it was in the previous 
year. This is a decline from 9.5 per 
cent. in 1909, and from 66.5 to 92.5 
per cent. prior to the Civil War. 


THE FOREIGN TRADE 


Tora Iwreorts anD Exports 


YEAR In Cars and Ske Per Cent. in 
Other Land American Foreign American 
Vehicles Vessels Vessels Total Vessels 

BS aU aces ete ent seis sin» anes $113,201,462 $14,358,235 | $127,559,697 88.7 
ead aig fereit aatsiese al ica © bai a)s an Sa 150,331,636 12,238,163 162,569,799 92.5 
ABAD ieee tara cpeeee ce moins ai os 198,424,609 40,802,856 239,227,465 82.9 
ISSO eto ceatttes enact eae 507,247,757 255,040,793 762,288,550 66.5 
PESO sis sete oe £20,981,393 258,346,577 | 1,224,265,434 | 1,482,612,011 17.4 

DOO re cones 154,895,650 195,084,192 | 1,8941444'494 | 2/089; 528,616 9.3 
NOOB a cre vieidcie 242,265,329 290,607,946 | 2,103,201, "462 2'393,809,408 12.1 
LNG a wits = 'sjmcar als 261,861,952 272,512,228 | 2,520, 58 | 2,793,253,186 9.8 
NSNVD 5 Siehete Casas 253,580,297 258,657,217 | 2,462,693,814 2,721,351,031 9.5 
cee ie core 319,163,630 260,800,278 | 21729'813,242 | 2'983;613,520 8.7 
BEL. his shereien ,903,3 280,206,464 | 2,930,436,506 | 3,210,642,970 8.7 
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Of the total vessel entrances and 
clearances in the foreign trade, 22 per 
cent. of the tonnage was American in 
1910, 23 per cent. in 1911, and 22 per 
cent. in 1912. 

Total Shipping in the Foreign 
Trade.—The total shipping entered in 
the foreign trade increased from 42,- 
674,989 net tons in the fiscal year 
1911 to 46,158,071 in 1912; and the 
total shipping cleared increased from 
42,437,147 net tons in 1911 to 46,- 
416,912 in 1912. The geographical 
distribution of American shipping in 
the foreign trade in the fiscal year 
1912 was as follows: 


Ria GaAPEIC Ay: Entered Cleared 
Atlantic Ports......| 24,005,037 | 28,371,642 
Lake Ports........| 11,498,985 | 11,710,894 
@ulf Ports). leew 6,100,228 6,441,926 
Pacifie Ports. ...... 4,553,821 4,891,151 
Corpus Christi, Tex.|......,..... 1,2 

Tote oi <to eae 46,158,071 | 46,417,912 


This was divided among the lead- 
ing ports as follows: 


Port Entered Cleared 

New York.... .| 13,673,765 | 13,549,138 
Lake Ports. 11,498,985 | 11,710,894 
Boston..... 2,948,244 1,872,493 
Philadeiphia.. .| 2,700,193 2,187,408 
New Orleans....... 2,214,681 2,360,043 
Puget Sound....... 2,498,150 2,857,818 
Baltimore......... 1,192,037 1,489,406 
Galveston...... 1,025,257 1,349,347 
San Francisco. 928,289 1,154,942 
Mohile. 02s. 2 737,091 84,193 
Key Wes 475,212 465,221 
Norfolk ee Ports- 

SATO GHRS cielo cle 459,237 1,027,172 
Tea 65 hcais ie twiels ae 465,325 89,364 
Portland, Me...... 450,735 434,254 
Pensacola... . 430,262 514,791 
Savannah.... 408,893 738,832 
Sabine, Tex... 383,619 510,984 
Newport New: hc 367,920 542,145 
Passamaquoddy.... 311,985 363,694 
Charleston......... 261,398 116,555 

Tonnage Built—During the fiscal 


year 1911, 1,422 documented vessels 
of 291,162 gross tons were construct- 
ed in American shipyards as follows: 
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Of this aggregate, which is less 
than the tonnage constructed in the 
previous year by 50,906 gross tons, 46 
vessels have a gross tonnage of over 
1,000 tons each, and a total of 169,- 
324 tons or 58 per cent. of the aggre- 
gate. The steel tonnage of the year 
comprised 201,973 gross tons, as com- 
pared with 250,624 in 1910. Of the 
total documented tonnage built in 
1911, moreover, 227,231 tons were 
steam vessels, 47,977 barges, 5,862 
canal boats, and 10,092 sailing ves- 
sels. The decline in vessel construc- 
tion was chiefly on the Great Lakes, 
where, due largely to the large out- 
put of the previous year, the output 
of the shipyards in 1911 declined by 
over one-half, as compared with the 
previous year. 

The Panama Canal Act, approved 
Aug. 24, 1912, provides that foreign 
shipbuilding and repair materials 
may be imported free of duty, pro- 
vided the vessels so constructed do 
not enter into contract with the Post- 
master General under the mail-con- 
tract Jaw of 1891. While under the 
same Act it is now legal to admit 
foreign-built American-owned vessels 
to American registry for navigation 
in the foreign trade, it is not antici- 
pated that American shipyards will 
suffer as a result, because in the re- 
cent past they have built very few 
vessels for American registry. Their 
field of activity has been the enrolled 
fleet, the construction of which is 
still restricted exclusively to Ameri- 
can shipyards. 

Vessel Accidents and Tonnage De- 
stroyed.—The loss to vessels and 
property due to vessel accidents was 
somewhat less in 1911 than in the 
previous year. The number of wrecks 
in 1911 in American waters aggregat- 
ed 1,227, as compared with 1,443 in 
1910 and 1,341 in 1909. Of these, 460 
oceurred on the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts, 291 on the Great Lakes, 168 


1909 1910 1911 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
Division No. |Gross Tons} No. | GrossTons| No. | Gross Tons 
Atlantic and Gulf Coast..... 582 108,904 601 150,828 588 163,178 
Northern Lakes............. 174 100,402 281 168,751 216 94,157 
Pacific Coast....... Keyeciea as 276 22,759 279 16,870 407 27,234 
Western Rivers. .....-...... 207 5,940 193 5,488 202 6,393 
POCtG BGG, Gattis, cath ess nisiave 2 ase 8 85 7 131 9 200 
Total Construction...... 1,247 238,090 1,361 342,068 1,422 291,162 
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on the inland rivers, 167 on the Pa- 
cific coast, and 151 at sea and in for- 
eign waters. The following table 
shows the number of vessels and ton- 
nage totally lost, the tonnage dam- 
aged, the known loss to vessels and 
cargoes, and the loss of life: 


1910 1911 
IWITGOKS sine is iets Biola 1,443 1,227 
Vessels totally lost. 365 294 
Tonnage totally lost. 135,305 101,365 
Tonnage damaged..| 2,000,997 1,475,688 
Loss to vessels. .... $11,058,840 | $9,565,995 
Loss to cargoes..... $2,565,580 | $1,694,630 
Lives lost......+... 403 262 
Steamers, Size and Speed—The 


two largest merchant steamers built 
in the United States in 1911 were the 
Honolulu and Georgian, with gross 
tonnages of 7,059 and 6,606 tons, re- 
spectively. As in the preceding year, 
the largest American registered steam 
vessel is still the Minnesota, with a 
gross tonnage of 20,718 tons. The 
registered merchant fleet contains but 
nine vessels with a tonnage in excess 
of 10,000 gross tons, seven in excess 
of 8,000, and 19 in excess of 5,000. 
The maximum size of American ves- 
sels compares unfavorably with the 
32,500 gross tons of the Mawretania 
and Lusitania of the Cunard Steam- 
ship Co., and the 45,000 gross tons of 
the Olympic of the White Star Line. 

On April 15, 1912, the ill-fated 71- 
tanie (46,328 gross tons), likewise 
of the White Star Line, was totally 
wrecked as a result of collision with 
an iceberg. Because of the great loss 
of life the Committee on Commerce 
of the United States Senate and the 
Board of Trade of Great Britain sepa- 
rately conducted an extensive interna- 
tional investigation into the causes 
of the disaster. (See I, The Titanic 
Disaster.) 

Ship Subsidies and Mail Payments. 
—tThe total amount paid by the Unit- 
ed States Government for the trans- 
portation of the foreign mails in the 
fiscal year 1911 was $3,315,349, as 
compared with $3,203,821 in 1910. 
The mail subsidies paid under the 
Mail Contract Act of March 3, 1891, 
amounted to $1,079,945, as compared 
with $1,114,603 in 1910. The mail 
route from San Francisco to Sydney, 


Australia, was restored during the 


year, after being discontinued since 
March, 1907, but otherwise there have 
been no changes of importance in the 
payments under the Act. (For pro- 
visions of the Panama Canal Act rel- 
ative to free shipbuilding materials 
see under “Tonnage Built,’ supra. 
For provisions of the Act relative to 
the remission of tolls on coastwise 
ships passing through the Isthmian 
Canal, see III, International Rela- 
tions, and X, The Panama Canal, 
For subsidies in foreign countries, 
see AMERICAN YEAR Book, 1910, pp. 
525-6; and 1911, p. 540.) 

The Panama Canal Act.—An act of 
great importance to the future ship- 
ping of the United States and of the 
world is the Panama Canal Act, 
which was recently enacted by Con- 
gress and approved Aug. 24, 1912, 
The act provides for the operating 
organization of the Canal and the 
government and sanitation of the 
Canal Zone, and authorizes the Presi- 
dent to fix tolls. The maximum tolls 
permitted are not in excess of the 
equivalent of $1.25 per net ton. Ves- 
sels engaged in the coastwise business 
are exempted from the payment of 
tolls. 

The Act also provides that no rail- 
road-owned steamship line which is 
or may be in competition with the 
owning railway shall be permitted to 
pass through the canal, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission having juris- 
diction to determine questions of fact. 
Likewise no vessel owned or operated 
by any concern doing business in vio- 
lation of the Sherman anti-trust law 
may pass through the Canal, ques- 
tions of fact being determined by any 
federal court of competent jurisdic- 
tion. (See also X, The Panama 
Canal; and XIII, Economie Oondi- 
tions and the Conduct of Business.) 

Provisions relative to free ship- 
building materials and free shipping 
in the foreign trade were stated above 
(under “Tonnage Built” and “Ton- 
nage Afloat”). Provisions relative to 
through railroad and water routes 
are stated in the sections, Railroads, 
below (under “Federal Legislation”). 

Panama Tolls.—In accordance with 
the above statute, the President has 
promulgated. the following schedule 
of tolls (see also X, The: Panama 
Canal) : 
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1. On merchant vessels carrying pas- 
sengers or cargo, $1.20 per net vessel 
ton—each 100 cu. ft. of actual earn- 
ing capacity. 

2. On vessels in ballast without pas- 
sengers or cargo, 40 per cent. less than 
the rate of tolls for vessels with pas- 
sengers or cargo. 

3. On naval vessels other than trans- 
ports, colliers, hospital ships and supply 
ships, 50 cents per displacement ton. 

4. On army and navy transports, col- 
liers and hospital ships and supply 
ships, $1.20 per net ton, the vessels to 
be measured by the same rules as are 
employed in determining the net ton- 
nages of merchant vessels. 


International Congress of Naviga- 
tion.—On May 23-28, 1912, the twelfth 
International Congress of Navigation 
met at Philadelphia, Pa. Delegates 
from nearly all commercial nations 
attended to consider the various navi- 
gation questions, and the papers and 
reports which had been previously 
prepared and printed. 

The following were the questions 
considered and the conclusions ar- 
rived at: 

I. Inland Navigation. 

Ist Question.—Improvement of riv- 
ers by regulation, dredging and reser- 
voirs, or by canalization, or lateral 
canals.—The congress concluded that 
the use of any one of these methods, 
rather than another, depended upon 
the special circumstances of each 
particular case; that no fixed rules 
may be formulated; and that scien- 
tific study along various lines is de- 
sirable. 

2d Question.—Dimensions_ to be as- 
signed in any given country, to ca- 
nals of heavy traffic; principles of 
operating; and dimensions and, equip- 
ment of the locks.—It was concluded 
that standard dimensions for inter- 
connecting canals are desirable; that 
practical harbor and trans- -shipment 
facilities are as important as fixed 
dimensions; that the canal and boats 
be improved as the traflic requires; 
- that trains of boats towed by tugs, or 
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self-propelling boats are desirable; 
and that the locks should be operated 
with mechanical appliances. 

8d Question,—Intermediate and 
terminal ports; best methods for com- 
bining, facilitating and harmonizing 
the transfer of freight between rail- 
ways. and waterways.—It was held 
that the problem is partly adminis- 
trative or governmental and partly 
technical or mechanical; that codper- 
ation between railways and water- 
ways should be secured by effective 
national, state and local regulation; 
that each port should be systemati- 
cally organized and have private ter- 
minals supplemented by publicly- 
owned or controlled wharves, docks 
and warehouses for the public use; 


that the legislative and administra-_ 


tive measures taken must vary with 
different countries, and that the tech- 
nical layout of ports and the appli- 


ances best adapted must be deter- | 


mined for each port separately. 

II. Ocean Navigation. 

Ist Question —Means for docking 
and repairing vessels.—Graving docks 
were held to be the most satisfactory 
method of docking large vessels, but 
floating docks were regarded as pref- 
erable or necessary in some cases. 

2d Question.—Dimensions to be 
given to maritime canals.—The con- 
gress decided that 
canal a wet section five times as 
large as the immersed portion of 
the largest ship which is to use the 
canal is desirable, and also a depth 
of one metre under the keel. The 
speed of navigation and volume of 
traffic, however, are local conditions 
which make fixed rules impossible. 

8d Question.—Mechanical equip- 
ment of ports.—The section of the 
congress dealing with this recom- 
mended that the matter of transfer- 
ring miscellaneous cargoes from ves- 
sel “hold or deck, or from pier’s side 
to points within the terminal limits 
be considered in the next annual 
Navigation Congress. 


EXTERNAL COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


The total foreign trade of the Unit- 
ed States in merchandise during the 
fiscal year 1912 was valued at $3,- 
857,587,443, $2,204,322,409 of exports 
and $1,653, 264, 934 of imports. It ex- 


ceeded that of 1911 by $280,942,139. 
Exports as well as imports were 
heavier in 1912 than in any other 
fiscal year in the dnctory of American 
commerce. 
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Exports to Foreign Countries.—The | throughout the fiscal year 1912. Ex- 
almost general increase of 1910 and |ports were distributed by continents 
1911 continued at an accelerated rate |as follows: 


EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE BY CONTINENTS 


ContTINENT 1910 1911 1912 
PEEP ORO fo. aston ante vela ieee $1,135,914,551 $1,308,275,778 $1,341,732,789 
. North America... arate 385,520,069 457,059,179 516,837,671 
South America. 93,246,820 108,894,894 132,310,451 
IAS. sp falas 60,861,813 85,422,428 117,461,561 
Oceania....... 50,890,087 66,067,313 71,936,513 
BITIGA 8 cc biu.cu inn ean oan neat 18,551,380 23,600,607 24,043,424 
Totals us dvs nise deme e ear aitee $1,744,984,720 $2,049,320,199 $2,204,322,409 


The export trade of 1912 exceeded 
that of 1911 by $155,002,210, and, as 
stated in the last issue of the YEAR 
Boox, the export trade of 1911 ex- 
ceeded that of any previous year. 
The increase in exports was not so 
general as in the two previous years. 
There were slight declines in the ex- 
ports shipped to England, Ireland, 
Spain, Mexico, Roumania, British 
Honduras, Newfoundland and Labra- 
dor, Trinidad and Tobago, the French 
West Indies, Ecuador, the Falkland 
Islands, British and French Guiana, 
Peru, Venezuela, French and German 
leased Chinese territory, Korea, the 
Dutch and French East Indies, Turkey, 
the smaller British islands of Oceania, 
British South Africa, Italian and 
Spanish Africa, Liberia, Morocco and 
Egypt. In other parts of the com- 
mercial world the exports of the Unit- 


ed States increased, particularly in 
Canada, Germany, Holland, China, 
Japan and Argentina, as shown in 
the table below. 

The relative proportions exported 
to each of the continental divisions in 
1912 were: Europe, 60.8 per cent.; 
North America, 23.4 per cent.; South 
America, 6 per cent.; Asia, 5.3 per 
cent.; Oceania, 3.2 per cent.; and 
Africa, 1.1 per cent. The export trade 
with Europe in 1911 comprised 63.84 
per cent., and in 1910, 65.1 per cent. 
of the total, so that even though there 
has been an increase in the exports to 
Europe, the export trade with non- 
European markets has increased rela- 
tively more rapidly. 

The exports to the leading individ- 
ual markets are shown in the follow- 
ing table (see also table in Depart- 
ment IV, Foreign Affairs) : 


EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE BY PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 


MARKET 1910 1911 1912 
Gormiany: 5 ae suis eis soe iskiie aati ately BO! $249,555,926 $287,495,814 $306,959,021 
Girent Britains sch oa. os ee cemeatae 505,552,871 576,613,974 564,372,186 
TAXLOO ys atnsefiahe's oiaiaai RS ole) 3.4 «wea es 117,627,466 135,271,648 135,388,851 
Canadas ict ara uess eae See Gan 215,990,021 269,806,013 329,257,362 
Netherlands 944,878 96,103,376 103,702,859 
ers 53,467,053 60,580,766 65,261,268 
i 58,193,704 61,281,715 52,847,129 
41,116,585 45,016,622 51,387,618 
52,858,758 . 60,709,062 62,203,051 
PRAT LONKULVEL ee Gas e wresaiion Tattoo ee © wiste Gear@e 40,694,941 43,918,511 53,158,179 
PRS rower ice ele ea veiae tn ay more ete 21,959,310 36,721,409 58,478,046 


In 1912, 47.08 per cent. of the do- 
mestic commodities exported, not in- 
eluding prepared foodstuffs, consisted 
of manufactures, as compared with 
45.07 per cent. in 1911 and 44.85 per 
cent. in 1910. Their total value was 
$1,021,753,918. Of the remaining ex- 
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ports, 33.29 per cent. of the total con- 
sisted of crude materials for use in 
manufacturing; 14.66 per cent. of 
foodstuffs partly or wholly manufac- 
tured; 4.59 per cent. of crude food- 
stuffs and food animals; and 38 per 
cent. of miscellaneous merchandise. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE, BY CLASSES 


Foodstuffs | Foodstuffs |Crude Ma- prone ie Manufac- 
YEAR m Crude | Partly or | terials for} further turesReady| Miscel- 
Envep | Condition, } Wholly Use in Waetines stor Goucel lancous Total 
Jone 30) and Food | Manufac-| Manufac- | \anufac- | sumption 
Animals tured turing turing 
Imports Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars | 
1900. .| 97,916,293|133,027,374|276,241,152|/134,222,045|/203,126,341| 5,407,979] 849,941,184 
1901. .|110,385,208)125,540,654|248,006,751|127,576,924|205,505,580| 6,157,048} 823,172,165 
1902. .|120,280,302| 95,350,256/303,001,868|147,656,292/231,420,820) 5,611,410) 903,320,948 
1903 . .|119,202,674|116,620,623/330,491,084/195,750,847|257,740,815| 5,896,825|1,025,719,237 
1904 . .|132,223,895|118,222,862/320,794,431|160,233,890/252,812,835| 6,754,620) 991,087,371 
1905 . .|146,130,903)145,355,839/389, 160,658) 177,827,960|252,349,842) 6,665,061/1,117,513,071 
1906 ; . |134,322,347|140,358,109|/414,687,999|220,298,751|307,674,728| 9,100,980}1,226,562,446 
1907 . .|149,747,693|158,656,263|477,027,174|274,096,464|364, 192,884|10,700,947|1,434,421,425 
1908. .|145,577,427|147,008,870|363,823,723]196,320, 135|331,204,635)10,406,902/1,194,341,792 
1909. .|164,110,674|165,700,920/451,359,259|222,101,622|/299,106,235| 9,541,514/1,311,920,924 
1910. .|144,776,636|181,566,572|566,270,770/285, 138,373|367,723,367 |11,471,712|1,556,947,430 
1911. .|181,194,863|172,006,501|511,362,140|287,785,652/361,422,180|13,454,769)|1,527,226,105 
1912. .|230,358,230/196,100,608| 555,986,041 /293,739,134/360,018,963/17,061,958|1,653,264,934 
XPORTS* 
1900. .|227,347,193|318,126,502|325,589,000|152,890,591/331,955,684|14,854,601/1,370,763,571 
1901 . .|246,394,140/336,605,378|397,767,463|148,013,625|317,764,367 | 13,917,833/1,460,462,806 
1902 . .|184,786,389|/328,831,350/373,595,243/131,918,3111321,946,540/14,404,028)1,355,181,861 
1908 . .|185,308,064/323,244,697|408,442,137|140,666,864|327,468,629| 7,100,911/1,392,231,302 
1904. .}135,747,224|308,836,077|461,424,464/174,876,659|348,734,801| 5,559,792/1,435,179,017 
1905. .|118,185,098|283,065,098|472,114,493|209,926,174|402,049,798| 6,403,980/1,491,744,641 
1906 . .|177,216,467|347,385,463|/500,536,700|226,210,513]/459,812,655| 6,791,584/1,717,953,382 
1907 . .|167,348,227|345,706,609/593,145,135|259,442,028|480,681,423|7 ,394,612|1,853,718,034 
1908 . .|189,051,824/331,961,663|556,681,462/261,105,883|489,469,958| 6,515,567/1,834,786,357 
1909. .|135,693,409/302,555,341|520,907,436|231,186,607|440,229,407| 7,783,393/1,638,355,593 
1910. ./109,828,320/259,259,654|565,934,957|267,765,916|499,215,329| 8,079,822/1,710,083,998 
1911. .|103,401,553/282,016,883|713,018,206/309,151,989|598,367,852| 7,592,542|2,013,549,025 
1912 99,899,270|318,838,493)723,008,839/348, 149,524|672,268,163} 8,155,539|2,170,319,828 


*Exports of domestic merchandise only. 


The largest individual items were: 
cotton, $565,849,271; iron and steel, 
not including ore, $268,154,262; meat 
and dairy products, $156,260,876; 
breadstuffs, $123,979,715; copper, not 
including ore, $113,958,919; mineral 
oil, $112,472,100; lumber and wood 
manufactures, $96,782,186; leather 
and leather manufactures, $60,756,- 
772; tobacco and tobacco manufac- 
tures, $48,305,042; cotton manufac- 
tures, $50,769,511; and agricultural 
implements, $35,640,005. The only 
declines in these general groups as 


Gains of unusual extent were made 
at New York, Baltimore, Savannah, 
Buffalo Creek, Detroit, San Francisco, 
Huron, and Puget Sound. 

In addition to the exports of mer- 
chandise, gold valued at $57,328,348, 
and silver valued at $64,890,665 were 
exported to foreign countries in 1912, 

Exports to American Dependencies, 
—The following table shows the ship- 
ments of domestic merchandise to our 
non-contiguous territories in 1911 and 
1912: 


compared with the previous year Hes ous 
were in cotton and breadstuffs. $15,736,510 #15508 200 
Ports of Export.—The leading indi- 21,677,213 | 24,418,671 
ue aa Y cee t mene ae 33,774.263 | 37,424,545 
por of export in an 19,677,802 23,703,935 
1912 were: ; 253 
82,561 83,048 
Ports 1911 [Se | a 
pe : ides $90,949,406 |$104,439,722 
a Work eee bea eer 
veston,....... 504.9 218, 146,09 : 
New Orleans... 2. 172,835,293 | 1491160,910| ‘There was an increase of $13,490,- 
pr owe: Sales a etd 316 in the shipments to our depen- 
adelphia...... 956, 069,730 ies i i 
Savannah........ 72,076,045 | 104’286'925 | Gencies in 1912, as compared with the 
Bostons. 6s ce 71,534,082 | 69,692,171| previous year. The increase was gen- 
ee nigpinet OMe aeaaticne peor 0e eral in all the dependencies except 
UL OM a aissn nis oie clans A , Dy > 
San Francisco... .. 40,624,903 | 491249'734| Guam, and the aggregate was the 
Puget Sound... 39,361,303 | 63,745,572| greatest in the history of American 
Bie ac oso) B0/154,087 31,230,117 trade. The leading items, as usual, 
ee rage 305,038 | 32,199,443) Wore iron and_ steel goods, cotton 
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goods, mineral oils, lumber, bread- 
stuffs, meats, and rice. In addition to 
domestic merchandise, the shipments 
to these markets in 1912 included for- 
eign merchandise valued at $1,915,- 
807, and gold and silver valued at 
$3,242,964. 

Imports from Foreign Countries.— 
In contrast with the decline during 
1911, the import trade of the United 
States in 1912 increased by $126,038,- 
829 as compared with the previous 


year. It exceeded the import trade 
of 1910 and was the greatest in the 
history of our foreign trade. As 
shown in the following table, the in- 
crease was general in each continen- 
tal division: 49.5 per cent. of the 
total imports were received from 
Europe; 20.2 per cent. from North 
America; 13.0 per cent. from South 
America; 13.7 per cent. from Asia; 
2.2 per cent. from Oceania; and 1.4 
per cent. from Africa. 


IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE BY CONTINENTS 


ConrTINENT 1910 1911 1912 

Hurope: so... es Rees Lane wean $806,271,280 $768,167,760 $819,585,326 
SONU, SRIMOTIORs clades, sisictace Riek eter ecle 306,767,486 305,496,793 334,072,039 
Bouth America vice se cc cave es saaees 196,104,786 182,623,750 215,089,316 
PATA Sct eeuntiote nic acttanenimretirs ining swe clase 193,155,344 213,449,730 225,468,250 
OGG anise: eens, oarcalea- che, cslovitinats owe 37,099,795 30,274,452 36,464,115 
DUES et agen y Maeno Ag Cee 17,489,739 27,213,620 22,585,888 
Dita er nee oad oen Poneto $1,558,888,430 $1,527,226,105 $1,653,264,934 


The imports from the leading indi- | 1912 were as follows (see also table 
vidual countries in 1910, 1911, and |in Department IV, Foreign Affairs) : 


IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE BY PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 


Country 1910 1911 1912 

Great Britain. . $271,029,772 $261,289,106 $272,940,700 
Germany...... 168,806,237 163,242,560 171,387,380 
France covet oie 132,363,346 115,414,784 124,548,458 
SESS Se ha cardn usd sya as Dea vided 108,154,491 100,867,184 123,881,644 
SHG Sie Lenin toenail e 122,528,037 110,309,468 120,154,326 
CANRGE or Clk aie Re tees ating 95,128,310 100,863,418 108,813,368 
MROUEMANE oe noid lo we wont cine rae ealaath la Simin 66,398,761 78,527,496 80,607,469 

(RES ett CH OU AEB Maumee stil NG 49,868,367 47,324,809 48,028,529 
Nissi in has see Gaaar aoa eee 58,795,943 57,450,111 65,915,313 
British: Ania Suis ais-easlew nie vines 50,948,901 


45,320,268 


43,952,047 


Contrary to the decline in the im- 
ports from each of these countries, 
except Canada, during 1911, there was 
an increase in every instance during 
the past year. Among the lesser 
countries in the import trade, the 
only declines of importance were in 
China and Egypt. Minor declines oc- 
eurred in Austria-Hungary, Finland, 
Norway, Portugal, Roumania, Costa 
Rica, Newfoundland, Haiti, Dutch 
Guiana, Paraguay, Korea, Asiatic 
Turkey, New Zealand, British West 
Africa, German and _ Portuguese 
Africa, Madagascar, and Morocco. 
The imports from all other parts of 
the commercial world increased dur- 
ing 1912. 

In 1912, 33.57 per cent. of the im- 
ports received from foreign countries 
consisted of crude materials for man- 
ufacturing purposes; 21.82 per cent. 
of finished manufactures; 17.80 per 


cent. of manufactures for further use 
in manufacturing; 11.90 per cent. of 
foodstuffs, partly or wholly manufac- 
tured; 13.88 per cent. of crude food- 
stuffs and food animals; and the 
remainder of miscellaneous merchan- 
dise. Each group of imported com- 
modities, except finished manufac- 
tures, increased somewhat in volume. 
The main inereases were in the im- 
ports of coffee, sugar, hides and skins, 
rubber, copper ingots, and bars, fibers 
and fiber manufactures, fruits and 
nuts, leather manufactures, precious 
stones, wines and spirits, tobacco and 
wool. ‘The principal declines were 
those of chemicals, raw cotton, cotton 
goods, iron ore, iron and steel manu- 
factures, lead, oils, paper, silk and 
silk products, and lumber. 

The import trade as distributed 
among the leading ports was as fol- 
lows: : 
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IMPORTS BY GROUPS OF PORTS 


Groups or Ports 1910 1911 1912 

Atlantic: Portans.|s% + .'ss alsarste aero e «.+| $1,227,154,723 $1,163,540,071 $1,268, 100,584 
DPREOULG -OOULS Gas pica ealtehe sete hiiiw al site 88,616,730 102,702,653 11,488,360 
Northern border and Lake ports... .. 129,123,041 137,723,850 137,882,121 
MGR DORAN Sue iatinsreptts weds act ace 68,704,561 82,147,619 92,244,523 
Min Gerlor! WOEts a. .ciie wate se chelmcrecy tid ons 20,397,177 20,747,924 21,037,117 
Mexican border.?......... Po iets oak 22,911,198 20,363,988 22,512,229 

i pal ta) ee Aree) Aasicn mak rere $1,556,947,430 $1,527,226,105 $1,653,264,934 


The port of New York in 1912 im- 
ported articles valued at $975,744,320, 
or 59 per cent. of the total, as com- 
pared with 60 per cent. in 1910 and 
57 per cent. in 1911. The other lead- 
ing importing ports are Boston, $129,- 
293,016; Philadelphia, $85,038,185; 
San Francisco, $59,235,471; New Or- 


011,250; and Baltimore, $26,438,400. 
In addition to the imports of mer- 
chandise, gold valued at $48,936,500, 
and silver valued at $47,050,219 were 
imported in the fiscal year 1912. 
Imports from American Depen- 
dencies.—The receipts of merchandise 
from our non-contiguous possessions 


leans, $75,089,887 ; Puget Sound, $39,-} are shown in the following table: 
IMPORTS FROM NON-CONTIGUOUS TERRITORIES 


1910 1911 1912 

PRBS ary are \y ceeeian oes wate deb este $12,349,462 $13,813,824 $21,597,712 
BUA RIGE i = ote ei eeiberata ur olt oieipaa-s ao Sie 46,161,288 41,180,195. 55,055,816 
TPOPLOMEGOU sae ciennee ae aul imran 32,095,788 34,764,007 42,873,401 
Pinkopines’ «wake Goa Mie ar oveee 17,317,897 17,400,398 23,257,199 
MERE SP, oe esac ered as tk car dis ce eLiTIe bono uk I aR pe Tiece tls bade: ys onju sreuall saa aaW ohe laiwaraiale aiate 
SEQUIM asta mie ce rren eens SA ietaisi ee abe 'e ss 37,234 99,040 1 

ROWAN ie lesre Gis te,itestas econ, eaters $107,961,669 $107,257,464 $421,784,128 


1 Figures not yet available. 


In 1912 they were valued at $142,- 
784,128, or $35,526,664 in excess of 
their value in 1911, and at more than 
during any previous year. In the 
trade with the Philippines, the bal- 
ance is slightly in favor of the United 
States, but all other dependencies 
shipped more merchandise to the 
United States than they received in 
return. The leading commodities 
shipped to the United States are 
sugar, Manila hemp, canned salmon, 
cigars and tobacco, coffee and fruits. 


In addition, during the year 1912, the 
non-contiguous territories and depen- 
dencies shipped foreign merchandise 
valued at $200,606 to the United 
States and gold and silver valued at 
$21,430,529. 

The Balance of Trade.—The general 
movement of the balance of trade 
since 1900, so far as it concerns ship- 
ments and receipts of merchandise 
and specie, is shown in the following 
table (see also XIII, Heonomic Con- 
ditions and the Conduct of Business). 


MERCHANDISE MeRCHANDISE AND SPECIE 
Fiscan 3 ; = ri 
eae Imports Exports Gicarts Imports Exports Exports 


823,172,165} 1,487,764,991 


$849,941,184/$1,394,483,082/$544,541,898| $929,770,670)/$1,499,462,116/$569,691,446 
64,592,826) 925,609,873 
. .|1,117,513,071] 1,518,561,666} 401,048,595/1,198,646,897| 1,660,004,502| 461,357,605 
- |1,226,562,446| 1,743,864,500} 517,302,054/1,367,226,716| 1,84: 
1,434,421,425| 1,880,851,078} 446,429,653/1,591,878,298| 1,988,989,327) 397,111,029 
1,194,341,792| 1,860,773,346] 666,431,554/1,387,337,210| 1,991,127, \472 603,790,262 
1,311,920,224/ 1,663,011,104| 351,090,880)1,399,879,023 1,810,225,714 410,346,691 
744,984,720) 188,037,290) 1,645,504,529 
wR ‘527, 226,105 oY 049, 320, 199} 522,094,094/1,646,770,367| 2,136,579,810| 489,809,443 
: 1,653,264,934 2 204,322, 409 551,057,475) 1,749,251,653| 2,326,541,422| 576,289,769 


1,605,235,348) 679,625,475 


8 307,154 481,080,438 


1,918,834,796| 273,330,267 


The balance of trade turned in fa- 


vor of the United States in the later | of $679,625,475 in 1901. 


nitude until it reached its maximum 
The decline 


~70’s and gradually increased in mag-| which then began was not checked 
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until 1911. The increase in the bal- 
ance then begun has_ continued 
throughout the year. The excess of 
exports over imports of merchandise 
in 1912 was $551,057,475, as com- 
pared with $188,037,290 in 1910; and 
the excess of exports of merchandise 
and specie combined was $576,289,- 
769, as compared with $273,330,267 
in 1910. 

In European, North American, Oce- 
anie and African markets the bal- 
ances are in favor of the United 
States, and in the South American 
and Asiatic markets there is a short- 
~ age. The .unfavorable balance in 
South America is found chiefly in 
Brazil, while Argentina is a notable 
exception to the general trade situa- 


tion in South America, the United 
States having a favorable balance of 
$23,311,163. European countries ship- 
ping more to the United States in 
1912 than they purchased in return 
were Greece, Iceland, Servia, Sweden, 
Ireland, Turkey, and Portugal. The 
trade balance’ in the Oceanic and 
African markets is favorable to the 
United States. The leading non-Euro- 
pean countries in which the balance 
of trade is unfavorable to the United 
States are Cuba, China, Japan, Brit- 
ish East Indies, Asiatic Turkey, 
Egypt, Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Brazil, and the leading 
countries of South America, with 
the exception of Argentina and 
Uruguay. 


; EXPRESS COMPANIES 


The total mileage covered by the 
lines of the 13 leading express com- 
panies (Adams, American, Canadian, 
Canadian Northern, Globe, Great 
Northern, National, Northern, Pacific, 
Southern, United States, Wells, Fargo 
& Company, and Western Express 
Companies) in 1911 was 270,666 
miles; in 1910, 258,129; and in 1909, 
260,507. The total cost of their real 
property and equipment was $25,325,- 
669 in 1910 as compared with $22,- 
313,576 in 1909. Their total gross re- 
ceipts from operation in 1911 were 
$152,555,522, as compared with $146,- 
116,316 in 1910, and $132,599,190 in 
1909. Their operating revenues in 
1911 were $78,599,072, and in 1910, 
$76,198,754; operating expenses, $67,- 
070,637 in 1911 and $61,690,473 in 


1910; other income $6,309,355 in 1911 
and $5,633,792 in 1910; gross cor- 
porate income $16,535,707 in 1911 and 
$19,025,874 in 1910; and net corpo- 
rate income $15,367,572 in 1911 and 
$17,988,557 in 1910. 

Of the total operating expenses in 
1910, $2,932,566 was for maintenance, 
$915,029 for traffic expenses, $53,321,- 
742 for transportation expenses, and 
$4,521,136 for general expenses. Simi- 
lar data for the year 1911 are not yet 
available. The total number of ex- 
press offices on June 30, 1911, was 
29,323; 1910, 28,662; and 1909, 27,- 
346. 

The following table shows the prin- 
cipal statistical items for each of the 
13 leading companies in the fiscal 
year 1911: 


STATISTICS OF THIRTEEN LEADING EXPRESS COMPANIES, 1911. 


Gross Re- “ F Net No. of Of- 
Company ceipts from | Express | Operating | Operating | Corporate | _fices in 
Operation | Privilege | Revenues | Expenses | [Income United 
States 
ORIN, cate ai ciarmiera earns $32,855, 185|$17,083,832|$15,771,354/$14,271,042| $2,825,489 5,895 
American.,.......0-+ 41,683,196] 19,372,526| 22,310,670) 18,996,798] 4,416,008 7,212 
Canadian’. ooo... 2,689,698} 1,281,557) 1,408,141) 1,111,116 L.G40l 2% -clistieats 
Canadian Northern... 466,088 178,97 37,1 154,924 180,691) 2c csee ors 
Gighet ince ans shies = ae 700,430 350,332 350,097 324,337 195,751 198 
Great Northern...... 2,602,148| 1,555,983} 1,046,165 778,878 228,791 784 
National Express... . 1,232,275 477,515 54,760 609,373 139,659 216 
Northern Express... . 3,164,531} 1,647,427) 1,517,104) 1,056,703 433,44 698 
SUING SS eacartar ects cra 5,824,9 2,765,023} 3,059,955) 2,401,606 B21 OLE etme 
ROUGHER stoi ene eS 14,932,794| 7,233,559) 7,699,235] 5,820,839] 1,911,588 3,973 
United States... 20,364,074| 9,717,523] 10,646,551) 10,142,498 760,821 4,734 
Wells Fargo......... 25,167,228] 11,796,021) 13,371,407| 10,995,792) 3,489,893 5,100 
Wiestert anc ste.. * 872,696 496,177 376,519 406,733 137,218 513 
Ota ve. os ate niet $152,555,522|$73,956,450/$78,599,072|$67,070,637 $15,367,572) 29,323 
1 Debit. = ee 
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Tonnage statistics for the year 
1911 are not yet available. In the 
fiscal year 1910, however, the 13 lead- 
ing express companies issued money 
orders valued at $124,960,285; trav- 
elers’ cheques valued at $30,213,900; 
C. O. D. checks valued at $55,878,- 
805; telegraphic transfers valued at 
$1,542,925; letters of credit valued at 
$2,320,074; and miscellaneous finan- 
cial paper valued at $208,415,976. 

On June 8, 1912, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, haying com- 
pleted an exhaustive investigation 
into the express business, handed 
down a very important decision rela- 
tive to express compahies (Interstate 
Commerce Commission Opinion No. 
1967). The Commission found exist- 
ing rates in many instances to be ex- 
orbitant and discriminatory and ex- 
press tariffs unduly complicated. It 
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therefore promulgated a new and sim- 
plified method of stating rates under 
which the country is divided into 950 
blocks of 69 miles in length and from 
62 to 45 miles in width, and the ex- 
press rates are stated between these 
blocks instead of between cities. The 
system effects an average reduction 
of about 15 per cent. in the express 
rates throughout the United States. 
The Commission also reclassified ex- 
press traffic into two classes, made 
direct through routes compulsory, re- 
quired the publication and filing of a 
statement showing terminal services, 
and promulgated a system of labels 
to avoid double collections. The ex- 
press companies were given an oppor- 
tunity to show cause on Oct. 9, 1912, 
why the proposed rates shall not go 
into effect as ordered by the Com- 
mission. 


THE POST OFFICE 


The aggregate mail services of the 


30, 1911, are summarized in the fol- 


United States in operation on June |lowing table: 


Waits Aggregate Annual Travel | Annual Rate of 
SERVICE umber | Length (Miles) Miles) Expenditure 
SSP TOULASA! avs. valaiese beatsee ple 12,733 164,399.27 85,393,851 .96 $6,936,507 .97 
Star service in Alaska......... 22 4,248. 14,807. 16,896.93 
Special office routes!......... 1,341 16,310.94 3,266,931.72 37,332.88 
Steamboat service............ 226 29,283.91 5,203,365 .38 758,109 .88 
Railroad TOUUOB dS disc! atn dmshlab Rtas 3,378 223,899.91 449, 654) 863.96 46,172,472 .93 
VOW AY -DOM [a OLACO) CATH tayo cyi oa es sienna <tell ara doyle stein wikie(eialptelaisterd cialp xian 4,737,788.75 
Railway mail service (officers 

ATL ORETICS) 5s pic Gieicr eta xin. orks Sree fee Ts EI ok cr cles la aca ve e/a ceeaae's | etsaimutond ie heaerarwtasy 20,152,904.18 
Mail-messenger routes........ 11,907,878 .06 1,591,676 .97 
Wagon routes (in cities)....... 5,177,816 .92 1,643,332.70 
Electric and cable car routes. 11,525,267 .47 681,073.72 
Pneumatic-tube routes........ 925,636.40 
Mailioamipment i 5 ia). es byes eauetarencrere.e 428,153.04 
Freight on mail bags, postal 

GATAS, OFC este ccc sicies 401,598.19 
Miscellaneous expenses 291.75 

Total inland service......| 26,282 451,799.6692 | 572,344,782.47 | $84,663,776.29 

Foreign Mails: 

BERBERS COBU = wig iota cor-siniu asl tiv mreteablabenenl ait ewlare/adhaie, crore als SIBLE OSC 26 |e wi eters @eieiare tyes 
Less intermediary service...|.-+++s+e+-|..2seeeeees is OLA AZS 09) fie ois ocsiencinw lente 
BE GO TOFAIR TS COMNEPIOR os sak ini cil arden miettansfenahtes tals mete vacainatate hal crekel WRG il Semiatere a 3,204,600.17 

PRCA alata st elarerate avstacssll a Saari orelel ale ere $87,868,376 .46 


1Consolidated with rural mail delivery service under the Fourth Assistant Postmaster 


General. 


As compared with the preceding 
year, the total number of routes de- 
ereased by 179 and the length of 
routes increased by 3,801 miles. The 
star routes and special office route 
services were consolidated with the 
rural mail delivery service every- 
where except in Alaska. The total 


number of miles traveled during the 
year increased by 19,031,783 miles, 
and the increase in the rate of expen- 
diture was $3,046,640. There was a 
decrease in the length of star routes 
and city wagon routes, but an in- 
crease in the length of other mail 
services, 
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Cost of Postal Service—The total 
amount paid to the railroads in 1911 
was $50,583,123, as compared with 
$49,405,311 in 1910; to other means 
of transportation $13,175,366, as com- 
pared with $12,534,500; and for the 
transportation of the foreign mail, 


$3,315,349, as compared with $3,204,- 
130. 

The total revenue, expenditures and 
deficit or profit of the post office since 
1900, as reported by the Post Office 
Department, are shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


Postal Postal 


Revenues Expenditures Deficit 
$102,354,579 $107,740,267 $5,385,688 
152,826,585 167,399,169 14,572,584 
167,932,782 178,449,778 10,576,996 
183,585,006 190,238,288 6,653,282 
191,478,663 208,351,886 16,873,223 
203,562,383 221,004,103 17,441,720 
224,128,658 229,977,225 5,848,567 
237,879,823 230,897 1 


237,648,926 


1 Excess. 


The total expenditures reported in 
1911 were $237,648,926;.and the total 
revenues $237,879,823, showing an ex- 
cess of receipts of $230,897, as com- 
pared with a deficit of $5,848,557 in 
1910 and $17,441,720 in 1909. For 
the first time since 1883, there has 
been an annual postal surplus. The 
official statement of revenues and ex- 


penditures is criticised in that the 
latter make no allowance for interest 
charges on certain post office prop- 
erties, but in any event, they show a 
marked improvement in the financial 
condition of the post-office service. 

The inerease in the annual expen- 
ditures is distributed among the vari- 
ous services as follows: 


1900 1905 1910 1911 
Service in post office............ $51,214,498 $73,944,9201) $107,770,7101) $112,898,369 
Railway mail service..........- 839,767 13,289,368 19,389,414 106,909 
Rural delivery service.......... 420,499 20,824,269 37,073,733 37,145,757 
Railway mail pay.............. 37,315,724 45,040,564 49,405,311 50,583,123 
Other means of transportation. . 7,794,212 11,302,795 12,534,501 13,175,366 
Transportation foreign mail..... 2,155,567 2,832,432 3,204,130 3,315,349 


1 Accounts as revised in 1911. 


Improvement in Organization and 
Methods.—Among the principal im- 
provements made since the last re- 
port (American YEAR Boor, 1911, p. 
547) are the following: (1) An in- 
vestigation of the cost of railway 
mail pay; (2) the transportation of 
certain periodicals as second-class 
matter by fast freight trains; (3) 
the discontinuance of the Division of 
Inspection, and the transfer of its 


work to other divisions; (4) the es- 
tablishment of the Division of Mis- 
cellaneous Transportation; (5) the 
establishment of a system for the 
separation of second-class mail mat- 
ter by publishers; (6) the improve- 
ment of car equipment; (7) the adop- 
tion of a lighter mail sack for certain 
classes of mail matter; (8) the adop- 
tion of improved accounting methods 
and a better system of keeping stamp 
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accounts; (9) the adoption of a sim- 
plified international money - order 
form; (10) direct shipment of sup- 
plies from contractor to post offices; 
(11) shipment of packages weighing 
over 50 lb. by freight; and (12) the 
adoption of an improved mechanical 
facing table for large post offices. 

The number of post offices in the 
United States was again reduced as a 
result of the extension of the rural 
mail delivery service, from 59,580 on 
June 30, 1910, to 59,237 on June 30, 
1911. 

Postal Savings System.—The pos- 
tal savings system, which was in- 
stalled at one post office in each state 
and territory on Jan. 3, 1911, has 
been extended so as to include nearly 
all of the 7,500 presidential post of- 
fices. Preparations are being made, 
moreover, to open depositaries in 
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about 40,000. fourth-class offices doing 
a money-order business. After two 
years’ operation, the deposits at the 
various depositaries have reached a 
total of about $26,000,000. (See also 
XIV, Banking.) : 

The Parcels Post.—In an Act ap- 
proved Aug. 24, 1912, Congress au- 
thorized the establishment of a do- 
mestic parcels post system. Begin- 
ning on Jan. 1, 1913, the post office 
will accept parcels of fourth-class 
mail matter, not exceeding 11 1b., in 
weight and not greater in size than 
72 in. in length and girth combined. 
Fourth-class mail matter is defined to 
include all other matter, including 
farm and factory products, not now 
embraced in first, second or third 
class. The United States is divided 
into eight zones, and the parcels post 
rates from any given point are graded 
from 5 cents for the first pound or 
fraction and 3 cents for each addi- 
tional pound or fraction, to 12 cents 
for the first pound or fraction, and 
12 cents for each additional pound or 
fraction, according to the zone to 
which the parcels are shipped. The 
zones are arranged according to their 
distance from the units of area into 
which the country is divided, the 
units of area being 30 minutes square. 
The first zone includes all territory in 
such a unit of area in conjunction 
with every contiguous unit of area, 
representing an area having a mean 
radial distance of approximately 50 
miles from the center of any given 
unit of area. The second zone in- 


cludes all units of area outside the 
first zone lying wholly or in part 
within a radius of approximately 150 
miles from the center of a given unit 
of area. The third zone extends this 
distance to 300 miles, the fourth to 
600, the fifth to 1,000, the sixth to 
1,400, the seventh to 1,800, and the 
eighth includes all units of area out- 
side the seventh zone. 

The rates on parcels mailed at post 
offices on rural routes for delivery on 
such routes, or at post offices with a 
city carrier system for delivery in 
such city, will be 5 cents for the first 
pound or fraction, and one cent for 
each additional pound or fraction of 
a pound. 

Miscellaneous Legislation. — The 
above Act, approved Aug. 24, 1912, 
provided further that periodical pub- 
lications issued at least four times 
annually by a benevolent or fraternal 
society or order having a membership 
of at least 1,000 persons, or by an 
incorporated or state institution of 
learning, or trades union, or by 
strictly professional, literary, histor- 
ical or scientific societies, shall be 
classed as second-class matter and be 
permitted to carry advertising mat- 
ter. A joint committee of Congress 
was appointed to inquire into the 
subject of federal aid in the con- 
struction of post roads (see also 
X, Highways). After July 1, 1917, 
all full railway post-office cars in 
use must be steel or steel under- 
frame cars, or be constructed of 
equally durable material. 


TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE COMPANIES 


The latest official returns covering 


1910 1911 
the entire telegraph and telephone - 

system of the United States are the | Stock issued..... $99,817,100 | $99,817,100 
census returns of 1907 (AMERICAN | Miles of wire.....| “1is0.049 | 11487'343 
Yar Boor, 1910, p. 534). Current ORNs PERE ORS a oe 24 026 
i indivi essages........ ,135,405 |Not report 
returns of * ye individual | (ross carnings. .,| 33/889.208 | 35,478,798 
companies show a further Increase | Wxnenses........|eeeseeserene 30,053,632 
‘in earnings, capitalization and ve revenue..... Gee vaaateen 

* = i j nterest, etc. .... , s , ’ 
consolidation, and an extension in Neeroie ee 5'587°070 5'371,968 
_ Service. : Cash dividends...| 2,989,696 2,991,304 
Telegraphs: The Western Union.— | Surplus for year..| 2,597,374 2,380,663 


The principal business operations of 
the Western Union Telegraph Co., 
which largely controls the telegraph 
business of the United States, are 
shown in the following table: 


The Postal.—The principal opera- 
tions of the Mackay Companies, a 
voluntary association of many allied 
telegraph companies, which controls 
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the Commercial Telegraph Cable Co., 
and through it the system known as 
the Postal Telegraph, are as follows: 


Year Ending | Year Ending 
Feb, 1, 1911 | Feb. 1, 1912 
Common stock, ..| $41,380,400 | $41,380,400 
Preferred........ 50,000,000 50,000,000 
Income from in- 
vestments in 
other companies 4,128,491 4,125,907 
Operating ex- 
penses........ 32,092 37,194 
Balance......... 4,094,399 4,088,713 
Dividends....... 4,069,020 4,069,020 
Surplus for year... 27,379 19,693 


The Mackay Companies have no 
funded debt of their own, but the 
Commercial Cable Co., its subsidiary, 
has a bond issue of $20,000,000 out- 
standing. 

Telephones: The American Bell— 
The American (Bell) Telephone and 
Telegraph Co., the dominant tele- 
phone company in the United States, 
has again acquired additional tele- 
phone concerns and largely extended 
its service. The arrangement made 
with the Western Union Telegraph 
Co. for the joint use of telegraph and 
telephone facilities was declared il- 
legal in New York, as a discrimina- 
tion against other telegraph com- 
panies, 

Its operations during the years 
1910 and 1911 were as follows: 


1910 1911 
Capital stock. . . .|$263,335,600 |$320,949,709 
Funded debt..... 116,941,000 | 98,459,000 
Stations!........ 5,882,719 6,632,625 
Miles of wire..... 11,642,212 12,932,615 
Total earnings...| 35,358,328 36,970,229 
Net earnings... .. 31,933,214 33,301,245 
Net income,,....| 26,855,893 27,733,265 
Dividends....... 20,776,822 22,169,450 
Surplus for year. . 6,079,071 5,563,815 


1Jncluding stations of local, co-operative 
and rural independent lines associated with or 
acting as connecting lines. 

The combined operations of the en- 
tire Bell system, including subsidi- 
aries (except the Western Union 
Telegraph Co.), and excluding all du- 
plications, are shown in the follow- 
ing table for the fiscal years ending 
Dee. 31, 1910 and 1911: 


1910 1911 


Capital stock, . ..]$344,645,400 |$379,727,832 
Bonded debt 224,791,700 | 241,032,822 


Gross earnings. ..| 165,612,900 | 179,477,998 
Operating ex- 

penses and taxes] 62,590,500 69,051,347 
Maintenance and 

depreciation...| 52,028,000 58,840,354 
Net earnings..... 50,994,400 51,586,297 
Interest.......00 11,556,900 13,610,860 
Net income...... 39,437,500 37,975,437 
Dividends....... 25,160,800 25,966,876 
Surplus for year..| 14,276,700 12,008,561 


For returns of independent tele- 
phone companies, see AMERICAN YEAR 
Boor, 1911, p. 549, no complete re- 
turns for 1911 being available. 


RAILROADS 
Physical Condition and Services.—| previous year. There were 61,327 lo- 


On June 30, 1911, the single track 
mileage of all American railroads 
was 246,124.40 miles, an increase of 
3,685.56 miles over the mileage of the 


OPERATING 


comotives in the service of the rail- 
ways, or 2,380 more than in 1910; 
and 2,359,335 cars, 69,004 more than 
in 1910; 2,195,511 of the cars were in 


REVENUES 
Percentage of 


1910 1911 Total Operating 
Revenues, 1911 
BTOIANG OVEN UO aisle 'ni) eierelels cig NER ace py $1,925,553,036 | $1,925,950,887 69.0 
'PHSSONWEF TEVETING lo vce visic,s sos siele mearerersie ey m 628,992,473 657,638,291 23.3 
MATE TOVEBUG acrarre Co chid keine ale ein oiale ley qian 48,913,888 50,702,625 1.9 
Express revenue..........-.+. Speemsuyes 67,190,922 70,725,137 2.6 
Excess baggage revenue and milk revenue 
(on passenger trains)..........+.....55 14,733,680 15,430,683 0.6 
Parlor and chair car revenue and other pas- 
seniger-train TevenuUe.....-. 6.25 secs se 4,412,973 5,274,450 0.2 
Switching revenue:,........-...-..+5 fee ere 26,367,214 27,665,997 1.0 
Special service train revenue and miscel- 
laneous transportation revenue......... 8,858,215 9,479,809 0.4 
Total revenue from operations other than 
transportation... 2.00... eceecscreens 23,778,637 24,707,757 0.9 
PIDCAASREOCL 5.570 paige ia « une lem AR Rca DS kite eiabaere mee nt foams h ee ula wine ite ene Ta taaieore Seeeea 
Joint facilities revenue—Dr.............. 572,875 647,247 0.0 
Joint facilities revenue—Cr...........05. 2,439,272 2,833,280 0.1 
ROG ALY Sets ea ee aire an ars ee Ne take ..»| $2,750,667,435 | $2,789,761,696 100.00 
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the freight service; 49,818 in the pas- 
senger; and 114,006 in company serv- 
ice. The total number of employees 
was 1,669,809, or 29,611 less than the 
number of a year before. 

During the fiscal year 1911, the 
railways carried 997,409,882 passen- 
gers, as compared with 971,683,199 in 
the previous year. The total freight 
carried, including freight received 
from connections, was 1,781,637,954 
tons, a decrease of 68,262,147 tons, as 
compared with 1910. The original 
tonnage of all American lines, not in- 


cluding freight received from connec- 
tions, is not yet known for 1911; in 
1910 it aggregated 968,464,009 tons. 

Operating Revenues.—The revenues 
received from the various services 
performed in the fiscal years 1910 
and 1911 are given on the preceding 
page. The total operating revenues 
in 1911 exceeded those of the previous 
year by $39,094,234. 

Operating Expenses.—The operat- 
ing expenses incurred in the handling 
of the above traffic in 1910 and 1911 
were: 


OPERATING EXPENSES 


Percentage of 
1910 1911 Total Operating 
Expenses, 1911 
Maintenance of way and structures....... $368,507,102 $366,025,262 19.1 
Maintenance of equipment : 413,109,929 428,367,306 22.4 
Traffic expenses........-. 55,912,620 59,166,364 3.1 
Transportation expens 916,614,826 987,382,108 51.5 
Generaliexpenses 3 .)5. 0 2565s cide crea Sele se 68,485,956 73,689,376 3.9 
ACPO d shave rc irece wins 6 cop ie ishatetad eseltac woe a wsllace alieva) a! earea pl ste 423,592 0.0 
IPOH AN chai tice argia tasers oeaerath sors are $1,822,630,433 | $1,915,054,005 100.00 


The net operating revenue during 
1911, therefore, was $874,707,664, as 
compared with $928,037,002 in 1910. 
Adding to this the revenue from “out- 
side operations” ($63,093,052), and 
deducting the expenses incurred in 
outside operations ($61,277,859), 
shows the “total net revenue” to be 
$876,522,857, as compared with $930,- 
262,457 in the previous year. Sub- 
tracting from this the taxes accrued 
($102,657,157) shows the total “oper- 
ating income” to be $773,865,700, as 
compared with $832,227,864 in 1910. 
Other income, that is, income from 
investments, etc., amounted to $308,- 


881,892 in 1911, giving a “gross cor- 
porate income” of $1,082,747,592. 
After making the necessary “deduc- 
tions from gross corporate income” 
(i. e., interest, rentals, ete.), the “net 
corporate income” is shown to be 
$491,111,067. This is $25,483,655 less 
than the net corporate income of 
1910. 

Capitalization.—The total capitali- 
zation of railways on June 30, 1911, 
was $19,208,935,081 (par value), or 
$791,802,843 in excess of the capitali- 
zation on June 30, 1910. The assign- 
ment of total capitalization for 1910 
and 1911 is as follows: 


CAPITALIZATION 


Cuassres OF SECURITIES 


COTTON GUOO Hats aeisix oS 6 x yen s'W,0 w woe 6 oti pai lel 
Preferred stock, cvaicn ccs ces seta ann on beunee 
Mortgage DONGS 0). oc ase le de tees wclew yee 
Collateral trust bonds. ............cesessenne 


Plain bonds, debentures, and notes. 
Income bonds..........++-+ 
Miscellaneous obligations. . 
Equipment trust obligations. 


SL OLAE CBDIGAL Se cars lire ayes estore mi oF ee sic 


1910 


$6,710,168,538 
1,403,488,842 
7,408, 183,482 


1911 


$7,074,917,501 
1,395,800,052 
7,825,269,102 


oad 1,153,499,846 1,183,766,188 
933,966,704 951,377,816 
290,951,276 261,777,220 
163,531,972 195,430,395 
353,341,578 319,596,749 


$18,417,132,238 $19,208,935,081 ~ 


Dividends.—The total amount paid 
in dividends in 1911 was $460,195,- 
376, or 8.03 per cent. on dividend- 
paying stock; 32.35 per cent. of the 
outstanding stock, however, paid no 
dividends. In the previous year, 
$405,771,416 was paid in dividends, 
or 7.50 per cent on the dividend-pay- 


ing stock; and 33.29 per cent. paid no 
dividends. ; 

Railroad Consolidation.—There were 
relatively few important changes in 
the financial control of railways dur- 
ing the past year. The shift in the 
control of certain lines, however, and 
the change in the mileage of many 
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of the constituent lines of the vari- 
ous systems makes it necessary to 
reconstruct the table of railway sys- 
tems contained in previous issues of 
the Year Boox. The leading sys- 
tems may now be grouped as fol- 
lows: 


Mileage 
Systems TT 
1911 1912 
I, VanpprBitt INTERESTS: 
Boston and Albany... 392 392 
New York Central.... 3,591 3,597 
Lake Shore & Mich- 

igan Southern...... 1,663 1,775 
Michigan Central..... 1,805 1,817 
New York, Chicago & 

StWotig. sss. . .% 561 563 
Lake Erie & Western. 886 886 
RO So gies stat 1,979 2,012 
Pittsburgh & Lake 

BIG ait tigteranie ierard oe 215 215 
Chicago, Indiana & 

Southern...... Wed 329 359 
Other affiliated East- 

ern lines.......... 1,759 1,296 
Toledo & Ohio Central 444 441 
Western Maryland}... 575 543 
Chicago & Northwest- 

ORD ecrccaiek sare ys whee 9,827 9,800 


Il. Prennsytvania Ratt- 
ROAD INTERESTS: 

Pennsylvania Lines...) 11,197 | 11,2385 

Norfolk & Western... 1,990 2,018 


II. Morean Intrrests: 


Erie Railroad........ 2,565 2,557 
Pere Marquette...... 2,334 2,330 
Southern Railway Sys- 

MOR. scisted eens aiicy 8,667 8,640 
Cincinnati, New Or- 

leans & Texas Pacific 335 377 
Mobile & Ohio....... 1,114 1,114 
Atlantic Coast Line 

SYSESIN i) anise a dele 6,818 6,865 
Louisville & Nashville.| 4,590 4,728 
Chicago & Great West- 

NRG. G. cenieaaine vie 1,495 1,496 


IV. Govtp Inrrrests: 


Wabash System...... 2,663 2,628 
Wheeling & Lake Brie. 457 457 
Missouri Pacific?..... 3,920 3,918 
St. Louis, Iron Moun- 

tain & Southern?....} 3,313 3,815 
St. Louis South West- 

RG 2 od Tweets 1,675 1,744 
Texas & Pacific?..... 1,991 1,991 
International & Great 

Northern?,........ 1,159 1,160 
Denver & Rio Grande?| 2,778 .773 
Western Pacific...... 979 935 


18,935 | 18,921 


V.. Moore Interests: 
Rock Island System..} 8,144 8,172 
Delaware, Lackawan- 
na and Western Sys- 
1,052 1,081 
1,431 1,449 
ERE SSeS! 


10,627 | 10,702 


System 
i 


VI. Harriman INTERESTS: 
Oregon Short Line... 
Oregon Railway & Nay- 

igation Co; Yanccees 
Union Pacific System 
(remainder)........ 
Southern Pacific Sys- 
GOED Fiera cniviere Wuanete sia 9 
Illinois Central System 
Central of Georgia.... 
Baltimore & Ohio Sys- 


San Pedro, Los An- 
geles & Salt Lake... 

Cincinnati, Hamilton 
& Dayton... sxe. 

Chicago & Alton.... 


VII. Hit Interests: 
Great Northern. on 
Northern Pacific. .... 
Chicago, Burlington & 


24,026 | 23,696 


13,187 | 13,253 


VIII. Ers-Yocum InTER- 

ESTS: 
Minneapolis and St. 
Louis and Iowa Cen- 


Western.........:. 
Frisco System........ 
Chicago & Alton..... 
Chesapeake & Ohio 

BRET Sian es wfatevvans 
Missouri, Kansas & 


Texa: 
Hocking Valley...... 
New Orleans, Mobile & 
Chicago sc: <.'s sane 


IX. New Haven Inrer- 
ESTS: 

New York, New Haven 

& Hartford.......: 


WVERUOTINS victu > aerator 
Maine Central....... 
Central New England. 
Rutland Railroad..... 
Other lines. ......+.; 


X. Arcuison, Toprxa & 
Santa Fp System.....- 
XI. Curcaco, MILwAUKEE 
& Sr. Paut SysTem..... 
XII. Swapoarp Arm LINE 
SS OWEM os ce See eae = 
XIII. PHILADELPHIA AND 
READING wo scieieia visite 


Grand Total of above 
groups and systems. 


Mileage 
1911 1912 


1,646 1,762 
1,737 1,920 
3,791 3,871 


10,257 | 10,373 
34 6,332 
1,915 1,915 
4,555 4,510 


875 891 

1,105 1,137 
1,115 1,015 - 

alee omecente 1,026 

33,236 | 34,752 

7,397 7,482 

6,281 6,387 

10,443 | 10,584 

1,249 1,128 


25,370 | 25,581 


1,586 1,586 
451 451 
7,471 7,547 
1,025 |...... oc 
2,232 2,289 
3,393 3,399 
350 353 


5 aiarane Suen 547 


2,041 2,091 
2,241 2, 

566 

1,180 1,204. 
2 277 
Reeser 468 
196 196 
6,481 7,046 
10,472 | 10,800 
9,657 9,737 
3,084 3,158 
2,137 2,170 


201,638 | 204,095 


1 Jointly with Gould Interests. 

2 Jointly with Rockefeller, Kuhn, Loeb and 
Co., Vanderbilt, and other interests, 

3 Jointly with Standard Oil interests. 

‘Jointly with Erie, Reading, and Vander- 


bilt interests. 
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The total mileage of the 13 groups 
is 204,041 as compared with a re- 
vised total of 201,638 in 1911 and 
195,579 in 1910. Aside from the 
changes in mileage, which are clearly 
shown in the table, the following are 
among the leading changes of the 
past year: 

(1) Judge Lovett, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Union 
Pacific and some of his associates 
were placed on the board of directors 
of the Chicago & Alton. They were 
entrusted by a majority of the stock- 
holders with the selection and direc- 
tion of the management of the Chi- 
cago & Alton, thus indicating the 
control of Harriman interests. 

(2) On May 6, 1911, the Illinois 
Central purchased the Indianapolis & 
Southern Railroad. 

(3) On October 13, 1911, the chair- 
man of the Frisco System confirmed 
the announcement that his company 
had acquired a controlling interest in 
the New Orleans, Mobile and Chicago 


' Railroad Company, thus adding 547 


miles to the Erb-Yocum group of rail- 
roads. : 

(4) On May 9, 1912, the New 
York Public Service Commission, sec- 
ond district, granted permission to 
the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford to purchase the majority inter- 
est in the Rutland Railroad, previ- 
ously held by the New York Central. 

(5) Under approval of the Massa- 
chusetts Railroad Commission, the 
Boston and Maine (New Haven in- 
terests), on Aug. 1, 1911, purchased 
2,800 shares of stock in the Boston 
and Lowell Railroad, which had pre- 
viously been operated under lease. 

(6) Under approval of April 9, 
1912, of the New York Public Serv- 
ice Commission, second district, the 
New York Central (Vanderbilt) pur- 
chased the stock of the Rome, Water- 
town and Ogdensburg Railroad Com- 
pany, and the stock of the Utica and 
Black River Railroad not owned by 
the Rome, Watertown and Ogdens- 
burg. The commission on April 3, 
1912, refused to permit the purchase 
of the stock of the New York, On- 
tario and Western. 

(7) On Nov. 25, 1912, the stock- 
holders of the Big Four voted on the 
purchase of the Cairo, Vincennes and 
Chicago Railroad Company, the Cin- 


cinnati and Springfield Railway Com- 
pany, the Columbus, Springfield and 
Cincinnati Railway Company, the 
Findley Belt Railway Company, the 
Harrison Branch Railway Company, 
and the Indianapolis and St. Louis 
Short Line Railway Company. 

(8) In June, 1912, a large block 
of stock of the Seaboard Air Line 
was purchased by S. Davies Warfield 
and associates representing important 
financial interests in the South and 
in New York. The announcement is 
made that the railway will continue 
to be operated as an independent 
southern line. In July, 1912, the Sea- 
board Air Line acquired control of 
the Tampa Northern Railroad, a line 
50 miles long and now constructing 
an extension of 35 miles. 

(9) In Nov., 1911, the Norfolk and 
Southern, considered to be an inde- 
pendent line, acquired the entire capi- 
tal stock of the Aberdeen and Ashe- 
boro Railway Company, Durham and 
Charlotte Railroad Company, and 
Raleigh and Southport Railway Com- 
pany, operating a combined mileage 
of 228 miles, with 25 miles under con- 
struction. : 


(10) On April 5, 1912, the Pere 


Marquette Railroad went into the 
hands of a receiver. While its future 
control is uncertain, it is still re- 
garded as a Morgan line. 

Car Demurrage Bureaus.—The 
number of car demurrage bureaus 
which declined from 40 in 1910 to 28 
in 1911, has undergone a further de- 
cline to 23 in Oct., 1912. Five addi- 
tional bureaus were disbanded, the 
carriers having adopted the policy of 
administering demurrage charges as 
individual lines. The disbanded bu- 
reaus were the Southern Demurrage 
and Storage Bureau, Memphis De- 
murrage and Storage Bureau, Michi- 
gan Car Demurrage Bureau, Indiana 
Car Demurrage Bureau, and Missabe 
Range Car Service Association. 

The demurrage bureaus at present 
(Nov. 1, 1912) are the following: 


Virginia and West Virginia Demurrage 
Bureau. ‘ 

North Carolina Demurrage Bureau. 

Southeastern Demurrage Bureau. 

Alabama Demurrage and Storage Bu- 
reau. 

Tennessee Demurrage and Storage Bu- 
reau. 
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East Tennessee Demurrage and Storage 
Bureau. 

Louisville Demurrage and Storage De- 
partment. 

Chicago Demurrage Bureau. « 

Illinois and Iowa Demurrage Bureau. 

Wisconsin Demurrage Bureau. 

Lake Superior Car Service Association. 

Northern Demurrage Bureau. 

Central Demurrage and Storage Bureau. 

Missouri Valley Demurrage and Storage 
Bureau. 

Western Demurrage Bureau. 

Texas Car Demurrage and Storage As- 
sociation. 

Colorado Demurrage Bureau. 

Intermountain Demurrage Bureau. 

Montana Demurrage Bureau. 

Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau. 

Pacific Northwest Demurrage Bureau. 

Canadian Car Service Bureau (British 
Columbia Branch) 

Canadian Freight Association. 


Accounts and Reports—During the 
year the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission took the final step in round- 
ing out a system of accounts for 
steam railroads by promulgating the 
“Form of Income and Profit and Loss 
Statement for Operating Steam 
Roads.” It also promulgated the 
“Form of General Balance Sheet 


Statement for Express Companies”. 


and the “Regulations to Govern the 
Issuing and Recording of Passes of 
Steam Roads.” 

The system of accounts for water- 
line carriers, referred to in the pre- 
vious year, was not enforced, as the 
United States Circuit Court in Good- 
rich Transit Co. v. the Interstate 
Commerce Commission stayed the or- 
der of the commission and the Com- 
merce Court permanently enjoined its 
enforcement. The U. S. Supreme 
Court, however, has since overruled 
the Commerce Court and upheld the 
Commission. 

The Bureau of Statistics and Ac- 
counts of the commission was sepa- 
rated into two divisions—the Di- 
vision of Statistics and the Division 
of Carriers Accounts. The former 
now deals with the computation and 
publication of statistics, and the lat- 
ter with the formulation of account- 
ing rules and classifications, the gen- 
eral examination of the accounts of 
carriers, and the conducting of spe- 
cial examinations and investigations. 

Besides promulgating the above- 
mentioned accounting rules 


forms, the Division of Accounts ex- 
amined the accounts of a number of 
railroads. It also conducted special 
examinations in the offices of the 
larger trunk lines, into the opera- 
tions of express companies and of in- 
dustrial railroads. It is now making 
an investigation of switching and ter- 
minal railways. 

Railroad Accidents.—According to 
the report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, submitted to 
Congress on Dec, 16, the number of 
casualties on steam roads in the 
year ended June 30, 1912, was 180,- 
123, in which 10,585 persons were 
killed and 169,538 injured. These 
figures indicate an increase over 
the previous year of 189 killed and 
19,379 injured. Of the total of 
casualties, 400 railway employees 
were killed and 92,363 injured 
through “industrial accidents”’—hap- 
penings incidental to railroad busi- 
ness, but not due to the operation 
of trains. 

An analysis of the figures supplied 
by the steam roads showed that of 
the number of persons killed, 318 
were passengers, 3,635 employees, 
and 6,632 other persons, trespassing 
or not trespassing, indicating an in- 
crease of 33 in the number of em- 
ployees killed, a decrease of 38 in 
the number of passengers killed, and 
an increase of 194 in the number of 
persons killed other than employees 
and passengers. In the last class 
were many victims of grade cross- 
ings. Of the persons injured, 16,386 
were passengers, 142,442 employees, 
and 10,710 other persons. 

Recent Uniform Railway Practices. 
—The movement toward the adoption 
of a uniform freight classification has 
continued during the current year. | 
The National Association of Railway 
Commissioners recommended that a 
representative of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission be authorized to 
sit with the carrier’s committee with- 
out vote, so as to insure more rapid 
progress. The Commission in its last 
annual report (1910) recommended 
the enactment of a law making uni- 
form classification compulsory within 
five years from its passage. 

A bill was introduced in the last 
session of Congress providing for the 


and |compulsory adoption of a uniform bill 
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of lading in interstate traffic (Sen- 
ate Bill 957). The bill passed the 
Senate on Aug. 21, 1912, but failed 
to become a law. (See also XIII, 
Economic Conditions and the Conduct 
af Business; and XIV, Banking and 
Currency.) , 

The Code of National Demurrage 
Rules approved by the Commission on 
Dec. 18, 1909, adopted by the Ameri- 
can Railway Association on Jan. 27, 
1910, and generally adopted by rail- 
ways on Nov. 1, 1910, were revised 
during the year. The American Rail- 
way Association adopted the revised 
rules on May 15, 1912. 

Freight Rates.——Since the decision 
of the “freight rate cases” of 1911 
(AMERICAN YEAR Boox, 1911, 
555), there has been no effort to bring 
about a general increase in freight 
rates. A great many rate cases, 
however, were decided by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in some 
suspending proposed increases, in 
some, directing reductions and read- 
justments, and in others sustaining 
the railroads. Some of the leading 
eases involving freight rates are cited 
below (under “Rulings of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’). 

The average receipts per ton per 
mile, and per passenger per mile, for 
the railway system as a whole during 
the years 1900 to 1911 are shown in 
the following table: 


Receipts per | Receipts per 
Yar Ton per Mile, | Passenger per 
cents Mile, cents 
-729 2.003 
- 766 1.962 
. 748 2.003 
759 2.014 
- 754 1.937 
.763 1.928 
- 753 1.938 
2787 1.974 


In recent years the former has 
slightly increased, and the latter has 
slightly declined. Both, however, ad- 
vanced slightly in 1911 as compared 
with the previous year. 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


The Panama Canal Act.—Thefe 
has been no general amendment of 
the Interstate Commerce Act since 
June 18, 1910. The Panama Canal 
Act of Aug. 24, 1912, however, con- 


tained various riders which alter the 
powers and duties of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and otherwise 
amend the Interstate Commerce Act. 
Section 11 prohibits railroads from 
operating vessels through the Canal 
over routes which compete or may 
compete with the vessel-owning, leas- 
ing, operating or controlling railroad. 
The Commission is authorized to de- 
termine questions of fact. This pro- 
hibition extends to common carriers 
other than those operating through 
the canal, unless they can show that 
railroad ownership is to the public 
interest and does not reduce competi- 
tion over the water route under con- 
sideration. 

Section 11 likewise extends the 
Commission’s jurisdiction over in- 
terstate rail-water transportation 
through the canal or otherwise in the 
following particulars: 

(1) The Commission may order the 
establishment of physical connection 
between railroads and the docks of 
water carriers, if such connection is 
practicable and: safe and amount of 
business warrants the expenditure. 

(2) It may establish through 
routes and maximum joint rates be- 
tween and over such rail and water 
lines, and determine all the terms and 
conditions under which they shall op- 
erate in handling the traffic embraced. 

(3) It may establish maximum 
proportional rates by rail to and 
from the ports to which the traffic 
is brought. : 

(4) If any rail carrier subject to 
the Interstate Commerce Act enters 
into arrangements with any water 
carrier operating from a port in the 
United States to a foreign country, 
for the handling of through business 
between the interior points of the 
United States and such foreign coun- 
try the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion may require such railroad to 
enter into similar arrangements with 
other steamship lines operating be- 
tween said port to the same foreign 
country. 


STATE LEGISLATION 


Railroad Commissions—There 
were but 14 regular and six special 
sessions of state legislatures during 
the year, and the volume of railway 
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legislation was unusually small. The 


types of railroad commissions now in 


following table shows the number and | existence: 
Advisory pute eid Public Utilities Corporation No Com- 
Powers Railroads Commissions Commissions missions 
Pennsylvania Alabama Georgia Arizona Delaware 

Arkansas Maryland North Carolina | Idaho : 
California New Jersey Oklahoma New Mexico 
Colorado New York Virginia Utah 
Florida Vermont West Virginia 
Illinois Wisconsin Wyoming 
Indiana Connecticut 
lowa Kansas 
Kentucky Ohio 
Louisiana New Hampshire 
Maine Oregon 
Massachusetts: Rhode Island 
Michigan Washington 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
North Dakota 


South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 


There is but one commission with 
merely advisory and - investigation 
powers; 24 railroad commissions 
have mandatory powers; 13 public 
utilities commissions have mandatory 
powers over railroads and other pub- 
lie-service corporations; and there are 
four corporation commissions. There 
are but six states and territories 
without any railroad commission. 

The leading commission statute of 
the current year is the act creating a 
public utilities commission in Rhode 
Island (R. I. 1912, ch. 795). The 
commission of three is given jurisdic- 
tion over railroads, street railways 
and other common carriers and 
equipment companies, telegraph and 
telephone, gas, electric, water, light- 
ing, heating and power companies do- 
ing a public business. Upon com- 
plaint or its own motion and after 
holding hearings, the commission 
may fix rates and fares, prescribe 
adequate and reasonable service, in- 
stall safety devices, order changes 
and additions to plant and equip- 
ment, prevent unlawful discrimina- 
tions and rebates; and supervise city 
franchises, contracts and ordinances. 

The Maryland Public Service stat- 
ute (Md. 1912,'ch. 427) was restated 
in part so as to define more fully the 
commission’s power with respect to 
the issue of securities. It may ap- 


prove the issuance of securities by a 
new company organized by the pur- 
chasers of the franchises or property 
of another company; and may permit 
the capitalization of tangible and in- 
tangible property. and assets other 
than a company’s franchise to be a 
corporation. The legislature, more- 
over, changed the duties of the coun- 
sel of the commission (Md. 1912, ch. 
563) and authorized the commission 
to order the issue of mileage, excur-_ 
sion, school and commutation passen- 
ger tickets, and interchangeable tick- 
ets (Md. 1912, ch. 162). 

The New York Public Service Com- 
missions were given power to super- 
vise the reorganization of public-serv- 
ice corporations, and to control their 
capitalization during reorganization 
(N. Y. 1912, ch. 289). Their powers 
with respect to rapid transit con- 
struction, operation, maintenance, 
and routes were increased (N. Y. 
1912, ch. 547); and miscellaneous 
matters relating to the organization, 
expenses, ete., of the commissions 
were subjects of legislation (N. Y. 
1912, chs. 546-7). 

Arizona has provided for the crea- 
tidh of a corporation commission of 
three members elected for a term of 
six years. Its scope and jurisdiction 
are based upon the corporation com- 
mission statute of Oklahoma. (Ariz. 
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Const., Art. XV). (See also XI, Pub- 
lic Services.) 

Passenger Fare and Freight Rate 
Acts.—The New Jersey railways were 
authorized to issue free passes to the 
chiefs of police of municipalities in 
the state (N. J. 1912, ch. 191); and 
to grant reduced fares to clergymen 
(N. J. 1912, ch. 88). The Secretary 
of State was instructed to issue cer- 
tificates showing what state officials 
are entitled to free railroad passes 
(N. J. 1912, ch. 115). The powers 
of the Maryland commission over 
mileage, excursion, commutation, etc., 
tickets are stated above. 

New York railroads were author- 
ized to carry trees for reforestation 
free of charge or at reduced rates (N. 
Y. 1912, ch. 444). 

Public Safety Statutes.——Statutes 
regulating the elimination or protec- 
tion of grade crossings were enacted 
in New Jersey (N. J. 1912, chs. 80, 
412, 534 and 547), in Rhode Island 
(R. I. 1912, ch. 795), and in South 
Carolina (S. C. 1912, p. 791). In 
Maryland, shooting or throwing at 
ears, and throwing articles from cars 
was prohibited (Md. 1912, ch. 97). 
The Maryland commission was au- 
thorized to direct the installation of 
safety devices (Md. 1912, ch. 159). 
Statutes regarding locomotive head- 
lights were enacted in South Carolina 
(S. C. 1912, p. 792), Arizona, and 
Mississippi. New Mexico fixed the 
hours of labor of train men and 
telegraphers; and Arizona legislated 
with respect to full train crews and 
experience; laws prohibiting tres- 
ear were enacted in Arizona, 

aryland and New Mexico. Statutes 
regarding the reporting of accidents 
were enacted in Maryland, Nevada, 
and Rhode Island (R. I. 1912, ch. 
795). 

Miscellaneous Laws.—The running 
of trains on Sundays was regulated 
in Georgia (Ga. 1912, pp. 76-77) and 
South Carolina (S. C. 1912, pp. 572- 


73); the use of cinder deflectors in 


Georgia (Ga. 1912, p. 157) and South 
Carolina (S. C. 1912, p. 777); the 
time of paying employees in Virginia 
(Va. 1912, eh. 106), Arizona, New 
Mexico and Louisiana; and track 
and platform scales and weighing, in 
South Carolina (S. C. 1912, p. 578). 
The matter of train stops was regu- 


lated in Kentucky; passenger equip- 
ment in Georgia, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Mississippi, and 
South Carolina; number of passenger 
trains to be run in Arizona; drain- 
age and inspection of right of way 
in Louisiana; and shop equipment in 
Mississippi. The South Carolina 
statute with respect to the time of 
freight delivery was revised (S. C. 
1912, p. 578). Steam railroads in 
Maryland were authorized to change 
their motive power (Md. 1912, ch. 
517). 


RULINGS OF THE INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Under the Interstate Commerce 
Act as amended in 1906 and 1910 the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
during the fiscal year 1911 an- 
nounced 507 formally instituted cases 
and dismissed 145 on stipulation of 
the parties or upon motion of com- 
plainants, 881 formal cases were filed 
with the commission during the year, 
and 12 were begun on its own mo- 
tion; 43 proceedings of investigations 
and suspensions of tariffs were insti- 
tuted; correspondence was had in 485 
informal complaints, and 4,325 such 
complaints were filed with the com- 
mission, 5,653 claims were filed in the 
Special Docket Division, and orders 
were issued in 3,875 cases in this 
docket, 5,723 applications for relief 
from the long-and-short-haul clause 
were filed, and 450 orders were en- 
tered denying the relief asked for or 
prescribing the extent to which car- 
riers may be relieved. The commis- 
sion held 943 hearings of alleged vio- 
lations of the interstate commerce act 
and for other purposes. 

Among the principal decisions of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
during the year 1912 are the follow- 
ing: ; 

(1) The Tap Line Cases: XXIII 
I. C. C. Repts. 277 (April 23, 1912) ; 
ibid., 549 (May 14, 1912). On April 
23, the Commission decided that the 
service performed for the proprietary 
lumber companies by certain tap lines 
described in the report is not a sery- 
ice of transportation by a common 
earrier. The commission held that 
there is no general rule with respect 
to tap lines, and that each ease must 
stand on its own facts. 
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The common ownership of an indus- 
try and a short line serving it is not 
in itself sufficient to divest the railroad 
of its status as a common carrier. On 
the other hand, the fact that the rails, 
locomotives, and cars of an industry 
have been turned over to an incorpor- 
ated railroad company owned and oper- 
ated by the industry or in its interest 
does not divest those appliances of their 
character as a plant facility if such in 
fact is the case. 


On May 14, 1912, the commission 
announced its findings as to the re- 
maining tap lines considered in its 
investigation, and commented on cer- 
tain irregularities and defects in 
their practices and tariffs. 

(2) City of Spokane et al. v. North- 

ern Pacific Railway Co., et al.: 
XXIII I. C. C. Repts. 454 (May 14, 
1912); Railroad Commission of Ne- 
vada v. Southern Pacific Co. et al.: 
ibid., 456 (May 15, 1912). Owing to 
the delay caused in the enforcement 
of the transcontinental rate decision 
of the Commission by an appeal to 
the Supreme Court, the question of 
reasonable rates to intermountain 
points and the application of the 
long-and-short-haul clause was again 
considered. The railroads agreed to 
put into effect tariffs of commodity 
rates somewhat higher than those or- 
dered in the transcontinental rate de- 
cisions, as a temporary relief to ship- 
pers. The Commission saw no ob- 
jection to the temporary arrange- 
ment, but refused to discontinue its 
proceedings or abandon its stand rel- 
ative to the long-and-short-haul 
clause. Tariffs of reduced rates have 
been filed by the railways, but the 
matter will not be disposed of until 
after the findings of the Supreme 
Court, which assigned the cases for 
argument in October.’ 
_ (3) In re Pipe Lines—XXIV I. C. 
C. Repts. 1 (June 3, 1912) —the Com- 
mission ordered certain pipe-line com- 
panies to file schedules of their rates 
and charges, on the ground that they 
are common carriers under the Inter- 
state Commerce Act even though they 
were built over privately acquired 
right of way, transport their own oil, 
and place the ownership of the pipe 
line in a different corporation in each 
state. 

(4) In ré the Investigation and 
Suspension of Certain Regulations 
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and Practices with Regard to Pre- 
cooling and Pre-icing: XXIII I. C. C. 
Repts. 267 (April 8, 1912). Shippers 
have the right to pre-cool; $7.50 is a 
reasonable charge to be made by the 
carriers for their service in this con- 
nection; and the tariffs withdrawing 
this charge are unlawful. 

(5) Colorado Coal Traffic Assn. v. 
Denver and Rio Grande R. R. Co., et 
al.: XXIII. I. C. C. Repts. 458 (May 
6, 1912). The Commission applied 
its previously established views on 
ear distribution to the situation in 
several coal mining districts of Colo- 
car distribution to the situation in 
cease unfair discrimination and to 
formulate equitable car-distribution 
rules within 60 days. 

(6) The “In Transit” Case: XXIV 
I. C. C. Repts. 340 (June 5, 1912). 
The. Commission, upon discovering 
“ross violations of the law” in the 
matter of in transit privileges in the 
grain and mill products trade, pre- 
scribed a code of rules and practices 
which interstate railways will here- 
after carry out. 

(7) In re Advances in Rates for 
the Transportation of Freight in 
Single Packages and Small Lots— 
XXII I. C. C. Repts. 328 (Feb. 5, 
1912)—the commission found unrea- 
sonable the proposed advances in the 
minimum charge on less-than-carload 
shipments in official classification ter- 
ritory from 25 to 35 cents, 

Among the many decisions con- 
cerning the reasonableness of rates 
the following may be noted: 

(8) Livestock, Packinghouse and 
Fresh Meat Cases: XXII I. C. C. 
Repts. 160 (Dec. 11, 1911); XXIII 
I. C. C. Repts. 656 (May 13, 1912) ; 
ibid., 652 (May 13, 1912). On Dee. 
11, 1911, the Commission prescribed 
maximum rates to replace existing 
rates on livestock from New Mexico, 
Texas, and Oklahoma to Fort Worth, 
Oklahoma City and Wichita; on 
fresh meat from Fort Worth, Okla- 
homa City and Wichita to various 
points; and on salt from the Kansas 
field to Oklahoma City. On May 13, 
1912 (XXIII I. C. C. Repts. 652), 
upon finding that the mileage rates 
previously approved on fresh meats 
and packing house products shipped 
from Wichita, Oklahoma City and 
Fort Worth to points in Arkansas 
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and Louisiana resulted in an ad- 
vance in many cases, the Commission 
ordered such mileage rates to be ap- 
plied also on shipments from St. 
Louis and Kansas City to points in 
Arkansas and Louisiana. On _ the 
same day (XXIII I. C. C. Repts. 
656) the Commission upheld the 
findings of Dec. 11, 1911, and pre- 
scribed rates between various points. 

(9) Coal Rate Cases: XXII I. C. 
C. Repts. 604 (March 11, 1912); 
XXIII I. C. C. Repts. 134 (April 1, 
1912) ; ibid., 121 (April 1, 1912). The 
proposed increase in the rates on coal 
from West Virginia to Lake Erie 
ports for lake trans-shipment was 
found unreasonable in case of the C. 
& O., Kanawha and Michigan, and 
the B. & O.; but upheld in case of 
the Norfolk & Western (XXII I. C. 
C. Repts. 604). 

The rate on coal from Clyde siding, 
Fredericktown, Pa., to Ashtabula 
harbor when for lake trans-shipment 
shall not exceed 78 cents per net ton 
(XXIII I. C. C. Repts. 135). 

In XXIII I. C. C. Repts. 121, the 
Commission prescribed maximum 
rates on coal shipped from the Wal- 
senberg district of Colorado to vari- 
ous points. 

(10) In re the Investigation and 
Suspension of Advances in Rates on 
Cotton and Cotton Linters: XXIII 
I. C. C. Repts. 404 (May 6, 1912). 
Complaint had been made that the 
equality of rates on cotton from the 
interior of Texas to Texan ports and 
New Orleans was unfair to the Texan 
points, and the railroads had then 
proposed to increase the rates to New 
Orleans. These increased rates were 
temporarily suspended by the Com- 
mission, but, on May 6, 1912, were 
found to be reasonable. 

(11) The Wool Case: XXIII I. C. 
C. Repts. 15 (March 2, 1912). The 
present rates on wool from the far 
West to eastern points were found to 
be unreasonable and maximum rates 
were prescribed for the future. The 
Commission decided further that the 
blanket rate system should be broken 
up in case of wool; that the rate on 
wool in bales should be lower than on 
wool in sacks; and that transit priv- 
ileges should be allowed at interme- 
diate points under certain restric; 
tions. It classified wool under the 


western classification; and granted 
relief from the operation of the long- 
and-short-haul clause in certain cases. 
(12) In re the Investigation and 
Suspension of Advances in Rates by 
Carriers for the Transportation of 
Iron and Steel Articles—XXII I. C. 
C. .Repts. 486 (Feb. 12, 1912)—the 
Commission suspended the general in- 
crease in the rates on iron and steel 
products as proposed by a group of 
trunk-line railways, and ordered the 
maintenance of the present rates. 
(13) The Norman Lumber Co. et 
al, v. Louisville and Nashville R. R. 
Co. et al.: XXII I. C. C. Repts. 259 
(Jan. 8, 1912)—the commission re- 
fused to change the present system 
of making rates on lumber from 
southern points to Ohio River cross- 
ings. It held that the present rates 
on hardwood lumber from the South 
do not subject Louisville to an undue 
disadvantage as compared with 
Cairo, or other Ohio River crossings. 
(13) The Grain Rate Case: XXIV 
I. C. C. Repts. 96 (June 3, 1912). 
The commission denied the complaint 
as to unjust discriminations in lake- 
and-rail rate on grain products. It 
ruled, however, that the rates on 
grain from South Dakota, Minnesota, 
and Iowa to Duluth-Superior should 
not exceed the rates to Milwaukee or 
Chicago for equal distances, and that 
those to Milwaukee from portions of 
South Dakota, Minnesota, and Iowa 
should not exceed the rates to Du- 
luth-Superior for equal distances; 
that the Great Northern differential 
on grain between Minneapolis and 


Duluth-Superior should not exceed — 


three cents; and that the rates via 
the Soo Line, Northwestern-Omaha 
system or the Milwaukee system to 
Duluth-Superior via Minneapolis 
should not exceed the rates to Minne- 
apolis more than four cents. 
(14) The Express Rate Case. 
Hapress Companies, supra. 


See 


LEADING COURT DECISIONS 


(1) Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
et al. v. United States; Union Pa- 
cific et al. v. United States.—(U. S. 
Commerce Court, Nov. 14, 1911). The 
Commerce Court enjoined the en- 
forcement of the transcontinental 
rate cases of the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission, on the grounds that the 
Commission did not establish particu- 
lar rates but established a “relation 
between any long-haul rate that the 
earrier may put. into effect and the 
short-haul rate,” and in this regard 
exceeded its legal authority. The 
ease was appealed to Supreme Court. 

(2) Atlantic Coast Line et al. v. 
Interstate Commerce Commission.— 
(U. §S. Commerce Court, Dec. 5, 
1911). Portions of the order of the 
Commission fixing rates between Bos- 
ton and New York to Atlanta, Ga., 
were overruled on the ground that 
rates were prescribed without evi- 
dence being offered, heard or intro- 
duced, tending to show the existing 
rates to be unjust or unreasonable. 
The court held that the Commission 
ean fix rates for the future only after 
full hearing. a 

(3) Goodrich Transit Co. v. Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. (U.S. 
Commerce Court, Oct. 5, 1911; U.S. 
Supreme Court, June, 1912). The 
Commerce Court ruled that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has 
no power to call for traffic reports 
from or prescribe a system of ac- 
counts for water-transportation com- 
panies as to their strictly port to 
port or intrastate business. The Su- 
preme Court overruled the Commerce 
Court and upheld the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

(4) Proctor and Gamble Co. »v. 
United States et al. (U. S. Com- 
merce Court, July 20, 1911; U. S. 
Supreme Court, June 7, 1912). The 
Commission was upheld in the con- 
tention that private cars are subject 
to demurrage charges. Upon appeal 
to the Supreme Court, the higher 
court upheld the Interstate Commerce 
Commission (June 5, 1912), but ruled 
that the Commerce Court erred in 
assuming that it had the right to re- 
view the decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The Com- 
mission had refused relief on the 
ground that the demurrage charges 
complained of did not violate the In- 
terstate Commerce Act. The Supreme 
Court held that the Commerce Court 
does not have the power to act in 
eases in which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission refuses to act for 
lack of jurisdiction. The Commerce 
Court has the power to review an af- 


firmative decision of the Commission, 
but not to exercise its own judgment 
by originally interpreting the admin- 
istrative features of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. 

(5) Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe et al. v. Interstate Commerce 
Commission (U. S. Commerce Court, 
Oct. 5, 1911). The Commerce Court 
enjoined the enforcement of the order 
as to the rate on California lemons, 
on the ground that the Commission 
wrongfully assumed the authority to 
protect an industry against foreign 
competition. 

(6) Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the United States v. the 
Baltimore & Ohio (U. S. Commerce 
Court, Feb., 1912; U. S. Supreme 
Court, June 7, 1912). In this, the 
“restricted rate case,’ the Commerce 
Court overruled the order of the 
Commission, denying the right of in- 
terstate railways to fix a lower rate 
on coal destined to be used as rail- 
way fuel than on coal destined to be 
used by other shippers. The Supreme 
Court overruled the Commerce Court 
and upheld the Commission. 

(7) Southeastern Rate Case (U.S. 
Commerce Court, Oct., 1911; U. S. 
Supreme Court, June, 1912). Upon 
refusal of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to make the full reduc- 
tion in the maximum rates of from 
76 cents to 60 cents between Cincin- 
nati and Chattanooga, the shippers 
appealed the ease to the Commerce 
Court. This Court took jurisdiction, 
but dismissed the case on its merits. 
Upon appeal, the Supreme Court de- 
nied that the Commerce Court has 
jurisdiction, and therefore remanded 
the case, as in the Proctor v. Gam- 
ble case. 

(8) On Dec. 2 the Supreme Court 
handed down a decision holding ille- 
gal under the anti-trust law of 1890 
the acquisition by the Union Pacific 
Co. in 1901 of the Huntington and 
Hawley interests in the Southern 
Pacific Co. The Union Pacifie Co. is 
given 90 days in which to devise a 
plan for getting rid of its Southern 
Pacifie stock. 


STREET RAILWAYS 


No complete official returns of the 
mtire street-railway system in the 
nited States have been published 


since the census report for 1907 
(AmERICAN YEAR Boox, 1910, p. 
549). The latest unofficial returns 
for the entire system are those for 
the year 1910, as the McGraw Elec- 
tric Railway Manwal of 1912 does 
not contain compilations for later 
years (AmerIcAN Yrar Boor, 1911, 
p. 563). It reports, however, an. in- 
crease in street-railway earnings. A 
group of ten larger companies had 
earnings of $149,272,022 in 1911, as 
compared with $139,547,722 in 1910. 
The earnings of a group of ten 
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smaller companies likewise increased 
from $27,901,154 in 1910 to $29,239,- 
193 in 1911. 

The Blectrie Railway Journal re- 
ports an increase of 1,191.58 in the 
mileage of the street railways during 
the calendar year 1911, as compared 
with 1,397.26 in the previous year. 
The total, unofficial mileage of the 
entire street railway system in 1910 
was 40,088 miles, and by the end 
of the calendar year 1911 this had 
increased to approximately 41,280 
miles, 


INLAND WATERWAYS AND COASTWISE COMMERCE 


Coastwise Trade.—No provision has 
as yet been made for the official re- 
porting of the coastwise traffic, and 
complete returns therefore cannot be 
given. As in previous years, the 
largest item of tonnage on the Atlan- 
tie Coast was coal. The Bureau of 


Statistics reports that in the calen- 
dar year 1911, 44,092,524 tons were 
shipped from the five leading termi- 
nals, as compared with a revised 
total of 42,078,407 tons in 1910. 
These shipments in long tons were 
distributed as follows: 


COAL SHIPMENTS FROM ATLANTIC PORTS 


Port Anthracite Bituminous Total 
INGW SY OTM 5 co Colas) baer ein nicl interaTt al ntale 14,651,401 10,749,988 25,401,389 
Philadelphia yn dstesescc ome eae eres 2,197,750 4,856,626 7,054,376 
Baltimore....... ote 257,025 4,002,809 4,259,834 
SNS W ONE NOW. cic wink hikes satel Oiaiate ear folimva slnidapierm sma 2,678,156 2,678,156 
DS OYLOM Sst cay suey cravevenes ciaaieite ei anretateein el atanas hated sr einec es Seal ee 4,698,769 4,698,769 
BEN RON oy -clo e's, anim Rive Rican xia wm eT 17,106,176 26,986,348 44,092,524 


i Including Sewalls Point, Va. 


The shipments increased at each of 
the five named terminals, except New- 
port News. 

The coastwise shipments and re- 
“ceipts of lumber at Gulf and Atlantic 
ports during the year were heavy, but 
in the aggregate were lighter than in 
the previous year. The chief move- 
ment is from the southern ports, such 
‘as Brunswick, Jacksonville, Savan- 
nah, Georgetown, Norfolk, Newport 
News, Mobile and Charleston, to the 
markets of the North Atlantic. 

The coastwise receipts of southern 
pine at New York afford an index of 
this lumber traffic; they show a de- 
cline from 459,534,815 ft. in the ecal- 
endar year 1910 to 395,635,625 ft. in 
1911. The total shipments of pine 
lumber from the south, rail as well 
as coastwise, were lighter than in the 
previous year, Though the ship- 
ments of pine lumber from Virginia 
and the Carolinas increased from 
260,891,684 ft. in 1910 to 406,103,360 


in 1911, according to the returns of 
the Bureau of Statistics, the total 
shipments of yellow pine from the en- 
tire South and Southwest declined 
from 4,950,481,825 ft. to 4,575,988,- 
894 ft. 

Owing to the increased cotton out- 
put in 1911 the coastwise movement 
of cotton was greater than in 1910, 
but the actual amounts so moved are 
not reported. In 1911, 8,659,570 bar- 


‘rels of petroleum were shipped from 


Port Arthur and Sabine, Texas, to 
Marcus Hook, Pa., Gretna, La., Bay- 
onne, N. J., Delaware River Stations, 
Port Tampa, Fla., Philadelphia, Gal- 
veston, Gibson Point, Pa., and other 
coastwise receiving ports, as com- 
pared with 7,643,639 in 1910, and 
7,773,123 in 1909; Other items of im- 
portance in the Atlantic and Gulf 
coast trade are fertilizers, phosphate 
rock, stone, sand, cement, brick, lime, 
railroad ties, poles, laths and shin- 
gles, wood and wood pulp and general 
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merchandise, but complete current 
cargo statistics are not available. 
(See AmMERICAN YEAR Book, 1910, p. 
551, for summary of census figures of 
1906.) 

While complete data are not avail- 
able, the coastwise movement at some 
‘of the larger ports is indicative that 
the total coastwise trade in 1911 was 
about equal to that of 1910. The 
coastwise interchange of merchandise 
between New York and New England 
ports in 1911 aggregated 2,020,977 
short tons of freight each of ship- 
ments and receipts, as compared with 
2,177,595 in 1910. The total number 
of coastwise ships arriving at Boston 
in 1911 was 10,240 with a gross ton- 
nage of 11,905,887 tons, as compared 
with 9,991 vessels of 11,903,374 gross 
tons in the previous year. In 1911, 
5,218 coastwise vessels arrived at 
New York, as compared with 5,614 in 
1910. The coastwise arrivals at 
Philadelphia in 1911 totaled 4,955 of 
4,439,851 net tons, while in 1910, 
4,810 coast vessels of 4,231,147 net 
tons arrived. The coastwise arrivals 
at Baltimore in 1911 aggregated 
1,402 vessels, of 2,056,387 net tons, 
as compared with 1,350 vessels of 2,- 
046,991 net tons in 1910. 


The leading items in the coastwise 
trade of the Pacific coast are logs and 
lumber, which are shipped in rafts, 
barges, steam schooners and steam- 
ers and sailing vessels from Puget 
Sound, Gray’s Harbor, Portland, and 
upper California, chiefly to San Fran- 
cisco, southern California, and Ha- 
waii. Oil is shipped from southern 
California chiefly to Point Richmond, 
the port of Los Angeles, Portland, 
and Hawaii. Grain is shipped from 
Portland, Seattle and. Tacoma to San 
Francisco; and a small amount of 
coal from Puget Sound. 

The coastwise traffic on the Pacific 
coast was somewhat larger in the 
calendar year 1911 than in the pre- 
vious year. The coastwise arrivals 
at San Francisco, which may be 
taken as an index, increased from 
4,261,929 net tons in 1910 to 4,696,- 
149 in 1911, and the departures grew 
from 4,500,716 net tons in 1910 to 
5,014,176 in 1911. 

One branch of the coastwise busi- 
ness of the United States that has in- 
creased rapidly during the last few 
years is the intercoastal traffic. The 
following table indicates the move- 
ment in tons of freight during the 
period 1906 to 1911: 


VOLUME OF INTERCOASTAL WATER TRAFFIC, 1906-1911 


Total Line 
Traffic (ex- 
cluding 
Hawaiian 
Sugar) 


YEARS 


197,703 
188,044 
182,463 
359,010 
386,576 
669,817 


Total Water Total Water . 

Total Tramp Traffic (ex- Traffie (in- 
Vessel cluding cluding 
Traffic Hawaiian Hawaiian 

Sugar) Sugar) 

271,324 469,027 560,727 
239,638 427,682 625,982 
89,075 371,538 14,305 
75,195 434,205 682,305 
151,073 537,649 781,949 
138,318 808,135 1,104,735 


The regular line traffic is now con-, 


ducted by three lines on the Pacific 
Coast (American-Hawaiian Steam- 
ship Co., Pacific Mail, and California- 
Atlantic), and two on the Atlantic 
Coast (American-Hawaiian and Pan- 
ama R. R. and Steamship Co.). The 
traffic handled by these lines has 
more than trebled during the last six 
years, while that handled by individ- 
ual vessels, almost wholly via Cape 
Horn and Magellan, decreased more 
than 50 per cent. The line business 
in 1911 comprised 82.8 per cent. of 
the total coast-to-coast business. It 


is expected that the line traffic, now 
transshipped via the Panama and Te- 
huantepec routes, will move through 
the Panama Canal and will greatly 
increase after the Panama Canal is 
completed. 


ir 


Domestic Trade of the Great Lakes. . 


—In the calendar year 1911, 74,311,- 
019 tons of merchandise were shipped 
between the ports of the Great Lakes, 
as compared with 86,732,316 in 1910 


and 80,974,605 in 1909. The follow- » 


ing table shows the receipts and ship- 
ments of the leading classes of com- 
modities in short tons: 
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DOMESTIC TRADE OF THE GREAT LAKES 
(Year ending December, short tons.) 


| RucuiPrs SHIPMENTS 
1910 1911 1910 | 1911 

DESIG ARIEL SEBS CORO ROADS 1,169,111 1,150,497 1,171,327 1,152,807 
Grain and flaxseed............. 2,782,193 3,112,939 3,030,702 3,462,225 
oal...... ev acnesmesivescesicvies 22,576,635 21,445,654 24,680,941 23,148,301 
Ore and minerals..............- 47,947,635 35,943,426 47,963,657 35,947,875 
MMU DOR TS dies: dice tou geet oe ne si 2,415,944 2,327,850 2,415,584 2,329,088 
WInGlnssoGea ss. 6 hc osm sioineecace sii 7,526,318 8,340,178 7,470,005 8,270,723 
RO tale. sis, stars! wenapatstatereys terete lors 84,414,636 72,320,544 86,732,316 74,311,019 


The largest item by far is iron ore, 
of which 31,121,116 long tons were 
shipped in 1911 from Duluth, Two 
Harbors, Superior, Escanaba, Ash- 
' land, and Marquette, chiefly to Ash- 
tabula, Conneaut, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Buffalo, Lorain, Fairport, Erie and 
Toledo. Twenty-three million one 
hundred and forty-eight thousand 
three hundred and one short tons of 
coal were shipped. Hard coal moves 
chiefly from Buffalo, Erie, and Os- 
wego to Superior, Milwaukee, and 
Chicago; while soft coal chiefly from 
Toledo, Ashtabula, Cleveland, Lorain, 
and Sandusky to Milwaukee, Supe- 
rior, Duluth, Manitowoc, and Chi- 
cago; 1,164,544 M. ft. of lumber 
moved mainly from Duluth, Manis- 
tique, and Manistee to Chicago, 
North Tonawanda, and Buffalo; 42,- 
292,488 bus. of wheat were shipped 
chiefly from Superior, Duluth, and 
Chicago, to Buffalo, Chicago, Detroit, 
and Toledo; 47,149,095 bus. of corn 
chiefly from Chicago and Milwaukee 
to Buffalo, Ogdensburg, and Luding- 
ton; 27,562,921 bus. of oats, mainly 
from Manitowoc, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Superior, Duluth, and Gladstone to 
Buffalo, Ludington, and Frankfort. 
The Lake trade also included 10,161,- 
740 bus. of barley, and smaller 
quantities of rye and flaxseed; 1,052,- 
807 short tons of flour were shipped 
chiefly from Milwaukee, Chicago, and 
Duluth to Buffalo, Erie, and Luding- 


ton. Other leading items are pig 
iron, iron manufactures, salt, coffee, 
and package freight. 

The decline in shipments from 86,- 
732,316 short tons in 1910 to 74,311,- 
019 in 1911 is due chiefly to a fall- 
ing off in the ore and coal traffic. In 
contrast with the declining tonnage 
of these items was the increase in the 
yearly shipments of wheat and corn. 

One index of Lake freight move- 
ments are the gateways between the 
lakes. In 1911, 53,477,216.short tons. 
of freight passed through the Sault 
Ste. Marie canals, as compared with 
62,363,218 in 1910 and 57,895,149 in 
1909. 

The distribution of the total Lake 
trade in 1911 by lakes is shown in 
the following table: 


Receipts. | Shipments 

Lake (short tons) | (short tons) 
Superior.........++ 12,636,028 | 33,793,987 
Michigan 21,712,737 | 13,552,875 
HURON sc tree ese ai 19,736 1,496,919 
OTTO Societe eich ci sieias ors 36,580,469 | 23,222,375 
ODAATION Sia oeinie- ci 471,574 552,017 

ALG tellcterarcinca saver « 72,320,544 | 72,618,173 - 


Commercial Movement on Rivers 
and Canals—The following table 
shows the total traffic passing through 
the state canals of New York—the 
Erie, Champlain, Oswego, Cayuga and 
Seneca, and Black River canals, as 
reported by the United States Bu- 
reau of Statistics: 


NEW YORK STATE CANALS 


Tonnacn on New York Stare Canats 
Total Total 
Erie Cham- | Oswego sol All Quantity Value 
plain Seneca | Others 

2,145,876 | 972,867 31,742 | 130,126 65,330 | 3,345,941 | $84,123,772 
2,385,491 | 740,98 172,228 | 164,874 77,331 | 3,540,90 66,501,417 
415,548 | 678,506 | 143,277 | 112,570 | 58,013 | 3,407,914 | 63,903,970 
-| 2,177,443 | 614,762 | 92,831 81,029 | 85,812 | 3,051,877 | 54,511,509 
+ «| 2,031,307 | 732,125 | 121,717 | 84,957 | 146,430 | 3,116,536 | 59,081,572 
2,023,185 | 684,027 | 110,079 | 80,125 | 175,996 | 3,037,412 | 59,042,178 
2,031,735 | 770,668 | 113,891 98,854 | 81,920 | 3,039,068 | 49,577,629 
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The eastbound traffic of the Erie 
Canal consists mainly of grain, lum- 
ber, salt, stone, lime and clay; west- 
bound it is mostly general merchan- 
dise. Northbound the Champlain 
Canal carries chiefly coal, stone, lime, 
clay, and ice; and southbound wood 
pulp, lumber, and iron ore. The traf- 
fic of the other New York canals con- 
sists mainly of farm produce, lumber, 
coal, and general merchandise. The 
tonnage of the Erie Canal has de- 
clined from 6,673,370 tons in 1872 to 
2,031,735 in 1911, and the total ton- 
nage of all the New York canals at 
present is less than three per cent. 
of the tonnage moving by rail. The 
aggregate tonnage in 1911 was slight- 
ly in excess of what it was in the 
previous year, and this increase was 
witnessed on each of the four chief 
links of the New York state system. 

The tidewater coal canals, which 
constitute a second group, have shown 
no tendency in recent years to regain 
their former position in the coal 
trade. The Delaware and Raritan 
Canal carried 448,964 tons in 1910, as 
compared with 401,231 tons in 1909, 
as usual in recent years. About 
400,000 tons, mainly of coal with cer- 
tain quantities of iron and building 
materials, are annually shipped 
through the Lehigh Canal and the 
Delaware Division. Slightly over 
50,000 tons are shipped through 
the Schuylkill Canal; about 88,000 
through the Morris Canal, and the 
Delaware and Hudson has been aban- 
doned. The traffic of all these canals 
has been declining within recent 
years. The Lehigh Canal and the 
Delaware Division are owned by the 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Company; 
the Schuylkill Canal by the Philadel- 
phia and Reading Railroad; the Mor- 
ris Canal is leased perpetually to the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, which has 
offered to present it to the state of 
New Jersey, and the Delaware and 
Raritan is leased to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad for 999 years. 

The traffic of the Chesapeake and 
Delaware Canal, in spite of its small 
depth of 10 ft. with a vessel draft of 
9 ft., has in recent years increased its 
traffic. In 1911, its cargo tonnage 
aggregated 914,175 tons; in 1910, 
$48,546; and in 1909, 816,037. In 
1911 this canal moved 2,711 steam- 


ers, 1,941 barges, 646 other vessels, 
and 9 rafts. 

Yhere were no changes * of impor- 
tance in any of the remaining state, 
federal and private canals of the 
United States during the current 
year. The improvements now being 
made on the Erie Canal by the state 
of New York with a view of again 
making it a highway of importance 
have progressed. ‘The agitation for 
construction of an inland route along 
the Atlantic coast so as to provide 
a sheltered waterway for the coast- 
wise fleet—particularly barges—has 
continued. A six-mile cut from Pim- 
lico Sound to the ocean has been com- 
pleted, and Congress has provided for 
the improvement of the Chesapeake 
and Albemarle Canal. (See also X, 
Waterways.) 

River Traffi.—On a number of 
American rivers considerable quanti- 
ties of freight are annually carried 
by barges, steamers, rafts and gaso- 
line boats. The United States Bu- 
reau of Statistics reports that in 
1911 Lock No. 3 of the Monongahela 
River passed a down-stream traflic of 
8,827,063 tons as compared with 9,- 
138,196 in 1910, and Lock No. 1 an 
up-stream traffic of 1,338,522 as com- 
pared with 1,329,919 in the previous 
year. The total movement on the 
Monongahela in 1911 is reported at 
10,714,357 short tons, compared with 
10,896,030 in 1910, and 11,456,392 in 
1909, consisting chiefly of coal, sand, 
and gravel, iron and steel goods. The 
Allegheny River annually carries con- 
siderable quantities of coal, gravel, 
sand, lumber, timber and stone. The 
United States Bureau of Corporations 
reports that annually about 20,000,- 
000 tons are moved on the Ohio River 
and its tributaries, and 11,500,000 
tons on the Ohio River proper. On 
the upper Ohio the traffic consists 
mainly of coal, logs, sand, gravel, and 
package freight; on the middle Ohio, 
coal, lumber and timber, grain, to- 
bacco, and other farm products; and 
on the lower Ohio, coal, corn, wheat, 
groceries, livestock, flour and tobacco. 
Current annual tonnage statistics are 
not reported. 

The United States Engineer Corps 
-*¥For length, depth and termini of 
leading state, federal and private canals 
see AMERICAN YuAR Boor, 1910, p. 558. 
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reports a cargo tonnage of 5,393,317 
short tons on the Willamette and low- 
er Columbia Rivers for the calendar 
year 1910, consisting chiefly of grain, 
flour, lumber, farm products, logs, 
machinery and general merchandise. 
It likewise reports 631,681 short tons 
on the San Joaquin River for the 
year 1910; and 496,147 tons on the 
Sacramento River. The Hudson an- 
nually moves about 8,600,000 tons, 
chiefly of building materials, coal, 
wood, grain, lumber, ice, farm prod- 
uce, manufactured products and gen- 
eral merchandise. The tonnage of the 
Delaware is in the nature of coast- 
wise and foreign rather than river 
traffic, as it is the outlet for a large 
ocean port. In 1906, the U. 8S. Cen- 
sus Bureau reported an aggregate of 
20,577,000 tons; and since then the 
traffic has fully recovered from the 
depression of 1907 and 1908. The net 
tonnage of all the vessels arriving at 
Philadelphia in 1911 was 7,459,691. 
The leading shipments are coal, sand, 
petroleum, stone, oysters and fish, 
fertilizers, chemicals and iron prod- 
ucts; the leading receipts are sand, 


coal, lumber, wood pulp, ties, mine 
props, oil, produce and fruit, chemi- 
cals, sugar, grain, and fertilizers. 

The best known of all American 
streams, the Mississippi River, has 
but a light and declining tonnage. 
The largest item is the coal coming 
from the Ohio River; other articles 
carried include stone, gravel, sand, 
oil, provisions and groceries; grain 
and its products, cotton, cotton-seed 
oil and its products, iron and steel, 
lumber and live stock, The total 
shipments between St. Louis and 
Cairo in 1910 are stated at 289,759 
tons; between Cairo and Memphis, 
1,039,195; between Memphis and 
Vicksburg, 980,386; and between — 
Vicksburg and New Orleans, 1,530,- 
230, a total of 3,839,570 tons, as com- 
pared with 4,726,434 in 1909. The 
total, however, contains many dupli- 
cations. It is reported that in 1906 
the commerce of the entire Mississip- 
pi River system, including all tribu- 
taries, except the Ohio River system, 
did not exceed 4,304,278 tons, and 
that since then this traffic has, on the 
whole, slightly decreased. 
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CIVIL ENGINEERING 


FRANK C. WIGHT 


PROFESSIONAL NOTES 


International Congresses—In 1912 
the United States was the host of 
two international congresses devoted 
to civil and hydraulic engineering, the 
International Congress of Navigation 
(see this title in Department XXII) 
held in Philadelphia, May 23-27, and 
the meeting of the International As- 
sociation for Testing Materials (see 
International Congress for Testing 
Materials infra), held in New York, 
Sept. 2-7. At both congresses engi- 
neers from ‘most of the civilized coun- 
tries presented papers and were lay- 
ishly entertained by the American 
representatives. While the difficul- 
ties of international agreement on 
disputed topics were so great as to 
prevent any definite action as to 
specifications, methods, etc., the inter- 
change of ideas and courtesies did 
much to justify. the expenditures of 
time and money. In Washington, 
Sept. 23/28, the International Con- 
gress of Hygiene and Demography 
(see this title in Department XXX), 
while mainly of interest to physicians 
and vital statisticians, received con- 
siderable attention from sanitary en- 
gineers. 

The Department of Agriculture— 
The engineering profession was 
aroused during the past year by the 
action of the head officials of the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture in caus- 
ing the dismissal and subsequent 
criminal indictment of Messrs. C. C. 
Elliott and A. B. Morehouse, chief 
and assistant chief, respectively, of 
the Bureau of Drainage Investigation, 
on the charge of false certification of 
account. A congressional investiga- 
tion disclosed that the so-called crime 


was, at worst, merely an accounting 
subterfuge common in governmental 
bookkeeping, and that the engineers 
in question were undoubtedly the vic- 
tims of an official cabal. The Con- 
gressional Committee weakly con- 
demned the Department, which there- 
upon moved that the indictments 
against the two men be quashed but 
did not restore them to their original 
positions. The affair did much to dis- 
courage engineers from entering gov- 
ernmental service. 

Army Commissions for Civilian En- 
gineers—For the first time in its 
history the Corps of Engineers, U. S. 
Army, in 1912 commissioned a civil- 
ian engineer. Heretofore, the officers 
of that corps have been recruited 
from the honor graduates of West 
Point, but during the past year ex- 
aminations were held for commis- 
sions, to which certain young and un- 
married technical graduates were 
eligible. On account of some restric- 
tions in the eligibility rules only four 
men presented themselves for exami- 
nations, and of the four but one was 
successful, but it is expected that 
future annual examinations will be 
more successful and that a new field 
of endeavor will thus be opened to 
the graduates of our civilian engi- 
neering schools, 


BRIDGES AND BUILDINGS 


Steel Bridges——Steel bridge design 
has reached too fixed a standardiza- 
tion to show marked change in any 
one year. Its great field is in rail- 
way structures, where appearance is 
of secondary importance, and in all 
spans over 300 ft. The largest ma- 
sonry span in existence is only 328 ft. 
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while steel has been utilized up to 
1,800 ft. span. For the smaller spans 
and for municipal bridges concrete is 
fast becoming more popular. 

Hell Gate Bridge.—The largest steel 
arch in the world is now under con- 
struction across the East River at 
New York City. This arch, 1,000 ft. 
in span, forms part of the Hell Gate 
Bridge which carries the line of the 
New York Connecting Ry. from the 
tracks which come up out of the Penn- 
sylvania R. R. East River tunnels into 
Long Island City across the East 
River at Hell Gate into the Borough 
of the Bronx and thence north into 
Connecticut. Foundation work has 
been going on during 1912: and the 
contract for the steel has been let. 
For purposes of comparison the five 
largest steel arch bridges in existence 


are given below: - t 
pan 


Name Location in Ft. 
Hell Gate....... New York City 1,000 
Niagara 

(Upper Arch)..Niagara Falls 840 
Vi8Or? cases France 721 
BOW sales cieting Germany 614 


Roche-Bernard. .. France 600 

St. Louis Municipal Bridge—Dur- 
ing 1912 the Municipal Bridge at St. 
Louis was completed. This contains 
three plain trusses, each 668 ft. be- 
tween end pins, the longest span 
plain truss yet attempted. The 
bridge was built by the city of St. 
Louis as a combined railway and 
highway structure. Owing to compli- 
eations in determining its eastern 
approach it is not yet open for traffic. 

Concrete Bridges——Thousands of 
concrete and reinforced-concrete 
bridges were built during 1912, 
mainly for small arch and girder 
spans, but an interesting development 
has been the construction of a num- 
ber of long viaducts as track cross- 
ings in cities, in which the old timber 
form of trestle bents with girder 
spans has been reproduced in rein- 
foreed-conerete. Such viaducts of ex- 
treme length have been built in Cin- 
einnati, Kansas City, Fort Worth, 
and Seattle. The largest concrete 
bridge for railway purposes is now 
under construction for the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western R.R. in con- 
nection with its new Summit cut-off 
mear Scranton, Pa. This viaduct, to 


be built across Tunkhannock Creek 
Valley and named for that creek, will 
consist of ten 180-ft. and two 100-ft. 
five-centered concrete arches. It is 
2,230 ft. long, 240 ft. above the 
ground at the depression of the val- 
ley and will contain approximately 
164,000 cu. yd. of conerete and 1,140 
tons of reinforcing steel. A some- 
what-smaller bridge on the same cut- 
off will comprise seven 150-ft. and two 
50-ft. arches. This adoption of con- 
crete for such large railway struc- 
tures is a radical development. 

A 420-ft. reinforced-concrete arch 
for the main span of the new Bloom- 
field Street Bridge, Pittsburgh, was 
proposed during the past year by the 
Public Works Department but was 
rejected in favor of a steel bridge 
by the City Council, with a saving of 
about $275,000. This arch would 
have been 92 ft. longer than the pres- 
ent longest concrete arch but much 
smaller than the 703 ft. concrete arch 
designed to cross Spuyten Duyvil 
Creek and Valley in New York City. 
This latter was proposed some years 
ago but there seems to be no prospect 
of its being built. 

Buildings—The Woolworth Build- 
ing in New York City (AMERICAN 
YeEAR Book, 1911, p. 688), the highest 
building in the world, was completed 
in 1912. No structures approaching 
it in size were started during 1912 
except the L. C. Smith Building in 
Seattle, a 42-story building, 461 ft. 
high, and the Union Central Life In- 
surance Building in Cincinnati, O., 
32 stories and 509 ft. high. 

Equitable Building —The fire in the 
Equitable Building in New York City 
on Jan. 9, 1912, awakened the lay 
mind to the fact, well known to en- 
gineers, that the so-called fire-proof 
buildings of a quarter century ago 
are not proof against any conflagra- 
tion which can get a good interior 
start. The building was one of a 
type common 25 years ago; with 
thick masonry walls, cast-iron col- 
umns, partly fireproofed beams and 
tile-arch floors. Its destruction was 
due to the immense amount of wood 
trim, the lack of fireproofing on the 
beams, and particularly to the shafts- 
and wide-open spaces which allowed 
the flames full play. Incidentally, 
the ruins of the Equitable Building 
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were removed, starting in Aug., 1912, 
to be replaced, according to the pres- 
ent plan, by a 36-story building 
occupying the entire block bounded by 
Broadway, Cedar, Nassau and Pine 
Streets, which will be, when com- 
pleted in 1914, the largest office build- 
ing in the world. 


RAILWAYS 


Construction.—The building of new 
railway lines in the United States 
has about finished, in so far as the 
ratio of new to existing lines is con- 
cerned. During 1911 (the last official 
report) about 3,000 miles of new 
lines were built, a smaller mileage 
than in any year since 1897, and for 
the most part merely new track and 
cut-off work. In strictly new work 
in 1912 the Connellsville extension of 
the Western Maryland R. R. (AMERI- 
cAN YEAR Book, 1911, p. 688) and 
the Key West extension of the Flor- 
ida East Coast Ry. were opened. 
Construction on the latter line was 
started in 1905 and in 1908 the ex- 
tension was opened as far as Knight’s 
Key. It leaves the mainland near 
Homestead, Fla., and passes over a 
chain of keys along the coast on fills 
and viaducts. Among the notable 
features are the Long Key viaduct, 
2.7 miles of concrete arches, and the 
Knight’s Key viaduct, 7.2 miles of 
steel girders on concrete piers. ‘The 
prospect of the Panama Canal open- 
ing in 1915 has induced the Frisco 
Lines to lay out a new route, involy- 
ing several old lines, connecting the 
gulf ports, New Orleans and Mobile, 
with Chicago. In Canada the great 
transcontinental system (AMERICAN 
Year Boox, 1911, p. 688) is pro- 
gressing rapidly and should be ready 
by 1914, as predicted. It is reported 
that the Canadian Pacifie R. R. is to 
start double-tracking its line through 


the Rocky Mountains at a cost of 


about $60,000,000. 
Canada.) 

A commission was appointed in 
September, by President Taft to ex- 
amine into the transportation ques- 
tion in Alaska and to report upon the 
best solution of the railway problem 
there, particularly the “conclusions 
and recommendations with respect to 
the best and most available routes 
which will develop the country and 


(See also IV, 


its resources for the use of the peo- 
ple of the United States.” 

Terminals——There is considerable 
activity toward new union freight 
and passenger terminals in Chicago 
and Boston. In Chicago. the inter- 
change of freight from one road to 
another has to be made between 20 
main line roads handling about 10,- 
000 cars daily. At present each 
road has its own system independent 
of the others, with resulting compli- 
cations. A commission was appointed 
in 1912 by the Mayor and it now has 
the design of one system under con- 
sideration. It is reported that a 
project has been approved involving 
the expenditure of about $200,000,000, 
and centering around a new terminal 
to be built on a site bounded by Polk, 
16th, Clark and State Streets. In 
Boston, Governor Foss, of Massachu- 
setts, has recommended to the legis- 
lature the appointment of a public 
service commission as a preliminary 
to the construction of a $100,000,000 
terminal in the city, with a 4-track 
tunnel connecting the hitherto sepa- 
rated North and South stations. 
During the past year large terminals 
have been completed at Baltimore, 
Seattle, and Tacoma, and work 
started on new terminals at Kansas 
City, Mo., and Vancouver, B. C, 

Accidents.—The most serious acci- 
dents of 1912 have been due to two 
causes; first, failure or incomplete- 
ness of the signal systems, and, sec- 
ond, track, particularly rail failures. 
The former is partly a result of old 
equipment and partly of human 
frailty; the latter seems to be caused 
by the rapid increase in weight of 
rolling stock. Studies for the bet- 
terment of steel rails are being vigor- 
ously pursued, but nothing definite 
was arrived at in 1912. 


TUNNELS 


Water Tunnels—The New York 
City water supply tunnel under the 
Hudson was completed during 1912 
and the pressure tunnels under the 
city progressed satisfactorily. Two 
Reclamation Service tunnels were 
completed; the Yuma siphon under 
the Colorado River, a 1,000-ft. bore 
15 ft. in diameter, and the Straw- 
berry tunnel in Utah, an irrigation 
line 19,200 ft. long. 
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City Tunnels—In Montreal, a 3- 
mile railway tunnel under Mount 
Royal and leading to the new Cana- 
dian Northern Ry. terminal was 
started, and in New York City two 
new subway tunnels under the East 
River were laid out, though construc- 
tion has not started. A subway tun- 
nel under the Narrows, connecting 
Brooklyn with Staten Island, is also 
a part of future subway planning, 
but has not got beyond the project 
stage. In San Francisco two high- 
way tunnels are projected, one, 6 
miles in length, from Market and 
Vallencia Streets to the southwestern 
section of the city, the other a three- 
quarter mile bore under Deviadero 
St. In Pittsburgh, also, two highway 
tunnels have been projected; one, 5,- 
500 ft. long, from First and East 
Carson Streets southwesterly, and the 
other 4,850 ft. from Carson Street 
near the Monongahela River to Wood- 
ville and Banksville Avenues. 

Railway Tunnels—A few new rail- 
way tunnels have been completed dur- 
ing the past year mostly in addi- 
tional track work. There seems to be 
little new in their design. 


SUBWAYS 


New York.—During the past year 
the long controversy over the design, 
construction and operation of the 
new subway lines was finally settled 
by an equitable assignment of the 
various lines between the two transit 
companies now operating in New 
York City, the Interborough Rapid 


Transit Co. and the Brooklyn Rapid 


Transit Co. As noted in another 
part of the Yrusar Boox (see XI, 
Public Services) each of the com- 
panies is to have lines invading what 
has hitherto been the other company’s 
territory, the construction to be fi- 
nanced by both city and company and 
the operation to be conducted by the 
company on terms of fixed maximum 
profit. Provision is made for final 
ownership by the city. In all there 
are to be built 105.5 miles of road, or 
309 miles of single track, about one- 
half of which, mainly in the outlying 
districts, is to be on elevated struc- 
ture, at a total cost of close to $300,- 
000,000. Construction is now going 
on, though none of the lines or 


branches is completed. Profiting by 
the experience of the present subways, 
many improvements in design and 
construction have been made. The 
principal of these are the wider use 
of reinforced concrete, provision for 
better ventilation, enlargement of 
station platforms, elimination of 
curves at stations so that side-door 
cars may be used and construction by 
the cut-and-cover method so that the 
streets are not torn up during the 
construction period. 

Boston.—On March 23, 1912, the 
Cambridge subway section of the Bos- 
ton subway was opened. This line 
extends from a terminal station under 
the Park Street station of the old 
subway to Harvard Square, Cam- 
bridge, in a double-track tunnel in 
Boston, over the Cambridge Bridge 
across the Charles River, through a 
2-mile two-track tunnel in Cambridge. 
The total length of the new line is 
3.2 miles, and brings Harvard Square 
within eight minutes of Boston Com- 
mon. It is operated by a private 
company. 

Chicago.—In Chicago the municipal 
Harbor and Subway Commission re- 
ported in September on a munici- 
pally-owned subway providing four 
main lines, viz., a North to South 
side connection, a West side trunk 
line, and Northwest and Southwest 
side arms. The cost of construction 
is estimated at $96,000,000 and of 
equipment at $35,000,000. No defi- 
nite action has been taken on the 
proposal. 

Pittsburgh—In. Pittsburgh a new 
ordinance was passed in the Spring 
of 1912 permitting the construction 
of a subway by private parties with 
certain provisions for future munic- 
ipal operation, ownership or compen- 
sation. The project is, however, in a 
somewhat nebulous state. 

The proposed subway in Toronto, 
Ont., noted in the 1911 Yrar Boox 
(p. 690) has not progressed further 
during the past year, nor have the 
proposals for subways in Cleveland 
ae St. Louis taken any definite 
orm. 


WATERWAYS 


River and harbor work and the 
Panama Canal are reviewed in De- 
partment X. 
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New York State Barge Canal.— 
The canal was about 65 per cent. 
completed at the end of 1912, but is 
practically all under contract. In 
many places the new canal is being 
used as a part of the present smaller 
Erie Canal, but the slow progress on 
certain sections will prevent the pas- 
sage of the 1,000-ton barges until full 
completion, probably in the season of 
1916. The most serious break in the 
history of the New York canals oc- 
curred near Bushnell Basin on Sept. 
3, when about 550 ft. of the concrete 
trough carrying the new canal across 
the 65-ft. embankment in the Iron- 
dequoit Creek Valley went out. This 
embankment was first placed in 1821, 
but was enlarged and strengthened 
for the latest canal section. The loss 
was about $200,000, exclusive of the 
loss due to traffic stoppage and the 
cost of temporary repairs. 

Welland Canal—This new Cana- 
dian canal is to be built between 
Lake Erie and Lake Ontario to re- 
place the present Welland Canal. It 
will have a depth of 30 ft. of water 
over the lock sills. The difference in 
elevation between the two lakes will 
be overcome by seven lift locks hav- 
ing dimensions of 800 ft. in length by 
80 ft. in width, with a lift of 46%4 
ft. The total length of the canal will 
be about 25 miles and the location in 
general follows the line of the pres- 
ent canal from Port Colborne, on 
Lake Erie, to Thorold, about 17 miles. 
The line runs then to McCalla’s 
Grove, on Lake Ontario, a point 
about three miles east of the entrance 
to the present Welland Canal at Port 
Dalhousie. The locks on the new 
canal will all be located in this north- 
ern stretch of eight miles. The com- 
pletion of this canal will enable the 
largest size lake steamers to pass 
from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario with 
very little detention as regards time, 
on account of the small number of 
locks. The present Welland Canal 
accommodates vessels of only about 
2,000 tons capacity and passage 
through it is very slow on account of 
the large number of locks. 

Floods.—During March and April, 
1912, the lower Mississippi, that is, 
the portion of the river between Cairo 
and the Gulf, was subjected to a flood 
which exceeded all former records as | 


to stages reached and volume of wa- 
ter passed. The flood was the result 
of a series of unusual storms passing 
across the lower Missouri and Mis- 
sissippi watersheds and practically 
the whole of the Ohio watersheds, and 
so timed as to bring a simultaneous 
discharge of high waters from the 
various tributaries into the main 
river. The flood pressure proved too 
great for the levees in many places 
and a number of breaks allowed the 
flooding of neighboring lands to the 
extent of many thousands of square 
miles. The loss of life and property 
was very heavy and for months state 
and federal funds were necessary to 
relieve the suffering of the inhabi- 
tants of the flooded districts. 

The exceptionally high rainfall of 
the spring and summer of 1912 re- 
sulted in many other floods through- 
out the country, the principal of 
which were those in Pittsburgh 
(March), Wisconsin (July) and Den- 
ver, Colo. (July). 


DAMS AND LEVEES 


Masonry Dams.—Two very large 
masonry dams have been started dur- 
ing the past year, the Arrowrock Dam 
for the U. 8. Reclamation Service, 
and the Kensico Dam for the New 
York Board of Water Supply. The 
Arrowrock Dam, located on the Boise 
River near Boise, Idaho, impounds 
the waters of that river across a nar- 
row, high cafion common to the irri- 
gation dams of the West. It is to be 
351 ft. high, and 1,060 ft. long on 
its crest, which is curved upstream 
for greater stability to the usual 
gravity section. It is to be built of 
rubble concrete, that is, concrete in 
which are imbedded large stones, and 
will contain about 520,000 eu. yd. of 
masonry. The Kensico Dam, located 
near White Plains, N. Y., will form 
the main distributing reservoir for 
the 500,000,000 gal. per day water 
supply now under construction for 
the city of New York. It is to be 300 
ft. high, 28 ft. wide at the top and 
228 ft. wide at the bottom, which is 
some 130 ft. below the present ground 
surface. It is a straight dam, in 
gravity section, and will contain 
pete 1,000,000 cu. yd. of rubble con- 
erete., 
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with the high dams noted in table in 
the AMERICAN YEAR Book, 1910, p. 
685.) 

Keokuk Dam.—The large concrete 
dam across the Mississippi river at 
Keokuk, Iowa (AMERICAN YEAR 
Boox, 1911, p. 692), is progressing 
rapidly and should be put into ser- 
vice in the summer of 1913. 

Small Dam Failures.—The consist- 
ently high rainfall of 1912 resulted 
primarily in a number of floods 
throughout the country, but seconda- 
rily was the cause of a great number 
of small dam failures. It has been 
the habit in many parts of the coun- 
try where small water powers are 
available to impound the water be- 
hind low dams, in the construction of 
which only the natural talent of the 
local carpenter or mason is exercised. 
The result is a number of very weak 
and unscientific structures whose fail- 
ure is only a matter of high water. 
In one county in New York, there 
were five failures of such dams in six 
weeks of the Spring of 1912, with 
damage aggregating some hundreds 
of thousands of dollars to downstream 
property. As a matter of protection 
to their citizens a few states have 
adopted some form of supervision of 
such structures. The state control of 
dams is still only in an experimental 
stage, but the obvious necessity of 
protecting life and property against 
the ignorance, false economy or ob- 
stinacy of dam owners is gaining 
many adherents to the proposition. 

Ohio River Dam No. 26..—On Aug. 
8, 1912, one day after the water was 
let in behind it, the U. S. Government 
Dam No. 26 across the Ohio River, 
below Gallipolis, O., partially went 
out and caused a loss estimated at 
$60,000. This is one of the dams de- 
signed to improve navigation on the 
Ohio, and consisted of a lock, two 
bear-trap dams, and a 600 ft. section 
of movable Chanoine wickets founded 
on a concrete base resting on the 
shale bottom. The failure occurred in 
the shale foundation which was 
sheared off below the concrete bases, 
allowing the Chanoine wickets to 
slide downstream. 

Levees.—The extensive damage to 
the Mississippi River levees in the 
flood of 1912 has led to many sugges- 
tions for new forms of design, among 
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which have been concrete walls and 
concrete or steel pile cores in earth 
walls. The best engineering opinion 
seems to be, however, that no im- 
provement over the present earth 
dikes is possible within reasonable 
cost. 


DRY DOCKS 


Brooklyn Dry Dock.—Dry Dock No. 
4 at the Brooklyn Navy Yard was 
completed during the past year, after 
seven years’ labor, during which 
three different contractors have suc- 
cessively taken the contract. The 
dock is of concrete construction, 723 
ft. long and 139 ft. 6 in. wide over 
all, and 36 ft. deep over the entrance 
sills, providing dockage for the larg- 
est naval vessels now contemplated. 
The contract was first let in 1905 for 
a much smaller dock, to be founded, 
with an inverted-arch bottom, on 
timber piles, but the immense diffi- 
culty in retaining the soft earth sides 
of the open cut attempted by the con- 
tractor caused him to abandon the 
contract in April, 1908. It was soon 
relet for a larger dock, with the same 
type of footing, to another contract- 
ing company, but it, too, failed to 
provide for the soft earth conditions, 
though it did attempt to construct 
the side walls in a trench instead of 
in open cut for the entire dock. This 
contract was forfeited, for lack of 
proper progress, in Oct., 1909, and it 
was thought that the government 
would be forced to continue the work 
by day labor. This was decided 
against and bids were asked of five 
selected companies for the completion 
of the work, plans for its prosecution 
to be submitted with the bid. Under 
this arrangement the contract was 
awarded to Holbrook, Cabot & Rol- 
lins, of Boston, for the construction 
of the dock with a reinforced-concrete 
floor supported on concrete piers sunk 
as compressed-air caissons, an en- 
tirely new type of foundation for dry 
docks. This company successfully 
carried the contract to completion and 
on May 10, 1912, it was emptied for 
the initial docking of a U. S. battle- 
ship. The cost of the dock was about 
$2,750,000. It was completed under 
the direction of the Corps of Civil 
Engineers, U. S. N. 
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Dry Dock No. 4 is one of the larg- 
est dry docks in the world, though 
smaller than the 1,020 ft. Liverpool 
dock, several other English docks, and 
the U. S. Navy dock at Seattle, com- 
pleted during 1912. This latter is 863 
ft. long, 143 ft. wide and 47 ft. deep. 


WATER SUPPLY 


New Projects—Reports on large 
additional water supplies were made 
in 1912 for Toronto, Ont., and Yon- 
kers, N. Y., and some progress was 
made in Charleston, 8. C., and 
Omaha, Neb., toward the conversion 
of privately owned systems to munic- 
ipal ownerships. Dallas, Tex., com- 
pleted a large additional system, and 
the new systems in Los Angeles and 
New York progressed favorably. In 
the latter a connection was made be- 
tween the upper portions of the new 
and old systems so that in event of a 
water shortage before the completion 
of the new system water can be 
pumped from the new Catskill drain- 
age area into the present Croton 
reservoir. This removes the neces- 
sity for the projected emergency 
plant described in the Year Boox for 
1911 (p. 693). The cities of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., and Erie, Pa., have 
large mechanical filtration plants 
under construction, (See also XI, 
Public Services.) 

Purification—Hypochlorite of lime 
as a water disinfectant or sterilizing 
agent was used extensively by various 
municipalities during 1912, mostly as 
an emergency safeguard against sud- 
den and unexpected pollution, but 
ozone sterilization or the use of the 
ultra-violet ray (AMERICAN YEAR 
Boox, 1911, pp. 621-2, 693-4) did not 
progress in practice or theory. Elec- 
trolytic purification received some 
publicity on account of a plant in- 
stalled in 1911 in Oklahoma City. 
Contrary to some lay views, this type 
of plant is not effective because of 
the miraculous bactericidal properties 
of the electric current, but on account 
of the chemicals generated by the cur- 
rent, and these chemicals can gener- 
ally be generated more economically 
away from the plant where they are 
applied. (See Dngineering News, 
March 21, 1912; see also XXVI, 
Sanitary Chemistry.) 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


Stream: Pollution—The require- 
ments of sewage purification are the 
subject of some controversy at pres- 
ent. Extremists in sanitation, for 
the most part health officers and phy- 
sicians, are urging that every com- 
munity should be compelled to purify 
completely (i.e., sterilize, as well as 
clarify) all sewage which is emptied 
into a water course, the pollution of 
which might create a nuisance to an- 
other community. The more moder- 
ate view held by the sanitary engi- 
neer is that the purity of such water 
courses should be preserved to the 
extent of clarifying all sewage empty- 
ing into them, but that only in ex- 
treme cases is it necessary to resort 
to anything further than such clari- 
fication plus the purification afforded 
by dilution in water. 

In the few cases where the stream 
is very small or a downstream com- 
munity quite near, sterilization of 
the sewage is obligatory, but the con- 
sensus of engineering opinion is that 
the place to purify a water supply is 
at its intake and the natural purify- 
ing properties of running water 
should be allowed to act on sewage 
from which the offensive matter has 
been removed by the usual methods of 
screening, sedimentation or putrefy- 
ing tanks. 

This view was brought to public 
notice in 1912 by an order of the 
Pennsylvania State Board of Health 
requiring the city of Pittsburgh to 
purify its sewage to a drinking-water 
standard for the assumed protection 
of a few thousand persons living on 
the Ohio River below Pittsburgh. 
The city maintained that such puri- 
fieation would entail a first cost of 
$37,000,000 and was unnecessary, for 
the reasons given above and also be- 
cause the downstream communities 
could be provided with other water 
supplies at less cost. The contro- 
versy is still in abeyance. A similar 
condition exists in New York harbor 
where the state of New York is en- 
deavoring to prevent some New Jersey 
towns from emptying unpurified sew- 
age in the lower harbor. During 1912 
it was decided that the Bronx Valley 
sewer which empties into the rivers 
surrounding New York City should 
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be provided: with a purification plant 
so that the harbor might not be 
further polluted by this large effluent. 
(See also XI, Public Services.) 
New Projects——Two units of the 
Imhoff tank installation in Atlanta, 
Ga., were completed in 1912, and new 
plants of this type recommended for 
Albany, N. Y., and for Montclair, 
East. Orange, and Orange, N. J. In- 
vestigation for extensive new sewer 
work was started in Cincinnati, Los 
Angeles, Chicago, and Cleveland. 


STREET REGRADES 


Following the lead of Seattle 
(American YeEAR Book, 1910, p. 
680) the cities of Pittsburgh and 
Portland, Ore., are each now engaged 
in extensive regrade work, in which 
obstructive hills on city streets are 
being reduced to more easily traveled 
grades. In Pittsburgh the so-called 
“Hump Cut” involves the reduction 
of about 12,000 lineal ft. of street a 
maximum depth of 16.3 ft., widening 
three streets for a total length of 
over 2,000 ft. and opening a short 
connecting street. The work is all 
being done in the lower peninsula of 
the city where the property is ex- 
pensive and the traffic great. Exca- 
vation is being made mostly by steam 
shovels. In Portland a large hill is 
being reduced by hydraulic giants 
and the spoil used to reclaim a num- 
ber of acres from an adjacent lake. 
The area is not now thickly popu- 
lated, but is expected to be used for 
future residence purposes. 


CEMENT AND CONCRETE 


Production—The production of 
Portland cement in the United States 
_ during 1911 amounted to 78,527,637 
bbl., only a slight increase over that 
of 1910 and not equal to the regular 
rate of increase during the past few 
years. The figures for 1912 are not 
yet available, though the customary 
‘Inerease is expected. Prices have 
been very low, owing to overproduc- 
tion and a surplus of mills. 

Autoclave Test.—Portland-cement 
eoncrete is second only to steel as a 
structural material and its use is 
growing rapidly. That its properties 
are not yet thoroughly understood, 
however, is shown by the condition of 


some concrete structures built within 
the last decade which are now begin- 
ning to show signs of deterioration. 
Such instances are only occasional, 
for most concrete is admirably suited 
to its purposes, which leads to the 
easy generalization that all poor con- 
crete has been made poorly or of poor 
materials. The very fact that poor 
methods and materials surely lead to 
a poor structure has not deterred cer- 
tain investigators from attempting 
some other explanation of deterio- 
rated concrete. The most notable of 
these during the past year has been 
the Lackawanna R. R., which, in in- 
vestigating some decomposed concrete 
work on its lines, decided that the 


fault lay in the cement. The company. 


therefore incorporated in its specifi- 
cations a requirement that all Port- 
land cement should remain sound 
(i,e., should not crack, craze or 
ehange in volume) under a steam 
pressure test of 285 Ib. per sq. in. 
This is substituted for the current 
American soundness requirement of 
no change under boiling or steam in 
open air and the German test of 
soundness after immersion in cold 
water. This requirement, known as 
the “autoclave” test, is now being in- 
vestigated by the manufacturers and 
by the Government. 

Shipping Cement in Bulk—An im- 
portant experiment has been tried by 
one cement company in shipping ce- 
ment in bulk, as wheat and other 
grains are now shipped. As the com- 
panies now give an allowance of 40 
cents for all returned bags on approx- 
imately every $1.40 worth of cement, 
the economic value of this step will 
be appreciated. For large works 
where large quantities are required it 
would seem to be an admirable 
method. 

Specifications—The United States 
in 1912 issued a standard specifica- 
tion for all cement purchased by the 
Government. This is similar in in- 
tent, though slightly different in 
wording, to the generally accepted 
American standard issued by the 
American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials. 

Electrolysis.—Nothing new in the 
electrolysis of concrete developed dur- 
ing 1912. It seems certain that where 
direct electrical contact with concrete 
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reinforcement exists there is danger , crete, but no proof has been brought 
of the electrolysis of the steel and the | forward to show that plain concrete 
consequent decomposition of the con-|can be so affected. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


“T. COMMERFORD MARTIN 


CENTRAL STATION STATISTICS 


The electric light and power indus- 
try underwent rapid development 
during 1911-12. The latest statistics 
available as to central stations are of 
April, 1912, and show in existence in 
the United States, 5,769 companies 
and 1,372 municipal plants; while 
Mexico had 67 companies, the West 
Indies seven and the Republic of 
Panama two. Of these systems no 
fewer than 3,738 dealt also in elec- 
trical supplies; 267 supplied steam 
for heating, and 231 made ice. The 
investment in the industry in the 
United States reached a total of $2,- 
500,000,000, with annual gross earn- 
ings around $400,000,000, based on a 
production of electrical energy esti- 
mated at not less than 12,000,000 
kw-hr. As a comparison it is inter- 
esting to note that in Great Britain 
493 such undertakings were in opera- 
tion at the same time; inclusive of 
power-transmission enterprises the 
number did not exceed 600. The fig- 
ures for Germany in 1911 were 2,526 
stations; for Austria, 740. It is in- 
teresting, as indicative of electrical 
advance in the Far East, that Japan 
reported 367 electrical companies, 
with a capitalization of $225,423,000. 
The magnitude of the requirements 
for current in American cities may 
be judged from the fact that the 
Commonwealth Edison Co. of Chicago 
ordered from England a steam turbo- 
generator of 40,000 h.p., the largest 
electrical generator in the world. 
Four of these are to go in one new 
station. At Detroit huge boilers have 
been installed, any one of which is 
capable of supplying turbo-generator 
(See AMERI- 
cAN YEAR Book, 1911, p. 706.) 


TRANSMISSION 


New Projects—A large section of 
the central-station industry is that 


devoted to electrical power generation 
and transmission in the wholesale 
form, as at Niagara Falls, leaving it 
to local companies to distribute to 
the individual consumer. The great- 
est new plant of that character is 
rapidly approaching completion at 
Keokuk, Ia., where the power station 
of the Mississippi River Co. will have 
an initial rating of 150,000 h.p. and 
an ultimate rating of 240,000 h.p., 
and will require a total investment of 
$25,000,000. St. Louis, Mo., 140 miles 
away, has just made a contract for 
not less than 60,000 h.p. on a base 
rate of $18 a h.p. year at 60 per 
cent. load factor, revisable every 10 
years; and this contract alone pro- 
vides adequately for the commercial 
success of the plant. Meantime many 
great systems have been undertaken 
in Canada, and one of 1,000,000 h.p. 
requiring $100,000,000 capital has 
been planned by capitalists looking to 
Montreal as a market. 
Voltages——These systems now de- 
pend frequently on very high voltage 
for the economical delivery of their 
energy to distant points. There are 
now at least half a dozen lines oper- 
ating successfully at about 100,000 
volts, and the Commonwealth Power 
Co. in Michigan carried its voltage 
in 1912 over 125 miles of line up to 
140,000 volts. A plant is now being 
built in California 275 miles from 
Los Angeles which will deliver its 
energy to that city at 175,000 volts, 
and a pressure of 250,000 volts is 
confidently predicted. The network 
of the Ontario (Can.) Hydro-Electric 
Commission has reached completion 
and is now delivering current to 29 
municipalities over 181 miles of 110,- 
000-volt lines and 180 miles of 13,000- 
volt lines. The Commission pur- 
chases energy at Niagara Falls from 
the Ontario Power Co. at $9.40 per 
h.p.-year. One of the novel schemes 
of the year is the organization of a 
company to utilize the water powers 
of Iceland, aggregating 250,000 h.p. 
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-LIGHTING 


Lamps.—The year witnessed a 
marked extension of the use of. me- 
tallic-filament incandescent lamps, 
both tungsten and tantalum, in place 
of the carbon filament, the change 
being favored by the growing life and 
lessening cost of the new forms, as 


well as by the admitted economy in | P 


consumption of current. It was 
stated at a convention of central-sta- 
tion managers in Chicago that the 
exclusive use of tungsten lamps of 
1.25-watt consumption per candle 
would result in a total saving of 
$240,000,000 a year, as against car- 
bon-filament lamps of 3.1 watts per 
candle. The tantalum lamp found 
much favor in interior work while 
the tungsten was increasingly em- 
ployed for exterior illumination also, 
Street Lighting. Although the 
plain arc lamp remained in use as 
the chief source of street lighting, 
and while the tungsten seemed its 
chief rival, other new forms found 
favor. In September the Board of 
Trustees of the Sanitary District of 
Chicago gave a contract for 4,000 
flaming-are lamps to be used in 
lighting the streets, duplicating a 
similar order given in February, so 
that the new street lighting of Chi- 
cago includes 8,000 of these powerful, 
brilliant lamps, making it probably 
the most intensely illuminated city in 
the world, so far as the main thor- 
oughfares are concerned. These lamps 
burn for 100 hours with one set of 
electrodes and are 550 watt, 10 amp., 
series, alternating. Ogden, Utah, also 
installed during the year a complete 
street-lighting system of 250 lumi- 
nous are lamps of 4 amp. The general 
success of flaming ares thus indicated 
has led to the introduction of a three- 
phase alternating-current lamp with 
three converging electrodes, giving a 
current consumption with a clear 
glass globe as low as 0.2 watt per 
candle. Such units, however, are too 
large for street lighting and are best 
adapted for large spaces. 
_ The quartz mercury-arc lamp has 
meantime been making a place of its 
own. In Chicago, to show how poorly 
the city lighted its streets under the 
old conditions, a body of business men 
installed a group of six quartz-tube 


mercury-vapor lamps in a block of 
Randolph Street, each of 5,000 candle 
power; they burned for a period of 
seven hours per night at a cost of 69 
cents per curb foot per annum. Most 
of the quartz-tube lamps are still 
made in France and Germany, and 
their use in both countries is greater 
than here, chietly for outdoor pur- 
oses because of the greenish color 
of the light. ‘Typical lamps made in 
this country during the year have an 
are tube five inches long with an are | 
of 4 in., and a specific consumption 
in the 110-volt circuit of 0.4 watt 
per spherical candle power. 

Diftusing Bulbs for Tungsten 
Lamps.—Among the attempts to im- 
prove electric lighting may be noted 
the diffusing bulb for tungsten lamps 
invented by Peter Cooper Hewitt, who 
introduced the mereury-vapor lamp. 
On account of the intense brilliancy 
of the tungsten incandescent lamp it 
is often shaded or used with a frosted 
bulb, which involves loss of efficiency 
because of the absorption of a large 
portion of the light. Dr. Hewitt has 
provided a bulb with parallel longi- 
tudinal grooves in the outer surface. 
the lamp thus becomes a myriad of 
long, narrow prisms so diffusing the 
light that the whole bulb appears to 
be aglow, and the light being thus dis- 
tributed over a large surface does not 
hurt the eye, while practically none 
of it is lost. The grooves are made 
by etching the glass with hydrofluoric 
acid. 

Light Quality.—The question of eye 
fatigue trom vapor lamps has been 
active for some time, and it was re- 
ported from Paris in Mareh that a 
member of the committee appointed 
by the Minister of the Interior on the 
subject had declared that the com- 
mittee would condemn several forms 
of popular lighting, suggesting means 
by which “daylight” values could be 
given such illuminants as were worth 
retention. Discussing during the 
year before the Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia, the approximation of 
artificial illuminants to sunlight, Dr. 
E. F. Nichols pointed out also that. 
while one cannot increase the degree 
of incandescence of any usable sources. 
of low temperature so as to make 
them approach nearer to sunlight, it’ 
is possible to change the quality of 
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their light by the use of proper 
screens. 


ELECTRICITY AND AGRI- 
CULTURE 


One of the great developments of 
electricity in 1912 has been in its ap- 
plication to agriculture. The big 
electrical engineering bodies have 
taken up the subject very seriously, 
in papers and committee reports, and 
the matter was brought to the atten- 
tion of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, while a bill was introduced in 
Congress for the creation of a Bureau 
of Farm Power, with the object of 
stimulating the use of mechanical 
power in place of manual and animal. 
Manual farm labor costs 11 cents per 
hour and animal 8, cents, while elec- 
trical energy, especially from water 
powers, is obtainable at much lower 
prices, averaging under 5 cents. 
There are 30,000,000 horses and 
mules in the country, 90 per cent. of 
which are engaged in agriculture. 

In such states as Illinois, Ohio, 
Colorado, California, large numbers 
of farmers are now being supplied 
from power circuits, the service being 
peculiarly valuable and economical 
when applied to fruit and poultry 
farms and areas of intense cultiva- 
tion. A vast amount of irrigation 
and pumping is also being done in the 
same manner throughout the west 
and the Pacific Coast. The Northern 
Colorado Power Co. has developed a 
new idea in pumping to the surface, 
over a large arid belt, the huge body 
of under-flow water. With transmis- 
sion circuits of 44,000 volts and 
branches at 6,600 and 2,300 volts, 
lines have been established all over a 
territory in northern Colorado em- 
bracing 32 towns. A test made on 57 
pumping plants shows that with a 
water lift of 25 ft. and an ayerage 
investment of $7.45 per acre, a foot 
of such “artificial rainfall” could be 
secured at from $1.75 to $2.25 per 
acre-ft. Even $2.75 would be much 
below the ordinary cost of water 
rights and their maintenance. 


HEATING AND COOKING 


An Electric Bakery—Great ad- 
vances have been made during the 


year in the perfection and introduc- 
tion of apparatus for electric heating 
and cooking, both for manufacturing 
and for domestic purposes. In the 
former class may be mentioned a bak- 
ery at Milwaukee which has installed 
a 300-loaf electric oven, producing 
14,400 loaves of wheat bread per day. 
The electric oven occupies one-fifth 
the space of the old coal fire ones. 
The energy used costs 4% cent per 
loaf, and the demand for bread 
cooked under these conditions has 
been so great that the plant is being 
doubled. Electricity is also used to 
operate the dough mixers and cake 
mixers, and inclosed chafing dish 
units are employed for the lard and 
cottonseed oil boilers for doughnuts. 
The insurance rates discriminate in 
favor of these applications. 
Miscellaneous Heating Applications. 
—Among miscellaneous heating appli- 
cations is the use of electrically 
warmed jackets for observers in as- 
tronomical observatories, where work 
must be done at the temperature of 
the outside air. In freezing weather 
the men who wired the towers of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, for 
the illumination in honor of Cardinal 
Farley were kept warm by electric 
jackets in circuit with the lamps. 
When the great Equitable Building in 
New York City burned down, thou- 
sands of security certificates, bonds, 
etc., were saturated with water. These 
were dried out with electric irons and 
then hung on clothes lines to dry, in 
front of fan motors blowing warm 
air. Electric drying cabinets have 
been introduced in printing offices to 
hasten the drying of the printed 
sheets. The advance in electrically 
heated incubators is really startling. 
One put into service at New Orleans 
has a capacity of 6,000 eggs. It is 
40 ft. long and 5 ft. wide, and con- 
tains 40 compartments, each with a 
capacity of 150 eggs. The cost of op- 
eration is 50 cents per compartment 
per hatch. Electric toasters have 
been successfully applied by millinery 
firms to the curling of feathers. One 
of the newest applications is that 
made on the Pacific Coast in ripening 
walnuts. Seven to ten days are re- 
quired in the open air and sunshine. 
With electric heat the term has been 
reduced to 24 hours. The walnuts six 
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deep are piled in cabinets over elec- 


‘tric grids. Air is then blown in 
slowly and warmed up to 140 deg. be- 
fore passing over the walnuts. The 
most extraordinary new use of elec- 
trie heat is in crematories started 
this year at Oakland and Pasadena, 
€al. The body in the casket is placed 
in the individual retort. The tem- 
perature rises inside of an hour to 
2,000 deg., the organic products 
undergoing distillation. In another 
hour nothing remains but the min- 
eral matter and ash, on a clean tray. 
There is an entire absence of noise, 
flame and dirt. The charge is $50 per 
eremation, which leaves a substantial 
profit. 

Domestic Applications—As to do- 
mestic applications, these multiply 
daily and are doing much to offset the 
high cost of living, especially in di- 
minishing the number of servants re- 
‘quired. Note is made of a 20-room 
house at Colonia, N. J., oceupied by 
a woman with two children, who 
keeps no servants, as electricity has 
rendered them unnecessary. The 
manual labor is all done by motor- 
driven appliances. The electric flat- 
iron, fireless cooker, coffee percolator, 
water heater, egg beater, ete., do the 
rest. In the cooking of joints, it has 
‘been shown that with electricity there 
is less shrinkage of the meat, so that 
the gain in this direction far offsets 
any increased :expense that might 
come from high charges for electric 
current. 

The electric fireless cooker is one 
of the innovations of the year. It 
consists of two heating chambers 
built as a unit upon the heat insula- 
tion principle. In the door of each 
chamber is a thermometer controlling 
an adjustable switch set to open the 
eircuit at any desired temperature. 
In series with the chamber-controll- 
ing switches is a master switch un- 
der control of an alarm clock, which 
may be set to close the switches at 
‘any desired time. With this stove 
the preparation of a full dinner be- 
comes a simple matter. The pre- 
pared vetgetables are placed in one 
compartment, the thermometer being 
set to boiling temperature; the meat 
is placed in the other compartment, 
that being set to roasting tempera- 
ture. The clock to turn on the cur- 


rent at the proper time is then set 
and the cooker needs no more atten- 
tion. At the proper time the clock 
switches on the current and the re- 
spective thermometers regulate the 
current, so as to supply just the 
proper amount of heat to each com- 
partment. Ten minutes before din- 
ner time the compartments are 
opened and the food, which contains 
all the natural juices unaltered by 
gas or products of combustion, is 
ready. It is said that the compart- 
ments in a stove of this type are so 
well insulated that no more heat is 
radiated from them than from a 16 
candle-power lamp; and that with 
gas at a dollar per 1,000 cu. ft. and 
electricity at 10 cents per kw.hr., the 
electric stove costs far less to run 
than the gas stove. There are sock- 
ets on the top of the stove to which 
electric broilers and coffee percolators 
may be attached. This, however, is 
not the latest step, as stoves have 
been patented during the year to ab- 
sorb electrical energy at a constant 
low rate throughout the day and give 
it off quickly, as needed, for cooking 
purposes. This brings further econo- 
mies within range. 

The Engineers’ Club of St. Louis, 
the jail at White Plains, N. Y., and 
other institutions are _ installing 
equipment to do all their cooking by 
electricity. 

Heating of Buildings—The electric 
heating of rooms and buildings is 
coming into vogue in this country, 
but even more progress is being made 
abroad. The St. Sebaldus Church, 
Nuremberg, has been warmed by plac- 
ing an electric heater in each pew, 
just as is done in the staterooms of 
modern steamships. The plant at 
Gothenburg, Sweden, as the result of 
tests on 22 office buildings and resi- 
dences ended April 1, is going in 
extensively for such work, with the 
employment of heat accumulators 
taking surplus energy at night. 

An example of another class of 
heating is offered by the preparations 
of the National Cash Register Co. at 
Dayton, O., to melt all its brass, of 
which it uses vast quantities, in elee- 
tric furnaces requiring 2,000 kw. 
Electric wax melters have been in- 
stalled by a number of the large 
banks in New York City. 
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MOTOR APPLICATIONS 


Lumbering.—The year has been 
distinguished by the increasing varie- 
ty given to the application of the 
electric motor. A few instances may 
be cited. One is to be eredited to the 
great lumber country in the states 
of Washington and Oregon, where mo- 
tor-driven winding engines have been 
put in use for “snaking” the big logs 
from the forests where they are cut, 
down to the water’s edge for floating 
to the mills. The installation in the 
Coos Bay country has been quite suc- 
cessful. Experiments have also been 
made during the year in the lumber 
regions with motor-driven tree-felling 
machines, which move rapidly wires 
whose friction burns kerfs through 
the tree trunks. Such plants derive 
eurrent from water powers, but the 
saw-mill refuse, now disposed of by 
burning as waste, is being utilized in 
generating stations for the lumber 
camps employing these methods. 

Pumping.—In like manner Niagara 
River has been made to pump it- 
self for the water supply of the city 
of Niagara Falls, N. Y. Current is 
obtained from hydro-electrie plants 
driven by the energy of the falls, and 
the water from the river is passed 
through the settling basins and deliv- 
ered to the street mains by motor- 
driven centrifugal pumps. The plant 
is capable of delivering 13,000,000 
gal. per day. Pumping is, in fact, a 
favorite occupation of the modern 
electric motor. An unusual example 
was afforded in July when Denver 
was flooded by four cloudbursts in- 
side of 30 minutes. The Denver Gas 
& Electrie Light Co., with a portable 
motor pumping outfit, not only dried 
up a great many cellars, but freed 
large low-lying areas from surplus 
water at the rate of 36,000 gal. per 
hour, at a cost of 32 per hour. In 
West Virginia and California, the 
motor was applied to pumping oil; 
and in the Kern River and Los An- 
geles fields over 300 motors are now 
in use at a cost only one-half that of 
steam drive. The wells average 850 
ft. in depth, and the saving for 233 
wells is put at $120,000 per year. 

Dredging—In_ the Susquehanna 
River, Pa., are large deposits of an- 
thracite coal, pea and buckwheat. 
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| washed down by every spring freshet. 
The greatest accumulations are found 
at Plymouth and Northumberland. 
These are being reclaimed for use in 
local central stations. At Harris- 
burg, sand pumps driven by motor 
are used to load small flat scows. At 
Plymouth a float equipped with mo- 
tors totaling 190 h. p. has a centrif- 
ugal pump which sucks the coal from 
the bed of the river and forces it with 
the water through a long pipe line to 
the shore, where the coal is deposited. 


The pump can suck up 50 tons an 


hour. 

In April work began on a great 
dike 40 ft. high and 3 miles long, to 
protect the lower sections of East St. 
Louis, Ill, against the depredations 
oi the Mississippi River. Taking cur- 
rent from a-local generating plant, 
through a submarine cable, a dredge 
with an 800-hp. electric motor han- 
dies 15,000 cu. yd. of material per 
day, sucking from a maximum depth 
of 35 it. and lifting to the extreme 
height of the 50-ft. wall. The dredge 
is equipped with other motor-driven 
apparatus, including a 250-h.p. rock- 
cutting machine. 

Milling—In 1879, the famous 
Queen Bee flour mill was built at 
| Sioux Falls, 8. D., at a cost of $500,- 
000. It was shut down a year later 
|on account of transportation troubles 
and stood idle until 1912, when it 
|was found that electric-motor drive 
with central-station energy had ren- 
| dered its operation profitable. When 
| first driven by ordinary 800-h.p. wa- 
| ter-wheel drive, its capatity was 800 
| barrels of flour per day. With only 
| 485 h.p. of electric motors its capaci- 
| ty is 1,200 barrels. j 

Ship Propulsion.—The first instance 
of electric ship propulsion is exempli- 
fied in the ie Frat of the new 
Government collier Jupiter. This is 
one of the most radical departures in 
marine engineering in many years. 
The collier has a steam turbo-genera- 
tor veg which delivers its energy di- 
rectly to two motors, one mounted on 
each propeller shaft. These are in- 
duction motors, and the propellers 
are designed to o te at 110 rpm. 
atas of 14 knots. The turbi 
is ernest with a governor so ar- 
ranged that it is capable of holding 
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from about 5 knots up to the maxi- 
mum. The first commercial boat of 
such a type is being built in Canada 
for the Great Lakes traffic. She has 
a dead-weight capacity of 2,400 tons 
gross on 14-ft. draft. She has two 
300 h. p. high-speed oil engines driv- 
ing generators, whose current is de- 
livered to a motor directly on the 
propeller shaft. Another marine ap- 
plication is in the replacing of steam 
steering gear by electric motor-driv- 
en gear. 


TRACTION 


Storage Battery Cars.—The street 
railway industry has not signalized 
any radical improvements during the 
year. It was a period of normal 
growth diversified by the trial of va- 
rious new cars, some of the double- 
deck type and others aiming to avoid 
the high step that has proven so ob- 
jectionable. Storage-battery cars have 
enjoyed a new vogue, and their use 
has been extended to main railroad 
lines. In September the first railroad 
train operated by storage batteries 
and the multiple-unit control now 
universal on subway and elevated 
roads, was run over the tracks of the 
Long Island Railroad from the Penn- 
sylvania Station in New York City to 
Long Beach, covering the 25 miles 
outward in 57 minutes and returning 
in 53 minutes. The equipment has 
gone to a branch of the Cuban rail- 
way system running 100 miles out of 
Havana, over which a steam locomo- 
tive hauling one car has been oper- 
ated. The train consisted of three 
cars, each equipped with four 200- 
volt motors and 216-cell Edison stor- 
age batteries. The cars are built 
with vestibules and are 35 ft. 5 in. 
long, accommodating 42 passengers, 

Diesel Engine Cars.—Another new 
type of car is that placed in commis- 
sion on the Enkoping-Hoby line of 
the Swedish State Railroads. It has 
a Diesel oil. engine driving a dynamo 
which feeds current to the car motors. 
The railroad is a short section of 25 
miles, and a speed of 45 miles an 
hour is attained. The fuel consump- 
tion over this distance is 22 Ib. of oil, 
as compared with 0.5 to 1 ton of coal 
in a steam locomotive for equivalent 
runs. 
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Trunk Lines.—The equipment of 
main lines of steam railroad for elec- 
tric traction is proceeding, though 
not rapidly. There are now seven 
leading American railways with elec- 
trie equipment: Baltimore & Ohio, 
New York Central, New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, Pennsylvania, 
Great Northern, Grand Trunk, and 
Michigan Central. A good deal of 
new work is planned. The announce- 
ment was made in July that the New 
Haven had decided to electrify its 
main line between Boston and Provi- 
dence with the single-phase system it 
already employs. The line will be 
four-track and a large power plant 
is to be built at Readville, Mass. The 
cost of the work, now beginning, is 
$7,000,000. 

In Europe activity is being shown 
in this work, the great density of 
population being an added argument. 
From Sweden is reported the double- 
track electrification of the main line 
from Gothenburg to Alingsas, to be 
ready in 1914. Im Switzerland a fa- 
vorable report has been made on elec- 
trifying the line across the Alps 
through the St. Gothard tunnel. The 
Prussian Ministry of Railroads has 
prepared a plan for the substitution 
of electricity for steam on all the 
city and suburban railways of Ber- 
lin. The work is to begin at once 
and to be finished by 1916. The cost 
is $31,000,000. The trains are to be 
hauled by locomotives instead of be- 
ing propelled by distributed motors 
under each car. The service is in- 
creased by the change from 24 trains 
per hour, carrying 12,000 passengers 
each way, to 40 trains, carrying 25,- 
000. For a road in Switzerland are 
being built ten of the most powerful 
single-unit electric locomotives in ex- 
istence. Each weighs 108 tons and is 
capable of developing 2,500 h. p. at a 
speed of 50 miles an hour, and of in- 
creasing to 75 miles an hour for an 
uninterrupted run of 14% hours, 


AUTOMOBILES 


Commercial electric vehicles in- 
creased enormously in number during 
the year, and are growing in favor 
for city work. The Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology made a test on 
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all classes of delivery wagons and 
trucks and reported that the cost per 
delivery with the gasoline wagons 
tested was 6.5 cents, with horses 5.9 
and the electric vehicles 5.4. In the 
case of five-ton trucks, the cost per 
mile averaged 58 cents with gasoline, 
55 cents with horses, and 47 cents 
with the electrics. The gain in the 
use of electrics is indicated by the 
fact that whereas two years ago in 
Detroit there were only five electric 
trucks, last April there were 125, 
ranging from 750-pound delivery 
wagons to five-ton drays. 

Fire Apparatus——The Springfield, 
Mass., fire department has installed 
electric vehicles, including a ladder 
truck, combination wagon and three 
hose wagons. The truck carries a 
total length of 325 ft. in ladders, and 
a crew of seven men. It is driven by 
80 cells of 17-plate storage battery 
and four three-h.p. motors. It 
weighs 10 tons and makes 20 miles 
per hour on the level. The combina- 
tion wagon carries a 40-gal. chemical 
tank, and 1,200 ft. of hose. It 
weighs 7 tons, and is driven by four 
three-h.p. motors at 30 miles an 
hour. The saving as compared with 
horses cuts in two the cost of opera- 
tion. Germany has also adopted elec- 
tric fire-engine apparatus. 

According to President Blood of 
the Electric Vehicle Association, there 
was at the beginning of the year, in 
the United States, $10,000,000 invest- 
ed in electric trucks and $30,000,000 
in electric pleasure vehicles; and the 
industry was growing at a rate that 
would double these figures long be- 
fore 1915. 


TELEGRAPHY 


Wire telegraphy is an art that does 
not give many signs of technical or 
financial growth, owing to the check 
administered by the wireless and the 
telephone. But that it has unsuspect- 


_ed powers of expansion is shown by 


the fact that during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. increased its gross rev- 
enues from $35,478,793 to $41,661,- 
439. Part of this increase was due 
to the newer facilities and lower 
charges for sending land and subma- 


rine cable messages at times when 
the lines are not loaded with business. 
(See also XXII, Telegraph and Tel- 
ephone Companies.) 

Wireless telegraphy has dominated 
the situation all the year, and many 
notable advances have been made; 
while the saving of hundreds of lives, 
due to wireless signals, when the co- 
lossal Titanic was sunk off the New- 
foundland Banks by an iceberg, will 
never be forgotten in the annals of 
sea disasters. That frightful catas- 
trophe and the legislation affecting 
marine wireless telegraphy to which 
it gave rise are reviewed on another 
page of the Year Boox (see I, The 
Titanie Disaster). The British Gov- 
ernment has made a contract for a 
series of Marconi stations that will 
virtually encircle the world along the 
lines of British territory (see IV, 
The British Empire). At Sayville, 
N. Y., a powerful Telefunken station 
has been built to establish direct 
communication with Berlin, 3,500 
miles distant, besides talking with 
steamers four or five days away. The 
U. S. Signal Corps has developed for 
its portable wireless sets a small 
generator which can be operated 
manually. It gives 200 watts, has a 
radius of 15 miles, and can be packed 
on a mule. 

The Belgian government has adopt- 
ted wireless telegraphy as a means of 
mapping its colonial possessions, es- 
pecially the Kongo, so that a map 
that would ordinarily take ten years 
to prepare will be ready in two. In 
like manner the Russians are propos- 
ing the installation of radio-tele- 
graphic stations within the zone of 
the Arctic Sea. Indeed, no Arctic ex- 
pedition needs now to be out of touch 
with its base for a second. The in- 
creasing range of land wireless is 
shown by communication between 
Para, Brazil, and Lima, Peru, 2,100 
miles, with mountains 20,000 ft. high 
between the stations. The Italian na- 
val and military authorities report 
wireless telephone transmission as 
successful over a distance of 160 
miles. A young Italian, F. de Ber- 
nocebi, was reported in October as 
successful in using the Marconi sys- 
tem to transmit pictures, drawings 
and autographs. During the year the 
use of the wireless in aeroplanes was 
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fully demonstrated. The Prussian 
Department of Public Works has de- 
veloped a wireless system whereby 
ships, dirigible balloons, aeroplanes, 
ete., in fog or darkness can pick up 
data determining their location, the 
antennae giving out signals corre- 
sponding to a given position in space, 
which an operator with a proper stop 
watch can decipher by their relative 
intensity. 


TELEPHONY 


Statistics—The statistics of the 
Bell telephone system given on an- 
other page of the YEar Boox (XXII, 
Telegraph and Telephone Companies) , 
indicate the extraordinary advance of 
the art and industry year by year. 
The extent of the use of the telephone 
in the United States is evidenced by 
the fact that London with a population 
more than three times as great as 
Chicago, has fewer telephones; Paris 
is twice the size of Boston, but pos- 
sesses little more than half as many 
telephones; Liverpool, three times as 
great as Los Angeles, has only a lit- 
tle over a third its number of tele- 
phones; and Birmingham, with a 
population of over half a million, has 
4,000 fewer telephones than Grand 
Rapids, with a population of some 
140,000. In the whole of the United 
Kingdom there are only about as 
many telephones as in New York and 
Chicago; in all France there are few- 
er than in Chicago alone; in all Rus- 
sia there are fewer than in Philadel- 
phia; in Austria fewer than in Bos- 
ton; in Italy fewer than in Los An- 
geles; in Spain fewer than in To- 
ledo, Ohio; in Belgium fewer than in 
Kansas City; and in Hungary fewer 
than in Pittsburgh. 

Submarine C ables .—Considerable 
work is being done in the extension 
of submarine telephone cables. Em- 
boldened by the success of the Anglo- 
French cable laid last year, the Brit- 
ish Post Office has laid a cable from 
England to Belgium across the North 
Sea, which is fitted with Pupin 
“loading” coils; it is working success- 
fully. American automatic telephone 
systems have also been taken up in 
England and Germany. 

The Dictograph—A sensation has 
been caused by the “dictograph,” a 
peculiarly sensitive form of telephone, 


which, when concealed, by carrying 
the conversation of suspected persons 
to an adjacent point has aided in the 
detection of crime, notably in the fa- 
mous McNamara case (AMERICAN 
Yr4R Boox, 1911, p. 352). In New 
York City, the telephone has been 
used to transmit music, ete., to sub- 
scribers from motor-driven phono- 
graphs. ; 


MISCELLANEOUS PROGRESS 


Electric Furnaces—It is asserted 
that the electric furnace with energy 
at $16 per kw.-year is now competing 
with blast furnaces using coke at $6 
per ton. In Europe this method has 
been directed to the production of 
high-priced tool steels; in the United 
States the principal problem attacked 
is that of making better steel rails. 

Resuscitation from Shock.—During 
the year the Resuscitation from 
Shock Commission of the National 
Electric Light Association, compris- 
ing several of the most prominent 
physicans and electrical engineers in 
the country, issued new rules for re- 
suscitation based on the Schafer or 
prone method, valuable in all cases of 
suspended animation. 

Utilization of Low-grade Coal.— 
The work of the Lehigh Navigation 
Electric Co. in burning coal at the 
mine instead of transporting it is 
typical of much new work to econo- 
mize in coal consumption. The com- 
pany has a waste product of about 
500,000 tons of low-grade coal a year 
and this is largely to be utilized at a 
plant 10 miles west of Mauch Chunk, 
with a maximum capacity of 100,000 
kw., which would use up twice as 
much refuse. 

Hydroelectric Developments.—T he 
water-power development in the Uni- 
ted States is put now at 6,000,000 
h. p., of which probably half is hy- 
droelectric; about 1,800,000 h. p. is 
operated by some ten industrial and 
financial groups which give trolley 
service in 11] cities and electric light 
in 669. The total water-power devel- 
opment saves 33,000,000 tons of coal 
a year, but is not one-quarter of that 
available. (See also X, Water 
Powers.) ‘ 

Purification of Air by Ozone .— 
Great advances were made in the use 
of electrically produced ozone for 
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purifying the air in banks, theatres, 
schools and other places where hu- 
man beings congregate, but the most 
interesting suggestion was that of 
electrifying schoolrooms in the same 
general way, with high tension dis- 
charges, in order to brighten dull pu- 
pils. Tests made in Europe with 
Tesla apparatus are being repeated 
here. 


MECHANICAL 


A Sea Pilot—Dr. N. M. Hopkins, 
of Washington, has invented a sea 
pilot for use in foggy weather. It is 
a cigar-shaped boat about 50 ft. long, 
driven from the ship itself by electric 
power from a 200-kw. generating set 
through a cable. Its purpose is to 
feel the ship’s way far in advance 
and touch ice, land, derelicts, other 
vessels, and send back warning. 


ENGINEERING 
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“Continued progress” would seem 
to be the keynote of the advances 
which have been made in the profes- 
sion of mechanical engineering during 
the year 1912, rather than any mar- 
velous discoveries or wonderful inven- 
tions. Reduction of the wastes here- 
tofore tolerated in the operation of 
prime movers and power-plant ma- 
chinery, and the utilization of hereto- 
fore unused fuels and materials, has 
added to the efficiency of the mechan- 
ical engineering industries, including 
the generation of power, and has in- 
ereased the wealth of the world. 

Fuels for the Generation of Power. 
—aA fuel may be defined as any sub- 
stance which can be economically 
burned with air for the generation of 
heat. A heat engine may be defined 
as a machine for continuously chang- 
ing latent heat energy into mechan- 
ical energy, or work. If the latent 
heat of the fuel is rendered potential 
outside of the engine, the latter is 
spoken of as an external-combustion 
engine; but, if the heat is generated 
inside of the engine, the latter is 
known as an internal-combustion en- 
gine. Steam engines are external- 
combustion engines. In them, the la- 
tent heat of the coal or other fuel 
that they may use is rendered poten- 
tial by the combustion of the fuel in 
the furnace of the boiler, and this po- 


tential heat, through the medium of! 


the steam, is transferred to the steam 


. engine, where it is transmuted into 


mechanical energy. If the steam is 
permitted to exert its pressure upon 
the piston and so to the other recipro- 
eating and rotating parts of the en- 
gine we have the ordinary reciprocat- 
ing steam engine. But if the steam 
is allowed to pass through nozzles or 


orifices, so as to cause its potential 
heat energy to be changed into the 
kinetic energy of the jet of steam 
flowing with a velocity of from two 
to four thousand feet per second, and 
if the jet of steam is permitted either 
to hit or to impinge upon the buck- 
ets or blades of a revolving wheel, the 
latent heat energy of the fuel which 
generated the steam will be changed 
into the kinetic energy of a rapidly 
revolving shaft, and so cause mechan- 
ical work to be done, This is the case 
of the steam turbine. If, however, 
the fuel be vaporized or gasified and 
fed to the engine, and if the fuel be 
there ignited in the cylinder of the 
engine, heat will be generated by the 
combustion so effected, and will be 
immediately changed into mechanical 


energy without the necessity for the — 


use of an intermediary fluid, such as 
steam. Such an engine is known as 
an internal-combustion engine, or 
more commonly as a gas or oil en- 
gine. Except commercially, it is im- 
material what the character of the 
fuel is which is fed to an internal- 
combustion engine, as in any case it 
must be gasified before it can be 
burned. This necessitates the use of 
gasifying, vaporizing or atomizing 
apparatus through which the solid or 
liquid fuel must pass and be changed 
into a vapor or gas before it is al- 
lowed to enter the cylinder of an in- 
ternal-combustion engine; hence all 
such are gas engines, whether they 
burn gas, gasoline, kerosene, crude 
oil, or raw petroleum. 

Waste of Fuel Resources.—In the 
preparation of solid and liquid fuels 
for use in boiler furnaces and in in- 
ternal-combustion engines much prog- 
ress has been made, During the past 
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year, in producing 500,000,000 tons of 
coal, we wasted or left underground 
250,000,000 tons of coal, in such con- 
dition that probably it will not be re- 
covered; that is, in getting two tons, 
we wasted a third ton, and the ef- 
ficiency of our mining was only 67 
per cent. We turned loose into the 
atmosphere a quantity of natural gas 
larger than the total output of arti- 
ficial gas in all the towns and cities 
of the United States (J. A, Holmes, 
in Bulletin No. 47, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines). In fact, one state geologist 
is of the opinion that less than ten 
per cent. of the natural gas obtained 
from the resources of his state has 
ever been used for any useful or eco- 
nomic purpose. Fully 80,000,000 tons 
of anthracite coal are now being left 
behind in the mines each year, and it 
is estimated that, since coal mining 
began in this country, fully two bil- 
lion tons of anthracite and three bil- 
lion tons of bituminous coals have 
been left in the ground under condi- 
tions which make future recovery 
highly improbable (Charles L. Par- 
sons, in “Notes on Mineral Wastes,” 
Bulletin No. 47, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines). This means that some ten 
trillion horse-power hours of mechan- 
ical energy have been left in the 
ground in permanently wasted form. 
This is enough power to keep a 1,200- 
h. p. power plant going at full rated 
load every hour of the year for one 
million years. Proper care of the 
boiler and study of the subject of 
boiler efficiency and how it can be 
obtained have caused an improve- 
ment in boiler efficiency of from 30 
to 40 per cent. “The entirely need- 
less and seemingly ruthless loss of the 
energy from carbon in the production 
of coke is apparently without excuse, 
as the value of the recoverable con- 
tents of the coal made into coke in 
beehive ovens which was wasted in 
1910 would have been between 35 and 
40 million dollars. If all the coke 
made in the United States were pro- 
duced in retort ovens, these would 
yield from the carbon now wastefully 
consumed approximately one million 
horse-power if fed to gas engines.” 
(E. W. Parker, “The Production of 
Coke in 1910,” Mineral Resources of 
the United States, 1910, U. S. Geol. 
Survey, 1911, p. 263.) 


Oil Fuel—In connection with the 
utilization of petroleum, one problem 
of importance is now being solved in 
this country, as it has already been 
solved quite satisfactorily in Europe 
where the economic conditions: are 
more severe and intense, namely, a 
gas engine that will use crude petro- 
leum of any kind irrespective of 
whether it has a paraffin or an as- 
phalt base. Such an engine is found 
in the Diesel oil engine, which having 
been built in the countries of Europe, 
and occasionally in this country dur- 
ing the life of the patents, is now be- 
ing built in increasingly large num- 
bers in all the civilized countries of 
the world. It is capable of using 
practically every kind of liquid or 
gaseous fuel, including many which 
heretofore have defied all efforts at 
utilization. It is being made in sizes 
up to 12,000 h. p. and 2,000 h. p. 
per cylinder, both single and double 
acting and operating on either the 
two-stroke or the four-stroke cycles. 
To an American a humiliating fact is 
that the United States Navy Depart- 
ment was forced by commercial con- 
ditions and engineering lethargy to 
obtain the Diesel oil engines for cer- 
tain of its torpedo boats from the 
firm of Sulzer Brothers, of Winter- 
thur, Switzerland. Much impetus 
has been given during the past year, 
however, to the manufacture of high- 
pressure oil engines of both the Diesel 
and the semi-Diesel types. While 
guarantees of not better than 0.6 lb. 
of crude oil per horse-power per hour 
ean be obtained, many Diesel oil en- 
gines have been reported as having 
generated a horse-power for an hour 
on the expenditure of 0.45 lb. of 
crude petroleum, and certain semi- 
Diesel engines, using kerosene, are re- 
ported to have used on test trials 
only 0.37 to 0.40 lb. of oil per horse- 
power per hour. 

In 1911, 100,000,000 barrels of 
crude petroleum, valued at $51,- 
000,000, was produced in California 
and the Gulf states. One hundred 
and twenty million barrels, valued at 
$83,000,000, was obtained from the 
other oil fields in the United States. 
Of these amounts, possibly nine mil- 
lion barrels was capable of being re- 
fined as gas oil, which is suitable for 
use in medium-pressure oil engines. 
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At present, gas oils are little used 
for lack of suitable engines, but the 
recent introduction of Diesel and 
semi-Diesel oil-engines promises to 
overcome this objection to the use of 
these oils. 

But it is not to the coals and pe- 
troleum solely that we must look for 
large quantities of fuels capable of 
being used for the generation of pow- 
er in gas and oil engines. In 1909 
60,000,000 gallons of coal tar, valued 
at. $1,500,000, and 90,000,000 gallons 
of gas tar, valued at $2,000,000, and 
1,300,000 gal. of wood tars, valued at 
$177,000, were produced in the Uni- 
ted States. All these can be success- 
fully used in high-pressure oil-en- 
gines, in which one pump supplies 
tar oil for use as the fuel, and a sec- 
ond pump supplies gas oil, or other 
light oil, for the purpose of spontane- 
ous ignition. The recent decision of 
certain oil-producing and refining 
companies to curtail the production 
of fuel oils, followed by the notices 
which haye been served upon users of 
fuel oils in oil engines that when 
their present contracts for fuel oil 
have expired, they need not look for 
them to be renewed, will probably 
cause many oil-engines which are now 
working on good oils to be changed 
over so as to permit them to be used 
with tar oils and other fuels which 
heretofore in this country have been 
wasted. The cause of this decision of 
the oil-refining companies is the in- 
creasing demand for gasoline which 
has been produced by the development 
of the gasoline motor car and com- 
mercial vehicle, as well as by the 
thousands of small gasoline engines 
used for motor-boat and farming pur- 
poses. Few people appreciate the 
present demand for gasoline and the 
economic impossibility of “repealing 
the law of supply and demand.” It 
is reported that one firm of several 
in Chicago sold 25,000 two-horse 
power gasoline engines in 1911, and 
that their sales in 1912 will probably 
far exceed that figure. The licensees 
of another firm are reported to be 
shipping kerosene-oil engines at the 
rate of almost 1,000 h. p. capacity 
per day. One company made and sold 
200,000 carburetors in 1910, and is 
still increasing its business. While 
gasoline has served to introduce the 


gas engine to millions of people, the 
demand for it now far exceeds the 
supply. Notwithstanding the large 
sums of money which have been spent 
in experimentation, satisfactory and 
economic methods for the obtainment 
of gasoline by either the heat treat- 
ment of the heavier oils, as in the 
cracking process, or by a chemical 
process, have not been discovered. 
When it is remembered that almost 
one million gasoline motor cars were 
registered in the United States in 
1912, and that 25 h. p. was probably 
the average power of each of these 
cars; when it is stated that there 
were over one million gasoline mo- 
tors with an average capacity of 10 
h. p. in use in motor boats and on 
farms during the past year, or a total 
of 35,000,000 h. p. of gasoline engines 
available for practically instantane- 
ous use; and when it is remembered 
that these engines use one pint or one 
pound of gasoline as the probable 
minimum per horse power per hour 
when operated at full load, it will be 
seen that for one hour of use they 
would generate 35,000,000 h. p. and 
require 4,500,000 gal. of gasoline, 
valued at $700,000. Hence, the total 
annual supply of gasoline, estimated 
to be 1,500,000,000 gal., would last 
but 333 hours; this means that if 
every gasoline engine were to be run 
at its rated load each day, the sup- 
ply of gasoline is only sufficient to 
permit it to be operated for one hour 
per day, or for 333 hours per year. 
In other words, the annual output of 
gasoline in this country is only suf- 
ficient to operate continuously at 
their rated power less than five per 
cent. of the gasoline engines already 
sold and in operation. For these rea- 
sons mechanical engineers abroad, 
and more recently in this country, 
have been spending much time and 
money in the development and per- 
fection of the kerosene oil and crude- 
oil engines, as it is confidently ex- 
pected that the continuously increas- 
ing use of motor cars, motor boats 
and stationary internal-combustion 
engines will demand not only a 
cheaper fuel than gasoline, but some 
other fuel. Such a fuel we now have 
in kerosene. 

Automobiles—The estimate made a 
year ago (AMERICAN YEAR Book, 
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1911, p. 704) that 700,000 motor cars, 
including pleasure vehicles, motor 
trucks and wagons, had been licensed 
by the different states in 1911, of 
which possibly 200,000 had been built 
within a year, proved to be most 
modest, although it was the largest 
estimate published. The estimated 
average selling price of these ma- 
chines was put at $1,200. The actual 
figure for the year was $1,246. For 
the year 1912 it is now estimated 
that the output of new pleasure cars 
and commercial vehicles and trucks 
will be 300,000, and that a total of a 
few over a million cars are in use in 
this country. The estimated selling 
price of these cars is $1,083, or 
$325,000,000 for the total output of 
motor cars in 1912, and the estimated 
total first cost of motor cars now in 
use in this country over $1,500,000,- 
000. Few people appreciate what this 
number of cars actually means, either 
in length of line occupied in a pro- 
cession, or the power that they are 
capable of developing. It is reported 
that there are 150,000 motor cars and 
vehicles in England. As our popula- 
tion is twice as great, it appears that 
motor cars are three and one-half 
times as numerous per capita in this 
country as in England. Another in- 
teresting feature is that the average 
increase in use of motor cars con- 
tinues to be upward of 20 per cent. 
In the last few years there has been 
a very great decrease in both the cost 
and selling prices of these machines. 
The law of supply and demand has 
changed retail manufacture into 
wholesale, requiring the design and 
operation of many special tools solely 
for the manufacture of some one piece 
of the car or of its engine. This can 
be illustrated by an observation made 
in Detroit, where in one factory one 
man was operating a machine which 
was boring two cylinders at a time, 
while at another factory a man was 
operating several machines which col- 
lectively were boring 12 cylinders. 
This will illustrate also why it is 
that American machines are so much 
lower in price, and yet not necessari- 
ly poorer in quality than machines 
made elsewhere. Again, the use of 


"vanadium steel and other alloy steels 


for parts requiring great strength 
and supreme toughness has decreased 
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the weight of the machine; likewise, 
the use of the aluminum alloys for 
many large parts, as well as small, 
has had a similar effect in increasing 
the lightness of the machine and 
therefore decreasing the wear of, and 
expense for, pneumatic tires. While 
in England during the summer the 
author was told by the business man- 
ager of one of the largest English 
gas-engine manufacturing companies 
that until this year he had always 
used a popular make of French car, 
and that his annual expense for tires 
averaged £200, or $1,000, and that he 
had now bought a car of a very popu- 
lar American make which cost him 
under $900 when delivered in HEng- 
land. The author’s informant stated 
that so far the car had been perfect- 
ly satisfactory in every way, and that 
if it lasted only one year he 
would be saving money. It does not 
necessarily follow that cars made at 
the rate of 20,000 to 40,000 per an- 
num are poor and cheap. Unfortu- 
nately, however, for American reputa- 
tions and for the lives of the users 
there seem to be a number of makes 
of cars wherein carbon steels, malle- 
able iron, if not cast iron, and other 
materials of low strength, are used, 
instead of vanadium steels, drop forg- 
ings, pressed steel parts, and castings 
of aluminum alloys. 

While France was the pioneer in 
the automobile industry and the best 
machines were made in that country, 
Americans had to import foreign ma- 
chines if they desired to have the 
best, but that day has now gone by. 
France still retains its European lead 
of marketing the most expensive: cars, 
but the Frenchman, like the English- 
man, has learned to turn to America 
for reliable low-priced cars. Our ex- 
ports to France for the first four 
months of 1912 were $1,497,000. This 
is a gain of 67 per cent. over the fig- 
ure for the corresponding months in 
1911, “Made in America” should be 
a synonym for low price but not 
necessarily for cheapness. 

The total value of automobiles ex- 
ported during the fiscal year 1912 
was $12,965,049, an increase of $3,- 
416,349 over the preceding year. In 
the same year the value of the im- 
ports of foreign cars declined from 
$2,851,446 to $1,898,843. 
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Aeroplane Motors—In the issue of 
the Engineering Magazine for April, 
1912, Captain Horace B. Wild, in dis- 
cussing “The Engineer’s Responsibili- 
ty for the Air-craft of the Future,” 
says: 


The future and progress of the aero- 
plane and of aviation are in the hands 
of the engineer, and not until the engi- 
neer takes hold and applies his school- 
ing in construction and design and 
practical way of obtaining results will 
the aeroplane be made use of generally. | 
The comparatively crude and unreliable 
motor that we have at our disposal at 
the present time is-no doubt the cause 
of many of the fatalities and accidents 
befalling the aeroplane, and these are 
almost entirely responsible for the late 
setback from which aviation has only 
just begun to recover. The enormous 
amount of money which has been ex- 
pended in developing a gasoline motor 
such as is used in automobiles to-day 
ought to be an ‘incentive to the de- 
signer to forbear spending vaAluable 
time and capital on freak motors. The 
automobile engine is now almost per- 
fection, and is what might be termed 
thoroughly reliable. 


He complains of the absence of such 
necessary refinements as the use of 
fiber tubes for conveying the high- 
tension leads to the spark plug from 
the magneto, and to the absence of 
facilities for the circulation of hot 
water around the jacket of the car- 
buretor, which would eliminate the 
trouble of freezing at high altitudes. 
He deprecates the elimination of what 
some people consider to be unneces- 
sary parts in order to reduce the 
weight of the engine, and at the ex- 
pense of the reliability of the motor. 
Discussing the advantages and disad- 
vantages of air-cooled versus water- 
cooled motors, preference is given to 
the water-cooled machine because (1) 
more power is obtained per unit of 
cylinder capacity; (2) the valves 
give, or should give, practically no 
trouble; (3) the radiators. used for 
cooling can be so arranged as to of- 
fer very little head resistance; (4) 
the lubrication problem is much sim- 
plified; (5) the head resistance is 
less; and finally the water-cooled en- 
gine has a larger percentage of value 
where power, duration and economy 
in gas and oil are taken into consid- 


eration. In the design of engines for 


aeroplanes, uniformity of torque is an 
early consideration. The four-cylin- 
der engine is unsuitable for aeroplane 
work because the torque drops to zero 
twice during every revolution, and 
this demands the use of a flywheel, as 
in motor-ear practice. Small cylin- 
ders, say, of less than 12 h. p. maxi- 
mum capacity, and many of them, are 
to be preferred, so as to give uni- 
formity of motion and a minimum of 
recoil at the time of ignition. In 
aeroplane engines it is quite proper 
to sacrifice power to gain uniformity 
of torque. It is stated that “the en- 
gine manufacturer who will knuckle 
down, design, and construct a really 
satisfactory motor would have almost 
the whole trade to himself, and would 
receive the congratulations of the in- 
dustry, and have the satisfaction that 
he has made the aeroplane much 
more reliable than it was before.” 

At the recent Aviation Salon in 
Paris, practically all the various 
types and kinds of aeroplane en- 
gines were exhibited, from the two- 
cylinder, opposed Nieuport engine, to 
the three-cylinder Anzani and the 
three-cylinder rotary L’Aviator, to 
the 12-cylinder Renault, the 14-cylin- 
der Gnome and the 16-cylinder Bur- 
lap. Their weights varied from 5 Ib. 
per h. p. down to a minimum of 1.8 
lb., or 256 Ib. for a 140-h. p. Gnome 
engine. 

Natural Versus Induced Draft.— 
For the generation of heat by the 
combustion of fuel in external-com- 
bustion plants, some means must be 
supplied of creating the necessary 
draft which will cause the requisite 
amount of air to be supplied to the 
fuel in the furnace. The oldest 
method is doubtless the one still 
found among semi-civilized peoples, 
and also commonly used by campers, 
of inducing a draft by fanning the 
fire or by blowing it with the breath. 
The creation of a draft by the use of 
the thermodynamic structure called a 
chimney came in later. In recent 
years the two kinds of artificial 
draft, namely induced and forced, 
have competed with chimneys for the 
opportunities offered to furnish draft 
to power plants and furnaces. The 
results have been marked improve- 
ments in the construction of brick 
chimneys, the novel use of reinforced 
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concrete for chimney construction, 
and a very decided decrease in their 
first cost. However, as the height 
and area of a chimney are fixed, once 
it is built, its draft-creating powers 
are thereafter solely dependent upon 
the temperature of the hot gases pass- 
ing through it and the amount of 
air permitted to enter at the bottom. 
Furthermore, it delivers its gases and 
smoke at one constant level, which 
must be sufficiently high to prevent 
the smoke being blown directly into 
the windows of surrounding build- 
ings. When a change of fuels is de- 
cided upon, there is usually a de- 
mand for increased draft with which 
to burn the poorer and therefore 
cheaper fuels. Also, when more pow- 
er is required, more fuel must be 
burned and more draft must be crea- 
ted. In either case the demands may 
exceed the possibilities of the chim- 
ney and an additional stack will 
have to be built; whereas, the use 
of the induced-draft system would 
have meant simply a higher speed of 
rotation of the fan by which the 
burned gases are sucked from the 
furnace through the boiler and deliv- 
ered to the atmosphere either through 
a short delivery pipe, or stack, or 
through a taller chimney so as to de- 
liver the gases at an elevation above 
the roofs of surrounding buildings 
and where they would be the least ob- 
jectionable. During the past year a 
number of large induced-draft fans 
have been installed in connection 
with economizers. Some of these fans 
have been over 12 ft. in diameter. 
The engineering problems which once 
were so difficult of solution no longer 
present exceptional difficulties. The 
present problems are chiefly commer- 
cial or structural and demand good 
judgment rather than good designing 
ability. 

Smoke.—The deposition of smoke 
upon one’s person or possessions may 
frequently create comment; but until 
recently no serious and complete eco- 
nomic study has been made of the 
tremendous losses incident to the in- 
complete combustion of coal. We 
have all been selfish and felt that so 
long as we were not seriously an- 
noyed by what some people have been 
so forward as to speak of as a nui- 
sance, we did not care how much the 
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other fellow wasted his money and 
fuel by incomplete combustion. The 
great ery has been against “smoke,” 
whereas the present ery is against 
the losses always incidental to the 
creation of smoke. The reason for 
this is that smoke is visible and dirty, 
and therefore a nuisance; whereas 
the hydro-carbon and carbon monox- 
ide gases which accompany the smoke 
are usually invisible and therefore 
create no comment. It is doubtful if 
a chimney belching forth large vol- 
umes of densely black smoke is wast- 
ing over one or two per cent. in the 
solid carbon which it is delivering to 
the atmosphere; whereas at the same 
time it may be wasting from 20 to 40 
per cent. of valuable combustible 
gases which the owner has paid for 
and from which he might have ob- 
tained some heat, if he had employed 
a more skillful fireman, or had used 
a better furnace setting, or a mechan- 
ical stoker for supplying fuel to the 
furnace. The presence of smoke is 
therefore properly taken as an indi- 
cation of the presence of valuable 
combustible gases, and of bad furnace 
conditions and operation. 

In the Canadian BPngineer is re- 
ported a paper by Dr. John S. Owens 
before the International Smoke Abate- 
ment Congress on establishing a 
“smoke standard.” He states that 
smoke may be measured in any one 
of six ways, but that the only prac- 
tical one is to compare the ratio of 
the density of the smoke to some 
standard by optical means. He has 
designed an instrument in the form 
of a telescope having a revolving ec- 
centrie dise fixed in the optical sys- 
tem at a point which may be brought 
into the focus of both object-glass 
and eye-piece. The disc contains a 
number of graduated smoked glasses 
arranged in cells around the center. 
The glasses are numbered in the ra- 
tio of their thickness. By comparing 
the opacity of the smoke issuing from 
a chimney with the opacity of the 
smoked glasses, and dividing the num- 
ber of the glass whose opacity corre- 
sponds to the density of the observed 
smoke by the diameter of the chim- 
ney, the actual weight per cubic foot 
of soot in the smoke can be obtained. 

Within the past year the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Research of the 
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University of Pittsburgh has begun 
the important study of the smoke 
problem from the broadest standpoint 
and with consideration of the techni- 
eal, economic, sanitary, and legal as- 
pects of the subject. Each of the lines 
of investigation is being carried on 
by one or more specialists and includes 
not only the prevention of smoke, but 
its effects upon health, plant life, 
buildings, the moral life of the peo- 
ple, and the increased cost of living 
due to the dirt deposited and damage 
done. By the codrdination of these 
various researches by competent ex- 
perts in their respective lines it is 
expected that the problem of the pre- 
vention of smoke will be put upon a 
scientific foundation and that the sci- 


ence will be followed universally by 


the art of smoke-prevention. This is 
not solely an engineering problem but 
an economic and Social one which 
must be solved by the engineer in re- 
sponse to the demands of both the 
economist and the sociologist. Fur- 
thermore it is an engineering waste 
which can be prevented, but whose 
waste cannot be utilized, as is so fre- 
quently done with other waste prod- 
ucts; besides which, it creates both 
industrial and social wastes which are 
distinctively opposed to the efficiency 
of the body politic. (See also VII, 
Municipal Engineering.) 

Gas Producers.—For something like 
50 years gas producers have been 
used for the generation of gases of 
low heating value from solid fuels, 
but only within the last 15 years 
have many serious attempts been 
made to use the producer for the 
generation of gases for power uses. 
The reason has been that it has been 
so difficult, if not impossible, to re- 
move the dust and tar from the gas 
and so prevent its deposition upon 
the valves and cylinder walls of the 
gas engine. Among the various de- 
vices that have been tried may be 
mentioned washing the gas by caus- 
ing it to ascend through a tall scrub- 
ber down which water was being 
sprayed, or by causing water and the 
gas to enter at the center of a cen- 
trifugal fan and be thrown out by the 
force produced. Neither of these 
methods has met with complete and 
satisfactory acceptance, on account of 
their inefficiency. The methods for 


removing the dust and tar by inertia 
and centrifugal force not having al- 
ways proved satisfactory, the most 
recent method is that of impact, » 
whereby the particles of dust and tar 
mingle with the cooling water and 
are projected with high velocity from 
the vanes of one fan against the vanes 
of a second circumscribing fan tray- 
eling with the same velocity, but in 
the opposite direction. The various 
devices for scrubbing producer gas 
have worked so satisfactorily for so 
many months in so many plants and 
on such a variety of bituminous and 
semi-bituminous coals, that it would 
seem as if the power-gas producer 
could be hereafter specified and used 
with more confidence. Cases are re- 
ported where the fires have not been 
out for many months and where the 
cost of operation has not exceeded 
that of the ordinary boiler plant of 
the same size. 

The increasing uses of oil in boiler 
furnaces for the generation of steam 
and in oil-engines for the generation 
of power have caused some people to 
think that the field of the gas pro- 
ducer is limited to the generation of 
gas solely for heating and metallur- 
gical uses. In the past year we have 
seen the increasing use of the power- 
gas producer not only for the combus- 
tion of anthracite and coke, but also 
for the combustion of lignites and 
bituminous coals, and more recently 
of even peat briquettes, in producers 
of the suction type. As in many 
other lines of industry, this is an 
economic problem of national impor- 
tance. 

Power in the Iron and Steel Indus- 
tries.—Although the rolling mill has 
been used in the iron industry for 125 
years, the definite knowledge concern- 
ing the amounts of power required to 
roll metals of various sizes, tempera- 
tures, and reductions per pass with 
rollers of different sizes, has not been 
as great as the knowledge which has 
been made available by experimental 
study in parallel lines of industrial 
effort. The introduction of the elec- 
tric motor, with the accompanying 
ease with which the power being used 
could be determined, has enabled fore- 
men, master mechanics, and superin- 
tendents to keep records of the maxi- 
mum and total powers which were 
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being used in the rolling of metals. 
This has caused others to obtain the 
desired information as to variations 
in power by the use of the steam-en- 
gine indicator, preferably the continu- 
ous indicator, which draws diagrams 
indicating the amounts of power 
which are developed at each stroke of 
the steam engine. 

This complex subject was ably dis- 
cussed by Harold Wheatley in the is- 
sue of the Engineering Magazine for 
April, 1912. It seems that the kind 
of machine and its structural design 
has much to do with the power re- 
quired to roll metal and reduce it a 
given amount at a given temperature, 
and that possibly the reason for one 
piece getting stuck in the rolls, while 
previous ones have passed, may be 
that the roll necks become overheated 
and expand, creating an excess of 
friction and an excessive demand for 
power which the engine is not capable 
of delivering at the instant because of 
both the kinetic energy of its flywheel 
and the pressure energy of the steam 
upon its pistons; the engine therefore 
slows down and stops, before the piece 
had been passed completely through 
the rolls. ‘The friction losses on roll- 
ing mills are so varying that the 
power constants derived from experi- 
ments on actual mills are not true 
indexes of the power required per unit 
of displacement actually to reduce the 
metal, although they may serve fair- 
ly well as guides in the selection of 
suitable mill drives.” It would seem, 
as was pointed out in the AMERICAN 
Year Boox for 1911 (p. 712), that 
the problems pertaining to friction 
and lubrication, to the wear of the 
journals and bearings, and to the eco- 
nomic use of efficient lubricants, are 
eommon to all classes of machinery, 
and have much to do not only with 
the upkeep of a machine, but with its 
output, which is of still greater im- 
portance. 

But it was not alone in the rolling- 
‘mill industry that reluctance to ex- 
periment has been shown. In the 
various branches of the steel indus- 
try, steel-plant engineers have clung 
to machines whose worth had been 
proven until the demand for increased 
It 
is difficult to say how many project- 


-ed new processes have failed or been 
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made to fail for lack of suitable and 
adequate machinery. This is the 
more singular when it is remembered 
that the growth of the steel industry 
has been not only rapid but spectacu- 
lar. A comparison, however, between 
equipments which have been retained 
in some steel mills for many years 
when they should have been scrapped 
with the modern, more powerful, 
more rapid, electrically driven equip- 
ments which have been recently intro- 
duced, will show that changes have 
been made not only in the power and 
size of the machines but frequently 
in their refinements. Ninety per cent. 
of the iron production of 25,000,000 
tons made per annum is used in the 
production of rails, structural shapes, 
plates, bars, and the other iron prod- 
ucts demanded by the industrial 
world. To manufacture this huge 
output at the lowest possible cost has 
demanded equipment of corresponding 
size and power. The large rail mill 
of the Indiana Steel Co. at Gary, In- 
diana, turns out 3,500 tons of rails 
in 24 hours. It is evident that hand 
labor would be inadequate. Ample 
power must be available for each and 
every one of the many operations 
once performed by hand or by water 
or steam power. This demands pow- 
er plants of large size; and, if the 
machinery is operated by steam en- 
gines, then they must be capable of 
caring for suddenly applied loads and 
of carrying them for some minutes. 
Furthermore, the machinery must be 
as nearly as possible absolutely auto- 
matic. It is not solely in the steam 
engines and motors for driving the 
rolling mills with their sudden varia- 
tions in load that we find the great- 
est recent improvements, but in the 
size and refinements which have been 
made in all the accessory machinery 
of rolling mills and steelworks, and 
including the hoisting machinery 
with which the large quantities of 
ore are now hoisted. 

Probably the greatest progress and 
saving which have been made in the 
iron industry in recent years have 
been made in the blast-furnace plants, 
progress not only in the reduction of 
the quantities of ore and flux required 
per ton of pig made, but in such sav- 
ing of the waste heat of the furnace 
as to provide not only ample power 
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for the blowing engines, pumps, hoist- 
ing and other accessory machinery, 
but also large amounts of power for 
sale. It is estimated that a furnace 
having an annual output of 100,000 
tons, or 300 tons per day, will pro- 
duce an amount of gas available for 
power purposes equivalent to the heat 
energy from 102 tons of good bitumin- 
ous coal burned every 24 hours, or to 
a continuous output from gas engines 
of 11,000 brake h. p. Deducting 3,000 
h. p. for operating the blowing en- 
gines and other auxiliaries, 8,000 
h. p. of excess power will be available 
for sale or other uses. This is the 
equivalent of one-thirteenth of a 
horse power of continuous power for 
each ton of annual output of pig 
iron, or 2,000,000 b. h. p. continu- 
ously available for the entire produc- 
tion of the country. At a few places 
this waste power is being utilized. At 
the Neweastle-on-Tyne Electric Sup- 
ply Co. on the northeast coast of 
England, 53,000 h. p. is being devel- 
oped by steam power from the waste 
gases from the blast furnaces and 
coke ovens. If this gas were used in 
gas engines, over 100,000 h. p. would 
be developed and 100,000 tons of coal 
saved annually. At Heinitz, in the 
Saar district of Germany, 13,000 
brake h. p. is being obtained from 
the waste gases of coke ovens of the 
state collieries. The Rhenish West- 
phalian Electricity Works in Essen, 
Germany, has three gas-power plants 
obtaining their supply of gas from 
neighboring iron works. Similar gen- 
eration and sale of gas-power in this 
country have been considered, but so 
far our most up-to-date blast fur- 
naces have found use for all their 
excess power in their own plants. 
The Turbine Pump.—Although in- 
vented by Prof. Osborne Reynolds, of 
Owens College, Manchester, in 1875, 
the turbine pump did not come into 
extended use until the end of the last 
century. Within the past few years 
its efficiency and the pressures at 
which it ean be economically used 
have been so greatly increased that 
it is difficult to mention uses to which 
it cannot be put both economically 
and conveniently. The old-fashioned 
centrifugal pump had efficiencies sel- 
dom reaching 60 per cent., frequently 
giving only 40 per cent. or less after 


a few months of use. The modern 
multistage turbine pump, with 
shrouded vanes in the impeller and 
diffusers in the surrounding case, is 
capable of giving efficiencies of up- 
ward of 80 per cent. under the best 
conditions, and still higher ones have 
been reported. It occupies much less 
space; and, on account of its desired 
high speed of rotation, it lends itself 
to union with either a steam turbine 
or electric motor. (“The Evolution 
of the Turbine Pump,” by E. Hopkin- 
son and A. E, L. Chorlton, Proc. Inst. 
Mech. Engrs.) 

Turbo-blowers and Compressors.— 
The marked success and large use of 
the steam turbine which uses steam 
expansively naturally led engineers to 
consider the possibility of reversing 
the operation and of compressing air 
by the same means, hence it is not 
surprising that Hon. Charles A. Par- 
sons of England and Prof. A. Rateau 
of Paris, the two most successful de- 
signers of steam turbines, were among 
the first builders of centrifugal blow- 
ers and compressors on a commercial 
basis. The axial-flow and radial-flow 
designs of steam turbines were nat- 
urally duplicated by their inventors 
in the designs of their compressors. 
It is interesting to note that the re- 
sistance of the revolving dises of the 
axial-flow blowers is greater than the 
resistance of the dises of the radial- 
flow’ blower; and that the latter 
“transmit energy to the air practical- 
ly over their whole area from center 
to periphery, and hence a greater 
amount of energy can be transmitted 
per stage than is possible with axial- 
flow blowers, in which air or gas is 
seized and compressed only at the 
periphery of the impeller” (Franz zur 
Nedden, in the Hngineering Maga- 
zine, July, 1912, et seq.). 

One of the most remarkable and no- 
table uses of the turbo-blower has 
been its recent introduction into 
blast-furnace and steel-works practice 
in the place of reciprocating blowing 
engines. The turbo-blowers and com- 
pressors may be directly driven by 
either a steam turbine or an electric 
motor. A recent installation is of a 
five-stage Curtis steam turbine direct- 
ly connected to a three-stage compres- 
sor which delivers either 35,000 eub. 
ft. of free air per minute against a 
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pressure of 15 lb. per sq. in. when 
developing 2,700 h. p. and when run- 
ning at 2,500: revolutions per minute, 
- or else 40,000 cub. ft. of free air per 
minute against a pressure of 30 lb., 
requiring 5,400 h. p. and a speed of 
3,250 revolutions per minute. Steam 
at 150 Ib. pressure is used and ex- 
hausted into a vacuum of 28 in. of 
mercury. ‘The impellers are 54 in. in 
diameter. The floor space occupied 
by this turbo-compressor unit is 26 
ft. long, 16 ft. wide, and 11 ft. high, 
or 4,576 cu. ft. of cireumscribing vol- 
ume, and one-fourteenth the space re- 
quired for a twin tandem gas-engine 
driven compressor, or a cross-com- 
pound reciprocating steam engine of 
the same capacity. The turbo-com- 
pressor weighs 150,000 lIb., whereas 
the gas-driven unit weighs 2,000,000 
lb. (R..L. Streeter, in the Hngineer- 
ing Magazine, August, 1912, et seq.). 
Marine Engineering.—The most in- 
teresting event in the past year in the 
mechanical engineering of ships has 
been the successful and commercial 
use of the Diesel oil engine for the 
propulsion, operation and generation 
of electricity in modern and very up- 
to-date freight steamers plying’ be- 
tween ports long distances apart. 
Reference is made to the putting into 
commercial service of the Selandia 
and the Jutlandia of the Danish East 
Indian Steamship Co. These ships 
are propelled by two reversing, four- 
eycle, marine-type, high-speed, Diesel 
oil engines, provided with their own 
Diesel-engine driven air compressors 
and with Diesel-engine driven electric 
generators. They are intended to run 
between the East Indies and ports of 
northern Europe and America. Their 
machinery not only weighs less, but 
requires less engine-room space. 
Their supply of fuel occupies a smaller 
amount of space and less valuable 
space than would be required for coal. 
Their steaming radius is larger and 
their cost of operation is smaller. 
Both the Selandia and the Jut- 
landia have four-eycle engines. They 
‘were built and engined by Barclay, 
Curle & Co. on the Clyde in Scotland. 
The Monte Penedo has two-cycle en- 
gines. It was built by the Howaldt 
Works at Kiel, Germany, for the 
Hamburg South American Steamship 
Co., and its engines were supplied by 


the Sulzer Brothers, Winterthur, 
Switzerland. ‘he vessel is 350 ft. 
long, 50 ft. wide, and 27 ft. deep. It 
has a freight capacity of 4,00U long 
tons and a speed of 104% knots per 
hour; its power plant comprises twin 
Sulzer-Diesel main engines and two 
auxiliary Sulzer-Diesel engines direct 
connected to an electric generator and 
a compressor respectively. ‘Lhe two 
main engines are tour-cylinder, single- 
acting, two-cycle, make 160 revolu- 
tions per minute, and develop 850 
brake h.p. ‘Lhe cranks are set at 
right angles. ‘he compressor pumps 
are of the three-stage type. ‘he net 
weight of each main engine is 55 tons, 
or with all pipes, air tlasks, exhaust- 
silencer, ete., 77 tons; the air com- 
pressor and motor weigh 6 tons, mak- 
ing a total engine weight of 160 tons. 
‘Ihe fuel consumption of each engine 
on a 48-hour run at normal working, 
including the driving of the pumps 
for the various purposes aboard ship, 
was 0.46 lb. per brake horse power 
hour. The actual consumption of fuel 
for propelling the ship was much less. 

One has to stand only one watch in 
a Diesel two-cycle oil-engine driven 
ship when it is occupied in local traf- 
fie requiring frequent stops, with the 
attendant stoppage and reversal of 
the engine and ship, to appreciate the 
possibilities for the successful use of 
the oil engine in ships of all kinds. 
When it is remembered that oil seems 
to be as universally and generously 
distributed by nature as coal, and 
when the ease in transportation and 
storage is considered, it is not to be . 
wondered at that ship owners are 
turning their attention to the use of 
oil as fuel for internal-combustion 
marine engines. It is to be regretted, 
however, that Americans are forced 
to go to Europe in order to see the 
Diesel engine in its more advanced 
state and as used for the propulsion 
of ships. 

The huge increases in the power of 
the battle cruisers of the two leading 
and competing navies of the world 
mark a most interesting advance in 
marine  power-plant engineering. 
Ships which can develop only 40,000 
h.p. may now be considered to be 
weak when compared with ships like 
the Lion and Indefatigable of the 
British navy, and with ships like the 
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Moltke and the Von der Tann of the 
German navy. These are capable of 
developing from 80,000 to 100,000 
h.p. each and of obtaining speeds of 
from 28 to 33 knots an hour. It is 
ef interest to note that these ships 
ean use either oil or coal in the fur- 
naces of the high-pressure boilers 
which supply steam to the steam tur- 
bines which rotate the three or four 
propeller shafts of each ship. The 
difference between a “battle cruiser” 
and a “battleship” in both power and 
speed can be understood by compari- 
son of these ships with the United 
States battleships Florida and Utah 
of our navy. The former on her full- 
speed trial.on March 26, 1912, at- 
tained 22.08 knots per hour for four 
hours. She was designed for a speed 
of 20.75 knots and for her four main 
Parsons turbines to develop 28,000 
shaft h.p. when making 330 revolu- 
tions per minute. She has 12 Bab- 
cock and Wilcox water-tube boilers 
arranged in three batteries in sepa- 
rate water-tight compartments. (H. 
B. Gregory, in Transactions of Ameri- 
can Society of Naval Engineers.) 
Extrusion of Metals.—In the July, 
1912, issue of Machinery, Friedrich 
W. Siepke describes the hydraulic ex- 
trusion presses built by Friedrich 
Krupp A.-G., at the Grusonwerk in 
Magdeburg-Buckau. In this process, 
instead of pouring molten metal into 
the press cylinder and ramming it 
out through suitable dies, it has been 
found best to cast the metal blocks 
in long sections in permanent molds 


’ of close-grained metal, free from flaws 


and smooth of surface. The blocks 
are then cut up into pieces of suit- 
able size for the press, heated in spe- 
eial furnaces to from 1,650 to 1,800 
deg. F. clear through to the center, 
and then transferred by overhead 
trolley to the adjacent press. The 
latter consists of the hydraulic cylin- 
der, pressure chamber or extrusion 
cylinder, dies, and a head which holds 
the dies tied to the hydraulic cylin- 
der by four heavy connecting bars. 
The pressure chamber is located be- 
tween the head and the hydraulic cyl- 
inder. The latter is a steel casting 
and is lined with a copper bushing. 
The pressure chamber is forged from 
Krupp special steel and has a jacket 
made of a steel casting, through 


which jacket the heated gases from 
the furnace beneath the pressure 
chamber pass and so keep the cham- 
ber heated to the required tempera- 
ture of 600 deg. F. The dies of the 
shape for the extruded form are held 
in the head, which takes the pressure 
during the extrusion. An auxiliary 
hydraulic cylinder is provided for re- 
moving the metal left in the pressure 
chamber at the end of each stroke. 

Four skilled men operating one fur- 
nace and press can extrude 2,000 lb. 
per hour of simple shapes with a 
small press, and 3,500 Ib. per hour 
with a larger press. With forms of 
irregular shapes and with tubing of 
difficult sections, a smaller output is 
obtained. A pressure of 60,000 Ib. 
per sq. in. is required. The advan- 
tages over the more usual rolling and 
drawing processes are that shapes 
may be produced which cannot be 
rolled under any circumstances. On 
account of the high pressure under 
which the metal is extruded it be- 
comes more compact, its strength is 
increased, its surface is made smooth 
and free from all defects and to ac- 
curately gauged dimensions, and it 
requires little, if any, subsequent fin- 
ishing. The process takes only three 
minutes to perform the complete cycle 
of operations on a block of the metal. 

Safety in Shops.—It is frequently 
stated in Europe that the reason why 
we have so many accidents in this 
country is because we value human 
life and limb so cheaply, and that we 
lack the paternalism which is so 
common in European monarchies. 
Whether this criticism is just or not 
is immaterial here. But what is of 
importance is that manufacturers 
have learned that it is poor economy 
to maim or kill valuable employees 
and be muleted by the courts and 
lawyers for the damages done. The 
U. 8. Steel Corporation has prepared 
specifications defining its safety re- 
quirements for various classes of 
equipment. The completeness of these 
may be gathered from the general 
clause which reads: 


All gearing shall be completely in- 
closed with substantial cast-iron or 
sheet-steel covers, so designed as to be 
readily detachable; all couplings, set- 
screws, keys, bolts, etc., in moving parts 
must be countersunk or covered in such 
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a way as to eliminate danger of acci- 
dent; unused portion of key-ways to be 
filled so as to present a smooth sur- 
face. : : 


There are also detailed specifica- 
tions for each of the various classes 
of machine tools. It is evident that 
this corporation does not propose to 
take any chances in this matter but 
that it will require all bidders for 
future machinery to conform to its 
specifications, regardless of how se- 


vere or novel they may seem to ap- 
pear. To prevent history from re- 
peating itself it is only necessary to 
prevent the repetition of the events 
which went to form history. This 
statement applies equally well to 
events in shops and factories. It is 
evident that if the possibility of a 
man getting his body or clothing 
caught in a machine is removed, that 
the possibility for accidents will be 
correspondingly decreased. (David 8. 
Beyer, in the American Machinist.) 


AERONAUTICS 


J. ANSEL Brooks 


General Survey of Progress.— 
Progress in aeronautics during the 
past year was not marked by any 
spectacular discovery, but by a steady 
advance in many branches of the 
science. The year witnessed distinct 
gains in several directions: in the 
further development of the existing 
types of machines; in the correction 
of mistakes of design, etc., made in 
the machines of 1911; in the advance- 
ment of scientific research; in saner 
flying; and in a general willingness 
of all to codperate in making laws 
and granting licenses. Although very 
little or no improvement was brought 
about in the helicopter and ornithop- 
ter, advance was made in developing 
the dirigible balloon, the aeroplane 
(biplane and monoplane), and the hy- 
dro-aeroplane. ‘The conservative na- 
ture of the year’s progress is attested 
by the fact that among what: were 
considered the notable features at the 
New York Aeronautic Show in May, 
were the complete absence of “freak” 
aeroplanes, and the number of good 
American aeronautic motors, in the 
development of which remarkable 
progress has been made. 

During the year the opportunities 
for the study of aeronautics have in- 
creased. At least two more American 
universities presented courses in aero- 
nautics. But in laboratory testing 
and research America has done little; 
whereas in England, France, Ger- 
many, and Russia the excellent work 
of former years has been continued, 
not only in university laboratories, 
but in private laboratories also. An; 
aecession to Germany’s equipment was | 


made possible when the Reichstag in 
May appropriated $62,500 for the 
establishment and maintenance of an 
experimental institute of aeronautics. 

During the year the best literature 
on the subject has appeared in the 
magazines and in the transactions of 
scientific societies. Many well-known 
scientific men have contributed ar- 
ticles on such subjects as stability 
(automatic and mechanical), safety 
in flight, new controls, details of con- 
struction, air conditions, flight the- 
ories, ete. The important work of 
studying meteorological conditions 
has continued (see XXV, Meteorology 
and Climatology). Many illuminat- 
ing articles on atmospheric condi- 
tions, air holes, air currents, etce., 
have appeared. The information thus 
far gained on these matters is in- 
valuable, and the pursuance of these 
lines of study may make possible the 
solving of an important problem con- 
fronting aviators to-day—the cross- 
ing of the Atlantic in a dirigible bal- 
loon, or in an aeroplane. It has been 
stated by those who have investigated 
the ocean air currents that a dirigible 
balloon with a motor speed of 25 
miles an hour could cross from Bos- 
ton to London in 4% days, flying 
about 3,300 ft. high; and that an 
aeroplane with a motor speed of 50 
miles an hour could eross from St, 
John’s to Valentia, Ireland, in 31 
hours. 

One of the most significant events 
of the year was-a unique competition 
held on June 2 at Paris, France, for 
machines driven by man power, “avi- 
ettes,” as they are called. A prize of 
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$2,000 was offered for the first ma- 
chine to fly about 33 ft., propelled by 
man power. None of the 20 aviettes 
that entered the contest was success- 
ful, but later a flight of several feet 
was accomplished by one of the con- 
testants. ; 

The inerease of interest shown in 
the subject by engineers and scientific 
men, together with the remarkable 
flights made during the year, has 
done much toward bringing the sub- 
ject of aeronautics before the public 
as a fast growing practical science. 

Spherical Balloons—Many balloon 
ascensions took place during the year, 
but the sport has received very little 
impetus and the interest in such as- 
censions has not increased. A long 
flight of 1,214 miles was made Jan. 
6-8, by Emile Dubonnet in France. 
The important races were, the Gor- 
don Bennett Elimination Race, and 
the Gordon Bennett Race. The Amer- 
ican Gordon Bennett Elimination 
Race, which started at Kansas City, 
was won by Captain H. E. Honeywell 
and Roy F. Donaldson in the Uncle 
Sam (80,000). The distance covered 
was 914 miles in 34 hr. 50 min. The 
Gordon Bennett Race was held at 
Stuttgart, Germany, on Oct 27. 
America was represented by Capt. H. 
E. Honeywell, John Watts, and John 
Berry, with William Assman as sub- 
stitute. This race was won by 
France, America taking third place. 
The records were: 


First, Maurice Bienaimé (Trance), 
2,200 km. (1,866 miles) in 46 hours. 
Second, Alfred Leblane (France), 


2,100 km. (1,304 miles) in 45 hours. 
Third, Capt. H. E. Honeywell (U.38.), 
1,700 km. (1,056 miles). 


Dirigible Balloons—America has 
made no progress during the year in 
developing the dirigible balloon, and 
few flights have been attempted here. 
The Vaniman dirigible balloon, which 
was built with the idea that it should 
try to cross the Atlantic, exploded in 
the air at Atlantic City on July 2, 
before starting on the trip. The five 
occupants were killed. The greatest 
progress was made in Germany, 
France being second. At the begin- 
ning of the year Germany owned 30 
dirigible balloons, France 21, and 
Russia eight. The Victoria Luise (43 
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miles an hour), recently bought from 
the Hamburg-American Line by the 
German Government, made daily trips 
during a part of the year between 
Frankfort and Diisseldorf. The trip 
was made in about three hours, and 
28 passengers could be carried. ‘The 
same balloon, carrying four officers, 
ll passengers, and her crew of ten, 
flew from Hamburg over the North 
Sea and circled the island of Norde- 
rey. It has also made an eight-hour 
sea trip of 350 miles. The Hansa 
(46 miles an hour) of the Hamburg- 
American Line, with motors of 480 
h.p., made in September a trip over 
water to Denmark and Sweden, stop- 
ping at the Danish capital and also 
at Malmo in Sweden. On July 20 the 
Zeppelin III completed a 24-hour 
cruise. Accidents destroyed several 
German dirigible balloons, but no 
lives were lost. These accidents were 
caused not by any fault in the design 
of the ships, but by the poor manage- 
ment and handling of them. In Sep- 
tember Germany had 27 hangars, in 
different parts of the country, for 


these balloons. As for French achieve- ~ 


ments, on July 12 the dirigible bal- 
loon Conte, carrying nine passengers, 
accomplished a scouting flight of 16 
hours; and on July 17 the Dupuy-de- 
Lome on her trial trip remained in 
the air for 17 hr. 10 min., with nine 
passengers. The French appropria- 
tion for dirigible balloons for the year 
was $1,600,000. 

It is interesting to note that the 
dirigible balloons which are owned by 
England, France, Germany, Italy, and 
Japan have increased in size, speed, 
and durability; and the recent re- 
markable trips have proved that they 
are to be used for carrying passen- 
gers, for carrying mail, and in war- 
fare. 

Aeroplanes.—No radical changes 
were made in the aeroplane during 
the year. The details of construction 
were greatly improved, and a marked 
advance was brought about in the de- 
pendability of the product of the best 
manufacturers. Steel is now being 
used in construction to an appreciable 
extent. No type of machine has yet 
been adopted as being best fitted for 
any particular purpose, unless it be 
the monoplane, which has shown its 
superiority in speed, 
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--A study of the machines which en- 
tered the English military competi- 
tion shows some interesting figures. 
The area of the supporting surfaces 
varied from 100 to 700 sq. ft.; the 
wing span varied from 32 ft. 6 in. to 
53 ft.; the horse-power varied from 
35 to 120. LHighteen of the motors 
were air-cooled, while 13 were water- 


- cooled. Thirteen of the motors were 


of the revolving type, nine of the ver- 
tical type, and three of the diagonal 
type. Only eight of the machines 
had reduction gear; the remaining 23 
had direct drive. One of the striking 
features of these machines was the 
great increase in strength, the greater 
power thereby provided, and conse- 
quently the heavier loading of the 
wings per square foot of surface. 
Stranded wire cables have taken the 
place of single wires. 

Several successful monoplanes were 
brought out in Europe, designed par- 
ticularly for speed. The cigar-shaped 
bodies of these machines give them a 
stream-line form and also greater 
strength. The Duperdussin was the 
most notable example of this type. 
As a result of the offer of $10,000 for 
an American speed plane to be en- 
tered in the Gordon Bennett Race, an 
American monoplane (with a foreign 
motor) was designed and built, but it 
did not fly for the Gordon Bennett 
trophy. On many, if not on the ma- 
jority, of the new biplanes, the pro- 
peller or propellers have been placed 
in front, machines thus designed be- 
ing called “tractors.” A few new tail- 
less machines similar in design to the 
Voisin “canard” appeared during the 
year. Among the most interesting of 
recent experiments are those now be- 
ing made with a plane so shaped as 
to realize a soaring wing and to de- 
velop a forward “drift,” as well as a 
lift. (See also Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, supra.) 

Wireless Messages from Aeroplanes. 
—The sending of wireless messages 
from aeroplanes while in flight has 
now been accomplished. During the 
year many messages were sent from 
planes which were flying 30 or 40 
miles an hour, and received at points 
several miles away. It is said that in 

_ France a message was received from 
an aeroplane which was flying at the 
rate of 30 miles an hour, at a point 
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50 miles away. The year has not 
passed without the introduction of 
novelties, such as the taking of mov- 
ing pictures from an aeroplane, and 
the dropping of a man with a para- 
chute from a flying aeroplane. 

The Aeroplane Industry —Facts re- 
lating to the sale of aeroplanes and 
the establishment of schools for the 
training of aviators are significant of 
the growing interest in flying. Dur- 
ing the first six months of the year 
some 40 new aeroplane manufactur- 
ing companies were reported as hav- 
ing been formed in America, yet our 
output of machines was not nearly so 
great as that of France. The Ameri- 
can exportation of planes for 1912, 
however, showed an increase, due in 
part to the foreign purchase of hydro- 
aeroplanes. Many aviation schools 
were opened during the year, but un- 
fortunately, in America at least, many 
of them were merely money-making 
schemes with a poor equipment and 
inexperienced instructors. The reli- 
able schools had a successful year; at 
one of them 240 flights were made in 
one day. 

Flights.—As was the case in 1911, 
the most remarkable feats in flying 
were accomplished in Europe. This 
fact was due to the greater interest 
shown abroad by aviators, scientific 
men, the military, and by the public 
in general. The exact number of avi- 
ators in the different countries is not 
known, but on Aug. 31 France had 
issued 1,000 licenses to aviators, and 
on Sept. 14 the United States had is- 
sued but 173. Although these fig- 
ures, of course, do not include the un- 
licensed aviators, it is probably true 
that France has a greater number of 
these also. Nearly all of the records 
have been bettered during the year; 
in fact, some of them have been 
broken so often that it is difficult to 
tabulate completely the official rec- 
ords. Some of the noteworthy flights 
of the year are as follows: 


Jan. 27.—Molla at Douzy, France, with 
five passengers (average weight 151 
lb.) ; remained in the air for 1 hr. 
6 min. 

Feb. 17.—Robert G. Fowler arrived at 
Pablo Beach, Florida, having flown 
from the Pacific coast to the Atlan- 
tic over the Southern States. He 
covered 2,517 miles in 122 days, but 
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on many of these days he could not 
fly, because the weather was wholl} 
unpropitious. Rogers’s flight from 
coast to coast in 1911 extended over 
about 3,391 miles. 

March 1.—Jules Védrines at Pau, 
France, flying a 140-h. p. Deperdussin 
monoplane, covered 170 km. (105.6 
miles) in 1 hr. 1 min. 55 sec, at a 
speed of about 102 miles an hour. 

March 7:—Henri Salmet flew from Lon- 
don to Paris without a stop in 2 hr. 
57 min. 

March 11.—Maurice Tabuteau flew from 
Pau to Paris, about 720 km. (447 
miles), in 5 hr. 10 min. plus 5 hr. 15 
min. for two stops. 

April 30.—Bedel in France, competing 
for the Pommery Cup and a $1,500 
prize offered for the longest flight in 
a straight line, made between sun- 
rise and sunset, covered 700 km. (435 
miles). 

May 24.—Paul Peck at Nassau Boule- 
yard, Long Island, made an American 
record for time in the air. Flying 
an American machine with an Ameri- 
can motor, he remained in the air 4 
hr. 33 min. 15 sec. 

June 30.—Lieut. Blaschke, with a pas- 
senger, ascended at Vienna, Austria, 
4.360 m. (14,304 ft.). The former 
record was 12,792 ft. 

July 5.—George Legagneux at Com- 
piegne, France, made a record with 
@ passenger, remaining in the air one 
hour, and covering 124 km. (77 
miles). 

July 13.—Jules Védrines in the Gordon 
Bennett Elimination Race held in 
France flew in a Deperdussin mono- 
plane 200 km. (124.3 miles) in 1 hr. 
10 min. 50 sec., at an average speed 
of 105.3 miles an hour. 

July 20.—George Legagneux in France 
flew in a Zens monoplane with a pas- 
senger 136 km. 695 m. (85 miles) in 
one hour. 

Aug. 9.—The Gordon Bennett Race took 
place at Chicago. Challenges were 
received from America, France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Switzerland, and Eng- 
land. The course was 200 km. (124.3 
miles), each lap being 4.142 miles. 
Three French aviators were the only 
ones to compete for the trophy, which 
was won by Jules Védrines in a 
Deperdussin monoplane (140 h.p.). 
Maurice Prévost was second, and An- 

. dré Frey, third. The course was 
covered by the winner in 1 hr. 10 
min. 56.85 sec., at an average speed 
of 105.04 miles an hour. The aver- 
age speed in last year’s race was 
78.728 miles an hour. The three 
planes in this year’s race were mono- 
planes, two Deperdussin monoplanes 
and one Henriot monoplane, and the 


motors were Gnome motors with 
horsepower of 100 and 140. On the 
same day Védrines flew 20 km. (12.42 
miles) in 6 min. 55.95 sec, at a 
speed of 107.4 miles an hour. 

Sept. 7.—Roland Garros in France as- 
cended 16,240 ft. 

Sept. 10.—George Fourny fiew continu- 
ously from 5.53 a.m. to 7.11 p.m., 
covering 1,010 km. (628 miles). 

Sept. 17.—George Legagneux made a 
new altitude record of 17,876 ft. 
(world’s record). 

Oct. 6.—Pierre Daucourt, in France, 
competing for the Pommery Cup, cov- 
ered about 570 miles, a record for a 
single day’s cross-country flight. 

Oct. 6.—Lieut. John H. Towers made 
an American record for time in the 
air. Flying a Curtis hydro-aeroplane 
he remained in the air 6 hr. 10 min. 
35 sec. 

Dec. 18.—Roland Garros flew from Cape 
Bon, Tunis, to Trapani, Sicily, a dis- 
tance of about 160 miles. 


Records.—Official aeroplane _ rec- 
ords at the close of 1912 were as 
follows: = 


World’s Speed Records.—J. Védrines 
(Deperdussin), Chicago, Ill, Sept. 9, 
1912, 107.4 miles per hr. 

G. Legagneux (Zens) with one pas- 


senger, Compiegne, France, July 20, 
1912, 85 miles per hr. 

C. Nieuport (Nieuport), with two 
passengers, Vienna, Austria, June 30, 


1912, 64.8 miles per hr. 

Mandelli (Nieuport), with three pas- 
sengers, Vienna, Austria, Aug. 16, 1912, 
65.88 miles per hr. 

World’s Duration Records, — G. 
Fourny, France, Sept. 10, 1912, 13 hr. 
18 min., 628 miles. 

Pierre Daucourt, France, Oct. 6, 1912, 
cross-country flight, 570 miles. 


World's Altitude Records.—Roland 
Garros, Tunis, Africa, Dee. 11, 1912, 
19,032 ft. 

Lieut. Blaschke (Lohner), with one 
passenger, Vienna, Austria, June 29, 
1912, 14,304 ft. 

Lieut. Blaschke (Lohner), with two 
passengers, Vienna, Austria, June 29, 


1912, 11,742 ft. 

K. Sablating (Bomhard), with three 
passengers, Berlin, Germany, Sept. 27, 
1912, 3,674 ft. 

American Duration Records.—Lieut. 
John H. Towers (Curtiss hydro-aero- 
plane), Annapolis, Md., Oct. 6, 1912, 6 
hr. 10 min. 35 sec. 


Walter E. Johnson (Thomas biplane), — 


with one passenger, Bath, N. Y., Oct. 
31, 1912, 3 hr. 51 min. 15 sec. 

American Altitude Record.—Harry B. 
Brown, with one passenger, Staten Is- 
land, Noy. 5, 1912, 5,300 ft. 
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Hydro-aeroplanes.—The past year{436 flights, the total time in the air 
has seen a world-wide interest on ek Gens $l hr. 18 min. In July the 
in so-called “marine flying.” Aero-|army aviators made 360 flights, the 
planes with attached pontoons made | total time in the air being 40 hr. 5 
flights in 1911, but in January, 1912,;min. The number of flights for the 
took place the first successful public | year ending June 30 was 1,500, the 
flight of a machine with a pronounced | total time being 259 hr. 16 min. The 
boat-shaped float, resembling the!Corps purchased several new aero- 
present hydro-aeroplane. What the/ planes, all of which were biplanes. 
first Rheims meet did in 1909 for avi-| Im fact, the Signal Corps uses only 
ation, the hydro-aeroplane meet at} biplanes. In this connection it is in- 
Monaco, March 24 to 31, has appar-| teresting to note that during 1912 


ently done for “marine flying.” The 
first demonstration in Europe of the 
success of the hydro-aeroplane was on 


Feb. 6, by an American in an Ameri-| 


can machine. A new type of hydro- 
aeroplane appeared during the year— 


a monoplane with attached floats. On | 


Sept. 7 Charles Weymann fiew with a 
passenger from Antwerp, Belgium, to 
Vernon, France, a distance of 375 
miles, in a Nieuport hydro-monoplane. 
Aug. 24-26 a very successful hydro- 
aeroplane meet was held at St. Malo, 
France;.and in the same month the 


the English and French Governments 
put a ban for a time on all military 
monoplanes, considering them more 
dangerous than biplanes. During the 
|year military quarters were estab- 
lished in Manila. 

On the recommendation of the Sec- 
{retary of the Navy, President Taft 
jon Dee. 19 appointed a commission of 
19 members to investigate, for report 
to the President as a basis for rec- 
jommendations to Congress, the ne- 
|cessity or desirability of establishing 
a national aerodynamical laboratory, 


first American hydro-aeroplane meet |and the scope, organization, location 
took place at Chicago, but the entries | and cost of such an institution. The 
at the latter were few. chairman of the commission is Dr. 
On Jan. 27 the Aero Club of|R. S. Woodward, president of the 
America Trophy was awarded to Glen | Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
H. Curtiss for the successful develop- |The commission includes officers of 
ment of the hydro-aeroplane. This|the army and navy, prominent engi- 
trophy is presented for the most sub- | neers, and members of Congress. 
stantial achievement in the cause of| At the mimic war held in Connecti- 
aviation during the year. Though cut in August, perhaps the most im- 
hydro-aeroplanes are now made in! portant feature was the scouting of 
France, Germany, and England, they the aviation squadron. Three ma- 
all resemble the American Curtiss | chines were used, two belonging to 
machine. }the regulars and one to the New 
Military Aviation—While progress! York National Guard. During these 
in military aviation was made in/ maneuvers the work of Lieut. Foulois 
America during the year, we are yet | and Lieut. Milling demonstrated how 
far behind France, Germany, Eng- great the value of the aeroplane may 
land. Russia, Italy, and Austria in| be as a means of scouting. Several 


developing this branch of the science 
of aeronautics. In the September is- 
sue of the Infantry Journal, Capt. 
Beck had an extended article on 
military aviation. He says: ‘“Avia- 
tion is of such importance that the 
nation which neglects it must not 
hope for military success in the event 
of war with another nation prop- 
erly equipped with heavier-than-air 
crafts.” In America the aviation 
squad. of the Signal Corps now have 
winter quarters at Augusta, Ga., and 
summer quarters at College Park. 
Last winter our army aviators made 


times these aviators returned to camp 
|after about an hour of scout duty 
with information which it would 
have taken several hundred mounted 
men many hours to collect. It has - 
been shown that the service requires 
that the aviators should be not mere 
chauffeurs, but men trained in the 
art of war, in topography, military 
reconnaissance, practical and theo- 
retical wireless telegraphy, and in 
the writing of messages containing 
military information. : 

During the year the dirigible bal- 
|loon and the aeroplane were success- 
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fully used by Italy in Tripoli in the 
war with Turkey. In Germany much 
time and money are still being de- 
voted to the dirigible balloon, yet the 
aeroplane has not been abandoned, 
and the army aviators have accom- 
plished many important flights dur- 
ing 1912. 

Large sums of money are being 
spent in Europe in the interests of 
military aviation. At the beginning 
of the year the French Minister of 
War asked for $4,000,000 for this 
purpose; and during the first three 
months of the year the public sub- 
scriptions reached $280,000. It has 
been stated that in 1915 France will 
have in the military service 900 aero- 
planes and 1,500 trained pilots. This 
branch of the military, the aviation 
branch, is spoken of in France as the 
“fourth arm.” National subscrip- 
tions for the development of this ser- 
vice have been started during the 
year not alone by France, but by Ger- 
many, whose subscription had in Au- 
gust reached 5,000,000 marks, and by 
Italy and Austria. 

Military meets or competitions 
have been held during the year in 
England, France, Germany, and Rus- 
sia. In France and Germany these 
meets took the form of military drills 
or maneuvers for the military avi- 
ators of the country. In England the 
meet was a competition, some of the 
events being open to the aviators of 
the world. The object of the contest 
was to afford a practical demonstra- 
tion of the uses of the aeroplane, 
with the idea of determining which 
plane or planes are best suited for 
military purposes. Thirty-two ma- 
chines entered this contest. The first 
prize of £4,000, for which any aviator 
might compete, flying an aeroplane 
made in any country, was won by S. 
F. Cody with a Cody biplane (Brit- 
ish). The second prize went to A. 
Deperdussin, who entered a Deper- 

'dussin monoplane (French) piloted 
by Préyost. The first prize of £1,000, 
for which British subjects flying aero- 
planes made (except for the engines) 
wholly in the United Kingdom, was 
also won by S. F. Cody. The points 
considered in this competition were: 
the speed, the time taken to climb 
1,000 ft., the gliding angle, the stop 
on grass, the stop on a plowed field, 


the rise from harrow, the consump- 
tion of gasoline and oil, the weight 
per brake horse-power, the weight per 
square foot of surface, the time re- 
quired for taking apart and reas- 
sembling, ete. 

In August the contest for the Mich- 
elin Prize for bomb-dropping closed. 
The three prizes were won by Lieut. 
Scott, an American, and were as fol- 
lows: $10,000 for placing the great- 
est number of bombs, each weighing 
15% Ib., in a circle 10 m. (32.8 ft.) 
radius from a height of 200 m. (656 
ft.) or more; 12 out of 15 were placed 
in the circle; $5,000 for placing the 
greatest number of bombs in a rect- 
angle 40 by 120 m. (131x394 ft.) 
from a height of 800 m. (2,624 ft.) 
or more; eight out of 15 were placed 
in the rectangle; and $2,000 for the 
most scientific and practical appa- 
ratus. 

' The Lewis aeroplane gun, invented 
by Col. J. N. Lewis of the U. 8. Army 
Coast Artillery Corps, has been given 
a test. The gun is air-cooled, is made 
of steel and aluminum, and weighs 25 
lb. 6 oz. The rate of firing is from 
300 to 700 shots a minute. (See also 
XII, The Army.) 

Necrology.—The number of acci- 
dents during the year was greater 
than during the year 1911, but the 
ratio of these accidents to the num- 
ber of miles flown was less. During 
the first three months of the year the 
French military aviators flew a total 
distance of 650,000 km. (about 403,- 
890 miles), and while the accidents 
were about the same in number as 
during the first three months of 1911, 
the distance covered was double that 
covered in the corresponding time in 
1911. The accidents were due to 
many causes, but probably more were 
due to breakage than to any other one 
cause. This’ is significant, for the 
danger of accident resulting from 
breakage is steadily growing less. 
Other conditions brought about acci- 
dents. Machines were overturned by 
wind gusts, pilots lost control of their 
planes, some fell from their machines, 
some were seized with sudden illness, 
ete. In France it is said that one 
accident occurs for every 62,000 miles 
flown. Monoplanes have been in- 
volved jn more accidents than bi- 
planes, and they ‘have also won more 
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races. This suggests that the desire 
to win races is largely responsible for 
cutting down the factor of safety be- 
low what is desirable. 

During 1912 many prominent avi- 
ators, both in America and in Europe, 
lost their lives. Chief among the best 
American aeronauts who were killed 
are the names of Rutherford Page, C. 
P. Rogers, P. O. Parmalee, F. J. 
Southard, Wheeler, A. L. Welch, 
Lieutenant Hazelhurst, Henry Turner, 
Miss Harriet Quimby, Paul Peck, H. 
W. Gill, W. B. Chambers, Lieut. L. 
C. Rockwell, Corp. Frank Scott, 
Lieut. J. L. Longstaffe, C. F. Walsh, 
Russel Blair, George Underwood. The 
total number of deaths from the time 
man started to fly in heavier-than- 
air machines to Sept. 1, 1912, is 212. 

The year witnessed the death of 
two men who had done and were do- 
ing much to promote the science of 
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aeronautics, Wilbur Wright and A. 
Lawrence Roteh. Prof. Rotch, who 
died on April 7, had for many years, 
at his own expense, conducted the 
Blue Hill Meteorological Observatory, 
and made a life work of studying the 
air. His investigations of the aerial 
conditions promised to play an im- 
portant part in aviation. Wilbur 
Wright died of typhoid fever on May 
30. “Mr. Wright was a man to be 
admired. He was very modest, always 
reticent, and a man of sterling quali- 
ties. He labored with great devotion 
to his work and was unperturbed by 
failures and by public criticism. His 
success was fairly won and his fame 
as an inventor is secure.” All the 
world admired his achievements. A 
French journal says: “It is to these 
celebrated inventors [Wilbur and Or- 
ville Wright] that France owes its 
present supremacy in aviation.” 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 


CHARLES BUXTON GOING 


Development in the field of indus- 
trial engineering during 1912 has 
been in the direction of the adjust- 
ment of thought and practice to es- 
tablished principles, rather than in 
the enunciation of new principles or 
philosophies. An unusual activity 
seems to prevail in the introduction 
of better-informed, more rational, 
more scientific, and more eflicient 
methods of conducting manufacturing 
operations. Evidences of this are af- 
forded by the pressure of service im- 
posed upon specialists in the field, 
and by the number of known cases in 
which special counsel is sought, or 
advice is asked preparatory to the 
selection of special counsel. As in- 
dustrial managers are usually reticent 
in all matters affecting the internal 
administration of establishments 
under their charge, the number of 
known cases of acceptance of the 
newer doctrines should doubtless be 
multiplied by a large factor to obtain 
‘the total number of plants in which 
the leaven is at work. 

A New Philosophy.—One important 
exception should be noted to the gen- 
eral proposition that the year has 
been marked by assimilation of es- 
tablished doctrine rather than by the 


declaration of new ideas. Major 
Hine’s statement of the practice and 
principles of the “unit system,” pre- 
sented first serially and then assem- 
bled in a volume under the title 
Modern Organization (The Engineer- 
ing Magazine), affords the first com- 
plete view of a philosophy of indus- 
trial management which has hereto- 
fore been seen only in glimpses. It 
stands now as a type of the most 
lately recognized school of industrial 
thought—the “school of suggestion.” 

Four Doctrinal Schools—With the 
definition of this theory the older sys- 
tems appear in somewhat different 
relations from those heretofore re- 
alized, and the classification proposed 
a year ago (AMERICAN YEAR BOOK, 
1911, p. 728) must be modified. In 
the newer and broader vision we 
might identify the four schools of 
industrial thought thus: 

(1) Coercive; the old order under 
which employer and employee, either 
individually or in their organizations, 
match force against force. 

(2) Incentive; including the pre- 
mium systems of Halsey, Rowan, 
Ross, and others, in which an in- 
creased reward, voluntarily offered 
for voluntary inerease of output, 
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stimulates the workman to such 
greater productivity as his will de- 
termines and his. opportunities per- 
mit. 

(3) Scientific; represented typically 
by the systems of Taylor and Gantt, 
and in part by Emerson and Gil- 
breth, the management now co- 
operating in standardizing conditions 
and operations, preparing schedules, 
providing instruction, and so opening 
new possibilities for increased output 
by betterment of conditions that are 
beyond the workman’s own control; 
the stimulus of increased reward pro- 
portioned to the increased output be- 
ing still retained. 

(4) Suggestive; represented typi- 
cally by Hine’s unit system and ap- 
pearing largely also in Carpenter’s 
committee system, Emerson’s  effi- 
ciency doctrine, and much of Gil- 
breth’s field system. ‘The character- 
istic is the giving to both officers and 
employees of new vision of their 
duties, responsibilities, and relations 
to the outcome of the work as a 
whole, by measures which seem rather 
slight, materially speaking, but which 
operate on the imagination and the 
emotions and are akin to mental sug- 
gestion rather than to technical in- 
struction or money reward. 

Reactionary Tendencies—A part 
from Major Hine’s work, the views 
defined in print during 1912 have 
been, in part at least, reactionary. 
This is more noticeable, because ac- 
tion, expressed by introduction of 
more efficient and more scientific 
management, as already said has been 
decidedly progressive. Possibly a po- 
litical setting and purpose has given 
undue importance to some of the pro- 
nouncements of the year. 

Those in the latter class most 
widely noticed are the House of Rep- 
resentatives Report No. 403 on the 
“Taylor and Other Systems of Shop 
Management,” by Messrs. W. B. Wil- 
son, William C. Redfield, and John 
Q. Tilson; and Senate Report No. 930, 
on “Systems of Shop Management,” 
by Mr. Roth, accompanying Bill S. 
6,172 by Mr. Poindexter “To Regu- 
late the Method of Directing the 
Work of Government Employees.” 
The former, though blowing both hot 
and cold, sums up a sort of Scotch’ 
verdict of “not proven” as concerns 


the merit of any of the “systems” it 
inaccurately lists, although with the 
exception of time-study it approves 
most of the technical elements of sci- 
entific management. ‘The latter re- 
port brings a particularly hostile ar- 
raignment of Taylor’s Shop Manage- 
ment to the support of a bill which 
makes it unlawful for any person 
having charge of the work of any 
employee of the United States Gov- 
ernment to make a time-study of the 
operations performed by that em- 
ployee, or to pay any premium or 
bonus or cash reward except for sug- 
gestions resulting in improvement or 
economy in the operation of the plant. 
While no legislation has resulted, 
these communications show an at- 
tempt to crystallize the opposition 
which has been aroused in certain fac- 
tions, at least, of organized labor. 
(See also XVII, Labor.) 

Books of the Year—Much more im- 
portant, because it is representative 
wholly of the mind of a thoroughly 
well-informed industrial manager, 
free from political bias or purpose, is 
The Human Factor in Works Man- 
agement, by James Hartness (Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Co.), announced by 
its publishers as “reactionary,” and 
intended to lay special emphasis on 
the proper use of the human being, 
the correct employment of mind and 
body, and the utilization of the value 
of habit, as essential to correct 
understanding of industrial econom- 
ies. It is perhaps not so much re- 
actionary as complementary to the 
doctrines of the scientific-management 
school. It points out broader psycho- 
logical concepts and principles than 
are commonly comprehended in the 
scientific doctrine of “standardiza- 
tion, systematization, and stimula- 
tion.” These principles, however, had 
been already recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the apostles of efficiency, 
even though they had not been in- 
eluded in the doctrine of scientific 
management. ' 

Psychological factors of manage- 
ment are emphasized again in Prof. 
Walter Dill Scott’s Increasing Human 
Dfficiency in Business (Macmillan), 
such influences as imitation, competi- 
tion, loyalty, concentration, habit, 
and relaxation being specifically con- 
sidered. In The Factory, by Jona- 
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than Thayer Lincoln (Houghton Mif- 
flin & Co.), the sociologic side of the 
question is put forward, with the pur- 
pose of promoting a better under- 
standing between employer and em- 
ployee. Perhaps the most interesting 
of all presentations of this side of 
industrial management, in the books 
of the year, is William C. Redfield’s 
The New Industrial Day (The Cen- 
tury Co.). It is written with full 
comprehension of the practical em- 
ployer’s point of view, with a broad 
grasp of economic conditions and 
laws, and with a deep sense of the 
worth of the man and the importance 
of conserving the human element. 

Reverting, on the other hand, to 
systematic argument of the technical 
phases of the Taylor system, we have 
Frank B. Gilbreth’s Primer of Scien- 
tific Management (D. Van Nostrand 
Co.), and Frederick Parkhurst’s Ap- 
plied Methods of Scientific Manage- 
ment (John Wiley & Sons), the for- 
mer devoted to definition of theory, 
using the catechetical form of ques- 
tion and answer; and the latter to’ 
definition of practice, by detailing the 
actual methods and measures em- 
ployed in introducing the system into 
a New Jersey machine shop. Still 
another line of approach is followed 
in William Duane Ennis’s Works 
Management (McGraw-Hill Book 
Co.), which follows generally the sys- 
tematie study of industrial organiza- 
tion in the order of its evolution 
during the last two decades, and at- 
tempts to present comparatively some 
features of the principal philosophies 
of management. 

Trend of Investigation.—In current 
periodical literature the most inter- 
esting tendency discernible is toward 
the deduction and establishment of 
underlying and permanent principles 
of organization, administration, and 
management. Some of these studies 
appear to be taking concrete practi- 
cal form, and their presentation is 
likely to be the salient feature of ‘the 
literature of the subject during the 
coming year. 


Societies.—Institutionally, the rec- 
ord made a year ago should be sup- 
plemented by noting the organization 
of the Society to Promote the Science 
of Management, which was organized 
just before the close of the year 1911, 
and enlists about 100 members de- 
voted to the promotion of the prin- 
ciples laid down by Frederick W. 
Taylor. Formal organization of the 
“Wfficiency Society” was not com- 
pleted until March, 1912, when about 
1,000 members were enrolled. The 
Committee appointed by the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Hngineers — 
on the Economic Administration of 
Industrial Establishments has been 
oceupied with an extended effort to 
secure actual data of achievement in 
increasing the efficiency of industrial 
management, and a report of their 
findings on “The Present State of the 
Art of Industrial Management” was 
presented at the annual meeting in 
December. This report, while it 
shows the influence of the prevailing 
tendeney of thought in defining, at 
the outset, fundamental principles of 
management (such as the division of 
labor and the transference of skill). 
appears thereafter to proceed on the 
assumption that there is some single 
“new element” in the art of manage- 
ment. With a vision apparently 
limited to papers which have been 
published in the Transactions of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, and dominated to a large ex- 
tent by influences springing out of 
controversies over the Taylor system, 
it passes, perhaps unconsciously, into 
an argumentative presentation of the 
doctrine of so-called “scientific man- 
agement,” rather than into a com- 
prehensive survey of the existing 
state of the art. It forms, neverthe- 
less, the basis of a discussion from 
which, eventually, the actual and 
relative importance of the various 
philosophies, and the extent to which 
they have influenced thought and 
practice in industrial management, 
may be more correctly and clearly 
determined. 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF METALS AND ALLOYS 
James S. MaceGRecor . 


Cold Working.—The cold working|rolling, or drawing has long been 
of metals and alloys by hammering, | known to alter their physical proper- 
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ties, the principal effects being an 
inerease in the value of the elastic 
limit and ultimate resistance at the 
expense of ductility. W. R. Webster 
(Trans. Int. Assn. for Testing Mater- 
ials, Vol. II, No. 13, 1912) reports 
a very comprehensive series of ex- 
periments conducted upon aluminium 
bronze, monel metal, silver, copper, 
and brass. The characteristics of 
the curves plotted from the results 
of these experiments are quite sim- 
ilar. All show a progressive increase 
in ultimate resistance and a progres- 
sive decrease in elongation and reduc- 
tion of area with increasing per- 
centages of reduction by rolling. 
Although the results given have ref- 
erence to specimens in which the re- 
duction was effected by rolling only, 
Mr. Webster states that the prelim- 
inary experiments which he has ‘con- 
ducted where a given reduction was 
obtained by hammering and drawing, 
give practically identical results with 
those obtained by rolling. 
Corrosion.—Electrochemical re- 
searches relating to the corrosion of 
metals and alloys have proved the 
existence of differences of potential 
between electrodes of one and the 
same metal when subjected to vari- 
able conditions of stress or when 
given different heat treatments. W. 
Spring (Bulletin de V’Acad. Royal de 
Belgique; Classe de Sciences, No. 
12.1066) shows that by taking a cold- 
rolled bar of metal which was in a 
condition of high internal stress, cut- 
ting it in two, annealing one-half to 
relieve these internal stresses and 
then forming a cell of the two halves 
by placing them in an electrolite, he 
could obtain an electric current, the 
annealed half of the bar forming the 
cathode. Other experiments have 
proved the same electrochemical prin- 
ciple to be true in reference to several 
other metals, notably tin and lead. 
The conclusion is therefore reached 
that generally any metal in a meta- 
stable condition, will in contact with 
an electrolite tend to recover in an 
accelerated degree its stable form. 
It is further stated that even sim- 
ple contact with the stable form will 
have the same effect. No stressed 
metal can be assumed to be in a 
state of complete stability and con- 
sequently corrosion and fatigue are 


always induced to a more or less de- 
gree by the agency above cited. 

The Constitution of Cast Iron and 
the Effects of Superheated Steam.— 
William Campbell and John Glass- 
ford have conducted at Columbia 
University, investigations to ascer- 
tain (1) the nature of corrosion, (2) 
why some cast irons corrode while 
others do not, and (3) how corrosion 
can be minimized. Specimens taken 
from a superheater showed oxidation 
following planes of graphite plates. 
Specimens with successive incre- 
ments of silicon ranging from white 
cast iron to cast iron with 5.5 per 
cent. of that element, as well as 
malleable iron and medium carbon 
steel, were placed in superheated 
steam at 425 deg. C. and 95 Ib. pres- 
sure for a period of from 30 to 90 
days. A similar series were also 
heated in air to 425 deg. C. and cooled 
72 times. The white cast iron and 
steel showed only surface oxidation. 
Cast iron low in silicon showed 
slight penetration of oxidation fol- 
lowing graphite plates. The depth 
of penetration of oxidation increased 
with increase silicon content and the 
specimen with 5.5 per cent. silicon 
was completely altered in the super- 
heated steam treatment. Surface oxi- 
dation only was obtained as a result 
of cooling air. 

Other findings in connection with 
the investigation were as follows: 
white cast iron, malleable cast iron 
and steel show surface oxide stain 
only when subjected to superheated 
steam. Gray cast iron up to 0.95 
per cent. silicon shows the same sur- 
face oxidation with slight penetra- 
tion following graphite plates, the 
depth of penetration increasing with 
increasing silicon content. 

Effect of High Temperatures on the 
Physical Properties of Some Alloys. 
—A paper by I. M. Bregowsky and 
S. W. Spring (Trans. Int. Assn. for 
Testing Materials, Vol. Il, No. 13, 
1912) is of interest because of the 
wide range of commercial and rolled 
metals tested, and also because the 
tests covered the effects of high tem- 
partures upon the strength and elas- 
tic qualities under torsional stresses. 
As these values are among the first 
or their kind ever published a few 
of the results are given herewith: 
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ToRSIONAL RESISTANCE, 


Nixamnia See INCH-POUNDS 
At Elastie Limit |At Ultimate Load 
DOPAC COREG s/o ray calcite inert nieve of cerrals. oe 75 26,000 63,000 
375 9,000 36,000 
600 4,000 9,000 
Parsons Manganese Bronze.......... 75 22,500 62,000 
875 14,000 39,000 
600 4,500 9,500 
O. H. Machinery Steel.............- 75 25,000 59,000 
375 10,000 50,000 
600 8,000 34,000 


Repeated Stress Testing.—J. B. 
Kommers (Trans. Int. Assn. for Test- 
ing Materials, Vol. II, No. 13, 1912) 
has conducted an investigation on 
the endurance of various metals un- 
der repeated stresses covering test- 
ing methods and results obtained 
with the Landgraf Turner machine. 
He points out, among other things: 
(1) the importance of the proper 
deflection of the specimen under test; 
(2) the fact that impact as induced 
by the machine has little effect on 
results; (3) that an increase in the 
speed of application of reversal of 
stress has a slight influence tending 
to reduce the number of reversals 
that the specimen will stand; (4) 
that the condition of the surface of 
the specimen has a marked influence 
on results; polished and ground 
specimens standing a greater number 
of reversals than specimens of the 
same material not so prepared. This 
last observation is an extremely im- 
portant one. 

Strain.—The determination of the 
true elastic limit of metals is at 
present a very tedious time-consum- 
ing operation. That specimens sub- 
jected to tensile stresses absorb heat 
up to their elastic limit and evolve 
heat after that limit is passed has 
been known for some time, but no 
practical use has been made of this 
knowledge. T. R. Lawson and J. A. 
Clapp report a series of experiments 
now being conducted at the Rensse- 
laer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. 
Y., in which the junction of a ther- 
mo-couple is attached to the speci- 
‘men under test, the terminals being 
connected to a sensitive galvanome- 
ter, thermal changes in the speci- 
men under stress thus being recorded. 
Some 50 experiments have been made 
so far. Among the metals and alloys 
experimented upon are, rivet steel, 


medium steel, chrome vanadium steel, 
gray cast iron, copper, red and yel- 
low brass, and phosphor bronze. The 
experiments show promise of posi- 
tive results and will be of great 
assistance in developing a method 
for the easy and rapid determination 
of the true elastic limit of the metals 
and alloys. 

White Metals——An elaborate series 
of tests on anti-friction alloys with 
a view of developing tests for de- 
tecting their adaptability for anti- 
friction purposes is reported by Nino 
Pecoraro. These tests were conduct- 
ed at the Metrical Laboratory of 
the Arsenal at Spezia. They were 
divided into two groups, the first 
group containing alloys of copper, 
tin, antimony, lead, and zine with 
small quantities of iron. The tem- 
perature of fusion was shown to have 
a marked influence on the coefficient 
of friction. The most favorable fusion 
temperatures being given for the al- 
loys studied. Hammering was shown 
to be detrimental to most alloys the 
effect being to increase the friction 
coefficient. Compression tests were 
conducted, their function being to 
ascertain the unit loads the alloys 
could stand without suffering undue 
deformation. Abrasion tests for as- 
certaining the life of the alloy, al- 
though costly and consuming much 
time, were made. Hardness tests 
which can be easily and rapidly made 
may be substituted with a fair de- 
gree of accuracy for the abrasion 
tests. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
FOR TESTING MATERIALS 


BRADLEY STOUGHTON 


The International Association for 
Testing Materials meets every three 
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years in a congress devoted to the 
presentation and discussion of tech- 
nical papers on the science and art 
of testing materials, on the properties 
of materials, and on specifications for 
materials. The last previous congress, 
the fifth, was held at Copenhagen, 
Denmark, in 1909. At the close of 
that Congress the Association chose 
Charles B. Dudley, of Altoona, Pa., 
as its president, and appointed the 
United States as the place for the 
sixth Congress, to be held in 1912. 
Upon the lamented death of Dr. Dud- 
ley, in 1909, Prof. Henry M. Howe 
became acting president. 

The preparations for the sixth 
Congress were taken in hand by the 
American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, which is affiliated with the In- 
ternational Association for Testing 
Materials. That society established 
an organizing committee, and through 
this latter a working body, the ex- 
ecutive committee, to make the prep- 
arations. Under the auspices of the 
executive committee, also, the Ameri- 
ean contributions to the technical 
program of the Congress were brought 
together, publication, however, being 
done by the central office in Vienna. 

The Congress convened in New York 
Sept. 2-7, and after its close an offi- 


;cial tour was made to Washington, 
| Pittsburgh, Niagara Falls, and other 
jeities. The programme contained in all 
153 papers on iron, steel, other mei- 
als and alloys, cement, stone, paints, 
road materials, woods, oils, explosives, 
rubber, glass, stresses, strain’, tests, 
testing methods and machines, speciii- 
cations, ete. Every paper was in 
print, and some printed in two or 
more languages, and in the hands of 
the members at the time of the meet- 
ing; most of them were distributed 
several weeks ahead of the meeting. 
An abstract of all papers, printed in 
| English, French and German, was in 
| the hands of all members to facilitate 
| discussion. 

To discuss these papers more than 
600 scientists assembled from 20 dii- 
ferent countries of Europe, Asia, 
North and South America and Aus- 
tralia. Nineteen foreign governments 
and 82 foreign institutions, scientifie, 
| technical and learned, were repre- 
sented by official delegates, and 33 
United States institutions were simi- 
|larly represented. The Congress was 
| divided into three sections which held 
sessions simultaneously, and this pro- 
| cedure made possible devoting a total 
|of 51 hours to discussing the 153 


| papers. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTURE AND MARINE ENGINEERING 


DANIEL 


Progress of the Year.—The year 
1912 has been one full of interest 
for Naval Architects and Marine En- 
gineers. The near approach of com- 
pletion of the Panama Canal has 
acted as a stimulus for the construc- 
tion of vessels of all kinds; moreover, 
the general financial condition of the 
country has been healthy, and con- 
sequently more new enterprises have 
been undertaken. The lamentable 
disaster resulting in the loss of the 
Titanic has drawn attention to the 
necessity of better safeguarding those 
that travel by water, and has result- 
ed in improvement in the design and 
equipment of vessels. The success of 
oil as a fuel for marine and station- 
ary engines has been a stimulus to 
shipbuilding, by making necessary a 
larger fleet of oil-carrying vessels 
— bring ‘this product to ‘the mar- 


H. Cox 


Measures for Safeguarding Life at 
Sea—tThe loss of the Titanic by eol- 
lision with an iceberg, resulting in 
the destruction of this magnificent 
| vessel, and an appalling loss of hu- 
man life, was a shock not only to the 
public at large, but to the designers 
and operators of ocean-going vessels 
throughout the world. Boards of in- 
vestigation composed of eminent men 
familiar with the building, operation 
and navigation of vessels met in ‘the 
United States and abroad, and re- 
viewed the situation with the utmost 
eare. Although the Titanic was con- 
sidered to be one of the most ‘perfect 
examples of the skill of the naval 
architect and shipbuilder, was re- 
: to be unsinkable, and to have 
the most modern equipment of life- 
saving devices, the fact of her sink- 


ing within a few hours of the colli- 


sion, and the small percentage 


So al a Reese a Rie SS alae 
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passengers and crew saved, although 
the sea was calm (practically all on 
board would undoubtedly have been 
lost had a heavy sea been running 
at the time of the accident), was an 
object lesson not to be disregarded. 
As a material result, innumerable 
suggestions were made, many being 
found impracticable, but some easy 
of application and undoubtedly of 
value. Among the most important 
results may be mentioned: 

(1) A more careful consideration 
of the watertight subdivision of ves- 
sels, by increasing the number and 
altering the disposition of the water- 
tight bulkheads, and by increasing 
the extent and depth of the inner 
bottom in the larger vessels, carry- 
ing this method of protection to a 
considerable height above the water 
line. 

(2) Much more stringent require- 
ments as to the number of boats and 
life rafts to be carried, together with 
more efficient means of transferring 
them from the vessel to the water 
promptly and with safety. 

(3) A complete revision of the 
requirements as to the navigation 
and operation of seagoing vessels, not 
only bearing upon the standard of 
efficiency of officers and crew, their 
familiarity with and knowledge of 
the operation of the life-saving ap- 
pliances on the vessels manned by 
them, but also regulating the courses 
to be followed at certain seasons so 
as to avoid the dangerous ice zone, 
even at the loss of record-breaking 
transatlantic passage, the craze for 
which, undoubtedly, more than any 
other circumstance, was the cause of 
the loss of the Titanic. 

(4) Regulations requiring the in- 
stallation of efficient wireless equip- 
ment on all ocean-going passenger 
vessels and further requiring a suf- 
ficient operative force to insure 
prompt and efficient continuous wire- 
less service, the absolute necessity 
of this having been forcibly illus- 
trated by the fact that the one wire- 
_ less operator on the only vessel that 
was near enough the Titanic to reach 
her in time to be of material as- 
sistance was on the point of leaving 
his post after a long tour of duty, 
and had the distress signal not been 
received before he left his instrument 
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the call for assistance would not 
have been received at all. 

(5) An inereased interest in the 
development and use of all apparatus 
of every kind calculated to promote 
safety, such as submarine-bell sig- 
nalling system, efficient watertight 
doors, wireless telegraphy, fog sig- 
nalling, and the increased use of 
searchlights. All these matters are 
being given careful consideration in 
new construction, and many existing 
vessels have been altered at large ex- 
pense to meet the new demands, not 
only in those directions where gov- 
ernmental requirements have directed 
such reforms, but where the vessel 
owners have seen that improvements 
were desirable. (See also I, The 
Titanic Disaster.) 

Shipbuilding—The shipyards 
throughout the country have for the 
first time in many years been well 
supplied with work, and most of the 
yards have contracts under way that 
will keep them busy for at least a 
year to come. Much of the new ton- 
nage has been ordered as a direct 
result of the desire to take advan- 
tage of the interoceanic commerce 
that will follow the opening of the 
Panama Canal, but other causes have 
also contributed to this activity. 
The general business condition of the 
country has been good, which has 
meant more freight to move by 
water; this has called for more coast- 
wise freight and passenger vessels, 
and has kept the harbor towing 
and lighterage companies so busy 
that they have been forced to add to 
their floating equipment; many new 
companies have entered into this 
field. Also, the natural development 
of the country at large, consequent 
upon a period of prosperity has 
meant an increase in local passenger 
traffic from the various sea-port and 
lake centers, and many new passenger 
vessels have been put in service to 
take care of this increased travel by 
water. 

Yacht Building—This industry 
having been at a low ebb for several 
years, except in the direction of 
motor-boat building, now seems to 
reflect the general commercial activ- 
ity. A number of large steam yachts 
have been built, and the yacht build- 
ing yards are now busy with the 
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construction of many vessels of this | bine reduction gearing is under trial 


class, 
equipped to burn oil as fuel. 
construction of motor propelled 
yachts continues to show activity, 
although there is a gratifying incli- 
nation to avoid the use of gasoline 
engines of extremely large horse- 
power, a matter that was somewhat 
overdone in 1911. The construction 
of sailing yachts of all classes is 
unusually active, showing a great re- 
newal in the interest taken in this 
sport. 

Marine Engineering—The use of 
fuel oil for firing marine boilers has 
largely increased during the past 
twelve months. The Navy Depart- 
ment, after exhaustive tests, has defi- 
nitely committed itself to this sys- 
tem of firing for new battleships 
and destroyers. 
method of burning fuel oil has been 
determined to be that of mechanical 
atomization, the oil being pumped 
through burners so devised that it is 
delivered with a whirling motion in 
a cone of fine mist, the air supply 


being introduced around: the burners | 


and the amount delivered to each 
burner being capable of regulation. 
With the use of fuel oil a greater 
steaming radius is secured than with 
coal, more steam can be generated 


from a given boiler capacity, the 


boiler room force can be largely re- 
duced, and the full boiler power can 


be maintained indefinitely. The ques- | 


tion of the supply of fuel oil, how- 
ever, is a subject on which it is dif- 
ficult to get reliable information, and 
if it were not for uncertainty on this 


point, and on the probable future | 


price per gallon, it would seem that 
no intelligent vessel owner could af- 
ford to consider the use of coal. 
The design and method of construc- 
tion of the various types of turbines 
have received careful attention, which 
has resulted in marked increase in 
economy and ease of repair. Tur- 


The most approved | 


most of which are to bejin this country with results said to 
The |be encouraging. Electrie propulsion 


on a large scale has been given care- 
ful investigation, the electricity being 
produced by steam-driven turbo-gen- 
erators, and passed through motors 
|directly attached to the shafts. 
|Greater economy, saving in weight 
and centralizing of control of prime 
movers are the advantages claimed, 
land as a vessel of large dimensions 
with this method of propulsion is 
now being built for the Navy, the 
matter will soon be put to a practi- 
cal test. (See also XII, The Navy.) 

Possibly more interest, the world 
over, is taken in the progress of 
design and manufacture of internal- 
combustion engines using heavy oil 
as fuel, than in any other matter 
relating to marine engineering. The 
|manufacture of the most widely 
known engines of this class, the Die- 
sel engines of various types, has re- 
|ceived for a number of years careful 
attention on the Continent, has re- 
cently been actively taken up in 
Great Britain, and finally in the 
| United States, where, owing to the 
,more favorable situation as regards 
‘coal supply, the necessity for a 
change in fuel was not so imperative. 
| Although many foreign-built vessels 
of large size and high powers en- 
|gined with Diesel motors have been 
in active use, some of them in regu- 
lar trans-Atlantic service for some 
| time, in this country, outside of the 
|more recent submarines and a few 
}commercial installations of small 
/horse power, nothing of note has as 
yet been accomplished. The recent 
|order placed by the Navy Depart- 
ment for a submarine tender, to be 
|driven by a Diesel engine of 1,000 
h. p., is a proof of its interest and 
| confidence in this new development. 
|The performance of this vessel will 
ibe noted with great interest. (See 
[also Mechanical Engineering, supra.) 


ENGINEERING EDUCATION 
Henry H. Norris 


Purpose.—There seems to be a gen- 
eral opinion among educators con- 
nected with technical schools that the 
purpose of these schools is not pri- 
marily to fit students for immediate 
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usefulness in the industries, but 
rather to give them such training in 
the fundamentals of literature, science 
and the useful arts that they shall be- 
come thorough, self-reliant, original 
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and progressive. The division be- 
tween technical and vocational schools 
is becoming more distinctly marked 
year by year. This division of the 
field permits the technical schools to 
devote themselves more directly. to 
accomplishing their real purpose than 
they were able to do formerly. 

Courses of Instruction—The num- 
ber of courses offered in technical 
schools is great and increasing. All 
are founded on a more or Jess uniform 
basis of science, mathematics, me- 
chanics and drawing, specialization 
coming in general only in the last 
year or two of the courses. The 
standard length of an engineering 
course is four years, but in a few 
eases it is three, and in an increasing 
number, five. The tendency to 
lengthen the course, and this is now 
quite marked, is due to a demand for 
more room for the so-called cultural 
subjects, such as economies, language 
(especially English) and _ history. 
Complaints from employers of tech- 
nieal graduates indicate a lack of 
general education on the part of 
these graduates, evidenced particu- 
larly by inability to express thoughts 
clearly and coherently. This lack is 
recognized by the technical schools; 
and, while passing on much of the 
blame to lower-grade schools, they are 
endeavoring to meet the objections by 
removing the cause. This requires 
more time than the four-year course 
affords. The state-supported colleges 
are spending increasing amounts of 
money on technical education. There 
is a resulting tendency of students to 
get their education in their home 
schools rather than to flock to the 
older special schools. As a result the 
pressure on the latter has been some- 
what relieved and there is more op- 
portunity to consider their educa- 
tional problems more carefully. Ap- 
parently for the first time there 
appear to be accommodations for 
students in technical courses equal 
to the demand. 

Entrance Requirements.—W hile 
there is as yet no generally-accepted 
entrance standard, there are two gen- 
eral tendencies evident; first, to in- 


jerease the requirements to the Car- 
‘negie Foundation standard, and, sec- 
jond, to specify only fundamental re- 
quirements, encouraging students to 
| broaden their general culture in the 
‘secondary schools. The recommenda- 
‘tions of the Society for the Promotion 
of Engineering Education standing 
committee on entrance requirements 
jinelude the following, of which at 
‘least 14 units should be required: 
|Mathematics, elementary and ad- 
vanced algebra, plane and solid ge- 
ometry, plane trigonometry; science, 
chemistry, physics, botany, zodlogy, 
physical geography; language, Eng- 
lish, French, German, Spanish, Latin; 
history, ancient, modern European, 
English, American. The schools are 
coming to these standards as rapidly 
as possible, as many units as 15 be- 
ing required in some cases. During 
the year the School of Mines in Co- 
lumbia University was made strictly 
a graduate school. 

Future Problems.—As already sug- 
jgested, the main problem is to in- 
crease the cultural content of the 
courses without unnecessarily in- 
creasing the expense to the student, 
already heavily burdened. It may be 
possible so to improve the efficiency 
of instruction that the courses need 
not be lengthened. Leading educators 
are studying the principles of scien- 
tific management with a view to ap- 
plying them to college administration. 
With the present methods, technical 
graduates must spend a year or two 
after graduation in acquiring experi- 
ence before they are ready for respon- 


sible work. Some critics claim that 
this probationary period should be 
unnecessary and is a reflection on 
educational practice. While not ac- 
cepting the conclusion as generally 
correct, educators are giving this 
criticism careful consideration. An- 
other problem is in connection with 
the engineering degrees. At present 
the number of degrees granted is 
legion and their character diversified. 
At least 80 engineering degrees are 
granted. This condition is ludicrous 
and must be changed in the near 
future. 
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MATHEMATICS 
E. B. Witson 


Henri Poincaré.—If, at the begin- 
ning of the year 1912, the question 
had been asked, “Who is the great- 
est living mathematician?”, the re- 
ply would have been unanimous and 
unhesitating: Henri Poincaré. At 
present the question can no longer 
be answered;, opinion would be too 
evenly divided among a number of 
peers. Poincaré is dead; no mathe- 
matician now towers above all his 
confréres. We have to go back many 
a decade and we may have to go for- 
ward many another before we find 
anybody so clearly outclassing all 
his contemporaries. It is therefore 
the death of Poincaré on July 17 
which marks the most notable and 
the most lamentable event of the 
year in the world of pure mathe- 
matics, of mathematical physics, and 
of mathematical astronomy. As a 
great mathematician’s work is more 
or less ahead of his time, as it can 
best be judged only after it has been 
left for others to carry on, and as it 
really attains its fullest life only 
when it has thus become the thought 
and inspiration of many followers, 
we may in this exceptional year best 
represent the thought of mathemati- 
cians by lingering over the life and 
work of Poincaré. 

Poincaré was born 


at Nancy, 
France, April 29, 1854. 


He entered 


* the Ecole Polytechnique, Paris, in 


1873, and the Ecole des Mines, Paris, 
in 1875. He took his rank as “Ingé- 
nieur ordinaire des Mines” in 1879, 
and in the same year also obtained 
his doctorate in mathematics from 
the University of Paris. 


, Public Instruction and entered uni- 


versity teaching, first at Caen and 
then in 1881 at Paris, where he re- 
mained till his death. As his genius 
worked itself out, he was the con- 
stant recipient of distinctions at 
home and from abroad—prizes, med- 
als, government appointments, hon- 
orary doctorates and honorary mem- 
bership in learned societies. In 1908 
he was elected one of the forty im- 
mortals of the Académie Franeaise, 
probably the highest honor that can 
come to a French mathematician. 

It is difficult to say whether the 
most remarkable thing about Poin- 
caré’s work is its profundity or its 
wide range. For he contributed vital 
researches to pure mathematics in 
analysis (function theory and differ- 
ential equations), in algebra, and in 
geometry, extending our knowledge 
to new domains and elaborating it in 
older fields. His investigations in 
mechanics, especially in celestial me- 
chanics, are of the highest order, and 
it was for these that he received the 
gold medal of the Royal Astronomi- 
cal Society, London, in 1900. On 
mathematical physics he published a 
long series of treatises, for the most 
part reports of his lectures at the 
Sorbonne, and a large number of 
original articles. His genius and ver- 
satility, like Helmholtz’s, was in no 


| way better shown than by the fresh- 


ness and vigor with which he at- 
tacked the newest problems and ex- 
pounded the latest views—the theory 


of wireless telegraphy, the principle 


of relativity, the hypothesis of en- 


After only |ergy-quanta, all of them topics of 


a few months’ duty as engineer in|the last six or eight years only. 
the public service, he was placed at| Finally in philosophy, especially the 


the disposition of the Minister of’ philosophy of science, his work was ; 
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broad, mature, and incisive; he may y¥ |general pela addressed by 
indeed be ranked with William jeminent mathematicians, selected well 
dames as a founder of pragmatism, | in advance by the committee of or- 
and his beoks, Science and Hypoth- ganization of the Congress, and 
esis, Value of Science, Science and | charged with the presentation of 
Method, in the original and in be ‘some particular topic upon which 


rious: translations, have brought his 
mighty intellect to the service and | 
instruction of a numerous non-mathe- 
matical public. 

The late Sir George Darwin, presi- 
dent of the International Congress 
of Mathematicians, in his address at 


the opening meeting, expressed Very | 
well the general view when, after | 


to the diversity of mathe 
matieal research and the ineompe 
tency of any living man to. under- 
stand all its various branches, he 
paid this tribute to Poincaré: 


Up to a few weeks ago there was 


ene man who alone of all mathema- 
ticians might have occupied the place 
which I hold without misgivings as to 
his fitmess: I mean Henri Poincaré. 
- . . Jt brings vividly bome to me 
bow ereat 2 man he was when I reflect 


that to ome incompetent to appreciate 


fally one-half of his work yet he ap 
pears as a star of the first magnitude. | 


The Intermational Congress of 
noteworthy mathematical event of | 
the year was the fifth of the quad- 


meeting 

England. Aug. 22-7. 
ing was at Rome. the next will be 
at Stoekholm. There were present 


about 500 mathematicians, a 


ing 27 
rally. 

from the British Isles {about one- 
half}, but aiter the United Kingdom 


different countries. Na 


tm 
Lad 
Ce 


mathematical phys- | 
astronomy. and {b)} economics, 

statistics; IV, {a) philos- | 
history of mathematies, and | 
mathematical instruction. To 
eo — 100 pa- 


D 


i 


representing, their most Te 


Tear tien esos ay addition to 


there were | 


a 


the greatest attendance was 


'they were especially fit to speak. 
'From our own country Prof. E. W. 
‘Brown (¥ale} gave a lecture on “Pe- 
\riodicity im the Solar System,” and 
'Prof. M. Bécher (Harvard) one on 
‘“Boundary Problems im One Dimen- 
sion.” 

Qne value of these congresses is 
to get mathematicians together for 
‘mutual influence and interchange of 
iviews. The participants must feel, 
however, that the elaborate sectional 

es are somewhat of a hin- 


Pp : 
-drance to this intercourse; for the 


‘tendency to imcrease the number of 
ed lectures is apparent, and 
‘should be encouraged. Another use 
of the congresses is to organize com- 
mittees to investigate questions of 
international interest. The commit- 
‘tee on mathematical instruction ap- 
‘pointed at Rome in 1908 (see 
Awerican YEsR Boor, 1910, p. 556) 
‘presented a collection of 280 reports, 
jmaking some 9,000 octavo pages, and 
jat its own request was continued in 
joffice to complete the work and re 
ipert in 1916. The directors of the 
| work were increased from three to 
|four by the addition of Prof. D. E. 
‘Smith (Teachers’ College, Columbia). 
| The committee on vectorial notations 
ihad apparently never set to work, 
and could make no report. 

Tt was a peculiar and valuable ex- 
}perience to have the Congress meet 
at Cambridge. England; for mathe 
‘maties at Cambridge differs from 
‘mathematics elsewhere. From New- 
ten’s time down to Maxwell’s and 
(on to the present day, Cambridge, 
'theugh graced with a number of emi- 
‘nent pure mathematicians. has al- 
}ways steed preéminent in the seien- 
tifie world and in the popular mind 


lfor mechanics and mathematical 
physies. The president of this Con- 
| gress, Sir George Darwin (who has 


|died since these lines were written), 
pooth ait the honorary president, Lord 
thema- | Rayleigh, are in the forefront of 
|mathematies in the Cambridge sense 
at the present time. Their influence 
and opinions, and those of their emi- 


: 
, 
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nent colleagues, Sir J. J. Thomson 
and Sir Joseph Larmor, M. P., must 
have been somewhat strange to the 
foreign mathematicians who gathered 
at Cambridge and who for the most 
part represented mathematics in the 
Continental and American sense of 
pure mathematics. A desideratum is 
the closing up or bridging over of 
the chasm between the pure and the 
applied mathematician. The Inter- 
national Congress at Cambridge ex- 
erted a beneficial influence towards 
the consummation of this end. 

In this connection the admirable 
address of Prof, C. Runge (Gé6ttin- 
gen) on the “Mathematical Training 
of the Physicist in the University” 


should be mentioned. He showed 
clearly that mathematicians do not 
construct their courses with suffi- 
cient attention to the needs of the 
future physicist and engineer, und 
that a reconstruction in their favor 
would not harm, but rather benefit, 
the young pure mathematician. An 
interesting feature of the Congress 
was the presence of Father Hagen, 
the Pope’s astronomer, who read a 
paper on the rotation of the earth; 
for, as evidence that the Papal ob- 
servatory is now bending its ener- 
|gies to the study of proofs of the 
earth’s rotation, this cannot but call 
to mind the indomitable Galileo’s 
E pur si muovel 
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Necrology.—Poincaré and Andre in 
France, Franklin-Adams, Cottam, 
Darwin and Lynn in England, Becker 
in Germany, and Boss, Von Vleck, 
Davidson and Lawrence Rotch in 
America comprise the loss by death 
sustained during the year. . 

Honors and Prizes.—The degree of 
Doctor of Science was conferred upon 
Backlund at Oxford and Frost at 
Cambridge. Schwarzschild was elect- 
ed to the Berlin Academy, and Ko- 
bold associate of the Royal Astronom- 
ical Society. Pickering was elected 
president of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, 
Dyson president of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society, and Hough president 
of the Royal Society of South Africa. 
The British Science Guild made a 

resentation of silver plate to Sir 
Norman and Lady Lockyer. The Cop- 
ley medal of the Royal Society was 
awarded to Sir George Darwin for 
his researches in astronomical evolu- 
tion, and the gold medal of the Royal 
Astronomical Society to Hinks for 
his determination of the solar paral- 
lax from observations of Eros. The 
prizes of the Paris Academy were 
awarded as follows: Lalande to L. 
Boss, Valz to Rambaud, Pontécoulant 
to Schulhof, and the Damoiseau prize 
divided among Millosevich, Witt, and 
Lagarde. 

Appointments.—H. T. Plummer has 
been appointed Astronomer Royal for 


(Ireland; Mascart, director at Lyons; 
and Bergstrand, director at Upsala; 
Nevill retires from Natal; and Gale 
succeeds Frost as editor of the As- 
trophysical Journal. 

Addresses.—The addresses of the 
year have been both numerous and 
important. Sir George Darwin lec- 
tured before the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain on the “Life and Work 
of Sir William Herschel”; Brown be- 
fore the International Congress of 
Mathematicians at Cambridge on “Re- 
searches on Periodicity in the Solar 
System”; S. P. Thompson on the 
“Status of Optical Science” before 
the Optical Convention; Wood on the 
“Study of Nature by Invisible Light,” 
with special reference to astronomy 
and physics; Michelson on “Recent 
, Progress in Spectroscopic Methods” ; 
‘while Turner gave the Halley Lec- 
‘ture on “The Stars in their Courses.” 

Instruments.—Wood by chemically 
depositing nickel on glass has origi- 
nated a type of reflector which ap- 
proaches the metallic speculum in its 
capacity for reflecting ultra-violet 
light. Konkoly describes the excel- 
lent instrumental equipment of the 
O-Gyalla Observatory. See considers 
a twelve-foot reflector among present 
possibilities, and shows how it could 
be used to good advantage in research 
on the Milky Way, whose depth he 
considers such that millions of years 
are required for light to span its im- 
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Hirayama has continued 
experiments with the photo- 
graphic transit, giving very accurate 
results. A new Hartmann spectro- 
comparator has been presented to the 
Cape Observatory by Sir David Gill. 
The Optical Convention appointed an 
able committee to inquire into prob- 
lems touching the improvement of 
optical instruments, especially those 
of the astronomer. 

Observatories—The Astronomical 
and Astrophysical Society of America 
met at Allegheny and Prof. E. C. 
Pickering was reélected president. 
The new Allegheny Observatory, of 
which Dr, Frank Schlesinger is di- 
rector, was dedicated Aug. 28, its 
principal instruments being a 30-in. 
reflector, memorial to Keeler, a for- 
mer director, and a 30-in. refractor, 
memorial to William Thaw, the fore- 
most patron of the Observatory. The 
address on this occasion was by 
Brashear. Perrine, director of the 
Argentine National Observatory, is to 
have a 60-in. reflector, located in the 
mountains to the west of Cordova. 
The observatory at Hem (Nord) un- 
der the directorship of Jonckheere be- 
comes affiliated with the University 
of Lille. The work of a large num- 
ber of observatories is summarized in 
the Vierteljahrsschrift of the Astro- 
nomische Gesellschaft, and translated 
in the monthly issues of the Observa- 
tory. At Greenwich a noteworthy ad- 
vance has been made in abridging the 
annual publication by the omission 
of unnecessary details of observation. 
The Astronomical Society of Barce- 
lona held a very successful exhibition 
of objects and instruments pertaining 
to lunar research. The Carnegie In- 
stitution appropriated about $31,000 
for the work of precision in charge of 
L. Boss, and $136,000 for the Mt. 
Wilson Solar Observatory, which now 
has four highly effective telescopes 
fully equipped and in use. A new 
observatory is proposed for Grouse 
Mountain, B. C. 

The Sun.—Having passed the epoch 
of. minimum spot activity the sun has 
now entered’ upon a renewal. The 
Cape of Good Hope Observatory has 
helped out with photographs of the 
sun on 293 days, to complete the 
Slo- 
cum spectroheliographed a very in- 
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teresting solar prominence, showing 
clearly its rapid dissolution. Ever- 
shed and Ricco continue their records 
of solar prominences visually. Very 
interesting investigations are in 
progress relating to solar influence on, 
the weather, the details of which are 
not yet fully worked out, although 
sympathetic periods of oscillation of 
four, 11, and 35 years are now rec- 
ognized as existent between the sun 
and the earth. Dorno’s painstaking 
observations of solar radiation from 
the summit of Davos have been pub- 
lished in full. Nicholson suggests a 
theory of the coronal spectrum in ac- 
cord with recent theories of the 
emission of energy. 
Eclipses—Discussion of the an- 
cient Babylonian eclipses is renewed 
by Nevill, who assigns to one record- 
ed on a British museum tablet the 
remote date of June 5, 1217 B. C, 
Todd investigates the tracks of all to- 
tal eclipses visible in Brazil for two 
and a half centuries (1912-2162). 
Wittram has discussed the stellar 
oceultations during the total lunar 
eclipse of Nov. 16, 1910. The eclipse 
of the sun on April 17 turned out to 
be a very important event, both be- 
cause of the nearly ideal weather 
conditions and of the location of its. 
central track through Madeira, Por- 
tugal, Spain, France, Belgium, and 
Germany. It proved actually total 
in northern Spain for a second or 
less, though in France and beyond 
totality was gradually merged into 
annularity. ‘The corona was that of 
the minimum sun-spot type, and was. 
seen to extend in an ecliptic band for 
2.5 solar diameters. Mercury and 
Venus were visible, but no stars. 
Many observations were made for the 
better ascertaining of the moon’s 
diameter and position. The observa- 
tories of Belgium, France, and Spain 
issued excellent memoirs on the con- 
ditions precedent to the eclipse. Hun- 
dreds of photographs have given defi- 
nite data as to the mountain irregu- 
larities on the edge or limb of the 
moon. The event was particularly 
improved in the opportunity afforded 
for spectrum photographs, showing 
the composition of the layers of the 
solar atmosphere; and it has become 
evident that spectroscopic work need 
not wait for totality, but can be very 
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effectively prosecuted during annular 
eclipses and partial eclipses of large 
phase. Many successful kinetograph 
films were for the first time secured, 
having an important bearing on the 
study of Baily’s beads; also a diri- 
gible balloon was first employed in 
eclipse observation, from which the 
lunar shadow was seen as a darkish 
spot about two miles in diameter 
swiftly traversing the landscape. The 
long electric waves used in wireless 
telegraphy were found to travel bet- 
ter during the darkness of the eclipse 
than in the day time. In spite of 
unfavorable weather chances, Eng- 
lish, French, Argentine, and Chilian 
expeditions took the field for the to- 
tal eclipse visible near Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Oct. 10. They were provided 
with abundant equipment for study- 
ing the corona and its spectrum. The 
Brazilian Government appropriated 
$23,000 for the reception and enter- 
tainment of the visiting expeditions. 
Rain frustrated their efforts in Bra- 
zil, but the eclipse was observed in 
Quito. 

The Earth.—Wegener finds an at- 
mosphere of perceptible density at 
heights exceeding 300 miles, in which 
an unknown gas exists similar to co- 
ronium in the sun, and which he 
terms “geocoronium.” Humphreys 
finds a possible explanation for the 
earthlight, or brightness of the mid- 
night sky exclusive of star light, in 
bombardment of the outer atmosphere 
by fine meteoric material. Arrhenius 
states his views as to the evolution 
of planetary atmospheres, and, apply- 
ing his theory to the case of the 
earth, 
temperature and climate. For Venus 
he would reject a long-period rota- 
tion, and for Mars he finds a tem- 
perature of 30 deg. below zero. Al- 
brecht presents the international re- 
sults for variation of latitude, the 
eurve of departure from mean posi- 
tion now coiling up again since 1911. 
Jamaica has adopted eastern stand- 
ard time; and the question of calen- 
dar reform continues to be much dis- 
eussed, Russian interests and the 
Greek church appearing as the chief 
obstacles to the adoption of a world 
ealendar. 

The Moon.—Hinks derives a new 
value for the moon’s mass, 181.53 of 


accounts for oscillations of | 


the earth’s; and Wood, by combining 
photographs taken by light from 
three or more regions of the moon’s 
spectrum, shows how a science of lu- 
nar petrography may become possible. 

The Planets.—Sir George Darwin, 
in dealing with periodic orbits, ex- 
hibited many points of interest in the 
evolution of the solar system; as, for 
instance, how a large planet can ab- 
sorb its small neighbors and so clear 
a space in which to move about the 
sun. Struve finds the inclination of 
Mars’ equator to its orbit 25.2: deg., 
and the planet’s compression 1/190. 


The surface of the planet was criti- . 


cally studied by Jarry-Desloges and 
the staff of the Lowell Observatory. 
All the numerous detailed changes 
were reported. Variations in the 
brightness of Libya were quite 
marked and many canals were broad, 
diffuse, and pale. Several observers 
who saw canals failed to note their 
gemination. The south polar cap en- 
tirely vanished, but subsequently re- 
appeared. Mora calculates the cir- 
cumstances of the oppositions of Mars 
for the twentieth century. About 
twenty asteroids were discovered 
anew, some of which proved to be 
identical with bodies previously 
found. Metcalf discusses the asteroid 
problem in general. Leuschner has 
found the lost planet MT, a feat of 
mathematics comparable with the re- 
discovery of Ceres by Gauss a cen- 
tury ago. The period of MT proves 
to be in excess of four years, placing 
it almost as far out as Jupiter, with 
its aphelion more remote from the 
sun than Jupiter ever goes. It is a 
tiny body, not more than four or 
five miles in diameter, and the great 
eccentricity of its orbit brings it at 
intervals of about 13 years nearer 
the earth than any other member of 
the solar system, save the moon. The 
red spot on Jupiter has continued to 
drift rapidly westward in longitude, 
about 22,000 miles per year. Ac- 
cording to Denning it has exhibited 
curious eccentricities of motion, the 
longitude drift having lately ceased 
temporarily. Jarry-Desloges has ob- 
served many changes in the south- 
ern hemisphere of Saturn, and Tik- 
hoff secured some remarkable photo- 


graphs of this planet through color * 


screens. Slipher from spectrograms 
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of Uranus finds the rotation period of 


| the planet 10 hr. 50 min., and Berg- 


strand deduces a new value for the 
_planet’s figure and mass. Stratton 
investigates possible phase relations 
_ between the planets and sun-spot phe- 
' nomena, and Brown develops the 
' mathematical theory of libration in 
_ planetary and satellitic systems. 

Comets.—Borrelly, classifying the 
' discoveries of comets according to 
_ place, finds that of 376 discovered 
_ since the sixteenth century, 64 were 
found at Marseilles, 46 at Paris, Ge- 
neva, N. Y., taking third place with 
_ 26. The Tokio Observatory has pub- 
_ lished a memoir on Halley’s Comet 
_with 131 photographs (see also Crom- 


- melin in Mem, British Astronomical 


Association, XIX). Hoffmeister con- 
nects this comet with the May Aqua- 
Schwarzschild and Kron have 
investigated the distribution of 
brightness in the tail of this object. 
The great comet of the year was dis- 
- covered by Brooks. It exhibited lit- 


_ tle of interest till near perihelion, 


' when stiddenly it showed a spectacu- 
lar wealth of structure in the tail 
_ which was caught on a remarkable 
series of plates by Barnard. A very 
beautiful and conspicuous object, 
there was a striking reduction in the 
size of the comet’s head on approach- 
ing perihelion, probably due to in- 
_ ereased pressure of the sun’s light. 
Wright and others secured abundant 
photographic record of its spectrum. 
On one occasion examining it with 


_ the 40-in. telescope, Barnard says: 


The comet was several times larger 
than the field of view, with a small, 
_ strong ‘condensation, but no definite 
- nucleus. This view was a very im- 
_ pressive one. I do not know. any tele- 
scopic view of a comet that has pro- 


duced such an impression of immensity. 


It seemed as if one were (as he really 
was) looking deep down into an enor- 
sphere of ‘transparent vapor 
_ through which the distant stars were 
_ shining and in the center of which 
_ glowed a brighter condensation that 
_ Hluminated it. 


The comet’s spectrum was photv- 
graphed by Pluvinel, Baldet, Ifiguez, 
and many others. Gale’s comet 
' (1912 a) had a normal spectrum.and 
a short secondary tail at a .large 


(Schaumasse-Brooks) appears to be 
identical with that of ‘luttle (1858) — 
and Mechain (1790 ii). 

Brooks received the comet medal of 
the Astronomical Society of the Pa- 
cific, and Schaumasse the 74th award 
of the Donohoe comet medal. W. H. 
Pickering has published a very ex- 
tended statistical investigation of 
cometary orbits. 

Meteors.—Broch finds the mean 
height of Perseids 115 km., and the 
mean length of their path 72 km. 
Denning calls attention to the appa- 
rent extinction of this swarm in re- 
cent years. Farrington has classified 
125 stone meteorites from chemical 
analysis. E. Thomson has investi- 
gated the Diablo crater and adds the 
weight of his evidence that it was 
produced by a meteoric fall. Henry 
gives the epoch and order of meteoric 
showers throughout the year. Den- 
ning calculates the real paths of fire- 
balls and shooting stars for a period 
of 15 years. 

The Stars.——Davidson has ascer- 
tained the magnitudes of 150 stars 
adjacent to the North Pole, and: Pick- 
ering from examination of a large 
number of photographic plates, espe- 
cially with the 60-in. reflector on Mt. 
Wilson, is able to-give a table of Har- 
vard polar sequences down ‘to the 
21st magnitude. Backhouse has pub- 
lished a very useful catalogue of 
nearly 10,000 stars, with especial 
prominence given to stellar magni- 
tudes, primarily designed for meteor 
observers. The sixth series of accu- 
rate photographie star-charts by Pa- 
lisa and Wolf has been issued. Ox- 
ford Observatory has its own work 
on the astrographic chart so far ad- 
vanced that Turner has now come ‘to 
the rescue of the Vatican Observa- 
tory, whose allotment was far be- 
hind: there must be more of this gen- 
erous assistance if this great work, 
now a quarter-century old, is to be 
completed ‘within a reasonable time. 
Van Maanen finds the proper mo- 
tions of 1,400 stars in the double 
cluster in Perseus unaccountably 
small. Kostinsky, from a compari- 
son of plates of star clusters with 
the Pulkowa astrograph, finds many 
faint stars with large proper mo- 
tions; also he finds ‘the parallax and 


- angle with the primary. Comet 1912’ [proper motion of Mira exceedingly 
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emall, Flint has determined the par- 
allaxes of 124 stars, chiefly between 
magnitudes 1.5 and 2.5, among which 
are Alpha and Beta Persei, Beta Ca- 
nis Majoris, Gamma _ Leonis, «and 
Castor, with probable errors indicat- 
ing a high degree of accuracy of the 
work, Pokrowsky develops a new 
method of finding the angular diam- 
eters of stars by means of elliptically 
polarized light. B. Boss discusses 
the suggestion that community of di- 
rection and velocity in star-streams 
may be caused by the initiation and 
maintenance of their motions in an 
electro-magnetic field of universal ex- 
tent; the nebule being the seat of 
tremendous ionization forces produc- 
ing segregation, with electro-magnetic 
polarities in the segregated masses. 
Charlier in his Studies in Stellar Sta- 
tistics deals especially with the con- 
stitution of the Milky Way, the num- 
‘ber of stars in equal areas and their 
distances, as a unit for measuring 
which he suggests the term siriome- 
ter, which is equal to a million times 
the sun’s distance from the earth. 
Burnham, Doberck, Aitken, Jonck- 
heere and Vofite continue their ob- 
servations of doubles. Barnard ob- 
served the companions of Sirius and 
Procyon with the 40-in. Hertzsprung 
calculates the parallaxes of certain 
double stars. Doberck, collating the 
masses of pairs of double stars, finds 
the average mass of a single star 
‘about equal to that of the solar sys- 
item; but the data are as yet too 
meagre to correlate average mass and 
‘spectral type. The southern Milky 
‘Way was photographed by Bailey 
from an elevation of 4,500 ft. on the 
‘Great Karroo, South Africa. Turner 
‘gave a tentative explanation of the 
two star streams in terms of gravita- 
tion, dealing especially with the posi- 
tion of the center of our system. 
Dugan has investigated the light 
eurve of the system Z Draconis. 
_ Hertzsprung investigates the galactic 
‘distribution of certain types of stars. 

New Stars.—Barnard discusses re- 
ent observations of Nova Cygni 
(1876). Slocum finds a very small 
parallax for Nova Lacertae, such that 
the recent outbreak must have oc- 
eurred at the star about 180 years 
ago. On March 12 Enebo discovered 
7a new orange-yellow or reddish star 


of the fifth magnitude near Theta 
Geminorum, whose spectrum showed 
hydrogen lines both bright and dark 
similar to the spectrum of Nova Au- 
rigae and Nova Persei in their earlier 
stages. Probably discovered before 
reaching its greatest brightness, a 
photographie plate of the region in 
question by Kopff in 1909 shows a fif- 
teenth-magnitude star which is prob- 
ably identical with the Nova. At one 
period the Nova diminished in bright- 
ness very rapidly, losing fully a mag- 
nitude and a half in 24 hours. Many 
of the hydrogen lines in its spectrum 
were double or treble, and all dis- 
placed toward the red. Wolf found 
apparently periodical changes in the 
structure of the complicated hydro- 
gen bands which may be related to 
the seven-day magnitude variation re- 
marked by Kritzinger. Hamy and 
Millochau find spectroscopic evidence 
of exceedingly high temperatures in 
the Nova. Deslandres develops a the- 
ory of new stars by comparing their 
spectra with that of the sun. Newall 
and Stratton secured especially fine 
spectrograms, as also at the Pulkowa, 
Lick, and Yerkes Observatories. 
Kiistner found dark lines in the spec- 
trum of the Nova which he attributed 
to radiation from uranium and ra- 
dium. Lockyer connects many of the 
lines not due to hydrogen with the 
principal enhanced lines of iron. 
Among the fine spectrograms of this 
remarkable star were many by Iifi- 
guez, showing considerable variation 
in the number, intensity and defini- 
tion of the numerous bright and dark 
lines. 

Radial Velocities——Results con- 
tinue to pour in from the Lick Ob- 
servatory and the Santiago station, 
under the able direction of Campbell 
and the patronage of Ogden Mills. 
Wilson and Plummer have attempted 
systematic determinations of these 
motions as a class in part related to 
the Milky Way. Radial velocity 
work of the Cape Observatory ap- 
pears to show a distinct variation of 
wave length with spectral type, and 
contributes much to the general trust- 
worthiness of work of this character, 
abundantly prosecuted at other ob- 
servatories. Campbell finds the in- 
trinsic velocities of stars, functions 
of their spectral classes: young stars 
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are traveling slowly, about 12 km. 
per sec., old stars about 34 km. Our 
own sun is a middle-aged star with 
a motion of 19% km. The reason 
why stars increase their speed with 
age is not yet known. Kapteyn finds 
that this phenomenon of the stellar 
universe entails a dissipation of star 
groups as they grow older. Russell 
notes a very marked relation between 
the actual brightness and class of 
spectrum of many stars whose dis- 
tances are well known: his arrange- 
ment of the several groups of these 
stars in the order of increasing den- 
sity, beginning with bright red stars 
like Antares, may be regarded as rep- 
resenting the evolutionary history of 
a star: at first it becomes more and 
more heated by contraction upon it- 
self, and finally, when it gets too 
dense to admit further shrinkage, it 
quickly cools off as a solid body 
would. Discussing the evolution of 
double and multiple systems in the 
light of recent discoveries, especially 
the spiral nebulae, See suggests the 
likelihood of residual nebulosities 
around such stars as Alpha Tauri and 
Beta Cygni, possibly detectible by 
photography. 

Variable Stars—Cannon has pub- 
lished a translation of Argelander’s 
enthusiastic appeal in 1844 to the 
“friends of astronomy” to devote 
their observing energies to this class 
of work. Then there were but 18 
variables; now there are 4,000 such 
objects with a world-wide distribu- 
tion of observers. Russell has devel- 
oped the general method of determin- 
ing the elements of eclipsing variable 
stars, with application to several ob- 
jects of the Algol type. Leavitt dis- 
cusses the light variation of 25 stars 
in the Small Magellanic cloud, con- 
firming the relation of the brightness 
of these variables and the length of 
their periods. Markwick publishes 
five years of visual observations of 
variables by the British Astronomical 
Association, and Fleming 20 years of 
photographie observation of those ob- 
jects. 

Stellar Spectra—Cannon has ex- 
amined the spectra of many hundred 
double stars. Adams, with the three- 
prism spectrograph attached to the 
60-in. Mt. Wilson reflector, investi- 
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ries, some of which have variable ve- 
locities in the line of sight; also a 
few stars with very great radial ve- 
locities. Baxandall, in his researches 
on the chemical origin of various 
lines in solar and stellar spectra, 
gives the results of a comparative 
study of sun-spot spectra, in relation 
to that of the sun itself and its chro- 
mosphere with that of certain stars, 
with a discussion of the occurrence 
of nitrogen lines in stellar spectra. 
Also he gives the wave-lengths of cer- 
tain well-defined lines of simple and 
definite origin which are especially 
adapted to radial-velocity work; and 
in addition the wave-lengths of those 
well-marked lines occurring in celes- 
tial spectra no terrestrial equivalents 
for which have yet been found. Hag- 
strém investigates the distribution of 
stars of different types, and by ac- 
cepting Herschel’s theory that the vis- 
ible stars form a single system len- 
ticular in form; the cooler and red- 
der stars are located in the neighbor- 
hood of the sun and the hotter stars 
near the edge of the lens-shaped re- 
gion, with the sun itself in the north- 
ern part of the stellar system and the 
hotter stars in the southern hemi- 
sphere. Fowler, in summarizing the 
evidence of chemical unity existent 
among all the bodies of the visible 
universe, recalls that both Kant and 
Laplace suggested such a unity, but 
that it was reserved for Bunsen and 
Kirchhoff to pave the way for actual 
test of the idea and its subsequent 
proof, which may now be regarded as 
absolute, since all celestial spectra 
are capable of laboratory reproduc- 
tion, 

Spectroscopic Binaries. — Harper 
makes Gamma Geminorum a spec- 
troscopie binary of exceptionally long 
period (nearly six years). lLuden- 
dorff, by taking from Campbell’s see- 
ond catalogue those stars which have 
an absolute radial velocity of 8 km., 
shows a distinct differentiation of 
their velocities when arranged accord- 
ing to Lockyer’s classification of the 
helium stars, in harmony with which 
the classes of stars fall into an evo- 
lutional order, with differences in 
their chemical constitution accom- 
panying differences in age and tem- 
perature as a criterion. Also he has 


gates many of the spectroscopic bina- |revealed a great difference in the 
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masses of these objects by discussing 
them according to their spectral 
class. Daniel and Schlesinger deduce 
for Beta Scorpii an orbit of great 
eccentricity and comparatively large 
masses of the components. . 

Nebulae.—Sutherland investigates 
the spiral structure in nebulae in con- 
nection with the hypothesis that the 
solar system in its evolution passed 
through the stage of such a nebula, 
which perhaps affords a foundation 
for the law of Bode or Titius. Bai- 
ley from Harvard photographs has 
found many hundred new nebulae. As- 
suming that the spiral nebulae are 
external galactic systems, Max Wolf 
estimates the distance of well-known 


objects of this class at from 33,000 | 


to 578,000 light-years. Investigating 
the spectrum of the ring nebula in 
Lyra, he concludes that the radia- 
tions from different regions of this 
object indicate substances with wide- 
ly differing atomic weights. Very 
deduces for the nebula of Andromeda 
a distance of 1,600 light-years, while 
some of the smallest and faintest ob- 


jects of this class may be at a dis- 
tance of a million light-years. Nich- 
olson investigates the spectrum of 
nebulium and its relation to the con- 
stitution of the ring nebula in Lyra. 
Wirtz has embodied his observations 
of nebulae in a general catalogue. 
Bibliography—Among the 
of the year are: The Measurement 
of Time, by the Astronomer Royal; 
Maunder, Sir W. Huggins and Spec- 
troscopic Astronomy; McKready, A 
Beginner’s Star-book; Serviss, As- 
tronomy in a Nutshell; Observers’ 
Hand Book of the Royal Society of 
Canada; Andoyer, Astronomie Théo- 
rique; Henrionnet, Petit Traité 
@Astronomie Pratique; De Ball, 
Lehrbuch der sphérischen Astrono- 
mie; Krieger, Mond-Atlas, elaborated 
in a new and complete edition by 
Kénig; Rause, Der Sonne; Oppen- 
heim, Probleme der Modernen As- 
tronomie; Hagen, Pubblicazioni della 
Specola Vaticana, VI, VII; Cohn, 
Astronomischer Jahresbericht — ftr 
1910; Schiaparelli, Pubbl. del Reale 
Osservatorio di Brera, XLVI. 


books. 
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GEOLOGY 


DYNAMIC AND STRUCTURAL 
GEOLOGY 


J. B. WoopwortH 


Owing to the exigencies of publi- 
cation the annual record of progress 
in geology presents to the reviewer 
a miscellaneous assortment of achieve- 
ments without any coherent plan. If, 
however, the several contributions are 
considered in the light of the plans 
of the scientific bureaus from which 
they emanate, they will usually be 
found to constitute a consistent series 
of investigations carried out logically 


with regard to some natural province | U 


of the continent or to the successive 
steps in the solution of a geological 
problem. 

No book of paramount interest to 
the student of American geology has 
appeared during the year. The in- 
creasing exactness of geological de- 
scription and representation of the 
phenomena of the earth’s crust, ac- 
companied by a high specialization 
of the geologist in the physical, chem- 
ical, or organic side of the science, 
is shown by a large number of papers 
and monographs published annually 
by geological surveys and scientific 
societies. The appreciation of this 
technical knowledge by engineers and 
miners is reflected in the numerous 
contributions in which geological de- 
tails are set forth for the guidance of 
industrial workers. Some of the 
noteworthy contributions to dynamic 
and structural geology which have 
appeared during the year may be 
briefly mentioned. 

: Dynamic Geology: Isostacy.—In 
_ the matter of the physics of the in- 


_ terior of the globe, the doctrine of 


isostacy was referred to in the YEAR 
Book for 1911 (p. 581) in connection 
with Hayford’s treatise on the sub- 
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ject. Lewis Harmon (Jour. of Ge- 
ology, Vol. XIX, 1911) attempts to 
throw doubt upon the validity of 
Hayford’s conclusion that isostatic 
compensation exists in the earth’s 
crust, by pointing out that the argu- - 
ment assumes such compensation, 
which is but one of three possibilities, 
under-compensation, compensation, 
and over-compensation. William 
Bowie unintentionally meets this 
comment in a report on the “Effect 
of Topography and Isostatic Compen- 
sation upon the Intensity of Grav- 
ity’ (Special Publication No. 12, 
8. Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
1912), supplementing the investiga- 
tions of Hayford. Bowie concludes 
that “the portion of the earth’s crust 


|eovered by the United States proper 


is, on an average, in practically a 
state of complete isostacy. There 
are local deviations from that perfect 
state which amount, on an average, to 
about 25 per cent.” 

The Flow of Rocks.—Closely re- 
lated to isostacy is the question of 
the depth of the zone of flow in the 
earth’s crust, to which Frank D. 
Adams makes a noteworthy contribu- 
tion from the experimental side, 
(Jour. of Geology, Vol. XX, 1912). 
His experiments show that under the 
conditions of temperature which ex- 
ist at a depth of 11 miles below the 
surface, small open cavities will not 
close even if the factor of time is al- 
lowed for by increasing the pressure 
over and above that which occurs at 
that depth by nearly 50 per cent. 
The author points out that previous 
calculations of the depth of flow 
based on the crushing strength of 
rocks at the surface are erroneous; 
that at ordinary temperatures, but 
under the hydrostatic or cubic com- 
pression which exists within the 
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earth, granite will sustain a load of 
nearly 100 tons to the square inch, 
or about seven times the load which 
will crush it at the surface under the 
usual conditions of a laboratory test; 
and that since open cavities of small 
size may exist at a depth of 11 miles 
and even at greater depths when 
filled with fluids or gases, veins may 
extend to a greater depth than it is 
now possible to follow them. 

Radioactivity—T. C. Chamberlin 
discusses (Jour. of Geology, Vol. 
XIX, 1911) the bearings of radio- 
activity on geology, with particular 
reference to heat and the planetesi- 
mal hypothesis. 

Underground Waters—J. F. Kemp 
(Bull. 159, New York State Mu- 
seum) describes in detail the geo- 
logical conditions, and discusses the 
origin, of the mineral springs of 
Saratoga. He is inclined to postulate 
a deep-seated origin for the carbonic 
acid gas, the chlorides, etc., and the 
sodium carbonate. He regards arte- 
sian waters as probably mingling 
with these solutions, furnishing some 
of the motive power. The more pro- 
nounced vents lie in or near a fault 
which passes through Saratoga 
Springs. Another item in connection 
with the dynamics of underground 
water is presented by Ziegler (Amer. 
Jour. of Sci., Aug., 1912) in a study 
of the origin of the siliceous odlites 
at the top of the Cambrian in the 
Beekmantown beds in central Penn- 
sylvania. He regards the odlites as 
in part the result of the replacement 
of odlitic limestones, but to a greater 
extent as directly deposited about 
pure quartz grains from hot solutions 
of silica, 

Coral Reefs.—J. P. Smith in writ- 
sng on the coral reefs of northern 
California and northward along the 
coast of Alaska in the Triassic sys- 
tem, where the existing family of 
Astreidae is represented, notes that 
since these reef builders are now 
found only in tropical seas with a 
minimum temperature of 74 deg. F., 
the Triassie Pacific waters had a 
tropical temperature along the North 
American coast up to 60 deg. north 
latitude (Amer. Jour. Sci., Feb., 
1912). 

Other Contributions—In the 3lst 
Report of the New York State Geol- 


ogist, 1912, Reudemann reports upon 
the occurrence of extensive over- 
thrusts in the region of Ordovician 
rocks about Schuylerville. The. ef- 
fects of weathering in the production 
of rounded hills called “demoiselles” 
on Entry Island, one of the Magda- 
len group, are described by J. M. 
Clarke in the same report. D. L. D. 
Cairnes (Bull. Geol. Soc. of Amer., 
Vol. XXIII, 1912, pp. 333-348) de- 
seribes the processes of erosion of 
mountain ridges and the filling of in- 
tervening depressions in portions of 
Yukon and Alaska through the com- 
bined action of frost and transport- 
ing agencies, denominating the grad- 
ing of the surface in this manner 
“equiplanation.” 

Structural Geology—The report 
of the Maryland Geological Survey 
(Baltimore, 1911) on the Cretaceous 
of that state, largely devoted to the 
description of fossils, presents an ex- 
cellent exposition of the diagnosis of 
sediments due to the agency of ma- 
rine waters, rivers, and winds, applied 
to the interpretation of the struc- 
ture of beds of sandstone and clay. 

Prof. R. A. Daly presents (Annual 
Summary Report of the Geol, Survey 
of Canada for 1911) the results of 
a reconnaissance of a part of south- 
central British Columbia, whieh re- 
gion includes below a well developed 
Paleozoic and later series of strata, 
a great thickness of Pre-Cambrian 
works. The lowest Pre-Cambrian, 
the Shuswap series, is held to be 
26,500 ft. thick. 

The U. 8. Geological Survey has 
issued the following folios of the 
geological map of the United States: 
No. 180, Claysville, Penn.; No. 181, 
Bismarck, North Dakota; No. 182, 
Choptauk, Maryland. 

The most important publication of 
the year is the geological map of 
North America on a seale of 1:1,- 
500,000 got out by the U. S. Geolog- 
ical Survey with the codperation of 
the surveys of Canada and Mexico. 
This map, a republication and re- 
vision of the map issued by the In- 
ternational Congress of Geologists, 
Mexico, 1903, displays the distribu- 
tion of the large systems of rock for- 
mations so far as the scale of the 
map permits. Most of the continent 
has been geologically mapped in a 
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broad way with reference to time 
groups; but geological details of dis- 
tribution and structure except for 
parts of the United States and Can- 
ada are 8till lacking, and it must be 
several decades before accurate geo- 
logical surveys of vast territories in 
the far North and in the Central 
American tract are brought to com- 
pletion. 

In explanation of such a map 
there is needed a comprehensive hand- 
book of the geology of Canada, the 
United States, and Central America, 
presenting a résumé of the rock for- 
mations with notes on the economic 
importance of particular groups and 
a list of references to detailed re- 
ports. Such summary reports have 
been issued from time to time by the 
Geological Survey of India. Canada 
published one in 1863. Woodward’s 
Geology of England and Wales 
serves the purpose for those coun- 
tries. No such work has been at- 
tempted for the United States in a 
manner to meet the needs of a nu- 
merous class of persons. 

Philippine Islands.—The geological 
work done in the Philippines since 
the American occupation has been 
mainly of an economic character. 
Ferguson (Hconomic Geology, Vol. 6, 
1911, pp. 110-137) gives an account 
of the geology of the islands and a 
geological map. 

Glacial Geology.—President Fair- 
child of the Geological Society of 
America recapitulates the history of 
the great glacial lakes and the inva- 
sion of the sea about the northern 
borders of the Adirondacks at the 
close of the glacial period (Bull. N. Y. 
State Museum, 1911). Our knowl- 
edge of the Pleistocene history of the 
Rocky Mountain and Great Basin re- 
gion began with the monograph of 
Gilbert on Lake Bonneville, a great 
fresh-water lake occupying the basin 
of the existing Salt Lake basin. W. 
W. Atwood and K. F. Mather de- 
seribe (Jour. of Geology, July-Aug., 
1912) the local glacial deposits of the 
in Colorado. 
_ Three glacial epochs are recognized. 
The earlier drift deposits are found 
characteristically on the divides, as 
the result of the cutting of deep ra- 
vines in the mountains since the first 
of these ice advances. These discov- 


eries agree with those over the cen- 
tral plains in showing the complexity 
of the glacial period and the conse- 
quent duration of the Pleistocene. 

Other Contributions.—J. W. Gold- 
thwaite (Amer. Jour. Sci., Oct., 1911) 
describes the raised beaches and a 20- 
ft. terrace and sea-cliff along the 
lower St. Lawrence River. Joseph 
Barrel (Bull. Geol. Soc. of America, 
Vol. .23, 1912, pp. 377-446) describes 
criteria for the recognition of ancient 
delta deposits. 

Bibliography.—_The U. 8. Geolog- 
ical Survey has issued, from time to 
time, a complete list of publications 
on the geology of North America, the 
parts of which are given in the fol- 
lowing list. Annual additions to this 
series of bulletins make it possible to 
find readily all the available published 
information concerning the geology 
of the surveyed portions of the conti- 
nent, 


Darton, N. H.—Oatalogue and Indew of 
Contributions to North American 
Geology, 1782-1891. (Bull. 127, 1896.) 

Weeks, F. B.—Bibliography and Indeo 
to North American Geology, Paleon- 
tology, Petrology, and Mineralogy, for 
the Years 1892-1900. (Bulls. 188-9, 
1902.) 


Bibliography, etc., for the Years 
1901-1905. (Bull. 301, 1906.) 

—— and Nicxuts, J. M.—Bibliography 
of North American Geology for 1906-07. 
(Bull. 372, 1909.) 

NICKELS, J. M.—Bibliography, etc., for 


1908. (Bull. 409, 1909.) 
——Bibliography, etc., for 1909. (Bull. 
444, 1910.) 
Bibliography, etc., for 1910. (Bull. 


495, 1911.) 


Prof. W. H. Hobbs has written a 
text-book of physiographic geology, 
Earth Features, which presents in 
vigorous style a large amount of il- 
lustration of geological change recent- 
ly described in reports from all parts 
of the world. 


ECONOMIC GEOLOGY 
F. L. RANSOME 


Ore Genesis—Among studies of 
ore deposition, that of J. E. Spurr, 
G. H. Garrey, and C. N. Fenner 
(Zeonomie Geology, Vol. VII, 1912, 
pp. 444-84) on the contact deposit of 
the Dolores mine, San Luis Potosi, 
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Mexico, and the accompanying paper 
by Spurr (ibid., pp. 485-92) are of 
general interest. ‘Lhe results of the 
particular investigation described by 
the three authors mentioned are in- 
terpreted by Spurr as confirming and 
rounding out a general hypothesis of 
ore genesis propounded by him some 
years ago, in which ore deposition is 
considered as a phase of magmatic 
differentiation—that is, of that pro- 
cess whereby molten rock-substance 
separates on cooling into gaseous or 
liquid emanations and rocks of vari- 
ous kinds. He distinguishes seven 
principal zones of ore deposition, con- 
centric with respect to the magmatic 
source, each characterized by the 
dominance of one or more metals in 
connection with a certain group of 
minerals. At any one time deposi- 
tion may be taking place typically in 
all seven zones, but with falling tem- 
perature, which he concludes is the 
condition of sulphide deposition, the 
mineral groups characteristic of any 
one of the outer zones may be im- 
posed on the minerals previously de- 
posited in successive inner zones. 

Enrichment.—The processes of en- 
richment, whereby. lean deposits of 
metallic sulphides have been con- 
verted into ore by the downward per- 
colation of water from the zone of 
oxidation, have been ably treated by 
Prof. W. H. Emmons (Bull. No. —, 
U. S. Geological Survey, 1913), who 
has summarized the literature on the 
subject, has added to our knowledge 
in some important respects from his 
own studies, and has fully discussed 
the available data. 

Copper Ores of Butte, Montana. 
During the year two important pub- 
lications have dealt with the genesis 
of the copper deposits of Butte, 
Montana. In the first, a paper by 
Charles T. Kirk (Economic Geology, 
Vol. VIT, 1912, pp: 35-82),- are 
reached the conclusions that the pri- 
mary vein minerals at Butte, includ- 
ing the enargite, were deposited by 
hydrothermal solutions from the 
granite magma; that the chalcocite, 
including the compact form which 
some observers have regarded as of 
primary origin, has been deposited by 
downward enrichment by meteoric 
waters; and that the limits of this 
secondary deposition of chalcocite 


have not been reached even at the 
great depth of 3,000 ft. The second 
publication is the long-expected re- 
port by W. H. Weed (Professional 
Paper No, 74, U. 8. Geological Sur- 


vey, 1912), who also concludes that. 


the primary quartz-pyrite veins were 
deposited by emanations from a 
deep-seated mass of siliceous magma, 
from which came also rhyolite por- 
phyry and rhyolite that cut the pre- 
vailing granite as dikes. The sub- 
sequent deposition of the ore min- 
erals chaleocite and enargite is treat- 
ed under the general head of “Con- 
centration Processes” and under the 
sub-head of “Secondary Enrichment.” 
Presumably, therefore, Weed regards 
these minerals as in the main due to 
enrichment by descending waters— 
an inference that appears to be borne 
out by his detailed descriptions of 
the veins. Yet there is no definite 
general statement of this opinion 
and to most readers the discussion 


lof genesis will seem disappointingly 
|brief and inconclusive. 


Silver-Lead Ores.—Knowledge of 
the occurrence and genesis of argen- 
tiferous lead ores has been increased 
by the appearance of the “Geology 
and Ore Deposits of the Park City 
District, Utah,’ by J. M. Boutwell 
(Professional Paper No. 77, U. S. 
Geological Survey, 1912). It is 
shown that these deposits occur in 
sedimentary rocks, largely as re- 
placements, within a few hundred 
feet of intrusive dioritic masses, and 
that the intrusion was responsible 
for their deposition. Two periods of 
ore formation are recognized. The 
cooling dioritic magma is apparently 
regarded as the source of most of 
the ore constituents, although the 
author rather cautiously avoids an 
entirely definite statement on this 
point. The same knotty problem has 
recently been under discussion in 
connection with the very productive 
lead-silver deposits of the Coeur 
d@’Alene district, Idaho. Ransome’s 
conclusion (Professional Paper No. 
62, U. S. Geological Survey, 1908) 
that the metallic constituents of 
those ores were probably given off 
from a deep-lying mass of solidifying 
monzonite and are connected with 
contact metamorphism has received 


lsupport from S. J. Schofield (Heo- 
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nomic Geology, Vol. VII, 1912, pp. 
351-63), but has been opposed by 
O. M. Hershey (Mining and Scien- 
tific Press, June 1 and 8, and July 
15, 1912), who maintains that there 
were 12 distinct stages of metalliza- 
tion, ten of which are connected defi- 
nitely with nine systems of faults of 
different ages. His conception is 
that the commercial ore bodies were 
formed, through the agency of water 
squeezed out of the rocks by thrust 
faulting, from materials leached from 
the earlier leaner or more dissemi- 
nated deposits. The soundness of his 
conclusions has been questioned by 
Ransome (MUiming and _ Scientific 
Press, Aug. 3, 1912). 

Tin Ores.—The geologic features 
of tin deposits have recently been 
broadly summarized by Ferguson and 
Bateman (Heconomic Geology, Vol. 
VII, 1912, pp. 209-62), and J. F. 
Singewald (ibid., pp. 263-79) has 
discussed the gradations between tin 
deposits, ranging from those of di- 
rect magmatic segregation to those 
of hydrothermal origin. The conclu- 
sions of the two papers are striking- 
ly in accord. Mention may be made 
here also of the very full bibliog- 
raphy of tin by F. L. and E. Hess 
(Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collec- 
tions, Vol. LVIII, No. 2, 1912). 

Experimental Study of Ore Deposi- 
tion—Tlrom the experimental side, 
solution of the problems of ore de- 
position has been notably advanced 
in the Geophysical 
Laboratory of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion, of E. T. Allen, T. L. Crenshaw, 
John Johnston, and E. 8. Larsen, on 
“The Mineral Sulphides of Iron” 
(Amer. Jour. Sct., Vol. XXXIIT, 
1912, pp. 169-236), whereby have 


: been determined the physical and 


chemical conditions under which py- 
rite, pyrrhotite and marcasite form. 
A second paper, by Allen, Crenshaw, 
and Merwin (Amer. Jour. Sci., Vol. 
XXXIV, 1912, pp. 341-96), extends 
the study to the minerals sphalerite, 
wurtzite, greenockite, cinnabar and 
metacinnabar. 

Coal.—The origin of coal is still a 
live question and many diverse views 
are held. The problem has been at- 
tacked by chemists, botanists, and 
geologists, most of whom have lacked 


jexperience to survey the whole field. 


Consequently, many of the hypotheses 
rest on too narrow foundations. As 
David White has well said in a re- 
cent review: 


Men who have ‘happened exhaustively 
to examine one of the really very rare 
eases of transported organic matter 
(allochthonous deposits) have argued 
for transportation in most, if not all, 
cases. Some who found great numbers 
of spores in a particular coal concluded 
that all coals must be largely composed 
of spores. Other authors, ignorant of 
the occurrence of bituminous coals and 
sub-bituminous coals or lignites in the 
same series and basin, formed from the 
same plants in a similar state of disor- 
ganization, have insisted that lignites 
never existed as peats and that higher- 
grade coals were never lignites. 

Many of the papers are contributed by 
chemists who have had little or no 
knowledge of coals of different sorts as 
they exist in beds, basins, and forma- 
tions of varying ages. 

Considerable light on this question 
may be expected from a monograph 
on “The Formation of Coal Beds” 
by the veteran geologist, J. J. Steven- 
son, of which the introductory part- 
appeared in 1911 (Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society, Vol. 
L, 1911, pp. 1-116). 

Petroleum.—Opinions on the origin 
of petroleum are as varied as the 
views on coal. The principal con- 


‘tributions of late have come from 


studies of the Burma fields, Murray 
Stuart of the Geological Survey of 
India, accepting as proved the or- 
ganic origin of oil and holding that, 
save in limestones, it is mainly of 
vegetal derivation, has lucidly pro- 
pounded the thesis that the Burma 


oil was actually formed at the sur- 


face in lagoons or swamps and was 
deposited as globules entangled in 
the muds that subsequently were 
consolidated as the oil-bearing beds. 

Rock Salt—The mode of forma- 
tion of the curious rock-salt domes 
of our gulf coastal plain and of Ger- 
many has been discussed during the 
year by F. Hahn (Heonomic Geology, 
Vol. VII, 1912, pp. 120-35), but re- 
mains one of the baffling problems of 
geology. Whether these salt bodies 
attained their apparently intrusive 
relation to the enclosing sedimentary 
beds by intense local folding in con- 


‘sufficient breadth of knowledge or |nection with a practical plasticity of 
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the salt mass, whether the stratajtions that the anomalous formula of 
were thrust aside by the crystallizing | pyrrhotite, generally written Fe,Sni1 


force of a column of hot brine, or 
whether they are to be accounted for 
by some combination of mechanical 
deformation with forces of crystalli- 
zation or chemical replacement, are 
moot questions. 


MINERALOGY AND 
PETROGRAPHY 
CHARLES PALACHE 

Solid Solution in Minerals.—It is 
well known to mineralogists that 
there are certain minerals to which 
no satisfactory chemical formulae 
can be assigned which agree with 
the results of analysis. It has been 
shown during recent years by sey- 
eral American chemists that some of 
these cases certainly, and most of 
them probably, may be considered to 
be due to solid solution of foreign 
ingredients. The dissolved material 
need have no close chemical simi- 
larity to the solvent and the result- 
ing solid is physically homogeneous. 
Nephelite is the most interesting and 
best studied case of this sort. The 
natural mineral approximates to»the 
composition NaAISiO,, but highly 
complex expressions are required to 
express actual results of analyses, no 
two being alike. Foote and Bradley 
(Am. Journal of Science, 31, 25, 
1911) conclude that the above for- 
mula is that of the pure substance 
which has also been prepared syn- 
thetically, but that as crystallized 
from magmas, nephelite always con- 
tains an excess of silica in solid so- 
lution. Schaller (Jowrnal Washing- 
ton Academy of Science, 1, 109, 
1911) and Bowen (Am. Journal of 
Science, 33, 49, 1912) are in substan- 
tial agreement on this matter and 
the latter (ibid., 33, 551, 1912) has 
shown by synthetic preparations that 
nephelite can maintain in solid solu- 
tion as much as 35 per cent. of an- 
orthite without material alteration 
of its crystal form or apparent ho- 
mogeneity. Foote and Bradley (ibid., 
33, 433, 1912) also show that anal- 
cite contains silica and water in solid 
solution in variable amounts and the 
same explanation will doubtless hold 
for many of the variable zeolites. 
Allen (ibid., 33, 169, 1912) has 
shown by skillful synthetic prepara- 


is to be explained by the presence of 
sulphur in solid solution in ferrous 
sulphide, FeS, the amount dissolved 
depending on the temperature, with 
a maximum of nearly 6 per cent. at 
600 deg. C. The full recognition of 
the existence of solid solution among 
minerals marks an important ad- 
vance in our knowledge of their na- 
ture and constitutes the most impor- 
tant American contribution to miner- 


‘alogical science during the year. 


Textbooks of Mineralogy.—Rogev’s 
Introduction to the Study of Min- 
erals (McGraw-Hill, 1911) is the 
most complete, compact and practical 
textbook of mineralogy that has yet 
appeared by an American author. 
Phillips’ Mineralogy, an Introduction 
to the Theoretical and Practical 
Study of Minerals (Macmillan, 
1912), is similar in scope, but some- 
what less compact. The latest re- 
vision by Ford of Dana’s Manual of 
Mineralogy (Wiley, 1912) is practi- 
eally a new work, being rewritten 
throughout, but is less satisfactory as 
a textbook than the work named above. 

Microscopic Petrography. — Since 
the introduction of the microscope in 
the study of rocks by Sorby and Zir- 
kel half a century ago it has been 
the most efficient tool in the develop- 
ment of the science of petrography to 
its present form.. With the growth 
of the science the microscope has 
been more and more called upon to 
attain quantitative, rather than 
merely qualitative, data of the min- 
eral constituents of rocks and to do 
this upon material of ever smaller 
dimensions. The most thorough and 
complete presentation of the progress 
thus far made in these directions is 
contained in Dr. Wright’s paper from 
the Geophysical Laboratory of the 
Carnegie Institution on “Methods of 
Petrographic-Microscopic Research, 
their Relative Accuracy and Range 
of Application” (Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington, 1912). This is 
a learned and systematic presentment 
of numerous previously published 
pamphlets. Besides giving an ac- 
count of the many recent improve- 
ments in the microscope and its ac- 
cessories, many of them the inven- 
tions of the author, there is a full 
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theoretical treatment of the optical 
system of the microscope and of the 
operations commonly em- 
ployed for mineral determination. As 
indicated by the title the work is es- 
pecially devoted to discussion of the 
accuracy of various methods, and the 
introduction of numerous improved 
or novel graphical solutions of such 
problems as arise, for instance, in 
the determination of the optic angle 
in minerals contributes very ma- 
terially to this design. This exhaus- 
tive work reflects credit on American 
research in this field. 


EARTHQUAKES AND 
VOLCANOES 


Harry Freipine Rem 


Earthquakes.— There have been 
several severe earthquakes since last 
year’s report. A little after 10 
o’clock on the morning of Jan. 31, 
1912, a fairly strong earthquake oc- 
curred somewhere in central Alaska; 
its exact center is not known, but it 
was felt over the region between the 
Yukon River and the southern coast 
of Alaska and was strong enough to 
be recorded at many distant seismo- 
logical observatories. The area over 
which the shock was sensible was 
about 120,000 sq. miles. Three 
lighter after-shocks were reported 
from Valdez later on the same day 
and six more within the nine days 
following. On March 11 a strong 
shock occurred with its origin under 
the sea northwest of British Colum- 
bia; it was quite severe at the north- 
ern end of Vancouver Island and was 
even felt in Valdez, Alaska, and at 
Seattle, Wash., places which are 
about 1,400 miles apart. At 10 p. m. 
on July 6 a very violent shock was 
felt throughout southern Alaska; its 
origin was probably just north of 
the Mt. McKinley range; _ great 
avalanches of snow and ice fell from 
the higher mountains; this is the 
strongest shock ever reported from 
Fairbanks, where it lasted for a min- 
ute and-a half, and caused some de- 
struction of property. After-shocks 
were frequent for a week near the 
origin; several were felt at Fair- 
banks, one, on July 8, being nearly 
as strong as the original shock. It 


has been supposed that this shock 
was connected with the eruption of 
Mt. Katmai, which will be mentioned 
later, but in all probability there 
was no relation between the two phe- 
nomena. { 

Mexico has suffered more severely 
than other North American states. 
A very strong shock in the State of 
Guerrero on Dec. 16, 1911, is said to 
have overthrown a few buildings in 
Chilpanzingo, 120 miles south of 
Mexico City; the shock was felt in 
the latter place and caused some con- 
sternation. Weaker shocks were re- 
ported from Mexico City on Dec. 22 
and again on Jan. 28, 1912. A very 
remarkable series of shocks was felt 
near the town of Guadalajara in 
western Mexico; they began on May 
8, and about 50 shocks were felt 
during the remainder of the month; 
cracks were made in buildings and 
many people were so much alarmed 
that they left the city. The shocks 
seem to have been felt only over an 
area of about 100 sq. miles. They 
continued during June and the early 
part of July; 23 shocks occurred on 
July 19, and several thousand per- 
sons left the city in addition to those 
who had gone earlier; the earth- 
quakes culminated on July 20, with 
a very severe shock, which destroyed 
a great part of the city, and caused 
the death of many people. The shock 
was felt at sea off the western coast 
of Mexico. It was reported that the 
voleano Colima, which is only 90 
miles south of Guadalajara, was in 
strong eruption, but this was a mis- 
take; the voleano seems to have re- 
mained perfectly quiet. 

On June 6, at 12.40 a. m., a severe 
shock occurred in Costa Rica; its 
center was about five miles west of 
the voleano Pofis and about 20 miles 
northwest of San José, in which city 
the shock was sharply felt, but no 
damage was done. The area shaken 
probably amounted to about 30,000 
sq. miles. There were many light af- 
ter-shocks and the rivers Sarchi and 
Anono were greatly flooded, proba- 
bly by the bursting of a crater lake, 
but there was no evidence of any vol- 
canie .activity. This shock recalls 
the earthquake of May 4, 1910, which 
destroyed the town of Cartago 
(Amertcan YEAR Book, 1910, p. 572), 
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but the center of the later shock orig- 
inated nearly 40 miles northwest of 
that of the earlier one. 

A moderate shock was felt at 5.30 
a. m., June 12, over about 7,500 sq. 
miles in southwestern South Caro- 
lina; the strongest movement seems 
to have been along a line between 
Columbia, S. C., and Augusta, Ga. 
Northern Illinois and southern Wis- 
consin were shaken at 10.21 a. m., 
Jan. 2. The shock was strongest in 
the neighborhood of Aurora, York- 
ville and Morris, Ill., where some 
buildings were injured; at Freeport 
it was quite sharp. It was felt as 
far north as Milwaukee and Madison, 
Wis., but not as far south as Peoria, 
Ill. The area shaken was over 20,- 
000 sq. miles. 

On Aug. 18, at 2.12 p. m., a shock 
occurred in northern Arizona, which 
was felt from Gallup, N. M., to Selig- 
man, Ariz., and from the neighbor- 
hood of Prescott in the south to Hs- 
calante, Utah, in the north, the total 
area shaken being about 50,000 
sq. miles. A light after-shock was 
felt at Flagstaff at 3 a. m. the next 
day. An area of probably 60,000 
sq. miles in eastern California and 
western Nevada was shaken at 7.52 
p- m. on Jan. 4. The shock was 
strong enough to overthrow moy- 
able objects in the northwestern part 
of Inyo Co., Cal., and was reported 
as far as Fresno and Bakersfield in 
the San Joaquin Valley. A more 
moderate shock was reported from 
Grass Valley, Cal., and Reno, Nev., 
on Aug. 30. The shock reported last 
year (AMERICAN YEAR Book, 1911, 
p. 591) on July 1, 1911, in central 
California seems to have had its ori- 
gin a little to the south of Mt. Ham- 
ilton, and a number of lighter shocks 
which were felt at Mt. Hamilton on 
the following dates were probably 
eonnected with the same origin: Nov. 
25,. Dee. 17 and Dee. 31, 1911; Jan. 
3, Jan. 21, Feb. 19, March 8, May 9, 
and May 20, 1912. A number of 
light shocks have been felt in the re- 
gion southwest of San Francisco Bay 
and may indicate slight movements 
on the San Andreas fault; they oc- 
eurred on March 2, March 12, July 
4, July 11, Aug. 23, and Sept. 12; 
the last one was felt in San Fran- 
cisco. They were all very light. 


| been 


|Light shocks were also felt in south- | 


ern California: at Pasadena, Noy. 1 
and Dee. 23, 1911; at Colton and 
surrounding country, Nov. 21, 1911, 
and at San Diego, April 14 and May 
15, 1912. A moderate shock was felt 
in the Panama Canal Zone during 
the night of April 16. 

In the early morning of Jan. 4, a 
slight shock was felt at Santiago de 
Cuba and on Feb. 8, one in Mar- 
tinique. Two light shocks are re- 
ported from’ the Hawaiian Islands, 
one on April 29, in Honolulu, an- 
other, May 22, in Hawaii. 

Just east of the Philippine Islands 
the bottom of the ocean drops sud- 
denly to great depths, and along the 
slopes of this deep earthquakes are 
not infrequent. A fairly strong 
shock occurred at 3.39 a. m. March 
30, just north of Samar Island, 
which was felt in that island and in 
Leyte and Luzon. 

‘The Seismological Society of 
America was organized soon after 
the California earthquake of 1906; it 
has members in North, South and 
Central America. A bulletin has 
published quarterly since 
March, 1911, which has stimulated 
interest in seismology, and has pub- 
lished information about earthquakes 
in North America, which might oth- 
erwise have been lost. 

Volcanoes.—The great festoon of 
islands stretching southwest from 
Alaska is voleanic and _ contains 
many volcanoes which from time to 
time burst into activity. On the 
afternoon of June 6 a tremendous 
explosion took place in the volcano 
Katmai, which is situated on the 
Alaskan peninsula in latitude 58 
deg., immediately west of Kodiak 
Island, and not far from the coast. 
Immense quantities of voleanie dust 
were thrown into the air, and, fall- 
ing, completely covered the sur- 
rounding country. Earthquake shocks, 
brilliant electrie displays and strong 
explosions accompanied the eruption, 
but it does not seem to have rained. 
At the village of Kodiak, the fall of 
dust continued until. about nine 
o’clock the next morning, when it 
ceased; but about noon fresh out- 
bursts of the voleano took place, and 
the dust filled the air to such an ex- 
tent that it became as dark as night. ~ 
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_ By 2.30 p. m. on June 8, the violent 


part of the eruption was over and 


the skies cleared. At Kodiak vil- 
lage, 100 miles east of Katmai, the 
volcanic dust was found to be about 
a foot thick; on the slopes of the 
voleano it must have been many 
times as much, The dust falling in 
the towns about Cook Inlet and 
Prince William Sound made it clear 
to the people there that a great vol- 
eanic outburst had taken place some 
days before they learned which vol- 
cano was in eruption. The dust was 
noticed even in Juneau and Dawson, 
which are about 700 miles from the 
voleano. Fortunately there was no 
loss of life. The inhabitants of the 


villages close to Katmai were all 
away fishing and therefore suffered 
no personal injuries, though their 
houses were destroyed by the weight 
of the dust falling on them. The 
enormous quantity of ejected dust 
led to the rumor that several vol- 
canoes were in eruption, but it de- 
veloped later that all the havoc was 
due to Katmai alone. During the 
summer the voleano continued to 
emit steam and perhaps some dust, 
but the violent part of the eruption 
was confined to less than 48 hours. 
(See also XIX, Agriculture.) 

The voleanoes of the Philippine 
and of the Hawaiian Islands have 
been quiescent during the year. 


METEOROLOGY AND CLIMATOLOGY 


Rospert DeC. WARD 


The Weather Bureau.—At the Re- 
search Observatory of the Weather 
Bureau soundings of the upper air 
have been continued with increasing- 
ly important results, and additional 
investigation has been made of the 
temperature-distribution between 
summit and base stations in the 
mountains of Colorado and _ else- 
where. A chart of the northern 
hemisphere was prepared each morn- 


ing in the forecast room in Washing- 


ton, the most northerly stations from 
which reports were received being 
Nome, Tanana and Eagle, in Alaska, 
and the most southerly, Manila. 
charts were issued 
monthly for the North Atlantic, 
North Pacific and Indian Oceans, and 
for the Great Lakes, and quarterly 
for the South Atlantic and South 
Pacific Oceans. The determination 
of the depth of snowfall in the moun- 


tain regions of the West, for the pur- 


pose of ascertaining the amount of 
water available for agricultural and 
commercial interests during the com- 
ing spring and autumn seasons, has 
been successfully undertaken. The 
_ New York Meteorological Observa- 
_ tory in Central Park, founded by Dr. 
Daniel Draper in 1868, the first in 
the country to be equipped with self- 
recording instruments, and the ex- 
penses for maintaining which were 
met by municipal appropriations, has 


been taken over by the Weather 
Bureau. 

A Textbook of Meteorology.—There 
has been increasing need of a text- 
book of meteorology which should 
present the most recent developments 
of the science, and which should, at. 
the same time, give the reader and 
student a well-selected list of refer- 
ences to the literature. In Professor 
Willis I. Milham’s Meteorology 
(Macmillan) we have the results of 
the author’s experience in teaching 
during the past eight years at Will- 
iams College, supplemented by study 
at the Weather Bureau in Washing- 
ton. The book gives a clear and ef- 
fective presentation of the status of 
meteorological science in a form 
which renders it extremely useful for 
teaching. It is one of the year’s 
most notable contributions to the 
progress of American meteorology, 

Free Air.—Professor W. J. Hum- 
phreys has devoted himself in par- 
ticular to the physical and dynam- 
ical problems which have arisen in 
connection with the results obtained 
by means of kites and balloons. He 
has examined the data obtained on 
74 balloon ascents made on cloudless 
days, and finds a tendency toward a 
maximum of humidity just above the 
cumulus level, although no clouds 
were present there at the time of 
observation. (Bull. Mount Weather 
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Observatory, Vol. IV, Pt. 3, 1911). 
He points out, in another paper 
(ibid.), that the assumption that the 
height and temperature of the iso- 
thermal layer region are determined 
essentially by outgoing earth radia- 
tion has but one serious objection, 
which is the fact that near the equa- 
tor, where the surface temperature is 
highest, the isothermal region is 
much colder than elsewhere. The 
suggestion is made that the greater 
prevalence of cirrus clouds in the 
equatorial region, acting as a shield, 
partially protects the outer atmos- 
phere from the radiation at lower 
levels, and thus allows it to grow 
cold through its .own radiation to 
space. Professor Humphreys further 
finds (ibid., Vol. IV, Pt. 6, 1912) 
that there are three layers of dust 
in the atmosphere. The first, rela- 
tively heavy and dense, is seldom 
more than one kilometre thick, and 
is due essentially to the surface 
winds. The second is made up of 
somewhat lighter dust, is less dense, 
extends to the level of the cumulus 
clouds, say, four kilometres, and like 
them is due to rather strong vertical 
convection. The third layer is the 
least dense of all, extends to the un- 
der surface of the isothermal region, 
and is due chiefly to the convection 
of cyclonic storms. 

Professor William R. Blair’s work 
has been largely in connection with 
the compilation and reduction of the 
data obtained in the free air (ibid., 
Vol. IV, Pt. 3 and 5, 1911, and Pt. 
6.) 1912s Vole Vv, Pt. cl 2912). be 
has also worked up the data obtained 
during four series of sounding bal- 
loon ascensions undertaken by the 
Weather Bureau during the past two 
years, and has combined these with 
additional data obtained by the Blue 
Hill Observatory in several series of 
free balloon ascensions at St. Louis, 
and in individual ascensions from 
Pittsfield, Mass. These observations 
(ibid., Vol. IV, Pt. 4, 1912) indicate 
conditions in the larger convection 
units similar to those found in the 
smaller, and support the conclusion 
that, in general, the peculiarities in 
the temperature gradient up to and 
including the upper or permanent in- 
version owe their existence to the in- 
fluence of convection on the distribu- 


tion of the constituents, especially of 
the water vapor, of the atmosphere. 

Prof. Alfred J. Henry has con- 
tinued his studies on the variation of 
temperature and of vertical tempera- 
ture gradients at summit and base 
stations by discussing the data for 
Fraser (8,560 ft.) and Corona (11,- 
660 ft.), in Colorado (ibid., Vol. IV, 
Pt. 3, 1911); for Hilo and Kapoho 
(about at sea-level) and for Hu- 
muula (6,685 ft.) and . Voleano 
House (4,000 ft.), in Hawaii (ibid., 
Vol. IV, Pt. 5, 1912); and for Mt. 
Weather and adjacent valley stations 
(ibid.). Prof. Henry has also inves- 
tigated the daily temperature changes 
obtained in the free air at Mt. 
Weather by means of kites up to 
an altitude of 4,000 metres («bid., 
Vol. V, Pt. 1, 1912). 

Frost Prediction and Frost Pro- 
tection.—_Special attention is being 
paid by the Weather Bureau to frost 
warnings and to methods of frost 
protection. Several papers on this 
subject have been published during 
the year in the Monthly Weather 
Review. Prof. A. G. McAide has in- 
vented a “frost cartridge’ which, 
when lighted, gives off a dense smoke 
and serves as a convenient form of 
“smudge.” EE, A. Beals has made 
careful investigations in four impor- 
tant fruit districts on the Pacific 
coast (U. 8. Dept. Agriculture, 
Weather Bureau, Bul. 41, 1912). The 
conditions of frost occurrence on the 
cranberry bogs of Wisconsin, Massa- 
chusetts and New Jersey have been 
studied by Prof. H. J. Cox (Year- 
book of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, 1911). 

Rainfall and Cyclones.—The usual 
method of observing and of averag- 
ing rainfall, by days, months and 
years, is from many points of view 
unsatisfactory, because it does not 
show the causes and conditions of 
the rainfalls. William G. Reed has 
made a study of the amounts and 
distribution of rainfalls over the 
United States in connection with a 
considerable number of individual ey- 
clones, and has charted his results 
(Monthly Weather Review, Vol. 39, 
1911). The as esl in the dis- 
tribution of the heavier and lighter 
rainfalls is a very striking feature, 
This paper is along new lines for this 
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country. It is the first general study 

of its kind for the United States. 

' Changes of Climate.—Prof. Ells- 

- worth Huntington, in Palestine and 
Its Transformation (Houghton Mif- 

 flin, 1911), believes that there. has 


been a gradual diminution of rain- 


fall in Palestine from the earliest 
historical times to the present era, 
with pulsations of dryer and wetter 
These pulsations he finds 
coinciding with great race move- 
ments. Replying to certain criti- 
cisms regarding his conclusions« he 
points out (Bull, Amer. Geogr. Soc., 
Vol. 44, 1912) that a study of the 
rate of growth of the Big Trees of 
California gives a curve showing cli- 
matic fluctuations which agree close- 
ly with those previously worked out 
by him for western and central Asia. 
Prof. Huntington believes that the 
changes indicated in these curves 
“are of sufficient intensity to cause 
serious modifications in the econom- 
ie conditions of the inhabitants of 
the country.” 

Climatic Influences of Cities—The 
question as to how far cities affect 
the local climate has attracted at- 
tention during the year. A study of 
the temperature and precipitation 
for New York City, by 
George W. Mindling (Monthly 
Weather Review, Vol. 39), furnishes 


no satisfactory evidence either of 
increased temperature or decreased 
precipitation, except such as has been 
shown to result from natural causes. 
The assumption that artificial heat- 
ing has affected the true climate of 
any city is not warranted. A com- 
parison of the meteorological data 
for Boston and Blue Hill Observa- 
tory, by Andrew H. Palmer (ibid.), 
leads to the conclusion that “the 
heat generated by great cities is not 
changing their climates’ in any ap- 
preciable degree.” 

A comparison of the Weather Bu- 
reau records at Columbus, Ohio, and 
on the campus of the State Univer- 
sity, about three miles north of the 
center of the city, leads Prof. J. 
Warren Smith to the conclusion 
(ibid., Vol. 40, 1912) that, in gen- 
eral, well-located thermometers in 
cities give reliable data, the differ- 
ences between the readings obtained 
at the above-mentioned stations being 
very slight. 

Climate and Crops.—Henryk Are- 
towski has continued his studies on 
climate and crops with a discussion 
(Bull. Am. Geogr. Soc., Vol. 44, 
1912) of the solar constant and the 
variations of atmospheric tempera- 
ture at Arequipa, Peru, and at some 
other stations. The results are not 


yet conclusive. 


TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM 


R. L. 


Magnetic Work on lLand.—The 
systematic magnetic surveys in the 
United States, Canada, India, and 
Egypt were continued during the 
year by the respective governments. 
The Department of Terrestrial Mag- 
netism of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, in continuation of 
its magnetic survey of the world, 
continued its work in Asia (China, 
Indo-China, and Siam), Northern 
Africa, South America, and Austra- 
lia, in the latter in codperation 
_with the governmental organizations. 
Preparations were made for making 
a magnetic resurvey of Japan, the 
work to be carried out under the 
same general plan as that followed 
_ in the first survey of 18 years ago, 
_ the resurvey to be completed in two 


Faris 


years. A magnetic party, under the 
direction of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, was at work in the Philip- 
pines for a greater part of the year, 
the special object of which was to 
secure secular-change data through- 
out those islands. Land magnetic 
surveys under the auspices of Great 
Britain, Italy, France, Germany, and 
Russia are also in progress. 

Ocean Magnetic Work.—The mag- 


netic survey vessel Carnegie has con- 
tinued on the three years’ ocean 
magnetic survey cruise mentioned in 
the YEAR Boox for 1911 (p. 596), 
haying visited the following ports: 
Manila, Suva (Fiji Islands), Ta- 
hiti, Coronel (Chile), and is now on 
its return trip across the South 
Atlantic. Within the year a totali 
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sea mileage of upward of 25,000 miles ]and some important facts in connec- 


was covered. ‘he errors shown by 
the Carnegie observations in the 
magnetic-declination charts used by 
mariners in the China Sea, and in 
the Pacific Ocean between Manila 
and Suva, have been much less than 
those found last year for the Indian 
Ocean, being usually less than one 
degree, which is no doubt due to the 
fact that this region had been pre- 
viously covered by the magnetic work 
of the Galilee and the results embod- 
ied in the latest magnetic-declination 
charts. 

The maximum errors in the charts 
of lines of equal magnetic inclina- 
tion and: of equal horizontal force 
in the China Sea were 1.5 deg. in 
magnetic dip and one-fortieth part 
in horizontal force; in the Pacific 
Ocean between Manila and Suva, 3.5 
deg. in dip and, one-fourteenth part 
in horizontal force. When these 
charts were issued the results of the 
Galilee and of the recent Antarctic 
expeditions were not available. 

Secular Variation over Ocean 
Areas.—The present cruise of the 
Carnegie having been arranged to 
intersect the courses of previous ex- 
peditions as frequently as possible, 
it is reported that important secu- 
lar change data over ocean areas are 
being secured. 

Instruments and Instrumental Con- 
stants.—The ‘theory of the earth in- 
ductor and its applicability to use 
on board ship has been investigated 
and an instrument has been con- 
structed by the Department of Ter- 
restrial Magnetism of the Carnegie 
Institution and put on board the 
Carnegie at Tahiti. A new form of 
compass declinometer which has 
proved successful for observations of 
magnetic declination has been con- 
structed by the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. 

The question of the difference be- 
tween the experimental and comput- 
ed moment of inertia of a magnet 
was further investigated experimen- 
tally. In the latest report concern- 
ing the magnetic survey of India 
(Annual Report, Board of Scientific 
Advice for India, 1911) it is stated 
that the investigation of the instru- 


tion therewith were developed which 
indicate that the divergences are 
more complex than hitherto sup- 
posed. ; 
Antarctic Magnetic Work.—The 
British and the Australian Antare- 
tie expeditions made continuous se- 
ries of magnetic observations at 
their headquarters in the south po- 
lar regions, and many magnetic ob- 
servatories throughout the world 
made special series of magnetic reg- 
istrations in codperation with this | 
work, which is designed especially 
to furnish data for the study of mag- 
netic disturbance phenomena. ; 
Special Observations.—In addition 
to the observations mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph, special obser- 
vational work was carried out by 
magnetic observatories and institu- 
tions in codperation with the mag- 
netic work of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion in South America at the time 
of the solar eclipse of Oct. 10, 1912. 
A number of the magnetic observa- 
tories throughout the world, includ- 
ing those in the United States, 
made special observations during the 
month of October in the hope of se- 
curing data of the sudden begin- 
nings of magnetic storms, suitable 
for the further study of the time 
element in their propagation. 
Bibliography— Among the note- 
worthy books of the year may be 
mentioned Charles Chree’s Studies 
in Terrestrial Magnetism (London), 
an account of the author’s original 
work, and A. Schuster’s The Pro- 
gress of Physics During Thirty- 
three Years (1875-1908)  (Cam- 
bridge), a collection of lectures, one 
of which discusses present theories 
of terrestrial magnetism in relation 
to certain observed facts. The latter 
author has contributed also to the 
Proceedings of the Physical Society, 
London, a paper entitled “A Critical 
Examination of the Possible Causes 
of Terrestrial Magnetism.” Two im- 
portant reports from Germany are 
G. Angenheister’s Die Island-Expedi- 
tion im Frtihjahr 1910. Erster Teil; 
die Erdmagnetische Beobachtungen 
(Géttingen), and F. Bidlingmaier’s 
Deutsche Siid-polar Expedition 1901- 


mental divergences in measurements |03. Hrdmagnetische See Beobacht- 
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_ (Berlin). Nansen has discussed mag- 
netic declination at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century (Petermann’s 

' Geogr. Mitt., Gotha, Jan., 1912). In 
the Jowrnal of Terrestrial Magnet- 

ism have appeared two papers. by 

L. A, Bauer, “On the Cause of the 

_ Earth’s Magnetism,” and a paper by 

_ L. Steiner, “On the Magnetic Field of 

_ the Earth.” The Coast and Geodetic 
- Survey has published reports by R. 

L, Faris and D. L. Hazard covering 

magnetic observations for 1909-11. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF 
LAND AREAS .- 


_W. M. Davis 


4 U. S. Geological Survey.—The pub- 
_ lieations of the U. 8. Geological Sur- 
_ vey continue to be the largest source 
_ of information regarding the physi- 
cal features of our country. The 
_ newly issued sheets of the topograph- 
_ ical map are a delight in their in- 
- creasing accuracy and their wealth 
of material. Two sheets taken at 
random represent the Livermore 
quadrangle, Me., where the imper- 
fectly developed drainage of that 
strongly glaciated region is exhib- 
ited by the contrast of a chain of 
irregular lakes with the terraced val- 
' ley of the Androscoggin a few miles 
to the west; and the Cutbank quad- 
‘rangle, Mont., which includes a per- 
fect illustration of a ragged escarp- 
- ment between the higher and lower 
plains on the northwest and the 
' southwest. These and many other 
_ facts, previously known only to lo- 
_ cal observers, are now plainly set 
_ before any one who wishes to study 
them. 
The Geologic Folios of the Survey 
- include a text to describe and ex- 
_ plain the area represented in their 
_ maps; and the text opens with a 
_ brief geographical chapter, contain- 
_ ing much. material of value, but 
_ nearly always, as was pointed out 
_ a year ago, phrased in incompletely 
_ explanatory form. In recent folios, 
_ however, the explanatory element is 
increasingly greater than in earlier 
- folios, so that there is reason to hope 
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A “Report on Lines of Equal Mag- 
netic Declination in Maryland for 
1910,” by L. A. Bauer, appears in Vol. 
V of the publications of the Maryland 
Geological Survey. Bulletin No. 21 
of the United States Lake Survey 
contains a’ magnetic chart of Lake 
Huron for 191], on a_ seale of 
1:1,200,000, with isogonie lines for 
every degree; and a report on mag- 
netic declination in Hudson Bay has 
appeared in the Report of the Can- 
ada Naval Service for 1911. 


GEOGRAPHY 


|\that it may in the coming years be 
as fully developed as it is already 
‘in the geological sections; the an- 
nual steps of this progress from old- 
fashioned empiricism toward modern 
rationalism are as important as the 
annual publication of new folios. 
The Monographs, Professional Pa- 
pers, Bulletins, and Water-Supply 
Papers of the Geological Survey all 
deserve inspection by geographers. 
“The Geology of the Lake Superior 
Region,” by Van Hise and Leith 
(Monograph LII), contains a chap- 
ter on the physical geography of the 
same region by L. Martin; he sug- 
gests that the lake basin is due to 
the excavation of the weaker part of 
a faulted mass beneath the surface 
of a widespread peneplain. Changes 
of level produced by the “Harth- 
quake at Yakutat Bay, Alaska, in 
Sept., 1899,” are finely described by 
R. S. Tarr and L. Martin (Prof. 
Paper, No. 69, 1912). The occur- 
rence of uplifted peneplain blocks, 
now carved into mountainous form 
in “The Mount McKinley. region, 
Alaska,” is diseussed by <A. H. 
Brooks (Prof. Paper, No. 70, 1911) 
amid much geological matter. A 
study of “Denudation and Erosion 
in the Southern Appalachian Region” 
by L. C. Glenn (Prof. Paper, No. 72, 
1911) tells of existing inorganic 
processes by which fields and valleys 
are locally devastated; these topics 
are as appropriately geographical as 
are the winds and tides. A vast 
amount of information about the 
composition of geographical things, 
such as rivers, lakes, oceans, and 
rocks, is stored in the “Data of Geo- 
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chemistry” by F. W. Clarke (2nd 
Ed. Bulletin 491, 1911); and endless 
statistical details of value in po- 
tamology, the science of rivers, are re- 
eorded in the long series of “Water- 
Supply Papers,” of which some 300 
numbers have now appeared. 

Hydrographic Charts.—Various 
other government publications have 
a high geographic value. The charts 
of the Lake Survey (headquarters in 
Detroit) are now published in col- 
ors, with the result of being much 
more legible than when formerly 
printed only in black on white: the 
charts of Toledo and Duluth harbors 
may be cited as excellent examples, 
both harbors being of physiographic 
interest as in large measure due to 
submergence of valleys, the result of 
a rise of land to the northeast. 
The publications of the Mississippi 
River Commission (headquarters in 
St. Louis) include an unrivaled se- 
ries of charts showing the changes 
in the course of the river as deter- 
mined by earlier and later surveys; 
the annual reports of this Commis- 
sion contain many physiographic 
nuggets buried in a mass of admin- 
istrative details: for example, hydro- 
graphs showing the progress of suc- 
cessive floods down stream. The 
reports of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission include a map of the canal 
zone, which shows an example of a 
highly irregular shore line produced, 
or to be produced, by the partial 
submergence of a hilly district in 
the waters of Gatun Lake; thus of- 
fering an artificial reproduction of 
the irregular shore line of Chesa- 
peake Bay, of which the best gen- 
eral map is given in a fine two- 
sheet chart issued by the U. S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, which may well 
be taken as the type of its kind for 
the world. 

State Geological Surveys.—From 
state geological surveys mention 
should be made of a report on Prince 
George’s County, Md., the latest one 
of a series of county reports pub- 
lished by the Geological Survey of 
Maryland; the text contains a chap- 
ter on the physiography of the coun- 
ty, and the atlas includes two maps, 
1:62,500, one giving the topography 
alone, the other with geological col- 
ors added. Another volume of geo- 


graphical interest is “The Glacial 
Waters in the Black and Mohawk 
Valleys” by H. L. Fairchild, issued 
by the New York State Museum 
(Museum Bulletin, 160, 1912); it is 
the latest of several reports by 
this author, in which much physio- 
graphic detail, inherited from the 
closing phases of the glacial period, 
is presented. Reference may here be 
made to a report on “Southern Van- 
couver Island” by C. H. Clapp, pub- 
lished by the Geological Survey of 
Canada; the mountains of Vancou- 
ver are described as carved out of 
an uplifted peneplain, as is now 
found to be the case in so many 
ranges all over the world. 

Other American Publications.— 
Earth Features and their Meaning, 
by W. H. Hobbs (Macmillan, 1912), 
is the leading American book of the 
year on the physical geography of 
the lands. It is explanatory in 
treatment throughout, and is pro- 
fusely illustrated; but it is less sys- 
tematic than could be wished. The 
Elements of Geography, by Salisbury, 
Barrows, and Tower (Holt, 1912), 
is a valuable addition to school and 
college literature; it is chiefly de- 
voted to physical geography, as only 
the last 60 pages are given to a re- 
gional account of the United States. 
Although the existing geographical 
journals of the United States are 
not oversupplied with good geo- 
graphical articles, the Association 
of American Geographers has under- 
taken to publish a yearly volume of 
Annals; Prof. R. E. Dodge, Wash- 
ington, Conn., is editor. The long- 
est article on physical geography in 
the first volume is by the present 
writer, on the “Front Range of the 
Rocky Mountains in Colorado,” with 
special consideration of various 
methods of physiographic presenta- 
tion. 

Foreign Publications—Among ma- 
terials of foreign origin, the official 
Mitteilungen der deutschen Schute- 
gebieten deserve prominent mention: 
here one may find elaborate essays 
by K. Sapper on the “Wissenschaft- 
liche Ergebnisse einer amtlichen For- 


|schungsreise nach dem Bismarck Ar- 


chipel im Jahre 1908” (1910), and 
by F. Jaeger on “Das Hochland der 
Riesenkrater Deutsch-Ostafri- 
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' kas” (1911). 
ports of thoroughgoing scientific 
quality are.markedly superior to the 
reports on explorations that one oc- 
easionally finds in British ‘“Blue- 
books.” Indeed on reviewing these 
unlike publications one cannot help 
contrasting the serious cultivation of 
- geography by a country now possess- 
ing few oversea colonies but wanting 
more, and the relative neglect of ge- 
ography by a country now possessing 
the greatest extent of colonies the 
world has ever seen and yet not de- 
sirous of losing any of them. This 
contrast must have its consequences 
in the political geography of the next 
half century. The official cultivation 
' of geography in British colonies is 
hardly better than at home; “The 
Physiography of the Proposed Fed- 
eral Territory at Canberra,” by G. 
Taylor (Meteorology of Australia; 
Commonwealth Bureau of Meteorol- 
ogy, Melbourne, Bulletin 6, 1910), 
has a title page of unquotable di- 
mensions and an awkward style of 
publication and illustration. India, 
so long under British administra- 
tion, is still so poorly described that 
the coastal plain north and south of 
Madras has lately been for the first 
time clearly portrayed, not by a 
Briton, but by an American, S. W. 
Cushing, who, as a Sheldon fellow 
of Harvard University, spent part of 
1910 in field exploration of that re- 
gion, long known but never proper! 
studied. His article is entitled “The 
Geography of Godaveri, a District in 
India” (Bull. Geogr. Soc. Phila., ix, 
1911, 7-25). 

If British physiographic enter- 
prise is officially limited, it is more 
generously supported privately: wit- 
ness the elaborate Bathymetrical 
Survey of the Scottish Freshwater 
Lakes in six volumes by Murray and 
Pullar (Edinburgh, Challenger Of- 
fice, 1910); the maps and parts of 
the text have already been published 
in the London Geographical Journal 


-azine, but many new chapters of 
text discuss the composition, tem- 
perature, and movements of the lake 
waters, and various other special 
topics; of these the chapter on “Scot- 
 tish Lakes in Relation to the Geo- 
logical Features of the Country” by 


These handsome re-] 


and the Scottish Geographical Mag-|. . . 
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Peach and Horne deserves special 
mention. , 

An important French work is a 
series of five charts, 1:10,000,000, by 
L. Joubin, showing “Bancs et récifs 
de coraux’” published in the Annales 
de UVInstitut océanographique, found- 
ed at Paris by the Prince of Monaco. 
The charts, one of which is repro- 
duced in the Annales de Géographie, 
1912, have a simple legend of two 
colors, showing emerged and sub- 
merged reefs, and presenting these 
data more accurately than in any 
similar general charts yet published. 
One of the most elaborate French 
studies of recent years is a thesis 
by G. B. M. Flamand entitled Re- 
cherches géologiques et géograph- 
iques sur le Haut-Pays de VOranie 
et sur le Sahara (lyon, Rey, 1911). 
Although it is largely concerned 
with geology it contains also an 
abundance of geographical matter; 
a second volume is promised of more 
purely geographical nature. Valu- 
able studies by L. Gentil are Le Ma- 
roc physique (Paris, Alcan, 1912), 
and “La géologie du Maroc et la gé- 
nese de ses grandes chaines” (Ann. 
de Géogr., xxi, 1912, 130-158): one 
might wish that the phrasing of the 
second publication had been more 
geographical, as it appears in the 
leading French geographical journal; 
but this wish is almost neutralized 
by finding in the leading French 
geological periodical, the Bulletin de 
la Société géologique, several arti- 
cles in recent years by de la Mothe 
on a subject so geographic as river 
terraces. 

It is the same in Germany, where 
the journal of the national geolog- 
ical society contains valuable articles 
of a geographical nature, such as 
“Zur Morphologie der Priglazial- 
landschaft in den Westschweizer Al- 
pen” by H. v. Staff (Zeitschr. deut. 
Geol. Ges., Ixiv, 1-80) and “Die mor- 
phologische Entwicklung der siid- 
deutschen Schichtstufenlandschaft 
” by H. Beck (ibid., 81-232), — 
which abound in material concern- 
ing the form of the regions treated, 
although they are largely phrased, as 
is proper for geological studies, in 
a nongeographical style. 

The Atlas of Finland.—No geo- 
graphical publication of recent years 
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deserves higher commendation than 
the new edition of the atlas of Fin- 
land, with two volumes of text pub- 
lished in Finnish, Swedish, and 
French by the Geographical Society 
of Finland (Helsingfors, 1910-11). 
An examination of this masterly 
work, to which many experts have 
contributed, ought to show our geo- 
graphical societies how large a field 
they still have to cultivate without 
passing the boundaries of their home 
state. Here we find admirable maps 
of surface form, geological structure, 
surficial formations, rivers and rap- 
ids, various climatic data, peat de- 
posits, forests, density of population 
(a chart showing density of popula- 
tion by red dots, each representing 
ten inhabitants, is to be especially 
commended), rural schools, archxo- 
logical sites, and many other mat- 
ters. The presswork is unusually 
good, and the choice of colors re- 
markably agreeable. 

American Geographical Society.— 
The transcontinental excursion of 
1912, by which the American Geo- 
graphical Society of New York cele- 
brated its sixtieth anniversary, was 
briefly mentioned as in project a 
year ago: it is now an accomplished 
success. Although not especially di- 
rected to any one branch of geog- 
raphy, more attention was necessa- 
rily given, during the eight weeks’ 
journey of over 13,000 miles, to land 
forms than to any other one subject. 
The excursion left New York in a 
special train on Aug. 22; it was sin- 
gularly fortunate in attracting from 
13 European countries a representa- 
tive body of 40 geographers who 
made the entire journey; in enlist- 
ing as permanent or as temporary 
members a large number of Ameri- 
can geographers, so that the aver- 
age number on the train was 60 to 


65; in visiting a great number of 
interesting points, with extremes at 
Duluth, Seattle, San Francisco, 


Phoenix, and Birmingham; in the 
lavish hospitality with which the 
party was welcomed and the gen- 
erous enterprise’ with which it was 
conducted on side trips by local 
hosts; and in completing the itiner- 
ary without accident or illness. Re- 
turn to New York was made on Oct. 
16; two meetings and a closing ban- 


quet were held in that city on Oct. 
17 and 18. 

The International Geographical 
Congress at Rome, first announced 
for October, 1911, then deferred to 
the spring of 1912, has been again 
postponed to the spring of 1913. 


OCEANOGRAPHY 
G. W. LittLEHALES 


Compendium of Oceanography in 
English—It is not alone through her 
fleets upon the ocean that oceanog- 
raphy makes progress. Investiga- 
tions in the marine laboratory and 
discoveries in the cognate sciences 
of physics, chemistry, and biology 
have sometimes yielded more ad- 
vancement than the most distant 
and perilous voyages; and progress 
has likewise to be recorded when the 
extent of knowledge in relation to 
the ocean has been successfully 
summed up to form a new starting 
point from which observation and 
investigation may set out afresh. 
The recently printed work of Mur- 
ray and Hjort presents the conspic- 
uous fruit of the harvest of all the 
weighing and measuring hitherto ac- 
complished with reference to the 
ocean. Drawing their materials 
from the scientific reports that have 
resulted from successive oceanic ex- 
peditions, and in particular from 
observations made on board the Mi- 
chael Sars in the North Atlantic 
Ocean, and from the discussions 
which these facts of observation have 
received at the hands of oceanogra- 
phers, biologists, physicists, geolo- 
gists, and mathematicians, these au- 
thors have supplied students of 


joceanography with the first adequate 


compendium in the lan- 
guage. 
Sub-Oceanic Physiography.—Suffi- 


ciently numerous and precise sound- 


English 


‘ings of the ocean have been complet- 
,ed by the respective governments, in- 


eluding that of Monaco, and through 


‘surveys by the companies operating 


submarine telegraph cables to en- 


‘able us by the aid of isobathice con- 


tours to represent with approximate 
accuracy the varied features of the 
ocean bed from the margin of the 
land to depths of over 1,000 fath- 
oms; just as by means of contour 
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lines leveled with the theodolite or 
spirit-level on the land itself, we are 
able to portray the physical features 
of the emergent areas. It is thus 
that a new branch of oceanographi- 
eal science, under the name of sub- 
oceanic physiography, has been 
founded largely through the labors 
of Hull and Spencer, who have, dur- 
ing the year, published a work upon 
this subject, with the aim of reflect- 
ing the erstwhile distributions of 
land and water and their effects 
upon the climate of the earth, irre- 
_ spective of all extraterrestrial agen- 
cies. The Australian Antarctic Ex- 
pedition is now conducting an ocean- 
ographical survey between Australia 
and Wilkes Land which is expected 
to indicate whether continental con- 
nections have in the past existed 
between Australia and the Antarec- 
tic Continent. 

Ocean Temperatures near Icebergs. 
—In the light of Petterson’s investi- 
gations of the influence of ice on 
oceanic circulation, measurements of 
‘the temperature gradient in the ap- 
proaches to icebergs in the ocean 
have been made on board the U. S. 8. 
Birmingham and Chester by means of 
the microthermometer, with the ob- 
ject of discovering such characteris- 
tics in the changes of temperature 
as would afford an indication of 
the approach of a vessel to an un- 
seen mass of ice. (See also XXVI, 
Physics.) 

Currents.—From the labors of the 
many who have observed and inves- 
tigated the currents of the ocean, the 
Hydrographic Office has published 
current sheets in connection with the 
pilot charts of the several oceans, 
setting forth the main facts of 
-oceanic circulation in such a man- 
ner as to afford information not 
only of what has been done but also 
of deficiencies of data. 

Evaporation over the Ocean.—Ob- 
servations of evaporation over the 
ocean have finally been made. The 
discussion of them by Lutgens, 
-which is published in the Annalen 
der Hydrographie, shows a_ daily 
evaporation of 2.6 mm. in the At- 
lantic north temperate zone, 6.6 in 
the northeast trade wind, 3.8 in the 
equatorial belt of calms, 7:8 in the 
southeast trade wind, and 1.9 in 


-H-34 (Kenhardt), 


the south temperate zone. Apart: 
from the temperature of the air and 
of the sea itself, the most important 
factor which appears to affect evapo- 
ration from the surface of the ocean 
is the veloeity of the wind. These 
results are of importance in terres- 
trial physics, since, on account of 
the vast expanse of the ocean, the 
evaporation from its surface deter- 
mines the rainfall and, to a large 
extent, the heat transference in the 
atmosphere, 


CARTOGRAPHY 
Cyrus C. Apams 


A selection of the latest maps re- 
lating to every part of the world is 
noted in the Bulletin and the An- 
nual Index of the American Geo- 
graphical Society and in the map 
lists and index of the Geographical 
Journal of London. The most com- 
plete map list published appears in 
the monthly issues of Petermann’s 
Mitteilungen. 

Progress of the International Map 
of the World—Up to November, 
1912, seven sheets of the map of the 
world on a scale of 1:1,000,000 have 
been published. They are sheets 
North K-19 (Boston), New Eng- 
land east of 72 deg. W. and south of 
44 deg. N.; North 0-25 and O-30, 
comprising the Highlands of Scot- 
land and the Hebrides; North M-31 
(Paris), Northern France, Belgium, 
Luxemburg, part of Holland, and 
southeastern England; North K-35 
(Constantinople), eastern Bulgaria, 
and eastern European Turkey; South 
northwestern Cape 
of Good Hope; and North L-34 
(Budapest), between 18 deg. and 24 
deg. E. and 44 deg. and 48 deg. N. 
Official cartographic establishments 
in France, Great Britain, Hungary, 
and the United States have pub- 
lished, Austria, Canada, and Spain 
are in preparation, and Germany, 


Australia, Italy, and Russia have 
not yet taken up the work. Bel- 
gium, Bolivia, Bulgaria, Chile, 


China, Colombia, Norway, Portugal, 
Siam, and Uruguay expect to co- 
operate. 

For the United States portion of 
the work, the map is being compiled 
on the scale of 1;500,000 as a base 
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map without relief, and is being pub- 
lished in the form of state base maps 
on that scale. This material on the 
same scale is also assembled to form 
sheets of the International Map and 
has been compiled for sheets North 
L-15, K-16, K-17, K-18, J-18, 1-16, 
1-18, H-16, H-17, G-17. Relief will 
be imposed upon this base and will 
‘be then reduced to the proper scale 
of the International Map. 

New Maps.—The new maps and 
map sheets issued every year num- 
ber several thousands. The follow- 
ing list includes only a few speci- 
men products (see also Physical 
Geography of Land Areas, supra) : 


NORTH AMBERIOA 


North America.—Geologic Map of 
North America compiled by the U. §S. 
‘Geological Survey in codperation with 
the Geological Survey of Canada and 
Instituto Geologico de Mexico under 
the supervision of Bailey Willis and G. 
W. Stose. 4 sheets. 1:500,000. (U. S. 
‘Geological Survey, 1912.) The second 
edition of this map, which is the stan- 
dard in its field. (See also Dynamic 
and Structural Geology, supra.) 

Alaska.—Geologic Reconnaissance Map 
of the Alaska Peninsula. Geology com- 
piled by W. W. Atwood and others. 
1:1,000,000. 15 colors. In ‘Geology 
and Mineral Resources of Parts of the 
Alaska Peninsula.” (U. S. Geol. Surv., 
Bull. 467, 1911.) Valuable general 
geological map of the peninsula on a 
large scale. 

United States.—Geologic Map of the 
Lake Superior Region with sections. 
Geology compiled by C. R. Van Hise 
and C. K. Leith. 1:1,000,000. The 
fundamental geological map of the ore- 


‘bearing region around Lake Superior. 


Three maps of the United States. 


1:7,000,000. Compiled by Henry Gan- 
nett. (a) Base Map; (b) Contour 
Map; (c) Relief Map. (U. S. Geol. 


Surv., Nov., 1911.) ‘These maps have 
been steadily improved since first issued 
in 1891. 


OENTRAL AMERIOA 


Central America.—Mapa de America 
Central. 1:1,000,000. (W. C. Riibsa- 
men, Stuttgart, 1911.) A good wall 
map; thorough in respect of railroads 
and roads. . 


SOUTH AMERIOA 


Brazil—Mappa do Estado do Cear4, 
1 :650,000 (Ministerio da Viaci6 e 
Obras Publicas, Oct., 1910.) Good 
large-scale map. 


| Mecklenburg’s] 


Chile—Mapa de Chile. Officina de 
Mensura di Tierras. Edicion Cente- 
naria. 1:500,000. 5 colors. (Santi- 
ago, 1910.) Official map of Chile on 
fairly large scale. The complete map 
consists of 22 sheets. 


AFRIOA 


Africa.—Showing the progress of 
Exploration. By F. R, Cana. 1:20,- 
000,000. (Geogr. Journ., Vol. 38, 1911.) 
Shows excellently the present state of 
our knowledge of the continent. 
Thirteen rainfall maps of Africa. 
In The Olimate of the Continent of 
Africa, by A.’ Knox (Cambridge, 1911). 
Include new material excepting for 
the extreme S. of Africa. 

Eritrea.—Carta dimostrativa della 
Colonia Hritrea e delle Regioni Adia- 
centi alla scala di 1:400,000. 5 colors. 
(Istituto Geografico Militare, Rome, 
1909 and 1910.) 14 sheets. The of- 
ficial map of the colony of Hritrea on 
a fairly large scale. 

German East Africa.—The [Duke of 
Bxpedition’s field of 
work. By Lieut. M. Weiss. 1 :200,000. 
Accompanies In the Heart of Africa, by 
the Duke of Mecklenburg. (New York, 
1910.) New material on the region 
drained by the Kagera source of the 
Nile; and the best map of the volcanic 
region N. of Lake Kivu, 

Kamerun-French Oongo, etc.—Das 
Kamerun-Kongo Abkommen zwischen 
dem deutschen Reich und Frankreich 
von 4, November, 1911. 1:5,000,000. 
(Pet. Mitt., Vol. 57, Dec., 1911.) One 
of the best examples of boundary maps 
in Africa; including routes, concessions 
to commercial enterprises and much 
other information. © 

Tripolitania,—Carta della Tripolitania 
e Cirenaica. 1:500,000. 7 colors. By 
A. Dardano. (Istituto Geografico di 
Agostini, Bergamo, 1911.) One of the 
best maps of Tripoli. 

Rhodesia-Nyasaland-Portuguese East 
Africa, ete.—1 :500,000, with paper by 
A. Sharpe. (Geogr. Journ., Vol. 39, 
No. 1, 1912.) <A critical compilation 
of the best information on this large 
region in South Africa. 


EUROPE 


France.—Carte Aéronautique: Feuille 
ChAlons. 1 :200,000. (Service Gé6o- 
graphique de JVArmée, Paris, 1911.) 
One of several sheets of parts of 
France, marking a decided advance in 
maps for the use of air navigation. 


OCEANIA 


Dutch New Guinea—Part of Dutch 
New Guinea to illustrate the explora- 
tions of Capt. C. G. Rawling and BE. 
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Marshall. British Expedition of 1909-] 
11. 1:250,000. (Geogr. Journ., Vol. 
38, 1911.)- Hxtends exploration of 


axial range of New Guinea to the west 
of Lorentz’s work. 

German New Guinea.—Loop der Kei- 
zerin Augusta Rivier (Nieuw-Guinea) 
bij de grens van het Ned. Gebied. 1 :1,- 
000,000, (Tijds. Kon. Nederl, Aardr. 
Genoot., Vol. 28, No. 6, Amsterdam, 
1911.) Nearly completes the mapping 
of the most important navigable river 
in New Guinea. 

Papua.—Map of the Territory of 
Papua. Latest surveys. 32 miles to 
an inch, In Handbook of the Territory 
of Papua, compiled by Staniforth Smith 
(Melbourne, 1909). Large-scale official 
map of British territory. 


POLAR 


Arctic Regions.—Discoveries in the 

Arctic Sea. With additions and 
changes to 1909 by Capt. Bernier. 
Mercator’s projection. In “Report on 
the .. . Government Expedition to the 
Arctic Islands and Hudson Strait...” 
by J. E. Bernier (Ottawa, 1910). In- 
cludes routes of Bernier’s expeditions 
of 1906-07 and 1908-09. 
Geological Sketch Map of the 
Northern Islands of Canada. 1 :4,700,- 
000. In “Report on the... Govern- 
ment Expedition to the Arctic Islands 
and Hudson Strait...” by J. E. Ber- 
nier (Ottawa, 1910). A general geo- 
logical map of the American Arctic 
Archipelago. 


WORLD 


Karte der Grenzen und der Genauig- 
keit unserer heutigen Kenntnis vom Re- 
lief der Erdoberfliche. Entworfen und 


gezeichnet von Ludwig Carriére. 1 :93,- 
000,000. (Pet. Mitt., Vol. 57, Dec., 
1911.) Graphic representation of our 


knowledge of the earth’s surface based 
on a study of detailed map material. 


Atlases 


The Century Atlas of the World.— 
' Revised and Enlarged. (The Century 
Co., New York, 1911.) The new edition 
sustains the reputation of this atlas 
as one of the most useful for general 
consultation. 
The Oitizen’s Atlas of the World.— 
156 pp. of maps and plans. (John 
Bartholomew & Co., Edinburgh, 1912.) 
One of the superior products of the 
leading British map house. The map 
' maintains a high standard of accuracy. 

Atlas Universal de Géographie.—(Li- 
brairie Hachette et Cie., Paris, 1912.) 
This notable work, begun a half-century 
ago, is finally completed. It takes a 
leading place among the best carto- 
graphic products. All the sheets are 
now to be brought up to date. 
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EXPLORATION AND DISCOVERY 
Henry GANNETT 


Antarctica——In the YEAR Boox for 
1911 (p. 603) it was noted that 
Roald Amundsen in the Fram had 
made a landing on the Bay of 
Whales, near the eastern end of the 
Ross Barrier, from which an attempt 
was to be made to reach the South 
Pole. Early in March the world 
was electrified by the news that on 
Dec. 14, 1911, Amundsen, with four 
companions, reached the desired goal. 
They traveled with dogs and sledges 
and seem to have had no special dif- 
ficulties. The entire distance trav- 
ersed from their depot on the Bay 
of Whales to the Pole, about 700 
miles, was over a route to the east 
of that traversed by Shackleton, and 
so far distant from it as to open a 
large extent of new territory. More 
than half the route was due south 
across the icefield lying upon Ross 
Sea, practically a dead-level expanse. 
On reaching the land, they traveled 
up a glacier, the ascent of which to 
the summit of the plateau at an al- 
titude of 10,500 ft. they accom- 
plished in the wonderfully short 
time of four days. The remaining 
distance of 275 miles was over the 
ice cap of this plateau, which was 
undulating and in places hilly, but 
presented no great difficulties to 
progress excepting extremely stormy 
weather. The party spent three days 
at the Pole and then returned over 
the same route. The Pole was found 
to be in an altitude of 10,500 ft., and 
the highest altitude reached on the 
journey was but little over 11,000 
ft. Probably the most important 
single discovery made by Captain 
Amundsen in this extremely prolific 
journey is that Ross Sea does not 
extend across the continent of Ant- 
arctica, as has been surmised, but 
that its head is little farther south 
than his route. 

In the YEAR Boox for 1911 (p. 
603) it was noted that Captain R. 
L. Seott, with the British Antarctic 
Expedition, had landed his parties 
at McMurdo Sound, in the neighbor- 
hood of the former landings of him- 
self and Sir Ernest Shackleton, La- 
ter advices, brought by his ship, the 
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Terra Nova, in March, are to the ef- 
fect that Captain Scott started with 
his party for the long journey to the 
South Pole on Noy. 2, 1911; that he 
was in 87 deg. 36 min. south lati- 
tude on Jan. 4, 1912, 150 miles from 
the Pole, with an abundance of pro- 
visions and every prospect of reach- 
ing the Pole. It is evident, however, 
that, while there is every probabil- 
ity that Captain Scott reached the 
Pole, he was preceded by Amundsen 
by a month or more. 

Reports have been received from 
the Australian Antarctic Expedition 
of Dr. D. Mawson. Dr. Mawson 
himself landed a party of 14 at 
Point Alden, in the eastern part of 
Adelie Land, and a second party, 
under Mr. Wild, landed about 1,200 
miles to the westward of Dr. Maw- 
son’s station, on the land which was 
discovered by Captain Wilkes and by 
him named “Termination Land.” 
It is gratifying to us to know that 
the discoveries of the Aurora, Dr. 
Mawson’s ship, and the landings of 
these two parties fully confirm the 
heretofore discredited discoveries of 
‘Captain Wilkes, made more than 70 
years ago. 

Advices received from the German 
Antarctic Expedition appear to indi- 
cate that a landing has been ob- 
tained somewhere on the shore of 
Coates Land. 

The Japanese Antarctic Expedi- 
tion, after making a landing at the 
Bay of Whales, and making a couple 
of short sledge journeys, gave up 
the expedition and returned to Ja- 

an. 

' The Ascent of Mt. McKinley.— 
Prof. Herschel C. Parker started 
from Seattle, Wash., on Jan. 24, for 
the town of Seward, Alaska, with 
the intention of crossing overland 
with dogs and sledges to Susitna 
Station and making an attempt to 
climb Mt. McKinley from this point. 
Advices were received late in the 
summer to the effect that he had 
succeeded in reaching a point within 
200 ft. of the summit, but could get 
no farther. 

Alaskan Glaciers——Under the aus- 
pices of the National Geographic So- 
ciety, Professors Tarr and Martin 
spent the past summer in the study 
of the glaciers of the Kenai Pen- 


insula, the 
east Alaska, 
localities. 

Canada.—Messrs. H. VY. Radford 
and T. G. Street have made a nota- 
ble journey of 325 miles from Great 
Slave Lake to Artillery Lake, in the 
course of which they have made 
many corrections in the maps of that 
little-known region. 

Nova Zembla.—Three different ex- 
peditions to this group of islands 
have been sent out by Russia in the 
|past year, which have made very 
jvaluable topographic observations 
{and rich botanical and geological col- 
lections. 

Russia—The Russian geologist, O. 
O. Baklund, has made an examina- 
tian of the little-known northern ex- 
tremity of the Ural Range. 

B. M. Shitkof has carried out a 
yery important exploration in the 
Samoyede Peninsula, between the 
Kara Sea and the Gulf of Ob, Sibe- 
ria, the interior of which has hith- 
erto been almost unknown. 

Peru.—The American Expedition, 
under Prof. Hiram Bingham, which 
is noted in the YEAR Book for 1911 
(pp. 604, 666), returned to this 
country late in that year after meet- 
ing with complete success. Another 
expedition, under the same manage- 
ment, was organized and set forth 
during the past summer for the pur- 
pose of extending the area of those 
explorations, especially on the eastern 
slope of the Andes. (See XXVIII, 
Anthropology and Ethnology.) 

ica—French military recon- 
naissances in the Sahara south of 
Morocco have been carried on actively 
in recent years. In 1904-5, Captain 
Flye-Sainte-Marie led an’ expedition 
into the region lying south and south- 
west of the oasis of Tuat in order 
to put an end to the depredations of 
the tribesmen of southern Morocco 
upon caravans on the route from 
Morocco to Timbuktu. Recently 
Captain Cancel has carried on a sim- 
ilar expedition in the region lying 
north of Captain Flye-Sainte-Marie’s 
expedition, and has extended greatly 
our knowledge of this region, which 
was hitherto practically unexplored. 
Several hitherto unknown springs 
and oases were discovered which 
will help the caravan trade. Upon 


Copper River, south- 
and numerous other 
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the maps the distinction has been 
made between sand and stony deserts, 
and the sand dunes of Erg Igidi and 
Erg Shesh, the two principal sand 
deserts of the western Sahara, have 
been depicted. Positions were de- 
termined astronomically and meteoro- 
logical records were kept. 

The boundary between Liberia and 
the Ivory Coast has been defined by 
treaty signed at Paris on Jan. 13, 
1911, and the boundary is now being 
‘delimited. 

With three parties the Duke of 
Mecklenburg has been exploring 
Central Africa. The first party ex- 
plored the region about Lake Chad 
and south thereof to Bagirmi. The 
second party worked in the southern 
part of the Cameroons, and the third 
in the region of the upper Ubangi 
and the upper Nile. 

Dr. E. E. Kirschstein has under- 
taken an expedition to study the 
structure of the two great rift valleys 
of eastern Africa. 

Dr. Hans Meyer’s East African 
Expedition has explored a region ly- 


- eluding Ruanda and the Kirunga 
voleanoes.. He started from the Ger- 
man port of Bukola, on the west: 
coast of Victoria Nyanza, going 
westward to Lake Ikimba. The 
shape of this lake was found to be 
considerably altered since earlier 
surveys of it were made. Thence 
the party traversed eastern Ruanda, 
an almost treeless country, made up 
of long regular ridges separated by 
swampy valleys. Thence they went 
to the Kirunga volcanoes, a semi- 
circular range of mountains rising in 


ft. Dr. Meyer found one of the vol- 
eanoes, Niragongo, in a state of 
eruption. Thence going south to 
Tanganyika, the expedition passed 
through an unexplored region to the 
southwest of Isawi and the Muvisi 
Range. 
The Swiss explorer, Montandon, 
plorations. in the southern part of 
Abyssinia, and, besides the map of 
_ his route, the expedition contributes 
_to the knowledge of physical geog- 
raj hy, ethnology, and linguistics. 
.—Dr. Legendre has been mak- 
ing extensive journeys in western 


ing west of the Victoria Nyanza, in-. 


Mt. Kabuji to an altitude of 8,530: 


has recently completed extensive ex- 
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China, which have resulted in many 
valuable discoveries and the prepara- 
tion of maps of large unknown areas. 

Prof. Machatschek has traveled in 
Turkestan over Tashkent, up the 
Chirchik River to Khojakent, where 
it emerges from the western foot- 
hills of the Tian Shano. He tray- 
eled along their base in a southerly 
direction to Khojent on the Syr Dar- 
ya; thence he went east along the 
southern border of the Chaktal Tau, 


‘where the larger mountain streams 


emerge upon the arid plains. Subse- 
quently he followed the post road 
northward to Chimkent; thence 
northeast up the headwaters of the 
Sryss River to where the Kara Tau 
joins the main range of the Ala Tau. 
On his return to Tashkent he fol- 
lowed a more easterly route. Still 
later he started on the third expedi- 
tion to explore the main range of 
the Chaktal Tau. 

Barelay Raum Kier, a Danish ex- 
plorer, has recently completed an ex- 
tensive journey in eastern Arabia. 
He traveled from Aleppo via Bagdad 
to Basra; thence to Koweit; from 
that point he went south to Reid in 
the Wahabi country; and _ thence 
eastward to the Persian Gulf, pass- 
ing through the Hohuf Oasis. 

Borneo.—An extensive journey has 
been made in central Borneo by A. 
S. Douglas, Resident of Baram Sa- 
rawak, from Claudetown. The route 
lay up the Baram River and its trib- 
utary the Tutan. He passed over 
the Pemabo range and thence re- 
turned via the Baram River. 

-New Guinea.—The work of explor- 
ing this great island is going for- 
ward steadily and rapidly (see 
AMERICAN YHAR Book, 1911, p. 605). 
Among others Captain K. F. Koch, 
of the Dutch Army, has been explor- 
ing the peninsular region in the 
west. From Arggoeni Bay on the 
south coast he crossed over hills and 
swampy districts to MacCluer Gulf, 
which he reached near its eastern 
end near Marenas; thence he crossed. 
the narrow isthmus lying between 
MacCluer Gulf and Geelvink Bay, 
reaching the latter at Windesi; 
thence he examined Wandammen Bay, 
an arm of Geelvink Bay, and re- 
turned across the isthmus to the 
south of his previous route. 
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CHEMISTRY 


INORGANIC AND PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY 


ARTHUR WESLEY BROWNE 


Water.—On the assumption that 
water is substantially a solution of 
ice in hydrol, J. Duclaux and E. 
Wollman have investigated the ef- 
fect upon the color of a column of 
water six metres long illuminated by 
transmitted light, of changing the 
temperature of the water, or of add- 
ing Colorless salts. They conclude 
that the ice molecules present are 
characterized by a blue or purplish 
blue color, while the hydrol mole- 
cules are greenish yellow or green. 
The behavior of water and of ice 
under pressure has been studied by 
P. W. Bridgman, who finds that, 
like water, ice shows abnormal be- 
havior under certain conditions, ap- 
pearing in as many as five distinct 
forms (AMERICAN YEAR Book, 1911, 
p- 606), all of which, except ordi- 
nary ice, are heavier than water. 

Hydrogen Peroxide and Ozone.— 
The formation of hydrogen peroxide 
by means of the electric discharge at 
a temperature several degrees below 
zero, and at pressures from 30 mm. 
to 760 mm. has been investigated by 
A. Besson. When the discharge was 
passed through water vapor alone no 
peroxide was formed. With water 
vapor and oxygen it was always ob- 
tained except at very low pressures. 
With water vapor and air the results 
were rather less satisfactory. The 
author concludes that the necessary 
conditions prevail in the atmosphere 
at high altitudes, and believes that 
the appearance of hydrogen peroxide 
in rain water is attributable to elec- 
trical influences. F, Fischer and M. 
Wolf have found it possible to pre- 


pare hydrogen peroxide of very high 
percentage strength by subjecting ap- 
propriate mixtures of hydrogen and 
oxygen to the action of the silent 
electric discharge. With the aid of 
liquid air a product containing 87 
per cent. of hydrogen peroxide was 
obtained. The use of the silent elec- 
tric discharge in effecting the for- 
mation of hydrogen peroxide had been 
previously suggested by A. de Hemp- 
tinne. A most interesting study of 
certain derivatives of hydrogen per- 
oxide has been made by J. D’Ans and 
W. Friederich from the, viewpoint of 
the analogy between hydrogen per- 
oxide and water. By the action of 
100 per cent. hydrogen peroxide upon 
acid chlorides these investigators ob- 
tained peroxides or peracids, and hy- ° 
drogen chloride. This action is very 
similar to hydrolysis, and might be 
termed ‘“hydroperoxolysis.” | When 
metallic sodium was brought into 
contact with 100 per cent. hydrogen 
peroxide, hydrogen was liberated and 
a sodium hydroperoxide of the for- 
mula 2 NaO,H.H,O,, analogous to a 
hydrated sodium hydroxide, was 
formed. 

By repeated fractionation at low 
temperatures of ozone prepared with 
the aid of a Siemens and Halske 
ozonizer, C. Harries obtained an 80 
per cent. pure ozone. From his ana- 
lytical. results he is led to believe 
that the last fraction contained a 
new aggregate of oxygen atoms, for 
which the formula O, and the name 
“oxozone” are suggested. Harries has 
moreover ascribed the so-called cata- 
lytic decomposition of ozone by 
sodium hydroxide or by sulphuric 
acid, to the action of this hitherto 
unrecognized constituent of ozone. 
In a later article he adduces evidence — 
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3 containing hydrogen, 


tending to show that ordinary 11 to 
14 per cent. ozone probably contains 
as much as one-third of its amount 
of oxozone. W. Traube has studied 
the action of ozone upon the alkali 
hydroxides, as the result of which 
a mixture of unchanged hydroxide, 
potassium ozonate, and potassium 
tetroxide was obtained. The yellow- 
ish-red potassium ozonate, which it- 
self gives no hydrogen peroxide on 
treatment with water, was found to 
change gradually into potassium te- 
troxide which with water liberates 
hydrogen peroxide and oxygen gas 
in approximately equimolecular pro- 
portions. 

Potassium Oxanate and Oxane.—By 
treating potassium cyanate, KCNO, 
with hydrogen peroxide in neutral 
solution, A. P. Lidoff seems to have 
succeeded in preparing potassium 
oxanate, K,CNO,, together with 
oxane, CNO, a gas somewhat lighter 
than carbon dioxide (see also Organic 
Chemistry, infra). He obtained po- 
tassium oxanate also by heating po- 
tassium cyanate with copper oxide, 
or by effecting its combustion in 
oxygen, and has, moreover, prepared 
the sodium, potassium, lithium, cal- 
_ cium, barium, lead, and copper ox- 
anates. Evidence of the existence of 
an oxidation product of oxane, for 
which the name “peroxane” is sug- 
gested, and of an isomer of oxane, 
named beta-oxane, ONC, has also 
been obtained. 

Photochemistry and Actinochemis- 
try.—Stocklasa and Zdobnicky have 
continued their study of the syn- 
thesis of sugar by the action of ul- 
tra-violet rays upon potassium bicar- 
bonate and nascent hydrogen, in ab- 
sence of chlorophyll. Applying their 
results to the question of assimila- 
tion in the plant, they deem it 
possible that potassium bicarbon- 
ate in the moment of formation, 
rather than carbon dioxide, is re- 
duced by nascent hydrogen in the 
chlorophyll cell. Light may be used 
not only in chemical synthesis, but 


~~ also in chemical analysis, at least in 


the opinion of M. Landau, who has 
employed ultra-violet light as an aid 
in the analysis of a mixture of gases 
ethane, and 
_ ethylene. He recommends that the 
_ ethylene be remoyed first (in ab- 
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sence of oxygen) by a process of 
photopolymerization. ‘the contrac- 
vion is then noted, oxygen is added,. 
and the hydrogen and methane are 
determined by photocombustion. C, 
Winther has devised an electric pho- 
toaccumulator based upon the fact 
that mercuric chloride and ferrous 
chloride in aqueous solution react 
under the infiuence of ultra-violet 
light to form mercurous chloride and 
ferric chloride, and that these sub- 
stances under suitable conditions re- 
act quantitatively in the opposite di- 
rection. By this process it was found 
possible to recover as electrical en- 
ergy the light energy absorbed dur- 
ing the first reaction. Matuschek 
and Nenning have found that such 
chemical reactions as the solution of 
metals in acids, the formation of 
hydroxides, the action of water upon 
calcium carbide, the formation of 
ammonium amalgam, the hardening 
of cement, and the setting of plaster 
of Paris, when caused to take place 
in a glass beaker with a tin-foil star 
on the bottom, in the dark, above a 
photographic plate, produced an im- 
age of the star. ‘he authors con- 
clude that “‘in every chemical process 
light waves are set up; in fact, all 
occurrences in which temperature 
changes take place are accompanied 
by optical activity.” E. Schnecken- 
berg is inclined to believe, however, 
that these results are attributable to 
the action of heat rather than light 
rays. A number of contributions to 
the theoretical and to the experi- 
mental side of photochemistry have 
been made by W. D. Bancroft, J. H. 
Mathews, and their respective co- 
workers, and by others, in connection 
with the Highth International Con- 
gress of Applied Chemistry. 
Emission of Electrons During 
Chemical Reactions.—Haber and Just 
have shown that chemical reactions 
between alloys or amalgams of the al- 
kali metals and gases which readily 
act upon them are accompanied by 
the liberation of negatively charged 
electrons. For example, during the 
reaction between carbonyl chloride 
and an alloy of sodium with calcium, 
a swarm of electrons with a velocity 
about one hundredth that of light 
was given off by the alloy. The na- 
ture of the particles was determined 
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by their behavior in the electric and 
magnetic fields, and the ratio of 
charge to mass was determined by 
the method of J. J. Thomson. No 
positively charged particles were 
emitted. The possible function of 
interatomic electrons in catalysis and 
in electrolysis has been discussed by 
P. Achalme. 

Positive Ions——The emission of 
positive thermions from salts of the 
alkaline earth metals has been in- 
vestigated by C. J. Davisson. The 
values of e/m for barium sulphate, 
phosphate, fluoride, and _ chloride 
showed considerable variation. Sev- 
eral salts of strontium, calcium, and 
magnesium have also been studied. 
The conclusion is drawn that the 
positive thermions are single atoms 
of the elements in question, minus 
electronic charges. The mobility of 
the positive ions produced during 
the oxidation of copper has been de- 
termined by A. Campette, whose re- 
sults indicate that large ions, com- 
parable with those produced by. the 
slow oxidation of phosphorus, are 
given off. Reboul and de Bollement 
ascribe the emission of positive 
charges: by heated metals under cer- 
tain conditions to the little explosions 
produced on the metallic surface by 
the liberation of occluded gases. 

Continuing his important _ re- 
searches upon the conduction of elec- 
tricity through gases (AMERICAN 
Year Boor, 1911, p. 635), J. J: 
Thomson has obtained lines which 
indicate in a preliminary way the 
existence of H,, N,,. H,O,, and CS. 
(See also Physics, infra.) 

Radioactive Substances.—The mole- 
eular weight of thorium emanation 
has been determined by May S. Les- 
lie, with the aid of an apparatus of 
the type used by Debierne in his 
work with niton. Comparison of the 


rates. of diffusion of thorium emana-- 


tion and oxygen showed the molecu- 
lar weight of the former to be in the 
neighborhood of 200. Herschfinkel 
has attempted to prepare metallic 
radium by the method of Ebler 
(AmericAN YEAR Boox, 1911, p. 


609), but concludes that RaN, prob- 


ably cannot be prepared, as the ra- 
diations would decompose it as soon 
as:' formed. Ebler and Fellner sug- 
gest that radioactive substances may 


be concentrated and isolated by frae- 
tional absorption. The spontaneous 
union of metallic radium with 
nitrogen at ordinary temperatures is 
regarded by Ebler as an illustration 
of “autonitridation,’ analogous to 
the well-known processes of autoxi- 
dation. W. Ramsay has again in- 
vestigated the possible formation of 
neon as a product of radioactive 
change. The gases evolved during 
the treatment of an aqueous solution 
of thorium nitrate with niton over 
a period of two years were found 
to contain both helium and neon. On 
the basis of this confirmation of his 
earlier experiments Ramsay reiter- 
ates the statement made four years 
ago, to the effect that neon is either 
a product of the degradation of niton, 
or else is produced by its action 
upon water. Further confirmation 
of this view seems to be afforded by 
the results obtained on analysis of 
the radioactive gas issuing from the 
King’s Well at Bath. This gas con- 
tains three-fourths as much argon, 
188 times as much neon, and 73 
times as much helium, as an equal 
volume of air. (See also Physics, 
infra.) . 

Apparent Change in Weight During 
Chemical Reaction.—J. T. Manley has 
reviewed the work of Landoldt, who, 
claiming an accuracy of + 0.03 mg., 
found the mean apparent change in 
mass during chemical reaction to be 
not greater than 1 in 1 X 10%. With 
the aid of additional devices and pre- 
cautions that permitted an accuracy 
of + 0.006 mg., Manley fully investi- 
gated the reaction between barium 
chloride and sodium sulphate, reach- 
ing the conclusion that the apparent 
change in mass. was not greater than 
lin 1 X 10%. 

Nitrogen—By passing dry nitric 
oxide into liquid oxygen or liquid 
air, greenish flocks of nitrogen hex- 
oxide, said to have the formula NO,, 
have been obtained by F. Raschig. 
The alleged new oxide, the formula 
for which has already been questioned 
by E. Miiller, is said to be very un- 
stable, decomposing at temperatures 
slightly above the boiling point of 
oxygen. The formation of certain 
metallic nitrides by the action of 
metals upon sulphocyanates and upon 
evanides has been described by A. C. 
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Vournasos. The rate at which mag- 
nesium undergoes oxidation and ni- 
tridation has been studied by Matig- 
non and Lassieur, who find that at 
670 deg. oxidation is 1,000 times as 
rapid as nitridation. F. Ephraim 
has compared the dissociation tem- 
peratures of a series of ammonates 
of the general type Me”Cl,.6 NH,, 
while W. Peters has investigated the 
ammonates of 120 different salts from 
the viewpoint of Werner’s theory of 
valence. A. Besson seems to have 
obtained hydrazine by the action of 
the silent electric discharge upon 
dry mixtures of nitrogen and hydro- 
gen. When the gases were moist, 
hydroxylamine was obtained. By 
the action of hydronitrie acid upon 
cyanogen, Mandala and Passalacqua 
have prepared cyanotetrazole. Sodium 
trinitride and cyanogen bromide have 
been found by Darzens to yield cy- 
anogen trinitride, a carbon pernitride, 
with the formula, NC.N,. ‘lhe sug- 
gestion that hydronitrie acid and its 
derivatives may possess a chain, in- 
stead of a ring, structure has been 
made independently by three investi- 
gators, A. Angeli, J. Thiele, and J. 
W.. Turrentine. 

Active Nitrogen.—R. J. Strutt has 
eontinued his interesting researches 
on monatomic nitrogen (AMERICAN 
Year Boor, 1911, p. 608). The en- 
ergy of active nitrogen was found to 
be of the same order of magnitude as 
that of other substances. During the 
spontaneous reversion of active to 
ordinary nitrogen, a process that 
takes place more rapidly at low than 
at higher temperatures, ionization of 
a small proportion of. the atoms was 
found to take place. 

Active Hydrogen.—During a study 
of the behavior of the tungsten lamp, 
I. Langmuir has found that when a 
tungsten. wire is heated in hydrogen 
at very low pressures, the hydrogen 
slowly disappears, being deposited, 
especially at the temperature of 
liquid air, upon the glass. When 
phosphorus is present in the bulb, a 
direct. synthesis of phosphine is ef- 


_ fected. These facts are explained on. 


the ground that hydrogen dissolves, 
in the atomic condition, in the metal 
wire, and that some of the atoms ul- 
timately leave the wire, remaining in 
the atomic condition at the low 


pressure, and retaining the chemical 
activity of nascent hydrogen. 

Solubility Determinations.—Sieverts 
and his co-workers have continued 
their investigations (AMERICAN YEAR 
Boox, 1910, p. 590) upon the solu- 
bility of hydrogen in metals. Among 
the. metals chosen were copper, iron, 
nickel, tantalum, tungsten, platinum, 
and rhodium. The effect of salts: 
upon the solubility of other salts has 
been made the subject of a’series of 
notable investigations by <A. A, 
Noyes and his associates. 

Nonaqueous Solutions—D. MclIn- 
tosh has called attention to the prop- 
erties of liquid hydrogen bromide as 
a solvent. It is without solvent ac- 
tion on inorganic salts, but dissolves 
many organic compounds, some of 
which yield conducting solutions. 
The. electrical conductivity of aleo- 
hols in liquid hydrogen chloride has 
been studied by HE. H. Archibald. 
Walden has investigated formamide 
as an ionizing solvent (AMERICAN 
YeAR Boox, 1910, p. 590), while J. 
B. Garner, and Schlesinger and Cal- 
vert have worked with anhydrous 
formic acid. Bagster and Steele have 
electrolyzed several iodides in liquid 
sulphur dioxide. O. L. Barneby has 
carried out a number of reactions. of 
the rare earths in nonaqueous sol- 
vents, chiefly acetone. C. A. Kraus 
has, called attention to the close re- 
lationship existing between metallic 
and electrolytic conduction, basing 
his belief upon experiments with so- 
lutions of metallic sodium in am-. 
monia.. The behavior of the hydro-. 
nitrogens in liquid ammonia has 
been studied by T. W. B. Welsh and. 
by A. E. Houlehan. 

Compounds of the Halogen Ele- 
ments.—Ruff and his associates, have: 
investigated a number of metallic 
halides, including the uranium, tan-. 
talum, and columbium fluorides, and. 
the vanadium bromides and fluorides. 
L. Wéhler has prepared several new 
halides of platinum. W. Prandtl 
and Mautz have studied the action of 
calcium fluoride upon vanadium pent- 
oxide, obtaining a mixture of vana- 
dium oxyfluorides. The iodine ox- 
ides of the supposed formulas, I,0,, 
and I,,0,, have been shown by H. 
Kappeler to be simply basic iodine 
iodate, with the formula I,0,. 
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Platinum Metals.—W. Crookes has 
shown that the metals of the plat- 
inum group are not, as has previ- 
ously been supposed, entirely resist- 
ant to heat at temperatures below 
their melting point. Heated for two 
hours each at 1,300 deg. in the elec- 
trie furnace, platinum lost on the av- 
erage over 0.016 per cent., palladium 
about 0.048 per cent., iridium 0.663 
per cent., and rhodium less than 
0.009 per cent. In four two-hour 
periods ruthenium lost 25 per cent. 
of its weight. From this work it is 
apparent that platinum crucibles can 
no longer be absolutely depended 
upon in accurate work at high tem- 
peratures, A. G. French claims to 
have discovered a new element, prob- 
ably of the platinum group, in a mine 
yielding platinum, iridium, pallad- 
ium, rhodium, and osmium. It dis- 
solves in nitric acid, in hydrochloric 
acid, and in aqua regia, yielding no 
residue. The supposed new element 
is named “canadium,” and is believed 
to belong between molybdenum and 
ruthenium in the periodic system. 

Miscellaneous.—The separation of 
erbium into two alleged new elements 
has been announced by A. von Wels- 
bach. An extensive series of re- 
searches upon the asymmetric cobalt 
atom has been carried out by A. 
Werner, who has also prepared 
stereoisomeric cobalt and chromium 
compounds. The stereoisomerism of 
platinum has been studied by H. 
Kirmreuther, and the polymorphism 
of nickel by A. Baikov. It has been 
found by V. Ipat’ev that certain met- 
als may be deposited from aqueous 
solutions of their salts by hydrogen 
at high temperatures and pressures. 
A. C. Vournasos found that by heat- 
ing potassium bismuthide in hydro- 
gen to about 400 deg., the gas was 
absorbed, yielding a pyrophorie ma- 
terial. At 700 deg. the potassium 
was volatilized, the bismuth remain- 
ing in combination with hydrogen. 
The method is said to be suitable 
for use in the preparation of hy- 
drides of other metals. 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
J. M, Netson 


Oxane—Two new organic com- 
pounds, oxane, CNO, and mono-cyan, 


1CN, have been recently discovered by 


the Russian chemist Lidoff (Pro. 
Highth Int, Cong. Ap. Chem., 1912, 
Vol. VI, p. 185). They are of par- 
ticular interest, because of the close 
analogy existing between them and 
the two well-known oxygen carbon 
compounds, carbon dioxide and car- 
bon monoxide. They not only have 
similar chemical constitutions, but 
also show many similar physical and 
chemical properties. Among these 
may be mentioned the ability of oxane 
to form salts. with alkalies corre- 
sponding to the carbonates and per- 
carbonates. Due to this close rela- 
tionship, it is not surprising to find 
in reactions such as the quantitative 
estimation of urea by means of alkali 
hypobromites, the possibility of the 
formation of some oxane, introducing 
an error in the analysis, since a cor- 
respondingly low amount of nitrogen 
would be formed. Oxane, however, 
yields a liquid and a solid polymers, 
and is also capable of existing in an 
isomeric form, B oxane, properties 
which so far have not been observed 
in the case of carbon dioxide. 

A New System of Acids, Bases and 
Salts—Franklin (Pro. Highth Int. 
Cong. Ap. Chem., 1912, Vol. VI, p. 
119; Am. Chem. Jour., Vol. XLVII, 
1912, p. 285) has proposed a new sys- 
tem of acids, bases and salts in 
which ammonia occupies a position 
strictly analogous to that occupied 
by water in the oxygen acids, bases 
and salts. In order to have a dis- 
tinctive nomenclature for each of the 
two series of compounds, the am- 
monia compounds have been given the 
prefix ammono and the oxygen series 
the prefix aquo. To illustrate this 
relationship between the two systems 
a little more clearly, we may take 
this example: in ammono-acetie acid 
(acetamide CH,CONH,) the NH, 
group plays the same part as the OH ~ 
group does in aquo-, or ordinary, ace- 
tie acid, CH,COOH. The liquid am- 
monia solutions of the ammono com- 
pounds exhibit a striking analogy in 
chemical behavior with the water 
solutions of the aguo ‘compounds. 
The reaction CH, CONH, + KNH, = 
CH,CONHK + NH, is similar to the 
reaction between acetic acid and po- 
tassium hydroxide in an aqueous so- 
lution, and phenolphthalein can be 
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used as an indicator for both of these 


reactions. Likewise the ammono 
acids in their liquid ammonia solu- 
tions attack metals with the evolu- 
tion of hydrogen and show electrical 
conductance, while their alkali salts 
yield esters when treated with alkyl 
halides in exactly the same way as 
the aguo acids do in their water 
solutions. 

Aliphatic Diazo-Compounds.—The 
diazo-compounds in the aliphatic 
series have up to the present been 
given a ring structure (I below), 
which puts them into a class of com- 
pounds quite different from those in 
the aromatic series. Thiele (Berichte 
der Deutschen Chemischen Gesell- 
schaft, Vol. XLIV, 1911, p. 2522), a 
German chemist, has suggested a new 
formula II, which resembles more 
closely that of the aromatic diazon- 
ium compounds III, in that both for- 
mulae contain the pentavalent nitro- 
gen. This idea of closer relationship 
between the chemical constitution of 
the two series, seems also to be more 
in accord with the similarity in chem- 
ical properties. 
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Cyclo - Octatetraene—T here has 
probably been no organic compound 
whose chemical constitution has re- 
ceived more attention than that of 
benzene. The first structural for- 
mula (I) suggested for this com- 
pound was that of Kekulé in 1865. 
One of the chief objections to this 
formula was that it contained three 
double bonds, and benzene behaves as 
though none were present. This led 
to the proposal of other constitutional 
formulae such as the concentric for- 
mula (II) of Baeyer and Armstrong. 
The latter, however, necessitated an 
assumption concerning the valence of 
carbon quite foreign to the general 
idea of this property. In _ recent 
years Thiele has put forth his theory 
of “partial valence.” According to 
this, if the structure of benzene does 
contain three double bonds, as indi- 
cated by the Kekulé formula, they 
_ should be inactive chemically. Thus 
_ this formula again came into favor 


and everything concerning the struc- 
ture of benzene has been quite satis- 
factory until within the last year, 
when Willstitter and Waser (Be- 
richte der Deutschen Chemischen Ge- 
selischaft, Vol. XLIV, 1911, p. 3428) 
succeeded in preparing the interest- 
ing compound cyclo-octatetraene III. 
This has a chemical constitution dif- 
fering from benzene only in having 
one more set of doubly linked car- 
bon atoms. If the explanation, based 
on the theory of partial valence, for 
the abnormal behavior of the unsat- 
urated groups in benzene is correct, 
then it would be natural to suppose 
eyclo-octatetraene would also have 
inactive double bonds. This is, how- 
ever, not the case. It behaves entire- 
ly differently from benzene. The 
double bonds are reactive, as is 
shown by the ease with which they 
add bromine and decolorize a solu- 
tion of potassium permanganate. For 
this reason many chemists have again 
forsaken the Kekulé formula and 
turned once more to the concentric, 
while others are still hoping to find 
some new explanation which will still 
permit the use of partial valence for 
accounting for the behavior of ben- 
zene. 
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Carbohydrates.—Fischer and Zach 
(Berichte der deutschen Chemischen 
Gesellschaft, Vol. XLV, 1912, pp. 456, 
2068) have prepared an anhydride 
of glucose. This substance has the 
same empirical formula, C,H,,0,, as 
the polysaccharides like starch and 
cellulose, but differs. from them in 
being a simple sugar or monosac- 
charide. Its chief importance is of a 
theoretical nature, in that it might 
cast some light on the chemical con- 
stitution of the carbohydrates in 
general. , 

Starch exists in many modifica- 
tions, which differ to such a degree 
that they ‘have been regarded as dis- 
tinet chemical individuals. Among 
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these might be mentioned soluble 
starch, a-amylose, amylopectin, and 
several others. Some are soluble in 
water, others are insoluble, some are 
acted upon by alkali and others are 
not. Furthermore, soluble starch 
separates from its solution on stand- 
ing and cannot be brought back into 
solution.: This reaction Maquenne 
calls “retro-gradation” and the in- 
soluble product “artificial starch.” 
Starch has always been regarded as 
colloidal in nature, and Herstein 
(Pro. Highth Int. Cong. Ap. Chem., 
1912, Vol. XIII, p. 177). offers 
the suggestion that all the various 
modifications of starch be grouped 
under the generic classification of 
“modified starch,” and explaining 
the differences between these prod- 
ucts as physical instead of chemical 
in character. Malfitano and Mosch- 
koff (Bulletin de la Société Ohimique 
(iv), Vol. XI, 1912, p. 606) consider 
that starch and water never form a 
true solution, but always a hydrogel 
or a hydrosol, and the ratio between 
the larger and minute particles of 
starch varies directly with the 
amount of water, degree of tempera- 
ture, and length of time in heating 
of the solution. 

Fats.—One of the chief differences 
between a vegetable or animal oil 
and a fat lies in the relative amounts 
of olein and stearin they contain. 
Olein differs physically from stearin 
in being a liquid while the latter is 
a solid, and chemically in having an 
unsaturated group or double bond 
between two carbon atoms, while the 
stearin has two additional hydrogen 
atoms, and therefore no doubly bond- 
ed carbon atoms, and is saturated. 
Thus it is readily seen that the con- 
version of an oil into a fat consists 
in changing the olein into stearin by 
saturating it with hydrogen. This 
has lately been carried out on a com- 
mercial scale by treating oils with 
hydrogen in the presence of finely 
divided metals, such as nickel, copper, 
and palladium. The success of this 
process has evoked considerable 
study on the part of various investi- 
gators to determine the mechanism 
of the reaction. Wieland (Berichte 
der Deutschen Chemischen Gesell- 
schaft, Vol. XLV, 1912, p. 484) 
finds that the activation of the hy- 


drogen by means of finely divided 
metals so that addition takes place, 
is not due to the production of nas- 
cent or atomic hydrogen, but more 
probably to the formation of a metal 
hydrogen compound, which additive- 
ly reacts with the unsaturated sub- 
stance like olein and from which the 
metal subsequently splits off. Fur- 
thermore, the temperature under 
which the reaction takes place is very 
important, since when it is too high, 
hydrogen is split off instead of added. 
Paal (Berichte der Deutschen Chem- 
ischen Gesellschaft, Vol. XLV, 1912, 
p. 484) finds that partial reduction 
can be effected in compounds where 
more than one set of doubly bonded 
carbon atoms oceur, provided they 
have at least one carbon atom be- 
tween the two sets, as indicated by 
the expression: 


ote en 
pte 


Skita and others find that there is a 
great difference in efficiency among 
the various metals used for this pur- 
pose. Palladium seems to be about 
a thousand times more active than 
nickel, but since it is about a thou- 
sand times more costly, it has no 
great advantage after all. 

Besides the hydrogenation of oils, 
this reaction has been applied to oth- 
er classes of compounds. Willstiitter’ 
(Berichte der Deutschen Chemischen 
Gesellschaft, Vol. XLV, 1912, p. 
1471) has reduced several substances 
belonging to the aromatic series, and 
Skita (Berichte der Deutschen Chem- 
ischen Gesellschaft, Vol. XLIV, 1911, 
p. 2866) has applied it to the reduc-_ 
tion of alkaloids. 

Tannins.—Because of the réle the 
tannins play in the industries, it has 
been very important to ascertain 
their true chemical nature, so that 
the process of tanning can be placed 
upon a more scientific basis instead 
of upon a rule of thumb method. 
Nierenstein (AMERTCAN YEAR Book, 
1911, p. 612) came to the conelusion 
that tannin was a mixture of leuco- 
tannin and digallie acid. Within the 
past year (Annalen der Chemie, Vol. © 
388, 1912, p. 223) he has found this 
conelusion to be incorrect. Fischer 
and Freudenberg (Berichte der 
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Deutschen Ohemischen Gesellschaft, 
Vol. 45, 1912, p. 915) have recently 
carried out an investigation which 
led them to the discovery that the 
particular tannin with which they 
were dealing was made up of one 
molecule of glucose to five molecules 
of gallic acid. From this informa- 
tion they have synthesized a sub- 
stance containing this proportion of 
glucose to gallic acid and found it 
to possess all the properties of a 
tannin. The chief criticism against 
this work was that they did not 
know the original source of the tan- 
nin they investigated. This point 
is of importance, since various nat- 
ural products are used for the pro- 
duction of tannin, and it has been 
an open question whether all sources 
yield the same substance. Fortu- 
nately Feist (Berichte der Deutschen 
Chemischen Gesellschaft, Vol. 45, 
1912, p. 1493) has studied this par- 
ticular side of the question and has 
found that the tannin from Turkish 
gall nuts, Chinese gall nuts, and tan- 
nin levissium purissimum Schering 
all contain glucose combined with 
gallic acid. These results are re- 
garded as confirmation of the theory 
of Fischer and Freudenberg on the 
chemical constitution of tannin in 
general. 

Many other important researches 
in organic chemistry which have 
been under way for several years 
still require more time before they 
can be brought to definite conclu- 
sions. Among them may be men- 
tioned the determination of the 
chemical constitution of various im- 
portant natural substances, such as 
the coloring matter in plants, by 
Willstitter, Marchlewski, and Hans 
Fischer; morphine, by Knorr and 
Pschorr; strychnine, by Leuchs; and 
cholesterin, by Windaus and Diels. 
. Bibliography.—The important books 
published during the year include: 
A. F. Holleman’s Lehrbuch der 
Organischen Ohemie, 9th _ edition; 
Carl Schwalbe’s Die Chemie der Cel- 
lulose; Schmidt’s Allkaloid-Chemie in ' 
den Jahren 1907-1911; Paul Koppel-_ 
meier’s Konstitutionserforschung der 
Wichtigsten Opiumalkaloiden; Hugo ‘ 
Kauffmann’s Die Valenzlehre; Fay’s 
Coal Tar Dyes; Perey May’s The 
Chemistry of Synthetic Drugs; 


T. Clarke’s A Handbook of Organic 
Analysis; and H. Staudinger’s Die 
Ketene. 


BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 
Carn L. ALSBERG 


Metabolism.—Investi- 
gation of nitrogenous metabolism 
characterizes the year. It has been 
shown, apparently, that a diet con- 
taining an adequate supply of salts, 
protein and energy-supplying con- 
stituents (fats, carbohydrates, pro- 
teins) is not alone sufficient to se- 
cure the normal nutrition of many 
animals (Stepp, Réhmann, Osborne 
and Mendel, Hopkins). On such 
diets there is a marked distinction 


Nitrogenous 


between maintenance, repair, and 
growth (McCollum, Osborne and 
Mendel), for fully grown animals 


withstand a restricted diet vastly 
better than growing ones (Osborne 
and Mendel). Young rats make no 
growth. However, the addition of as 
little milk as 0.25 per cent. of the 
total food is sufficient to cause nor- 
mal growth (Hopkins). The expla- 
nation may perhaps be found in the 
investigations of the past decade on 
scurvy and beri-beri (Hijkman, Gryn, 
Fraser, Holst, Aron). Beri-beri, as 
found in the tropics, is believed to 
attack persons living mainly on pol- 
ished rice, that is, rice from which 
the brown outer layer or pericarp 
has been removed. By feeding the 
part of the rice thus removed the 
disease can be cured, The curative 
agent in the polishings has been 
found to be a new crystalline nitrog- 
enous base “vitamine” (Funk), oc- 
eurring also in milk, lime juice, and 
probably other foods. The beneficial 
effect of milk, green vegetables, fresh 
meat, etc., may well be due to the 
presence in them of vitamine or 
some similar substance. Minute 
quantities of these nitrogenous sub- 
|Stances are probably essential in the 
‘diet of birds, man, and some other 
animals, though rats can be kept in 
' good condition on a diet containing 
none of these substances (Osborne 
jand Mendel). This might also ex- 
plain the results of Holst on experi- 
mental scurvy which led him to sug- 
gest that a diet consisting chiefly 


H. | of dried food or food sterilized at the 
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high temperatures obtaining in can- 
ning is not wholesome for long peri- 
ods. It has, however, been shown that 
animals can subsist on a diet con- 
taining a single protein instead of 
the mixtures of normal dietaries 
(Réhmann, Osborne and Mendel). 
It is even possible for an animal to 
build new tissue on such a diet with 
a protein which lacks certain of the 
aminoacids. It therefore follows 
that the old mooted question wheth- 
er the animal organism is able to 
synthesize aminoacids or not must 
be answered affirmatively (Osborne 
and Mendel). This is a synthesis 
that was formerly believed to be 
peculiar to plants. The possibility 
of aminoacid synthesis has also been 
shown by two other sets of investi- 
gations. One series (see AMERICAN 
YraR Book, 1911, p. 616) has shown 
the synthesis of aminoacids in the 
intermediary metabolism, such as 
the synthesis of alanin in the liver 
(Fellner). The other series has 
shown that when there is an abund- 
ant supply of energy in the diet, 
ammonium salts as only source of 
nitrogen can prevent loss of nitro- 
gen (Grafe and Schlaepfer, Abder- 
halden). These experiments also 
show that a distinction must be 


made between repair, maintenance,’ 


and growth, and further that nitrog- 
enous and protein metabolism must 
not be regarded as identical as was 
the tendency some years ago. These 
new views have revived the old 
question whether aminoacids, into 
which, to a greater or lesser extent, 
proteins are decomposed in the ali- 
mentary canal, pass unchanged into 
the blood stream or whether they 
are converted into protein in the 
wall of the intestines. By new 
methods (Van Slyke, Folin), it has 
been shown that they are not con- 
verted, but are conveyed by the 
blood to the tissue cells (Buglia, Van 
Slyke and Meyer, Folin, Woelfel), 
which utilize them directly. It is 
also claimed (Folin) that the forma- 
tion of urea is probably a general 
function of cells. (See also Chem- 
istry of Food and Nutrition, infra.) 

Phosphorus Compounds.—The in- 


nitrogenous ones, largely owing to 
the growing interest in  lipoids, 
many of which contain phosphorus 
(see AMERICAN YEAR Book, 1911, p. 
614). The nutritional value of phos- 
phorus compounds varies greatly, 
and it may be that for certain ani- 
mals life is impossible without li- 
poid food (Stepp). However, rats 
may be kept in good health on a 
diet containing neither fat nor 
lipoid (Osborne and Mendel). The 
lipoids, moreover, have assumed 
added interest since it has been shown 
that the quantity found in the brain, 
the blood, and the excreta may change 
in disease (Funk, Perritz). These 
changes seem to be connected with 
certain immuno-reactions, such as 
the Wassermann reaction for the 
diagnosis of syphilis (see AMERICAN 
YEAR Boox, 1911, p. 680). Prog- 
ress in the study of the nucleic 
acids, compounds as important as the 
lipoids, has been so rapid that struc- 
tural formulae, based on adequate ex- 
perimental evidence, have been pro- 
posed for the nucleic acid of the 
thymus gland, and for guanylie acid 
from the pancreas (Levene and Ja- 
cobs). For plants it has been shown 
that some of the phosphorus com- 
pounds found in seeds are not iden- 
tical with phytin, as was supposed, 
for wheat bran seems to contain a 
more complex substance (Anderson). 

Brain.—The greatest advances have 
been made in the study of the cere- 
brosides, which are substances free 
from phosphorus. Levene and Ja- 
cobs have shown that there are not 
as many distinct cerebrosides as has 
been supposed; but that at least 
some of those described as distinct 
are really optical isomeres. The 
components of cerebrosides are the 
sugar, galactose, a base, and cere- 
bronie acid. The base, sphingosine, 
was found to be an unsaturated ami- 
noalcohol of high molecular weight 
(Levene and Jacobs, Thierfelder) and 
cerebronic acid to be a-hydroxypen- 
taconie acid occurring in both opti- 
cal isomeres (Levene and Jacobs). — 
Lutein, one of the pigments of ani- 


{mal fat, was found by Willstitter 


and Escher also to be a large carbon — 


terest in the food value of the ele-|complex, C, H,, O,, isomeric with 
ments of diet has been directed to |xanthophyll found in plants. More- 


phosphorus compounds as well as 


to ‘over, the simple aminoalcohol, amino- _ 
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ethyl-alcohol, was obtained from leci- 
thin (Trier). 

Carbohydrates, Fermentation.—That 
sugars may be formed in vitro 
from formaldehyde was shown many 
years ago. One of the oldest: hypo- 
theses of the formation of sugar by 
green plants is that the carbonic 
acid of the atmosphere is reduced to 
formaldehyde from which sugar is 
subsequently formed. The only posi- 
tive evidence for this hypothesis was 
that plants were able to use small 
quantities of formaldehyde. Then 
Usher and Priestly showed that ar- 
tificial thin films of chlorophyll 
formed formaldehyde in sunlight in 
the presence of carbonic acid and 
moisture, a thesis they recently de- 
fended successfully. This is perhaps 
the most important biological reduc- 
tion, since upon it depends most of 
plant and animal life. Still more 
recently the theory has been further 
strengthened by the successful detec- 
tion of formaldehyde in leaves (Cur- 
tius and Frantzen). It has been 
known for some time that yeast 
forms the higher alcohols of which 
fusel oil is composed, not from sugar 
but from amino acids. Recently, the 
alcohols corresponding to the amino 
acids, tyrosine.and tryptophane, have 
been prepared by fermentation.- Other 
fungi, however, may oxidize amino 
acids further. Yeast also forms al- 
cohols from amines, showing that 
these are probably stages in the con- 
version of amino acids into alcohols 
(F. Ehrlich). Dioxyaceton is no 
longer regarded as a stage in alco- 
holic fermentation (Slator, Lebedew, 
Chick). Embden and collaborators 
by the artificial perfusion of blood 
through the liver have clarified some 
of the relations between acetone, 
glycerine aldehyde, and §-oxybutyric, 
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pyruvic and lactic acids, thereby ad- 
vancing our knowledge of these car- 
bohydrate degradation products. It 
is probable that pyruvie acid is a 
step in the oxidation of glucose and 
the precursor of lactic acid. It 
seems to be easily oxidized in the 


organism (Neukirch and Rona). 


Pharmacology.—Noteworthy is the 
trend away from serum therapy back 
to pharmacology under the new 
name “chemotherapy.” The activity 
has been so great that a new jour- 
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nal, Zeitschrift fiir Chemotherapie 
und Verwandte Gebiete, has been es- 
tablished. The progress has been 
largely in the synthesis and testing 
of new organic compounds of ar- 
senic, selenium, mercury, etc. The 
most noteworthy results have been 
the cure of mouse tumors by a se- 
lenium-eosin compound  (Wasser- 
mann), and the treatment of tumors 
by cholin salts (Werner, Szécsi). 
(See also XXX, Pathology and Med- 
icine. ) 

Two biochemists of note have 
died: Waldemar Koch of Chicago, 
noted for his researches on the chem- 
istry of the nervous system, and 
Ernst Schulze of Ziirich, to whom 
is due the greater part of what is 
known of the protein metabolism of 
plants. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The references to periodical litera- 
ture in the text may be located by 
consulting the files of Chemical Ab- 
stracts, and Ergebnisse der Physiolo- 
gie for 1911-12 (see AMERICAN YEAR 
Boox, 1911, p. 616). The important 
books of the year include: 


ABDERHALDEN, H.—Synthese der Zell- 
bausteine in Pflanzen und Tier. Lé- 
sung des Problems der kiinstlichen 
Darstellung der Néhrstoffe. (Berlin, 
J. Springer, 1912.) 

Schutzfermente des tierischen Or- 

ganismus. Hin Beitrag zur Kenntnis 

der Abwehrmaszregeln des tierischen 

Organismus gegen kérper-, blut-, und 

zellfremde Stoffe. (Berlin, J. Springer, 

1912.)—Discussion of some of the 
phenomena of, immunity from the 
chemical point of view. 

Handbuch der biochemischen Ar- 


beitsmethoden. Vol. 5. (Urban und 
Schwarzenberg, Berlin and Vienna, 
1912.)—The final volume of the 


standard book of methods. 

BrecHoutp, H.—Die Kolloide in Biologie 
und Medizin. (Dresden, Th. Stein- 
kopf, 1912.) 

Carucart, BH. P.—The Physiology of 
Protein Metabolism. (Monographs on 
Biochemistry, Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1912.)—Excellent introduc- 
tion to the subject by one who is him- 
self a contributor to the investiga-. 
tions in this field. 

CoHNHEIM, O.—Enzymes. (New York, 
John Wiley and Sons, 1912.)—Clear 
and simple introduction in the form 
of lectures. 

Dakin, H. D.—Owidations and Reduc- 
tions in the Animal Body. ' (Mono- 
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graphs on Biochemistry, Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1912.) 

Evutrr, H.—General Chemistry of the 
Enzymes, Translated from the re- 
vised and enlarged German edition 
by Th. H. Pope. (New York, John 
Wiley and Sons, 1912.) 

FRAENKEL, S.—Die Arzneimittel Syn- 
these auf Grundlage der Beziehung 
zwischen chemischem Aufbau und 
Wirkung. Fir Aerzte, Ohemiker, und 
Pharmazeuten. 3d ed. (Berlin, J. 
Springer, 1912.)—The standard hand- 
book on the synthesis of medicaments 
written from the chemical point of 
view. 

yon Firrn, O.—Probleme der physiolo- 
gischen und pathologischen Ohemie. 
Vol. I. Gewebschemie. (Leipzig, F. 
C. W. Vogel, 1912.)—Very stimulat- 
ing discussion of the problems now 
engaging the attention of biochemists. 

HaMMERSTHEN, O.—A Tevt-Book of 
Physiological Chemistry. Authorized 
translation from the revised seventh 
German edition, by. J. A. Mandel. 
(New York, John Wiley and Sons, 
1911.)—The standard handbook of 
animal biochemistry. 

PALLADIN, W.—Pflanzenphysiologie. 
(Berlin, J. Springer, 1912.)—Brief 
text-book. 

Primer, R. H. Aders.—The Ohemical 
Constitution of the Proteins. Part I. 
Analysis. 2d ed. (Monographs on 
Biochemistry, Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1912.)—Excellent critical 
monograph. 

Scumipt, H.—Die aromatischen Arsen- 
verbindungen. Ihre Chemie nebst 
Ueberblick iiber ihre therapeutische 


Verwendung. (Berlin, J. Springer, 

1912.) 

CHEMISTRY OF FOOD AND 
NUTRITION 


H. C. SHERMAN 


Federal Legislation—Shortly _be- 
fore the adjournment of Congress 
the Food and Drugs Act was amend- 
ed to cover the case of fraudulent 
claims for “patent” medicines by 
declaring illegal any such “if its 
package or label shall bear or con- 
tain any statement, design, or device 
regarding the curative or therapeu- 
tie effect of such article, or any of 
the ingredients or substances con- 
tained therein, which is false and 
fraudulent.” (See also Sanitary 
Chemistry, infra.) 

New Rulings Under Federal Law.— 
The most important new rulings un- 
der the federal law are those for- 
bidding the importation of, or inter- 


jstate commerce in, absinthe or foods 
greened by the use of copper salts. 
The latter prohibition was made aft- 
er experimental investigation by the 
Referee Board of Consulting Scien- 
tific Experts. It was also announced 
that, pending the report of the Ref- 
eree Board as to the effect upon 
health of sulphur dioxide, no objec- 
tion will be made to traffic in sound 
and wholesome grains which have 
been bleached with sulphur dioxide 
and from which the excess of water 
has been removed, provided each 
package is labeled to show that sul- 
phur dioxide has been used. 
Prosecutions Under Federal Law.— 
In the twelve months since the last 
report for the YEAR Book was writ- 
ten, “notices of judgment” recording 
the decisions of the courts in 581 
cases have been published—a much 
larger number of prosecutions than 
in any other twelve months since 
the law went into effect. The very 
great majority of these judgments 
were in favor of the Government. 
State Legislation—There has been 
food legislation in several of the 
states, especially in the direction of 
regulating the cold storage of foods 
and the sale of foods by weight or 
measure, but space does not permit 
us to discuss here the laws of indi- 
vidual states. (See also XXX, Pub- 
lic Health and Hygiene.) . 
Commission on Milk Standards— 
This commission, composed of repre- 
sentatives from various parts of the 
United States, was formed for the 
purpose of drawing up standards for 
milk suitable for adoption through- 
out the country. It is hoped that 
the gradual adoption of the stand- 
ards proposed by such a commission 
will lead to a more consistent and 
adequate sanitary control of the 
milk supply, and harmonize the re- 
quirements as to chemical composi- 
tion, which at present vary consid- 
erably in the different states. The 
report of this commission, embody- 
ing full recommendations for defi- 
nite standards for the different 
grades and classes of milk, has been 
published by the Public Health Ser- 
vice. (See also XXX, Public Health 
and Hygiene.) 
Chemistry of the Foodstuffs—In 
the pure chemistry of the foodstuffs 
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perhaps the most important advances 
of the year have been in the study 
of the carbohydrate esters, especially 
those with phosphoric acid studied 
by Euler, and the continued work of 
Osborne upon the aminoacid radi- 
cles of the proteins. 

Chemical Synthesis in Nutrition.— 
So many noteworthy investigations 
in the chemistry of nutrition have 
been published within the past year 
that most of them can be noted only 
by title (see bibliography), mention 
in the text being limited to a few 
of the most noteworthy contributions 
to the problem of the ability of the 
animal body to synthesize the vari- 
ous protein substances which take 
part in its nutrition processes, this 
problem having recently been espe- 
cially prominent. Osborne and Men- 
del have published (Carnegie Insti- 
tution, Publication No. 156, Parts I 
and Ii; Proc. Soc. Exptl. Biol. Med., 
IX, 72; Jour. Biol. Ohem., XII, 81- 
90; ibid., XII, 473; XIII, 233) re- 
sults upon feeding experiments with 
isolated foodstuffs, in which it was 
shown that white rats not only may 
be maintained but may make nor- 
mal growth and development upon 
mixtures of certain pure foodstuffs 
to which was added a “protein-freé 
milk” powder containing the salts, 
the sugar, and possibly some un- 
known constituents of the milk. A 
preliminary report of experiments 
still in progress indicates that the 
peculiar nutritive value of this “pro- 
tein-free milk” is attributable to its 
ash constituents. Using this powder 
with mixtures of pure foodstuffs con- 
taining a single protein it was found 
that certain proteins, such as casein, 
sufficed both for maintenance and for 
growth; gliadin as sole protein food 
sufficed for maintenance but not for 


growth, probably because of the fact. 


that it contains almost no lysine; 
when the sole protein was zein 
(which lacks both lysine and tryp- 
tophane) the diet sufficed neither for 
growth nor for maintenance. A ma- 
' ture rat, on a diet in which gliadin 
was the only source of nitrogen, gave 


 pirth to healthy young, and was able 


to produce milk for their normal 
growth and development, indicating 
that she was able to synthesize 
nucleo-proteins and phospho-proteins 


which were completely lacking in her 
food. Abderbalden reports (Zeitschr. 
physiol. Chem., UXXVII, 22-58; 
LXXVIII, 1-27) that he has fed a 
dog for several weeks on a diet of 
water, salts, glucose, fatty acids, 
glycerol, and aminoacids. As the 
dog maintained his weight it is con- 
eluded that he must have synthe- 
sized all necessary body constituents 
from these simple substances. Folin 
and Denis find (Jowr. Biol. Chem., 
XI, 87, 161) that the aminoacids 
absorbed during digestion pass un- 
changed through the intestinal wall 
and through the liver, and are de- 
posited in the various tissues, par- 
ticularly the muscles, there to be 
deaminized or built up into proteins 
according to circumstances. Graefe 
and Schlipfer report (Zeitschr. 
physiol. Ohem., LXXVII, 1-21; 
LXXVIII, 485-570) nitrogen reten- 
tion and nitrogen equilibrium on 
feeding a diet in which the only 
form of nitrogen was ammonium 
citrate and, partly in view of the 
fact that Knoop and Embden had 
reported a synthesis of aminoacid 
from ammonia in the liver in 1910, 
they believe that their experimental 
result was due to the body having 
synthesized sufficient protein for its 
needs from the ammonium salt and 
the abundant carbohydrate of the 
diet. Another interpretation of 
their experimental data is, however, 
that nitrogen equilibrium may not 
be accepted as an adequate criterion 
of protein equilibrium. (See also 
Biological Chemistry, supra.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
The important books of the year, 


with a few publications of the latter 


part of 1911, include: 


ALLEN.—Oommercial Organic Analysis. 
Vol. VI, 4th ed. (Philadelphia, Blak- 
istons.)—Contains sections on tea, 
coffee, cocoa, and chocolate. ~ 

Bane.—Ohemie und Biochemie der Li- 
poide. (Weisbaden, J. F. Bergmann.)— 
General discussion of the fat-like sub- 
stances from biochemical point of 
view. 

Brownn.—Handbook of Sugar Anaty- 
sis, (New York, Wiley and Sons,)— 
An exceptionally comprehensive and 
authoritative work by the chemist- 
in-charge of the New York Sugar 
Trade Laboratory. 
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CANNON.—The Mechanical Factors of 
Digestion. (New York, Longmans, 
Green & Co.)—An admirable summary 
of the various mechanical factors and 
aspects of the digestive processes, 
based largely upon the author’s well- 
known researches. 

CatHcartT. — Physiology of Protein 
Metabolism. (New York, Longmans, 
Green & Co.)—Chiefiy a discussion 
of the advances of the past decade. 

JORDAN.—Principles of Human Nutri- 
tion. (New York, Macmillan Co.)— 
Intended to present the subject mat- 
ter of human nutrition in a manner 
as free as possible from technicalities. 

Parry.—Foods and Drugs. (London, 
Scott, Greenwood & Co.)—-Comprehen- 
sive work in two volumes, the first 
giving methods for chemical and mi- 
croscopical examination, the second 
dealing with British legislation on 
foods and drugs. 

PLIMMER.—The Ohemical Constitution 
of the Proteins: Part I, Anatysis. 
2d ed. (New York, Longmans, Green 
& Co.)—A very full account of the 
constituents of the proteins. 

Rosy.—Laboratory Handbook for Die- 
tetics. (New York, Macmillan Co.) 
—Full explanations of dietary calcu- 
lations and very numerous data on 
food values in forms particularly con- 
venient for practical use. 

SuerMan.—Methods of Organic Analy- 
sis. 2d ed. (New York, Macmillan 
Co.)—Contains methods of analysis 
and standards of purity for foods. 

TaxyLor.—Digestion and Metabolism. 
(Lea and Febiger.)—Detailed presen- 
tation of recent work without the 
customary references to original 
sources. 

TippLus.—Foods: Their Origin, Compo- 
sition and Manufacture. (London, 
Bailliere.)—-A descriptive work. 

WuyrMPrr.—Cocoa and Chocolate. (Phil- 
adelphia, Blakistons.)—A large vol- 
ume describing in detail the growing, 
manufacture, and composition of these 
products. 


In addition to those mentioned in 
the text, the following references 
represent a few of the important 
publications of the year in bulletins 
and periodicals: 


Armspy.—“The Maintenance Ration of 
Cattle.” (Penn. Agl. Expt. Station, 
Bul. 111.) 

“Nutritive Value of Non-Proteins 
of Feedingstuffs.” (U. 8S. Dept. Agri- 
culture, Bur. Animal Industry, Bul. 
189.) 

Aron and Hocson.—‘Rice as Food.” 
(Biochem. Zeitschr., XXXII, 189-203.) 

AyeErs.—The Pasteurization of Milk.” 


(U. S. Dept. Agriculture, Bur. Animal 
Industry, Cir. 184.) 

Cannon and WasHBuRN.—‘An Explana- 
tion of Hunger.” (Amer. Journ. 
Physiol., XXIX, 441-55.) 

EmpBpgen and ScuMipr.—‘‘Synthesis of 
Aminoacids in the Liver.’ (Biochem. 
Zeitschr., XXXVIII, 392-420.) 

Hart, McCuLiom, Sreensocs, and Hum- 


PHREY.—‘Physiological Effects of 
Diets Balanced from _ Restricted 
Sources” (Wis. Agl. Expt. Station, 


Research Bul. 17.) i 

Hawk and Foster.— ‘The Utilization 
of Ingested Protein as Influenced by 
Undermastication (Bolting) and Over- 
mastication (Fletcherizing).” (Origi- 
nal Communications, Eighth Int. Cong. 
App. Chem., XIX, 131.) 

LANGWORTHY.—‘‘Progress Report of Nu- 
trition Investigations in the United 
States.” (Original Communications, 
Eighth Int. Cong. App. Chem., XVIII, 
149-228.) 

and Hunr.—“Cheese and Its Eco- 
nomical Uses in the Diet.” (U. S. 
Dept. Agriculture, Farmers’ Bul. 487.) 

LusK.—‘Influence of Foods upon Me- 
tabolism.” (Jour. Biol, Chem., XIII, 
27, 155, 185.) 

MENDEL.—‘“‘Theories of Protein Metab- 
olism and Some Practical Conse- 
quences.” (Ergebnisse der Physiologie, 
XI, 418.) 

SHERMAN and Gretrrier.—‘‘The Balance 
of Acid-forming and Base-forming 
Blements in Foods and Its Relation 
to Ammonia Metabolism.” (Jour. 
Biol. Chem., XI, 323-38.) 


SHprwin and Hawk. — “Intestinal 
Putrefaction During Fasting and 
High and Low Protein Feeding.” 


(Jour. Biol. Chem., XI, 169-77.) 

Witiarp and Swanson.—‘Milling Tests 
of Wheat and Baking Tests of Flour.” 
(Kansas Agl. Expt. Station, Bul. 
177.) 

WILi1aMs, RrcHe, and LusxK.—‘‘Animal 
Calorimetry.” (Jour. Biol. Chem., 
XII, 317, 349.) 

Witson.—"Economic Results of Cold 
Storage (of Food).” (U. 8S. Dept. 
Agriculture Yearbook, 1911, pp. 23- 
32.) 


SANITARY CHEMISTRY 
E. M. CHAMoT 


Water Purification—Improvements 
in ozone production and the develop- 
ment of more satisfactory methods 
for the analysis of ozonized air has 
led to a revival of interest in the 
ozone systems of water purification. 
Both from the point of view of effi- 
ciency and economy the ozone meth- 
od seems destined to compare favor- 


_ ably in most localities with the older 
and better established systems of 
_ purification. 
Purification by ultraviolet light 
_ may be said to have reached a suf- 
_ ficient development to warrant its 
' being classed as an established fact, 
commercially successful, and worthy 
_ of careful consideration in all cases 
' of proposed water improvement. 
_ The mercury-vapor lamp with quartz 
_ windows yields the best and most 
_ dependable results with the least ex- 
_ penditure of electrical energy, but 
' a truly satisfactory form of lamp 
_ has not yet been devised for the spe- 
_ cial purpose of water sterilization. 
_ The use of ultraviolet light is lim- 
_ ited, however, to clear and: substan- 
tially colorless waters, and must 
_ therefore be restricted to the treat- 
_ ment of waters not befouled or to 
_ the effluents from filtration plants: 
' colloids present in the water are es- 
_ pecially objectionable. Investigation 
_ into the mechanism of the action of 
_ the ultraviolet rays in killing bacte- 
' ria has thus far failed to yield defi- 
_ nite results. The probable formation 
_ of ozone or hydrogen peroxide has 
_ been shown to fail satisfactorily to 
_ account for the sterilizing power of 
_ these rays. 
' The use of calcium hypochlorite 
_ (bleaching powder) for the purpose 
_ of disinfecting water supplies has 
_ enormously increased. No opinions 
_ unfavorable to its use under proper 
- conditions and adequate supervision 
_ have been expressed, but its applica- 
_ tion to certain classes of waters 
' leads to exceedingly objectionable 
odors and tastes unless exceptional 
are is exercised. The bad taste is 
more often that of chlorine rather 
than a chlorine organic compound, 
_ as formerly supposed. The objec- 
_tionable taste develops before an 
_ odor can be smelled, and, in accord- 
_ ance with the established fact that 
an odor tasted is more intense than 
' an odor smelled, unusual care must 
be taken to avoid overtreating; the 
Maximum dose which can be applied 
- must be determined for each indi- 
_ vidual supply. Attempts to remove 
the disagreeable taste by treating 
_ the water with chemicals such as 
_ hyposulphites, ete., although more 
or less successful, have proved nei- 
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ther satisfactory nor thoroughly 
practicable. Avoiding the produc- 
tion of the chlorine taste by careful 
analytical control of the “bleach” and 
of the water before and after treat- 
ment proves to be the best remedy. 

In the bacteriological control of 
purification plants using bleach it is 
essential, if the analyst wishes truly 
dependable results, to make bacte- 
riological examinations of the same 
sample at intervals of 24, 48, and 
72 hours in order that the spores of 
bacteria may have time to develop, 
since the “bleach” has little or no 
effect upon spores, though rapidly 
killing the vegetative cells. More- 
over, under certain conditions not 
yet understood, the growth of an or- 
ganism seems to be only temporarily 
inhibited. 

Progress in the removal from wa- 
ter of many types of trades ‘wastes 
has been made, but in most instances 
the processes still leave much to be 
desired and few may be considered 
as uniformly successful. 

Much work has been done in the 
study of the causes of “red” or 
rusty water in municipal supplies, 
a phenomenon especially character- 
istic of certain types of hot-water 
systems. The taking up of iron into 
solution from mains and _ service 
pipes appears to, be due to a number 
of causes, gases in solution, an acid 
property of hot water itself, organic 
matter, ete. The iron is doubtless 
carried in the colloidal form and is 
subject to precipitation and agglu- 
tination by any agency thus affect- 
ing colloidal bodies, A general rem- 
edy for the “red” water trouble has 
not yet been discovered. 

In connection with rapid or 
“American” methods of water puri- 
fication a new method known as the 
“chloride process’ is attracting at- 
tention. Salt brine is allowed to 
flow slowly in an electrolytic cell, 
through the cathode chamber, where 
it is electrolyzed into sodium hy- 
droxide, and discharged into the wa- 
ter to be purified. The chlorine set 
free at the anode is passed through 
iron filings, yielding ferrous and fer- 
ric chlorides; these salts are fed into 
the water already treated with the 
caustic soda obtained from the ca- 
thode chamber. The resulting chem- 
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ical action causes the formation of 
gelatinous hydroxides of iron which 
unite with the organic matter in the 
water and agglutinate and entangle 
suspended matter and bacteria. Sub- 
sequent sedimentation and filtration 
yield a water of great purity. The 
process is a continuous one, and is 
claimed to be more economical than 
either the iron-lime or the alumin- 
ium sulphate methods. (See also 
XI, Public Services; and XXIII, 
Civil Engineering.) 

Foods.—The chief advance of the 
year has been in the improvement 
in analytical chemical methods main- 
ly in (1) the detection and deter- 
mination of artificial coloring mat- 
ters, of fruit acids, and of preserva- 
tives; (2) the establishment of the 
normal composition of pure foods 
long under debate; (3) the fixing of 
standards and ‘definitions to which 
so-called “pure foods’ shall con- 
form. 

Among the products which have 
recently been satisfactorily “stand- 
ardized” may be cited gelatines and 
food materials made therefrom, fruit 


products, such as jams, jellies, etc., 


honeys, candies, bonbons, ete., and 
dried foods in flour form, such as 
powdered milk, eggs, coffee, ete. A 
search for the presence of arsenic, 
lead, tin, zine, and other heavy met- 
als in foods in which their presence 
was unsuspected has also received 
special attention. 

It may therefore be asserted that 
the year closes with well-established, 
acceptable standards for practically 
all our foods and food materials, and 
with recognized “official” methods 
for their analysis upon which de- 
pendence can be placed; but the 
proper machinery for the enforce- 
ment of pure-food laws and a means 
for their common-sense interpreta- 
tion in the interest of public health 
and economy are not yet available. 
(See also Chemistry of Food and Nu- 
trition, supra.) 

Disinfectants. An enormous 
amount of work upon the analysis, 
testing, and standardization of dis- 
infectants has been done, and it has 
become an established custom in 
America to express their germicidal 
power in terms of the “phenol-coef- 
ficient” of the Hygienic Laboratory 


of the Public Health and Marine 
Hospital Service. Practice has 
shown that every disinfectant should 
also have its phenol-coefficient in 
the presence of organic matter also 
determined and stated upon the label 
of the container, since with few ex- 
ceptions the germicidal power, of a 
substance is much less in the pres- 
ence of much organic matter (see 
Bull. 83, Hyg. Lab., P. H. & M. H. 
Serv.). It follows, therefore, that 
to be a good disinfectant the mate- 
rial must possess a high germicidal 
power, that it shall remain stable 
in the presence of organic matter, _ 
and possess penetrating power and 
be soluble in all proportions. It is 
further desirable that the material 
be nontoxic, or nearly so, that it 
have detergent properties, and act 
as a deodorant. Practically the only 
class of disinfectants conforming to 
these requirements are derivatives of 
coal tar. 

Ventilation.—Very little more light 
has been thrown upon the hypotheti- 
eal organic toxic substances believed 
to be present in the air expired from 
the lungs save to increase the prob- 
ability of their presence and delete- 
rious effects. The measuring of the 
efficiency of ventilating must still 
be in the determination of the tem- 
perature and of the quantity of car- 
bon dioxide present, and even more 
upon that of the moisture. Com- 
mercial ozonizers as deodorizers and 
substitutes for good ventilation have 
proved of little value. (See also 
XXX, Public Health and Hygiene.) 

Sewage Disposal.—Satisfactory sys- 
tems have been devised for the utili- 
zation of gases from septic tanks 
as fuel. Australian plants success- 
fully obtain 10 h. p. and over by this 
means. 

In sewage disposal by dilution it 
has been found that when such a 
volume of sewage is discharged into 
a stream that, through biological 


|oxidation, the dissolved oxygen in 


the stream falls to 50 per cent. or 
less of the theoretical saturation, 
fish and other aquatic forms of life 
die, and a nuisance is apt to be 
created. The factor of safety ap- 
pears to be to maintain the dissolved 
oxygen at about 70 per cent. of the 
theoretical saturation. (See also 
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' source of chronic disease. 
' alysis of large numbers of these so- 
- ealled “medicines,” and the publica- 


q _ evidence in support of this so-called 


My (Cameron, The Soil Solution, the 


marked progress towards its general 
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_ XI, Public Services ; XXII, Civil Dn- 


gineering; and XXX, Public Health 
and Hygiene.) ; 

Patent Medicines and the Public 
Health.—The indiscriminate use by 
the American public of nostrums of 


unknown composition has long been 


regarded by sanitarians as a fertile 
The an- 


tion of the results obtained in their 


_ Journal at the present time by the 


American Medical Association, must 
result in an appreciation of the ex- 


' tent and seriousness of this danger 


and open the eyes of both physician 
and layman to the appalling dan- 
gers menacing the health of the pub- 
lie and the extent and character of 


the frauds and swindles perpetrated. 


(See also Chemistry of Food and Nu- 
trition, supra.) 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 
Witi1am H. Ross 


For about three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, and until the past few years, 
the study of soils and fertilizers in 
their relation to crop production was 
dominated by one theory almost to 
the exclusion of any other. It was 
assumed that crop production is 
mainly a matter of the percentage 
of certain mineral constituents in 
the soil; that the function of fer- 
tilizers is simply to supply these con- 
stituents; and that their action is 
on the plant only and not on the 
soil. Views advanced within the past 
few years, which have shown the 
inadequacy of this theory, have sug- 
gested that the study of the soil is 
a very complex one, and that the use 
of fertilizers, instead of simply fur- 
nishing plant food, influences crop 
production in many other ways by 
producing physical and _ biological, 
as well as chemical, changes in the 
soil. Recent activities in soil in- 
vestigations have furnished ample 


“dynamic” theory of soil phenomena 


Nutrient Medium for Plant Growth, 
Chem. Pub. Co., 1911), and the very 


acceptance in place of the old “static” 
theory may be characterized as the 


most noteworthy incident in con- 
nection with agricultural chemistry ~ 
during the past year. 

Soils——The continued investigations 
of the organic constituents of soils 
by Schreiner and his co-workers 
(Bureau of Soils, Bulletins 80, 83, 87, 
88, 89) have led to the isolation and 
identification of 35 different chemi- 
cal compounds. In a number of cases 
an extensive study has been made of 
their action on plant growth by ob- 
serving the variation in growth of 
wheat produced by the addition of 
the organic compound studied to cul- 
ture solutions containing varying 
proportions of potash and phosphate 
with and without the addition of ni- 
trates. Many of the compounds were 
found to have a marked beneficial 
effect. Thus creatinine, when com- 
bined with phosphate and potash, 
gave in solution cultures an in- 
creased growth of 36 per cent. on 
an average over that obtained with- 
out the use of creatinine. On the 
other hand, a few of the compounds 
which have been isolated from the 
soil were found to have an injurious 
effect, of which the most marked in 
their action are picoline carboxylic 
acid, and dihydroxystearie acid. The 
latter was detected in 27 out of 84 
samples of soil of varying fertility 
collected from widely separated dis- 
tricts throughout the United States. 
Among the soils which were desig- 
nated as good soils only two con- 
tained dihydroxystearie acid, and 
they were of only moderate produc- - 
tivity. Of the soils which had a rec- 
ord for infertility, the dihydroxy- 
stearie acid was found in every case, 
from which it is concluded that this 
constituent is either a direct factor 
in the low productivity of soils or 
serves aS an indicator of conditions 
which cause soils to become less pro- 
ductive, 

The experiments by Sackett (Col- 
orado Agri. Expt. Station, Bulletin 
179) on the fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen in certain soils of Colorado 
support the conclusions previously 
reached by Headden that the re- 
markable accumiulation of nitrates 
in these soils is due to the activity 
in the soil of nitrogen-fixing bacte- 
ria of a chromogenic type, which 
give to the soils in which nitrates 
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have been formed in this way a 
characteristic dark-brown color. Ex- 
ception is taken, however, to the 
theory of the fixation of nitrogen in 
soils by Stewart and Greaves (Utah 
Agri. Expt. Station, Bulletin 114), 
who have shown from a recalculation 
of the results reported by Headden 
that the nitrates in the soil vary in 
the same ratio as the chlorine, and 
that wherever an accumulation of 
the former has taken place the lat- 
ter has also increased during the 
same period in the same general 
proportion. This is considered a 
clear indication that these constitu- 
ents are not formed independently 
of each other, but that both have 
a common origin. (See also XIX, 
Agriculture.) 

Fertilizers Fertilizer investiga- 
tions during the past year have in 
a large measure been directed to- 
ward finding new sources of fertiliz- 
er salts, particularly potash, with a 
view toward making this country 
independent of foreign sources of 
supply. In the giant kelps of the 
Pacific Coast a source of potash has 
been found which gives promise, if 
properly exploited, of supplying the 
needs of this country for an indefi- 
nite time (Cameron et al., Fertiliz- 
er Resources of the United States, 
Sen. Doc. No. 109, 62d Cong.). These 
seaweeds are able to extract potash 
from sea water by selective absorp- 
tion, and contain, when dried, from 
25 to 35 per cent. of potassium chlo- 
ride and about 0.15 per cent. of io- 
dine. During the process of drying, 
a large part of the salts are exuded 
on the surface, and thus can be read- 
ily extracted. Instead of using the 
ground kelp directly as a fertilizer, 
it is thought that for distant ship- 
ment it may prove more economical 
first to burn the kelp either in an 
open or closed retort, following which 
the potash salts may be obtained by 
crystallization of the water extract 
of the ash. From the mother liq- 
-uors and insoluble residue there 
could also be obtained by subsequent 
treatment iodine and other by-prod- 
ucts which may cover in a large 
measure the cost of separating the 
potash. 

Alunite deposits of considerable 
extent, containing in the neighbor- 


hood of 10 per cent. of potash, have 
been found in Utah and adjoining 
states. When the coarsely ground 
material, which consists of an insol- 
uble double sulphate of potassium and 
aluminium, is heated to about 700 
deg. C. sulphur dioxide is evolved, 
and the double sulphate is changed 
into soluble potassium sulphate and 
alumina. As the percentage of potash 
in the residue is considerably great- 
er than in kainit, this is considered 
an important source of potash, at 
least for local consumption. 

That the ordinary mineral fer- 
tilizers exercise other functions in 
the soil in addition simply to fur- 
nishing plant food has been shown 
by the experiments of Schreiner and 
Skinner (Bureau of Soils, Bulletins 
80, 83, 87, 88, 89) on the action of 
fertilizer salts in overcoming the ef- 
fects of toxic organic compounds, 
The results show that while the va- 
rious fertilizer salts act differently 
in this regard, each salt is very 
marked in its action in counteract- 
ing the effect of certain toxic com- 
jpounds (see “Soils,” supra). 
Average crops of cereal grains and 
|straws remove from the soil about 
| two-thirds as much sulphur as phos- 
phorus; grasses remove quite as 
much of the former as of the latter; 
while cabbage, turnips, and other 
heavy sulphur-using crops may re- 
move two or three times as much. 
Normal soils, however, are relatively 
poor in total sulphur, and contain in 
an acre-foot about the same quantity 
as of phosphorus. It would thus ap- 
;pear, as Hart and Peterson have 
; pointed out (Wisconsin Agri. Expt. 
Station, Research Bulletin 14), that 
for permanent and increased produc- 
tion of farm crops such systems of 
fertilization must be adopted as will 
supply to the soil from time to 
time, in addition to the elements 
now recognized as generally neces- 
sary, a sufficient quantity of sulphur 
to meet the losses sustained by crop- 
ping and drainage. 

Plant Chemistry.—Considerable at- 
tention has recently been given to 
the stimulation of plants by chemi- 
eal and physical means, particularly 
in connection with the artificial rip- 
ening of fruits, and to the accom- 


panying changes which take place 
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during the process of ripening. Vin- 


son (Arizona Agri. Expt. Station, 
Bulletin 66) has shown that many 
varieties of dates of sufficient ma- 
turity ripen quickly after treat- 
ment with various chemicals, of 
which acetic acid is the best in most 
cases. They may be treated with 
the vapor of strong acid, or soaked 
for a short time in vinegar. Less 
responsive varieties, as Deglet Noor, 
yield readily to the vapor of nitrous 
ether, which is effective in exceed- 
ingly small amounts. Deglet Noor 
dates may also be ripened quickly by 
heating in a humid atmosphere to a 


- temperature of 45-48 deg. C. for 


three or four days. By this treat- 
ment, however, the cane sugar of the 
date is almost wholly inverted 
through the action of the enzyme in- 
vertase, which is rendered active at 
this temperature but which is intra- 
eellular and remains combined with 
the protoplasm in an insoluble form 
when the date is allowed to ripen 
naturally or when ripened chemical- 
ly. In most other varieties of dates 
when unripe the invertase is in the 
insoluble intracellular form, but as 
ripening takes place, even under nat- 
ural conditions on the tree, the in- 
vertase passes into the extracellular 
form, in which state it is soluble in 
water and the cane sugar as formed 
is thereby quickly changed into in- 
vert sugar. 

By inclosing Japanese persimmons 
in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide, 
Gore (Bureau of Chemistry, Bulletin 
141) found that the astringency of 
the fruit entirely disappeared in 
about three to nine days, depending 
on the variety, the degree of ripen- 
ing, and other factors. Lloyd (Sci- 
ence, XXXIV, 924) extended the 
work, and by increasing the pressure 
of the carbon dioxide to 45 lb. was 
able to reduce the time of process- 
ing to about 15 hours. The astrin- 
gency of the unripe date and persim- 
mon is due to the presence of tannin 
in a soluble form. When these fruits 
are allowed to ripen under natural 
conditions the tannin combines in 
the tannin cells with a second col- 
loid to form an insoluble colloidal 
complex, or tannin mass, whereby 
the astringency disappears. The ef- 
fect of treating with carbon dioxide 
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in the case of the persimmon is to 
hasten the rate at which this com- 
bination takes place without hasten- 
ing at the same time any of the 
other processes of ripening. In the 
methods proposed for the ripening 
of the date all changes characteristic 
of ripening take place simultaneous- 
ly, and are supposed to be brought 
about as a direct result of the re- 
lease of previously insoluble intra- 
cellular enzymes. 

The variation exhibited by plants 
in their ability to reduce the moist- 
ure content of the soil before per- 
manent wilting takes place has been 
shown by Briggs and Shantz (Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, Bulletin 
230) to be much less than has pre- 
viously been supposed, and is insig- 
nificant compared with the range 
in moisture retentiveness exhibited 
by different soils. The slight dif- 
ferences which were observed are 
supposed to be due not to the abil- 
ity of one variety to exert a greater 
attractive force upon the soil moist- 
ure than another, but to the more 
perfect root distribution of one va- 
riety as compared with another. It 
follows, therefore, that the property 
of drought resistance in certain 
plants cannot be attributed to their 
ability to gain an additional water 
supply by exerting a greater force 
upon the soil moisture. 


ELECTROCHEMISTRY 
Ottver P. Watts 


While distinctly new discoveries 
and novel applications of the prin- 
ciples of electrochemistry will be 
made from time to time, it is to be 
expected that the annual progress in 
an applied science which is approach- 
ing the twenty-first birthday of its 
industrial life will consist of im- 
provements in apparatus and meth- 
ods of operation, and increase in 
magnitude of the various industries, 
rather than in the remarkable dis- 
eoveries which characterized the 
childhood and youth of electrochem- 
istry. Its progress during fhe past 
year has been of this sober, yet sub- 
stantial, nature. The broadening 
scope of electrochemistry is reflected 
in the growth of the American Elec- 
trochemical Society, which averaged 
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ten new members per month for the]Institute of Mining Engineers for 
' first ten months of 1912, and includ- | June, 1912, H. B. Emrich states that 


ed among its new members not only 
electrochemists and electrometallur- 
gists, but also representatives of 
numerous other branches of pure and 
applied science and the manufactur- 
ing industries. 

Addition Agents—In the electro- 
deposition of metals for plating and 
refining, it has been observed that 
the addition of small amounts of cer- 
tain foreign substances to the elec- 
trolyte profoundly modifies the char- 
acter of the deposit, and the term 
“addition agent” has been suggested 
for those substances that improve 
the deposit. The technical impor- 
tance of addition agents is illustrat- 
ed by the Betts’ process for refining 
lead, in which the use of 200 grm. 
of glue per ton of lead yields a dense 
and very satisfactory deposit instead 
of the spangles so characteristic of 
lead plated out of unmodified solu- 
tions, It has been proved that the 
addition agent is, in many cases, de- 
posited with the metal, yet the same 
agent which yields an excellent ca- 
thode from one salt of a metal may 
give a poor cathode from many other 
salts of the same metal. The field 
for experimental investigation is 
enormous. Some recent contributions 
to the literature of this subject are: 


Wen, C. Y., and Kern, BD. F.— ‘The 
Effect of Organic and Inorganic Addi- 
tion Agents Upon the Electrodeposi- 
tion of Copper from Electrolytes Con- 
taining Arsenic.” (Jr. Amer. Elec- 
trochem. Soc., 20, 121.) 

Marurrs, F. C., and Ovymrman, O. R.— 
“The Effect of Addition Substances 
in Perchlorate Baths.” (Zr. Amer. 
Electrochem. Soc., 21, 313.) 

PrrKin, F. M.—‘‘Action of Organic and 
Inorganic Substances in the Bath.” 
(Chem, World, 1, 118.) 


Electrolytic Refining of Metals.— 
In the electrolytic refining of cop- 
per, the most troublesome impurity 
is arsenic, and it is customary by 
partial renewals or purification of 
the electrolyte to keep its arsenic 
content below a certain value in or- 
der to prevent arsenic from plating 
out along with the copper. In a 
paper on the refining of blister cop- 
per in the Bulletin of the American 


copper of good conductivity has been 
deposited from commercial electro- 
lytes much richer in arsenic than 
is usually allowed in practice, and 
that impure cathodes frequently 
show high conductivity, although 
wires drawn from them after the 
impurities are alloyed with the cop- 
per by melting are of low conductiv- 
ity. He therefore concludes that the 
injurious impurities come from slime 
caught mechanically upon the ca- 
thodes, and not from the electrolytic 
deposition of the arsenic, antimony, 
ete. If this be the case, refiners 
may, by securing smoother cathodes 
through the use of addition agents, 
and by keeping the electrolyte as 
free as possible from suspended mat- 
ter, so increase the purity of electro- 
lytic copper as to bring its market 
price to par with Lake copper, if not 
above the latter. 

Renewed interest in the elec- 
trolytic refining of iron is indicated 
by the announcement of two new 
processes. Mr. Cowper-Coles, of 
England, the versatile inventor of 
electrochemical processes, has an- 
nounced a new method for the elec- 
tro-deposition of iron, and Dr. Duis- 
berg, of the Verein Deutscher Chem- 
iker, in a paper before the recent 
Congress of Applied Chemistry, re- 
ferred to a new method for prepar- 
ing ductile electrolytic iron possess- 
ing remarkable magnetic properties. 
The possibility of electrolytically re- 
fining iron on a commercial scale 
was pointed out nearly ten years 
ago by Prof. C. F. Burgess, under 
whose direction several tons of elec- 
trolytic iron have been produced, and 
used in an investigation of the prop- 
erties of iron alloys. 

The Electric Furnace.—The fixation 
of atmospheric nitrogen, which ten 
years ago was only in the experi- 
mental stage, is now the largest 
electrochemical industry, from the 
standpoint of power consumption, 
and bids fair to maintain its lead 
for many years to come. The output 
of the works now making calcium 
cyanamide is estimated at 260,000 
tons annually, and will be greatly 
augmented in the immediate future, 
while the manufacture of nitrates 
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is also increasing at a rapid rate. 
(See also Industrial Chemistry, 
“anfra.) 
When reading recent gloomy pre- 
dictions in regard to the future of 
the electric zine furnace, it is com- 
forting to recall that several thou- 
sand tons of zine were produced in 
the electric furnaces of Norway and 
Sweden, and that the year has been 
_ one oi active experimentation else- 
where. Although serious difficulties 
are yet to be overcome in electric 
smelting for the production of zine, 
the zinc retort is so inefficient as 
to require the ultimate success of 
the electric method. 
An important advance in the elec- 
tric steel industry has been the suc- 
cessful manufacture of carbon elec- 
trodes suitable for the largest are 
furnaces now in use. The are type 
of steel furnace is especially severe 
on electrodes. Carbon electrodes 
which stand well in a carbide or 
ferro-silicon furnace, where they are 
buried in the charge, may crack and 
fall to pieces when exposed to the 
heated atmosphere of the steel fur- 
nace. The larger the electrode the 
greater its liability to crack. When 
the 15-ton furnaces of the U. S. 
Steel Corporation were started, the 
manufacturers of carbon electrodes 
were unable to supply durable elec- 
trodes for these furnaces. Over two 
years of experimenting, costly to 
both manufacturer and user, has 
finally resulted in the production of 
satisfactory electrodes, and one of 
the big items of cost in the electric 
refining of steel in the are furnace 
has been greatly reduced. 

The Storage Battery.—A novel ap- 
plication of eutectic alloys to the 
production of storage-battery plates 
is announced in Metallurgical and 
Chemical Hngineering for September. 
The method consists in cooling lead- 
antimony alloys richer in lead than 
' the eutectic mixture, and, after the 
excess lead has frozen out, the liq- 
_ uid eutectic is removed by centri- 

_ fugal action. The result is a mass of 
lead containing millions of pores. 
Storage cells made from such plates 
are said to have 414 times the capac- 
_ ity per pound of the ordinary lead 
_ ell, The process is the invention 

_ of Prof. H. I. Hannover, Principal of 
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the’ Royal Technical College, Copen- 
hagen. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY AND 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING : 


JAMES R. WITHROW 


The year 1912 has been one of 
great progress in the field of indus- 
trial chemistry. The continued inter- 
est on the part of the whole chemical 
world in the great series of 
investigations under way for the 
industrial production of synthetic 
rubber was one of the most prominent 
features of the year. The high-water 
mark of achievement, however, came 
when Bernsthen announced the sue- 
cessful issue of experiments on the 
industrial synthesis of ammonia. 
Aside from these two things there 
follows an enumeration of facts re- 
lating to other industries which in- 
dicate not only the progress made 
but also the general direction of ad- 
vance in the field as a whole. 

Synthetic Rubber.—One of the note- 
worthy features of the year in the 
field of industrial chemistry was the 
meetings of the Eighth International 
Congress of Applied Chemistry in 
Washington and New York, and de- 
scribed in the article immediately 
following. No topic aroused such 
keen interest as the friendly clash 
between Great Britain and Germany 
over the question of priority of dis- 
covery and of the progress made to- 
ward the industrial realization of 
synthetic rubber. The exhibition of 
large specimens of synthetic rubber, 
clear honey yellow in color and of 
excellent physical quality, from the 
Elberfeld laboratories in Germany, 
together with the sweeping claims 
to preéminence and priority by the 
German champion, Duisberg, were 
not allowed to go unchallenged by 
the British chemists present. At the 
earliest opportunity the British stat- 
ed the progress which had been made 
by them, and appeared effectually to 
settle the priority question by ex- 
hibiting the identical specimens of 
isoprene and caoutchoue prepared by 
Tilden in England many years ago. 
Not only that, but from some of Til- 
den’s clear transparent polymerized, 
but still liquid, isoprene, the British — 
champion, Prof. William Henry Per- 
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kins, actually coagulated from its 
original solution some of the very 
rubber or caoutchoue made by Tilden 
in England 17 years before the Ger- 
man discovery. 

If this settles the question of pri- 
ority of discovery, to the Germans 
apparently must go the credit of 
having made the best use of the dis- 
covery and of being at the present 
time much further advanced in its 
industrial application. They even 
exhibited automobile tires made of 
synthetic rubber which had run over 
a thousand miles. The British, how- 
ever, showed attractive syntheses 
outlines and claimed to have inci- 
dentally solved at least one old in- 
dustrial problem which happened to 
thrust itself in the path of the main 
inquiry. This is the production of 
high yields of amyl alcohol by fer- 
mentation. At the present time this 
substance is in high and increasing 
demand as an ingredient of the soly- 
ent used in most lacquers. It is ob- 
tained from fusel oil, which is a 
small by-product in the ordinary al- 
coholic fermentation. To make fusel 
oil or amyl alcohol the main product 
of a fermentation has been much de- 
sired, but success was considered 
highly improbable. 

The British claim also to have 
succeeded in converting starch into 
acetone, by a different ferment, at 
a very profitable rate. This in itself, 
if successful, is of great importance. 
At the present time acetone is en- 
tirely obtained from products of the 
destructive distillation of wood, ei- 
ther directly or indirectly. Its cost 
is increasing at a rapid rate. A new 
source of supply would be welcomed 
by consumers. The main uses for 
acetone are as a solvent and for the 
production of chloroform. There are 
other ways of making chloroform, but 
for various reasons the acetone 
method is still the most popular. 
The properties of chloroform give it 
preference, as a rule, over ether for 
anesthesia, but its higher death rate 
has always been against it. While 
the cause of this higher mortality is 
not a matter of agreement, to any 
one familiar with the complex na- 
ture of the products of the destruc- 
tive distillation of wood and the poi- 
sonous and dangerous properties of 


some of these substances, it is not 
surprising that even the most highly 
purified chloroform made from ace- 
tone should have a high death rate. 
A source of acetone from fermenta- 
tion would not be expected to have 
such rank or dangerous contamina- 
tion. The resulting chloroform 
therefore should be a better product. 

As is commonly the case in such 
investigations, the pursuit of syn- 
thetic rubber may be its own reward 
irrespective of the issue of the main 
project. Since the Germans start 
with coal tar and the British with 
starch or alcohol, there will probably 
be several routes by which rubber 
may be produced, just as there are 
in the case of synthetic indigo. In 
the production of indigo there were 
found to be derivatives of varying 
properties; in the case of the rub- 
ber, likewise, the homologues of iso- 
prene are found to give rubberlike 
substances of diverse properties. 
This discovery alone opens up a 
whole new horizon of query as to 
the possibility of solving, by means 
of these related bodies, many of the 
existing problems of rubber, such, 
for instance, as its preservation from 
hardening with age. 

Synthetic Ammonia.—Of equal in- 
terest with the status of synthetic 
rubber is the greatest real achieye- 
ment in industrial ct nistry in sey- 
eral years—the syni sis of ammo- 
nia. As in the case of many other 
industrial chemical problems, there 
are more paths than one to the chem- 
ical fixation of atmospheric nitro- 
gen. The first route was by direct 
production of oxides of nitrogen— 
the method used in Norway. The 
second was by fixation of the nitro- 
gen to a metal or nonmetal, as in 
the production of calcium cyanamide. 
The third route is through the syn- 
thesis of ammonia from pure hydro- 
gen and nitrogen. This path, like 
the second, is not so direct as the 
Norway method. The problem has 
long engrossed the attention of one 
of the great organized groups of 
German chemists and numerous pat- 
ents have been taken out. Until re- 
cently the problem has appeared ab- 
solutely impossible of solution. 


Now > 


it is announced by the highest Ger- — 
man authority that it is fully solved, 
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on a commercial scale, and that the 
walis of the first factory for the 
manufacture of synthetic ammonia 
are already rising, at the time of 
this writing, at Oppau, near Lud- 
wigshafen-am-Rhine. 

The process consists in repeatedly 
passing a highly purified mixture of 
nitrogen and hydrogen over a cata- 
lyzer or contact mass, as in the fa- 
miliar contact sulphuric acid pro- 
cess, with intermediate removal of the 
small amount of ammonia formed in 
each passage. The gaseous mixture 
is subjected to high pressure and 
temperature. The entire series of 


operations are performed in a closed 


circuit, with provision for withdraw- 
al of product and continuous supply 
of fresh gases as needed. Many suit- 


_able contact materials have been dis- 


covered, but iron, uranium, and 
tungsten seem to be most efficient. 


_ Pressures as high as 200 atmos- 


pheres have been used with a tem- 
perature of 650 to 700 deg. C. The 
yield is 250 grams of ammonia per 
litre of contact space per hour. 
Many thousands of experiments 
were made to discover suitable cata- 
lyzers. Catalyzers are substances 
which will accelerate or diminish the 
velocity of a given reaction. Some 
of them have been known to be eas- 
ily incapacitated or poisoned by mi- 
nute traces of other substances, and 
this fact alone made necessary thou- 
sands of experiments to study these 
enemies of the catalyzers and meth- 
ods of defense. This investigation 
brought an additional reward in the 


discovery that the ammonia catalysts 


in general are made more active by 
the presence of certain foreign bod- 
ies. Among these “promoters” are 
oxides, hydroxides or salts of the 
alkalies, alkaline earths, the earth 
metals, and many other substances 
of the most varied nature, including 
even metals themselves. Indeed it 
has been found that the property is 
common to all catalysts; a minute 
trace of the proper substance will 
raise the activity of any catalyzer. 


- The most prominent enemies of the 
ammonia catalyzers are sulphur and 


its compounds, selenium, tellurium, 
phosphorus, arsenic, boron, and met- 
als with low melting points, such 
as tin, bismuth, and lead. In the 
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case of the sulphuric catalysts, al- 
most the exact opposite is true. 
‘hese substances thrive in presence 
of sulphur compounds, while the am- 
monia catalysts may be injured by 
one part of sulphur in a million 
parts of gas mixture; hence the ne- 
cessity of highly purified nitrogen 
and hydrogen. The gases are ob- 
tained and purified by liquefaction, 
the nitrogen from air and the hy- 
drogen from water gas, the carbon 
monoxide from the latter process be- 
ing used for power production. 

Because of the imminent danger 
of explosion from admixture of even 
small amounts of oxygen or air at 
the high temperature and pressure 
used, the whole apparatus must be 
built in bomb-proof compartments, 
Ingenious automatic oxygen detectors 
have been invented which sound an 
alarm when the oxygen percentage 
nears the danger mark. The choice 
of materials of construction for ap- 
paratus to be used at such tempera- 
tures and pressure was an. enor- 
mous pioneer problem in chemical 
engineering. Hydrogen under these 
conditions removes carbon from 
steel. The formation of nitride of 
iron must be avoided, since the ca- 
pacity of steel to withstand pressure 
is greatly reduced thereby. Iron it- 
self takes up hydrogen and is-com- 
pletely changed in quality; at these 
high pressures also it is quite per- 
vious to hydrogen. All these diffi- 
culties have at length been overcome 
by suitable construction. 

In 1911 over 190 million dollars’ 
worth of nitrogen manures were used 
throughout the world. For the past 
ten years the average annual increase 
Lin the consumption of actual nitro- 
gen was 38,000 tons, corresponding 
with 185,000 tons of ammonium sul- 
phate. Hence it appears that there 
will be ample field for the produc- 
tion of enormous amounts of syn- 
thetic ammonium sulphate without 
injuring any established industry. 
The names of the great German 
chemists which stand linked to this 
new achievement in industrial chem- 
istry are Haber, Bosch, and Berns- 
then. : 

Other Processes of Nitrogen Fixa- 
tion.—Only a short time ago the 
chemical world was aroused by the 
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wonderful work in Norway in utiliz- 
ing atmospheric nitrogen by means 
of the electric are. That this is now 
a permanent success is shown not 
only by the fact that the ammo- 
nium nitrate manufactured from nit- 
ric acid derived from the air is the 
purest and most desired for the man- 
ufacture of explosives, especially in 
the United States, but also by the 
fact that many thousands of tons 
of nitrate of lime or Norway salt- 
peter are shipped past the very 
doors of Chile, the world’s source 
of the natural nitrate, to Califor- 
nia and Hawaii to be applied as a 
fertilizer in fruit orchards and su- 
gar plantations, and the demand this 
year is twice as great as last. To 
hear Dr. Samuel Eyde tell of how 
he has built up this marvelous in- 
dustry to its present successful con- 
dition was the greatest treat of the 
recent Congress of Applied Chemis- 
try. Cyanamide is the well-known 
example of the second method for 
the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen. 
This substance, which is really cal- 
cium cyanamide, has been success- 
fully produced in this country, as 
well as abroad, for some few years. 
A second and larger plant for the 
manufacture of cyanamide is being 
constructed, or is about to be con- 
structed, in Alabama. This district 
in the southern Appalachians bids 
fair to become the electrochemical 
center of the world. Already there 
is a plant in operation producing ni- 
trates from the atmosphere and large 
aluminium producing interests are 
arranging to take advantage of hy- 
droelectric facilities near their raw 
material, the Georgia bauxite. 
Tungsten—The progressive devel- 
opment of illumination and electrical 
engineering have created demands 
which have made necessary the iso- 
lation and study of elements hither- 
to little known, although some of 
their salts, such as borax, are fa- 
miliar in every household. The re- 
eent production of wrought tungsten 
metal, making the tungsten lamp a 
permanent success, will stand as one 
of the great achievements of Ameri- 
can chemists. Now the use of 
wrought tungsten as a projectile is 
being carefully investigated. It of- 
fers, in this field, possibilities not 


possessed by any other metal. The 
present small-arm service projectile 
is made of lead with a jacket of 
copper-nickel alloy. Iron would be 
cheaper, but the higher specific grav- 
ity of lead gives it an advantage 
over iron. Lead bullets can be used 
of smaller diameter than iron; hence 
they meet less air resistance and 
have flatter trajectory and longer 
range. Of all the metals, with the 
exception of tungsten, with proper- 
ties superior to lead for this pur- 
pose, the cheapest is gold. The 
density of wrought tungsten is 19.3, 
while that of lead is 11.5. To take 
the rifling and to act as a gas check, 
the tungsten bullet will require a 
soft metal band at its base. The 
hardness and high tensile strength 
of wrought tungsten will give high 
penetrating power. The constants of 
the trajectory of tungsten bullets are 
now being determined experimentally. 
Among other articles for which 
tungsten is a satisfactory material 
are standard weights, acid-proof 
dishes and tubes, standard units of 
resistance, unmagnetizable watch 
springs, knife blades, and the re- 
inforcement of asbestos curtains and 
fireproof coverings. From tungsten 
ean be drawn a finer wire than from * 
any other metal (0.0005 mm. in 
diameter), and because of this ex- 
treme ductility and its other favor- 
able properties, it is suggested for 
galvanometer suspensions and cross 
hairs in telescopes, also for use in 
surgery in place of the coarser gold 
and silver wires. The cost of crude 
tungsten is now about twice that of 
crude nickel, but pure tungsten costs 
between $10 and $12 a pound. 
Boron.—The element boron, first 
produced in a high degree of purity 
and in large quantities a few years 
ago, is now being studied and ex- 
ploited in the interest mainly of 
the electrical engineer. The conve- 
nient breakdown voltage of boron 
bids fair to make it the safety valve 
for electrical pressure. This is 
owing to the fact that a strip of 
boron which shows a resistance at 
27 deg. C. of 775,000 units (ohms) 
shows a resistance of only 7 units 
at 520 deg. C. and a small fraction 
of a unit at 1,000 deg. C. Since the 
ability of a conductor to earry cur- 
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rent rises as the resistance decreases 
and since the mere passage of the 
current through a resistance liber- 
ates heat, in this case sufficient to 
break down the resistance -of the 
boron, an excessive current pressure 
in a given conductor may be auto- 
matically released by having a lamp 
with a suitable boron filament in 
shunt with the main circuit. The 
fact that boron is unaffected after 
repeated use in this way gives us 
a material which can displace fuses, 
circuit breakers, and the like. With 
an extra path provided for any un- 
expected surge of current without 
in any way breaking the main cir- 
cuit, the whole system automatically 
adjusts itself to new conditions; 
when the relief or exciting cause al- 
lows the voltage to drop, the sys- 
tem adjusts itself again to its orig- 
inal condition, and the boron safety 
valve is again ready for the next 
contingency. More important still is 
the use of boron for regulation pur- 
poses. The volt-ampere curve of 
boron conductors can be so arranged 
as to have a horizontal part, that is, 
a constant voltage over a large range 
of current. A circuit shunted by 
such a boron conductor will, there- 
fore, keep constant voltage’ no mat- 
ter what the fluctuations of the im- 
pressed voltage are. Such a boron 
conductor can also be used in the 
field of generators to regulate the 
excitation and counteract the ten- 
deney toward changes of voltage due 
to speed changes and the like. These 
boron regulators, as they are called, 
are being introduced into trains, 
automobiles, etc. The melting point 
of boron is 2,300 deg. C., but it is 
easily welded to any metal out of con- 
tact with air. It is hard and tough 
and has been substituted for sap- 
phires in the bearings of electrical 
instruments. Its nitride is the most 
refractory substance known. The low 
electrical conductivity of the nitride 
at high temperature makes it of value 
for use in electric furnaces and heat- 
ing devices. 

White Lead.—White lead is being 
successfully manufactured in this 
country by a new process called the 
“mild” process. Its essential feature 
is the entire absence of the use of 
any acid in its manufacture. All 
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other methods of making ordinary 
white lead require acetic acid to cor- 
rode the lead before carbonating. 
The new process does not do so, and, 
in addition, is a rapid method, re- 
quiring weeks, as against months by 
the old Dutch process. The process 
begins in “atomizing” the melted lead 
with superheated steam, giving a lead 
slime. This is oxidized while wet to 
give a hydrated oxide which is yel- 
low brown in color. This is sepa- 
rated from uncharged lead on shak- 
ing tables and is carbonated by car- 
bon dioxide gas made from burning 
coke. ° 
Solidifying Liquid Fats—The con- 
version of oleic acid, a liquid fatty 
acid, into stearic acid, a solid fatty 
acid in great demand for candle 
stock, has been one of the great 
achievements of recent years in 
organic industrial chemistry. The 
problem appears simple, for the dif- 
ference between the two actually con- 
sists of only two hydrogen atoms, 
and oleic acid is so constituted as 
to be theoretically very receptive to 
hydrogen under proper conditions, 
but the practical difficulties arising. 
have caused authorities in the sub- 
ject to pronounce the problem indus- 
trially unsolvable. Common: fats are 
largely made up of derivatives of 
these two fatty acids called glycer- 
ides. The glyceride of oleic acid is 
liquid, while that of stearic acid is 
solid. Until lately little attention — 
has been paid to the conversion of 
one of these bodies into the other, 
although there is much demand for 
solid fats to replace lard in cooking. 
The secret of adding hydrogen, how- 
ever, has been worked out on these 
fats and the liquid fats of cottonseed 
oil are now being converted into a 
solid white fat of much industrial 
value. The new process is called 
hydrogenation and is performed in 
presence of a catalyzer, nickel being 
preferred. } 
Utilization of Wastes.—Sweden, 
which so often leads in improve- 
ments in the cellulose industry, has 
brought into practice the utilization 
of the waste sulphite liquor from 
the manufacture of cellulose pulp 
for the production of ethyl alcohol, 
The yield is said to be 14 gal. (100 
per cent.) per short ton of cellulose. 
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The alcohol is contaminated, and at 
‘present is used only for denaturing, 
but if the cost of production can be 
reduced materially, the enormous 
quantities derivable from this source 
throughout the world would have an 
interesting effect upon the liquid-fuel 
problem. 

The first plant in the world for 
the recovery of resinates from waste 
soda pulp liquor in the manufac- 
ture of paper pulp is now in oper- 
ation in the United States. The first 
electrolytic plant in the world for 
recovering rubber from waste has 
been erected in the United States 
during the year, and, if it proves as 
successful as the preliminary inves- 
tigation on a commercial scale indi- 
cated, will materially assist in this 
important field of conservation. 

Transportation of Gases—Much 
study is being given at present to 
the problems involved in retaining 
under high pressure industrial gases. 
The gases are for the most part 
transported in liquid form, and as 
their sudden release, outside of the 
mechanical damage, would be a se- 
rious menace to human life, careful 
precautions have been taken to pre- 
vent such mishaps. Much ingenuity 
is shown in the construction of con- 
tainers. The increasing demand for 
oxy-hydrogen and oxy-acetylene in 
the arts is causing vigorous growth 
in the production and transporta- 

_ tion of these gases. The present and 
developing improvements in the 
storage of acetylene gas on motor 
vehicles and for purposes of sub- 
urban household illumination, and 
the recovery of gasoline-like sub- 
stances in large amounts from nat- 
ural gas are other phases of pro- 
gress in this branch of chemical in- 
dustry. 

Corrosion Resisting Materials.—The 
trade name “alundum” is applied to a 
product of the electric furnace which 

has been long used as an abrasive. 
It is really fused alumina, corre- 
sponding in composition and prop- 
erties to the mineral corundum. 
Properties other than its hardness 
are now being exploited. It is found 

_ to be very inactive chemically, even 
at high temperatures, and hence 
highly resistant to chemical corro- 
sion. This leads to the hope that. 


since with the help of a slight bin- ~ 
der it can easily be moulded into 
any shape and burnt, it may become 
a useful material for the construc- 
tion of parts of chemical engineer- 
ing apparatus subjected to chemical 
corrosion. Its refractoriness also 
(platinum may be melted in it) 
makes it of service in furnace lin- 
ings, muffles, furnace tubes, ete. 
That it can be made of varying po- 
rosity, gives another material for fil- 
ters, especially for acids. Much lab- 
oratory ware is now made of alun- 
dum and much effort is being ex- 
pended to overcome the difficulties in 
sight. 

The development of alloy steels is 
bringing to light many valuable mix- 
tures for chemical engineering con- 
struction. Mere ‘heat treatment of 
common iron greatly increases its 
resistance to acid corrosion. If the 
thermic treatment is applied to al- 
loys of iron with tungsten, chromium, 
molybdenum, and aluminium, the re- 
sistance is much greater. An alloy 
of 60 per cent. chromium, 35 per cent, 
iron, and 2 or 3 per cent. molybde- 
num, for instance, will withstand 
even boiling aqua regia. It is to the 
use of one of these alloys that the 
new synthetic ammonia process 
owes the successful solution of the 
chemical engineering difficulties in 
its way, for they possess a high de- 
gree of hardness even at 400 to 500 
deg. C. 

Miscellaneous Progress.—Space is 
available for only the briefest men- 
tion, in conclusion, of the advances 
in a number of chemical industries. 
The mechanical sulphate furnace of 
Mannheim is able to turn out seven 
tons per day of sodium sulphate, 
with its accompanying hydrochloric 
acid. This is the first successful me- 
chanical furnace for this purpose. 
The Wedge furnace with its ability to 
roast 30 tons of pyrites per day is 
proving more successful all the time. 
The new continuous apparatus, both 
with and without stirrers, for mak- 
ing nitric acid from nitrate have 
proved a success in Germany. The 
thiogen method of eliminating and 
utilizing sulphur dioxide in smelter 
fume for conversion into sulphur is 
being tried out: at a smelter in Cali- 
fornia. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF APPLIED CHEMISTRY 


ALEXANDER SMITH 


By invitation of the Congress of 
_ the United States, the Eighth Inter- 
_ national Congress of Applied Chem- 
istry (1912) was held in this coun- 
try, Sept. 4 to 14. The Congress 
_ was welcomed in Washington by its 
' patron, President Taft, and was en- 
_ tertained there for two days. The 
scientific meetings were then held in 
- New York. 
The success of the Congress was 
_ due primarily to the organization la- 
_ boriously perfected by its president, 
- Dr. William H. Nichols, and its sec- 
retary, Dr. B. C. Hesse, with the ef- 
fective codperation of the honorary 
_ president, Prof. E. W. Morley, and a 
large group of chemists. 
Statistics—The membership in the 
Congress reached 4,500, and 2,200 
_ members, representing 30 different 
- eountries, were in attendance. 
_ he scientific meetings were held 
- at Columbia University. Twenty- 
' four sections, for the discussion of 
_ papers upon every branch of applied 
_ chemistry, met for the most part 
_ simultaneously. Four general lec- 
_ tures, representing the four official 
_ languages, were delivered in the 
Great Hall of the College of the City 
of New York. The sections were: 


Analytical Chemistry. 
Metallurgy and Mining. 
Silicate Industries. 
Inorganic Chemistry. 
Explosives. 
. Organic Chemistry. 
Coal-Tar Colors and Dyestuffs. 
Industry and Chemistry of Sugar. 
India Rubber and Other Plastics. 
Fuels and Asphalt. 
Fats, Fatty Oils and Soaps. 
Paints, Drying Oils and Varnishes, 
Starch, Cellulose and Paper. 
Fermentation. 
Agricultural Chemistry. 
Hygiene. 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry. 
Bromatology. 
a Physiological Chemistry and Pharma- 
cology. : 
¥ _ Photochemistry. 
_ Blectrochemistry. 
_ Physical Chemistry. 
Law and Legislation Affecting Chemi- 
_ cal Industry. 
M4 Political Economy and Conservation 
_ of Natural Resources. 
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Special Lectures.—To facilitate in- 
telligent discussion the plan—a novel 
one when undertaken on so large a 
scale and for an organization of such 
widely scattered membership—of 
printing the papers in advance was 
carried out. Over 600 papers, re- 
ceived before June 30, were printed 
(in the original languages) and were 
distributed to the members as they 
registered. ‘The papers’ were classi- 
fied into 24 volumes, one for each 
section, and occupied over 5,000 
pages. It was felt that reports ap- 
pearing, like those of the preceding 
congress, more than two years after 
the meeting, lost a large part of their 
value. Hence, the complete Report, 
including additional papers, the dis- 
cussions, the lectures, and the ac- 
tions of the Congress was delivered 
in complete form to the members on 
Dee. 31. 

The Longer Excursions.—After the 
meeting, two special trains carried 
large groups of the members to vari- 
ous centers of interest to chemists. 
The longer trip included the Bakers- 
field oil wells, the borax mines at 
Lang, Cal., the Gary steel works, 
which, with its utilization of by-prod- 
ucts, is the most complete in the 
world, the by-product sulphuric acid 
works at Ducktown, Tenn., the Paul- 
ing process for making nitric acid 
from the atmosphere at Great Falls, 
the extraction of gasoline from nat- 
ural gas by fractionation at Pitts- 
burgh, and the Nichols Copper Co.’s 
factory at Laurel Hill, L. I., where 
a million pounds of copper are re- 
fined daily. 

General Lectures.—Of the seven 
general lectures, the ones which ex- 
cited most interest were those of Dr. 
Eyde, Prof. Bernthsen, and Prof. 
Perkins. The first showed, largely 
by means of pictures, the astonish- 
ing development in Norway of the 
industries for the fixation of atmos- 
pherie nitrogen. The: second dealt 
with the new Badische process for 
the synthesis of ammonia, which 
was carried out on the lecture table. 
The third concerned the history of 
the synthesis of rubber, and the orig- 
inal specimens of artificial rubber, 
first made by Tilden, were shown. 
(See Industrial Chemistry and Chem- 
ical Engineering, supra.) 
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Actions of the Congress—At the 
final meeting the continued publica- 
tion of the “Annual Table of Chem- 
ical and Physical Constants” was au- 
thorized, the triennial publication of 
international atomic weights (1912, 
1915, ete.) was substituted for the 
annual one hitherto in force, and 
provision was made for the creation 
of international standards for drugs. 

The Ninth Congress was appointed 
to be held at St. Petersburg in 1915, 
under the presidency of the eminent 


physical chemist, Prof. Paul Walden 
of Riga. 

Bibliography.—The full proceedings 
of the Congress are published in the 
Report of the Highth International 
Congress of Applied Chemistry, New 
York, 1912, General summaries are 
to be found in Science (N. 8.), 36, 
365-8, and Jour. Industrial and Hn- 
gineering Chemistry, 4, l0ff. Sev- 
eral papers are reprinted in the peri- 
odical last cited and in Metallurgical 
and Ohemical Engineering, 10, 9ff. 


PHYSICS 


F. A. SAUNDERS 


The past year has brought forth a 
noteworthy advance in all branches 
of physics. It is impossible to give 
an adequate account of all that has 
been done in a review of this charac- 
ter, nor is it easy to apportion credit 
duly to the scientific workers in their 
numerous fields; but it is safe to say 
that the educational institutions of 
this country and the scientific bu- 
reaus of the Government are turning 
out a very honorable share of the 
important work of the world in this 
subject. Especial mention ought to 
be made of the Bureau of Standards, 
where a very large amount of excel- 
lent research is accomplished every 
year, in addition to the vast quantity 
of routine scientific measurements 
which the Bureau carries on for the 
direct benefit of the general public. 

Ions.—Of all fields, perhaps the one 
in which the most interesting work 
has appeared during the year has to 
do with the almost infinitely small 
partitles of which matter is com- 
posed, and with the way in which 
these break up, under conditions of 
electrical excitement, into ions, or 
charged bodies of atomic size, or 
One article which appeals 
strongly to the imagination is by OC. 
T. R. Wilson, who has succeeded in 
photographing the paths followed by 
individual positive (a) and negative 
(8) particles, as these were shot 
through a mass of gas. The method 
is simple. A chamber is filled with 
dust-free air, saturated with water 
vapor. A sudden expansion, pro- 
duced in this air (if of the right 
amount), causes a condensation of 


the water in the form of very small 
drops upon any ions that may be 
present. If a particle is projected 
at a sufficient speed into this gas, 
just as the condensation is under 
way, it may break up many of the 
molecules which it encounters into 
ions, and these will form nuclei for 
water drops, which can be photo- 
graphed, immediately after their for- 
mation, by the light from a suitably 
timed electric spark. Such projec- 
tiles are obtained from radioactive 
substances, or by means of X-rays, 
or otherwise. Thea rays leave strong 
trails, containing thousands of mi- 
nute drops in the space of an inch, 
and it is often evident that the pro- 
jected particle has been suddenly de- 
flected from its course by a collision, 
especially toward the end of its 
flight, when its speed is presumably 
considerably reduced. The tracks of 
the § particles from radioactive 
sources may take the form of a 
straight path, if their velocity is 
very high; but if the particles are 
projected from the molecules of a 
gas under the influence of the X-rays, 
the velocity is much less and the 
path is curved and twisted in a most 
irregular manner, and marked by a 
more copious ionization than is the 
ease for the swifter rays. The paths 
of the f particles show gradual cur- 
vatures, rather than sudden bends, 
such as the a trails exhibit. X-rays 
do not produce ions directly in a gas, 
but set free 8 particles, which travel — 
on the average half an inch or so 
through air at ordinary pressures, 
producing a large number of ions 
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along the whole trail. The § par- 
ticles appear to start out indiffer- 


| 


mentary charges, and the evidence is 
definite that there are only two ways 


ently in all directions, as though |in which it can become ionized, one 


“fired” by some trigger action inside 
the molecule, rather than knocked 
out by the force of the X-rays. 
While some of the conclusions drawn 
from a study of Wilson’s photographs 
have been reached already from less 
direct reasoning, there is a convinc- 
ing quality about the photographs 
which nothing else possesses. When 
one considers the minuteness of the 
8 particles, the fact that a trail of a 
single one can be followed is amaz- 
ing, for the width of the Atlantic 
Ocean is no greater compared with 
the width of an ordinary hair than 
is the latter with the diameter of a 
8 particle. 

Sir J. J. Thomson has added 
greatly to our knowledge of what 
happens in a “vacuum” tube when 
a discharge of electricity occurs 
through it; and the conditions, even 
in the simplest cases, prove to be 
astonishingly complex. This year he 
has published articles on ‘positive 
rays” in discharge tubes. These rays 
can be deviated both by electric and 
by magnetic forces, and, if these ef- 
fects are at right angles to one an- 
other, and the rays are allowed to 
record themselves on a photographic 
plate inside the tube, much informa- 
tion can be obtained as to the nature 
of the particles in the rays, their 
charge and their velocity. In this 
way, a complete chemical analysis 
may be made of the gas in the tube, 
giving the charges borne by each 
Kind of material present. The atoms 
of different gases are usually to be 
found, bearing a charge of but one 
electron each; doubly or multiply- 
charged atoms are also sometimes 
present; but doubly charged mole- 
ecules do not occur. There is good 
evidence to show that a positively 
charged atom, traveling in a bundle 
of positive rays at a high velocity 
may lose its positive charge and con- 
tinue its career, or even acquire a 
- negative charge by collisions with gas 
molecules or ions in its way. (See 
also Inorganic and Physical Chemis- 
try, supra.) 

‘ In a very recent article Thomson 
shows that the mercury atom can 
occur with as many as eight ele- 


by losing one electron, the other by 
losing eight electrons at once, subse- 
quently, perhaps, picking up electrons 
in its wanderings, so as to possess at 
any time any charge from one to 
eight. He considers it likely that 
there may be eight electrons attached 
to the mercury atom with about the 


;same degree of firmness, so that, on 


the occasion of a collision of suf- 
ficient severity, all would be de- 
tached at once, whereas a lighter im- 
pact might fail to dislodge any. 

It is curious to note that a rays, 
if they were shot out by. the sun, 
would penetrate into the upper lay- 
ers of our atmosphere and produce 
electrical effects there. An elabo- 
rate theory has been worked out by 
Vegard to show that such a cause 
would account for aurorae, especially 
for those which exhibit the effect of 
“draperies.” 

Radioactivity—By far the most 
important sources of a and 8 rays 
are the radioactive \materials, the 
study of which lies part way between 
physics and chemistry. During the 


|year a great deal of important work 


has appeared on this subject. 

The sources of radioactive materi- 
als in the earth (rocks, mineral 
springs, sea water, lava, sand, air, 
ete.) have been further tested, and 
the investigations have been carried 
on not only in the laboratory but 
underground in mines, and even in 
balloons. In the latter case, a study of 
the earth’s penetrating radiation re- 
vealed the curious fact that this does 
not materially diminish, even at a 
height of over a thousand metres; so 
that one is tempted to wonder wheth- 
er there are not causes for the pro- 
duction of ions in the atmosphere 
other than those furnished by the 
radioactive constituents of the soil. 

The most powerful aid to the dis- 
eovery of new radioactive substances 
has come from a study of the 
“ranges” of the a rays emitted dur- 
ing the transformation from one ele- 
ment to the next down in the scale. 
For instance, we have to record this 
year the discovery by Geiger and Nut- 
tall that uranium emits a particles 
having two distinct ranges, differing, 
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however, by only four millimetres, 


That the 6 rays given off by radio- 


and that these are produced by two |active substances do not all move at 


First, 
uranium-I changes into uranium-Il 
at such a rate that it will be half 
gone in five billion years, and uran- 
ium-II changes into something else, 
similarly, in the time of two million 
years. Moreover, a general connec- 
tion has been found between the time 
of transformation and the range of 
the a particles produced, which will 
be of the greatest service both in 
sorting out new substances and in 
clearing up the theory of these 
changes. ‘his relation has been 
shown to apply not only to the 
uranium-radium family but also to 
the members of the thorium and 
actinium families. 

The substance known as radium-C 
has been found to break up in two 
different ways, most of it transform- 
ing to radium-D in the regular man- 
ner, but a small fraction changing to 
a new substance, radium-C,, which 
probably belongs to a side branch of 
the radium family. Thorium-C is 
known to behave similarly, except 
that the proportion of thorium-C, 
produced is large. 

Evidence has been obtained of the 
formation of chemical compounds of 
many of the radioactive substances, 
by observing their temperature of vo- 
latilization in the presence of various 
gases. It may be imagined that this 
is difficult, when the substances can- 
not be obtained in quantities large 
enough to be seen. 

Geiger and Rutherford have worked 
out an experimental scheme for ob- 
taining a photographie record of the 
number of a particles produced by a 
radioactive substance in a given time. 
A sensitive “string electrometer” re- 
cords, by a quick motion of a spot of 
light, the arrival of a single a parti- 
ele inside a testing vessel, and it is 
possible to count these at the rate of 
a thousand per minute by the new 
method. It is proposed to re-deter- 
mine with a high degree of precision 
the number of a particles given off 
per second from one gram of radium. 
The method is probably delicate 
enough to detect the ionization pro- 
duced .by the “recoil” of a single 
atom, when an a particle is projected 
from it, 


the same speed has been long known. 
A careful study of them has recently 
been made for the thorium products 
by sorting them out, by magnetic de- 
flections, into a sort of “spectrum.” 
In this way it has been shown that 
each substance produces rays of char- 
acteristic velocities, and a new means 
has thus been developed for identify- 
ing substances by their 8 rays, rough- 
ly analogous to the use of light in 
spectrum analysis. 

It is a question in regard to radio- 
active changes whether every atom 
which explodes fires off a single a or 
B particle (or both, as the case may 
be) at the time of the explosion, or 
more than one. Now that we can 
count the particles and photograph 
their tracks, it is possible that we 
may soon know more about this ques- 
tion. A step in this direction has 
been taken by Moseley, who concludes 
that each atom of radium-B and of 
radium-C emits one f particle on dis- 
integration; but for radium-E the 
case is not so clear; some atoms may 
transform without emitting any par- 
ticles. 

Another interesting point that has 
been worked upon during the year is 
the question whether the newly- 
formed products are charged, or not. 
The gas “radium emanation” breaks 
up into radium-A, the first of several 
products forming the “active depos- 
it.” This deposit is more readily col- 
lected upon negatively charged bodies 
than elsewhere. Yet, the change from 
the uncharged emanation to radium- 
A involves the projection of a posi- 
tive a particle, which ought to leave 
the residue negatively charged, and 
this would be repelled, instead of at- 
tracted, by negatively charged bodies. 
Wellisch and Bronson have found 
that there are no negatively charged 
particles, but that there are neutral 
ones, as well as positive. Further in- 
vestigations are required to explain 
these facts. 

New varieties of rays are still be- 
ing discovered; one from polonium 
has been found this year by Bumstead 
and McGougan, similar to 8 rays, but 
considerably slower. The y radiation 
(see also under “X-rays,” infra) has 
been used in a convenient method de- 
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vised by Rutherford and Chadwick for 
measuring quantities of radium. 

A very recent article by Rutherford 
deserves careful attention, as it con- 
tains a study of the processes, going 
on in the atom during a radioactive 
explosion, which produce B and y 
rays. It is apparently true that each 
atom shoots off one 8 particle when it 
changes over, and one y “ray’’ would 
be expected to be simultaneously pro- 
duced. It is found, however, that the 
B and y rays are not always in pro- 
portion, at least in their strength. 
Only those products which emit well- 
defined groups of @ rays moving at 


different speeds emit also a strong y 


radiation. Rutherford considers the 
possibility of the atoms breaking up 
in a number of distinct ways, each 
way producing the ejection of a B 
particle at a speed which is definite, 
but different for each mode of disin- 
tegration. A connection is shown be- 
tween this and the production of y 
rays, and the “secondary” X-rays 
given off by different substances are 
also due to the same causes. The 
atom is considered as a mass of posi- 
tive electricity, surrounded by a dis- 
tribution of electrons in rapid motion, 
probably rotating. There may be two 


causes for instability, one producing | 


the ejection of a vy particle from the 


4 _ center of the atom, and the other a B 


particle from the outer parts of the 
atom. The bearing of this theory on 
several radioactive phenomena is 
briefly considered. Prof. Rutherford 
and his co-workers at the University 
of Manchester are turning out an as- 
tonishing amount of excellent work 
_ each year on the subject of radioac- 
» tivity. 

_ X&-Rays.—The vy rays and X-rays 
' are believed to be the same, though 
_ produced in somewhat different ways. 
Hach is caused by the stopping, or 
starting, of negative electrons, shot 
out as f, or as cathode rays. The 
real nature of the X-rays is still an 
open question. Many regard them as 
pulses, or shocks, which are propagat- 
ed somewhat in the manner of very 
_ short electric waves; while others 
now argue that they are projected 
streams of minute particles. The past 


_ year has brought no very great ad- 


vance toward a settlement of this 
_ question. Some light has been thrown, 
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however, upon the effects produced by 
the rays, especially upon the “secon- 
dary” radiation which they excite in 
bodies upon which they fall. The na- 
ture of this radiation has been shown 
to depend upon the “hardness” of the 
X-rays, and upon the atomic weight 
of the substance struck by them. ‘he 
ionization produced by them, and 
their absorption by matter is being 
further examined; the absorption of 
air has been tested over distances up 
to 100 m. 
_ Some experimental improvements 
are announced in the manner of gen- ~ 
erating the rays; in particular, an 
electrical generator has been invent- 
ed, which gives unidirectional im- 
pulses of suitable voltage for this 
purpose, and this promises to be a 
convenience. (See also Inorganic and 
Physical Chemistry, supra.) 

Terrestrial Physics——The heat de- 
veloped by radioactive changes is now 
well known, and the amount of radio- 
active matter in the earth can be esti- 
mated. Laby has shown, in an inter- 
esting address before the Australian 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, that the amount of heat that 
might reasonably “be expected from 
radioactive sources is more than suf- 
ficient to keep the earth from becom- 
ing any cooler, in spite of the fact 
that it is pouring a steady stream of 
heat into space. Indeed, the radioac-- 
tive material in the earth may be act- 
ually heating it up. lLaby considers 
the effect of this fact upon the “age” 
of the earth. Kelvin found the pres- 
ent rate at which heat is being lost 
from the earth, and assumed that the 
earth had cooled off by this process 
since the crust first solidified. He 
was then enabled to calculate this 
time, which turned out to be of the 
order of 100 million years. If we 
take the radioactive material into ac- 
count, this reasoning will lead to an . 
age which is indefinitely long. It is 
difficult, however, to estimate the 
amount of radioactive material in the 
earth, and it may be that other 
methods of calculating the earth’s age 
are more trustworthy. The best re-- 
sults point to two or three hundred 
million years. 

The heat flow in the earth is inti- 
mately connected with underground 
temperatures. An interesting study 
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has appeared this year by Lauchli, of 
temperatures in a deeply overlaid 
tunnel, in which it is pointed out 
how, in boring the tunnel, the rock 
temperatures will indicate the prox- 
imity of water, and thus give warn- 
ing of danger to the workers. 

Reliable warnings of icebergs at sea 
have been eagerly sought for since the 
Titanic disaster. Probably the best 
device brought out for this purpose 
is the one by Barnes, who has placed 
a sensitive electrical resistance ther- 
mometer in the water, and connected 
it to an automatic recorder, so that a 
permanent and continuous record of 
the water temperatures, accurate to a 
thousandth of a degree, is obtained. 
This scheme has been tested on sev- 
eral northern sea voyages with sur- 
prising results. A typical “iceberg 
effect”? has been discovered, which con- 
sists first of all of a considerable rise 
in temperature, beginning several 
miles away from the iceberg, ample 
warning being thus given at a dis- 
tance of over half.a mile. To ex- 
plain this curious effect, Barnes at 
first assumed that the fresh water 
from the melting ice floated upon the 
surface and became warmer by con- 
tact with the air, but analyses of 
the composition of the water, pub- 
lished in Nature for Dec. 12, showed 
no appreciable difference between the 
surface water near an iceberg and 
that elsewhere. At present no very 
convincing explanation is available. 
The nature of this iceberg effect will 
probably turn out to be somewhat 
different at different seasons of the 
year, but there seems no doubt that 
the method is capable of yielding 
successful results. A method based 
on electrical conductivity of the sea 
water has also been suggested, and 
may prove to be useful, though the 
analyses above mentioned make it 
doubtful if any considerable success 
‘will be attained by it. (See also 
XXV, Oceanography.) 

The earth’s magnetism has been the 
subject of considerable theoretical 
work during the past year. Swann 
considers possible causes for it, due 
to electric currents in the earth, or to 
the presence of electric charges rotat- 
ing with the earth, or even to rota- 
tions of electrons within the mole- 
cules of matter. He is disposed to 


favor the latter assumption. Bauer 
thinks it possible that there are elec- 
tric currents circulating about the 
earth, following the parallels of lati- 
tude more or less, but disturbed by 
local causes in such a way as to ac- 
count for the observed position of the 
magnetic pole. Schuster also deals 
with the same subject in a presiden- 
tial address before the Physical So- 
ciety of London. (See also XXV, 
Terrestrial Magnetism.) 

The electrical condition of the at- 
mosphere is being carefully observed 
under a variety of conditions. Gockel 
has obtained traces of a connection 
between variations in terrestrial mag- 
netism and the vertical electric cur- 
rents between the air and the ground, 
which will, if established? prove very 
important. Nippoldt has found a ya- 
riation of the conductivity of the air 
over the Pacific Ocean which changes 
with the latitude, very likely due to 
variations in the proportions of sea 
and land. The electric charge brought 
down by rain has also received some 
attention, and is found to be usually 
positive, but to vary with circum- 
stances in no very simple manner. 

Electricity—R. W. Wood has made 
some interesting experiments on the 
conducting power of thin metal films 
which have been cut across by a dia- 
mond, thus producing clean, though 
narrow, breaks in the continuity of 
the metal, The cuts were found to 
increase the resistance of the films 
much less than would be expected. 
The experiments were then varied by 
measuring the current across an air 
space between flat surfaces placed 
parallel and extremely close together, 
but not in contact; the distance of 
separation being measured by optical 
means in terms of the wave-length of 
light. In every case considerable con- 
ductivity was found, even for very 
low applied voltages. The electron 
theory of electric conduction requires 
that the metals be supplied with a 
large number of free electrons within 
their volume. These experiments 
would indicate that the electrons also 
extend out for a short distance be- 
yond the actual surfaces and form a 
sort of atmosphere surrounding the 
metal. 

Becquerel describes a new phenom- 


enon. The “Hall effect,” a sort of side 
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shift of a current in a conductor due 
to the action of a magnetic field, has 
given the theorists a good deal of 
trouble. The direction of the effect is 
different in different materials, and 
various causes haye been suggested. 
It is now found that, in the case of 
bismuth, the direction of the Hall ef- 
fect reverses with a sufficiently strong 
magnetic field, and varies, moreover, 
with the temperature. An explana- 
tion, applicable to a strongly diamag- 
netic substance like bismuth, is lack- 
ing. Along somewhat the same sub- 
ject, Williams presents a study of the 
motion of mercury when a current 
passes through it transverse to a 
strong magnetie field, and proposes 
that these motions may furnish a new 
method for conveniently measuring 
the strength of magnetic fields. 

The electric spark is the subject 
of a very interesting article by Mil- 
ner, in which he presents an illumi- 
nating theory (based on ionization) 
of the processes occurring in this 
complicated phenomenon. 

An important development of the 
electron theory is furnished by Rich- 
ardson, who has continued his splen- 
did series of researches by a paper 
explaining the connection between 
contact electromotive force and ther- 
moelectricity. 

B. O. Pierce has made a careful 
study and given satisfactory explana- 
tions of anomalous magnetization of 
iron; that is, of the curious fact that, 
on breaking the magnetizing current 
in an electromagnet, the iron core 
may be found to be magnetized in the 
reversed sense. 

A careful inter-comparison of the 
electrical resistance standards of dif- 
ferent nations by an _ international 
committee took place this year at the 
Bureau of Standards in Washington, 
and the results are presented by Rosa 
and Wolff. 

Wireless Telegraphy._I m prove- 
ments in generating apparatus for 
wireless telegraphy are coming stead- 
ily, especially in the direction of pro- 


_ ducing a vigorous source of oscilla- 


tions of high (and steady) frequency. 
Chaffee has invented a new “gap,” a 
_ low-eurrent, high-voltage discharge, 
_ between plates of copper and alumin- 
ium in an atmosphere of moist hydro- 
gen, which, when suitably connected, 


can be used for the production of 
“impact excitation” in an auxiliary 
circuit, and thereby very steady oscil- 
lations of enormous frequency can be 
produced. These are likely to be most 
useful in wireless telephony. The 
Poulsen type of high frequency gen- 
erator is being used commercially 
with encouraging success between 
California and Hawaii. It is eco- 
nomical of power and little affected 
by disturbances. 

Eccles gives an interesting study of 
the electric waves occurring in na- 
ture, and of the manner of propaga- 
tion of electric waves in general in 
the earth’s atmosphere, and the va- 
riation in distinctness of long-dis- 
tance signals with the time of day. 
He bases his theory on the ionization 
of the atmosphere by sunlight. 

Heat.—The limits of high and of 
low temperatures are each being ex- 
tended, especially in regard to their 
accurate measurement. In high-tem- 
perature research the Geophysical 
Laboratory and the Bureau of Stand- 
ards are taking a leading part. The 
scale of temperature is now accurate 
to a tenth of a degree centigrade up 
to over 600 deg., and to nearly the 
same degree of precision to 1,100 
deg. The melting points of tungsten 
(3,005 deg.) and of other metals have 
been remeasured this year; as well as 
the specific heats of metals at high 
temperatures, a most ingenious new 
electrical method for this determina- 
tion having been devised by Corbino. 
The thermal properties of water are 
still under investigation. Callendar 
has worked out a new method for the 
accurate determination of its specific 
heat, and Mohler reports on its ex- 
pansion when “super-cooled” (with- 
out freezing) below the freezing 
point. In the domain of very low 
temperatures, Kamerlingh Onnes has 
made a notable study of the proper- 
ties of liquid helium. 

An ingenious method of measuring 
very low gas pressures, based on their 
heat conductivity, is presented by 
Hale, and a simple device, consisting 
mainly of an ordinary rubber band 
under tension, is reported by Trow- 
bridge, for showing invisible heat ra- 
diation. 

Mechanics—Special mention must 
be made of the magnificent work of 
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Bridgman on high pressures, up to 
20,000 atmospheres. His series of pa- 
pers this year covers the mode of 
measuring such enormous pressures, 
the properties of liquid and_ solid 
mercury, and of water in the liquid 
and five solid forms, together with 
breaking tests of metals, and collapse 
of thick metallic cylinders. 

Light.— Several excellent papers 
have appeared in spectroscopy. Ly- 
man has extended the spectra of the 
alkali earths and of aluminium to 
very short wave lengths. Gale and 
Adams have made a most careful 
study of the changes of wave length 
occurring with pressure about the 
source of light, and A. S. King of the 
Zeeman effect for iron and titanium. 
The purity of light vibrations has 
been tested in vacuum tubes, and Fa- 
bry and Buisson have found that 
tubes of the rare gas krypton, cooled 
by liquid air, and made luminous by 
electric discharge, furnish light of 
more nearly a simple-vibration type 
than can be obtained from any other 
discharge tube. A similar tube (of 
neon) has been found by Coblentz to 
be remarkable in furnishing almost 
no “heat”? rays, nearly all of its en- 
ergy being given off in the form of 
light. 

Exner and Haschek have completed 
a monumental work on the spectra of 
all the elements, involving much 
original work, of which perhaps the 
most interesting item is the are spec- 
trum of radium. This year has also 
been marked by the successful com- 
pletion by Kayser of his great work 
on spectroscopy. 

A new idea of the relations which 
may exist among the light vibrations 
forming the spectrum of a substance 
is furnished by the suggestion, by 
Mogendorff, that combination-vibra- 
tions may exist, analogous to combi- 
nation-tones in acoustics. This idea 
should assist greatly in the classifica- 
tion of the lines of the spectrum into 
related groups. 

A remarkable paper by Wood has 
appeared on the mechanism of reflec- 
tion and absorption by mercury va- 
por. A true “resonance” radiation 


has been observed, and a “resonance * 
lamp” devised, which gives light of 
hitherto unattainable purity. Viewed 
by this light, a drop of warm mer- 
cury sends off a column of dense 
“smoke,” the appearance being due to 
the absorption of the resonance light 
by the vapor rising from the drop. 
On increasing the pressure of mer- 
eury vapor in a vessel, a gradual suc- 
cession of changes is observed, from 
the simple resonance radiation to a 
true reflection from the “surface” of 
the gas, similar to that from ‘the sur- 
face of liquid mereury, though oceur- 
ring for one wave length only, the 
vapor being entirely, transparent for 
ordinary light. The “resonance spec- 
tra” of iodine vapor furnish a subject 
for a second paper of almost equal in- 
terest. 

On the borderland between light 
and electricity lies the subject of 
photo-electricity, the emission of ions 
by substances when illuminated. An 
unusual number of able papers, both 
theoretical and experimental, have ap- 
peared this year on this subject, but 
it is impossible to give a brief ab- 
stract of their varied contents. 

General Theories—This review 
should not close without a brief men- 
tion of a great mass of theoretical 
work on the larger theories of phys- 
ics. The cause of gravitation has re- 
ceived unusual attention this year, 
some half-dozen theories being urged 
to account for it, mostly electromag- 
netic in character. Longitudinal 
wayes are suggested by Abraham, and 
ideas of “ether atoms” and other in- 
tangible things are to be found among 
the other papers. The theory of rel- 
ativity is still being amplified and 
explained. Huntington has given a 
very lucid “approach” to it; though 
Magie, and others, view it with grave 
doubts. Some writers would discard 
the ether as a wornout figment of the 
imagination, but Ehrenfest concludes 
that we can hardly get along without 
it, and Nutting would retain it, per- 
haps as a “non-mechanical” medium, 
If the ether is no more, a genius of 
a high order is sorely needed to 
invent for us a suitable substitute. 
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ORGANIC EVOLUTION 


W. L. 


The activities of the past year 
center around the phenomena of 
heredity, and the most conspicuous 
development therein is the further 
investigation of sex-limited and sex- 
linked inheritance in many organ- 
isms; in this field Morgan has been 
the leading investigator in his con- 
tinued investigations on Drosophila. 
Confirmation of this linking of char- 
acters with the sex-determining agent 
in the germ, comes from many 
sources in diverse organisms, and the 
understanding of some of the con- 
ditions in the inheritance of human 
diseases, as recorded by Davenport, 
take on added significance, and are 
no longer enigmas. 

The trend of the times is indicated 
in some of the general works that 
have appeared during the year, nota- 
bly one by Loeb, dealing with some 
of the mechanistic conceptions of life, 
while the attractive book by Darbi- 
shire, gives in simple, effective terms 
and illustrations the pith of the 
present neo-Mendelian situation. A 
larger field is covered by the com- 
posite work by Coulter, Castle, Hast, 
Davenport and Tower, dealing with 
the materials of present investiga- 
tions by some of those active therein. 
Lloyd has presented the arguments 
from the point of view of mutation 
regarding the origin of groups in 
nature, showing that a_ plausible 
showing for origin in nature can be 
made from this point of view. Dav- 
enport has given a first collection 
of the data of heredity in human 
families from modern aspects, espe- 
cially in abnormal conditions of dis- 
ease and unusual ability, that is 
suggestive and a real basis for 
eugenic discussions and operations. 


TOWER 


The book is the outcome of investi- 
gations supported by Mrs. Harriman, 
and at present centralized in the 
Eugenics Record office, at Cold 
Spring Harbor, N. Y. 

The year shows especially continued 
support in the major investigations 
of experimental evolution in America. 
Noteworthy in this respect are the 
continued support that is given proj- 
ects dealing with different portions — 
of the evolution problem by American 
institutions at the present time. At 
Harvard University, the University 
of Chicago, Columbia University, 
permanent projects, purely research 
in character, are maintained and 
supported, while many of the state 
universities and agricultural schools 
are supporting projects that are 
either purely investigation or the ap- 
plications of present evolution knowl- 
edge to industrial uses. The Car- 
negie Institution of Washington, at 
its Station for Experimental Evolu- 
tion, is actively attacking the prob- 
lems of heredity, while the Desert 
Laboratory at Tuscon, Ariz., is mak- 
ing diverse investigations from the 
geographic aspect and undertaking 
extensive experimental investigations 
direct in nature, thus dealing with © 
portions of the evolution problem 
not available for attack in most lo- 
eations and not at all in laboratories. 

Evolution Theories: Neo-Lamarc- 
kianism, as a broad hypothesis of 
transmutation, has received no con- 
tribution in its support, and its 
validity becomes increasingly doubt- 
ful. From the data of paleontology, 
Osborn concludes that because the 
grosser forms of Lamarckian inter- 
pretation of the transmission of ac- 
quired characters has been apparently 
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disproved, we must not exclude the 
possibility of the discovery of finer, 
more subtle relations between | the 
germ plasm and the soma, as well 
as the external environment. This 
is entirely a matter for experimental 
investigation, and Brown seems to 
have made the most important test 
of the year in his investigation of 
the Brown-Sequard effect in guinea 
pigs, where he finds that the effect is 
the result of the raised excitability, 
of a mechanism already present, 
when inhibiting influences are re- 
moved by section of the sciatic nerve. 
Semon contributes another interpre- 
tative réswmé of the current experi- 
mental investigations, and Harvey’s 
translation of Rignano reveals only 
the cul-de-sac into which the ad- 
herents of this hypothesis are driven. 

Neo-Darwinism, with its basic 
principles of survival per selection 
of useful variations, fares no better 
in the output of the year. The in- 
vestigations center around the ef- 
forts to prove, first, the action, and 
second, the existence, of selection and 
modification on the basis of utility, 
and the investigation of elimination 
in nature as a means of explaining 
the production of many color pat- 
terns—protective resemblances in ani- 
mals. The biometric operations cen- 
ter about the activities of Pearson, 
and their results appear in the main 
in Biometrika. Harris has continued 
his biometric investigations upon 
plants, especially the effects of starv- 
ation, and continues his criticism of 
the pure line hypothesis, while Pearl 
has written of the place and use of 
biometrics in biology. Manders finds 
that butterflies are eaten without re- 
gard to taste or discrimination, in 
supposedly inedible Danaines, dis- 
posing as far as his observations go, 
of the use of selection in mimetic 
forms. Use selection, or fittest sur- 
vivals, seem increasingly to be less 
real than the essayists of a decade 
ago wished us to believe. Castle, 
working with guinea pigs and rats, 
finds that intensive selection in one 
direction produces modifications that 
are inherited, thus raising some in- 
teresting questions regarding the 
fixity of unit characters of which 
many have written so positively. The 
question whether intensive selection 


in one character in one direction in 
experiment is the same as natural 
selection in nature remains open and 
uninvestigated. Experimental inves- 
tigation of this problem in nature is 
badly needed. 

Orthogenesis, as a force in evolu- 
tion and a method of transmuta- 
tion, receives even less consideration 
in the year, and remains the un- 
tested assumption, upon which frag- 
mentary remains or the sequence of 
ontogenetic stages may be arranged 
for display in a finished exhibit, _ 
without further investigation. Its 
adherents are a diminishing band of 
workers in phylogeny and descriptive 
ontogeny. It is descriptive of a sit- 
uation that should be investigated 
by analytical methods and not by 
the plausible juxtaposition of the 
facts of paleontology and ontogeny. 
Osborn seems to be the leading ex- 
ponent of this hypothesis at present 
and concludes regarding the origin 
of characters that his studies upon 
the skull and horns of Titanotheres 
and of cattle, skull of man, and skull 
and teeth of horses give no evidence 
to him that indicates discontinuity 
in heredity and no evidence of dis- 
continuity of origin. New charac- 
ters arise by fine gradations which 
appear continuous, and if discon- 
tinuities exist are so minute as to be 
indistinguishable from fluctuations. 

Mutation has become a by-word 
to describe everything that is separ- 
ated by gaps from its apparent an- 
cestory or is inheritable, and is fast 
becoming the term to describe an 
inheritable departure of any size, di- 
rection, or degree of complexity. 
Oenothera is still the object of many 
investigations, and noteworthy in the 
year are the attempts of Davis to 
produce 0. Lamarckiana by the 
crossing of O. grandiflora with O. 
biennis in which a form resembling 
O. Lamarckiana results, but it re- 
mains to be shown that it has the 
mutating habit of De Vries stock. The 
production of O. Lamarckiana is one 
thing, a mutating stem form quite 
a different problem. This aspect of 
the problem is presented by Tower 
in preliminary statement, with an 
hypothesis of the origin of mutating 
stem forms as the product of com- 
plex synthesis by intererossing in 
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- which stem forms that are stable but 


mutate are produced experimentally. 
Gates and Lutz continue their 
studies on the crossing of Oenothera, 
and the determinations of- the 
chromosone complex. Of especial in- 
terest is the account of the triploid 
mutants in Oenothera by Lutz. Nu- 
merous instances of mutations are 
announced in the literature of the 
year, and are significant only of re- 
awakening of interest in evolution 
problems from the experimental as- 
pect. Of interest in these announce- 
ments is that by Keeble in which a 
giant form arose suddenly in Primula 
sinensis from selected extremes. It 
breeds true and is sterile when 
crossed back upon parent. Size is 
due to large cells and three factors 
associated in the production of the 
change have been recognized. 

Isolation and segregation, as forces 
in evolution or methods, of the pro- 
duction of groups in nature, receive 
no additional evidence in their sup- 
port or analysis of importance from 
any source. 

Transmutation, — Transmu- 
tation hypotheses seem in a state of 
flux, in which the good is being tested 
out and the dross eliminated, but as 
yet no formulation of an inclusive 
hypothesis of transmutation that is 
fully in accord with the facts now 
available has been presented. The 
problems extend beyond the labora- 
tory walls, and investigations by 
many men in diverse lines is needed 
at present to bring that refined un- 
derstanding of the relations of or- 
ganisms in nature, and of the origin 
of natural groups, before a satisfac- 
tory reformulation of evolution 
hypotheses will be profitable. Mean- 
while there are working hypotheses 
for portions of the entire subject 
that are giving highly satisfactory 
results, apparently of permanent 
worth. ; 

Phylogeny receives less attention 
than in the past, the younger work- 


ers being drawn into the experi- 


mental aspects of evolution. Most 
noteworthy in the year is the publi- 
cation of Patton’s work dealing with 
Ostracoderms, a none too well-known 
group of extinct forms. Only com- 
mendation can be expressed for the 
masterly work presented, and while 
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many will not accept the interpreta- 
tion the author believes in, a most 
substantial residue of fact and desir- 
able information is presented. 

The Factors of Evolution.—The 
chief activities center around the ex- 
perimental investigation of heredity 
and variation. 

Variation._Statistical  investiga- 
tions still claim the attention of 
Pearson and his co-workers, dealing 
mainly with measurable or seriated 
characters in higher organisms. 
Harris continues his investigations 
upon plants, and other lesser efforts 
oceur scattering in the records of 
the year. Collectively the biometric 
workers have failed to recognize that 
the present condition in the evolu- 
tion problem demands analytical in- 
vestigation, and not the blendings of 
statistics, and throughout is the con- 
stant defect of regarding their ma- 
terials as homogeneous without test- 
ing in any respect their nature. 
Populations are increasingly shown 
to be in all respects heterogeneous, 
and statistical theory supposedly de- 
mands for its proper application 
homogeneous arrays. The relation 
of fluctuations and mutations, es- 
pecially in pure lines, is receiving in- 
creasing attention, and the tendency 
is to follow the practice of calling 
all variations that are not inherited 
fluctuations, all others mutations as 
does East, although many still ad- 
here to the DeVriesian use of the 
terms and their application. 

Heredity presents the greatest ac- 
tivity and some of the most definite 
advances. The Galtonian hypothesis 
receives nowhere contributions of any 
moment. The Galton Laboratory for | 
National Eugenics is still collecting 
data of inheritance from this point of 
view, but the same data seems at 
present, as far as they are capable of 
analysis, to be more in line in its be- 
havior with the principles of Mendel. 
The most noteworthy contribution 
from this group of workers is the in- 
vestigation by Pearson and others of 
the heredity of albinism in the hu- 
man race. The body of fact is re- 
markably extensive, and a good pres- 
entation of the facts is made. Not 


many, however, will agree with the 


interpretation the 


facts. 


accompanying 
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The conspicuous development of 
neo-Mendelism claims most of the 
investigators in experimental evolu- 
tion, and an increasing number of 
titles are found in the literature of 
this subject each year. Collins has 
written of the phenomena of gametic 
coupling as a cause of correlations. 
Hast thinks that the Mendelism nota- 
tion describes physiological as well 
as other characters, a conclusion 
based upon his experience with corn, 
tobacco nicotina and other plants. 
Emerson continues his investigations 
upon corn and other plants, Castle 
with guinea pigs and rats, Daven- 
port in poultry, while Hays, Groth, 
Moore and many others give data 
from experimental tests showing the 
application of Mendelism methods of 
investigation to the problems of 
heredity, and the accuracy of for- 
mulation of the phenomena in 
Mendelian terms. Throughout one 
finds a too active tendeney to intro- 
duce added factors whenever any dif- 
ficulty is found instead of withhold- 
ing publication until the cause of the 
condition can be tested. The con- 
ception of factors and determiners, 
the operation of these on the basis 
of presence and absence seems in the 
total results of the year to have 
gained materially in strength by the 
accrued data. No really non-Men- 
delian cases have been presented that 
are adequately investigated. 

The inheritance of sex and the 
relation of sex to the problems of 
heredity continue one of the central 
topics in present investigations. The 
idea that the sex is determined at 
fertilization by the nature of the 
uniting gametes has in the year re- 
ceived continued support in the in- 
creasing number of instances of 
chromosomal differences that are be- 
ing discovered and in the experi- 
mental confirmation of the same con- 
cept. No results have appeared that 
indicate that the sex can be modified 
after it is once established by the 
union of the gametes. Several good 
résumés of the entire subject of sex 
determination and inheritance have 
appeared, especially by Hertwig and 
Kammerer; and Wilson has, from the 
cytological side, added further data 
confirming his former observations 
and conclusions. Little doubt exists 


of the reality of the difference of the 
male gametes into two classes in all 
sexually reproduced animals, but in 
plants no chromosome differences 
have been discovered. The problem 
of sex determination in plants is still 
open. In animals it seems approach- 
ing a solution, which may not be far 
distant. 

Closely correlated with this is the 
discovery and further study of the 
instances of sex-limited inheritance. 
Of  sex-limited any mee Daven- 
port, Cole, Dexter, rgan, Little, 
Sturtevant, and others present nu- 
merous instances in mammals, birds 
and other organisms, all agreeing in 
the principle that the agent in the 
gamete that is productive of the char- 
acter is in some way associated with, 
or linked to, the sex-determining 
agents, and may therefore often be 
limited to one sex. Differences exist 
in the application and terminology of 
the formula that are of no moment. 
This aspect of inheritance appears of 
much practical importance in the un- 
derstanding of some of the conditions 
in hereditary disease, and in the ex- 
amples given by Davenport, many of 
the conditions found are comprehen- 
sible only in the light of sex-limited 
inheritance. 

The investigations of Morgan and 
his coworkers have brought to light 
a wealth of facts that show the link- 
ing of factors with the sex-determin- 
ing agent in the gamete. Their plac- 
ing it upon the accessory chromo- 
some is only one of convenient loca- 
tion; no proof of such position is 
made. The investigations show more 
than any others thus far have done, 
the extensive array of factors in the 
gamete and the fact of their associa- 
tion in precise positions in the 
gametic system. It is of interest to 
find that this phenomenon, present 
in Drosophila of the stock that Mor- 
gan is using, has apparently not ap- 
peared in any of the other stocks 
of this fly that has been used by 
other workers. The problem of the 
initiation of the extensive series of 
losses of factors, and the rise of 
many inheritable departures from 
the normal awaits elucidation. 

The inheritance of secondary sex- 
ual characters and the action of in- 
ternal secretions thereon as usual 
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show the customary discussion in 
scattered papers. 

Some of the general aspects of the 
heredity problems, in respect to the 
advances in cytology are discussed 
by Wilson, who is not convinced that 
characters can be traced to cell ele- 
ments, though in some instances unit 
characters may in some way be con- 
nected with material substances. 
Determiners are thought of as dif- 
ferential factors in the ontogenetic 
reactions that belong to the germ 
cell as a whole. Cytological evidence 
at present would place most of the 
hereditary reactions within the scope 
of these bodies, the two gametes be- 
ing of equal importance in the opera- 
tions. Loeb, on the contrary, after 
crossing species of Fundulus, ex- 
presses his belief that fertilization is 
primarily and essentially artificial 
parthenogenesis, and as the result, the 
transmission of hereditary characters 
through the sperm is in many cases 
merely an accessory function. It 
(the sperm) becomes of vital im- 
portance only in those forms where 
the male is heterozygous for sex and 
where the species can only be prop- 
agated through sexual reproduction. 

Selection is shown by Castle 
from experimental investigations to 
be able to modify a unit character 
quantitatively in either direction 
through a series of generations, show- 
ing the presence in the germs of 
quantitative variations, capable of 
accumulation, but to what extent has 
not been determined. Castle thinks 
that selection or like cumulative 
processes might be responsible for 
much change in nature without 
crossing or other agencies. The 
bearing of these experiments upon 
the unit character concept is pointed 
out. The statistical studies of the 
year have produced no new points of 
interest, 

Eugenics—Most noteworthy in 
this field is the appearance of Dav- 
enport’s collection of the data of 

human families, which presents for 
_ the first time data from the human 
race that is in form to be analyzed. 
Apparently many of the pedigrees 
show inheritance in Mendelian fash- 
ion, the doubtful cases needing fur- 
ther investigation. The entire trend 
in this field in the year has been 
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to analyze the facts of human hered- 
ity in terms of Mendelian behavior, 
not always too wisely, but sugges- 
tive of problems for further study. 
The few contributions from the 
biometric school, present nothing new 
or useful. (See also XVI, Hugenics ; 
XVIII, Prevention, Correction, and 
Charity; XXVIII, Sociology; and 
XXX, Pathology and Medicine.) 

Experimental Evolution——The ef- 
forts of the year center about two 
lines of investigation, to produce 
changes through the use of incident 
external factors, and to produce mu- 
tating stem forms. The experiments 
of Davis with Oenothera have been 
given (see “Mutation,” supra), but 
failed to produce the mutating se- 
quence of events present in the lines 
used by DeVries. Tower has shown 
in preliminary statement some of the 
results produced in the production of 
mutating stem forms. Complex 
stable races are produced by the free 
intercrossing in nature of two or 
three species. These breed true with 
little variation, but the mutating 
behavior may be initiated in any of 
these strains by external conditions. 
Several species of Leptinotara are 
used. Firth has independently in- 
vestigated the modifying action of 
salts added to the water of the soil 
and also when injected into the 
ovaries of plants, and finds that in 
carefully pedigreed strains of Oeno- 
thera and in Zpilobium, especially 
changes are produced by the injec- 
tion of salts into the ovule that in 
some instances are inherited to the 
F, generation. The paper is ap- 
parently a preliminary announce- 
ment. His results duplicate and con- 
firm, in action, in principle and re- 
sults the investigations of Mac- 
Dougal. Kammerer continues his 
studies upon the action of changed 
conditions in producing changes in~ 
Amphibia and reptiles, and Tower 
his on the action of incident agents 
to produce heritable changes in ani- 
mals. The results are confirmatory 
of the general conclusions stated in 
previous publications. 
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ZOOLOGY 


Davin Hitt TENNENT 


General Survey of the Year—A 
survey of the researches in zoology 
completed during 1912 reveals a sus- 
tained enthusiasm in the study of 
genetics and a continued intensive 
consideration of the physical and 
chemical nature of the organism. The 
influence of thought along these lines 
is evident even in papers of the more 
strictly morphological type. 

The volume of work published has 
been large and distributed, as usual, 
over a wide range of subjects. Al- 
though there has been an increased 
interest in the marine laboratories, 
the study of land and fresh-water 
forms has not suffered; this is due 
in part to the very timely work that 
is being done in the summer labora- 
tories of some of our inland colleges 
and universities. 

One interested in the work of the 
marine laboratories at Cold Spring 
Harbor, Harpswell and Woods Hole, 
may obtain information of their ad- 
vantages and facilities from the 
prospectuses issued by these institu- 
tions and from reports published 
from time to time in Science and the 
Biological Bulletin; those wishing 
data concerning the laboratories of 
the United States Bureau of Fish- 
eries, at Beaufort, Woods Hole and 
elsewhere, may find it in the report’ 
of the Commissioner of Fisheries; 
while information regarding the 
Tortugas laboratory of the Carnegie 
Institution may be found in the year 
book of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, published each year in 
January. An exceedingly interesting 
and useful account of the marine 
biological station of San Diego has 
been given by Ritter”. Two important 
expeditions have been made by the 
Department of Marine Biology of the 
Carnegie Institution during the year; 
one to Jamaica, the other to the 
Bahamas. 


During the year several publica- 
tions of a somewhat general interest 
have appeared; among them may be 
mentioned the Proceedings of the 
Seventh International Zoological Con- 
gress, held in Boston in 1907, printed 
by the University Press, Cambridge, 
and Verhandlungen des VIII Inter- 
nationalen Zoologen Congress, held 
in Gratz in 1910 (Fischer, Jena). 
Both of these contain numerous ab- 
stracts of papers given by American 
zoologists in these two congresses. 

An event of more than national in- 
terest has been the celebration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the Academy of Natural 
Seience of Philadelphia. Abstracts 
of papers given at this meeting ap- 
pear in the Proceedings of the Acad- 
emy, Volume LXIV, Part I, while 
the papers in full are to be published 
in the commemorative volume of the 
Journal of the Academy. 

An exceedingly valuable contribu- 
tion to the zoological literature of 
the year is that of Jackson® on the 
“Phylogeny of the LEchini,” which 
will become increasingly useful to 
those interested in modern echino- 
derms. The publication of The Evo- 
lution of the Vertebrates and their 
Kin by Patten (Blakistons) marks 
the completion of a long continued 
and careful research. 

Child’s" contribution to the sub- 
ject of reproduction in organisms, 
based largely upon his* own investi- 
gations during the past ten years, 
seems destined to cause discussion. 
Child expresses the feeling which is 
behind the growing reaction of a 
large number of zoologists against 
the mass of involved speculation 
which has grown up around the 
germ-plasm hypothesis, and urges a 
return to the consideration of facts, 
both those which are in accord and 
those which disagree with the pres- 
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ent trend of biological thought. That 
the unrest in this particular field 
has a counterpart in other lines of 
investigation, is shown by the re- 
investigation of many zoological 
problems that have very generally 
been considered as solved. There has 
come a sober realization of the fact 
that a name for a process is not an 
explanation, nor the model of an 
organism, an organism. 

The literature of the year dis- 
cussed in this résumé is chiefly that 
of zoology, although mention is made 
of researches in physical and physio- 
logical chemistry which are of es- 
pecial interest to zoologists. 

Taxonomy.—During the year the 
results of many investigations based 
on material collected by various ex- 
peditions have been published. The 
references given are by no means 
exhaustive. Further information 
may be found in the memoirs of 
various societies and in the bulletins 
and reports issued by national and 
state institutions. 

Garman, Barbour,* Thayer and 
Bangs*® and Allen* have made avail- 
able much of interest regarding 
Chinese vertebrates. Barbour’ has 
brought out much information re- 
garding the zoogeography of the East 
Indian islands. Eigenmann*® has 
given a splendid consideration of the 
fresh-water fishes of British Guiana, 
with a study of the ecological group- 
ing of species. Cory,” in a work of 
considerable local value, has given a 
systematic consideration and a key to 
the mammals of Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin. Swarth® has contributed a 
similar report on birds and mammals 
from Vancouver Island. Ruthven” 
has made further information re- 
garding the amphibians and reptiles 
of Mexico available. Fraser’s” 
treatment of the hydroids of Beau- 
fort will be useful to workers in that 
region. H, L, Clark“* has added to 
his long series of papers on the 
echinoderms one on Hawaiian and 
other Pacific Hcehini. Mayer* has 
given a much needed account of the 
Ctenophore fauna of the Atlantic 
coast of North America. Osborn™ 
has presented the results of his 
study of the Bryozoa of the Woods 
Hole Region; Berry’ has made ac- 
cessible a large amount of material 
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on the aphalopods of western North 
America, and Rathbun® has added to 
her useful work on the Crustacia by 
a consideration of Cuban forms. 
Morphology.—Andrews*? has added 
to his series of studies on the craw- 
fish an account of the manner in 
which the female spiny lobster 
Panulirus, and the “sea cockroach,” 
Paribacus, carry masses of spermat- 
ophores on the underside of the 
thorax, and of the specialized claws 
which are possibly used in releasing 
the sperm at the right time to meet 
the eggs. Ferguson” has studied the 
origin of connective tissue cells, the 
formation of fibers and of bundles 
in the fins of living fish. Jackson” 
has determined that sex in young 
rats may be recognized by the ano- 
genital distance, which is much 
greater in the male than in the 
female. Jordan and Steele® have 
demonstrated intercalated discs in 
the heart muscle of some 17 forms, 
finding such discs in all of the forms 
studied with the exception of 
Limulus. Kepner and Taliaferro* 
have shown that the sensory epithe- 
lium in the pharynx and ciliated pits 
in Microstoma caudatum functions in 
testing the surrounding medium. 
Kofoid and Rigden® have discovered 
an unusual method of a sexual repro- 
duction (schizogony) in Gonyaulax, 
resulting in the formation of a linear 
chain. Osborn® has deseribed the 
structure of Olinostomum margina- 
tum, a trematode parasite of the 
frog, bass and heron. MacFarland* 
has given the classification and an 
account of the general morphology 
of the nudibranch family Dironidae. 
Pearl and Curtis” have reinvesti- 
gated the formation of the albumen, 
membranes and shell of the egg of 
the domestic fowl. They have shown 
that the yolk remains in the albumen 
part of the oviduct for about three 
hours, during which it acquires 40 
to 50 per cent. by weight of the total 
albumen; in the isthmus for about 
one hour, where the shell membranes 
are acquired; and about the same 
length of time in the uterus, where 
the thin albumen is taken in through 
the shell membranes by osmosis. 
Bullard” has made a comparative 
study of different regions of the 
spinal cord in a long series of mam- — 


') lymphatics 


® cles of the heart tube. 
_ shown the origin of the gray matter 
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excellent account of the olfactory 
tracts and centers in Teleosts. Til- 
ney” has demonstrated a similarity 
between the venous organization of 
the ruminant ungulate Tragulus 
_ meminna and that of marsupials. 
_ Lowsley* has found that the middle 
lobe of the prostate gland in man is 
made up of tubules originating in 
the floor of the urethra. It is an 
independent structure which may be 
lacking. Wilder” has contributed a 
_ careful investigation of the anatom- 
ical details of the adult limbs of 
WNecturus. Young® in reconsidering 
the much discussed question of the 
origin of the epithelium in flatworms 
has presented evidence of the trans- 
formation of a true epithelium to a 
condition in which the epithelium has 
been replaced by a cuticle. 

Embryology.—Some of the contri- 
butions in embryology are especially 
welcome since they deal with debated 
questions. This may be said concern- 
ing the work of Bremer’ and Clark”. 
Bremer has shown that in the rabbit 
the primary blood vessels arise from 
a network ,of “angioblast cords” 
(solid outgrowths), derived from the 
extra-embryonic plexus of blood ves- 
sels, while Clark has determined that 
in the frog tadpole the growth of 
is independent of the 
mesenchyme cells. New lymphatic 
protoplasm and nuclei are formed by 
the extension of preéxisting lymph- 
atic endothelium. 

Lewis®* has given careful considera- 
tion to the development of the form 
of the stomach in human embryos. 
Mall* has described the location of 
the atrio-ventricular muscle bundle 
in all stages of the development of 


the human heart, and has followed 


the course of the development of the 
musculature from the circular mus- 
Essick” has 


found on the ventral surface of the 
adult rhombencephalon in man to 
be from the rhombic lip. The cells 
_ of the arcuate and pontine nuclei 
arise around the attachment of the 
_ roof of the fourth ventricle and mi- 
_ grate through definite paths to their 


4 proper places. 


_ Several investigations deal with 
_ the earlier stages of development in 
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mals, and Sheldon” has given- an]|various forms. Bartelemez® has found 


that in the pigeons egg bilaterality 
may be traced back in the ovarian 
history as far as the youngest oocytes 
in the adult ovary. Just™ has given 
experimental proof that in the egg 
of Nereis the first cleavage furrow 
passes through the sperm entrance 
point; this idea, which has been held 
by many embryologists, now being 
confirmed. Mark and Long* have 
devised methods and apparatus for 
obtaining the living eggs of rats and 
mice which will prove of great im- 
portance in the experimental field. 
Newman” and Patterson™* have con- 
tinued independent observations on a 
subject in which they formerly col- 
laborated. Newmann’s study of the 
oogenesis and of one fertilization 
stage of the nine-banded armadillo 
gave further evidence that the quad- 
ruplets of this form are derived from 
a single fertilized egg. Patterson 
has studied a series of early stages 
of development and has discovered 
that the embryos arise as the result 
of budding in the embryonic vesicle. 
Patterson® in an investigation of a 
similar problem in the development 
of the viviparous rhabdocoel Graffilia 
gemellipara has found that the two 
embryos, commonly found within a 
capsule, arise from two eggs and are 
not the product of a single fertilized 
egg. Riddle” has shown that in the 
hen, true yolk may be found in the 
connective tissue which lies exter- 
nally to the follicular membrane of 
capsules which have previously liber- 
ated ova. Smith®® has given an 
excellent account of this odgenesis, 
maturation and fertilization, and of 
the general embryonic and larval de- 
velopment of Oryptobranchus.  Le- 
fevre and Curtis” in a paper of 
much scientific and economic value 
have presented an account of the re- 
production and artificial propagation 
of fresh-water mussels. 
Cytology—Many of the papers 
mentioned under the other headings 
contain a record of observation on 
cell structure. Those considered in 
this section deal chiefly with this 
subject alone. Conklin® has made 
a notable contribution to the litera- 
ture on the “kern-plasma relation.” 
He has shown clearly that in Orepi- 
dula the growth of chromatin during 
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cleavage is not as great as has been 
assumed by some investigators from 
a study of echinoderm eggs, being an 
increase of about 8 per cent. for 
each division period from the two- 
to the 32-cell stage, instead of an 
increase in geometrical ratio. He 
has also shown that the volume of 
cytoplasm more than doubles be- 
tween the one-cell and the 24-cell 
stage, the growth being at the ex- 
pense of the yolk. Conklin® has also 
shown that in different races and 
species the important factor in de- 
termining body size is the duration 
and rate of cell growth and cell di- 
vision. Within the same species dif- 
ferences in body size are due to 
differences in cell number, the size 
of cells being approximately con- 
stant. 

Lillie* has concluded that the ac- 
tion of the speriatozoan in fertiliza- 
tion involves two distinct phases, the 
first being a sudden and marked in- 


crease in permeability of the egg | 


membrane, the second consisting es- 
sentially in the establishment of nor- 
mal interchange between nucleus and 
cytoplasm. 

Boring* in a study made for the 
purpose of determining the cause of 
the appearance of secondary sexual 
characters in the male of the do- 
mestic fowl has reached the conclu- 
sion that these cannot be caused by 
an internal secretion of the inter- 
stitial cells of the testis, since there 
is no evidence of an internal secre- 
tion by any cells of the interstitial 
tissue. Guyer has determined that 
in his sterile guinea chicken hybrids 
no spermatozoa are developed in the 
testes; the seminiferous tubules are 
few in number. Whitehead® has 
shown that the granules in the in- 
terstitial cells of the testis in the 
pig, and probably also of the cat, 
consist of a combination of proteid 
with fatty material. He has con- 
eluded that it does not seem possible 
that the mitochondria of the sex 
cells of the pig and cat can be identi- 
fied with the granules in the inter- 
stitial cells. Montgomery® has con- 
eluded from his study of Peripatus 
that since the mitochondria are 
thrown off by the spermatozoa dur- 
ing development, the idea of direc- 
tion of cytoplasmic activities by 


mitochondria should be held with 
caution. 

Hegner™ has traced the history 
of the germ cells in the paedogenetic 
larvae of Miastor. Metcalf* has de- 
scribed a striking occurrence in the 
mitosis of Opalina mitotica in which 
the nuclei “rest” in the midst of 
mitosis. Kite and Chambers® have 
shown that a promising application 
of vital staining methods may be 
made in the study of chromosomes. 

Munson” in a full paper has re- 
viewed the literature on the vitelline 
body and has made many new ob- 
servations. He has shown that the 
true yolk nucleus (vitelline body), is 
a centrosphere derived from the 
centrosome of dividing odgonia. 

Papers by Morgan, Payne, Stevens, 
Tennent and Wilson deal with var- 
ious phases of the activities of 
chromosomes. Morgan has deter- 
mined that a lagging chromosome 
present in the male producing egg 
of Phyllozerans passes to the outer 
pole of the spindle and forms a sep- 
arate yesicle in the polar body. 
Payne™ has made a further study of 
the chromosomes of the, Reduviidae. 
Stevens“ has described parasynapsis 
in the young spermatocytes of 
Ceuthophilus. The chromosomes 
twist together in parasynapsis and 
untwist in the prophase of the first 
maturation mitosis. She has con- 
cluded that in this form the first 
maturation division is a segregating 
division of previously paired and 
united homologous, univalent ehrom- 
osomes. Wilson, through his study 
of Batracoseps and Tomopteris, has 
convinced himself that synapsis, and 
in these animals, parasynapsis, is a 
fact, but he does not feel that it has 
yet been demonstrated that the re- 
duction division consists in the dis- 
junction of the same chromosomes 
that unite in synapsis. His critical 
consideration of maturation phenom- 
ena should do much toward bringing 
about a thoughtful reconsideration of 
facts and hypotheses in this field. 

Tennent™* has shown that dimor- 
phism among Towxopneustes sperma- 
tozoa exists and that there is a cor- 
relation between chromosomes and 
visible characters in hybrid echinoid 
larvae. 

Experimental Zoology.—Many ex- 
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perimental studies have been based 
upon the protozoa. Baitsell* has 
concluded that his experiments show 
conclusively that conjugation in 
Stylonichia is induced by external 
conditions affecting the organism, 
and that it bears no relation, in this 
form at least, to a particular period 
of the life cycle. Watters® in a 
study of Blepharisma has reached 
conclusions similar to those of Jen- 
nings and Pearl regarding the size 
relationships of conjugants and non- 
conjugants in Paramoecium. Peebles® 
has shown that when Paramoecium 
is cut transversely, the nucleated 
fragment may regenerate the lost 
part. Some individuals. grow to the 
original size before division; some 
divide earlier in the original plane. 
She did not succeed in obtaining a 
small race by removal of a portion 
of the cytoplasm. 

Woodruff has produced a distinc- 
tive contribution in his work on the 
Sequence of the protozoan fauna in 
hay infusions. He has shown that 
air, hay and water are all sources 
from which the protozoa of infusions 
are: derived; the observations tend 
to confirm the idea that some 
amoebae appear as amoeba flagellates, 
which gradually increase in size and 
finally assume the form of the typical 
amoeba Proteus. Fine* has shown 
that the acidity of hay infusions is 
essentially due to bacteria. Protozoa 
play only a small part in the pro- 
duction of acids. The sequence of 
protozoa and the course of titratable 
acidity in a culture possess no in- 
timately mutual relation. Jacobs” 
has concluded that different species 
of protozoa show a characteristic re- 
action and resistance to CO, The 
general effects of CO, are to cause 
cessation of movement, absorption of 
water and subsequent swelling, in- 
jury to the cell wall, death and 
coagulation of protoplasm. 

A large number of papers deal 
with the effect of an altered environ- 
ment on the organism. King* has 
found that there is some evidence 
that sex in amphibia can be in- 
fluenced by decreasing the water con- 
tent of the egg, at or before the time 
of fertilization. King* has shown 
that solutions of amido acids can 
alter the rate at which eggs of 
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Arbacia and Chaetopterus develop, 


but have no influence in determining - 


the character of the development. 


Nice* has determined that the fe-. 


cundity of aleohol, nicotine and caf- 
feine treated mice, and mice sub- 
jected to tobacco fumes is greater 
than that of mice not so treated, but 
that the young of the drugged mice 


have less vitality than those of the: 


untreated control series. Rau and 
Rau” have shown an influence of 
climatic conditions in determining 
the length of life of Satwrnid moths. 
Stevens* has suggested that the er- 
ratie sex ratios in collected Dia- 
brotica material may be an example 


of a shifting of a normally equal: 


sex ratio or the' partial exclusion of 
one sex by peculiarities in the en- 
vironment. 

Shull® and Whitney®™ have con- 
tinued their work on Hydatina senta. 
Shull has coneluded that whether a 
female is to be a male producer or 
a female producer is decided in the 
growth period of the parthenogenetic 
egg from which the female hatches, 
by chemical substances supplied dur- 
ing that, period. Whitney” has de- 


termined similarly for the general’ 
problem, i. e., that the production, 


of male-producing females can be 
partly or wholly repressed by exter- 
nal conditions. He has also con- 
cluded that parthenogenetic races 
may be distinct because under iden- 
tical external conditions they differ 
in their power to produce male-pro- 
ducing females. 
shown that cross breeding between 


distinct sister parthenogenetic races: 
which show decreased vitality may: 
cause a sudden and very pronounced: 


increase in the reproductive rate of 
the ensuing race. 

Child” has been led to the con- 
clusion that we must interpret regu- 
latory phenomena in terms of dyna- 
mic processes rather than in terms 
of morphology. Hargitt® has shown 
that the torsions of the tubes in 
tubiculous annelids may be due to 
movements of readjustment, 
natural expression of “trial move- 
ments,” rather than those of tro- 
pisms. Loeb and Bancroft* have 
shown that the spermatozoa of the 


domestic fowl may be caused to 


undergo transformation into a nu- 
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the 
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cleus in yolk and white of egg. How 
much further such a development of 
a spermatozoan may be carried is 
problematic in the light of the facts 
known of the fate of supernumerary 
nuclei in the pigeon’s egg and in 
the eggs of selachians. Morgulis™ 
has continued his studies on inani- 
tion. Morse® has shown that the eggs 
of Cerebratulus are refractory in re- 
sponse to methods which induce ar- 
tificial parthenogenesis in eggs of 
other forms. : 

In a field rather closely allied to 
this are the papers of Loeb, Lillie, 
McClendon and Robertson. Loeb* 
has considered the comparative ef- 
ficiency of work and strong bases in 
artificial parthenogenesis; Lillie“ * 
the antagonism between salts and 
anaesthetics. Various anaesthetics 
prevent or retard the toxic action of 
sodium-chloride solutions on the cilia 
and muscles of Arenicola larvae; sim- 
ilarly with Arbacia and Asterias 
eggs, anaesthetics retard the toxic 
action of pure isotonic solutions of 
sodium and potassium. 

- McClendon® has reviewed the lit- 
erature, and has given original ob- 
servations on the tension phenomena 
of living elements. This same au- 
thor in attempting to elucidate the 
physical chemistry of the production 
of cyclopean Fundulus embryos, has 
found a partial explanation in the 
CO, content of the water. McClen- 
don™ has also considered the efficacy 
of mechanical and electrical stimula- 
tion in causing artificial parthenoge- 
nesis in frog’s eggs. McClendon 
and Mitchell have urged that in- 
creased alkalinity causes increased 
permeability, and that the primary 
effect of many toxic substances is an 
abnormal increase in the permeability 
of the egg. Fertilized eggs are re- 
garded as being more susceptible be- 
cause they are more permeable than 
unfertilized eggs. McClendon” has 
also advanced’ the idea that the di- 
vision of an egg is due to a relative 
increase of surface tension at the 
equator, thus opposing the idea of 
Robertson that decrease at the equa- 
tor will divide a drop. 

Robertson®** in considering the 
fertilization of eggs of the sea ur- 
chin by blood sera, has concluded 
that a fertilizing agent (which he 


terms odcytin), in shed blood is de- 
rived from disintegrating corpuscles, 
and is not present in circulating 
blood. According to his idea, when 
spermatozoa are washed in %M. Sr. 
Cl, solution, and then in blood serum, 
they gain an added potency in fer- 
tilizing, having gathered an extra 
charge of odcytin, which they carry 
into the egg. Robertson has also 
deseribed the extraction of the fer- 
tilizing agent in spermatozoa. The 
substance which he has obtained is 
insoluble in sea water, soluble in di- 
lute acids or salt solutions, precipi- 
table by barium chloride, strontium 
chloride or acetone. The work is sug- 
gestive and may lead to definite re- 
sults. In its present form it is 
merely an interesting fact. 
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MORPHOLOGY AND PALEO- 
BOTANY 


Joun M. CouLTER 


The intimate relation between pale- 
obotany and the morphology of vas- 
cular plants has been increasingly 
emphasized during 1912. Morphol- 
ogy is now chiefly concerned with 
questions of phylogeny, and the facts 
accumulated seem to be valued in 
proportion to their significance in 
suggesting genetic connections. Since 
paleobotany includes the facts of 
plant, history, it is really an exten- 
sion of morphology into the past. 

Angiosperms.—The older morphol- 
ogy, dealing chiefly with the repro- 
ductive structures, was naturally in- 
terested in the so-called primitive 
angiosperms, as likely to reveal some 
information concerning the origin of 
the group. Among the last of these 
reputed primitive forms to be studied 
was Leiteneria, a shrub growing in 
a few localities in the southern 
states. Superficially it gave great 
promise; but actually it has now 
shown nothing more than the primi- 
tive features that belong to several 
angiosperms already studied. This 
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is very likely to be the last investi- 
gation of a primitive angiosperm 
along the old lines. 

The new phylogenetic field among 
angiosperms is the vascular anat- 
omy, and during 1912 it was culti- 
vated with increasing intensity. Nu- 
merous papers have appeared dealing 
with the vascular structure of dico- 
tyledons, the great group of angio- 
sperms, and especially with the struc- 
ture of the pith (medullary) rays. 
These rays show varying degrees of 
complexity in different plants, and 
the attempt is being made to ar- 
range these variations in phylogene- 
tic sequences, not only by compari- 
son, but also by experiment. Such 
plants as oaks, willows and many 
others have been studied, and it is 
obvious that the old ideas as to re- 
lationships among dicotyledons will 
have to be modified. For example, 
the older morphology has placed the 
willows in a very low rank among 
dicotyledons, but the vascular struc- 
ture suggests that they should be 
placed high in the series. The difficul- 
ty of interpretation is increased from 
the fact that there are not only as-. 
cending series of forms, advancing 
from the simple to the more com- 
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plex, but also reduction series, ad-]any upon this subject, however, is not 


vancing from the more complex to 
the simple. In all of this work, 
paleobotany has been called upon 
continually for evidence, and_ theo- 
retical sequences have been checked 
by actual sequences. 

Gymnosperms.—The work on cy- 
cads has continued, and during the 
year a paper was published on Cera- 
tozamia, a eyead peculiar to Mexico. 
The other peculiar Mexican genus is 
Dioon, and two papers concerning 
it were published in 1911 (See AMER- 
ICAN YEAR Book, 1911, p. 652.) The 
paper of 1912, therefore, completes 
the account of the endemic Mexican 
forms. The chief event of the year 
in reference to cycads is the discov- 
ery by Chamberlain (Chicago) of a 
eyead, Maerozamia, which is evi- 
dently a relict from Mesozoic times, 
in a little visited region of Aus- 
tralia. Jt is almost extinct, and 
is being destroyed rapidly by the in- 
habitants on account of its poisonous 
nature, but it has the conspicuous 
features of the so-called “fossil cy- 
eads” of the Mesozoic, which are 
now called Bennettitales, and which 
were thought to have become extinct 
long ago. The announcement of the 
discovery has just been made, and 
the detailed study of the material 
will follow. 

One of the current questions among 
gymnosperms is the relative ages of 
the tribes of conifers, and it is a ques- 
tion that is being answered by vascu- 
lar anatomy and paleobotany, and 
chiefly by Jeffrey and his students 
(Harvard). The two real competi- 
tors for priority of age are the pine 
tribe (Abietineae) and the araucari- 
ans of the southern hemisphere. The 
evidence for the claim of the Abie- 
tineae as the most ancient conifers 
seems to be satisfactory from the 
standpoint of vascular structure, and 
this evidence has increased during 
1912. It is an interesting fact that 
in tracing the sequences of vascular 
changes among the Abietineae one 
deals largely with reduction series, 
that is, the advance has been charac- 
terized largely by increasing sim- 
plicity. The discovery of this facet 
has led to many unexpected reversals 
of opinion as to the sequences of 
phylogeny. The evidence of paleobot- 


/so clear as it was a year ago. 


No one 


| questions the occurrence of Abietineae 


well through the Mesozoic, and the 
claim for their occurrence at still 
lower horizons has been based upon 
certain forms of the Permian and 
Carboniferous. The vascular struc- 
tures of these forms have now been 
investigated, and their connection 
with Abietineae is not established by 
critical study. The result is that it 
remains an open question whether the 
Abietineae extends into the Carbon- 
iferous. Ina notable paper, however, 
Jeffrey demonstrates, as near as such 
things can be demonstrated, that the 
araucarian wood-structure has been 
derived from that of the ancient 
Abietineae. 

Pteridophytes.—The notable Amer- 
ican paper of 1912, dealing with 
pteridophytes (ferns and their al- 
lies) is that by Sharp (Chicago) on 
Equisetum. Tt deals with spermato- 
genesis, and the chief result is to 
establish definitely the relationship 
between centrosomes and. blepharo- 
plasts, two structures of the cell 
found in different groups of plants. 
In general, lower plants have cen- 
trosomes (associated with cell-divi- 
sion) and many higher plants havé 
blepharoplasts (producing the cilia 
of swimming sperms). It has been 
a question for diseussion whether the 
two structures are phylogenetically 
related, but the investigation of sper- 
matogenesis in EHguisetwm showed 
centrosomes in form and function 
gradually passing into blepharoplasts 
with different function. 

Bryophytes.—Remarkable advances 
were made in our knowledge of the 
bryophytes (liverworts and mosses) 
during 1912. The most important 
paper deals with spermatogenesis in 
a moss (Polytrichum), and is by 
Allen (Wisconsin). This may be re- 
garded as the first critical work on 
the cytology of mosses, and it is full 
of facts and suggestions. Several 
other papers on the spermatogenesis 
of both liverworts and mosses also 
appeared, and this long neglected 
field of cytological investigation has 
at least been fairly opened. 

Revived. interest in the liverworts 
is also evidenced by the careful mor- 
phological studies of Anewra and Tar- — 
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gionia by Clapp and Deutsch (Chi- 
cago). 

Algae.—The large interest in the 
morphology of algae (seaweeds) has 
centered about the rapidly increasing 
evidence for the distinct alternation of 
generations among the red ‘seaweeds. 
Several papers have appeared that in- 
dicate a far wider range in this habit 
than was at first suspected. In some 
cases the alternation involves two 
individuals so unlike in appearance 
‘as to have been described as distinct 
genera. The basis for all this work 
has been a series of continuous ecul- 
tures and detailed cytological inves- 
tigation. The notable paper of the 
year, appearing in December, is by 
Yamanouchi (Chicago), in which he 
demonstrates that Cutleria and Ag- 
laozonia, two genera of the red algae, 
are the alternating generations in a 
single life-history. 

Fungi—Perhaps the most  not- 
able American contributions dur- 
ing 1912, to our knowledge of fungi, 
are those dealing with the life-his- 
tories of the rusts, a most polymor- 
phie group. Arthur and Kern (Pur- 
due) have developed methods for con- 
necting the very dissimilar stages 
that have proved most successful, and 
a remarkable number of completed 
life-histories is announced each year. 
The whole question of sexuality in 
the group to which the rusts belong 
(Basidiomycetes) is also attracting 
much attention, but the larger part 
of the work upon this subject dur- 
ing 1912 was foreign. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND ECOLOGY 
B. M. Ducear 


Physiology.—_Viewing as a whole 
the publications, discussions and 
general trend of interest in the field 
of physiology, it is more and more 
evident that the problems now re- 
ceiving most consideration in the 
United States as well as in Europe, 
are those in which quantitative mea- 
surement is the method and causal 
relations the goal. Those with a 
broad grasp of the general subject 
are sure that the time has not ar- 
rived when the mere description of 
living phenomena is superfluous; for 
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several phases of the subject have 
searcely been dignified by serious and 
accurate * description. Nevertheless, 
quantitative study is uppermost, as 
a result of the work already accom- 
plished, and of the better prepara- 
tion of the physiologist for the 
broader field—the field in which the 
explanations of living phenomena are 
sought in terms of known or experi- 
mentally approachable chemical and 
physical changes. 

From the articles published and 
the thesis abstracts reported for the 
year, it would seem that substantial 
contributions have been made in 
many phases of the subject. That 
phase in which the least effort has 
been expended is growth movements, 
a division of the field, which in Eu- 
rope is as well cultivated as the bio- 
chemical or the biophysical. This 
difference is perhaps explainable on 
the ground that in Europe utilitarian 
ends are not such an important fac-— 
tor in the choice of a topic. On the 
whole, in America no science is closer 
to practical interests than is physi- 
ology; and it is certain that the 
hope for effective investigation work 
in the plant side of horticulture and 
agronomy must be through physiol- 
ogy. 

The literature of the year is too 
extensive for citation in this limited 
space, but among the topics investi- 
gated should be noted penetrability 
and osmotic relations; the water bal- 
ance, wilting coefficients, and trans- 
piration; antagonistic action, the re- 
lation of fertilizers to toxic soil com- 
pounds, and the roles of the mineral 
nutrients; nitrogen “fixation,” the 
absorption of organic nitrogen by 
rooted plants, and the nitrogen re- ~ 
lations of micro-organisms, the ef- 
fects of carbon dioxide, and other 
gases on the ripening and on the res- 
piration of fruits, the heat of respi- 
ration, and the oxygen minimum; 
certain relations of parasitic bacteria 
and fungi to their hosts; various 
enzyme processes; and considerable 
work in physiological cytology and 
genetics. Of special interest in re- 
lation to the physiology of growth is 
the discovery by Erwin F. Smith of 
typical metastasis in crown gall, a 
common plant gall, or tumor. In 
this case, as in human cancer, the 
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infection strand of host tissue dif- 
ferentiates cells characteristic of the 
tissue of primary infection, hence 
independent of the tissue invaded. 
(See also XIX, Diseases of Plants, 
and XXVI, Agricultural Chemistry, 
and Biological Chemistry.) 
Approaching the subject of physi- 
ology incidentally, from the field of 
pure or applied chemistry, numer- 
ous contributions have appeared. 
Mention may be made here of two 
books, especially interesting and wel- 
come from the standpoint of the soil 
relations of plants. JF. L. Cameron’s 
book, The Soil Solution, The Nutri- 
ent Medium for Plant Growth 
(Chem. Pub. Co.), is a strong pres- 
entation and use of data developed 
largely through investigations at the 
Bureau of Soils. In general, little 
value is attached to the “plant food” 
theory of the value of fertilizers. 
The importance of toxic substances 
in the soil as a cause of infertility 
is treated in a broader way than in 
the earlier reports. L. L. Van 
Slyke’s book on Fertilizers and Crops 
(Orange Judd Co.), encompasses a 
large amount of chemical data and 
agricultural experience valuable to 
the practical man as well as to the 
physiologist. (See also XXVI, Agri- 
cultural Chemistry.) 
Ecology.—Investigations along the 
line of vegetational ecology continue 
to yield an extensive array of data. 
The text-book of Ecology by Cowles 
(Amer. Book Co.) will receive the 
hearty approval of botanists gener- 
ally for its force and accuracy. In 
this book there is given a compre- 
hensive exposition of the relation of 
different members of the plant to en- 
vironmental factors. It is a practi- 
eal return to the idea of the greater 
fundamental value of analytical ecol- 
ogy, and therefore insures physiolog- 
ical contact and support. The newer 
text-books, intended for use in sec- 
ondary schools, show a strong ten- 
dency to introduce more work in ex- 
perimental physiology or ecology and 
agriculture, and to subjugate mor- 
phological study. This innovation 
may prove a blessing, since high 
school work in botany on the old 
basis has not proved sufficiently sat- 
isfactory as an approach to the gen- 
eral subject. 


TAXONOMY AND ECONOMIC 
BOTANY 


Grorce T. Moore 


From the long list of monographs 
and descriptions of new species of 
plants which have appeared during 
the year 1912, the following have 
been chosen as indicative of the scope 
rather than the amount of this sort 
of work being done in America. 

Seed Plants.—Particular attention 
has been paid to the far western 
flora. Part 3 of “A Flora of Cali- 
fornia,” by Hitchcock, devoted to the 
grasses, a continuation of “Studies 
on the Rocky Mountain Flora,” by 
Rydberg in the Bulletin of the Tor- 
rey Botanical Club, and “Contribu- 
tions from the Rocky Mountain Her- 
barium” by Nelson in the Botanical 
Gazette, have appeared. Flora of 
more definite regions, such as the 
Ruby Mountains by Heller, in Muh- 
lenbergia; the Yosemite, by Hall 
(University of Cal. Pub.) ; the ferns 
and flowering plants of Nantucket, 
by Bicknell (Bull. Torrey Bot. Club) ; 
of the Boston district (Rhodora) ; 
the flora of Northampton Co., Pa. 
(Torreya) ; Stone’s “Flora of South- 
ern New Jersey” (Ann. Rep. N. J. 
State Museum), and the “Grass 
Flora of Tolland, Col.” (Univ. of 
Col. Studies), appeal to the specific 
demand which is increasing for such 
work. Rydberg continues his list of 
plants collected on the Peary Arctic 
Expedition (Torreya); Britton his 
studies of West Indian plants (Bull, 
Torrey Bot. Olub), and Brandegee his 
“Plantae Mewxicanae Purpusianae.” 
In the Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society, Vol. 51, ap- 
pears a “Classification of the Black 
Oaks” by Trelease, while Miller and 
Standley in Contributions from the 
U. 8S. National Herbarium mono- 
graph the N. A. species of Nymphaea. 
The Philippine flora is gradually 
being worked up, most of the papers 
appearing in the Philippine Journal 
of Science. Part 2 of Vol. 17, of the 
North American Flora, containing a 
part of the Poacee by Nash has 
been issued. The 22nd Report of 
the Missouri Botanical Garden con- 
tains a continuation of Griffiths’ 
“Tilustrated Studies in the Genus 
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Opuntia,” the second contribution by 
Sargent on “Crategus in Missouri,” 
as well as two papers by Trelease on 
Agaves. 

Trees.—The second volume of the 
Bradley Bibliography (Pub. of the 
Arnold Arboretum), a guide to the 
literature of the woody plants of the 
world, published before the beginning 
of the twentieth century, is a no- 
table addition to this field of litera- 
ture. An illustrated key to the wild 
and cultivated trees, by Collins and 
Preston, adds another book to this 
popular field, while Minnesota Trees 
and Shrubs (Univ. of Minn.) is of 
more limited application. Darling 
(Torreya) contributes a key to be 
used in identifying trees’ in autumn, 
and Hall (Univ. of Cal. Pub.) in his 
studies in ornamental trees and 
shrubs pays particular attention to 
the Bottlebrush group of ornamen- 
tals besides discussing a considera- 
ble number of miscellaneous species. 

Ferns and Mosses.—In addition to 
the more or less popular discussion 
of these groups in such publications 
as the Fern Bulletin, and the de- 
scription of isolated species, there 
have been a considerable number of 
more elaborate treatments of special 


‘groups. Maxon (Contr. U. 8: Nat. 
Herb.) continues his studies of 
“Tropical American Ferns,’ Miss 


Robinson (Bull. Torrey Bot. Club) 
contributes a “Taxonomic Study of 
the Pteridophytes of the Hawaiian 
Islands,” and Miss Broadhurst (Bull. 
Torrey Bot. Club) begins a mono- 
graph of the genus Struthropteris 
and its representatives in North 
America. New and interesting ferns 
of the Philippines are described by 
Copeland (Phil. Jour. of Science). 
The Hepaticae of Porto Rico (Bull. 
Torrey Bot. Club) as well as those 
of New England (Rhodora) are re- 
ported by Evans, while numerous 
minor notes on the mosses of special 
regions have appeared. 

Fungi—IiIn the North American 
Flora has appeared a continuation 
of the Aecidiaceae by Arthur, with 
the genus Gymnosporangium by 
Kern. Murrill begins a monograph 
of the Agaricaceae, Polyporaceae and 
Boletaceae of the Pacifie coast, and 
continues his Agaricaceae of tropical 
North America, both in Mycologia. 
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In the same journal are a number of 
mycological papers of interest, in- 
cluding many of taxonomic impor- 
tance. The Agaricaceae of Ohio are 
treated by Stover (Proc. Ohio State 
Acad. Sei.), and C. G. Lloyd has 
published a synopsis of the stipitate 
polyporoids. The botanical litera- 
ture of the Myawomycetes from 1875 
to 1912 by Sturgis (Colorado Col. 
Pub.) indicated how much attention 
has been paid to this group by bot- 
anists. The workers on the lichens 
in this country are few, but several . 
important systematic treatises have 
appeared. 

Algae.—A supplementary paper to 
Collins’ “Green Algae of North Amer- 
ica” brings this group up to date 
(Tufts College Studies), and Set- 
chell in University of California 
Publications begins a series on new 
or little known algae dealing in Part 
I with red algae exclusively. A pre- 
liminary list of the algae of Colorado 
by Robbins, appeared in Studies of 
the University of Colorado. 

Economic Botany. — Publications 
pertaining to this branch of botany 
have been confined chiefly to tropical 
regions. Philippine hats, mats and 
allied industries, Indo-Malayan 
woods, and the sugar industry are 
all treated at length in the Philip- 
pine Journal of Science. A work of 
much value to the veterinarian, phy- 
sician and layman is Pammel’s Man- 
ual of Poisonous Plants, which treats — 
exhaustively of plants injurious to 
live stock and man. Smith continues 
his studies in crown gall, and in Bul- 
letin 255, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
he devotes particular attention to the 
peculiarities of this disease which 
place it in a class by itself, the cate- 
gory of true tumors. Chlorosis in 
plants is being studied by a number 
of investigators. It has been found 
that two or more per cent. of carbon- 
ate of lime in the soil contribute to 
the occurrence of chlorosis in pine- 
apples, and that chlorosis can be 
induced in maize by a number of 
causes, among them are excess of 
lime, the absence of sulphur and iron, 
etc. The usual number of govern- 
ment publications have appeared, re- 
lating to the economic side of for- 
estry, forage and other crops. (See 
also XIX, Diseases of Plants.) 
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PALEONTOLOGY 
CHARLES R, EASTMAN?’ 


Progress in the two main divisions 
of paleontology, vertebrate and in- 
vertebrate, has continued to be very 
satisfactory. An event of prime im- 
portance, calculated to stimulate 
research, both at home and abroad, is 
the formation during the past sum- 
mer of a German Paleontological So- 
ciety, under the leadership of Dr. 
Otto Jaekel. The earlier formed 
sister society in this country has 
amply justified its existence, as 
shown by its increased activity from 
year to year. 

Inyertebrates—As in preceding 
years, chief interest centers in the 
surprising wealth of exquisitely pre- 
served material discovered by Dr. 
C. D. Walcott in the Burgess shale 
horizon (Middle Cambrian) of Brit- 
ish Columbia, and in this author’s 
investigation of Cambrian fauna gen- 
erally. Our knowledge of primordial 
forms of life has been greatly extend- 
ed as a result of fresh contributions 
that have appeared during the year 
(Smithson. Mise. Coll., Vol. 57), and 
field operations conducted during the 
summer months. A novel view-point 
is Dr. Walcott’s interpretation of 
various problematical remains as 
annelid trails. Paleozoic Bryozoa 
have received renewed attention, both 
in this country and in Europe. Of 
special importance are Dr. R. 8. Bass- 
ler’s revision of the early bryozoan 
fauna of the Baltic Provinces, and 
E. R. Cumings’ studies of the de- 
velopment of Monticuliporoids. 

The structure and relations of 
Paleozoic Echinoderms have engaged 
the attention of various students, 
prominent among whom are F. 
Springer and A. H. Clark, on Cri- 
noids, G. H. Hudson on Pelmatozoa 
and Asteroids, Prof. and Miss Sol- 
las on Ophiuroids, and R. T. Jack- 


21Acknowledgments are due to Drs. 
W. D. Matthew of the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York, 8S. W. 
Williston of the University of Chicago, 
F. B. Loomis of Ambherst, and Prof. 
R. S. Lull of Yale University for hav- 
ing communicated full reports of last 
season's field expeditions and other fresh 
information. 


son on Echini. A splendid mon- 
ograph by the last-named, entitled 
Phylogeny of the Echini (Mem. Bos- 
ton Soc. Nat. Hist., Vol. VII), is ac- 


kmowledged to be of epoch-making 


importance. Not inferior in charac- 
ter is the handsome volume on Eu- 
rypterids, by Drs. J. M. Clarke and 
R. Ruedemann, which forms No. 14 
of the N. Y.. State Museum Memoirs. 
The two monographs just referred to 
are superbly illustrated, and are in- 
valuable for the information they 
contain regarding their respective 
themes. uch descriptive work has 
been done on the group of Cephalo- 
pods, especially by H. Douvillé in 
France, and J. P. Smith in this coun- 
try. 

Vertebrates—The year has wit- 
nessed much activity and steady prog- 
ress in this department of paleon- 
tology. ‘Turning «first to foreign 
countries, it is to be noted that the 
quarries and sandpits of central Eu- 
rope continue to yield from time to 
time fine skeletons of marine rep- 
tiles, pterodactyls, dinosaurs and 
Tertiary mammals; and a mammoth 
skeleton from Wiirtemberg, recently 
mounted in the Stuttgart Museum, 
is said to be the equal of the famous 
Durfort (Gard) mammoth in the 
Paris muséum. In India the fossilif- 
erous strata have been reinvestigated, 
a succession of faunal zones has beén 
determined by Dr. Pilgrim, and our 
knowledge of the older extinct faune 
has been increased by the addition of 
many new forms (Palewont. Indica, 
n. s., Vol. IV, Mem. 1 and 2). In 
South . Africa renewed explorations 
by Broom and Watson have yielded a 
large series of novel types of the 
ancient reptilian faune, and in Aus- 
tralia important new discoveries of 
extinct Pleistocene mammals are re- 
ported, although their Tertiary pre- 
decessors still remain almost wholly 
unknown. 

A fine-series of fossil mammals 
from the Upper Eocene and Miocene 
of Patagonia, secured by an expe- 
dition from Amherst College, includes 
two nearly complete skulls of Pyro- 
therium, which will add materially 
to our knowledge of that form, also 
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abundance 


an 
(“Pachyrukhos”) material, and vari- 
‘ous extinct types, ranging in size 
from “rodents as small as mice, up 
to an elephant-like creature closely 
resembling the Paleomastodon from 


of Pachyrhynchus 


the Eocene of Egypt.” The study of 
this Patagonian collection is expect- 
ed to clear up a number of problems 
eoncerning the evolution of South 
American mammals, 

Upon our own continent probably 
the most important discoveries of the 
year are those of new Cretaceous 
dinosaurs from the Red Deer River 
in western Canada. The American 
Museum of Natural History, and the 
new Victoria Memorial Museum at 
Ottawa, Canada, have secured a fine 
series of skulls and more or less com- 
plete skeletons of these creatures, 
‘some of which are most extraordi- 
nary. A huge skeleton of a Jurassic 
dinosaur is reported to have been 
found near Rock Springs in Wy- 
oming, and, together with the splen- 
did specimens of Sauropod genera 
now being excavated in Utah by the 
Carnegie Museum, should serve to 
extend our knowledge of the anatomy 
and habits of these gigantic reptiles. 
__ Another expedition sent out by the 
Carnegie Museum dyring the past 

summer, under the Pisctohip of O. 
A. Peterson, had for its object a re- 
newed search after fossils in the 
Eocene of the Uinta Basin, Utah, as 
_ well as the collection of further geo- 
logical data for this region. This 
party met with very gratifying suc- 
cess, and among an interesting suite 
of Uinta mammalian remains should 
be mentioned a particularly fine 
specimen of Diplacodon, hitherto 
known only by incomplete material. 

The Yale Museum expedition, un- 
der the direction of Prof. R. 8. Lull, 
spent three months in the Panhandle 
region of Texas, during the course 
‘of which some 600 specimens illus- 
trative of the Miocene and Pleisto- 
eene faunas were secured. Most 
noteworthy among these is a remark- 
able complete skeleton of Equus 
scotti, including even the terminal 
bones of the tail, the ossifications 
supporting the tongue and vocal or- 


gans, and the cartilaginous ribs at- | 


tached to the sternum. Sufficient 
material of the ground sloth Mylodon 
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was obtained to permit of an accurate 
reconstruction of that form. As a 
net result, it is believed that the 
Pleistocene vertebrate life of Texas 
is represented in the Yale collection 
with greater completeness than’ in 
any other previously made. Prof. 
Lull’s studies of Triassic vertebrates 
are referred to under the following 
section. 

Two other expeditions in the west- 
ern states have obtained highly sat- 
isfactory results, The American Mu- 
seum has continued its explorations 
in the Lower Eocene formations of 
New Mexico and Wyoming, making 
very considerable collections of the 
interesting but imperfectly known 
fauna of that region. Under thé 
leadership of Dr. J. C. Merriam, the 
University of California has been 
fortunate in securing a fine series 
of three-toed horses and other Mio- 
cene fossils from the deserts of cen- | 
tral Nevada, and has resumed exea- 
vations in the marvelous asphalt 
deposits near Los Angeles. : 

Recent Literature on Fossil Ver- 
tebrates: Fishes—Comparatively few 
publications on fossil fishes have ap- 
peared during the year. Following 
closely upon Dr. O. P. Hay’s deter- 
mination of the true nature and posi- 
tion of the long misunderstood 
segmented structures known as “Edes- 
tidae,’” appeared a critical review of 
the literature of MHelicoprion and 
similar remains, by Dr. A. Karpin- 
sky (Verh. Min. Ges. St. Pétersb.). 


‘Patten, in his Origin of the Verte- 


brates, and Hussakof, in N. Y. State 
Museum Bulletin 158, describe the 
anatomy of various Paleozoic forms, 
M. L. Joleaud has recently completed 
his study of the Miocene fish fauna 
of the district in Provence known as 
La Plaine du Comtat. 
Amphibia.—Under the head of Am- 
phibia, the most important recent 
publication is Dr. E. C. Case’s Re- 
vision of the Permian Amphibia, 
published by the Carnegie Institution. 
of Washington. R. L. Moodie has 
described, for the first time, a true 
frog from the American Jurassic, 
with one exception the only known 
Mesozoic Anuran. New amphibians 
from New Mexico have been brought 
to light by Williston and Case, and 
Moodie has examined further into 
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the structure of the remarkable Per- 
mian Diplocaulus. 

Reptiles—Fossil reptiles, from the 
nature of things, must always com- 
mand a large share of attention. 
Among the special contributions to 
the literature dealing with this class 
may be noted Osborn’s account of the 
“mummy” skeleton of the duckbilled 
dinosaur (Trachydon), and of the 
skull of a great cretaceous carnivor- 
ous dinosaur (Z'yrannosaurus), pub- 
lished in the memoirs of the Ameri- 
can Museum. 

Particularly noteworthy is Lull’s 
recent bulletin on “Life of the Con- 
necticut Trias,” in which he treats 
of general faunistic conditions, with 
especial reference, however, to dino- 
saurs and phytosaurs. Of these he 
gives several excellent figures, repro- 
duced from models prepared by him- 
self. Moodie describes the armored 
dinosaur Stegopelta, and Gilmore 
gives an interesting account of the 
newly mounted skeletons of Campto- 
saurus in the National Museum. The 
last-named writer also makes known 
a strange new mosasauroid reptile 
from the Cretaceous of Alabama, and 
Mehl brings to notice a new plesio- 
saur from Wyoming. Merriam, be- 
sides adding further to our knowl- 
edge of marine Triassic reptiles from 
Nevada, makes an interesting com- 
parison between the vertebrate faunae 
of that state and Spitzbergen. 

The Permo-Carboniferous of New 
Mexico has yielded a quantity of 
well-preserved reptilian remains, of 
such nature as to permit Williston 
and Case, in various papers, to pub- 
lish restorations of Limnoscelis and 
Diasparactus, and to describe other 
forms of the Cotylosauria. Nearly 
complete skeletons, likewise, of Sphe- 
nacodon and Ophiacodon, established 
by Marsh 35 years ago, upon the evi- 
dence of fragmentary material, have 
enabled Williston to describe their 
structure and to disentangle a num- 
ber of taxonomic problems. A very 
welcome contribution is that by 
Baron von MHuene, entitled “Die 
Ootylosaurier der Trias,” published 
in the current volume (59) of Pale- 
ontographica. 

Mammals.—Fossil mammals have 
provided an equally fruitful theme. 
For full -bibliographical references 
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pertaining to the Artiodactyla one 
may consult O. A. Peterson’s sympo- 
sium paper presented before the last 
meeting of the Paleontological Soci- 
ety. E. S. Riggs has described dur- 
ing the year some new or little known 
Titanotheres from the lower Uintah 
formations, and J. C. Merriam has 
published an additional bulletin and 
memoir on the Pleistocene carnivora 
of Rancho La Brea, near Los An- 
geles. 

The Ancestry of Man.—The litera- 
ture bearing upon the “ancestry of 
man has been enriched by a number 
of valuable contributions during the 
year. A memoir by Dr. Max Schlos- 
ser upon the early Tertiary fauna 
of the Fayum district in Egypt con- 
tains descriptions of three new gen- 
era which the author refers to the 
higher primates (Anthropoidea), one 
of which he regards as ancestral 
to the higher apes and man (Beitr. 
Pal. Geol. Ocester.-Ungarn, Vol. 
XXIV, pp. 51-161). M. Boule con- 
tinues his studies upon the skull of 
Chapelle-aux-Saints, which he corre- 
lates with the lower jaw found in 
basal Pleistocene deposits near 
Heidelberg, and recognizes as a dis- 
tinct and primitive species of the 
genus Homo.. Dr. G. F. Wright, in 
a volume on the Origin and Antiquity 
of Man, presents the case of a nearly 
forgotten viewpoint in modern scien- 
tifie investigation, namely, that of 
the orthodox “reconcilers” between 
Genesis and geology. 

Most important perhaps is Elliot 
Smith’s presentation before the Brit- 
ish Association of the evidence for 
regarding the pentailed tree-shrew 
(Tupaia) as a living representative 
of the more primitive mammals from 
which the lemurs, monkeys, apes, and 
finally man, have successively evolved. 
The known or suspected fossil mem- 
bers of this group of Insectivora in 
the early Tertiary formations will 
henceforth possess a peculiar inter- 
est. The sum total of these and 
other discoveries and interpretations 


is to define more positively and pre- .— 


cisely from the standpoint of com- 
parative anatomy the theoretical lines 
of evolution and origin of man, and 
to provide a number of approximate 
or collateral ancestors from paleonto- 
logical data. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY 


GrorGE GRANT MacCurpy 


International Congresses. — Three 
such congresses of special interest to 
anthropologists have been held dur- 
ing the year: the Highteenth Inter- 
national Congress of Americanists, 
London, May 27-June 1; the Four- 
teenth International Congress of 
Prehistoric Anthropology and Arche- 
ology, Geneva, Sept. 9-14; and the 
First International Eugenics Con- 
gress, London, July 24-30. Of the 
numerous papers. presented, espe- 
cially at the first two of these con- 
gresses, to which the writer was a 
delegate, space can here be given 
only to a selected few, each under 
its appropriate heading. Immedi- 
ately following the Americanist 
Congress, an international conference 
was called in London (June 4) by 
the Royal Anthropological Institute 
of Great Britain and Ireland, at 
which it was voted to organize an 
international congress of the an- 
thropological sciences (exact title to 
be chosen later) which shall work in 
affiliation with existing related con- 
gresses. An organizing committee 
was appointed, of which Dr. A. P. 
Maudslay is president, and R. R. 
Marett, of Oxford, secretary. The 
work of the organizing committee 
has already been recognized by the 
International Congress of Prehistoric 
Anthropology and Archeology, which 
passed the following resolution at 
Geneva: “Resolved that this con- 
'gress enter into amicable relations 
with an international congress now 
in process of formation and destined 
to cultivate particularly the field 
of ethnography and physical anthro- 
pology.” 

Anthropometry.—The bane of. an- 
thropometry as well as osteometry 


thas always been the lack of a uni- 


form system of measurements. At 
the Thirteenth International Con- 
gress of Prehistoric Anthropology 
and Archeology a beginning was 
made toward an international agree- 
ment (Compte rendu, t. ii, p. 377, 
Monaco, 1906). This work was con- 
tinued at the Geneva congress by an 
international commission which 
reached an agreement concerning 49 
measures on the living (Science, 
n. s., xxxvi, 604, 1912; Amer. An- 
thropol., Oct.-Dec., 1912). 

At the closing banquet of the con- 
gress, the founding of an anthropo- 
logical institute in connection with 
the University of Geneva was an- 
nounced; Prof. Eugéne Pittard is to 
be the first director. 

North America—By resolution of 
Congress, the Handbook of Ameri- 
cam Indians north of Mexico, pub- 
lished as Bulletin 30 of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, has been 
ordered reprinted in an edition of 
6,500 copies, of which 6,000 are for 
distribution by senators and repre- 
sentatives, and 500 by the Bureau. 

Noteworthy among the publica- 
tions in preparation by the Bureau 
are: a Handbook of American Arche- 
ology (in several volumes), by 
W. H. Holmes; a Handbook of Ab- 
original Remains Hast-of the Missis- 
sippi, by D. I. Bushnell, Jr.; Part 
II of the Handbook of American In- 
dian Languages, by Franz Boas; and 
a List of Works Relating to Hawaii, 
by H. M. Ballou. 

Eskimo.—V. Stefansson has  re- 
turned from a stay of several years 
in the North, bringing with him im- 
portant data in the shape of notes 
and collections. At his last winter 
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camp near Pt. Stevens, Parry Penin- 
sula, he found much pottery on old 
village sites, some at a depth of 
several feet. This, the first reported 
discovery of pottery from the cen- 
tral and eastern Eskimo regions, 
points to ancient origin for the art 
of pottery among the Eskimo, The 
old pottery resembles and is prob- 
ably the prototype of the modern 
pottery of the Alaskan Eskimo, which 
hitherto was supposed to be copied 
from the Siberian or American 
tribes. Stefansson’s discovery of 
“white” Eskimos is noted in the 
Year Book for 1911 (p. 666). 

Canada.—Dominion anthropological 
activities are directed by Dr. Edward 
Sapir, ethnologist, and Harlan I. 
Smith, archeologist, both of whose 
bureaus are attached to the Geolog- 
ical Survey. In preparation for ex- 
tensive publications dealing with va- 
rious aspects of Wyandot culture, 
during the past year C. M. Barbeau, 
attached to the Survey, has obtained 
much ethnological material from the 
Huron-Wyandots in Quebee and On- 
tario (and Oklahoma). 

Francis H. S. Knowles undertook 
for the Survey in the summer of 
1912 a careful anthropometric study 
of the Iroquois Indians of Six Na- 
tions Reserve. In connection with 
this work specimens of Indian hair 
were obtained. Mr. Knowles also 
secured a considerable amount of 
skeletal material from an Iroquois 
ossuary situated close to the reserve, 
material which, together with the 
skeletal material obtained by Mr. 
Wintemberg at the Roebuck site near 
Spencerville, Ont., is expected to be 
of great value in the study of the 
physical type of the Iroquois. 

Dr. A. <A. Goldenweiser’s  re- 
searches of the summer of 1911 
among the Iroquois of Six Nations 
Reserve, Ontario, have been con- 
tinued on further trips taken during 
the following winter and the sum- 
mer of 1912. Dr. Goldenweiser has 
made considerable progress in the 
thorough study of his special theme, 
that of the social organization of the 
Iroquois. Considerable material has 
also been secured on secret societies, 
rituals, and other ethnological topics, 
and a large body of text material 
has been recorded. 
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F. W. Waugh is making a study 
of the material culture of the Iro- 
quois. He has spent a great part 
of the present year in gathering ex- 
plicit information on the various 
topics embraced under this term, 
spending most of his time at Six 
Nations Reserve, but supplementing 
his material by visits to Caughna- 
waga, Tonawanda, Onondaga Valley, 
and Oneidatown. The data on foods 
and medicines are particularly com- 
plete. 

W. H. Mechling continued the 
ethnological work among the Male- 
cite Indians of New Brunswick be- . 
gun in the summer of 1911. The 
time was chiefly employed in the 
rounding out of data already pro- 
cured, special stress being laid on 
the subject of medicine. ; 

An extended field trip was take 
by Dr. Paul Radin among various 
Ojibwa bands of Eastern Ontario. 
His materials include full data on 
the mythology and various other 
aspects of ethnological research, 
Practically all of the mythology 
secured is in text, and considerable 
attention was paid to a critical 
study of Ojibwa phonetics and 
morphology. 

The Survey has procured the per- 
manent services as field ethnologist 
of James A. Teit, of Spences Bridge, 
B. C., who is so well-known to eth- 
nologists for his admirable work 
among the interior Salish tribes of 
British Columbia. Mr. Teit is at 
present engaged in field work 
among the Tahltan Indians of the 
Upper Stikine. Special attention is 
being given by him to the collection 
of Tahltan songs by means of a 
phonograph, 

The archeological field work of the 
Survey during the field season of 
1912 is the beginning of a system- 
atic study of the whole of Canada. 
In eastern Ontario Mr. Smith con- 
ducted reconnaissance in the vicinity 
of Ottawa, more particularly along 
the northern side of the Ottawa 
River, in the Gatineau Valley, in the 
Nation Valley, and on Rideau Lake. 
Mr. W. J. Wintemberg carried on a 
reconnaissance in the Ottawa Valley 
above the city of Ottawa and nearl 
the whole length of the Nation Val. 
ley. ‘his reconnaissance work re- 
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sulted in the locating of a number | River. 


of cave-dwellings in the Laurentian 
Mountains near the north side of 
the Ottawa River. Pottery of an 
Troquoian type has been found in 
these caves, which are believed to be 
worthy of thorough, intensive explor- 
ation. Many village sites were 
found which are probably of Algonkin 
origin. They are all rather small in 
extent and the deposit is shallow. In 
general they are near the streams on 
suitable camping places for canoe 
parties. 

Intensive exploration was carried 
on in one of four large Iroquoian 
village sites near the head waters of 
the Nation, within eight miles of 
Prescott on the St. Lawrence River. 
In all, there are five sites within a 
radius of about four miles, four of 
them being extensive. This type of 
site is usually on the top of a low 
hill near a spring or small stream, a 
location entirely different from that 
of the sites along the Ottawa River 
and in the lower Nation Valley. 
Charred corn and beans are found, 
which, together with the fact that 
the sites are not as a rule on large 
streams, suggest that the people 
were agricultural. Arrow points 
chipped from stone are exceedingly 
rare and those made of antler are 
also. uncommon. The grooved axe 
has not been found and even the 
celt is rare, but fragments of pot- 
tery are very plentiful, as are also 
awls or sharpened bones. A number 
of human skeletons have been found 
but the burials are usually unaccom- 
panied by artifacts. The skeletons 
show that the people suffered from 
bone’ diseases and that there was 
considerable infant mortality. They 
(ahs apparently all of one physical 


United States—The year marks 
the beginning of an archeological 
survey of New England by the De- 
partment of Archeology at Andover. 
In May W. K. Moorehead went. from 
- Moosehead Lake in a canoe with an 
Indian guide through the long chain 
of lakes and rivers and studied the 
region as far as Fort Kent on the 
St. Johns River, a distance of 220 
miles. He discovered about 15 an- 
cient camp sites on the Allegash, on 
various lakes, and on the St. Johns 


His trip was but a recon- 
naissance. Later the Penobscot Val- 
ley between Moosehead and _ the 
mouth of the river was examined 
and four. large cemeteries were 
opened—one at Passadumkeag, one 
at Orland, and two on Lake Ala- 
moosook. In these, 170 graves were 
found and opened and 800 objects re- 
moved from the graves, something 
like 200 photographs were taken and 
the field notes are complete. 

For the present the term “red- 
paint people’ is applied to the 
burials, as the culture appears to be 
one previously unknown, save 
through Mr. Willoughby’s explora- 
tions. No human bones remain in 
the graves, and the stone objects 
have, in some instances, begun to. 
disintegrate. The graves are unques- 
tionably pre-Algonquian. The arti- 
facts are confined to a few highly 
specialized types. Pottery, grooved 
axes, bone and shell objects, the or- 
dinary ornaments, pipes, grooved: 
hammers, etc., are wanting. Great 
quantities of the red paint occur in 
nearly every grave. 

J. Guernsey of the Peabody 
Museum, Harvard University, has 
discovered and examined several. 
rock shelters and caches of stone 
implements in the Charles River 
Valley, Massachusetts; he has also 
located prehistoric burial places, 
village sites, and shell heaps on 
Martha’s Vineyard. ; 

New Jersey.—The State Geologist, 
Dr. H. B. Kiimmel, has organized an. 
archeological survey of the state. 
The work is in charge of Alanson 
Skinner, who confirms the existence 
of an old argillite culture ante- 
dating the industry left by the his- 
torie tribes. This argillite culture is 
found not only in the yellow layer 
beneath the surface soil but also in 
the lower horizons of certain rock- 
shelter deposits. Ernest Volk, for 
the Peabody Museum of Harvard 
University, is’ making a_ special 
study of the Trenton gravels for 
traces of glacial man. 

Algonquian and Siouan Tribes.— 
The Bureau of American Ethnology — 
has had three investigators in this 
field. Dr. Truman _  Michelson’s 
memoir bearing the title A Linguis- 
tie Classification of the Algonquian 
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Tribes is now in press. The study 
of aboriginal music was conducted 
among the Chippewa Indians by 
Miss Frances Densmore. The re- 
sult of these studies has been incor- 
porated in a bulletin already pub- 
lished, and another about to go to 
press. Miss Densmore’s last work 
has been on the songs of the sun- 
dance ceremony among the Sioux. 
Dr. Paul Radin’s researches among 
the Winnebago have been embodied 
in an extended monograph ready for 
publication. , 

Seneca.—The myths of this tribe 
have been collected, translated and 
annotated ‘by J. N. B. Hewitt (for 
the Bureau of American Ethnology), 
who is also editing and annotating a 
collection of 120 legends, traditions, 
and myths, recorded by the late Jer- 
emiah Curtin. 

Southern States.—The Bureau’s in- 
vestigations of the East Cherokee of 
North Carolina have been carried on 
by James Mooney, who has located 
mixed-blood remnant bands in the 
eastern part of the state. 

Dr. John R. Swanton of the 
Bureau has continued ethnologiec re- 
search in Oklahoma and Texas 
among the Creek,. Natchez, Tonkawa, 
Caddo, and Alibamu Indians, also 
among the Tunica and Chitimacha 
tribes of Louisiana. Francis La 
Flesche, likewise of the Bureau, has 
gathered a large body of material 
relating to the myths, religion, and 
eeremonies of the Osage Indians in 
Oklahoma. 

C. TB. Moore has explored more 
than 500 miles of territory border- 
ing on the Red River in Louisiana 
and Arkansas. In a mound at Ga- 
hagan, La., Moore found a group of 
burials that yielded many interest- 
ing relics, including an earthenware 
pipe of unique pattern, an effigy 
pipe so constructed that the smoker 
can at will blow blasts of smoke 
through the mouth of the image. 
Red River in Arkansas proved to be 
a most interesting region archeologi- 
eally. The burials encountered were 
generally from 12 to 15 ft. deep. 
The features of the ceramic art are 
the fine quality and graceful forms 
of the culinary vessels, and the great 
length of the earthenware pipes. 
Full details of the expedition are 


published in the Journal of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Phil- 
adelphia, Vol. XIV, 1912. 

The Southwest—The Bureau of 
American Ethnology during 1911-12 
prosecuted ethnological and archeo- 
logical researches in several locali- 
ties. Conjointly with the School of 
American Archeology, excavations 
were conducted in the Rito de Los 
Frijoles, at the old Jemez pueblos of 
Giusiwa and Kwasteyukwa, and in 
a cemetery of the great stone pueblo 
of Puye, in New Mexico, at each of 
which sites important collections 
were made. These excavations were 
conducted by F. W. Hodge and Dr. 
BE. L. Hewett, representing respec- 
tively the Bureau and the School. 
Mr. Hodge also made paper squeezes 
of the early Spanish inscriptions on 
El Morro, or Inscription Rock, in 
western New Mexico, which have 
such an important bearing on the 
history of the Pueblo Indians. 

Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, of the 
Bureau, investigated the great cave 
pueblos and other ruins within the 
Navaho National Monument of 
northern Arizona, visiting several 
hitherto undescribed  cliff-dwellings 
and gathering collections of objects 
illustrating the prehistoric culture 
of this region. He also conducted 
important excavations at Wukoki 
and adjacent ruins on the Little Col- 
orado River in Arizona, and in Jan- 
uary, 1911, visited Cuba and the 
Isle of Pines, where important arch- 
eological studies were pursued and 
collections made. Subsequently Dr. 
Fewkes made a reconnaissance of 
central and western Arizona, where 
the western limit of Pueblo culture 
was traced and studies made of ex- 
tensive archeological remains con- 
sisting of fortifications on com- 
manding sites, fragile walled struc- 
tures in the valleys, and the remains 
of irrigation works almost every- 
where. 

Mrs. M. C. Stevenson prosecuted 
her studies among the Tewa Indians 
of the Rio Grande in New Mexico, 
especially at San Ildefonso and 
Santa Clara, giving special attention 
to religious ceremonies, material 
culture, natal rites, sociology, and 
the calendar system. John P. Har- 
rington’s researches for the Bureau 
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have been among the Mohave In- 
dians of Arizona and California. 

A. V. Kidder, of the Peabody 
Museum, Harvard University, has 
continued his special study of. Pu- 
eblo types of pottery and their dis- 
tribution. 

Prof. Ellsworth Huntington of 
Yale University has continued his 
study of climate fluctuations, espe- 
cially in the Southwest, where his 
pulsatory theory of climatic changes, 
based on observations made in Asia, 
southern Europe, and northern Af- 
rica, finds striking confirmation. 
The climate of the past is reflected 
in surface topography as well as in 
the animate world, and both these 
point to a moister climate for the 
Southwest in pre-Columbian times. 
Numerous ruins, where now aridity 
makes occupation of the land pre- 
carious even with all the aid of mod- 
ern science, tell the same story as 
do the curves plotted from an analy- 
sis of the annual ring growth in 
trees; and both these categories con- 
firm the conclusions derived from 
physiographic evidences. To sum up, 
the main climatic changes in Amer- 
ica have been synchronous with 
those of the Old World and of the 
same.kind; and in the temperate 
continental regions of the world, 
periods of exceptional aridity or of 
exceptional moisture have sometimes 
been of long duration. (See also 
XXV, Meteorology and Climatology.) 

California——Prof. A. L. Kroeber, in 
charge of anthropological investiga- 
tions for the University of. Califor- 
nia, reports a thorough exploration 
of another one of the large mounds 
on San Francisco Bay. This is the 
tenth of the 400 odd mounds on 
these shores that have thus been 
critically examined. A preliminary 
reconnaissance of almost the entire 
coast of southern California, from 
Santa Monica to San Diego, has been 
made. Prof. Kroeber spent some 
time during the summer in southern 
California compiling data on_ tri- 
bal and local ethno-geography. 
This information is to be combined 
with data previously obtained in a 
map or series of maps on the eth- 
nology of the southern part of the 
state. During the winter he con- 
ducted a study in phonetics of the 
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Panama-California Exposition—In 
connection with the opening of the 
Panama Canal an exposition will be 
held in San Diego, Cal. The anthro- 
pological department is in charge of 
Dr. E. L, Hewett, Director of the 
School of American Archeology. 
Among Dr. Hewett’s colleagues in 
this work are Holmes and Hrdlitka, 
who are preparing the Govern- 
ment’s anthropological exhibit, for 
which the results of Hrdlitka’s 
recent trip to northeastern Asia will 
be available. Notable among these 
is the discovery by Dr. Hrdlitka of 
vestiges of an ancient population, 
dating back perhaps to late paleo- 
lithic times, which possibly gave rise 
to the American Indian; the type is 
physically identical. Dr. Hrdlitka 
reports that “the field for anthropo- 
logical and archeological research in 
eastern Asia is wide, rich, to a large 
extent still virginal, and not exces- 
sively complicated. It is surely a 
field which calls for close attention 
not only on the part of European 
students of the far East, but espe- 
cially on that of the American in- 
vestigator who deals with the prob- 
lems of the origin and immigration 
of the Indian.” (See also symposium 
in American Anthropologist, Jan- 
uary-March, 1912, pp. 1-60.) 

Mexico and Central America.—Of 
prime importance is Mrs. Zelia Nut- 
tall’s discovery of the Cronica de 
Nueva Espana, by Cervantes Sala- 
zar, announced for the first time at 
the London Congress. Mrs. Nut- 
tall’s discovery was made in the 
manuscript department of the Na- 
tional Library, Madrid. This long 
lost chronicle contains 888 closely 
written pages. The work is supposed 
to have been commenced about 1559, 
when Salazar was appointed official 
historiographer of Mexico. It was 
never completed and has been con- 
siderably mutilated by censorship 
and vandalism; so that the fixing of 
its authorship proved a difficult task. 
The internal evidence, and especially 
a marginal note:in ch. 24 of Book 
IV, pointed to Cervantes Salazar. In 
this Dr. C. W. Currier agrees with 
Mrs. Nuttall. The “Chronicle” con- 
sists of six books. The sixth book 


language of northern Cali- 
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has but 32 chapters and the heading | 


of a thirty-third. The first two of 
these 32 chapters are devoted to a 
description of the ancient rites and 
customs of the Indians and to the 
discovery and conquest of Mexico. A 
chronicle of New Spain by a_per- 
sonal friend and admirer of Cortes 
with first-hand knowledge of the 
times about which he wrote is an 
event of the first order; and we 
have every reason to believe that it 
will soon be suitably published by 
the Spanish authorities. Mrs. Nut- 
tall’s discovery calls attention 
afresh to the possibilities of the 
Spanish archives as a _ hunting 
ground for Americanist treasures, 
and to the fact that by royal decree 
all original documents relating to 
the New World now scattered are 
soon to be brought together in the 
Archivo General de Indias at Seville. 
Dr. Paul Henning of the Museo 
Nacional, Mexico, has explored an 
ancient site south of Tuxtepec and 
reports a large number of ruins, 
hitherto unknown, scattered along 
the eastern foothills of the Sierra de 
Ixtlan and that of Villa-Alta. 
Succession of Cultures in the Val- 
ley of Mexico— A number of excava- 
tions conducted by Sr. Manuel 
Gamio in the region of Azcapotzalco 
prove that Aztec remains are found 
only in mounds and in a very thin 
superficial layer. Under this layer 
is a subaerial deposit of disinte- 
grated tufa which reaches a thick- 
ness of six meters. Remains from 
this deposit are of the type of San 
Juan Teotihuacan. Below this is 
still another well marked horizon 
with a ceramic art characterized by 
rude human figures as well as 
painted and incised pottery. Much 
of this is water-worn. The female 
figures are easily distinguished from 
the male by the bulging thighs. 
Prof. Franz Boas, while director of 
the International School of Ameri- 
can Archeology and Ethnology, 
found the same ancient culture in 
the foothills of the Sierra de Guada- 
lupe and on the Cerro de la Estrella. 
It resembles in many respects the 
cultures of Michoacan and Colima. 
A succession of at least three cul- 
tures, of which the Aztec is the lat- 
est, seems to be definitely established. 


Quirigua.—This ancient Maya city 
in the Motagua valley, Guatemala, 
is being excavated under the auspices 
of the School of American Archeology 
by a party under the direction of 
Dr. E. L. Hewett. 

South America—At the London 
Congress Dr. R. Pietschmann gave 
an account of the contents of the, as 
yet unpublished, chronicle written 
from 1583 to 1613 by Huaman Poma, 
an Indian of northern Peru. It is a 
thick quarto of 1,179 pages. with 
numerous clever pen-and-ink draw- 
ings to illustrate the text. The 
points of the story touched upon by 
Dr. Pietschmann included: the 
author’s history of Peru from the 
mythie age of the Viracochas down 
to the Spanish Conquest; his descrip- 
tion of the manners and customs of 
the Inca time; translations of prayers 
and songs from the original Quichua; 
the transgressions, inhumanities, and 
crimes of the Spaniards as witnessed 
by Huaman Poma. When finished, 
this manuscript was taken to Lima, 
accompanied by an address to the 
king. By rare good fortune it es- 
caped censorship by priest and offi- 
cial, was forwarded to Spain, and 
finally found its way to the Royal 
Library at Copenhagen. 

Early Man.—Dr. Ales Hrdlitka’s 
investigations relating to Harly Man 
in Sowth America have appeared as 
Bulletin 52, Bureau of American Eth- 
nology (1912). In this work he had 
as collaborators Bailey Willis, geolo- 
gist, W. H. Holmes, archeologist, and 
F. E. Wright and C. N. Fenner, pe- 
trologists. Willis accompanied Hrd- 
li¢ka on the expedition. The conelu- 
sions reached are that the evidence 
“fails to establish the claim that in 
South America there have been 
brought forth tangible traces of 
either geologically ancient man him- 
self or of any precursors of the hu- 
man race.” Of the material on which 
Ameghino based his Tetraprothomo, 
the femur is that of a carnivore; 
and the atlas, while human, does not 
fall outside the range of variation as 
exemplified in a modern Indian series. 
Ameghino’s Diprothomo and Homo 
pampaeus fared little better; the 
“split-stone” industry and the 
“broken-stone” industry referred by 
him to Homo pampaeus and Tetra- 
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prothomo respectively are the work of 
tribes occupying that region “in re- 
cent centuries, under conditions cor- 
responding in all essential respects 
with those of the present day.” The 
discovery by Professor Bingham of 
human bones near Cuzco, Peru, for 
which a considerable antiquity has 
been claimed, came too late for dis- 
cussion in Hrdlitka’s work. Mor- 
phologically the Cuzco remains do 
not differ from the type common to 
the graves of Chicama and elsewhere. 
Professor Bowman, who studied the 
geologic relations of the Cuzco re- 
mains, refers the deposit in which 
they were found to the last glacial 
epoch, but admits the possibility of 
the bones being of later age than the 
deposit. One of the objects of the ex- 
pedition of 1912 is to throw new light 
on this very point. The expedition 
returned on Dec. 19, bringing a large 
collection of skulls, bones, bronze 
tablets and pottery, the most inter- 
esting remains of early civilization 
being found at the site of the 
ruined pre-Inca town of Machu 
Picchu. 

American Museums.—The activities 
of the anthropologic staff of the U. 8S. 
National Museum have been. devoted 
in very large measure to the installa- 
tion of the collections in the new 
Museum building, a work much pro- 
longed because of the necessity of 
awaiting the completion of the great 
number of exhibition cases required. 
The installation of ethnology is now 
practically complete, but archeology, 
though well advanced, is still await- 
ing the necessary quota of cases. By 
the end of the year it is expected 


that all the halls will be open to the. 


public. 

Money is being raised for the build- 
ing of an additional section to the 
Peabody Museum of American Arche- 
ology and Ethnology, Harvard Uni- 
versity. A hall of European prehis- 
toric archeology has been installed at 
the American Museum of Natural 
History. The cornerstone of a Mu- 
seum building for the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society, 
to cost $100,000, was recently laid at 
Columbus, Ohio. The addition to the 
Public Museum of the City of Mil- 
_ waukee is nearing completion. The 

_ Anthropological Museum of the Uni- 
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versity of California was recently 
opened to the public. 

Europe: Paleoethnology.—The most 
pronounced developments in the Hu- 
ropean field have been along prehis- 
toric lines. The Institut de Paléon- 
tologie Humaine, Paris, has carried 
on remarkably fruitful explorations 
in Spain. Deposits at the mouth of 
the cavern of Castillo near Puente 
Viesgo (Province of Santander) have 
been excavated to a depth of 40 ft., 
passing in turn through one neo- 
lithic (or eneolithic) horizon and 11 
distinct paleolithic horizons. Near _ 
Castillo Professor Obermaier found 
another cavern (La Pasiega) with 
paleolithiec mural drawings and en-_ 
gravings. In March, 1912, Breuil and 
Obermaier explored a large cavern at 


Jimera (between Algeciras and 
Ronda) reported to them by Col. 
Werner. There they found numerous 


paleolithic wall paintings dating from 
at least four different epochs. Some 
of these resemble the cavern art of 
northern Spain. From Jimera, Breuil 
and Obermaier proceeded to the Si- 
erra Morena, where they found rock- 
shelters with paleolithiec paintings. 
Breuil reports 160 wall paintings in 
two rock-shelters near Alpera (Provy- 
ince of Albacete). 

Meanwhile the Spaniards them- 
selves have not been idle. The Mar- 
quis of Cerralbo is at present carry- 
ing on investigations at ten different 
stations, including Torralba (Proy- 
ince of Soria), where he has found 
numerous remains of Hlephas anti- 
quus, and possibly a still older spe- 
cies, H. meridionalis, associated with 
an eolithic and early paleolithic 
(Chellean) industry. The Marquis of 
Cerralbo was also instrumental in the 
founding last June of a Comision de 
Exploraciones Espeleologicas, which 
will direct all future prehistoric ex- 
plorations. 

On July 20 Count Bégouen and his 
sons discovered a new French cavern 
with paleolithic wall engravings, Tuc 
d’Audoubert near St. Girons (Ari- 
ége). This cavern, seen by the writer 
five days later, is a series of gal- 
leries made highly picturesque by 
myriads of stalactites and stalag- 
mites. In one of these galleries, en- 
tered on Oct. 10 after breaking the 
stalagmites that sealed the entrance, 
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they found two clay statuettes repre- 
senting the extinct bison, the first 
proof that paleolithic man modeled in 
clay. 


Remarkable paleolithic works of 
art have been found in the floor de- 
posits at La Madeleine, Limeuil, and 
Sergeac (Dordogne). 
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SOCIOLOGY 
Herpert N. SHENTON 


Theory.—The psychological aspect 
of sociological theory has received a 
very worthy contribution to its liter- 


ature in Prof. Chas. A. Ellwood’s Bo- 
ciology in its Psychological Aspects. — 
This book gives the most comprehen- 
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_ sive view and the most complete sum- 


mary as yet presented of that section 
of functional sociology which has for 


its subject matter and its foundation 


functional psychology. Prof. Ellwood 
traces the development of mind in 
man’s effort to control the activities 
caused by environment through the 
places where it has a controlling as- 
pect in sustaining and developing the 
life process to its ultimate control, 


h ' not only of the life of the individual, 


but also of the life of the group and 


of the race. 


The environmental aspect of socio- 
logical theory has been reinforced by 
the contribution of Inflwences of Geo- 
graphic Environment, by Ellen C. 
Semple, the book being a restatement 
of the principles of Ratzel which have 
been tested and developed by the 
writer. Miss Semple compares typi- 
cal peoples of all races and all stages 
of cultural development living under 
similar geographic conditions. When 
under these similar environments, 
people of different ethnic stocks mani- 
fest similar or related social, econo- 
mic or historical developments, she 
concludes that we may reasonably in- 
fer that such similarities are due to 
environment and not to race. Miss 
Semple does not defend the doctrine 
of geographic determinism, and even 


limits ber use of the phrase “geo- 


graphic control,” preferring rather to 
speak of “geographic influences” on 
society. 

The biological aspect of sociological 
theory recognizes a very important 
contribution in the recent work on 
heredity performed in the interest of 
the “improvement of the human race 
by better breeding” as it is being pro- 
jected by the eugenists. Dr. C. B. 
Davenport’s Heredity in Relation to 
Eugenics gives us both a general and 
a detailed statement of the findings 
in relation to the inheritance of fam- 
ily traits. He contends that society 


- should make adjustments of its laws 


and organization so as to eliminate 
such undesirable traits as produce de- 
linquents and defectives and hinder 
progress in human evolution. H. H. 
Goddard of Vineland, N. J., has also 


' given us the results of another in- 
_ tensive study of the hereditary traits 


of a single family in his Kallikak 


_ Family. 


XXVIII. ANTHROPOLOGY, ETHNOLOGY, AND SOCIOLOGY 


Social Theory as the Basis of 
Public Policy—One of the most im: 
portant functions of sociology is to 
provide a basis for the rational criti- 
cism of public policy and for the pre- 
diction of the results of readjust- 
ments in the social order. Many 
phases of this more practical aspect 
of sociology were emphasized in the 
papers read at the 1911 meeting of 
the American Sociological Society. 
Prof. Franklin H. Giddings of Co- 
lumbia University, in the presidential 
address, the theme of which was “The 
Quality of Civilization,” discussed the 
problem of the assimilation of our 
ethnically variegated population. He 
predicted that the three assimilative 
forces—the standardizing of consump- 
tion, as opposed to the specialization 
in production; the modern scientific 
view of nature as opposed to luck, 
miracle, superstition and tradition; 
and a resultant increasing seriousness 
in attention to the possible attain- 
ment of social justice—would create 
a solidarity both of intellect and feel- 
ing. The qualities of this solidarity 
would be “dignity and sobriety super- 
added to zeal” and “beauty and gra- 
ciousness added to power.” 

At the same meeting three impor- 
tant sociological studies of urban life 
analyzed the social elements in com- 
bination and the social factors in ac- 
tion in urban communities in such a 
manner as to construct basic theory 
as a foundation for positive public 
policies in relation to such groups. 
Frederic C. Howe, in a paper on “The 
City as a Socializing Agency,” urged 
the promotion of positive city pro- 
grammes on the foundation of an eco- 
nomic viewpoint of community owner- 
ship which would “create a new cit- 
izenship before which the personal 
derelictions will disappear.” He 
urged the sociological diagnosis of the 
cause of urban disease and the cor- 
rection of it rather than the treat- 
ment of the symptoms. Prof. How- 
ard B. Woolston, of the College of the 
City of New York, in a paper entitled 
“The Urban Habit of Mind,” set forth 
the profound effect upon the mentality 
of their inhabitants produced by the 
complex life of our cities. The min- 
gling with the throng, the loss of the 
feeling of individuality in being over- 
shadowed by the powers around him, 
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and the feeling of a greater person- 
ality derived from the sense of co- 
operation with his fellows, are social- 
izing forces the participating in 
which produce the “social mind” in 
the citizen. On the basis of this the- 
ory, which he elaborated in detail, he 
urged the deliberate development of 
the character, the spiritual unity and 
the collective effort toward an adjust- 
ed order in which all men may share. 
Miss Jane Addams, in her paper en- 
titled “Recreation in Urban Commun- 
ities,” pressed the obligation of the 
modern heterogeneous city to provide 
centers in which “social life may be 
organized. and carried on steadily and 
normally.” Her recommendations, 
based on sociological theories, the re- 
sult of extensive inductions, and care- 
fully checked by personal observa- 
tions, were positive, and recommended 
such recreations as caused function- 
ing and social intercourse as opposed 
to the passive receptivity developed 
by many of our present modes and 
also such as in the Spencerian phrase 
developed a democracy where the “lib- 
erty of each is limited by the liberty 
of all,” rather than such as develops 
the baser motives of gang politics— 
desire for favor, for protection, un- 
scrupulous advantage, or the fear of 
ridicule or blind loyalty to comrades. 
(See also XVI, Recreation.) 
Quantitative Method.—The quanti- 
tative or more strictly scientific as- 
pect of sociology will be able to re- 
fine and extend its laboratory, survey 
and other inductive studies on ac- 
count of social correlations made 
possible to even beginners in scientific 
sociology by the appearance of W. 
Palin and Ethel M. Elderton’s Primer 
of Statistics. A later work, the Hle- 
ments of Statistical Method, by Wil- 
ford I. King of the University of 
Wisconsin, is written particularly for 
the use of those interested in soci- 
ology, political economy and adminis- 
tration. Both of these works are 
rendering a valuable service in sim- 
plifying the scientifie study, analyses 
and the general use of large masses 
of sociological data. The primary 
contribution, however, has been made 
by C. Udny Yule in his Introduction 
to the Theory of Statistics. Mr. Yule 
recognizes that one of the fundamen- 
tal difficulties of the observer of so- 


cial facts is that he cannot experiment 
but must deal with circumstances as 
they oceur practically apart from his 
control, as we use the word control in 
the pure sciences. Not being able to 
replace the complex systems of causa- 
tion in society by simple experimental 
systems in which only one causal cir- 
cumstance is permitted to vary at a 
time, the sociologist is forced to deal 
with problems of multiple causation. 
Therefore the resolving of cases of 
multiple causation into simple causa- 
tions, or, differently stated, the elim- 
inating of the error in the case of 
any cause produced by associated 
causes, must be accomplished through 
statistical methods. Mr. Yule, there- 
fore, expands methods of determining 
the degree of independence and of as- 
sociation of each of the multiple 
causes making a resultant manifold 
classification possible. He further 
develops formulae and processes for 
the measurement of the degree of cor- 
relation when the multiple causes are 
variable, finally discussing sampling 
and multiple correlation. 
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XXIX. PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


RatpH Barton PrErry 


PSYCHOLOGY 


General.—In a recent criticism of 
James Ward’s article on “Psychol- 
ogy” in the last edition of the Hncy- 
clopedia Britannica (“The Psychology 
of the New Britannica,” Amer. Jour. 
of Psych., Jan., 1912), E. B. Titche- 
ner brings out very clearly the enor- 
mous growth of this science since 
Ward’s article first appeared in 
1886, and especially emphasizes the 
development of a number of more or 
less independent fields of investiga- 
tion. “Psychology to-day,” he writes, 
“is less a coherent system of knowl- 
edge than a certain attitude of mind 
over against a vast collection of spe- 
cial investigations.” The older philo- 
sophical or epistemological psychol- 
ogy, based on some fundamental defi- 
nition of mind, is replaced by a mul- 
titude of experimental investigations 
of specific mental states and proc- 
esses; and alongside of this have ap- 
peared class, collective, ethnic, genet- 
ie, differential, applied, educational, 
juristic, abnormal, and therapeutic 
psychologies, each taking some group 
of concrete data as its point of depar- 
ture, and each as yet very imperfect- 
ly codrdinated with the rest. The 
same state of affairs is set forth in 
J. R. Angell’s Chapters from Modern 
Psychology, a somewhat popular, but 
well written, account of “the main 
characters of the contemporary situa- 
tion in psychology.” 

A noteworthy departure, having an 
‘important bearing on the whole field 
of psychological inquiry, is the defini- 
tion of psychology by the English 
psychologist W. McDougall, as “the 
positive science of the behavior of liv- 
ing things” (see this author’s small 
Psychology in the Home University 
Library). Such a definition of psy- 


chology virtually means the exten- 
sion to psychology at large of the 
method hitherto employed only in 
those branches of psychology, such 
as animal psychology, in which intro- 
spection is impossible. It confirms 
the statement recently made by R. 
MacDougall (“Mind as Middle 
Term,” Psychological Review, Sept., 
1912) to the effect that “the tide 
has now turned in the direction of 
biology, whose students now hold the 
same general relation to experimental 
psychology which physiology pos- 
sessed a generation ago.” It also 
bears upon the question of the impor- 
tance and limits of the method of in- 
trospection, now much debated (see 
the article just mentioned, and also 
below). 

Psychological Method.—The method 
of introspection has been under fire 
during the past year, and the extent 
to which reliance is placed on it leads 
to important differences of emphasis 
among investigators. W. McDougall 
(see his Psychology) limits the scope 
of introspection because “in itself a 
mere description of the consciousness 
of any subject does nothing to ex- 
plain his behavior.” R. Dodge (“The 
Theory and Limitations of Introspec- 
tion,” Amer. Jour. of Psych., April, 
1912) calls attention to the various 
subconscious, causal, physiological, 
and psycho-physical aspects of the 
mental life that fall outside the range 
of introspection. E. B. Titchener, 
the most prominent champion of in- 
trospection, protests against using 
the term introspection in a vague 
and equivocal sense. It should stand 
for a certain specific methodological 
procedure available for the study of 
certain phenomena, and is proved by 
the body of results obtained. It is 
important in introspection to distin- 
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guish between “description” and 
“statement of meaning” (cf. “The 
Schema of Introspection,” ‘“Prolego- 
mena to a Study of Introspection,” 
“Description vs. Statement of Mean- 
ing,” Amer. Jour. of Psych., April, 
July, Oct., 1912). 

Experimental Human Psychology. 
—wWork in this field falls naturally 
into three groups. Those who em- 
phasize the introspective method are 
interested mainly in the description 
of the higher mental processes. ‘lypi- 
eal investigations of this type are L. 
R. Geissler’s “Analysis of Conscious- 
ness under Negative Instruction” 
(Amer. Jour. of Psych., April, 1912) ; 
M. RR. Fernald’s “Diagnosis ' of 
Mental Imagery” (Psych. Mono- 
graphs, Feb., 1912); and various 
studies in esthetic experience, such 
as H. P. Weld’s “Experimental Study 
of Musical Enjoyment” (Amer. Jour. 
of Psych., April, 1912). A second 
group of investigations deals with 
sensory processes. To this group be- 
long G. F, Arps’ “Introspective An- 
alysis of Certain Tactual Phenomena” 
(Psych. Rev., Sept., 1912), dealing 
with the effect of the duration of 
stimulation on intensity; J. E. Win- 
ter’s “The Sensations of Movement” 
(ibid.), based on experiments tending 
to prove that the muscles and ten- 
dons rather than the joints are the 
seat of sensations of movement; a 
paper by C. E. Ferree and G. Rand 
on “Colored After-Images and Con- 
trast” (ibid., May, 1912); and J. 
W. Todd’s “Reaction to Multiple 
Stimuli” (Archives of Psych., Aug., 
1912), showing that the reaction time 
is shorter in proportion ‘to the num- 
ber of simultaneous stimuli. A third 
group of investigations deals with 
mental and motor efficiency, being 
quantitative studies of simple and 
complex reactions. These investiga- 
tions are closely related to education- 
al and other practical problems, and 
are largely non-introspective. To 
this group belong H. T. Hollings- 
worth’s “The Influence of Caffein on 
Mental and Motor Efficiency” (Ar- 
chives of Psych., April, 1912); E. L. 
Thorndike’s “Curve of Work” (Psych. 
Rev., May, 1912); and various stud- 
ies in memory, such as C. H. Bean’s 
“The Curve of Forgetting” (Archives 
of Psych., March, 1912), and V. A, 


= 


C. Henmon’s “Relation between Mode 
of Presentation and Retention” 
(Psych. Rev., March, 1912). 

Comparative Human Psychology.— 
Within this general field there is a 
notable interest in the demarkation 
of mental types and classes, such as 
grades of general ability, measured in 
terms of an “intellectual index,” 
temperaments, types of reaction, and 
types of mental imagery. Closely re- 
lated to this work are studies in in- 
dividual and group efliciency. On 
the anthropological side stand inves- 
tigations in folk-psychology, national 
psychology, and special studies of 
the primitive races of America. For 
a summary of literature one may con- 
sult the Psychological Bulletin for 
Oct... 15, 1912. 

Abnormal Psychology.—The rela- 
tion between psychology and medicine 
(especially neuro-pathology) is be- 
coming more intimate every year. 
The interest in Freud’s principles and 
methods of psycho-analysis continues 
to increase, as is indicated, for ex- 
ample, in the trend of the papers 
published in the Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology. A. Meyer, in a recent 
summary of literature (Psychological 
Bulletin, April 15, 1912), has dis- 
cussed the distinction made (by 
Miinsterberg and others) between 
psychopathology, in which “any men- 
tal disorder must be viewed as ‘symp- 
tom of some definite disease,” and | 
pathopsychology, in which such dis- 
orders are regarded as variations of 
similar normal mental phenomena. A 
considerable amount of experimental 
work on pathological cases of sensi- 
tivity, habit formation, association, 
ete., is being carried qn by investi- 
gators whose training is primarily 
psychological (for summary consult . 
Psychological Bulletin, loc. cit.). On 
the border line between educational 
and medical psychology is the stimu- 
lating book of Edmund B. Huey, 
Backward and Feeble-Minded Chil- 
dren: Clinical Studies in the Psy- — 
chology of Defectives. A most prom- 
ising feature in the movement for the 
application of psychology to medi- 
eine was the joint meeting of psy- 
chologists and nerve physicians at 
the beginning of the year in Wash-— 
ington. Much attention was also — 
given to the problems of inheritance 


of abnormal mental traits. A char- 
acteristic specimen is the book of H. 
H, Goddard, The Kallikak Family 
(see XVIII, Prevention, Correction, 
and Charity ; and XXVIII, Sociology.) 

Animal Psychology.—As has been 
the case for several years, more at- 
tention was given to studies of ani- 
mal behavior and psychology in 
America than in any other country. 
The most important general works in 
this field that have recently appeared 
are S. J. Holmes’s Hvolution of Ani- 
mal Intelligence, an essay popular 
and introductory in nature, on men- 
tal development from tropism to the 
intelligence of primates; and E. L. 
Thorndike’s Animal Intelligence, Ex- 
perimental Studies, a collection of 
papers describing experiments on 
chicks, fishes, monkeys, etc., and con- 
taining also general discussions of 
. method and of mental development in 
animals. 

In America the tendencies in ani- 
mal psychology are clear. A large 
amount of work is being done on the 
habits and acquired reactions of in- 
sects and other invertebrates, and 
more work than in all parts of the 
world together on the behavior of the 
vertebrates (see, for example, The 
Development of Certain Instincts and 
Habits in Ohicks, by F. 8S. Breed, 
Behavior Monographs, 1911). Inter- 
est has shifted from the question of 
whether organisms possess the ability 
* to profit by experience to problems 
of sensibility and perception, and 
_just now the major part of the ma- 
terial published deals with aspects 
of sensibility—visual, auditory, gus- 
tatory, olfactory, etc., and with an- 
alyses of perceptual processes. Nota- 
ble contributions to this branch of 
the subject are contained in K. S. 
Lashley’s “Visual Discrimination of 
Size and Form in the Albino Rat” 
and other papers published during 
the current year in the Journal of 
Animal Behavior. 

Applied Psychology.—In the field 
_of applied psychology the American 
literature of the year 1912 was es- 
pecially rich in contributions to edu- 
cational psychology, with a certain 
emphasis on the study of graded men- 
tal tests. A relatively new turn is 
given to the science of applied psy- 
chology by the consideration of the 
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problems of human efficiency in prac- 
vical life, especially in commercial 
and industrial activity. ‘Lhe move- 
ment in favor of vocational guidance 
and the widespread industrial move- 
ment for so-called scientific manage- 
ment pointed to the need of experi- 
mental psychological investigations, 
in order both to find the fit men for 
the vocational work, and to find 
means for the improvement of the 
work to be done. A good example of 
the application of laboratory meth- 
ods to the problem of vocational 
work is afforded by C. H. Seashore’s 
presidential address to the Psycho- 
logical Association on the “Psycho- 
logical Analysis of the Singer.” Ex- 
perimental studies on industrial 
workers, such as motormen of elec- 
tric railways, telephone employees, 
and so on, were carried on by H. 
Miinsterberg. The results were pub- 
lished in a book on Psychology and 
Industrial Efficiency. Part of this 
book contains studies as to the con- 
ditions of efficiency in commerce and 
industry. ‘Lhis latter problem has 


|been popularly treated by W. D. 


Scott in his new book Increasing Hu- 
man Efficiency in Business. An ex- 
cellent review of the whole literature 
on the importance of the fatigue fac- 
tor in industrial labor is Josephine 
Goldmark’s Fatigue and. Efficiency. 
Under the head of “applied psychol- 
ogy” should be mentioned also the 
application of psychology to jurispru- 
dence and criminology. This interest 
is represented by the translation of 
French and German works on 
criminology in the “Modern Criminal 
Science Series,” published by the 
American Institute of Criminal Law 
and Criminology. 

Psychology of Religion—This is 
peculiarly an American interest. The 
most important recent work is G. M. 
Stratton’s Psychology of the Relig- 
ious Life. It is distinguished from 
the work of James, Starbuck, etce., 
by the comparatively small reliance 
placed on the questionnaire and on 
autobiography. Instead the author 
has drawn upon anthropological ma- 
terial and studied sacred books and 
forms of ritual. He attaches especial 
importance to the element of emo- 
tional, practical, and intellectual con- 
flict in religion. 
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PHILOSOPHY 
Philosophy, 


General 
_and Theory of Knowledge.—The in- 
fluence of James and Bergson contin- 
ues to be the most conspicuous fea- 


Metaphysics 


ture of English and American 
thought. A third and very impor- 
tant posthumous work of James has 
appeared, the collected Hssays in 
Radical Hmpiricism, most of which 
were originally written and published 
in the years 1904-5. In these essays 
James expounds his relational theory 
of consciousness and his doctrine of 
“pure experience”; and is allied more 
closely with the positivistie and real- 
istic tendencies of the day than with 
its voluntaristic and vitalistic tenden- 
cies. Of the books about James that 
have begun to appear in considerable 
number, La Philosophie de William 
James, by Th. Flournoy, is remark- 
able both for its accurate and discern- 
ing account of the philosophy and for 
its faithful delineation of the phi- 
losopher. Royce’s William James 
and other Essays contains an inter- 
esting account of James’ place in 
American life and thought. Berg- 
son’s vogue in America continues to 
increase, and has been stimulated by 
his approaching visit to Columbia 
University. His Oxford lectures (La 
Perception du Changement, 1911), 
and his Hibbert Journal article 
(“Life and Consciousness,” October, 
1911) have brought him into closer 
eontact with English-speaking phi- 
losophers, and the translation of his 
principal works has greatly widened 
his public. The number of books 
written about him testifies to his in- 
fluence. Of these J. M. Baillie’s 
Critical Exposition of Bergson’s Phi- 
losophy is clearest and most reliable 
in point of exposition. A. D. Lind- 
say’s Philosophy of Bergson should 
also be mentioned. Among the briefer 
eriticisms of Bergson, the most im- 
portant are A. W. Moore’s “Bergson 
and Pragmatism” (Philosophical Re- 
view, July, 1912), in which the au- 
thor suggests that an evolutionary 
philosophy such as Bergsonism needs 
an evolutionary logic to save it from 
intuitionalism; B. Russell’s “The 
Philosophy of Bergson” (Monist, 
July, 1912), a vigorous assault upon 
Bergson’s whole position; and A. O. 


|Lovejoy’s “The Problem of Time in 


Recent French Philosophy” (see be- 
low). In connection with the inter- 
est in James and Bergson it is proper 
to mention also the important work 
of W. McDougall entitled Body and 
Mind: A History and Defense of Ani- 
mism. This is a psychologist’s dis- 
cussion of the philosophical problems 
underlying his own science. The au- 
thor criticizes the traditional “par- 
allelistic’ view, and defends a doc- 
trine of psychical efficiency that 
brings him close not only to early 
animistic speculation, but to modern 
neo-vitalism, and to the view of con- 
sciousness set forth by Bergson in his 
Matter and Memory. 

Second only to that of James and 
Bergson is the influence exerted by 
the German idealist Rudolf Eucken, 
winner of a Nobel prize in 1908, pro- 
fessor at Jena, and during the pres- 
ent year exchange professor at Har- 
vard. Two translations of his works 
have recently been added to a list al- 
ready long, Life’s Basis and Life’s 
Ideal (Die Grundlinien einer neuen 
Lebensanschauung), and The Truth of 
Religion (Die Wahrheitsgehalt der 
Religion). The wide interest in his 
spiritualistie message has been 
greatly quickened by his personal 
charm and eloquence. The idealistic 
tendency appears also in two notable 
books, both composed of lectures de- 
livered at Scotch universities on the 
Gifford foundation. The Realm of 
Ends, or Pluralism and Theism, by 
James Ward, represents that phase 
of idealism recently named “personal 
idealism,” in which the manyness and 
independence of individuals is empha- 
sized, and the unity of the world is 
made ideal and prospective rather 
than original and basal. The Prin- 
ciple of Individuality and Value, by 
Bernard Bosanquet, is a revival of 
monistic idealism, with emphasis on 
the manifold individuation and liv- 
ing immanence of the absolute spirit. 
Both books are philosophical master- 
pieces, rounded into philosophies of 
life tinged with the personalities of 
their eminent authors. 

The influence of James, Bergson, 


and Eucken, however, is possibly less | | 


significant of the future development 
of technical philosophy than the 
“realistic” movement. This movement 
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\ which asserts the independent reality 

\ of the extra-conscious world against 
\the idealistic claim for the universal- 
lity of consciousness. The most emi- 
nent representative of this movement 
is the English mathematician and 
philosopher Bertrand Russell. This 
writer’s Problems of Philosophy sets 
forth a dualistic or phenomenalistic 
realism in which “sense-data” is 
-made dependent on the relation be- 
tween the sense organs and a physi- 
eal object that is not immediately 
presented, but is known only by sci- 
entific “description.” In this doc- 
trine the nature of consciousness re- 
Mains obscure. The immediate ob- 
jects of consciousness, with which the 
mind is “acquainted” stand in a 
unique relation to an undefined en- 
tity, the self. An American variety 
of realism is represented by The New 
Realism, composed of an “Introduc- 
tion” jointly written, and six essays 
written severally by BE. B. Holt, W. 
T. Marvin, W. P. Montague, R. B. 
Perry, W. B. Pitkin, and E. G. 
Spaulding. According to the doctrine 
set forth in this book, physical ob- 
jects, without forfeiting their inde- 
pendence, may enter into the mind 
and become its immediately presented 
eontent; while consciousness is iden- 
tified with the relations in which 
such independent beings stand to a 
perceiving, acting or otherwise re- 
sponding organism. The several es- 
says of the book are devoted mainly 
to a discussion of the difficulties to 
which such a view gives rise. The 
book has a further significance as an 
instance of the codperative method 
in philosophy. It consists in sub- 
stance of results agreed on and ar- 
rived at after discussion ‘and mutual 
eriticism. It is the first fruit of 
The Program and First Platform of 
Siew Realists, published by the same 
writers in 1910. 

The place of realism in the history 
of philosophy is diseussed in the “In- 
troduction” to the aforementioned 
book, and in Present Philosophical 
Tendencies, by R. B. Perry. The lat- 
ter book contains an examination of 
naturalism, idealism, pragmatism, 
and realism as the four leading tend- 
encies of the day—naturalism and 
idealism being recent phases of older 
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is so named from its central doctrine,]movements, pragmatism and realism 
| 


being peculiarly characteristic of 
contemporary thought. All four are 
regarded as tendencies in that they 
are complete philosophies, having 
their applications to life and to re- 
ligious belief. Other books belonging 
to the realistic trend of thought are 
G. 8. Fullerton’s The World We Live 
In, a peculiarly well-written polemic 
against Berkeleyan and Kantian 
idealism by one who styles himself 
“the champion of everybody’s world” ; 
and J. E. Boodin’s Truth and Real- 
ity, an introduction to the theory of 
knowledge in which the influence of 
James is especially marked. 
Logic.—There has been an excep- 
tional amount of activity in the field 
of logic during the past year, due 
mainly to the general discrediting of 
the traditional logic, and the rivalry 
among the innovators. “New” logic 
is the order of the day; but among 
the new logics there is much variety 
and divergence. The first of the new 
logies to establish itself was the neo- 
Hegelian logic, purporting to be a 
study of the universal thought-proe- 
ess, a logie philosophical in its scope 
and method, and closely allied with 
the idealistic theory of knowledge. 
This tendency is represented by B. 
Bosanquet’s Logic, or the Morphology 
of Knowledge, which has ‘recently ap- 
peared in a second edition. A second 
type of new logic aims to employ the 
exact and symbolic method of mathe- 
matics. It purports to be not a study . 
of thought but of the most abstract 
entities, such as propositions, rela- 
tions, ete. Such a logie coincides 
with the philosophy of mathematics, 
or the attempt to set forth the more 
fundamental concepts and postulates 
on which mathematics depends. This 
tendency is represented by the impor- 
tant work of A. N. Whitehead and B. 
Russell entitled Principia Mathema- 
tica. In America the work of K. 
Schmidt (“Studies in the Structure 
of Systems,” Jowrnal of Philosophy, 
April, June, Aug., 1912) and of the 
mathematicians E. V. Huntington 
and O. Veblen (monographs published 
in a volume entitled Modern Mathe- 
matics, edited by J. W. A. Young) 
are of the same type. A third type 
of new logic is frankly psychologi- 
cal. This point of view is represent- 
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ed by F. C. S. Schiller’s recent volume 
entitled Formal Logic: A Scientific 
and Social Problem. The title is 
misleading in that it is the aim of 
the book to demonstrate the futility 
of formal logic and to replace it with 
a “psycho-logic” that shall be con- 
erete and pragmatic. A union of 
the second and third types is found in 
the important work of C. Mercier en- 
titled A New Logic. Logie is de- 
fined by this writer as the science of 
propositions, together with the®sci- 
ence and art of reasoning. Over 
against all these innovating logics 
stands the neo-Scholasticism of the 
Roman Catholic Church, represented 
by P. Coffey’s admirably written Sci- 
ence of Logic, a recent attempt to re- 
habilitate the Aristotelian logic by 
extending it and applying it to the 
new problems. 2 

Ethics—The only noteworthy fea- 
ture of work in this field of philo- 
sophical inquiry is the lack of in- 
terest and originality. W. R. Sor- 
ley’s well-written little booklet, 
entitled The Moral Life, is no more 
than a popularization of traditional 
views. Neither the French anthro- 
pological and sociological movement 
nor the German psychological and 
epistemological movement has deeply 
influenced American ethics; nor since 
the work of Hobhouse and Wester- 
marck has any publication of im- 
portance in the field of ethies ap- 
peared in England. American ethics 
consists of either the applied ethics 
of to-day or the theoretical ethies of 
yesterday. 

4ésthetics—There is no record of 
American or English work in this 
field that can compare with contem- 
porary German work. Beauty and 
Ugliness, and Other. Studies in 
Psychological Aisthetics, by Vernon 
Lee and C. Anstruther-Thomson, is 
half psychology, and in this is not 
original, and half art criticism. 
Kant’s Critique of Msthetic Judg- 
ment has been translated with notes 
and introductory essays by J. C. 
Meredith. The translation is more 
readable than former translations; 
the translator’s own contributions are 
textual criticism and not esthetic 
theory. H. H. Britan’s Philosophy of 
Music: A Comparative Investigation 
Into the Principles of Musical 


4isthetics, is also deserving of men- 
tion. 

Philosophy of Religion.—Sources 
of Religious Insight, by J. Royce, be- 
ing the Bross Lectures for 1911 at 
Lake Forest College, is a fresh re- 
statement of the author’s philosophy 
of loyalty. The most important work 
of the year in this field is W. E. 
Hocking’s The Meaning of God in 
Human Hexperience, an original and 
scholarly defense of religious mys- 
ticism. (See also “Psychology of Re- 
ligion,” supra.) 

History of Philosophy.—There is 
still a comparatively small amount of 
work done in this field by American 
philosophers. The most important 
contribution of the year is a series 
of articles (in the Philosophical Re- 
view, Jan., May, Sept., 1912) by A. 
O. Lovejoy, on The Problem of Time 
in Recent French Philosophy. These 
studies throw much light on the rela- 
tion of contemporary thinkers such 
as James,and Bergson, to earlier 
French thinkers such as Renouvier 
and Pillon. B. A. G. Fuller’s The 
Problem of Evil in Plotinus is valu- 
able both for exposition and for crit- 
icism. Somewhat outside the lines 
of technical philosophy, but not for 
that reason less valuable, is the re- 
cent book of H. O. Taylor, entitled 
The Medieval Mind: A History of 
the Development of Thought and 
Emotion in the Middle Ages. This 
book offers an admirable account of 
the general and pervasive ideas that 
appeared in the life, common belief, 
and art of the Middle Ages, as well 
as in its philosophy. In England 
there has appeared an account of 
English Philosophers and Schools of 
Philosophy, from Bacon to our own 
day, by J. Seth. But for the most 
part historical work in England has 
been confined to translating and edit- 
ing. Boutroux’s studies of Socrates, 


| Aristotle, Béhme, Descartes and Kant, 


have been translated from the 
French. There are new translations 
of Hegel (Hegel’s Doctrine of For- 
mal Logic, by H. S. Macran) and of 
Descartes (Vol. I of his General 
Works, by E. S. Haldane and G. R. 
T. Ross). It is interesting to note 
the appearance of a three-volume Eng- 
lish edition of Rosmini’s Theodicy, 
or Essays on Divine Providence, 
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ANATOMY AND SURGERY 
Aprian VY. 8. LAMBERT 


Anatomy.—In Anatomy during 
1912 the most notable advances have 
been dependent on the new and im- 
proved methods of growing living tis- 
sues in vitro, by the method devised 
by Harrison of New Haven and de- 
veloped by Carrel (see also Physiol- 
ogy and Pharmacology, infra). 

In the fluid element of the blood, 
the plasma, freed from all cellular 
elements, are placed pieces of living 
tissue, the entire culture being kept 
at normal body temperature. The 
growth of the tissue can be watched 
under a microscope. Whipple and 
MeWhorter in New York have been 
able to watch the growth and de- 
velopment of the chick. They take 
the germinal area in the egg and 
place it in the plasma of chicken’s 
blood. This is then kept in a cham- 
ber heated to the temperature nor- 
mal for the chicken. The germinal 
area develops and the young embryo 
ean be seen to undergo the successive 
ehanges consequent to its growth. 
These changes have been followed in 
embryos of six somites, or about 
30 hours old, up to those of so many 
somites that it is impossible to count 
them. The development of the heart 
and the circulation has been studied 
especially. The heart has been fol- 
lowed from its earliest state, when 
it is a non-contracting single straight 
tube, through the different stages 
during which it becomes a tube bent 


-. upon itself and finally a many cham- 


bered organ. 

The time at which the heart com- 
mences to pulsate has been deter- 
mined at about the thirty-third hour 
of incubation in an embryo of 10 
to 12 somites. This occurs several 
hours before the circulation of the 


blood has become established, which 
does not occur until the thirty-sev- 
enth hour in an embryo of 14 to 16 
somites. The blood is formed in iso- 
lated areas, known as blood islands, 
and the blood vessels develop as de- 
tached tubes which later break into 
one another to form the complicated 
anastomosing system as found in the 
adult individual. During this period 
of observation the development of the 
central nervous system can be ob- 
served, and the successive changes 
from the primary neural groove into 
the primary vesicles of fore, mid, 
and hind brain watched. 

Surgery during the year 1912 made 
many notable advances along lines 
which have been in the experimental 
stage. The transplantation of living 
tissues from one part of the body to 
another has been perfected and given 
a practical application in various 
ways. Carrel reported, at the meet- 
ing of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, his results with the trans- 
plantation of organs and tissues. By 
means of an improved technique in 
the suture of the blood vessels he 
has been able to transplant organs, 
e. g., kidneys, from one animal to 
another. The transplanted organ 
will functionate for a time thereafter, 
but the permanency of the engrafted 
organ is not as lasting as was hoped 
for at first. A caleareous change 
takes place in it and it gradually 
loses its function. He has also been 
able to graft from: one animal on 
another legs, ears, and other peri- 
pheral parts. These have grown more 
successfully than the more delicate 
tissues, e. g., of the organs. The en- 
tire procedure is dependent for its 
success on a very rigid and perfect 
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technique and asepsis, as a minimum 
of infection will cause the death of 
the graft and so vitiate the result. 

Carrel in each instance has isolated 
the main arterial and venous supply 
to the graft, and by means of vessel 
suture has united them to the cut 
ends of similar vessels in the animal 
which is subsequently to nourish it. 
In this way the lumen of the vessels 
are reéstablished and blood is sup- 
plied directly to the graft. 

At the same meeting in Atlantic 
City, Dr. Murphy, of Chicago, showed 
eases in which he had successfully 
grafted bones and joints into human 
beings. This has been previously 
done with success by Lexer in Ger- 
many. These bone grafts differ es- 
sentially from the work of Carrel. 
There is no suture of blood vessels; 
the engrafted tissue is simply united 
to the healthy bone and acts as a 
scaffolding upon which the new bone 
thrown out in repair may grow to 
bridge over the gap and form a per- 
manent support. The procedure has 
been employed by many operators to 


stimulate the growth of bone in old 
ununited fractures and in reéstab- 
lishing mobility to stiffened joints. 

Albee in New York has devised a 
new operation by which he hopes to 
eure Pott’s disease, or tuberculosis 
of the spine. Here the morbid proc- 
ess is situated in great part’ in the 
interior portion or bodies of the 
vertebrae. These are slowly destroyed 
and become absorbed, and motion be- 
tween them and pressure on them are 
patent elements which favor their 
destruction and the formation of 
kyphosis or “humpback.” Albee, to 
prevent the action of these two forces, 
splits the spines of the diseased ver- 
tebrae longitudinally and inserts -be- 
tween them a piece of tibia. This 
he intends to act as a splint for the 
affected vertebrae and so prevent mo- 
tion and pressure between them. 
Hibbs of New York has devised an 
operation for the same purpose which 
consists in causing an ankylosis be- 
tween the transverse processes of the 
diseased vertebrae, and thus accom- 
plishes the same purpose. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND PHARMACOLOGY 


S. J. MELTZER 


Blood Clotting.—The coagulation or 
clotting of the shed blood is a very 
intricate process which has attracted 
a great deal of attention of physiolo- 
gists and was, during the year, the 
subject of many investigations. The 
elot consists essentially of fibrin, an 
insoluble protein, which does not ex- 
ist as such in the circulating blood. 
It is now generally assumed that 
three elements enter into the forma- 
tion of fibrin: fibrinogen, calcium, and 
thrombin; the latter is being consid- 
ered by many to be a fibrin ferment. 
Fibrinogen, a soluble protein, and cal- 
eium are present in the blood within 
the circulation; thrombin, however, 
exists in the circulating blood only 
in a precursory state, as prothrombin 
or thrombogen, and therefore some ad- 
ditional element has to enter into the 
eombination before fibrin can be 
formed. This element is furnished 
by the body cells. In mammals this 
factor is derived from the red blood 
corpuscles, which break down in con- 
siderable numbers soon after the 
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blood is shed, or rather from the dis- 
integrating blood platelets which ap- 
pear in very large numbers whenever 
red blood corpuscles break down. 
Animals lower than mammals do not 
possess blood platelets and clotting 
takes place only when the blood is 
permitted to come in contact with 
some of the body tissues. When, for 
instance, the blood of birds is per- 
mitted to flow from an artery through 
a clean cannula directly/into a clean 
receptacle, avoiding any contact with 
the tissues of the animal, the blood 
may remain fluid for a long time. It 
clots, however, as soon as some tissue 
or an extract of it is added. That 
element of the tissue is called “throm- 
boplastic substance,” or, as Howell 
ealls it, “thromboplastin.” In recent 
years, especially through the influence 
of the investigations of Morawitz and 
of Fuld and Spiro, the theory has 
been widely accepted that the action 
of thromboplastin is in the nature of 
a kinase, it activates the prothrom- 
bin of the blood into thrombin, and, 
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with Morawitz, the thromboplastic 
substance is frequently designated as 
“thrombokinase.” According to this 
theory, the blood within the normal 
circulation remains fluid because of 
the absence of the thrombokinase. 
When the blood is shed the disinte- 
grating blood platelets and the body 
tissue furnish this activator which 
converts the prothrombin into throm- 
bin and the process of fibrin forma- 
tion or clotting can take place. 

Howell, who with several pupilg, 
studied this problem and worked out 
methods for the better preparation of 
the various substances under consid- 
eration, brought forward during the ] 
year a new and interesting theory 
which he supported with careful 
quantitative experiments. According 
to this theory, the combination of 
fibrinogen, prothrombin and calcium, 
all of which are present in the circu- 
lating blood, is sufficient for the 
prompt formation of fibrin. The 
blood, however, remains fluid by the 
presence within the blood of another 
element. This element is antithrom- 
bin, which prevents the prothrombin 
from getting into combination with 
calcium and fibrinogen. -The throm- 
boplastic substance of the tissues con- 
tributes, however, to the formation of 
fibrin, by its ability to fix the anti- 
thrombin; it thus sets free the pro- 
thrombin which may now combine 
with calcium and fibrinogen to fibrin. 
It has been shown by other experi- 
menters that the mammalian blood 
contains antithrombin, but very little 
importance has been attached to it. 
Howell has shown that the blood of 
animals lower than mammals con- 
tains more of antithrombin than mam- 
malian blood. The same is true also 
of peptonized blood, that is, blood of 
mammals into the circulation of 
which Witte’s peptone has been in- 
jected with rapidity. By quantitative 
experimentation with the prepared 
constituents of the blood and tissues, 
as well as with hirudin, an anti-co- 
agulant prepared from the heads of 
leeches, Howell seems to have estab- 
lished his contention that the action 
of the thromboplastie substances con- 
sists in liberating the. prothrombin 
from the grip of antithrombin in 
a quantitative manner. References 
are: 


Hownut, W. H.—‘The Réle of Anti- 
thrombin and Thromboplastin (Throm- 
boplastie Substance) in the Coagulation 
of Blood.” (Amer. Jour. of Physiol., 
XXIX, 187, 1911-1912.) 

“Mhe Nature of Action of the Throm- 
boplastie (Zymoplastic) Substance of 
the Tissue.” (Ibid., XXXI, 1, 1912.) 

Crcit, H. L.—‘Note upon the Prep- 
aration of the Thromboplastic Sub- 
stance (Thromboplastin) from Tissues.” 
(Ibid., XXIX, 156, 1911-12.) 

Davis, Danreu.—'‘The Intravenous 
Injection of Thrombin.” (Jbid., p.160.) 

Baynn, JONDS, and’ SranHopn.—‘The 
Presence of Prothrombin and Thrombo- 
plastin in the Blood Platelets.”  (Jbid., 
XXX, 74, 1912.) 


Circulation—The conductive sys- 
tem has been the subject of several 
investigations. Moorhouse (Amer. 
Jour. of Physiol., XXX, 358, 1912) 
removed the sino-auricular node in 
suspended and perfused hearts of 
dogs and comes to the conclusion that 
the results of such experiments do not 
indicate the specificity of that tissue 
as regards the determination of the 
auricular rate—Sansun (ibid., p. 
421) stimulated the sino-auricular 
node of the hearts of dogs and cats 
and found, like Engelmann for frogs, 
that the compensatory pause follow- 
ing the auricular extra-systoles is 
much shorter than the one following 
the ventricular extra-systoles pro- 
duced by stimulation of the auricle. 
He found, however, that in mammals 
the ventricular compensatory pause is 
also slightly shorter than the sum of 
two pauses.—EHrlanger (ibid., p. 395) 
studied in beef hearts the irritability 
of the “Purkinje tissues” (which 
may include nervous tissue) in the 
left ventricle which is a continuation 
of the conductive bundle in the sep- 
tum, and found, in agreement with 
the supposition of Tawara, that the 
transmission of the stimulus is in 
this tissue rather more rapid than in 
the ordinary cardiac muscle tissue. 
He gives as his opinion that the As- 
Vs interval may be due to a latency 
occurring at some point of the tran- 
sition of one type of tissue to an- 
other.—Erlanger (Jowr. of Haper. 
Med., XVI, 452, 1912), also diseov- 
ered the important fact that stimula- 
tion of the sinus in mammals is ca- 
pable of abolishing auricular fibrilla- 
tion, and in conjunction with cardiac 
massage may restore to activity a 
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failing heart. By the aid of a special 
electrode he was successful in several 
experiments in bringing back to nor- 
mal life animals killed by chloroform 
or asphyxia. 

In turtle’s heart the vagus nerves 
do not innervate the ventricles and 
the action of the right vagus is ex- 
erted upon the right auricle, while 
that of the left depresses only the 
conductivity and the strength of the 
beats of the left auricle but not its 
rate. Garrey (Amer. Jour. of 
Physiol., XXX, 451, 1912) found that 
in artificial, partial block produced 
by compression, stimulation of the 
right vagus instead of causing a still 
greater reduction in the rate of the 
ventricular beats, may cause an ac- 
celeration, on account of the slowing 
of the auricular beats, which permits 
the summation of the weak impulses 
to become an effective beat. On the 
other hand, stimulation of the left 
vagus might cause a slowing of the 
ventricular beats or even a complete 
block by the depression of the strength 
of the left auricular beats.—The im- 
pulses in the segmented tubular heart 
of the Limulus (horseshoe crab) are 
conducted exclusively through nervous 
connections (neurogenic, Carlson) of 
which there are three, one in the mid- 
dle of the dorsum and one on each 
side. By means of various degrees of 
compression of these nerves Garrey 
(ibid., p. 283) found that lateral 
nerves exert a homolateral action, 
that is, after compressing a lateral 
nerve, only the part of the segment on 
the corresponding side becomes para- 
lyzed. This paralysis, however, is 
only temporary. The compression of 
the middle nerve affects the entire 
segment. The completeness of the 
block produced by any degree of com- 
pression depends upon the strength 
of the impulse in the main ganglion 
and the degree of irritability of the 
segmented tissues.—The difference in 
the action of both vagus nerves was 
observed by Cohn (Jowr. of Haper. 
Med., VI, 49, 1912) also in dogs. 
The hearts were perfused in situ. In 
general the right vagus affected more 
the auricles, and the left more the 
ventricles.—Observations made by 
Robinson and Draper (ibid., p. 14) 
upon children suffering from chronic 
heart disease in which the stimula- 


tion of the vagus nerves was caused 
by pressure led them to the conelu- 
sion that in some cases there is a 
definite difference between the action 
of the right and the left vagus. The 
control of the rate seemed to. pre- 
dominate in the right while the con- 
trol of the stimulus conduction from 
auricles to ventricles seemed to pre- 
dominate usually in the left vagus 
nerve.—Meek and LEyster (Amer, 
Jour. of Physiol., XXX, 1912) have 
established by means of a sensitive 
string galvanometer the correctness 
of the statement of Gaskell, doubted 
by many investigators, that stimula- 


[tion of the vagus is accompanied by a 


positive electrical variation in the 
heart of terrapins. In their experi- 
ments, too, the innervation of the 
vagus seems to be mostly homolateral. 
—Perfusion of the heart with sodium- 
chloride solutions abolishes the cardio- 
inhibitory effect upon the vagus. 
Hagan and Ormond (ibid., p. 105), 
who experimented upon terrapins’ 
hearts, and who state that in most 
eases the inhibitory fibers were found 
in the right vagus, found that the ad- 
dition of very small doses of calcium 
chloride causes a recovery of the in- 
hibitory action. The addition of po- 
tassium chloride alone causes no 
recovery, but its presence is capable 
of making a subminimal dose of cal- 
cium chloride effective. 

In the writings of Yandell Hender- 
son it was claimed that the auricle 
serves merely as a reservoir, its con- 
tractions exerting no influence what- 
soever upon the filling of the heart 
and indirectly upon the blood press- 
ure. Gesell (ibid., XXIX, 32, 1911- 
1912) says that the plethysmographic 
method employed by Henderson was 
not suitable for the accurate study of 
volume changes of the ventricles, for 
the reason that the movements of the 
base of the heart, its most capacious 
part, are not taken into account. A 
study of the problem by adequate 
methods has shown definitely that 
auricular contractions play an im- 
portant réle in determining the ven- 
tricular output. 

Sollmann and Pilcher (ibid. p. 
100) studied the action of the vaso- 
motor center by means of outflow 
from transferred isolated organs 
which had no other connections with 
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the body except by their nerves. A 
diminution of the outflow from the 
organ they took as evidence of a 
vasomotor constriction. They found 
that in asphyxia the outflow contin- 
ues to be restricted even after a de- 
cided fall of the blood pressure, in 
fact even for some time after death. 
They conclude that the CO, of the 
blood is the cause of the central vaso- 
motor constriction but that the sys- 
temic fall of blood pressure is due to 
eardiac failure.-—Sollmann and Brown 
(ibid., XXX, 88, 1912) observed that 
traction of the central end of the 
carotid artery causes invariably a 
marked fall in blood pressure. The 
fall is purely of cardiac origin, the 
afferent path is through the carotid 
plexus, while the efferent path has not 
been discovered in any of the cardiac 
nerves.—Lombard (ibid., XXIX, 335, 
1911-1912) found that by placing a 
drop of glycerine or of a transparent 
oil to the human skin, and examining 
it under a microscope in a strong 
light, a fine picture of the superficial 
blood vessels may be obtained. On the 
basis of this observation Lombard de- 
veloped methods by means of which 
he studied the disappearance of the 
blood from the visible capillaries 
under pressure and ascertained some 
new data regarding the capillary 
pressure. 

Cultivation of Tissues in Vitro— 
In the last few years a notable ad- 
vance has ben made in the cultivation 
of animal tissues in culture media 
outside of the animal body. The 
progress is coupled with the name of 
Alexis Carrel, whose work in con- 
junction with Burrows stimulated 
many investigators to activity in this 
new field. Our knowledge of the sub- 
ject is not older than about 15 years, 
which period may be divided in three 
stages: 

1. In 1897 Leo Loeb, an original in- 
vestigator of considerable merit, re- 
ported that he succeeded in cultivat- 
ing tissues outside of the body in 
coagulated blood serum or in agar. 
His work was.not appreciated and 
he published his results in a private 
pamphlet, with the result that it re- 
mained practically unknown. Not 
possessing the advantage of working 
in a regular laboratory he conceived 
the idea of using the animal as a 


thermostat. Accordingly he imbedded 
animal tissues in blocks of coagulated 
blood serum and of agar and buried 
these blocks in‘the subcutaneous tis- 
sues of animals. The results of these 
investigations were published in 1902 
in the Archiv fiir Entwickelungsme- 
chanik, a journal widely known 
among modern biologists. Some writ- 
ers on the subject of the cultivation 
of tissues i vitro, who are only fa- 
miliar with the last mentioned publi- 
cation of Loeb, point to it as evidence 
that this author cultivated tissues 
only within the body, which is a mis- 
apprehension of the facts in the case. 
It can be safely claimed that Loeb 
was the first investigator who con- 
ceived the ingenious plan of cultivat- 
ing tissues in media outside of the 
body. 

2. No further work was done on 
the subject until 1907, when Harri- 
son, a careful and resourceful biologi- 
eal investigator, began to study the 
problem of growth of nerve fibers. 
His chief object was to arrive at a 
decision between the theories of His 
and of Hensen; that is, whether the 
axis cylinder grows out and forward 
from the cell body, or develops locally 
from the nerve sheath. He studied 
the problem on undifferentiated em- 
bryonie tissue of the frog. At first, - 
perhaps following in the footsteps of 
Loeb, he imbedded the tissues in co- 
agulated blood in the subcutis of 
frogs. Later he imbedded the tissue 
in a hanging drop of lymph which 
coagulated. Harrison established 
that in a hanging drop of coagulated 
lymph undifferentiated tissues may 
live for a long time outside of the 
body and may differentiate into spe- 
cific tissues. He recognized that 
asepsis aS well as the solidity of the 
culture medium are indispensable re- 
quirements for the success of the 
method. It seems that Harrison es- 
tablished only the long preservation 
and the differentiation of embryonic 
tissues in external media; he has not 
observed, however, the development 
and growth of new cells in these arti- 
ficial media. 

3. The studies of Carrel on the na- 
ture of latent life, his work on trans- 
plantation and the use of tissues kept 
in cold storage, and especially his in- 
vestigations on regeneration of nerves, 
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made him induce the Rockefeller In- 
stitute to send his assistant, M. T. 
Burrows, in April, 1910, to Harrison 
for the purpose of studying the 
growth of tissues in artificial media. 
Burrows, while working under Harri- 
son, found that embryonic tissue of 
warm-blooded animals (chick) may 
also be made to grow in artificial 
media (see Anatomy and Surgery, 
supra) ; that blood plasma, which can 
be obtained in much larger quanti- 
ties than lymph, is a very suitable 
medium for such purposes, and that 
the growth of mesenchym tissue in 
the artificial media consists in the 
wandering out of preéxisting tissue 
cells which then multiply by mitotic 
division. On Burrows’ return to the 
Rockefeller Institute in the following 
September, Carrel in conjunction 
with him began to study the growth 
of tissues in vitro on a large scale. 
They developed a method of culture 
on a large plate which permits the 
growth of large quantities of tissue. 
They found that various tissues of 
adult mammals may also grow luxu- 
riously in artificial media, and that 
by transplantation from the primary 
culture the growth may continue 
through secondary and tertiary cul- 
tures. Later they found that diluted 
plasma is more favorable to the 
growth of new tissue than pure 
plasma. 

The work of Carrel and Burrows 
stimulated other laboratory workers 
to investigate the subject. Lambert 
and Hanes found, as did also Carrel 
and Burrows themselves, that the tis- 
sues of malignant neoplasms of ani- 
mals grow luxuriously in artificial 
media. The same authors discovered 
that tissues grow well also in media 
prepared from alien plasma. M. R. 
and W. H. Lewis found that embry- 
onic tissue may also grow in salt so- 
lutions. According to Harrison, it is 
the cover-glass slip which in fiuid 
media supports and guides the growth 
of the tissues. Carrel and Ingebrigt- 
sen found that the addition of foreign 
ted blood corpuscles to tissue-growing 
artificial media may give rise to the 
development of hemolysins in these 
media; in other words, the addition 
of an antigen may give rise to the de- 
velopment of antibodies in the arti- 
ficial culture media. By successive 


alternating changes from plasma to 
serum, by means of which an early 
onset of “senility” of the cultivated 
tissues was prevented, Carrel suc- 
ceeded in 1911 in making as many as 
18 transplantations and the culti- 
vated tissue lived 85 days; fragments 
of hearts pulsated rhythmically at 
the beginning of the third month of 
their life in vitro. In an apparatus 
which permitted the continuous sup- 
ply of fresh serum Burrows has stud- 
ied the growth and activity of pieces 
of hearts of chick-embryos of all ages 
and of newly hatched chickens. <Ac- 
tive growth and regular rhythm have 
been observed in these cultures for 30 
days. Pieces taken from the auricle 
beat more readily and in a more ac- 
celerated rhythm than those taken 
from the ventricle. Burrows points 
out that these observations support 
the myogenic theory of the origin of 
the heart beat. (See also Anatomy 
and Surgery, supra.) 

Adrenin Studies.—The striking ac- 
tions of extracts prepared from 
adrenal glands continue to attract 
the attention of many investigators. 
We shall preface the report by a 
brief remark on the nomenclature. 
There is an obvious necessity of dis- 
tinguishing by different designations 
the natural product of the adrenal 
glands and the commercial products 
prepared in various ways and put on 
the market under various names. 
Schiifer and his followers employ for 
the natural product the term “adre- 
nin.” In this country, however, ap- 
parently out of consideration for 
John Abel, who was the first one to 
prepare a practically pure crystal- 
line product and who named it “epi- 
nephrin,” this term is now generally 
employed to designate the adrenal ex- 
tract in general. The vast majority 
of the workers in this country employ 
in their investigations “adrenalin,” a 
product prepared according to the 
formula of Takamina. 

Adrenal extract causes an inhibi- 
tion of the peristaltic movements of 
the intestines. Cannon and Hoskins 
(Amer. Jour. of Physiol., XXIX, 274, 
1911-1912) employed this action for 
the estimation of the amount of 
adrenal secretion in the blood of cats. 
The blood was obtained by a catheter 
introduced through the femoral vein 
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and pushed into the interior vena 
cava until the lateral opening of the 
catheter was opposite or above the 
adrenal veins. They found that as- 
phyxia and sensory stimuli increase 
the adrenal secretion while hyper- 
pnea has no such effect.—Injections 
into animals of adrenal extracts 
cause glycosuria. Cannon, Shohl, 
and Wright (ibid., p. 280) found by 
the above mentioned method that cats, 
when excited by being tied on a 
holder, or caged, or being barked at 
by a dog, develop temporary glyco- 
suria, which Cannon designates as 
“emotional glycosuria.” When the 
adrenals are removed excitement 
fails to produce glycosuria.—Accord- 
ing to Langley and Dikinson, nicotin 
in smaller doses causes a stimulation 
of the sympathetic ganglia while 
larger doses paralyze them. Cannon, 
Aub, and Binger (Jour. of Pharmacol. 


-and Hxper. Therapeutics, III, 379, 


1911-1912) found that certain doses 
of nicotin, when injected into a cat, 
cause an increase of the adrenal secre- 
tion, as tested by the previously men- 
tioned method, which they explain by 
the assumption that the employed 
nicotin dose stimulated the sympa- 
thetic nerves which control the adre- 
nal secretionHoskins (Amer. Jour. 
of Physiol., XXIX, 363, 1911-1912) 
states that adrenalin in dilutions as 
great as 1 to 400 million is sufficient 
to cause a relaxation of the intestines, 
while still greater dilutions cause 
rather a perceptible increase of the 
tonus or of the peristaltic contrac- 
tions. 

The various effects of adrenal ex- 
tracts have been variously elaborated 
as methods for the discovery of the 
presence of adrenin in animal fluids, 
especially in the blood of patients 
suffering from diseases like nephritis 
or Graves’ disease. Stewart pointed 
out in an article published in the 
previous year that the use of one 
method alone necessarily leads to er- 
rors, and he has recommended the 


employment of two such methods 


which show opposite effects, for in- 
stance, strips of the uterus, the ac- 
tivity of which is increased by epi- 
nephrin, and of the intestines, the 
contractions of which are inhibited. 
Now he reports (Jour. of Exper. Med., 
XV, 547, 1912) the results of such a 
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study with these two methods. He 
could not establish the presence of 
adrenin in the blood of nephritics or 
of patients suffering from Graves’ dis- 
ease. In disagreement with some oth- 
er investigators he found no adrenin 
in the veins from the adrenals when 
these organs were not handled. Aft- 
er massage, however, or stimulation 
of the splanchnic nerves the pres- 
ence of adrenin in the blood from the 
adrenal veins could be established. 
Differing from Cannon, he could not 
find adrenin in the blood from the 
inferior vena cava. But Stewart 
studied it in dogs while Cannon’s ob- 
servations were made on cats. In the 
course of the year an important ob-. 
servation was made by O’Connor in 
the Pharmacological Laboratory of 
Heidelberg which invalidated many 
investigations which were carried out 
with blood serum. He found that in 
the process of clotting substances be- 
came liberated, and are present in the 
serum, which, in some respects, act 
like adrenal secretions. This, how- 
ever, does not apply to blood plasma, 
which acts in many respects different- 
ly from the serum. Stewart (ibdid., 
XVI, 502, 1912) in testing this point — 
on the two preparations which he 
employed in his investigations found 
that here serum and plasma act in an 
identical manner. 

Park (Jour. of Haper. Med., XVI, 
532, 1912) studied the relaxing action 
of epinephrin upon strips from the 
coronary arteries of the heart of the 
ox and worked it out as a testing 
method.—_Janeway and Park (ibid., 
p. 541) employed in their studies 
simultaneously strips from the caro- 
tid and the coronary arteries, the for- 
mer responding with a contraction 
and the latter with a relaxation to 
bathing with a solution containing 
adrenalin, thus complying with the 
requirement of Stewart to employ 
methods which have opposite effects. 
They found that defibrinated blood 
caused in both arteries similar effects, 
while with plasma the effect was op- 
posite. By using plasma of nephritis 
they could not discover the presence 
of epinephrin in the blood.—Ott and 
Scott (Jour. of Pharmacol. and Exper. 
Therapeutics, III, 625, 1912), using 
the method of Cannon, report that in- 
travenous injections of various glan- 
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dular extracts (thyroid, parathyroid, 
thymus, infundibulum, pineal, pan- 
ereas, ovarian, and orchitic extracts) 
increase the adrenal secretion. 

After the removal of the superior 
cervical sympathetic ganglion an in- 
jection of adrenalin causes a maxi- 
mal, long lasting dilatation of the 


pupil on the corresponding side 
(Meltzer and Auer). Joseph and 
Meltzer (Amer. Jour. of Physiol., 


XXIX, 1911-1912; Proc. of the Amer. 
Physiol. Soc., XXXIV) found now 
that stimulation of the peripheral 
end of a splanchiiic nerve causes a 
dilatation of the pupil on the side on 
which the mentioned ganglion has 
been removed—an evidence that the 
splanchnic nerve controls the adrenal 
secretion. 

Park (Jour. of Haper. Med., XVI, 
558, 1912) found that bathing of a 
ring cut out from a bronchus in a 
solution of adrenalin causes a relaxa- 
tion of that segment. 

Adrenal extract may be kept in 
blood and other animal fluids for a 
long time without losing its effects. 
Meltzer (Proc. of the Soc. for Exper. 
Biol. and Med., IX, 27, 1911-1912) 
found that human spinal fluid is 
capable of perceptibly reducing the 
effects of adrenalin—Auer and Melt- 
zer (ibid., p. 79) established that in- 
traspinal injection of adrenalin into 
monkeys causes a gradual but a high 
and sustained blood pressure definite- 
ly different in character from that 
obtained by intravenous as well as 
by subcutaneous injections. 

We may add here some observa- 
tions made on pituitrin, an extract 
from the infundibular portion of the 
hypophysis, which acts in most re- 
spects similarly to the adrenal ex- 
tract. Auer and Meltzer (ibid., p. 
100) found that after an intravenous 
injection of pituitrin stimulation of 
the depressor nerve loses temporarily 
its characteristic vasodilating effect. 
—Meltzer (ibid., p. 103) found that 
in ganglioectomized rabbits 
tions of pituitrin, in contrast to the 


- action of adrenalin, have no dilating 


effect upon the pupil. The pupil of 
the enucleated frog’s eye, however, re- 
sponds in most cases with dilatation 
to bathing with pituitrin. 
Gastro-intestinal Canal—According 
to Cannon. (Amer. Jour. of Physiol. 


injec- | 


XXIX, 238 and 251, 1911-1912) the 
antiperistaltic movements of the 
proximal part of the colon and the 
gastric peristalsis of the stomach are 
identical in so far as in either case 
no intense inhibition wave runs ahead 
of the wave of the contraction and 
both contractions are not affected by 
atropin. In either case the essential 
requirements for the occurrence of 
these rhythmical contractions are: a 
state of tonus of the neuromuscula- 
ture, an internal tension (increased 
intragastric and intracolonie pres- 
sure), and a tonically contracted, 
rhythmically pulsating ring of the 
viscus. In the colon this ring has a 
fixed point. In the stomach, at the 
beginning of the digestion, that ring 
has a changeable place in the fundus; 
later that pulsating ring is fixed at 
the site of the cardiac incisure. The 
refractory period is a factor in the 
rhythmicity of the pulsation—Ac- 
cording to Cannon (ibid., XXX, 114, 
1912) the entire gastro-intestinal - 
canal, i. e., esophagus, stomach, 
small intestines and colon, exhibit 
that which Bayliss and Starling 
termed as the law of the intestines, 
namely that a stimulation causes a 
contraction above and a relaxation 
below. This codrdinate response is 
under control of the plexus myenteri- 
cus and Cannon therefore designates 
it as ‘“Myenteric reflex.’ But the 
small intestines may, under certain 
conditions, and influences, exhibit 
also antiperistaltic movements. Fur- 
thermore, circular incisions which in- 
terfere with the myenteric reflex and 
which therefore abolish the peristal- 
tic movement, do not interfere with 
the segmentation. These localized 
contractions, as well as certain for- 
ward and backward movements which 
are not complicated by inhibition, de- 
pend, according to Cannon, upon local 
centers. He suggests for the normal 
peristaltic movement the term “dia- 
stalsis,’” while for movements in 
which the myenteric reflex has no 
share he suggests for the forward 
movement the term “katastalsis,” 
and for the backward movement “an- 
astalsis.” 

For the cardia, Kronecker and 
Meltzer showed a long time ago that 
during the act of swallowing the car- 
dia becomes inhibited and relaxes, 
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and that the relaxation increases 
with the rapid repetition of the acts 
of deglutition. Cannon and Lieb 
(ibid., XXIX, 267, 1911-1912) have 
shown now that this is true also for 
the fundus of the stomach.—By meas- 
uring the intragastric pressure in 
eats and in a human being they found 
that during repeated deglutitions the 
pressure may fall to zero—By intro- 
ducing a tube armed with a rubber 
balloon into the stomach of a human 
individual and connecting the tube 
with a registering apparatus, Cannon 
and Washburn (ibid., p. 436) have 
established that, coincident with hun- 
ger pangs, the stomach and the lower 
end of the esophagus show contrac- 
tions. They conclude that these con- 
tractions are the cause of the sensa- 
tion of hunger.—The often discussed 
problem whether pepsin and rennin 
are separate and distinct enzymes 
was studied by Burge (ibid., p. 330) 
by passing through a solution con- 
taining both enzymes a direct electric 
current of low amperage for 25 hours. 
He found that the solution lost its 
peptic power completely while the 
action of rennin remained apparently 
unchanged. 

Diverse Physiological and Pharma- 
cological Subjects.—In a study of the 
overpressure method used in intra- 
thoracic surgery, Auer and Meltzer 
(Jour. of Haper. Med., XIV, 569, 
1911) found, that, when both pleural 
cavities are wide open, the respira- 
tory function is accomplished only by 
the movements of air in the lower 
and posterior part of the lower lobes 
of the lungs which are in direct con- 
taet with the posterior part of the 
diaphragm; when these parts are de- 
tached from the diaphragm the ani- 
mal dies in a very short time. Un- 
der the overpressure method the res- 
piration is sustained only by a small 
fraction of the normal respiration. 

As the cause of the anaphylactic 
death in rabbits, Auer (ibid., p. 476) 
finds anatomical and _ functional 

changes in the heart—decrease in 
translucency, change in consistency, 
and rapid loss of irritability.—In 
studying the effect of lethal doses of 
digitalis preparations upon rabbits, 
Auer (Amer. Jour. of Physiol., 
XXIX, 1911-1912; Proc. of the Amer. 
Physiol, Soc., XVI) found that the 


heart shows anatomical and function- 
al changes similar to those which oe- 
eur in the anaphylactic death of these 
animals,—Abel and Macht (Jour. of 


‘Pharmacol. and Exper. Therapeutics, 


III, 319, 1911-1912) discovered the 
facts that the secretions of the paro- 
tid gland of a tropical toad (Bufo 
agua) contains two very active phar- 
macological principles. One is iden- 
tical with epinephrin, of which the 
‘crude venom contains nearly seven 
per cent. The other principle acts 
strongly on the heart, the cardio-in- 
hibitory center, and the musculature 
of the blood vessels. The authors 
named it “bufagin”; they class this 
drug with the most efficient members 
of the digitalis series.—Robertson and 
Burnett (ibid., p. 635) found that by 
repeated subcutaneous injections of 
sodium citrate, which is very toxic, 
rabbits acquire a degree of immunity 
to this salt, which they interpret as 
a tolerance to the deprivation of the 
tissue calcium. The authors further 
made some experiments which lead 
them to assume that the chief toxic 
action of the sodium citrate is upon 
the cerebellum.—tIn experiments with 
intravenous irrigations of the gas- 
trocnemius of the frog with M/8 so- 
lutions of sodium chloride and cal- 
cium chloride, Joseph and Meltzer 
(Amer. Jowr. of Physiol., XXIX, 1, 
1911-1912) found that the paralysis 
of the motor nerve endings which fol- 
lows the prolonged irrigation with 
sodium chloride is rapidly restored 
by a subsequent irrigation with a 
very small dose of calcium chloride. 
On the other hand, the similar paral- 
ysis which follows the primary irri- 
gation with calcium chloride can also 
be rapidly restored by a subsequent - 
irrigation with a small dose of so- 
dium chloride. It cannot, therefore, 
be said, as was claimed by two con- 
tending schools (Howell and Loeb), 
that sodium decreases and calcium in- 
creases, or, on the contrary, sodium 
increases and calcium decreases, the 
irritability; both ions are apparently 
simply mutually corrective to an ab- 
normal increase of their respective ef- 
fects.—Iodosobenzoate and iodoxyben- 
zoate readily give up oxygen and 
are probably capable of oxidizing the 
cells. Loevenhart and Grove (Jour. 
of Pharmacol. and Baper. Therapeu- 
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tics, III, 101, 1911-1912) studied the 
pharmacological action of the soluble 
sodium salts by intravenous injec- 
tions. Sodium iodosobenzoate is 
somewhat more active than iodoxy- 
benzoate salt. Their effect is upon 
the centers of the medulla oblongata. 
They cause a fall of blood pressure 
and apnea; the cardio-inhibitory cen- 
ter is not affected.—Hydrocyanic acid 
is known to be poisonous by the de- 
pression of the oxidation of the cells. 
On the basis that sodium iodosoben- 
zoate gives up readily oxygen to the 
cells, Loevenhart and Grove (ibid., p. 
131) administered to rabbits both 
drugs similtaneously, and have estab- 
lished that a definite antagonism ex- 
ists between hydrocyanie acid and 
sodium iodosobenzoate with regard to 
the respiratory center. 

Barbour and ‘Abel reported that 
acid fuchsin, which is hardly toxic 
for the frog, causes convulsions even 
in small doses in animals whose an- 
terior part of the brain has been pre- 
viously removed. Joseph and Meltzer 
(ibid., p. 183) found that a similar 
effect is produced by cardioectomy. 
Here very small doses produce in a 
short time characteristic convulsions. 
—Hanzlik (ibid., p. 387) studied the 
absorption of sodium iodide from the 
gastro-intestinal canal of animals. 
The absorption from the small intes- 
tines is better than from the stomach 
and colon. The main part is ab- 
sorbed in the first 10 minutes; 25 to 
50 per cent. remains unabsorbed; the 
extent of surface does not influence 
the percentage of absorption, and 


only such a® high concentration as 
10 per cent. increases the absorption. 
Intravenous injections of sodium 
iodide exert no influence upon the 
degree of absorption of that salt from 
the intestines. An interesting fact 
is the observation that the absorption 
of sodium iodide from the intestines 
is restricted by the presence of so- 
dium chloride in the same loop of 
the intestines, or even when the loops 
had temporarily had sodium chloride 
previous to the introduction of the 
solution sodium iodide.—In a series of 
experiments by Eggleston and Hatcher 
(ibid., p. 551) it was established 
that apomorphine brings on vom- 
iting by intramuscular and intrave- 
nous injections with much smaller 
doses than such as are effective 
by the administration through the 
stomach; that, when administered 
paraentrally the vomitus contains 
nothing of the drug, and that after 
removal of the entire gastro-intesti- 
nal canal and after cocainizing 
cesophagus and pharynx, the intra- 
muscular injection of apomorphin 
still brings on all the vomiting move- 
ments. This proves that apomorphin 
brings on vomiting by direct stimula- 
tion of the central vomiting mechan- 
ism. 

The same authors (Proc. of thé 
Soc. for Haper. Biol. and Med., IX, 
81, 1912) employed the method of 
evisceration in studying the action of 
digitalis and found that in 50 per 
cent. of their experiments this drug 
produced vomiting movements in 
eviscerated animals. 


PATHOLOGY AND MEDICINE 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT 


Life and Growth of Animal Tissue 
Outside the Body.—Undoubtedly the 
most important discovery or research 
of the year has been that of Alexis 
Carrel, the details of whose work are 
discussed elsewhere in the Yrar Book 
(see Physiology and Pharmacology, 
supra). As indicative of the present 
tendency of medical research, it 
should be noted that the contribution 
of Carrel is essentially biological and 
physiological, that the methods of his 
research were surgical, and that, as 
to result, there is no branch of the 
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medical sciences which is not broad- 
ened and advanced by these remarka- 
ble studies, which have followed one 
after the other in a most simple and 
logical way until the most recent and 
almost revolutionary discoveries have 
been announced and verified. Hence 
it is that no adequate summary of 
the chief advances in medicine and 
pathology can be made for 1912 with- 
out acknowledging the value of Car- 
rel’s work in extending to a consid- 
erable degree the future possibilities 
of medicine. 
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Infantile Paralysis—There has 
been no one disease condition in 
which greater or more important ad- 
vance has been made during the past 
five years than in the study of in- 
fantile paralysis or acute poliomye- 
litis. Up to relatively recent times, 
the condition was scarcely recognized 
as an acute general febrile disorder 
and cases were usually diagnosed only 
when, after a short period of more or 
less malaise and fever, a clild was 
suddenly found to be paralyzed. The 
epidemic character of the disease was 
in question and its infectious nature 
suspected only by a few. Most para- 
lytic conditions resulting from it 
were attributed to injuries received 
at play or from careless nursemaids. 

The disease appears both in spo- 
radic or isolated cases and in an epi- 
demic form. It is most frequent in 
children of between one and three 
years, but may occur at any age. It 
has been found rather more frequent- 
ly in boys than in girls, but the influ- 
ence of sex is not marked. It occurs 
mostly in the warmer months, but 
sporadic cases may develop at any 
time. The disease is usually intro- 
duced by an incubation period of 
from five to ten days, during which 
time the patient may complain of in- 
definite pains in the arms, legs, and 
back. The child is commonly tired 
and listless, disinclined to eat, and 
more or less headache is present. In 
some, especially sporadic, cases, no 
prodromal stage is present and the 
child goes to bed apparently well to 
wake in the morning with the fully 
developed disease. 

Fever, with the usual accompany- 
ing symptoms of rapid pulse, exhaus- 
tion, and more or less mental disturb- 
ance, inaugurates the acute stage of 
the disease. At this time the disease 
picture is so nearly like the onset of 
the ordinary infectious diseases that 
the diagnosis is not usually made un- 
til sooner or later paralysis appears. 
The distribution of the paralysis is 

characterized by its irregularity. For 
example, a leg and arm of opposite 
sides may be found paralyzed, or per- 
haps both legs or both arms, a group 
of abdominal muscles, or the entire 
body up to the neck. The character 
and distribution of these paralytic 
symptoms indicate at once to the 


physician that the seat of the disease 
process is in the gray matter of the 
spinal cord. 

During the next few days the tem- 
perature usually begins to decline 
and the other symptoms of infection | 
also disappear. The paralysis as a 
rule either remains stationary or 
spreads upward, involving perhaps 
the muscles of the neck and head. A 
further extension may cause paralysis 
of the respiratory centers and those 
of cardiac control, in which ¢ase 
death commonly soon follows, though 
not infrequently from some intereur- 
rent terminal infection, such as a 
pneumonia. 

In any case rapid atrophy of the 
diseased muscles takes place; except 
for this or for secondary disease con- 
ditions which may now appear, little 
change takes place until after two or 
three weeks, when a slow improve- 
ment of the degree and extent of the 
paralysis appears in favorable cases. 
The grade to which this takes place 
is very variable; at times almost 
complete restitution of muscle con- 
trol and growth occurs, but more com- 
monly a degree of paralysis persists 
which requires the most painstaking 
and persistent of skilled attention 
long continued to relieve or cure. 

For years this paralysis has been 
mostly attributed to falls incurred 
through negligent nurses or to the 
other injuries incident to childhood, 
and the physician was not consulted 
until the paralysis and atrophy of 
the muscles had become well ad- 
vanced. Hospitals for nervous dis- 
eases and for deformities have for 
years been crowded with the late re- 
sults of the disease, which has caused 
a large percentage of chronic cripples. 
Usually these patients came so late 
under medical care that very little 
could be done to mitigate the results, 
though Sayre, Gibney, Frauenthal, 
and others, notably in this country, 
have accomplished a great deal in the 
way of massage and muscle and nerve 
training through various gymnastic 
methods, which, applied in the early 
stages of the paralysis, now result in 
almost miraculous cures. 

The epidemic type of the disease 
sometimes seen and its character of © 
onset indicate the probable infectious 
nature of the disease. Wickham in 
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1905 was the first to emphasize these 
phases of the disease, but no positive 
pathological or bacteriological evi- 
dence could be found to prove its in- 
fectious nature, though the increasing 
prevalence of the disease and the 
widespread interest in it caused very 
careful study by all observers. 

Finally Landsteiner and Pepper in 
1909 were able to reproduce the dis- 
ease in monkeys by the inoculation 
of material taken from the diseased 
nervous tissues of patients dead of 
the disease. This important observa- 
tion was promptly corroborated by 
Flexner and Lewis and by Strauss 
and Huntoon in America. Study of 
the virus thus obtained showed that 
it could be perpetuated and _ trans- 
mitted indefinitely from monkey to 
monkey and has apparently ruled out 
the possibility of, bacteriologie etiol- 
ogy. The causative agent or virus is 
a highly resistant, viable but unknown 
substance which is capable of passing 
through the pores of a porcelain fil- 
ter; it thus belongs to the ultrami- 
croscopic organisms and probably to 
the lowest forms of animal life. The 
virus may be weakened or attenuated 
very much, as is the case with that 
of rabies, and, as also in rabies, arti- 
ficial immunity may be at least par- 
tially produced by the injection of as- 
eending strengths of the attenuated 
virus. As yet this attenuated virus 
has been unable to check the progress 
of the disease in infected children. 

The study of the disease now chiefly 
shifted to investigations as to the 
manner in which it is transmitted. 
Unlike most infections this disease is 
apparently not intimately associated 
with unhygienic surroundings and 
filth. It occurs extensively in healthy 
country places and spreads, especial- 
ly after fairs and rural gatherings of 
like nature, quite as frequently 
among cleanly people as otherwise. 
The disease is clearly not highly in- 
fectious notwithstanding its definite 
epidemic character, and ward, hos- 
pital or even house epidemics are not 
usual. 

The first important light shed in 
this direction was due to the studies 
of Osgood and Lucas, who found an 
active virus in the nasopharyngeal 
membrane of a monkey which had re- 
cently recovered from the disease 
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Flexner 
and Clark seven days later reported 
that they were able to immunize mon- 
keys against the disease by the intro- 
duction of a drug into the cerebro- 


(published Feb. 18, 1911). 


spinal fluid. Researches along this 
line now bid fair to result in the final 
discovery of a method which will 
eventually place early cases of the 
disease under reasonable medical con- 
trol. 

Further researches have tended to 
substantiate the conclusion that the 
disease is chiefly if not exclusively in- 
oculated in nature through the naso- 
pharyngeal mucous membrane. Hill, 
Neustaedter, and Thro have produced 
evidence that the disease may be 
transmitted through dust collected in 
rooms tenanted by patients ill with 
the acute types of the disease. 

Flexner and Clark in October, 
1912, have further shown that the in- 
fection passes from the nasal mucous 
membrane to the olfactory lobes of 
the brain, whence it doubtless extends 
to the spinal cord, for which the virus 
appears to possess a strong affinity, 
although the brain itself is also oe- 
easionally diseased. 

Extensive clinical studies of the 
disease in its acute and epidemic 
phases have been made, notably by 
the Massachusetts State Board of 
Health, by members of the clinical 
staff of the Rockefeller Institute, and 
by many other institutions and pri- 
vate investigators. The management 
and cure of the resulting paralysis 
and atrophies also have been greatly 
advanced, notably by the methods in- 
troduced at the Hospital for Deformi- 
ties and Joint Diseases in New York 
City. 

Finally, as the most recent contri- 
bution to this important study, Rose- 
nau has shown that the ordinary 
stable fly (Stomaz calcitrans) is ca- 
pable of acting as an intermediary or 
transmitting agent, and he has been 
able to transfer the disease from 
monkey to monkey by the agency of 
this fly. Rosenau’s communication 
was published Oct. 12, 1912, and on 
Oct. 25, 1912, Anderson and Frost 
corroborated his results by allowing 
stable flies which had first been per- 
mitted to bite monkeys infected by 
experimental intracerebral inoculation 
to bite normal animals, all of whom _ 


subsequently developed typical polio- 
myelitis anterior. The identity of 
the infection and its method of trans- 
mission was finally demonstrated be- 
yond question by inducing the dis- 
ease in a third set of animals by the 
intracerebral inoculation of virus 
taken from an animal infected by the 
fly bites. 

Although the ultimate cause of the 
disease is as yet unknown we may 
summarize our present knowledge of 
the subject as follows: 


Epidemic poliomyelitis is a human- 
borne, contagious affection, the portal 
of entry for the virus of which is the 
upper respiratory tract, in particular 
the nasopharyngeal mucous membrane. 
The infection can be carried and im- 
planted both by active and passive car- 
riers; being resistant and having access 
to external nature with mucous secre- 
tions, it can become attached to dead 
objects, bedding, clothing, etc., and to 
domestic pets and domestic insects 
(fly) ; and it can be ground into dust 
and conceivably be disseminated by the 
wind. (Adapted from Peabody, Draper, 
~ and Dochez.) 


The disease may be directly trans- 
mitted in monkeys, and probably also 
in man, through the bites of at least 
one variety of fly. 

Artificial immunity in animals can 
be produced. Methods of treatment 
in man bid fair to meet with eventual 
success. 

Experimental Typhoid Fever.—aAl- 
though it is universally admitted that 
the bacillus of Eberth is the sole and 
specific cause of typhoid fever, abso- 
lute experimental evidence has been 
wanting, since in the experimentally 
infected animals a ‘septicemia only 
has been reproduced which clinically 
and anatomically in no way resembled 
human typhoid, although the serum 
reactions justified the conclusion that 
it was a truly similar state. 

Metchnikoff and Besredka have re- 
cently conducted most conclusive ex- 
periments which appear definitely to 
settle this point. For their purposes 
they have utilized as experimental 
animals that species most closely re- 
sembling man genitically and zoélog- 
ically, the anthropoid apes. Instead 
of introducing their experiments in a 
preconceived way, that is, by inocula- 
tions with pure cultures of the ty- 
phoid bacillus, they first utilized the 
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stools of typhoid patients, as sup- 
posedly naturally occurs in this dis- 
ease in human instances. With this- 
as an infecting medium they were 
able to produce in chimpanzees a, clin- 
ical and pathological picture practi- 
cally identical with human typhoid 
fever, especially resembling the torms 
of the disease seen in children. The 
experiments were then reproduced, 
using pure cultures of first the hu- 
man and then the simian typhoid, 
with uniformly successful and identi- 
cal results in clinical signs, and 
symptoms, pathological changes, and 
serum reactions. Actual ulceration 
of Peyer’s patches was not obtained, 
however, although marked inflamma- 
tion of these bodies was. 

Attempts to induce the disease in 
lower simians by transference of the 
infection through the apes met with: 
uniform failure; Metchnikoff and 
Besredka conclude that experimental 
typhoid fever can be produced only in 
the higher apes and only by means of 
intestinal infection. A most interest- 
ing observation incident to this re- 
search is that in the younger animals 
the disease picture most closely re- 
sembled that seen in children, while 
the form produced in older animals 
more closely resembled that familiar: 
to every physician in adult typhoid 
fever. 

A further important observation, : 
bearing on the probable ultimate 
value of vaccination in the prevention 
of typhoid fever in man, is that these 
investigators found vaccination en- 
tirely unable to protect the higher 
apes from typhoid thus induced, al- 
though it does protect the lower ex- 
perimental laboratory animals from 
typhoid bacillus septicemia produced 
by intraperitoneal inoculations. 

These experiments show most vivid- 
Jy the desirability of using for experi- 
mental purposes with human disease 
problems animals which as closely as 
possible approach man zodlogically. 
This fact seems to have been first 
fully appreciated by the French inves- 
tigators, particularly in their re- 
searches in syphilis. Unfortunately 
the great expense attendant on such 
experiments and the difficulty which’ 
exists in the procuring of these ani- 
mals obviate their use except under 
exceptional conditions. ; 
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Secondary Infections in Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis—It has been very gen- 
erally appreciated by physicians that 
the evidences of disease in pulmonary 
tuberculosis are not entirely and 
purely caused by the action of the tu- 
bercle bacillus, and it has been as- 
sumed that many of the signs and 
symptoms, as well as the complica- 
tions of the disease, are probably due 
to secondary infecting organisms. 
This is particularly true especially of 
the fever, the exhaustion, the meta- 
static distribution, amyloid degenera- 
tions, and many other manifestations 
of the disease. 

This assumption has in the past 
been variously disputed, the general 
consensus of opinion being in favor of 
this idea, but the older methods of 
bacterial examination of the blood in 
cases of pulmonary tuberculosis were 
so faulty that definitely conclusive 
facts could not be arrived at. Petit, 
however, utilizing the most recent 
and careful methods for the bacterial 
examination of the blood, shows that 
16 per cent. of the incipient cases of 
pulmonary tuberculosis, 45 per cent. 
of advanced, and 65 per cent. of the 
far advanced, cases show a mixed in- 
fection of the blood. This condition 
eannot fail to alter very materially 
the clinical course or picture of the 
disease, it renders prognosis more un- 
eertain and serious, and makes much 
less probable of success attempts to 
cure by specific medication aimed at 
the tubercle bacillus solely. Some of 
the secondary infecting organisms, 
notably the pneumococcus and the 
streptococcus, cause in themselves 
and by themselves alone a much more 
rapidly fatal disease than any purely 
tubercular infection. 

The importance of secondary ter- 
minal infections in tuberculosis has 
been fully appreciated, but the discov- 
ery that a general septicemia exists 
in the average case is, to say the 
least, disquieting. 

The Etiology and Transmission of 
Measles.—Much speculation has long 
existed as to the causative agent of 
measles and the methods by which the 
disease is transmitted. Although one 


of the most familiar of the infectious | 


diseases, up to very recently little has 


Anderson and Goldberger, of the 
U. S. Public Health Service, have re- 
cently taken up this problem and in a 
series of three papers have brought 
forward much material that is new 
and most clarifying in regard to this 
familiar disease. First, they have 
been able to reproduce the disease in 
the Rhesus monkey by the injection 
of blood taken from cases of human 
measles. Failure on the part of 
previous experimenters to infect 
either this animal or those others usu- 
ally employed in animal experimen- 
tation is accounted for by these au- 
thors by the fact that they find that 
the blood in measles apparently con- 
tains the infecting virus for only a 
short period, beginning, according to 
their experiments, only several hours 
before and remaining about 24 hours 
after the appearance of the typical 
rash. After this short period the in- 
fectiousness of the blood, at least for 
the Rhesus monkey, progressively and 
rapidly declines. 

These investigators also show that 
in many cases the infective virus is 
capable of passing through the pores 
of the Bergfeldt filter and is thus 
ultramicroscopic in nature. The virus 
resists drying for 24 hours but the 
infectivity of defibrinated blood is de- 
stroyed by heating to 55 deg. C. for 
15 minutes, but defibrinated blood 
frozen for 24 hours is still infectious 
at the end of that period. They have 
been able to transmit the disease from 
monkey to monkey, by simply expos- 
ing well animals in the same cage 
with those sick from the disease. and 
in this way they find that the period 
of incubation is not less than five nor 
more than 11 days, thus correspond- 
ing quite closely with the probable 
periods of incubation in man. 

In the course of the same researches 
they have established the extremely 
important fact that the nasal and - 
buccal secretions of infected humans 
are infective when injected into mon- 
keys within 48 hours after the ap- 
pearance of the eruption. There is, 
however, a rapid deterioration in the 
virility of the virus in these media 
after this period. This indicates ap- 
parently that a case becomes free 
from the danger of communication of 


been disclosed in regard to these two| the disease relatively early in con- 


very essential questions. 


valescence. Hence, it would appear 
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from these studies that the period of 
quarantine. in measles might be safely 
reduced to two weeks or even less. 


_ Another very important point demon- 


strated by these students is that the 
scales of the skin are not infectious, 
in so far as experimentation on the 
Rhesus monkey is concerned. Taken 
together the experiments of Anderson 
and Goldberger have done more to 
clear up the question of measles than 
all that has previously been done for 
centuries. 

Lucas and Prizer (Jowrnal of Med- 
teal Research, April, 1912) have cor- 
roborated fully this work with mea- 
sles and have made, among other val- 
uable contributions, the extremely im- 
portant one of closely reproducing in 
their experimental animals the clini- 
eal picture of the disease as it occurs 
in man, even to the production of the 
rash and of Koplik’s spots. 

Although to a certain extent these 
researches are disappointing, in that 
the ultimate etiological organism has 
not been identified, from a practical 
or clinical standpoint this is now of 
subordinate importance since the 
main facts in regard to the trans- 
mission have been finally cleared up. 

A Specific Method for the Treat- 
ment of Cancer.—One of the notable 
discoveries of the year has been in 
the nature of a corroboration of the 
work of Ehrlich in his synthetic 
building of salvarsan. Wassermann, 
now associated in his researches with 
Ehrlich, has been able to construct a 
chemical dye stuff which, when in- 
jected into the circulation of mice 
suffering from cancer, selects out and 
destroys the cancerous tissue without 
either killing the animal or causing 
local death of other tissues. Al- 
though it is a very far cry from the 
demonstration that this is possible in 
mice, among which, as has been shown 
by Levin and others, a strong natural 
tendeney exists toward the auto- 
matic cure of cancer, and the treat- 
ment of this tumor in man, this dem- 
- onstration indicates another avenue 
for research along which hopeful re- 
sults may be reasonably expected in 
the future, 

Aside from this demonstration, 
which can be considered only as 
chiefly confirmatory of the theory 
propounded by Ehrlich, little of a 


startling nature concerning cancer has 
been produced within the past year. 
Nevertheless, the enormous number 
of careful records, and the numerous 
experiments which are now being con- 
ducted in every laboratory and clinic 
have caused a diffusion of a knowl- 
edge of cancer among the profession, 
which is producing good results in 
every branch of medical work. That 
cancer occasionally cures itself in 
man, as has long been recognized to 
be the case in experimental animals, 
is now universally admitted. As a 
natural deduction from this fact 
many attempts are being made to 
cure the disease by artificially simu- 
lating nature’s supposed method. In- 
jections of tissue or serum from suit- 
able resistant cases are introduced 
into those suffering from active forms 
of the disease. These experiments, 
which began originally some years 
ago, may now be judged and weighed 
in an unbiased scientific way. That 
such methods have relieved suffering, 
prolonged life in many instances, and 
perhaps resulted. in actual cureina 
few cases is now a matter beyond dis- 
pute. Much more may justly be ex- 
pected from a continuation of these 
studies and experiments, with the 
great advantages now offered the pro- 
fession by such institutions as the 
Crocker Institute, the newly founded 
Singer Institute of Paris, and the re- 
cently established Wolf fund for can- 
cer research in Montefiore Home. 
The cancer problem is understood as 
never before, cures are being effected, 
and it is reasonable to expect that 
rapid strides will be made in the fu- 
ture. Nevertheless it is still im- 
portant for the layman to appreciate 
that early and correct surgical treat- 
ment still insures the greatest safety 
to sufferers from this scourge and 
that under this treatment complete 
cure is not only possible but very fre- 
quent. 

Syphilis—Somewhat similar but 
vastly more successful conditions ob- ~ 
tain in regard to syphilis. A well 
known syphilographer has recently 
stated that everything written in re- 
gard to syphilis over seven years ago 
is now valueless. This is a result of 
the discovery of the specific cause of 
the infection, the inoculation experi- 
ments of the French school on apes, 
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the demonstration of the Wassermann 
reaction and its derivations, the 
growth of the specific organism on 
artificial media, and the modern meth- 
ods of treatment. 

There are probably few topics in 
medicine on which the general phys- 
ician is now better informed than on 
this subject of syphilis.. As a natural 
result of this study and research, re- 
ports of which have crowded the med- 
ical press for the past few years, 
diagnosis of the disease has become 
a matter of relative ease, even in such 
eases as before could be only sus- 
pected. This has resulted in the early 
application of appropriate treatment 
before serious change has developed 
in new cases and in the relief or cure 
of many conditions occurring late in 
the disease or as its result, previously 
almost hopeless. 

A further indéx of this great ac- 
tivity of study has been the raising 
of the disease from the status of a 
. purely venereal infection, to be men- 
tioned only in the clinie or laboratory 
and behind closed doors, to a great 
and important general endemic dis- 
ease, very frequently contracted in 
perfectly innocent ways, and a serious 
public menace which must be openly 
recognized, diagnosticated, and cured. 
It is no longer necessarily a term of 
obloquy, except as it is a reproach 
on the public which, in its ignorance, 
has so long combated proper hygienic 
control of an infection second in im- 
portance perhaps not even to tuber- 
culosis. 

The study of the past year has par- 
ticularly clarified our understanding 
of the treatment of this infection. 
It is now definitely recognized that 


many of the older methods of man- | 


agement are not superseded by the 
new, but that all act as adjuvants 
one to the other. While the brilliant 
results possible in some, but not all, 
cases with salvarsan are striking, 
they are but little more so than those 
reached for years by the discreet and 
intelligent use of older drugs, em- 
pirical in application perhaps, but 
as truly specific as the more recent 
products of the synthetic laboratory. 
Neo-salvarsan, a modification of the 
original drug, is being thoroughly 
tested and bids fair to be as efficient 
in treatment as the older form, while 


much easier to administer and per- 
haps less dangerous. The problem 
of syphilis is now well understood 
by the medical profession, the public 
is beginning to appreciate and to 
understand it, and the end of its al- 
most universal prevalence is in sight. 
Progress in Radiography.—Al- 
though the Roentgen ray is now an 
old story in medical progress, in no 
one year has a more wide and useful 
application of its principles been 
made than in 1912. In this respect 
the American medical profession has 
contributed more than its share. 
From being at first of only apparent 
utility in the study of the diseases 
of the bones, it is now utilized uni- 
versally and almost as a matter of 
hospital routine in the study of the 
disorders of the heart, lungs, and 
urinary tract, and, most recently, of 
the movements and conditions of the 
gastro-intestinal tract. As a result 
of data secured in this way our ideas 
of the physiology of the digestive 
channel, and even of its living anat- 
omy as regards position, have been 
radically changed. Disease conditions 
resulting in or caused by delayed or 
abnormal movements of the food 
through the stomach and intestine 
have been discovered, and in several 
instances satisfactory methods of 
cure have already been devised for 
conditions which a few months ago 
were unrecognized or generally un- 
acknowledged (see also Physiology 
and Pharmacology, supra). While 
great progress has been made in re- 
gard to the diagnosis of various dis- 
eases by means of the X-ray, it must 
be observed that an almost corre- 
sponding diminution in the use of 
this force as a curative agent has 
taken place. The same disinclination 
to use radium is also clearly appar- 
ent. Sober scientific analysis has 
failed, except in rare instances, to 
establish a great therapeutic use for 
radioactive substances in the cure of 
disease, while their dangerous effects 
have been perhaps overestimated. 
The Duodenal Tube.—During 1912. 
a much wider scope and a new im- 
petus have been given to the study 
and treatment of disorders of the 
upper digestive tract through the 
elaboration of the duodenal tube. By 
means of this ingenious instrument 
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it is now possible to ascertain defi- | 


nitely the physiological ‘as well as 
pathological processes taking place in 
the upper portion of the intestine, 
and especially as to the important 
and complex action of the pancreas. 
Disease conditions formerly difficult 
or impossible of diagnosis are now 
readily rendered definite, and proper 
methods of treatment are being elab- 
orated. Among the other benefits de- 
rived from. this simple device is the 
possibility of satisfactorily nourish- 
ing patients for indefinite’ periods 
in those disease conditions in which 
the stomach may not be used for 
this purpose. 

Brill’s Disease and Typhus Fever. 
—Several years ago Brill described 
an infectious disease, apparently not 
contagious, which occurs with con- 
siderable frequency in New York City, 
particularly, though not exclusively, 
among the Hebrew population. Cases 
to the number of 255 were observed 
by Brill, who tabulated them and 
analyzed the signs and symptoms in 
a most careful and scientific manner. 
Beginning with a prodromal period 
of a few days, the disease is intro- 
duced by an ascending fever which 
reaches its highest point at about 
the third or fourth day, when it 
remains at about 103 or 104 deg. 
After from 14 to 16 days, a rapid 
fall in temperature takes place and 
convalescence rapidly follows. <A 
very severe headache is commonly 
present at the onset, and at about 
the fifth or sixth day a characteristic 
skin rash appears, which persists 
until the temperature falls. There is 
very marked prostration and the 
patient has the appearance of being 
very gravely ill; the mortality rate, 
however, is very small, less than one 
per cent. 

Brill stated at the first that the 
disease was definitely distinguished 
from typhoid fever, with which it is 
most likely to be confused in this 
country, and from all other well de- 
_ fined contagious diseases, stating, 

‘however, that as a whole it most 
resembled typhus fever, but differed 
from this serious disease in the very 
important respects that it did not 
appear to be contagious and that 
deaths from it were very few. Noth- 


tive character, was discovered by 
Brill and his associates from a care- 
ful bacteriological and anatomical 
study of the single case which came 
to autopsy, nor were they able to 
transmit the disease to monkeys, even 
to such species are were known to 
be susceptible to typhus infection. 

Anderson and Goldberger, of the 
U. S. Publie Health Service, securing 
material from Brill and from other 
clinicians, were finally able to dem- 
onstrate that the blood, when inocu- 
lated into susceptible monkeys, caused 
these animals to become mildly ill 
with a febrile disease; after their re- 
covery they were found immune to 
inoculation with material from ani- 

mals which had been experimentally 
infected with Mexican or with true 
typhus fever. Although the symp- 
toms induced in experimental animals. 
in only a very distant and indifferent 
way resemble those of human typhus 
fever, there can no longer remain 
much doubt that Anderson and Gold- 
berger have shown Brill’s disease to 
be identical with, or grouped with, 
true typhus fever. 

Subsequent studies by various phys- 
icians familiar with the type of 
typhus fever prevalent, in Manchuria 
have apparently *shown that Brill’s 
disease is quite similar to Manchur- 
ian typhus. The result of these 
various studies has been that the 
current conception as to the universal 
gravity of typhus infection must be 
replaced by the acknowledgment that 
oceasionally it is but very mildly, if 
at all, contagious, and that it may 
appear in a form differing widely 
from that classically described in 
text-books. 
Board of Health now requires that 
Brill’s disease be reported as typhus 
fever, although its identification as 
such depends solely on serological re- 
actions. Brill’s clinical description 
and the experimental laboratory work 
of Anderson and Goldberger are cer- 
tainly to be classed as among the 
most complete and noteworthy con-- 
tributions to practical medical science 
of recent date. 

Transmission. of Disease Through 
Insect Hosts.—Researches of the past 


;few years have emphasized the im- 


portant rédle which insects play in 


ing characteristic, except of a nega-| the dissemination of infectious dis- 
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eases. 
this field was the demonstration that 
malaria is chiefly if not solely passed 
from individual to individual through 
the agency of a specific variety of 


Among the first discoveries in 


mosquito belonging to the genus 
Anopheles. This important discovery 
was made by Ross, though long sus- 
pected by many students of the dis- 
ease. <A little later it was shown 
that the common house fly is an im- 
portant agent in the dissemination 
of typhoid fever, Asiatic cholera, 
epidemic dysentery, bubonic plague 
and other infectious diseases, par- 
ticularly such as are chiefly inocu- 
lated through the gastro-intestinal 
tract. The serious import of this 
fact and especially its application in 
military hygiene, together with the 
proper methods for its control, were 
pointed out by Victor Vaughn in his 
report to the Surgeon-General. The 
memorable work of Walter Reed and 
his associates during and subsequent 
to the Spanish-American War showed 
the absolute dependence of yellow 
fever on inoculation by another mem- 
ber of the mosquito family, the 
Stegomyia fasciata. As a result of 
this investigation yellow fever is now 
readily subjugated and _ eradicated. 
Sleeping sickness is disseminated 
through the bite of the tsetse fly. 
It has recently been shown definitely 
that typhus fever is chiefly spread 
through the bite of the body louse, 
possible also by. a flea. Texas fever 
in cattle is spread by the bite of a 


tick and Rocky Mountain spotted | 
fever also by a tick. Bubonic plague ' 


is spread through the bite of insects 
harbored by various rodents, of 
which the rat is most frequent. 
Finally Rosenau and Anderson and 
Fuet have just shown that poliomye- 
litis may be transmitted through the 
bites of the ordinary stable fly (see 
“Infantile Paralysis,” supra), Nu- 
merous researches are now being con- 
ducted along these lines and there is 
no doubt that other disease condi- 
tions will also soon be included in 
this list. The great importance of 
these discoveries is well illustrated 
in the practical subjugation of yellow 
fever since its mode of transmission 
has been demonstrated. It is primar- 
ily essential that this factor be as- 
certained before any very considera- 


ble progress can be made in the at- 
tempt to conquer epidemic diseases. 
A thorough understanding of the 
method of transmission renders effi- 
cient quarantine relatively simple 
and much less of a burden on com- 
merce and the general public. 

Infection Carriers—It has been 
known for some time that typhoid 
fever and epidemic dysentery are fre- 
quently spread through the agency 
of individuals infected with the or- 
ganisms of these diseases, but not 
themselves sick, or not sufficiently so 
to cause them to be incapacitated 
for work or ordinary social life. Such 
persons are known as “carriers,” and 
their detection and management has 
become not only a medical but also 
a legal question of considerable diffi- 
culty. Bubonic plague is also spread 
by such means and during the past 
year the New York Quarantine Sta- 
tion has verified the fact that Asiatic 
cholera is doubtless often spread 
through this agency. 

The Influence of Alcoholism on 
Heredity.—The close connection which 
exists between many great social 
problems and medical research is well 
illustrated in the subject of alcohol- 
ism. It has long been suspected that 
alcoholism is and always has been 
a very important factor in the causa- 
tion of hereditary defects and pre- 
dispositions. Numerous sociological 
and medical studies have indicated a 
definite connection between alcoholism 
and many instances of mental and 
physical defects of offspring. The 
exact scientific relation which alco- 
holism bears, however, and the man- 
ner in which the taint is transmitted, 
as well as the probable nature of the 
inherited defect, have been largely a 
matter of surmise or of imperfect 
demonstration. There has been such 
a conflict of opinion on this subject 
and personal impressions have so 
tinectured these reports that absolute, 
impartial, scientific demonstration 
was imperatively necessary as a basis 
for future study of this very impor- 
tant subject. This has now been fur- 


nished by Stockard, working in the © 


anatomical laboratory of Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

This investigator, working with 
primarily healthy and fecund animals, 
has been able, by inducing artificial 
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alcoholism either on the male or fe- 
male side or on both, to produce at 
will defective offspring. The defects 
he shows are chiefly of the central 
nervous system, a finding quite in 
accord with the previous consensus 
of opinion of most students of this 
subject and also indicated, if not ac- 
tually proven, by previous experi- 
mental studies. Stockard, however, 
has not only demonstrated absolutely 


this point, but has brought out the 
highly important and new fact that 
temporary and acute alcoholism ex- 
isting at the moment of fecundation 
either in the male or female produces 
definite and almost certain defects in 
the offspring. Stockard’s work is of 
elemental importance; it both con- 
firms and demonstrates important 
facts which have been previously but 
opinions. 


MEDICAL EDUCATION 


ABRAHAM 


Institutions and Students.—Agen- 
cies interested in the improvement 
of medical education in the Unit- 
ed States have in recent years co- 
operated in the attainment of sev- 
eral definite ends, to wit: the elim- 
ination of the commercial or pro- 
prietary medical school, the elevation 
of the requirements for entrance upon 
medical education, improved equip- 
ment for the teaching of the labora- 
tory subjects, the establishment of 
more intimate and responsible rela- 
tions between hospitals and properly 
conducted medical schools, and the 
abolition of sectarian privileges. The 
introduction of these reforms inevit- 
ably results in the decrease of med- 
ical schools and in a decrease in at- 
tendance upon those that survive. 
In the year 1904 there were in the 
United States alone 166 schools of 
medicine, of which 133 were so-called 
regular schools, 19 homeopathic, 10 
eclectic, three physio-medical, and one 
nondescript; osteopathic schools are 
not reckoned in these totals. At pres- 
ent this total has decreased to 116, of 
which 100 are regular, 10 homeo- 
pathic, 6 eclectic. Medical college 
attendance reached its highest point 


In 1904, when 28,142 persons were 


engaged in the study of medicine in 
the United States. In the year 1911- 
12 the number decreased to 18,412. 
The number of graduates, which in 


- 1904 reached a total of 5,747, had 


fallen in 1912 to 4,483. 

Entrance Requirements.—T hirty 
medical schools now require for en- 
trance two or more years of work 
in a college of liberal arts, in addi- 
tion to a four-years’ high-school 
Fifteen more require, in 
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addition to a four-years’ high-school 
course, one year of college work in 
physics, chemistry and biology. The 
supply of more highly trained medi- 
eal graduates has increased so rapidly 
that ten of the state examining 
boards have already adopted pre- 
liminary requirements in advance of 
a four-years’ high-school education. 
It must be conceded, however, that 
the situation has hardly improved as 
much as‘ the foregoing statements 
would lead one to suppose; for to 
some extent the actual elevation in 
entrance requirements is less than 
the normal or apparent advance. 
Nevertheless, it may be asserted that 
applicants for admission to medical 
schools are nowadays submitted to 
increasingly severe scrutiny, and that 
in many institutions the advanced re- 
quirements are strictly administered. 

Facilities——In point of laboratory. 
equipment progress has in recent 
years been so marked that the better 
medical schools of the United States 
are now fairly well equipped for the 
teaching of the underlying medical 
sciences. The main effort of recent 
years has necessarily been in the di- 
rection of procuring better facilities 
for clinical teaching. In some cases 
this has been accomplished by con- 
tractual arrangements between local 
universities and privately endowed or 
even municipally conducted hospitals. 
The object of these arrangements is 
to place in the hands of university 
trustees the selection of the medical 
staff of the hospital in question, sub- 
ject, perhaps, to the approval of the 
hospital board, which would, under 
ordinary circumstances, follow as a 
matter of course. The hospital staff 
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thus selected is at one and the same 
time the teaching faculty of the uni- 
versity and the medical and surgical 
staff of the hospital. <A staff so 
selected enjoys a continuous service, 
is meant to be equally devoted to edu- 
ation and science, and thus to serve 
both the university and the hospital 
better than a staff selected on per- 
sonal grounds and enjoying only. brief 
terms of service, as has usually been 
the case. Arrangements of this type 
have recently been entered into by 
Harvard, Columbia, Cornell, and 
Washington Universities, with en- 
dowed hospitals in their respective 
cities, and by the University of To- 
ronto with the municipal hospital. 
The difficulties attending such co- 
operation, however, are occasionally 
so great that university hospitals 
owned and operated by the universi- 
ties have been projected. Such has 
recently been the case in Indiana and 
Minnesota. 

Medical Sects.—Coincidentally with 
the exercise of greater care in ad- 
mitting men to the practice of reg- 
ular medicine, sects have everywhere 
sprung up demanding for their ad- 
herents easier terms. The popularity 
of the medical sect is in no small 
measure to be thus accounted for. 
Medical educators, however, have in- 
sisted in late years that every can- 
didate for the right to practice, re- 
gardless of his therapeutic creed, 


should be required to reach the same | 


standard in respect to preliminary 
education and to submit to the same 
examinations in respect to such sub- 


jects as anatomy, physiology and 
pathology. Wherever this principle 
has been established medical sects 
have diminished in size and impor- 
tance. The highest number of homeo- 
pathic students was reached in 1900, 
when there were 413. In the year 
under review there were 185. The 
eclectic sect, numbering 221 students 
in 1890, had only 92 in 1912. The 
physio-medical sect, which was never 


numerically important, has now en- | 


tirely disappeared. 

Endowments.— Increased endow- 
ments have been not uncommon in 
recent years. The most notable of 
these in the year just passed is that 
of Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, which has just completed a mil- 
lion dollar fund for the endowment 
of its medical school. Smaller sums 
have been added to the resources of 
other institutions throughout the 
country. 

Bibliography.—The most reliable 
source of information regarding the 
details of current progress in medical 
education is the report annually is- 
sued by the Council on Medical Edu- 
cation of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation (535 Dearborn Avenue, Chi- 
eago). The subject is discussed also 
in the annual reports of Henry 8. 
Pritchett, President of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. See also Abraham Flexner, 
Medical Education in the United 
States and Canada (Carnegie Found- 
ation, Bulletin IV, 1910), and Medi- 


cal Education in Europe (Carnegie - 


| Foundation, Bulletin VI, 1912). 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND HYGIENE 


W. T. Srep@ewick 


General Sanitary Condition of the 
United States—No unusual plague 
or pestilence has prevailed through- 
out the United States, or any large 
section of it, since the epidemic of 
Asiatic cholera which affected some 
of the Gulf states in 1905, excepting 
bubonic plague, which invaded the 
United States for the first time at 
San Francisco in 1907 and soon after 
appeared also on the upper Pacific 
slope. Both of these epidemics were 
quickly controlled, chiefly through the 
good work of the U. 8. Publie Health 


and Marine Hospital Service, to 
which appeal for aid was taken with 
the happiest results by the state 
authorities concerned. Asiatic chol- 
era has not appeared in the United 
States during the year 1912, but bu- 
bonic plague probably still lingers 
among certain wild animals (rats 
and squirrels) on the Pacific slope 
and may at any time make its ap- 
pearance in other sections of the 
country. Its recent appearance in 
Porto Rico (see VIII, Porto Rico) 
caused much anxiety on the Atlantic 
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Slope, which, however, it has fortu- 
nately not invaded. 

Other epidemic diseases, puch as 
tuberculosis, typhoid fever, diph- 
theria, hookworm and pellagra; are 
unfortunately now thoroughly domes- 
ticated, and can be controlled, if at 
all, only by increased vigilance, while 
their extermination would appear to 
be a long way off. Of these, how- 
ever, no unusual outbreaks have re- 
cently occurred, while the number 
of deaths attributable to each is 
probably on the whole diminishing 
year by year. In short, the sanitary 
condition of the entire United States 
may be said to be improving, with 
a gradually diminishing death rate 
and more attention than ever before 
paid to water supply, sewerage, hous- 
ing, factory sanitation and nearly ey- 
ery branch of hygiene and sanitation. 

A Federal Public Health Service— 
Under the Constitution matters re- 
_ lating to public health are assigned 
chiefly to the several states. A Na- 
tional Board of Health existed for a 


time (1879-83), and did excellent 
work, especially in the direction 
of investigation, but it had but 


a short and unsatisfactory life. 
Since that time whatever work for 
public health has been undertaken by 
the federal government has been done 
by some one of the different Depart- 
ments, as, for example, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Treasury 
Department, etc. In the Treasury 
Department there has long existed a 
Bureau, known as the Marine Hos- 
pital Service. In 1902 the name of 
this Bureau was changed to the 
Public Health and Marine Hospital 


Service, a well appointed hygienic | 


laboratory was provided, and investi- 
gations bearing directly upon the 
general public health were begun. 
Under an Act approved August 14, 
1912, the name of this Bureau was 
further changed by the omission of 
the words “Marine Hospital,” so that 
it now stands as the “Public Health 
Service.” At the same time the 
powers of the Service were materially 
enlarged, so that we now have a 
federal public health service ‘both in 
name and in fact. The Act referred 
to is so fundamental and so brief 
that it deserves to be quoted nearly 
in full. It is provided: 
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That the Public Health and Marine- 
Hospital Service of the United States 
shall hereafter be known and desig- 
nated as the Public Health Service, and 
all laws pertaining to the Public Health 
and Marine-Hospital Service of the 
United States shall hereafter apply to 
the Public Health Service, and all reg- 
ulations now in force, made in accord- 
ance with law for the Public Health 
and Marine-Hospital Service of the 
United States, shall apply to and re- 
in force as regulations of and 
for the Public’ Health Service until 
changed or _ rescinded. The Public 
Health Service may study and investi- 
gate the diseases of man and conditions 
influencing the propagation and spread 
thereof, including sanitation and sew- 
age and the pollution either directly 
or indirectly of the navigable streams 
and lakes of the United States, and it 
may from time to time issue informa- 
tion in the form of publications for the 
use of the public. 

That beginning with the first day of 
October next after the passage of this 
act the salaries of the commissioned 
medical officers of the Public Health 
Service shall be at the following rates 
per annum: Surgeon-General, $6,000; 
Assistant Surgeon-General, $4,000; se- 
nior surgeon, of which there shall be 
ten in number, on active duty, $3,500; 
surgeon, $38,000; passed assistant sur- 
geon, $2,400; assistant surgeon, $2,000; 
and the said officers, excepting the Sur- 
geon-General, shall receive an addi- 
tional compensation of 10 per centum 
of the annual salary as above set forth 
for each five years’ service, but not to 
exceed in all 40 per centum; Provided, 
That the total salary, including the 
longevity increase, shall not exceed the 


following rates: Assistant Surgeon- 
General, $5,000; senior surgeon, $4,- 
500; surgeon, $4,000; Provided fur- 


ther, That there may be employed in 
the Public Health Service such help as 
may be provided for from time to time 
by Congress. 


This Act is full of promise for 
the future, since, taken together with 
the powers already pertaining to the 
Service, it enables the broadest inves- 
tigations to be made by well-paid of- 
ficers, and provides for the publica-- 
tion of sanitary information. 

State Boards of Health——These 
have long been of unequal excellence 
in respect not only to organization 
and powers, but also to efficiency, 
and of late some have displayed nota- 
ble energy, activity and usefulness. 
That of Virginia, for example, re- 


ates 


organized only a few years ago, has 
immediately taken a prominent posi- 
tion in respect to its general activi- 
ties,. and especially because of its 
popular publications, many of which 
have been found serviceable in other 
states. Much the same may be said 
of the Kansas state board, while that 
of New York is noteworthy especially 
for the excellence of the organization 
of its working staff. The activity of 
the Florida board also deserves men- 
tion, while the state boards of Cali- 
fornia and Louisiana have displayed 
originality as well as energy in pop- 
ular sanitary education by means of 
railway cars specially fitted up for 
the purpose, and sent all over the 
state as demonstrations accompanied 
by popular lecturers. The board of 
the state of Washington has done 
new work in the direction of camp 
sanitation, particularly in connection 
with railroad building and similar 
industrial enterprises, while that of 
Minnesota, has done particularly good 
jwork in epidemiology. The state of 
Pennsylvania is also to be commended 
/for supplying to its single commis- 
‘sioner, who, like the commissioner 
| of health of the state of New York, 
facts in place of a board of several 
members, appropriations for the ag- 
gressive work which he has done, par- 
ticularly in the direction of the pre- 
vention of the pollution of streams 
and in the control of tuberculosis. 
Perhaps no other board in the country 
has so rapidly changed from a con- 
dition of comparative inactivity with 
pitifully small annual appropriations 
to one of state-wide energy, with rela- 
tively large appropriations. 
Inasmuch, however, as most of the 
police powers required for the pro- 
tection of the public health reside 
under the constitution in state and 
local boards, much more might be 
done in most states than’is done at 
present if only these boards could se- 
cure a proper personnel and sufficient 
appropriations. One interesting fea- 
ture now rapidly coming to the front 
is the establishment in most of the 
more efficiently organized state boards 


‘pecially of a 


pes Bos wr abd i 2 ify 
state board of health prop organ- 
ized must possess a department of 
this kind. Much the same thing 
might be said of departments of vital 
statistics and epidemiology, ae es- 

yeienic laboratory, 
such as is now pened by nearly at 
the more progressive boards. There 
is to-day a popular demand for 
greater energy and activity on the 
part of state and local boards, for 
which the public is apparently ready 
if not eager to meet any reasonable ~ 
expense. 

Local Boards of Health—In many 
states the local boards of health are 
even more powerful under the consti- 
tution than are the state boards, de- 
riving authority as they may from 
the general assembly or state legisla- 
ture, which, within the borders of the 
state, is supreme in matters of this 
kind. As would be expected, how- 
ever, local boards differ widely in 
their organization, efficiency, and re- 
sources, and, speaking generally, it 
must be said that they are far less 
efficient and useful than they might 
be or ought to be. Their composition 
is often affected by politics, and not 
unfrequently tenure of office, both for 
the members of the board and for 
their employees, is too uncertain to 
attract the best material. Neverthe- 
less, some of our local boards are in 
excellent condition and doing notable 
work, as, for example, those of New 
York City, Richmond, Va., Chicago, 
Tll., and Montclair, N. J. Improve- 
ment in this direction is on the whole 
steady if slow, and it is probably fair 
to say that few backward steps have 
been taken during the past year, 
while in many places conspicuous 
advances have been made. 

The American Public Health Asso- 
ciation—One of the agencies capable 
of greatest service in the promotion 
of public health in the United States 
is the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, which includes in its mem- 
bership representatives of the health 
authorities of the United States, 
Canada, Mexico and Cuba. The an- 
nual meeting in Washington at the 


of departments of sanitary engineer-|end of September was largely attend- 


Rein 


ing, whose business it is to deal espe- 


cially with questions of water. supply ! 


and Sewer ge, and there can be no 
doubt t ran the near future every 


ed and many interesting and impor- 
tant papers were presented. A new 
section—Sanitary Engineering—was 
added, and a sanitary engineer, Ru- 
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dolf Hering, 
was for the first time elected to the 
presidency. The association now pub- 
lishes a journal—the American Jour- 
nal of Public Health (289 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y.), which, under new man- 
agement and improved conditions, 
bids fair to be indispensable for all 
_ persons interested in the advancement 
_ of the theory and practice of public 
health science. 

International Congresses.—Three of 
these of more than ordinary impor- 
tance for the advancement of public 
health and hygiene met during the 
autumn of 1912. First in order of 
importance was undoubtedly the In- 
‘ternational Congress of Hygiene and 
Demography described below. A 
second was the International Con- 
gress of Applied Chemistry (see this 
title in Department XXXVI), the 
principal meetings of which were held 
in New York and Washington, and 
which had a registration not very 
different from that of the former. 
One ‘section of the latter congress, 
that on hygiene, dealt directly with 
the problems indicated by its name, 
and information in regard to its work 
may be had by addressing Prof. Wil- 
liam P. Mason, Polytechnic Institute, 
_ Troy, N. Y. The third, known as the 
_« American Public Health Association, 
has already been sufficiently dealt 
with above. A fourth, the Associa- 
tion of State and Provincial Boards 
of Health, met at the same time as 
the American Public Health Associa- 
tion, and information concerning its 
proceedings may be had by address- 
* ing Dr. H. M. Bracken, Capitol 
_ Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The International Congress of Hy- 
giene and Demography.—This great 
body met, for the first time in the 
United States, at Washington in 
| September, 1912. Elaborate prepara- 
' tions. had been made for it, and a 
highly creditable exhibit of methods 
_ and appliances pertaining to modern 
| hygiene connected with it offered in- 
hy 
4 


structive and valuable demonstra- 
tions. The membership, drawn from 
all over the world, was phenomenally 
large, namely 3,800. Delegates from 
_ the various governments and from 
_ many of the cities of the world were 
_ present, and were received at the 
_ White House by the President of the 
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United States, who made an admir- 
able opening address and extended to 
the foreign delegates a semi-official 
welcome. The congress was divided 


into several sections, and programmes 


were published in several languages. 
It was the general opinion of good 
judges that this was one of the most 
successful congresses ever held in the 
United States. Information in re- 
gard to it or its proceedings may be 
had by addressing Dr. John §, Ful- 
ton, Secretary-General, Maltby Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. (See also 
XVIII, Prevention; and XXXIV, 
Education. ) 

New Discoveries of the Sources of 
Disease. — Public - health administra- 
tion is and must always remain de- 
pendent upon a scientific knowledge 
of the causation of disease, and since 
the epoch-making discoveries of Koch 
and his school between 1876 and 1886 
hardly a year has gone by without 
some substantial addition to our 
knowledge in this direction. The 
past year promises to be memorable 
for certain fundamental discoveries 
in the transmissibility of infant 
paralysis (anterior poliomyelitis), 
made by investigators associated with 
the State Board of Health of Massa- 
chusetts and the Medical School of 
Harvard University. The Massa- 
chusetts Board, ever since 1907, had 
been making careful studies of the 
disease as it appeared from time to 
time in that state, and as a result its 
investigators had begun to suspect 
that it was transmitted by flies. 
It remained for Dr. M. J. Rosenau, 
professor of hygiene and preventive 
medicine in the Harvard Medical 
School, to make experiments for the 
Massachusetts State Board, which 
proved that monkeys could be infect- 
ed with the disease, and that certain 
flies, known as “stable” flies (Sto- 
moxys caleitrans), after having bit- 
ten infected monkeys, are able to 
transmit the disease to monkeys pre- 
viously uninfected. Dr. J. F. Ander- 
son; director of the Hygienic Labora- 
tory of the U. §. Public Health Serv- 
ice, and one of his collaborators, Sur- 
geon Frost of the same Service, have 
since confirmed the results of Ros- 
enau. The practical importance of 
these discoveries is obvious. (See 
also Pathology and Medicine, supra.) 
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During the year further proof has 
been brought forward of the identity 
of the so-called Brill’s disease, dis- 
covered by Dr. Brill in the city of 
New York, with the old-fashioned 
typhus, “ship” or ‘‘jail” fever, which 
was supposed to have been long since 
exterminated in most highly civilized 
communities (see “Collected Studies 
on Typhus,” U. 8. Public Health Serv- 
ice, Hygienic Laboratory, Bull. 86, 
Oct., 1912). Interesting and impor- 
tant work has been done also by Dr. 
Anderson on the infectivity of mea- 
sles. (See also Pathology and Medi- 
cine, supra.) 

Another brilliant discovery has 
been that of the art of cultivating 
malarial germs or parasites outside 
the human body, a feat never hither- 
to accomplished. The micro-organism 
of malaria was discovered by Laveran, 
a French surgeon at Algiers, in 1880, 
and in 1897 the principal transmitter 
of malaria was discovered to be the 
female of the genus Anopheles, a not 
uncommon mosquito, but up to 1912 
no one had succeeded in cultivating 
the microbes of malaria outside the 
human body. At the International 
Congress of Hygiene and Demography 
Dr. C. C. Bass of New Orleans sur- 
prised and delighted students of bac- 
teriology and parasitology by demon- 
strating the practicability of arti- 
ficial cultivation of the malarial 
parasite in blood. In November, Dr. 
F. B. Mallory, pathologist to the 
Boston City Hospital, announced the 
discovery of important additions to 
our knowledge concerning the local 
habitat and modus operandi of the 
microbes of whooping cough. 

Vital Statistics—One of the short- 
comings of American sanitation is 
the want of reliable standards and 
measures of population, mortality, 
morbidity, and the like, such as can 
be furnished only by proper vital 
statistics. The federal Bureau of the 
Census is doing excellent work in 
this direction, but is greatly handi- 
capped by the neglect of many states, 
cities and towns to furnish reliable 
data. There still remains a large 
section of the country not included 
by the Census Bureau within the 
registration area, that is to say, not 
considered as yielding reliable statis- 
tical material. The registration area 


is, however, steadily growing larger 
and it is greatly to be hoped that it 
may, in the near future, cover the 
whole country. (See Vital Statistics, 
infra.) 

Water Supply and Public Health.— 
Great progress has been made with- 
in the year in the installation of im- 
proved water supplies in many parts 
of the country, and fresh object. les- 
sons of the disasters which await 
communities afflicted with polluted 
water supplies have been numerous. 
It is now so universally admitted 
that uninfected water is essential to 
the public health and the public wel- 
fare that communities to-day all over 
the world are vying with one an- 
other in their haste to secure such 
supplies, 

The technique of water purification 
has shown of late no very great ad- 
vances except in one direction, name- 
ly, the employment of sterilization 
by means of some cheap and efficient 
disinfectant, especially “bleaching 
powder” or calcium hypochlorite. 
This reagent, introduced with reserve, 
only three or four years ago, has be- 
come to-day an indispensable adjunct 
of sanitary laboratories, some of 
which keep ready for transmission to 
points of danger emergency appara- 
tus for its rapid application to pub- 
lice water supplies. In fact, this 
method is more widely used than is 
often admitted, and many communi- 
ties are now provided either regularly 
or from time to time with drinking 
water which has been treated by 
calcium hypochlorite, and as far as 
is known no evil effects have any- 
where been detected. On the con- 
trary there is reason to believe that 
hundreds of lives have been saved 
from death by typhoid and other 
fevers through the use of this ef- 
fective sterilizing agent. Tastes and 
odors in publie water supplies caused 
by microscopic plants or animals 
other and larger than bacteria, are 


nowadays widely controlled by the- 


use of copper sulphate, and here 
again many public water supplies 
have been treated without the knowl- 
edge of the consumers, and with no 


known evil effects whatever. (See also — 


XXVI, Sanitary Chemistry.) 
Sewage and Sewerage—No new 
principles concerning sewage, sewer- 
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age or the purification of sewage, 
have recently come to light, but all 
along the line there has been marked 
activity in more careful application 
of principles already known. One of 
the most interesting and notable ex- 
amples of the introduction of im- 
proved sewerage and the latest and 
most approved methods of sewage dis- 
posal, is to be found in the city of 
Baltimore, a city formerly practi- 
eally without sewers, but now under- 
going sewerage with the introduction 
of a thoroughly modern sewage-dis- 
posal plant destined to effect a high 
degree of purification. A compre- 
hensive treatise on sewage disposal 
has recently appeared by George W. 
Fuller, C. E., one of the’ foremost 
experts on this subject in the United 
States, and reference may be made 
to this volume for the latest ideas 
in this important field. 

Sewage disposal continues to give 
rise to frequent litigation, for the 
reason that, while communities are 
anxious to get rid of their sewage, 
other communities are unwilling to 
have them dispose of it within their 
borders. Important reports have 
been issued by the authorities of the 
Chicago Sanitary District, touching 
the continued operation of the Chi- 
eago Drainage Canal, and other sub- 
jects, and the taking of testimony 
in what promises to be a famous case, 
namely that of the State of New 
York vs. the State of New Jersey, 
and the Passaic Valley Sewerage 
Commissioners for an injunction to 
prevent the latter from emptying the 
sewage of the Passaic Valley into the 
Upper Bay of New York Harbor at a 
point not very distant from Robbins 
Reef, has proceeded throughout the 
year. It is contended by the state of 
New Jersey that such disposal can be 
effected without producing a nuisance 
or otherwise doing serious harm to 
the waters of New York Bay, a con- 
tention denied by the state of New 
York. (See also XI, Publie Ser- 
vices.) 

Milk Supply and Public Health— 
There has been a notable change of 
public opinion within the last few 
years eorapoat | the necessity and 
wisdom of supplying to communities 
pasteurized milk. A few years ago 
many members of the medical profes- 


sion, and particularly many of those 
having to do with children and chil- 
dren’s diseases, strongly opposed pas- 
teurization, on the ground that heat- 
ed milk was essentially abnormal 
milk, and that some children receiv- 
ing it contracted scurvy as a result 
of its use. Other persons, including 
medical men and sanitarians, objected 
to it because through its destruction 


‘of the bacteria pasteurization made 


difficult determination of the age or 
cleanliness of milk. On the other 
hand, those in favor of pasteuriza- 
tion, kept pointing to the fact that 
only in some such way is it possible 
to insure the consumers of milk 
against epidemics of infectious dis- 
eases such as typhoid fever, scarlet 
fever, and diphtheria. The repeated 
occurrence of epidemics of infectious 
disease, even from milk supplies more 
than ordinarily guarded, together 
with the affirmation by competent au- 
thorities of the fact that there is very 
little danger of scurvy from pas- 
teurized milk, and the experience of 
many physicians that most children 
thrive better upon such milk than 
they do upon the necessarily some- 
what stale and frequently unclean 
milk of great cities, seem at last to 
have convinced all but the most con- 
servative that it is only by some 
form of cooking, such as parboiling 
(pasteurization), that the safety of 
the consumers of milk can ever be 
secured. In particular, a notable epi- 
demic in Boston and its neighbor- 
hood in 1911, in which some 2,000 
persons were attacked by a mysteri- 
ous form of ‘“‘tonsillitis,” afterwards 
recognized as “septic sore throat,” 
and accompanied by many fatalities 
or other consequences of the gravest 
sort, seems to have demonstrated 
conclusively the unwisdom of the gen- 
eral use of raw market milk, unless 
in exceptional cases. 

The whole subject of the milk sup: 
ply of cities is in a highly unsatis- 
factory state throughout the entire 
country, both from the economic and 
the sanitary point of view. Excel- 
lent work has .been done in certain 
places, as for example, by the Board 
of Health of Richmond, Va., leading 
to the improvement of the public 
milk supply, but in some places, as 
for example, in eastern Massachu- 
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setts, dairying is going out of fashion, 
partly because of the increased cost 
of fodder of every sort, the increased 
cost of labor, the rising standard 
of sanitary requirements imposed, 
and particularly the unwillingness of 
the public to pay greatly increased 
prices for milk. The milk situation, 
can in fact, hardly be described as 
anything better than unfortunate, and 
it is the obvious duty of publicists, 
and especially of public-health au- 
thorities, to investigate it carefully, 
and to apply remedies if possible at 
the earliest possible moment, for it 
will probably always remain true that 
milk is one of the most important 
foods of mankind. A comprehensive 
treatment of the sanitary aspects of 
the subject up to 1909 may be found 
in Bulletin 56 of the Hygienic Labor- 
atory, U. S. Publie-Health and Ma- 
rine-Hospital Service, and the very 
latest information from a volume on 
The Milk Question (Houghton Mif- 
flin & Co.), which at this writing is 
just issuing from the press. (See 
also XIX, Dairying, and XXVI, 
Chemistry of Food and Nutrition.) 
Oyster Supply and the Public 
Health—Ever since the striking out- 
break of typhoid fever at Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn., in 
1894, which was conclusively traced 
to infected raw oysters, the oyster 
question has grown in extent, interest 
and importance. It is now recognized 
that polluted oysters may be infected, 
and if eaten raw or partially cooked, 
may prove efficient ‘carriers of infec- 
tion. The Department of Agriculture 
has recently reported unfavorably 
concerning a portion of the oyster 
supply of the city of Washington, 
D. C., and there is reason to believe 
that the undue prevalence of typhoid 
fever in the United States is to some 
extent attributable to polluted oys- 
ters. On the other hand, many oyster 
beds are free from pollution, and the 
purveyors of oysters are now fully 
alive to the dangers threatening the 
industry. It is greatly to be desired 
that some method shall be found for 
ascertaining the true condition of the 
oysters offered for sale in the United 
’ States, and that these shall be la- 
beled, not so much according to their 
place of origin as according to their 
sanitary condition. Here also, as in 
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the case of milk and water of bad or 
uncertain history, sterilization, or at 
least thorough pasteurization, is the 
only absolute safeguard. 

Pure Foods and Drugs.—tInterest 
has been maintained during the year 
in the general question of pure foods 
and drugs, and much has been said 
and written on the subject. Fortu- 
nately, it still remains true that most 
family foods, such as sugar, flour, po- 
tatoes, eggs, meats, fish, etc., are not 
subject to serious sophistication. 
Sometimes, however, adulteration, 
fraud, and misbranding of foods ex- 
ist, especially in those states which 
are destitute of adequate food-inspec- 
tion laboratories or regulations. In 
this connection the Department of 
Agriculture is entitled to credit for 
its energy and activity in meat in- 
spection, and in the investigation of 
foods and drugs. It is probably true 
that drugs are more often adulterated 
than foods, although it is an obvi- 
ous duty of every state to supervise 
carefully the food materials offered 
for sale within its borders, and par- 
ticularly those which originate and 
remain within the state, for the rea- 
son that these are not subject to 
supervision by the United States 
authorities under the regulations 
governing interstate commerce. (See 
also XXVI, Chemistry of Food and 
Nutrition.) 

Public Health and the Increased 
Cost of Living.—It is now generally 
admitted that in some directions at 
least there has been of late years a 
marked increase in the cost of liv- 
ing, and this increase has, or is likely 
to have in the future, an important 
bearing upon the public health. Any 
rise in the cost of food must event- 
ually mean to many families compar- 
ative abstinence from the more cost- 
ly materials, ‘and while abstinence 


from excessive indulgence in meats — 


would probably do no harm to those 
addicted to such indulgence, there is 


danger that the poor may actually — 
suffer in health, energy, or working — 


capacity. 
make any accurate estimate, especial- 
ly in advance, as to the reality or the 
extent of such conditions, and the 


It is, however, difficult to_ 


. 


cautious student must at present rest — 


satisfied with the general statement 
of danger. 


F 


a 
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Cold Storage and the Public Health. 
—With the-increasing cost of living, 
the cold-storage industry has been 
subjected to widespread attack, on 
the grounds of health and of respon- 
sibility for some of the increasing 
cost of food materials. It has been 
argued that vast accumulations of 
food materials are held back by the 
ots of cold-storage ware- 

ouses for purposes of gain, to the 
injury both of the public purse, and 
the public health. It is, of course, 
a fact that large quantities of food 
are held over from seasons of plenty 
to seasons of scarcity, and disposed 
of at higher prices than they could 
have brought when placed in storage. 
This, however, is held by careful stu- 
dents of the subject to be a natural 
and unavoidable result of the labor, 
capital, insurance and risks involved, 
so that a considerable increase of cost 
is reasonable and proper. It is also 
argued that the foods thus held back 
deteriorate seriously during storage, 
to the detriment of the public health. 
On the other hand, it is stated that if 
the foods were good when placed in 
storage, they may be taken out after 
the lapse of even long periods of time, 
practically unchanged in edibility and 
nutritive value, although generally 
less attractive in respect to flavors. 
Again, it is argued by crities of cold 
storage that on the whole this tends 
to increase prices, while it is contend- 
ed by friends of the industry that the 
very reverse is true, and that if the 
cold-storage warehouses did not exist, 
most of the food which they preserve 
would be wasted, so that the induce- 
ment to the producer. would soon be 
decreased and production itself great- 
ly diminished with an accentuation 
of the difference between prices in 
seasons of abundance and seasons of 
scarcity. Few subjects have been 
more strenuously disputed during the 
year than these in their various as- 
pects, such, for example, as_ the 
proper time, during which various 


‘food materials should be allowed to 


be stored, proper supervision by 
boards of health, licensing, labeling, 
ete. Fortunately the whole subject 
has been carefully investigated and 
digested by a representative com- 
mission created by the legislature 
of Massachusetts “to 


investigate ! 
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the subject of the cold storage of 
food and of food products kept in 
cold storage.” This commission, 
known as the Cold Storage Commis- 
sion, held many public hearings and 
made careful investigation of the 
whole subject from the standpoint of 
both public health and prices, and in 
January, 1912, presented a report of 
more than 300 pages, which is prob- 
ably the latest, fairest, and most com- 
plete presentation of the subject 
hitherto available. The conclusions of 
the commission, were on the whole, 
reassuring and favorable to the in- 
dustry. Their recommendations were 
promptly adopted by the Massachu- 
setts legislature of 1912, large powers 
of investigation and regulation were 
given by the legislature to the State 
Board of Health, and in the Septem- 
ber number of the Bulletin of the lat- 
ter will be found rules and regula- 
tions prescribed. by the board in ac- 
cordance with the statute, and based 
upon the recommendations of the 
commission, 

Progress in Hygiene—If hygiene be 
distinguished from sanitation, by 
making hygiene the care and promo- 
tion of the personal health, and sani- 
tation the care and improvement of 
the environment, then as _ regards 
hygiene, which thus becomes personal 
rather than public hygiene, it is in- 
teresting to note that progress is 
being made in this direction also. 
One of the best results of the anti- 
tuberculosis movement has been the 
insistence upon the importance of 
fresh air, good food, rest, and mod- 
erate exercise. In hundreds of com- 
munities to-day all over the United 
States, people who appreciate fresh 
air may be found in numbers greater 
than ever before, and who in order 
to get it, are sleeping out of doors in 
tents, or upon verandas, or upon spe- 
cially constructed sleeping porches, 
one of which may now be added to 
almost any house at small expense. 
Investigations of ventilation are also 
being made as never before in many 
laboratories by skilled experimenters, 
in respect to both private dwellings 
and public buildings, such as halls 
and schoolhouses. Walking, outdoor 
gymnasia, outdoor games, and other 
forms of rational muscular exercise, 
municipal bath houses, municipal 
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gymnasia, and motoring; all these 
and many more customs or fashions 
are contributing to an improved 
personal hygiene. 

Progress in Anti-typhoid Inocula- 
tion.—Great strides have been made 
in this direction in the army, the 
navy, and even among civilians, and 
it now appears that this procedure is 
of the highest significance to the pub- 
lic health and the public welfare. 
(See AMERICAN YEAR BOOK, 1911, pp. 
404-5, 463, 676-680.) 

Infant Mortality.—A gratifying de- 
cline in infant mortality is appar- 
ently going on as a general thing 
throughout the United States, al- 
though how far this decline is asso- 
ciated with, and dependent upon, the 
diminishing birth rate is not always 
clear. Some of it no doubt is due to 
better hygiene on’ the part of parents, 
and especially of mothers in the 
prenatal period. Some of it is proba- 
bly due to improved milk supplies, 
and the existence and work of the As- 
sociation for the Study and Preven- 
tion of Infant Mortality is excellent 
testimony to what is going on. The 
meetings and proceedings of this as- 
sociation furnish abundant and time- 
ly information upon this topic. (See 
also XVIII, Prevention, Correction, 
and Charity.) 

School Hygiene.—This subject falls 
naturally into the sanitation of 
schoolhouses and the hygiene of 
pupils during school life. It is now 
receiving, especially in our larger 
cities, widespread and increasing at- 
tention, and those interested should 
consult the annual reports of the 
School Hygiene Association, as well 
as the various medical journals. 
(See also XVIII, Prevention, Correc- 
tion, and Charity, and XXXIV, Hdu- 
cation. ) 

Playgrounds and School Gardens. 
—tThe playground movement and the 
school-garden movement are likewise 
making great headway, and the 
aphorism, coined by one of the prin- 
cipal instigators of the movement, 
“the boy without a playground is 
the father of the man without a 
job,” appears to be taking a strong 
hold upon the public interest and the 
public purse. School gardens, like- 
wise, while having other good effects, 


help to contribute to the filling of ! 


those reservoirs of vital resistance to 
disease, which are among the most 
precious possessions and the greatest 
bulwarks of personal health. (See 
also XVI, Recreation.) 

The Common Drinking Cup and the 
Public Roller Towel.—Notable pro- 
gress has been made in the abolition 
of the common drinking cup, a very 
large number of states now forbid- 
ding it within their own borders, and 
a recent order of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, dated Oct. 30, 1912, 
forbids it upon railway trains and 
steamers in interstate traffic. This 
movement deserves commendation and 
support, although care should be 
taken to substitute for the common 
drinking cup some other appliance 
by means of which thirsty people in 
public places may secure an adequate 
supply of drinking water. For this 
purpose cheap individual paper cups 
are now provided, either at small 
expense or free of charge, in many 
parks, schoolhouses, hotels, railway 
trains, and convenience stations. 
More recently the public roller towel 
has been attacked and in some states 
made a subject of legislation. By an 
order of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, dated Dec, 9, 1912, its use is 
prohibited in interstate traffic. 

Ventilation—M uch interest has 
been excited by the seemingly revo- 
lutionary ideas of Dr. Leonard Hill, 
an English physiologist, who, after 
pointing out that bad air does not 
so much consist in oxygen deficiency 
or carbonic-acid excess as in high 
temperature, humidity, and stagna- 
tion, insists that a small room with 
a fan to prevent air stagnation is 
often more effective than a large 
room with open windows or other 
ventilation devices. Good popular ac- 
counts of Dr. Hill’s work have ap- 
peared in various publie prints, for 
example, in the Popular Science 
Monthly for October, 1912, although 
his original papers were published in 
England. There is no question that 
in the main Dr. Hill is right in his 
contention and that we are likely to 
witness great changes in the near fu- 
ture in our attitude toward the the- — 
ory and practice of ventilation. A 
timely and valuable discussion of 
the whole subject may be found in 
Engineering News for Noy. 28, 1912. 
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VITAL STATISTICS 


Vital Statistics of the United 
States.—At the close of the year, the 
Bureau of the Census had not com- 
pleted the compilation of mortality 
statistics for the year 1911. The fig- 
ures for 1910 are the latest available 
as the Year Book goes to press. We 
are able to present, however, through 
the courtesy of Dr. Cressy L. Wil- 
bur a statement of the extension of 
the registration area during 1911. 
Two of the tables contributed by Dr. 
Wilbur to the Year Book for 1911, 
those showing the growth of the reg- 


istration area to 1910 and the annual 
erude death rates therein for the 
years 1901-1910, are repeated below. 
For statistics of births and infant 
mortality in registration states and 
cities, reference should be made to 
the AmeERIcAN YEAR Book for 1911 
(pp. 415-6). 

The Registration Area.—The fol- 
lowing table shows the growth of 
the registration area of the United 
States and the total deaths and 
deaths per 1,000 of the population ~ 
therein up to the close of 1910: 


Population Deaths? in 
Registration Area ||Registration Area 
YuAR ee Foxe 
nite r Per 
States Number ents Number pe 
lation 
| 

Census year 1879-1880...........-.-. 50,155,783 8,538,366 | 17.0 178,645 | 19.8 
Census year 1889-1890. +..| 62,622,250 19,659,440 | 31.4 386,212 | 19.6 
Census year 1899-1900 ‘ } 75,994.575 eee 37.9 512,669 | 17.8 
Calendar year 1900.. : See iI 30,765,618 | 40.5 || 539,939 | 17.6 
Calendar year 1901. . 77,747,402 31,370,952 | 40.3 518,207 | 16.5 
Calendar year 1902.. 79,365,396 32,029,815 | 40.4 508,640 | 15.9 
Calendar year 1903 80,983,390 32,701,083 | 40.4 524,415 | 16.0 
Calendar year 1904 82,601,384 33,345,163 | 40.4 551,354 | 16.5 
Calendar year 1905... . 84,219,378 34,052,201 | 40.4 545,533 | 16.0 
Calendar year 1906. . 85,837,372 41,983,419 | 48.9 658,105 | 15.7 
Calendar year 1907.. 87,455,366 43,016,990 | 49.2 687,034 | 16.0 
Calendar year 1908. . 89,073,360 46,789,913 | 52.5 691,574 | 14.8 
Calendar year 1909.... 90,691,354 50,870,518 | 56.1 732,538 | 14.4 
Calendar year 1910 92,309,348 53,843,896 | 58.3 805,412 | 15.0 


1 xclusive of stillbirths. 


The registration area for deaths is 
ie Par chiefly of those states in 
which the registration under state 
laws is sufficiently complete so that 
transcripts: are obtained by the Bu- 
reau of the Census as the basis for 
the annual compilation of mortality 
statistics, but certain cities in non- 
registration states are also included, 
the registration of deaths in these 
cities being conducted under local 
ordinances, 


For the year 1911 the states of | 


Kentueky and Missouri were added 
to the registration area. Virginia 
and Mississippi passed laws during 
the year, and Maryland amended its 
registration law, so that it complies 
more closely with the model law rec- 
ommended by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. As a result of this amendment 
the registration of births has already 


improved during the first few months 
of its operation from 40 to 50 per 
cent., and that of deaths from 10 to 
20 per cent. 

The model law, which has given 
excellent results in all states in which 
it has been adopted and thoroughly 
enforced, has been revised by a joint 
committee appointed by the Council 
on Health and Publie Instruction of 
the American Medical Association, 
the American Public Health Associa- 
tion, the American Bar Association, 
the Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws, and the Bureau 
of the Census, and efforts will be 
made to secure its adoption in certain 
states, notably Illinois, Iowa and 
Tennessee, during the coming sessions 
of their legislatures. 

The Children’s Bureau, under the 
direction of Miss Julia C. Lathrop, 
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ANNUAL CRUDE DEATH RATES PER 1,000 PERSONS LIVING, 1901-1910 


{ 


Number of 
Deaths‘ from 
Annual | All Causes Annual 
Unitep States! rage |per 1,000 pop- UniTep States! |Average‘ 
901-5 ulation 1901-5 
1909 | 1910 
Registration area?...| 16.3 14.4 | 15.0 |/Registration cities of 
Per cent. of total pop- 100,000 population 
ulation......... 40.7 56.1 | 58.3 or over in 1910: 

F Fall River ,Mass...| 20.3 
California......... 3 13.4 | 13.5 Lowell, Massins.:ics clieerincnee 
Colorado. 5.5 =. 3 2 3 14.2 | 13.8 || Worcester, Mass...} 16.8 
Connecticut. ...... 6.0 15.0 | 15.6 Detroit, Mich.....} 15.0 
Indiana-c\). dacs a 13.0 13,95 28.5 Grand Rapids, Mich.|........ 
Maine AP o carom sta 16.0 Lo) Galriy sy 
Maryland......... 3 15.5 | 16.0 || Minneapolis, Minn.} 10.2 
Massachusetts..... 16.6 15.4 | 16.1 St. Paul, Minn....| 10.0 

' Michigan. ........ 13.2 | 13.1 | 14.1 || Kansas City, Mo..| 15.9 
Minnesota 3 10.9 || St. Louis, Mo..... 17.9 
Montana i 3 10.6 Omaha, Neb...... ub Ope 
New Hampshire...| 16.4 16.9 |°17.3 
New Jersey......./ 16.1 14.7 | 15.5 |} Jersey City, N. 19.3 
New: Yorks ssh: chy GT 15.7 | 16.1 Newark, N. J. 18.7 
North Carolina®.../......., 3 18.7 Paterson, N. J 16.9 
iO Rtas aes 3 12.9134. | eA pany NeW . ess lanlco miter 
Pennsylvania 3 14.7 | 15.6 || Buffalo, N. Y.. 15.5 
Rhode Island 17-8 15.6.) 27:1 
South Dakot Sony de Web ea ty New York, N. Y...| 19.0 
oA ahh e Ree ale), 4 oon 3 10.8 | Bronx Borough...| 20.9 
Vermont. . 16.2 15.7 | 16.0 | Brooklyn Borough| 18.2 
Washingto 3 9.8 | 10.0 | Manhattan Boro..| 19.5 
Wisconsin... . 3 LPS) 1230) | Queens Borough..| 16.1 

a f Richmond Boro...} 19.0 

Registration cities ot 

100,000 popula- Rochester, N. Y...| 14.6 
On Or Over a || Syracuse, N. Y....| 14.5 
1940: || Cincinnati, Ohio...| 19.1 
Birmingham, Ala...|........ 18.2 | 19.5 || Cleveland, Ohio....| 14.9 
Los Angeles, Cal...|........ 13.7 | 14.0 || Columbus, Ohio...| 15.4 
Oakland, Cali). c} occ es San 14.2 | 12.7 | 
San Francisco, Cal.| 20.9 15500) fa 0 Dayton OhiGs..s sl sera eos 
Denver, Colo...... 17.2 17.0 | 16.4 Toledo, Ohio. ..... 14,3 
Bridgeport, Conn..}........ 14.4 | 15.2 Portland :Ore. csc witha eee 
Philadelphia, Pa...} 18.1 
New Haven, Conn.| 17.3 16.9 | 16.5 || Pittsburgh, Pa..... 19.9 
Washington, D.C..; 20.5 19.0 | 19.6 || 
Atanas Gielinsg o st sia vee eas Somnk 17.2 | 18.9 Scranton, Pa...... 16.2 
Chicago, Ill....... 14.5 | 14.6 | 15.1 Providence, R.I...| 18.8 
Indianapolis, Ind..| 15.4 14.3 | 16.3 || Memphis, Tenn....| 18.3 
ny || Nashville, Tenn...}... 0080s 
Louisville, Ky..... 18.6 | 15.5 | 16.7 
New Orleans, La...| 22.4 | 20.2 | 21.3 Richmond, Va.....|.....++- 
Baltimore, Md....| 20.0 18.7 | 19.2 Seattle, Wash.....}.....6-- 
Boston, Mass...... 18.8 1628-7 .2 Spokane, Wash....].......- 
Cambridge, Mass..|........] 14.7 | 15.0 Milwaukee, Wis...| 13.2 


Number of 
Deaths‘ from 


All Causes 
per 1,000 pop- 
ulation 
1909 | 1910 
19.1 | 18.4 
18,0. |. 19.7. 
15.5) | 16-9 
14.0 | 15.9 
11.9 | 14.6 
10.7 | 12.3 
11.4 | 11.9 
14.4 | 15.9 
15.8 | 15.8 
1474 Lon 
16.8 | 16.3 
16.5 | 16.5 
15.3 | 14.7 
17.6 | 19.4 
15.2 | 16,3 
16.0 | 16.0 
15.9 | 15.9 
15.4 | 15.6 
16.6 | 16.5 
14.2 | 13.8 
18.1 | 17.0 
14.4 | 14.6 
14.5 | 15.4 
16,5] 17.4 
12.9 | 14.3 
14.0 | 15.4 
15.4 | 14.8 
14.6 | 14.6 

9.85). 11.0" 
16.4 | 17.4 
15.8 | 17.9 
16.3 | 16.4 
a 08 ie Lege 
20.1 | 21.4 
18.1 | 18.7 
20.7 | 22.6 
10.0 | 10.1 
12.6 | 18.0 
13.7 | 13.8 


1 Deaths are not registered in many states. 


The rates given are for that part of the country 


included in the “registration area” by the Census Office, and for which satisfactory returns are 


obtainable. 


of 1910 or state censuses of 1905, except as indicated. 
2 Includes District of Columbia. 


? Non-registration. 


4 Exclusive of stillbirths. 
5 Includes only municipalities having a population of 1,000 or over in 1900. 


has taken an active interest in the 
extension of registration laws, espe- 
cially those for the registration of 


births. 
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All rates are based on revised estimates of population derived from the census 


infant mortality, which, under the 

act of Congress, is made one of the — 
special subjects with which the Chil- 
Complete birth registration | dren’s Bureau is to deal. 


birt! Through 
is indispensable for the study of] Miss Lathrop’s activity the Federa- 
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tion of Women’s Clubs has under- 
taken work for the improvement of 
birth registration throughout the 
country, which is now far more de- 
fective than the registration of 
deaths. 

Death Rates—The annual crude 
death rates per 1,000 population, for 
all registration states and cities of 
100,000 population or over, for the 
years 1901-5, 1909, and 1910, are 
given in the accompanying table. It 
should be remembered in comparing 
the crude death rates that such 
figures are affected by peculiarities 
of the distribution of population. 
Color, race, sex and age should be 
considered. This caution is especially 
necessary in comparing the death 
rates for cities of 100,000 population. 
The rates shown for the large Ameri- 
can cities are all low and without ex- 


ception indicate a very favorable 
mortality. The high rates shown 
for cities of the South are due to 
the large proportion of colored popu- 
lation, which under the conditions at 
present existing has practically al- 
ways a higher mortality than the 
white population. The low death 
rates shown for Seattle, Portland, and 
certain other cities, are dependent to 
some extent on the favorable age dis- 
tribution of the population. 

International Statistics—In the 
following pages are given tables 
taken from the latest annual report 
and summary of the Registrar-Gen- 
eral of Great Britain, showing death 
rates in the world’s principal cities, 
birth and death rates in principal 
countries, and death rates in prin- 
cipal countries from certain impor- 
tant causes of death. 


ANNUAL CRUDE DEATH RATES PER 1,000 PERSONS LIVING, 
WORLD'S PRINCIPAL CITIES, 1881-1911 


(Annual Summary, Registrar General of Great Britain, 1911) 


Decrease 

per cent. 

1881- | 1886- | 1891- | 1896- | 1901- | 1906- between 

Cittes 1885 |.1890 | 1895 | 1900 | 1905 | 1910 | 1910 | 1911 | jgsi-5 

any 

| | 1906-10 
MOonGows..o.sipyoe se eee 20.9 | 19.7-| 19.8 | 18.5 | 16.4 | 14.9 | 13.7 | 15.0 28.7 
Edinburgh, . a.c4.0i05 LOG) ADT TO e198 Ont TRB L6U8) poLd.7)\). 1620 14.3 
NBSRO 5 ciate ss sie e's 26,0: | 23-4 | 22.8 | 21.2 } 20.1 7 19.0 | 17-1 1-17-27 | 26.9 
Dublin (reg. area) 27.9 1226.61) 2527 |) 2526" |) 23.3) 21.6), 19.9 | 21.4 21.5 
MADIFASE. asters c's es 24.7 | 24.4 | 25.1 | 23.4 | 20.8 | 19.6 | 18.6 | 17.2 20.6 
Melbourne. .......... 20.1 | 21.0) 16.7 | 15.5.) 14.0 | 12.9 | 12.7 | 12.8 35.8 
Bvicbhenrs serie sicista sd ite 20.8 | 17.9 | 14.3 | 12.1 | 11.4 | 10.5 | 10.4 | 10.9 49.5 
Montreal. in. 205 3. 5 S150) 1265.0 4 25:38" fb 28.2 |) 23.32 |) 22.6 (| 22.40 ba ccs on PH es 
AROFOMtO are ksrdiel ciao stave 20 fe 20 nb 1d. 2 With 6 16.8: [US 2 28 os es § 
RIBS AS nego ene eras 24.4 | 22.9 | 21.1 | 19.1 | 17.9.) 17.5 | 16.7 | 17.2 28.3 
WEATUSSOIRG) aide ees wAGo 23.4 | 21.2 | 20.2 | 17.2 | 15.2 | 14.1 | 13.6 | 13.9 39.7 
Amsterdam......05..% 25.1 | 22.4 | 19.2 | 16.7 | 14.7 | 13.1 | 12.2 | 12.4 47.8 
Rotterdam..........-4 24.2 | 22.0 | 20.8 | 18.0 | 15.6 | 13.4 | 12.2) 12.1 44.6 
The Hague i060. cee 23.3 | 20.8) 18.7 | 16.2 | 14.4 | 13.2} 12.5 | 12.7 43.3 
Copenhagen.......... 22.3 | 22.3 | 20.2 | 17.6 | 16:1 | 15.1 | 14.2 | 14.8 32.3 
Stockholm............ 24.3) 21.2) 20,0° |) 1822) 16.1 | 15.1 | 14.6) 12.7 37.9 
Christiania. 5 ose. ss 49-9) 2253 199920) pol7 5 1528) 12.9" 1198 | 18r5 35.2 
St. Petersburg........ 32.9 | 27.0 | 25.6 | 25.8 | 23.7 | 25.6 | 24.1 | 20.8 22.2 
Moscow... i. .s.+-605« 33.3 | 33.6 | 29:2 | 28.7 | 26.6 | 27.6°| 26.9 | 27.2 17.1 
WORND aoa s wae cea 26.6: | 22.5 |) 20552) 18.1-) 17.0)) 15.8.) 14.7. | 15.6 41.7 
Hamihurei. aie ke ei 25.2 | 25.3 | 24.2 | 17.3 | 16.3 | 14.8 | 14.2 | 14.7 41.3 
Desens 62a oe nent 25.0 | 22.1 | 20.6 | 19.0 | 17.6 | 14.7 | 13.8 | 14.6 41.2 
BYORI AWS }nc/ce ae oe sae ee 31.3 | 28.8 | 27.8 | 26.3 | 23.7 | 20.8-| 19.1 | 19.5 33.5 
MMsriclns. karnataka 30.4 | 28.3 | 25.8 | 23.9 | 21.0 | 17.5 | 15.9 | 15.8 42.4 
Vienna M6) Fakes 28.2} 25.1 | 24:1 1.21.1 | 19.1 | 17.1-| 16.6 |-16.4 39.4 
PTAMUEN co hae eee 28.9 | 26.1 | 22.7 | 19.8 | 18.6 | 16.1 | 15.5 | 16.3 44.3 
Budapest as. ic''s.5 le cist 31.5 | 30.8 | 25.5 | 21.6 | 19.8 | 19.5 | 18.4 | 19.4 38.1 
SPPICSEES . 5 jascie iets wa areins.« 81.1 | 30.4 | 29.8 | 27.5 | 26.3 | 24.5 | 22.9 | 24.0 21.2 
INITS ERT has errovetaretaniccat ec 3053, |) 3004 |) 27,41 23.2 22.7 1.19.38° | 271 42054 36.3 
PEARED andres erehboisverd ts 27.2 | 28,5. |-21.6°) 19.8 | 19.6 | 17.5 | 14.9 ? 35.7 
IWGMOR Es ne Ms wiatcre oA 29,1 | 30.2 | 27:8 | 25.8 | 24.2 | 22.9.1 19.0 | 22.8 21.3 
GATOR ice chee atead teasturils So eneillg Nah. 2h 24623-0824. 7 1e20.6"| 26r1 hore 
New York... 2.05.0. 27.5 | 25.8 | 24.6 | 20.3 | 18.9 | 17.0 | 16.0 | 15.1 38.2 
ROBO fe ane ease ae 2275 ) 19.5 120.6) 1015.2) 144.2:) 14.5). 15.2 [ 14.6 32.6 

Philadelphia.......... 22.3 |) 20.6 | 21,1 | 19.2] 18.1 jeaeree ? 16.5 ? 
ORDO MY SER es See. Ba TA aaiae eae Naked eee bi O lake cep obra 27.5 
Rio de Janeiro. .......) 30.5 | 33.1 | 38.2) 29.2 | 26.3.) 22.5 | 20.6 | 20.4 26.2 
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ANNUAL BIRTH RATES IN PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES, PER 1,000 PERSON« 
LIVING, 1881-1910 


(Annual Report, Registrar General of Great Britain, 1910) 


Quinquennial Periods Years 
Countries (arranged in order of 
rates in 1901-5) 1881- | 1886- | 1891- | 1896- | 1901-} 1906- 
1885 | 1890 | 1895 | 1900 | 1905 | 1910 | 1909 | 1910 
Russia (European)............++- 49.1 | 48.2 | 48.2 | 49.3 | 47.7 

Bilgarsace cca cen emrettioeinin cite ale 37.2 | 35.9 | 37.5 | 41.0 | 40.6 6 
RROWUMAHIA Hote oe cele <eiei eh emo ny 41.8 | 40.9 | 41.0 | 40.2 | 39.4 | 40.3 | 41.7 | 39.8 
DATIRICS crncis cinta ine elal~ Wiese wtoletate rel aitoretats 36.8 | 38.6 | 38.9 | 39.0 | 37.5 | 37.8 | 38.6 
Gey lOre < eielerers eievaie taicleidipamrelsimiaeperpyail seen 30.3 | 31.7 | 37.2 | 38.8 | 37.5 | 37.5 | 39.0 
Servias.c) once ee er eee eae 46.3 | 43.7 | 43.3 | 40.1 | 38.7 ]...... Pay ar sc 
ERR RIY it 6 oe mua aero wistoistnt eater 44.6 | 43.7 | 41.7 | 39.4 | 37.4 | 36.7 | 37.7 | 35.7 
(CTR eae aa aes anncr ati ac 39.1 | 35.5 | 37.0 | 35.0 | 36.4 | 38.3 | 38.8 | 38.4 
PANIGET AG, coepeteoon Wie la morietein eyelet eiaual ote eas 38.2 | 37.8 | 37.4 | 37.3 | 35.6 | 33.6 | 33.4 | 32.5 
SP aarLl Hoerr aie nisin: care caus tan epee ee 36.4 | 36.0 | 35.3 | 34.3 | 85.3 | 33.6 | 33.5 | 33.1 
IETUIOSIS cisterna stars Scovaels wuclinln © cnetey ante 37.4 | 37.3 | 36.9 | 36.5 | 34.8 | 32.3 | 31.7 | 30.5 
German Empire...........-02-65 87.0 | 36.5 |} 36.3 | 36.0 | 34.3 |...... SLL ele eae 
eG VE AR ISO MTN tate antae ciate 38.0 | 87.5 | 36.0 | 34.0 | 32.6 | 32.4 | 32.4 | 32.9 
Cds eae Ar aots aie aelaeneuiatee haf se rae 98.5 ) Q6SSL DP Shc7 lccyne eee ee bere 
The Maiiieclands Seah atirar steno, ate 34.8 | 33.6 | 32.9 | 32.1 | 31.5 | 29.6 | 29.1 | 28.6 
TOA Eas OU eer aan tit oboe 35.5 | 34.5 | 81.8 | 32.6 | 31.3 | 31.0 | 31.3 | 30.2 
eptland cc, Scant iaw cheers oe ahha daters 33.3 | 31.4 | 30.5 | 30.0 | 29.2 | 27.6 | 27.3 | 26.2 
Menm sree tale een 32.4 | 31.4 | 30.4 | 30.0 | 29.0 | 28.2 | 28.2 | 27.5 
INOEWAV 20 ce ccies cee Sleeps hats nes 31.2 | 30.8 | 30.2 | 30.1 | 28.6 | 26.3 | 26.1 |°26.1 
England and Wales.............. 33.5 | 31.4 | 30.5 | 29.3 | 28.2 | 26.2 | 25.8 | 25.1 
Seri cer Si iin eccie lawala ewan eh ote ety 2860 27D \eslad (o2O2) jreke ol sek ste Pani Sea 
Dayal f sho eo NORE heer SRS eR UA he rk TES SOUT | 2OC3 4) 28.9 2Es9 Qh oT DARTS Is “sy ean] 
NB Wi eaten cow atria mies Sole Wererely 386.84} 81:2) 27.77] 25.7) 26:6) 2721 4-27.39] 2628 
Australian Commonwealth........ 35.2 | 35.2 | 32.4 | 27.7 | 26.4 | 26.7 | 26.7 | 26.7 
COON sa Sra anes olen eeinineieics 29.4 | 28.8 | 27.4 | 26.9 | 26.1 | 25.5-| 25.6 | 24.8 
Breland i ec ae waists 23.9 | 22.8 | 23.0 ! 23.3 | 23.1 | 28.4 | 23.5 | 23.3 
Ontario, Province of.............. 22.4 | 22.0 | 19.9 | 20.1 | 21.8 | 23.7 | 24.3 | 24.9 
PUR CO sect ey) oiaie n a) ae earn ets etre Dk late 24.7 | 23.1 | 22.3 | 21.9 | 21.2 | 19.9 | 19.6 | 19.7 


ANNUAL CRUDE DEATH RATES IN PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES, 
LIVING, 1881-1910 


(Annual Report, Registrar General of Great Britain, 1910) 


PER 1,000 PERSONS 


Quinquennial Periods Years 
Countries (arranged in order of 
rates in 1901-5) 1881- | 1886- | 1891- | 1896- | 1901- | 1906- 

1885 | 1890 | 1895 | 1900 | 1905 | 1910 | 1909 | 1910 

Russia (Huropean)......-.....05+ 35.4 35.2 BOSe] SLED SOLO Win oslo faewm ee eee 
11 Wes bg a Bee ais ROPES oer Oy a 26.9 | 35.2 | 32.6 | 28.8 | 30.2 | 31.3 | 31.5 | 32.5 
Caylomrsitie So odoe sense orelnn ante oie al] eee 25.1 | 28.3 | 27.0 | 26.7 |°30.8 | 31.0 | 27.3 
LW AT Ys ats cine icrarec ssw traret sa abe aes 33.1 | 32.1 | 31.8 | 27.9 | 26.4 | 25.0 | 25.6 | 23.6 
BADEN cao fene at ple vegschin ees tales) oieinnee sees 32.6 | 30.9 | 30.1 | 28.8 | 26.0 | 24.3 | 24.0 | 23.3 
Do Uiria aaa ies aarp ceestece co ra aig ooo woe epee 26.2 | 28.7 | 31.0 | 27.4 | 25.5 | 26.0 | 27.8 | 25.2 
WATISET ION «2s ate opayar er eee veered 30.1 | 28.9 | 27.9 | 25.6 | 24.2 | 22.3 | 22.9 | 21.2 
RE PAMILAIGEU SiG om 3 hae nace varuranes a, She eae a ROE Reese ies 23.5.| 22.0 | 22.1 | 22.6 | 24.4 | 21.7] 23.1 
Saal edt ean cata phen say eal emne ole 17-7) |.18.9 1027.8.) 23:95) 22.5 bo, ee P76 care . 
RGEVIE CH seeisie teste a somes SEMEN Oa es 24.57} 25.9) | 28.9 | 24.8.) 2254 ose 293) bre eeana 
GRY Sioee srcayaiatacstiicne ca hts jadn Tereiaee rap aes 27.3 | 27.2 | 25.5 | 22.9 | 21.9 | 21.0 | 21.5 | 19.6 
Napa datas e wt eras ol ee Disasters oseil te tae ZOG oD bel 420. 7 Qe: i ie © 220 1a ee 
German Pimpises 5. Loss, dos ae arms o's ZhI8s) 24 Ao) 2SeS 2h 2 180 Ves ny ge Fe ee * 
PANCOL a cin Gineere dote whe ele sioacee ec 22.2 | 22.0 | 22.3 | 20.7 | 19.6 | 19.2 | 19.3 | 17.9 
PTUISSTE. ace iaie aes APN pMMAED oa [ols evn 25.4 | 24.0 | 22.8 | 21.0 | 19.6 | 17.3 | 17.0 | 16.0 
Sel 2) Ee eRe A SCA e pte ene 22.2 | 20.0 | 20.5 | 19.0 | 18.0 | 17.4 | 16.7 | 16.6 
Trelana. anno eves Conner mers wee 18,0): 079) ) 8 5. 48.2 | 1766 17.321 Tea 
Smibeerland coisa sels vie ao sige asin AES A Me pi ey te Ep a ete 4 
GIB ES tclae es cok ooh s Ay sine oe 20°6)|°20.2° || 20:1 |18.1,) 17.0 10.5224 1628p 
Soptiandisss Paciscics sale arcieatregan a 19.6 | 18.8 | 19.0 | 18.0 | 17.0 | 16.1 | 15.9 | 15.3 
England and Wales.............. 19.4 | 18.9 | 18.7 | 17.7 | 16.0 | 14.7 | 14.6 |] 13.5 
The Netherlands................. 21.4 | 20.5 | 19.6 | 17.2 | 16.0 | 14.3 | 13.7 1.13.6 
RS rattler git) Sa ears aja ernie wei este 17.5.| 16:4 | 16.6 |. 16.1 | 15.5 | 14.3 | 13.7) 14.6 
BRON IARI aio eters ae wipe wi nerds ae 18.4 | 18.7 | 18.6 | 16.4 |] 14.8 13.7 | 13.2 | 12.9 
Norway..... ear uciaainen pecs 17.2 | 17.0 | 16.8 | 15.6 | 14.5 | 18.8 | 13.4 | 13.5 
Ontario, Province of.............- 11.4 | 11.0 | 10.6 | 11.6 | 13.0 14.0 | 14.6 | 14.0 
Australian Commonwealth........ 15.7 | 14.8 | 13.3 | 12.7 | 11.7 | 10.7 | 10.3 | 10.4 
New Zealand. Rais wc" -apelays toss days 10.9 9.9 | 10.1 9.6 9.9 9.7 9.2 9.7 
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DEATH RATES IN PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES PER 100,000 PERSONS LIVING, FROM 


CERTAIN IMPORTANT .CAUSES OF DEATH, 1900 TO 1910 


| Annual Annual 
|| Aver- ver- 
Country /_age: | 1908 | 1909 |19101| age: | 1908 | 1909 | 1910 
| 1900 to | 1900 to 
| 1909 1909 
Typhoid Fever? Diphtheria and Croup 
TAGE) Got AA Res Srna oon ete || 18.4 14.9 Rah ale eel 39.5 28.5 | 29.0 | 26.0 
BBS Orie. c Sc wav ara wiet oe heer ieee) 11.2 RLS CaS | 20.3 AB Gy 5 OF a eras 
England and Wales.......... t 1022 7.5 GOs er areceotl 19.4 15.8 | 15.0 | 12.0 
) STE iret Gent eee ari a | 8.0 6.3 Lee: dal eer arer a 8.0 6.3 6.0 5.0 
PA maTyr oc. ayers e mists wie ate | 28.2 DAB BOnD cies | 44.3 44.7 | 45.0 | 42.0 
retards Pe isiapecttsvas ele tocche ieee {ats Tene AW My eal Mecaaeee nS cok 8.5 | 9.0} 8.0 
DVR ate alas Senate clades keer |} 33.1 27.2 | 28.3 ee Cayre | Veit Adelie arene 
New South Wales............ HQ ED te etna Lhe ctnscvezeke « 8.0 Mitr We LO ea oleate 
New Zealandia. \/sicc ce seins ne (as ORO OL, Wcwe ce 5.1 3.7 1 7-01 8.6) 
CDGM: Sey ee ava cae t | 10.3 5.8 ye lee tievete rel 15.1 14.4 | 18.0 |...... 
SIRENS c voctarelata ti St BOO ho EERO 41.5 31.9 | 26.9 |.:...+-1! 24.6 | 19.9 | 22.0 |...... 
PUWODER, soriidige isis ceive ine Sin 8.8 tes coarciavabs 29.7 b Ts BS ne Oe ci 
Switzerland Snohh Se 7 ia lesns feileeoeae 120.1) slabs OF |) 16COu neers 
United States (registration 
ATOR) cals create cerate cherateta se or 29.5 O77 Meas Soy (ira Bea Hie eae a 27.3 FA Bb 2On Acasa 
| 
; } Measles Cancer 
. YB] ae ee Aine SAEED easly | 31.0 | 28.2 | 44.0 | 35.0], 74.9 | 77.5 | 73.0 | 78:0 
| PESOLESUT rete ois a sine ayefeisee he t 186/21 A024 5 BGR! eigen 59.3 63.8 | 54,00) isk ci: 
England and Wales.......... 1 8203 22:7 | 36:0-| 23.0 88.7 92.6 | 96.0 | 97.0 
; EU Sara Chests crabelor es ntos ome cheaters 30.4 GOIN Sel Teal Oa pes eaters 98.8 |102.8 | 90.0 | 93.0 
Hungary..... eriranterciie atsetohecaes | 41.4 44.7 | 40.0 | 45.0} 40.1 43.4 | 44.0 | 45.0 
, Wee Ei ce Ga tape eee, barat eed evens cee ) 14,7 1956.) LOSO> |e 1920s) 715 75.8 | 65.0 | 68.0 
BT Ply, sea Nat oh ate es sterarie sais |, 25.4 34.4 | 32.0 |...... | 659 645.0" | 53a).02 | Sao 
New South Wales............ fess Pane) OL | Gl adel prsi|stevate ees 65.6 66) Gl ercerteral aatabes 
New Zealand: 0. ccc. eecicne 5.4 2.0| 3.0] 0.0] 68.1 69.5 | 82.0 | 84.0 
Scotland’. hao esse sie Hersey , 84.3 DLO oO Ord veces | 87.4 95.5 |100:0 |...... 
Spams citrate euisewrstapislaalanare | 54.7 | 36.3 | 40.0 | 35.0} 45.4 | 50.3 | 44.0 | 45.0 
. SWeclenian ay wsiers pisjeyaaisletasebafels baer OuirOudul: A. Ouleaier..) 1 LO Ue re eee 
Switzerland........ pos ve osiel] 17.9 Gea LO: Oi ae. | 129.6 1381.3 |107.0 |..... . 
United States (registration | | 
3 LGR Me cis te Ne iso hatte > se os bss99) fet Ds ree 2x fal ae | 6952 teth. On| Tor Beleaenale 
j 
‘ ' | 
| Tuberculosis of the Lungs i Scarlet Fever 
Austria 331.3 |302.0 |303.0 |288.0 | 43.9 53.2 | 57.0 
Belgium W427 |LOL.O' |102.0 410. .5 5° | 18.9 16.3 | 16.0 
| England and Wales.......... 118.8 |111.7 |109.0 |102:0 || 11:1 | 8.0] 9.0 
} Holland..loy sees. 133.3 {119.5 |123.0 |118.0 3.2 5.2 3.0 
Hungary. 384.52 |370.12/369.0 |348.0 | 59.8 | 65.4 | 52.0 
y Treland 208.7 0 0 3.8 16: |e 038.0 
Italy 119.9 0 6.3) | 10.1, ]) °8.0 
New South Wale: 73.0 | 2.6 QB silne Ae ape 
. New Zealand... 67.6 ieee Leni lenGas pers 
Scotland.... 142.5 | 8.4 7.9 | 12.0 
{ Spain 139.3 7.4 11.1 9.0 
Sweden. . 1 Wee 4.7 5.0 
Switzerland. ..... 185.8 4.4 4.1 5.0 
United States (re } 
PIOD ema iar overtone wr helkic aclt 159.4 |144.0 {137.7 |...... 10.6 11.9 } 11.4 


i 1 Figures not available. 
2The deaths from pulmonary tuberculosis being incomparable, those from tuberculosis 


. have been substituted. 
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H. K. CArroiu 


PROTESTANT CHURCHES 


BAPTIST 


Conventions .—tThe two largest 
white Baptist bodies in the world, 
known respectively as the Northern 
and Southern Baptists, hold great an- 
nual conventions -for the regulation 
of the affairs of their missionary and 
other benevolent societies. The North- 
ern Baptist convention was held in 
Des Moines, Iowa, the Southern in 
Oklahoma City, Okla. The latter was 
attended by nearly 2,000 delegates. 
The year was reported as one of 
great activity in all departments of 
work. The figures for membership 
were 2,421,203, and baptism had been 
administered to 132,936. The income 
for foreign missions was $580,408, an 
advance of $70,000 over the preced- 
ing year. In the foreign field there 
are 24,689 members. The receipts of 
the Home Mission Board were $366,- 
050, with which 1,309 workers were 
maintained. It was decided to raise 
in the next few years a fund of $1,- 
000.000 to aid churches in the home 
field. A committee recommended that 
one great weekly paper be estab- 
lished for the entire denomination, 
but the convention rejected the pro- 
posal. Commissioners of the two 
conventions reached an agreement to 
end the friction that had arisen be- 
tween the two bodies in New Mexico 
by acknowledging the claims of the 
Southern Convention to the state as 
a part of its territory. The churches 
of New Mexico approving, the mis- 
sionary interests of the Northern 
Convention therein will be transferred 
to the Southern Baptist Convention. 
The Northern Convention recom- 
mended the annual appointment of a 
commission-on Christian unity. 
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Russia.—The Baptist work in Rus- 
sia, which received an impetus at the 
meeting of the Baptist World Con- 
ference in Philadelphia in 1911 (see 
AMERICAN YEAR Book, 1911, p. 741), 
was advanced considerably the past 
year. After several months of pa- 
tient negotiation with the Russian 
authorities in St. Petersburg, a Bap- 
tist Tabernacle was built and dedi- 
eated. The church accommodates 
2,000 persons. It is gaining rapidly 
in membership from all classes and. is 
expected to become self-supporting in 
two or three years. American Bap- 
tists have promised to raise $125,000 
for a building and endowment for a 
Baptist Theological Seminary in St. 
Petersburg. More than half the sum 
has been contributed. The ground 
has been purchased at a cost of $13,- 
500, under the direction of the Euro- 
pean executive committee. It is in 
the suburb of Lisnoia, a fine residence 
quarter. 

Reception of Members of Other De- 
nominations——A step taken by the 
Mount Morris Baptist Church of New 
York City, at the suggestion of its 
pastor, Dr. J. R. Randall, in deciding 
to receive from other denominations 
members in good standing, without 
requiring them to be immersed, has 
received much attention. The Bap- 
tist press condemns the action as a 
departure from sound Baptist prac- 
tice, and as a surrender of an impor- 
tant Baptist principle. It is said that 
elose communion is no longer en- 
foreed as formerly in _ Baptist 
churches and that many Baptist pas- 
tors, in administering the ordinance, 
do not indicate who shall and who 
shall not receive it. English Baptists 
and Free Baptists do not require im- 
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mersion of those who come from 
other Churches. The same question 
has become a matter of discussion 
among the Disciples of Christ, who 
likewise baptize by immersion, 


CONGREGATIONALIST 


A New Plan of Administration.—In 
connection with an account of the 
triennial meeting of the National 
Congregational Council in the YEAR 
Boox for 1910 (p. 728), the appoint- 
ment of a commission of nineteen to 
report a plan to give the Council ad- 
ministrative as well as advisory func- 
tions was explained as indicating 
something new in that denomination. 
The commission has agreed upon a 
plan and published it in advance of 
the meeting of the Council in 1913. 
The main features of the plan are 
these: The Council is to have, if the 
plan is adopted, a larger membership 
and is to meet every two years in- 
stead of every three. Delegates are 
to be appointed from district and 
state conventions on a definite ratio 
of membership, and it is provided that 
the term of service shall be for two 
sessions of the Council, one-half of 
the delegates in every Council to be 
newly chosen and one-half to hold 
over from the previous Council, this 
in order to give the body some con- 
tinuity of membership. A permanent 
general secretary is to be elected, 
who will be in effect the executive 
head of the denomination. The plan 
further proposes a consolidation of 
missionary societies, so that there 
shall be one foreign board and one 
home board, the Council, if the boards 
accept the suggestion, to have the 
power of appointing a majority of 
the corporate members of the foreign 
board, and of the home board. The 
commission expresses the belief that 
the denomination desires “more direct 
and complete control of missionary 
agencies; a certain measure, at pres- 
ent indeterminable, of consolidation 
of these agencies; both pending and 
following such consolidation, the 
closest codrdination of the activities 
of those agencies.” 


DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 


Unification of Benevolent Institu- 
tions—The question of unifying the 


interests of the benevolent societies 


rand institutions of this denomina- 


tion for their greater efficiency has 
been before the annual conventions 
for the past six years. Committees 
have considered the matter, but the 
erystallization of suggestions and 
ideas into a systematic plan has been 
delayed by one cause or another un- 
til 1912. .A Committee of Seven has 
formulated a plan which has been 
published. A constitution is offered 
for adoption with a preamble which 
sets forth sufficiently its purpose. 
This preamble asserts that “there is 


a widespread feeling among the Dis- ° 


ciples of Christ that they need a 
closer unification of their various mis- 
sionary, educational and benevolent 
organizations, and a more general fel- 
lowship of the churches,” and to this 
end the constitution providing for a 
representative convention is recom- 
mended for adoption by the annual 
convention and the churches gener- 
ally. The plan was opposed by the 
leading organ of the denomination, 
the Christian Standard, of Cincin- 
nati, which pronounced it fundamen- 
tally defective, and contended that 
“any such affiliation (as the pro- 
posed delegated convention) of the 
congregation with an organization 
over, above or beyond it is without 
New Testament precedent.” However, 
the General Convention adopted the 
plan by an overwhelming vote, mak- 
ing what many consider a radical 
change in denominational methods. 


LUTHERAN 


Divisions of the Lutheran Com- 
munion—The Evangelical Lutheran 
communion occupies an important 
place among the denominations of the 
United States. Though it is much 
divided there is a general harmony 
of creed among its branches, all ac- 
cepting the Augsburg Confession and 
other related doctrinal symbols. Their 
polity, which emphasizes the powers 


of the local congregation, accounts © 


largely for the numerous divisions 
and at the same time minimizes their 
significance. By immigration and 
otherwise Lutheran bodies have 
grown rapidly, especially the General 
Synod, the oldest general body, the 
General Council, which is a little 
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more stringent in its confessional po- 
sition, and the Synodical Conference, 
the most rigid of all in its adherence 
to the “Book of Concord.” The lat- 
ter body has become very strong, with 
a large German constituency, return- 
ing over 740,000 communicants. 
Among large, prosperous, independent 
bodies are the Synod of Ohio, with 
about 132,000 communicants, and the 
Iowa Synod, with 110,000 communi- 
eants. The Swedish Lutherans are 
massed almost entirely in the Gen- 
eral Council, having a synod, the Au- 
gustana, to themselves, and number- 
ing more than 172,000 communicants. 
The Norwegians and Danes are divid- 
ed into several independent bodies, 
there being four synods of Norwe- 
gians and two of Danes. There are 
also several bodies of Icelandic and 
Finnish Lutherans, and a synod of 
Slovaks. a 

Prospects of Organic Union.—There 
is at present no general movement 
for organie union among the 23 sepa- 
rate organizations, although in con- 
fessional agreement many of them 
have been approaching nearer to one 
another. In India, where a number 
of European and American Lutheran 
bodies have missions, a second All- 
India Lutheran Conference was held 
at the beginning of 1912. It was at- 
tended by 81 delegates, and sermons 
were preached in Tamil, Telugu, Ger- 
man and English. It was agreed, aft- 
er some discussion, that the Lutheran 
system is sufficiently distinctive to 
justify continued separate existence 
in India. At the same time, federa- 
tion with other bodies was regarded 
favorably. No proposal for the union 
of Lutheran mission churches came 
‘before the conference, which embraces 
about 250,000 Lutheran population, 
according to the late census of India. 

Deaconesses.—The deaconess move- 
ment, in which Germany has been in 
advance, has a large place in the 
Lutheran communion. The ninth 
conference of Lutheran deaconess 
mother houses was held the past 
year in Chicago, eight mother houses 
being represented. They reported 353 
members and probationers, an in- 
erease of 40 in two years. The spirit 
of harmony prevailed among the rep- 
resentatives of four nationalities and 
as many different church branches. 


METHODIST 


The Methodist Episcopal Church.— 
The quadrennial General Conferences 
of four of the larger Methodist bodies 
were held in May, 1912. As these 
are supreme legislative and adminis- 
trative bodies the year is the most 
eventful of the period, involving 
changes in the general officials, in- 
cluding bishops, in the discipline and 
in the general societies. The General 
Conference of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church was held in Minneapolis, 


occupying nearly the whole month of. 


May. There were about 825 delegates 
from conferences in the United 
States, South America’ and Mexico, 
various countries of Europe, India, 
Malaysia, the Philippines, China, 
Korea and Africa. 

Bishops Retired and New Bishops 
Elected.—Three bishops were retired 
for age or other reasons—Bishop 
Henry W. Warren, presiding bishop, 
who died subsequently; Bishop David 
H. Moore, and Bishop Thomas B. 
Neely. Eight bishops, with two mis- 
sionary bishops, were elected to fill 
vacancies and to strengthen the force. 
The choice fell, after days of ballot- 
ing for most of the new men, upon 
Homer C. Stuntz, secretary of the 
Board of Foreign Missions; Theodore 
S. Henderson, pastor in Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; William O. Shepard, district su- 
perintendent in Chicago; Naphtali 
Luccock, pastor in Kansas City, Mo.; 
Francis J. McConnell, president of 
De Pauw University, in Indiana; 
Richard J. Cooke, book editor of the 
Methodist Publishing House; Fred- 
erick D. Leete, pastor in Detroit, and 
Wilbur P. Thirkield, president of 
Howard University, Washington, D. 
C. The new missionary bishops were 
John W. Robinson, missionary in 
northern India, and William P. Eve- 
land, president of the Methodist 
Seminary at Williamsport, Penn. The 
missionary bishops are to serve in 
southern Asia, Bishop Robinson in 
India and Bishop Eveland in Malay- 
sia and the Philippine Islands. 

Legislation Concerning Bishops— 
The legislation affecting the office and 
work of bishops was important and 
for the most part was along new 
lines. Hereafter instead of retiring 
bishops, after consideration in com- 
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mittee, by ballot of the Conference, 
a method often attended by painful 
scenes and followed by some protests 
from the body of the Church, they 
_are to be retired automatically by 
age limit. By the provisions of the 
new legislation a bishop may retire 
voluntarily at the age of 70 years; 
at the opening of the General Con- 
ference nearest his seventy-third 
birthday a bishop must retire, and 
the General Conference may release a 
bishop at any age and for any reason 
it may deem sufficient. Similar en- 
aetments apply to missionary bishops. 

A new plan affecting the adminis- 
tration of the bishops was adopted, 
designed to remedy some of the evils 
which have grown up under the itin- 
erant feature of the general super- 
intendency. Heretofore the bishop 
resident in New York City might or 
might not preside in the conferences 
contiguous to his residence. If he 
did not he had no supervision over 
them, but the bishop in charge might 
be the bishop resident at San Fran- 
cisco. The new system is in outline 
as follows: The annual conferences 
are divided into groups, the center 
of which is an episcopal residence. 
For example, New York is the center 
of one group, Washington of another, 
Chicago of another, New Orleans of 
another, and so on, the General Con- 
ference itself selecting, as hereto- 
fore, the places for episcopal resi- 
dence and appointing the bishops to 
them. These 19 groups are further 
arranged in three divisions or zones, 
as nearly equal as possible. The 
groups indicate the limits of residen- 
tial supervision; the zones have to do 
with presidential supervision. The 
eastern zone or division embraces six 
groups and as many bishops, the cen- 
tral division, six groups, and the 
western division, seven groups. The 
bishops in arranging for the holding 
of conferences are expected to ap- 
point to presidencies of conferences 
within a division the bishops resi- 
_ dent therein. Presiding bishops will 
have supervision of the conferences 
assigned to them for 30 days before 
and 30 days after, and then the su- 
pervision shall pass for the remain- 
ing ten months of the year to the 
bishop resident within the particular 
group to which the conferences in 
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question belong. This plan, it is be- 
lieved, will leave no conference with- 
out episcopal supervision on the 
ground or near at hand. It was op- 
posed by some as the entering wedge 
of a diocesan episcopacy, but it was 
adopted by a large majority. Three 
new episcopal residences were select- 
ed: Kansas City, Kan.; Atlanta, Ga., 
and Helena, Mont. An additional 
$1,500 a year was granted to bishops 
and missionary bishops for secre- 
tarial aid and for house rent and 
maintenance, making the total to 
each bishop $6,500 a year. In con- 
sideration of this increase bishops are 
forbidden to accept fees for service 
te churches and colleges or to enter 
into contracts for “outside service.” 
An amendment to the constitution 
permitting the election of bishops 
“for work among particular races 
and languages,” intended to provide 
for Negro bishops for Negro confer- 
ences, goes down for consideration by 
ministers and laymen. 

The Amusement Question—The 
disciplinary provision classifying dan- 
cing, playing at games of chance, 
theatre-going and the like, together 
with engaging in the liquor traffic, as 
imprudent conduct, subjecting mem- 
bers engaging in them to admonition, 
trial and expulsion, has been the sub- 
ject of hot discussion in several Gen- 
eral Conferences. The bishops have 
at least twice recommended the re- 
moval of the provision concerning 
dancing, ete., from this part of the 
Discipline and its inclusion under 
the chapter of advices. Ministers and 
laymen have urged that the change be 
made, insisting that as law the pro- 
vision is not and cannot be enforced, 
and that the moral effect of advising 
that these amusements be not in- 
dulged in, would be greater than to 
keep a stringent law unenforced: 
against them in the Discipline. The 
General Conference, however, again 
voted not to make the change, the 
majority of voters, including dele- 
gates from foreign conferences and 
from foreign-speaking and Negro 
conferences in this country, taking 
the ground that the world would in- 
fer if the law were abrogated that the 
ehurch had let down the bars and 
was ready to approve the things it 
had so long specifically condemned. 
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General Deaconess Board.—A con- 
stant subject of irritating differences 
and consequent agitation has been 
that of the supervision of deacon- 
esses, involving on the one hand the 
officers of the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society and those of the 
Deaconess Board on the other. The 
control of all deaconesses is now put 
in the hands of a General Deaconess 
Board, and it is believed that the 
agitation will subside. The institu- 
tion has become a very large and im- 
portant one, and many deaconesses 
serve in home-mission work, particu- 
larly in the large cities, as helps to 
pastors and as nurses in hospitals, 
and conduet homes of various kinds, 

Revision of the Ritual—A commis- 
sion reported after years of work a 
revision of the ritual which proposed 
verbal and other important changes 
in the forms long, in use for the ob- 
servance of the Lord’s Supper, the 
burial of the dead, marriage, ete. 
After some discussion in which it ap- 
peared that some of the changes were 
deemed too radical, the revision was 
rejected and the subject referred to a 
special committee to report to the 
next General Conference. 

Among other plans that failed to 
approve themselves to the majority 
were proposals to reduce the size of 
the General Conference, which has 
become unwieldy; to change back to 
“presiding elder?’ the designation 
“district superintendent,” to intro- 
duce laymen into the annual confer- 
ence, to establish a supreme court 
which should, among other duties, 
pronounce upon the constitutionality 
of General Conference legislation, and 
to consolidate a number of the Advo- 
cates. Among acts adopted were the 
following: consolidation of the Book 
Concern, with one general agent and 
three local agents; reduction in price 
of all Advocates, save the New York, 
to $1 a year; creation of a commis- 
sion of finance to unify field work 
and appeals of the Benevolent So- 
ciety; provision for the sesqui-centen- 
nial of American Methodism to be 
celebrated in 1916. 

Federation and Organic Union.—On 


the subject of federation and organic | 


union the Conference was apparently 
unanimous and enthusiastic. It ap- 
proved the report of negotiations for 


union (see Comity, Federation and 
Organic Union, infra) with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
and the Methodist Protestant Church, 
authorized the commission to con- 
tinue its work and “cordially invit- 
ed” other Methodist bodies “to join 
in a persistent effort to unify the 
various branches of the Wesleyan 
family in America in one great 
Methodist Church.” It approved the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America, authorized the appoint- 
ment of a commission to represent 
the Church in the World Conference 
of Faith and Order proposed by the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
gave authority for the appointment 
of a commission to confer with col- 
ored Methodist Churches on matters 
of more harmonious relations. It 
also approved the creation of a fed- 
eral council for the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church and the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, to decide ques- 
tions arising between the two denomi- 
nations, and directed administrative 
officers, annual conferences, societies, 
etc., “carefully to regard” its de- 
cisions and recommendations. These 
will have to do mainly with the or- 
ganization of churches by either body 
in places already sufficiently occupied 
by churches of the other body. (See 
also Comity, Federation and Organic 
Union, infra.) 

Statistics of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church—The net increase of 
communicants in 1911 was not very 
encouraging, numbering a little less 
than 48,000. The total, including 
foreign missions, is 3,543,589. There 
are 18,988 itinerant ministers, and 
28,458 churches. The value of church 
property is $183,542,603, and of par- 
sonages $32,747,834. There are 35,- 
445 Sunday Schools, with 3,567,548 
scholars. 

Methodist Protestant—The quad- 
rennial General Conference of this 
non-episcopal body was held in Balti- 
more in May. The Rey. Lyman E. 
Davis, D.D., of Sharpsburg, Penn., 
was elected president, succeeding Dr. 
T. H. Lewis in that office, which con- 
tinues for four years, the vote being 
78 to 71 between these two candi- 
dates. The chief business before the 
conference was the report on nego- 
tiations for union with the Metho- 
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dist Episcopal Church and Metho- ) itinerant 


dist Episcopal Church, South. The 
report described the project as the 
largest ecclesiastical proposal ever 
submitted to the Christian world, in- 
volving, as it does, the union of more 
than 5,000,000 members of the three 
Churches, into one Church with vast 
administrative and property inter- 
ests. Substantial progress had been 
made, but further steps must wait 
upon the action of the other two 
Churches. The commission was con- 
tinued for another quadrennium. The 
conference also approved of negotia- 
tions for union with the United Breth- 
ren in Christ. (See Comity, Federa- 
tion and Organie Union, infra.) 

The conference appointed a com- 
mission to revise the Discipline, ap- 
proved the creation of a denomina- 
tional fund for superannuates, and 
authorized the organization of a 
Methodist Protestant Brotherhood. 
It also suggested the joint celebra- 
tion in 1916 of the sesqui-centennial 
of the beginning of American Method- 
ism. 

The Methodist Protestant Church 
has 31 annual conferences and 12 
missions, four of the latter being 
colored. There are 182,767 communi- 
eants, 1,271 itinerant ministers, 2,419 
church edifices, valued at $8,934,740, 
and 2,209 Sunday Schools with 151,- 
202 scholars. The contributions of 
the last four years for all purposes 
aggregated a sum of more than 
$5,000,000. 

Colored Methodists—Two large 
bodies of colored Methodists held 
their quadrennial General Confer- 
ences in May, 1912—that of the Af- 
rican Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Kansas City, Mo., and that of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church in Charlotte, N. C. The 
latter considered at length important 
publication and educational interests, 
the action taken being designed to 
strengthen and make more effective 
the work in these two departments. 


The bishops recommended that no 


new bishops be chosen, but the con- 
ference resolved to elect two. After 
many fruitless ballots the resolution 
was reconsidered and the conference 
adjourned without any additions to 
its episcopal force. The Church re- 
ports 547,216 members, with 3,488 


ministers and _ 3,298 
churches. 

The General Conference of the Af- 
rican Methodist Episcopal Church 
elected four new bishops, John Hurst, 
W. L. Chappelle, J. H. Jones and 
J. C. Conners, and created a new 
episcopal district, the fifteenth. ‘l'wo 
of the bishops serve in Africa, one 
on the West Coast, and one in the 
South. Four years hence the Church 
will celebrate the centenary of its 
existence. It has 59 annual con- 
ferences, 6,774 itinerant ministers, 
5,630 churches, and 620,234 communi- 
eants. 

The British Wesleyan Church.— 
The Mother Church of all Method- 
ism, the Wesleyan body, which has 
affiliated conferences in Ireland, 
France and Africa, consecrated in 
London, early in October, what is 
called the British Methodist Cathe- 
dral. It stands on historic ground, 
near Westminster Abbey, and is out- 
classed in architectural majesty only, 
it is said, by St. Paul’s Cathedral 
and the British Museum. The exte- 
rior sculpture symbolizes the various 
activities of the Church, and figures 
of the four Evangelists adorn the 
building. The ground on which it 
stands cost approximately $500,000, 
and the building, which covers an 
area of 30,000 sq. ft., exclusive of 
the furnishings, about $780,000. The 
money was appropriated from the 
Twentieth Century Fund, begun in 
1898, and completed in 1904, when it 
amounted to about $5,400,000. Va- 
rious denominational societies are to 
have their headquarters in this great 
central structure, and missionary and 
institutional church work will be car- 
ried on from within its walls. 

The Wesleyan Church has been 
experiencing, in company with many 
other denominations, a decline in its 
numerical strength. Beginning with 
1907, it has had six successive de- 
creases in members, averaging about 
2,600 a year. Of the 771 circuits 
and stations, 361 show a net in- 
crease, 355 a net decrease, and 55 no 
change. There is also a falling off 
in the number of candidates for the 
ministry. Emigration to America, 
Australia and other countries, prob- 
ably accounts in part for the diminu- 
tion in numbers. 
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Church Union in Australasia—Be- 
ginning in 1901, the process of con- 
solidating the Wesleyan Methodist, 
United Free Methodist, Primitive 
Methodist and _ Bible Christian 
Churches in Australasia, proceeded 
until all these branches, with the 
exception of the Primitive Methodist 
of New Zealand, were merged in the 
Methodist Church of Australasia. 
The New Zealand body has now, 1912, 
voted almost unanimously to come 
into the united Church, so that there 
is now but one Methodism in Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and Fiji. In 
Australia it is second among Prot- 
estant denominations, in New Zea- 
land third, and in Fiji it is the 
Church of the people, embracing 
$4,000 out of 90,000 of the native 
population. 


PRESBYTERIAN 


The Southern Presbyterian Church. 
—The Southern Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly, in May, 1912, received 
a report that the presbyteries had 
rejected a proposed amendment of 
the article of the “Confession of 
Faith” on infants dying in infancy. 
The desire has been to change the 
article so as to eliminate the im- 
plication that there are non-elect in- 
fants. The amendment sent down 
in 1910 was rejected. Another dif- 
ferently worded was rejected in 1911 
(see AMERICAN YEAR Book, 1911, p. 
742). <A third amendment has now 
been submitted, beginning as _ fol- 
lows: “Being elect, all infants dying 
in infaney are saved and regener- 
ated.” A committee was named to 
prepare and publish a “brief popular 
statement of the doctrines of the 
Church.” The Committee on a Pres- 
byterian University, appointed in 
1911, reported that at present there 
is no general demand for such an 
institution, but it can be established 
hereafter if the need becomes ap- 
parent. An overture to establish a 
judicial tribunal having been de- 
feated by the presbyteries, another 
was sent down. A committee was 
appointed to confer with a similar 
committee of the United Presbyterian 
Church on organic, union of the two 
bodies. There was an increase of 
5,071 communicants, the whole num- 
ber being 202,845. 
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The Northern Presbyterian Church. 
—The net increase of communicants 
in the Northern Presbyterian Church 
was 25,605, the total number being 
1,380,058. It was accordingly less 
than 2 per cent. Returns to the Gen- 
eral Assembly in May, 1912, showed 
that out of 9,935 churches, 3,739 re- 
ported no net additions, 4,086 re- 
ported additions of one to ten, and 
1,500 of 11 to 25. The Committee 
on Evangelistic Work regarded this 
condition as very unsatisfactory. The 
Committee on Education called at- 
tention to the fact that in 15 years 
the population of the country has 
inereased by millions and the mem- 
bership of the Presbyterian Church 
by tens of thousands, but the supply 
of ministers and missionaries by 
only 168, Nearly 1,000 churches 
are without pastors. The Committee 
on an Intermediate Catechism re- 
ported a catechism of 73 questions 
and answers, as the result of four 
years’ work, which was approved 
and ordered published. The Church 
has 9,274 ministers, 10,030 churches, 
1,232,847 scholars in Sunday School, 
and its total income for the year 
was $25,798,615. 

Presbyterian Union in Scotland.— 
Union between the Church of Scot- 
land (Established) and the United 
Free Church has been a matter of 
discussions and resolutions in the 
general assemblies for some years. 
The subject was uppermost in the 
proceedings of the two assemblies in 
1912. Lord Balfour led the diseus- 
sion in the assembly of the Estab-. 
lished Church, and Dr. Young in the 
Assembly of the United Free Chureh, 
Lord Balfour had sent a memoran- 
dum to the Committee of the United 
Free Church, proposing that the two 
Committees come to an agreement 
concerning questions of creed and 
church order, and then take up the 
critical point involved in the “Auld 
Kirk’s” relation to the Government, 
expressing his belief that the latter 
Church would be willing to break its 
association with the State so far as 
necessary to secure to it entire lib- 
erty to regulate its internal affairs 
without reference to Parliament, but 
would not agree to surrender its 
endowments. The assembly of the 
older body seemed not disposed at 
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first to approve the Balfour memo- 
randum, but after full discussion 
the opposition dissolved and the doc- 
ument was approved without a dis- 
senting vote. The question in. the 
assembly of the United Free Church 
was whether that body could be true 
to its antecedents and principles if 
it consented to the measure of state 
association involved in retaining the 
endowments. There was a minority 
who stubbornly insisted that there 
must be both disestablishment and 
disendowment, and that the Church 
of Scotland must abandon every ad- 
vantage derived by its connection 
with the State; but the longing for 


‘union overbore the contentions of 


the minority, and in the final vote 
only 13 commissioners were found in 
the. negative. The two committees 
will, therefore, proceed with the ne- 
gotiations and a favorable issue is 
confidently expected, as the ecelesias- 
tical differences offer no great diffi- 
eulty with the political question out 
of the way. Both Churches reported 
losses in membership. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 


World Conference on Faith and Or- 
der.—The Rey. Wm. T. Manning, of 
New York, chairman of the committee 
on plan and scope, visited Great 
Britain the past summer, in com- 
pany with Bishop Anderson of 


' Chicago, chairman of the commission, 


and the bishops of Vermont and 
southern Ohio, to confer with per- 
sons high in authority in the Church 
of England concerning the proposed 
Conference, the purpose of which is 
to bring Christians of the world into 
unity. The invitation is to “all 
Christian communions throughout 
the world, which confess our Lord 
Jesus Christ as God and Saviour.” 
It is understood that the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York and the 
Bishops of London, Winchester and 
Gloucester and other bishops and 
churchmen encouraged Dr. Manning 
and his deputation to hope for an 
agreement to hold the conference in 
the United States. As the initiative 


_ and the invitation came from Amer- 


ica it would seem proper that the 
Conference should be held in America, 
probably in New York City. The 


jarchbishops are to appoint a commit- 


tee to represent the Anglican Church 
in endeavoring to make the Confer- 
ence a success. This committee is ex- 
pected to “organize, support and 
help” the movement in England; “to 
stimulate general interest and regu- 
lar and widespread prayer; to ex- 
tend invitations to other religious 
bodies in England to participate in 
the Conference’; and to “hold itself 
in readiness to confer with such bodies 
and committees as might be appoint- 
ed in the non-episcopal Churches; or, 
if so be, with those who might repre- 
sent the Roman and _ Eastern 
Churches.” The Episcopal Churches 
of Ireland and Scotland will codper- 
ate in their respective countries and 
probably appoint commissions. 

Nearly all the leading denomina- 
tions of the United States, Baptist, 
Congregational, Methodist, Presby- 
terian and Reformed, have appointed, 
commissions to confer concerning 
such proposals as may be made for 
the holding of the Conference. The 
Roman Catholic Church may not be 
represented officially, but it is expect- 
ed that members of that communion 
will, on their individual responsibil- 
ity, take some part in the arrange- 
ments for, and the proceedings of the 
Conference. 

A prominent minister of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ, a denomination 
which makes much of Christian 
union, says that Christendom takes 
four positions on the subject of 
Christian oneness: (1) Those who 
are satisfied with the measure of uni- 
ty now possessed; this class, he says, 
is constantly decreasing; (2) those 
who favor federation as the practical 
goal to be reached; this-position is 
held by a large body of Protestants; 
(3) those who regard federation only 
as a step toward the desired end, a 
growing group; (4) those who want 
organic union, and nothing less than 
organic union;,in this class he places 
the Protestant Episcopal and Roman 
Catholie Churches. 

The Cathedral of St. John the Di- 
vine-—This great modern basilica, on 
Morningside Heights, New York City, 
is progressing toward completion. 
The funds required are coming in en- 
couragingly, and the trustees an- 
nounced in October that the last of 
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the seven chapels which are to form 
the group, has been presented, mak- 
ing an aggregate of about $1,000,000 
given for the chapels alone. These 
chapels, differing in architecture, are 
intended to accommodate different 
groups of worshippers. The Italians 
are holding services in one. Among 
the chapels are two commemorative 
of Bishop Potter and Dr. Huntington. 
Plans for a deanery, a cathedral 
choir school and a synod hall have 
been approved by the trustees, and 
the work of building is in progress. 
An Episcopal Church in China 
The Holy Catholic Church of China 
was organized in Shanghai in April, 
1912. It embraces missions and mis- 
sion churehes belonging to the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church and_ the 
Anglican Church of England and Can- 


ada. ‘lhere are 11 missionary dio- 
ceses in China, of which seven are 
English, three American, and four 
Canadian. Ten bishops attended the 
conference, 22 foreign and 15 Chinese 
clergymen, and four foreign and 25 
native laymen. 

Statistics—The Protestant Episco- 
pal Church is growing steadily, It 
has 91 dioceses and missionary juris- 
dictions in the United States and 12 
in other countries, including Cuba, 
Mexico, Brazil, the Canal Zone, 
China and Japan, Africa and Europe. 
The number of clergy in the United 
States is 5,359, of churches 7,621, 
and of communicants 947,320. In- 
|eluding other countries, there are 
|963,097 communicants. The total 
|contributions for all purposes in 1911 
‘was $18,692,211. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


The Eucharistic Congress,—The 
Eucharistie Congress is oue of the 
most notable general gatherings of 
Roman Catholics. In 1912 the Con- 
gress was held in Vienna, Austria, 
and over 80,000 tickets were issued to 
foreigners, or more than four times 
as many as were required for the 
Montreal Congress of 1910. Cardi- 
nal Van Rossum represented the 
Pope and rode in the procession, 
which is always a striking feature of 
the Congress, in a ponderous golden 
vehicle built for the Empress Maria 
Theresa. Emperor Francis Joseph 
preceded the Cardinal, who bore the 
Host. A Papal letter was read con- 
ferring the apostolic blessing upon 
the Congress and urging more dili- 
gence in the care of the young to 
prevent them from being led astray 
by wrong teachings and by tempta- 
tions of the flesh. Great disappoint- 
ment was expressed at the small at- 
tendance of clergy from France. It 
was hoped that a demonstration 
might be given against the attitude 
of the French Government toward 
the Church. So few French ecclesias- 
ties were present that no place was 
given to them in the programme and 
this led to vigorous protests from 
prominent dignitaries of the church 
in France, which, it was said, would 
be carried to the Pope. 


The Guardians of Liberty.—The 
formation of a patriotic ‘court? 
with this name has served to stir the 
sensibilities of Roman Catholic citi- 
zens, who apprehend that it may be 
a 
Gen. Nelson A. Miles, U.S.A., Rear- 
Admiral George W. Baird, U.S.N., 
and other public men, including Prot- 
estant and Jewish ministers, are of- 
ficers of the Court. The organization 
is not secret. Its constitution de- 
clares as its principles (1) “to unite 
as a non-sectarian, non-partisan, non- 
racial moral force to promote pure 
patriotism and a sacred regard for 
the welfare of the country”; (2) to 
maintain that “no temporal al- 
legiance” can be superior to the ob- 
ligation to the Constitution of the 
United States; (3) to oppose the 
manipulation or control of the “sov- 
ereign citizenship of our people” by 
“any political or ecclesiastical or- 
ganization”; (4) to insist that 
“every citizen shall exercise the 
rights and privileges” of his citizen- 
ship “unmolested” and “answerable 
only to his conscience and his God”; 
(5) and “to protect and preserve the 
free institutions of our country, espe- 
cially our educational system, against 
any foreign or menacing influence” 
and public funds or lands from 


movement toward proscription.’ 


diversion “to any religious purpose.” — 
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Religious Garb in Indian Schools,— 
A dozen years ago or more Congress 
decided that it would not thereafter 
make appropriations to denomina- 
tional schools among the Indians nor 
any sectarian appropriations what- 
ever, thus bringing to an end the sys- 
tem of contract Indian schools inau- 
gurated by President Grant. The 
Government has, however, continued 
to use certain Roman Catholic schools 
and employed therein Catholic teach- 
ers wearing the distinctive garb of 
nuns and monks. Commissioner Val- 
entine, of the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, issued an order early in 1912 
prohibiting after Sept. 1 the use of 
any religious garb or insignia in the 
Indian schools. Roman Catholics 
protested, and the Secretary of the 


Interior held a hearing on the sub-, 


ject, Protestant ministers and or- 
ganizations generally supporting the 
Commissioner’s order. The President 
suspended the order until further ex- 
amination of the question could be 
made, and after some months’ consid- 
eration confirmed the suspension with 
the proviso that hereafter no teach- 
ers shall be appointed who wear a 
religious garb. About a hundred Ro- 
man Catholic teachers are employed 
in Indian schools, all accepted by a 
ruling of the Civil Service Counce. 
sion for employment in the Govern- 
“ment service. The President’s de- 
cision is not approved by the Prot- 
estant press. 

The Ne Temere decree issued by 
the Pope in 1908, to which reference 
was made in these columns last year 
(AmeRIcAN YEAR Boox, 1911, p. 
734), continues to give rise to contro- 
versy, protests and litigation. It will 
‘be recalled that it declares invalid 
' marriages entered into by Catholics 
with Catholics, or Catholics with non- 
Catholics unless performed by the 
parish priest of the community where 
they are celebrated. In Canada the 
question has been in the courts, and 
the Supreme Court of the Province of 
-Quebee declared, in a suit brought 
against a newspaper for defamation 
of character, that the parties con- 
eerned having been married according 
to the laws of the Dominion, it was 
wrong to call the wife a concubine, 
and awarded substantial damages to 
the complainant. Subsequently the 
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Supreme Court of the Dominion af- 
firmed the decision of a provincial 
court declaring valid a marriage of 
two Catholics performed by a Prot- 
estant minister. The Privy Council, 
however, has declared a proposed act 


of the Dominion Parliament, de- 
claring valid all marriages duly 
performed, to be an _ infringement 


of provincial rights (see IV, Can- 
ada). Requests to the Holy See 
to modify the decree as _ respects 
mixed marriages have been without 
result so far except in Germany 
and Hungary, where the decree, it 
appears, has been suspended. Priests 
in the United States, in obedience to 
the decree, have in some cases pro- 
nounced the children of mixed mar- 
riages, not celebrated by a ‘priest, 
illegitimate, and so entered the dec- 
laration in baptismal certificates. 

Statistics—The Roman Catholic 
Church continues to grow in the 
United States by immigration and 
otherwise. At the beginning of 1912, 
the date of the latest statistics, the 
Church had, exclusive of Porto Rico 
and the Philippines, for which five or 
six millions are claimed, 15,015,569 
“population.” Population includes 
all baptized persons who have not 
been excommunicated. The actual 
number of communicants is obtained, 
according to a rule adopted by the 
prelates many years ago, by deduct- 
ing 15 per cent. from the “popula- 
tion,” to cover baptized children who ~ 
have not been confirmed. Applying 
this rule to the “population” of 1911, 
it would appear that the number of 
communicants was 12,763,234. The 
gain in communicants for the year 
was. 337,287. There are 17,491 
clergy and 13,939 churches and mis- 
sions, the churches with priests con- 
nected numbering 9,256. The number 
of priests and churches is much 
smaller than obtains among Protest- 
ant denominations. 
each priest is nearly 730, while in 
the largest Protestant church, the 
Methodist Episcopal, it is only 168. 
The hierarchy of the Roman Catholic 
Chureh in the United States, includ- 
ing the colonial possessions, embraces 
14 archbishops, of whom three are 
cardinals, and 97 bishops. It has 
5,119 parochial eee with 1,333,-° 
786 scholars. 
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THE SALVATION ARMY 


The death of the founder and gen- 
eral of the Salvation Army, William 
Booth, which occurred in London, 
Aug. 20, removed one of the most 
heroic characters in his generation in 
the religious world. A man with a 
great dominant idea—to reach and 
rescue the multitude of prodigals, he 
gave his life, his talent for leadership 
and organization to the formation 


on the military plan in all parts of 
the world of corps of zealous workers, 
themselves, to adopt Wesley’s expres- 
sive phrase, “brands snatched from 
the burning.” The consensus of opin- 
ion of the denominational leaders of 
the Christian world seems to be that 
the time, the circumstances, the con- 
ditions united in summoning frome 
the ordinary ministerial rank for a 
supreme effort the man whose com- 
passion for the “submerged masses,” 
huddled in the “Whitechapels” and 
“Tenderloins” of the cities, and whose 
confidence that the Gospel of Christ 
was the one effective force for their 
leavening indicated his special call 
to the mission. The churches gener- 
ally were not doing for this class of 
city and town population what they 
were doing for the more fortunate and 
more tractable classes. If anything 
of permanent value was to be done 
for the slum dwellers some form of 
organization was necessary. Their 
prejudices against the Church for- 
bade the use of ecclesiastical terms 
and institutions. The experience of 
Booth as a street preacher and as a 
missionary led him to believe that 
military organization and military 
terms and usages would best meet the 
conditions; thus the Salvation Army 
was organized. Instead of churches 
there are barracks; instead of minis- 
ters, a General, commanders, colonels, 
majors, captains, adjutants, lieuten- 
ants, sergeants. The General is the 
supreme head, and is a dictator whose 
orders are everywhere accepted and 
obeyed. Commanders hold rank from 
the appointment of the General, and 
are, under him, at the head of the 
organization in the various countries. 
Officers are promoted from the lower 
to the higher positions; but the com- 
manders, so far, have been members 
of the General’s immediate family. 


William Booth was born in Not- 
tingham, England, April 10, 1829, 
and educated in a private school. He 
studied theology and entered the 
Methodist New Connection in 1850, 
doing regular circuit work, but he did 
not feel that he was fitted for this 
humdrum employment. He wanted, 
he said, “to get out into the wide 
sea of misery surging and sweltering 
about him.” As the Conference was 
unwilling to allow him to work in his 
own way he withdrew in 1861 and 
left, he said, every friend he had in 
the world. He began his independent 
evangelism in Cornwall, going thence 
to Cardiff and to Walsall, where he 
organized a “Hallelujah band,” whose 
members were drawn largely from 
the criminal classes. He removed to 
London in 1864 and settled with his 
wife in Whitechapel, where he found 
“a continent of misery and vice 
around” him. His labors were fruit- 
ful and led to the organization of the 
Salvation Army in 1878. The or- 
ganization was of gradual deyelop- 
ment. It was as the result of a re- 
vival mission in a seaport town that 
the work was extended beyond Lon- 
don. One of the converts sent out as 
an evangelist to reach the sailors of 
this place spoke of himself as “cap- 
tain” to attract them, and when Mr. 
Booth came to inspect the mission he 
announced him as “General.” The 
“General” saw the programme of 
“The Christian Mission of a Volun- 
teer Army,” and erasing the word 
“Volunteer” wrote in “Salvation.” 
From that day the movement was 
known as the Salvation Army and the 
purpose of the Army as declared was 
“to destroy the fortresses of sin in 
the various communities.” In the 
early days of the movement it was 
designed to be supplemental to the 
churches, but this was found imprac- 
ticable, and it became separate and 
distinct. No one of the churches 
would take the General and his work 
under its care. In 1880 the weekly 
organ of the Army, appropriately 
called the War Cry, appeared in Lon- 
don; periodicals with the same name 
are published in the United States, 
Australia and other countries, in all 
in 20 languages. 
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It was inevitable that such a move- 
ment should develop along sociolog- 
ical lines and become in fact an or- 
ganized social service such as all de- 
nominations are now providing as a 
part of their general work. (See 
XVI, Social Work of the Churches.) 
The converts were from classes for 
whom social ties had not existed, or 
had existed only for perverted ends. 
Booth took the Gospel to them and 
soon found that, accepting it, their 
social and industrial life had to be 
formed anew on a different pattern. 
Men, women and children could not 
continue to live in the slums and es- 
cape the evils of the slums without 
new social plans, better surroundings 
and safer influences. The work was 
practically for the helpless and there- 
fore charitable institutions were nec- 
essary; hence prison-gate and rescue 
homes, homes for drunkards and boys 
and girls, farm colonies, emigration 
homes, nursing work, Samaritan bri- 
gades, hospitals, and other similar 
enterprises. “Soap, soup and salva- 
tion” was his slogan for the slums. 
A great impulse to his work was 
given by his book, In Darkest Lon- 
don and the Way Out. This attract- 
ed wide attention; making the slums 
known as they had never been known 
to the great outside world, and bring- 
ing to the author funds from those 
who believed in his ideas and wanted 
to aid him in his philanthropic plans. 
He did not escape criticism. Spur- 
geon thought he was bringing re- 


COMITY, FEDERATION, 


Codperation in Missionary Work.— 
This general subject is important 
enough, in view of the constant 
growth in sentiment in the various 
churches, to occupy a chapter by it- 
self. In former issues of the YEAR 
Boox attention has been called to 
the fact that comity, codperation and 
Christian unity are carefully ob- 
served in the vast field of foreign 
missionary work by the societies rep- 
resenting all evangelical denomina- 
tions, and that the purpose of the 
missionaries and native Christians 
seems to be to avoid intrusion into 
one another’s fields and all appear- 
ance of competition or rivalry, and to 
look forward to the organization ulti- 


ligion into contempt. The results are, 
of course, his justification. His 
methods would not do at all among 
the moral, intelligent and thinking 
classes; but he endeavored to reach 
a most exceptional class, and he could 
not succeed save by exceptional plans. 
Among his institutions was Hadleigh 
agricultural colony for castaways and 
tramps. Its degree of success may 
be inferred from the statement that 
in the 21 years of its history it re- 
ceived 6,780 men, of whom 4,297 went 
to situations, 1,553 were discharged 
and 195 remained (Aug. 1, 1912). 

The tributes to the dead General 
were of the most laudatory character. 
He was classed by the English daily 
press with such great church leaders 
as Wesley and Luther, and called the 
greatest apostle and evangelist of the 
age. His death was the occasion of 
messages of appreciation from the 
King of England, the Prime Minister, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
many other dignitaries of State and 
Church. The funeral procession drew 
such throngs as only that of royalty 
usually commands. Before his death 
Oxford University gave him the de- 
gree of D.C.L., and he received the 
freedom of the city of London. 

His will left a personal estate of 
less than $2,500, and passed on to his 
children the funds, amounting to 
$26,000, which had been given to him 
for his support by Henry Reed. His 
successor as General of the Salvation 
Army is his son, Bramwell Booth. 
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mately of one church of Christ in 
each land instead of many. This plan 
is already bringing together in many 
fields those of the same denomina- 
tional name, as various bodies of 
Methodists, Presbyterians and the 
like. Coédperation has gone further, 
however, in educational, publication, 
medical, industrial and other work. 
Presbyterians, Methodists and Disci- 
ples of Christ have united in the 
maintenance of educational work in 
Nanking, China; Methodists, Bap- 
tists, Friends and other denomina- 
tions unitedly. conduct educational 
work in West China. 

There is a similar movement in 
home-mission work in this country, 
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though it is not so far advanced as 
that in foreign missions. Interde- 
nominational organizations, such as 
those described in previous issues of 
the Yrar Book, are calling for co- 
operation in various lines of activity. 

The Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ—A powerful general or- 
ganization is the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, of 
which Bishop E. R. Hendrix, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
was president, and Dr. E. B. Sanford, 
of New York, corresponding secretary. 
It began in a meeting in 1901 in 
Philadelphia and reached a fully or- 
ganized state, with a constitution, in 
1908. Its declared purposes are (1) 
to express the common consciousness 
of the various churehcs in matters of 
mutual and general interest; (2) to 
eoérdinate and correlate the work of 
the various denominations, so as to 
cover the whole ground of service and 
avoid duplication; (3) to inspire 
the formation of state, county, city 
or town federations of churches for 
mutual helpfulness; (4) to codrdi- 
nate the work of such local federa- 
tions so that they may work together 
eodperatively and effectively. The 
Men and Religion Forward Move- 
ment, to which reference was made 
in the YEAR Boox for 1911 (p. 744) 
was heartily approved by the Federal 
Council. It seeks to unite local 
churches in evangelism, in developing 
zeal for missionary work at home and 
abroad, in promoting Bible study and 
in boys’ work. It has a fully devel- 
oped plan of social service, affecting 
not only the conditions of life in 
erowded centers but also in rural sec- 
tions. Associated in the work of the 
Federal Council are official represen- 
tatives of 32 evangelical denomina- 
tions, including Baptist, Congrega- 
tional, Lutheran, Mennonite, Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian, Protestant Episco- 
pal, Reformed and other bodies. The 
second quadrennial conference of the 
Council met in Chicago on Dee. 3. 
Official delegates from 30 churches 
were present. Advanced ground was 
taken, particularly on social ques- 
tions (see XVI, Social Work of the 
Churches). Prof. Shailer Matthews, 
Baptist, was chosen president. 

A development of the year 1912 
was the planning of a series of inter- 
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denominational meetings in the inter- 
est of home missions, under the aus- 
pices of the Council, which the home- 
mission societies of various denomi- 
nations have organized for the con- 
sideration of questions of common 
concern in the prosecution of mis- 
sionary work and for the creation of 
a more enlightened interest in the 
cause and in the extensive work to be 
done. 

Church Union in Canada.—The 
movement for the organic union of 
the Congregational, Methodist and 
Presbyterian Churches in Canada 
upon a plan approved by the general 
bodies of the three churches which 
was submitted to subordinate judica- 
tories and to the lay members of the 
several churches in 1911 and 1912, 
has reached a point beyond which it 
caunot advance, for the present, at 
least. At the Presbyterian General 
Assembly, held in June, 1912, the re- 
port showing that a large majority of 
the members and of the ministers 
had voted for union, was referred to 
a committee consisting of both advo- 
eates and opponents of union. This 
committee submitted unanimously a 
report recommending that as the 
minority voting against union was 
strong it was inadvisable to proceed 
further with the plan at this time. 
The assembly adopted the report with 
an expression of hope that ultimately 
union would be accomplished. It in- 
structed its committee to carry on 
negotiations with the other two 
churches for a further delimitation of 
the territory within which new mis- 
sions may be established, as well as 
for a fuller application of the princi- 
ples of codperation. The same com- 
mittee was requested to take under 
consideration the modifications in the 
plan of union suggested by the pres- 
byteries. The vote in the Methodist 
and Congregational churches was 
overwhelmingly for union. About 30 
per cent. of the Presbyterians seem 
to have voted against union, one im- 
portant presbytery, that of Toronto, 
giving a majority against it. 

Plan of Union of Three Methodist 
Bodies—Commissions _ representing 
respectively the Methodist Episcopal, 
Methodist Episcopal, South, and 
Methodist Protestant Churches have 
agreed upon the outline of a plan for 
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the union of these three bodies and 
reported it to the General Confer- 


ences of the first and last named, 


which met in May last. ‘The chief 
legislative body of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, meets in 
1914, after which further action is 
possible. At the first meeting of the 
commissions, Nov. 30, 1910, a sub- 
committee of nine was appointed to 
formulate a plan of union, This was 
reported to the second meeting of the 
commissions held May 10-12, 1912, in 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and was revised 
and adopted. The plan in outline is 
as follows: (1) the three churches to 
be merged in one to be called the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in 
America or the Methodist Church in 
America; (2) the United Church to 
have common articles of faith, com- 
mon conditions of membership, a com- 
mon ritual, catechism and hymnal; 
(3) the governing power to be vested 
in one General Conference, to have 
power over all distinctively connec- 
tional matters, and in three or four 
quadrennial conferences, to have pow- 
er over distinctively local affairs, the 
colored members to form one of the 
quadrennial conferences; (4) the 
General Conference to consist of two 
houses, one to be composed of dele- 
gates, clerical and lay, elected by the 
quadrennial conferences, the second 
house to consist of clerical and lay 
delegates elected by the annual con- 
ferences. The quadrennial confer- 
ences would choose bishops for their 


FOREIGN 


Statistics of Protestant Missions — 
Every important denomination, and 
indeed most of the smaller ones, have 
missions and missionaries in foreigh 
fields. Some not large enough to 
support a society of their own, carry 
on work through other societies, 
American or European. At the close 
of 1911, the Protestant missionary 
work required for its support $25,- 
297,000, and it had more than 22,000 
missionaries and upwards of 88,500 
native preachers and helpers. There 
were at that date more than 2,300,- 
000 communicants and 4,875,000 ad- 
herents. Of the annual budget of 
more than $25,000,000, nearly one- 
half is raised by the churches of the 
United States and Canada. 
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own territory, the bishops to be con- 
firmed by the first house of the Gen- 
eral Conference. Neither of the Gen- 
eral Conferences to.which this plan 
was presented in May last entered 
upon any discussion of its merits. The 
action in each case was to continue 
the commission for another four years. 

The General Conference oi the 
Methodist Protestant Church author- 
ized its commission on organic union 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, to enter into negotiations with 
the Church of the United Brethren in 
Christ, which also has a commission 
on organic union. Commissions of 
these two bodies and of the Congre- 
gational churches agreed in 1907 
upon a plan of union which failed of 
ratification. The United Brethren 
being Methodistic in doctrine, disci- 
pline and usage, there seems more 
likelihood that a plan of union might 
be arranged with the Methodist 
Protestant Church. The chief differ- 
ence between the two is that the for- 
mer is episcopal, while the latter is 
non-episcopal. 

Nothing new has taken place in the 
pending negotiations for union be- 
tween the Northern Presbyterian and 
German Reformed Churches, the Free 
Methodist and Wesleyan Methodist 
bodies, and the Evangelical Associa- 
tion and the United Evangelical 
Chureh, which were separated some 
years ago. (See also Protestant Epis- 
copal, supra.) 


MISSIONS 


India.—The recent census of India 
shows that in the decade the Chris- 
tian community has inereased from 
2,923,341 to 3,876,196. Of this num- 
ber the natives, not including Eura- 
sians, have 3,574,000, of whom 1,394,- 
000 are Roman Catholies and 1,442,- 
000 Protestants. Among Protestants, 
Anglicans take first place with 332,- 
000, Baptists second place, with 331,- 
000, Lutherans are third, with 217,- 
000, Presbyterians fourth, with 164,- 
000, Methodists fifth, with 162,000, 
and Congregationalists sixth, with 
134,000. It is noted that the in- 
crease in the ten years has been rela- 
tively greatest in the native-governed 
states. Other religious faiths have 
made comparatively little progress; 
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Christianity apparently has the most 
vigorous growth. 

China.—The development of the 
Christian Chureh in China appears to 
have been very rapid since the estab- 
lishment of the republic. Two thou- 
sand Christians met in Peking at the 
end of May and adopted a form of 
constitution for the “Chinese Chris- 
tian Church of Peking,” the purpose 
being to unite all Protestants in one 
church. The constitution gives the 
new body the name above mentioned, 
and declares its object to be to 

“preach, according to the Word of 
God, the gospel of salvation.” Its 
creeds are the evangelical and trini- 
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tarian creeds of Protestantism; its 
government is to combine, as far as 
possible, the existing rites and rules 
of the Peking churches. Its officers 
are to be preachers, elders and dea- 
cons, the latter to look after the busi- 
ness interests of the church. 

The Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions has requests from China, 
since the revolution, for industrial 
training in its mission schools. The 
people desire instruction in the mak- 
ing of shoes, hair brushes, clothes, 
ete., in the American style. Metho- 
dists and other denominations are 
giving attention to such requests in - 
their mission schools. 


RELIGIOUS BODIES IN THE UNITED STATES IN i911 


The numbers of communicants re- 
ported by religious bodies in the 
United States in 1911 are given be- 
low. There are in all about 172,500 
ministers and more than 221,000 
churches, The gains in communi- 
cants in 1911 were well on to a mil- 
lion, the largest increases being re- 
ported by Roman Catholic, Baptist, 
and Methodist denominations. The 
figures given for the Roman Catholic 


Communicants 
Adventists, 6 bodies ........ 95,808 
RANE O85 ae teats cis ain. de lease 1,280 
Baptists, 15 bodies ........ 5,775,358 
Brethren, Dunkard, 4 bodies. 123,677 
Brethren, Plymouth, 4 bodies. 10,566 
Brethren, River, 3 bodies .... 4,847 
Buddhists, 2 bodies ........ 3,165 
Catholic Apostolic, 2 bodies. 4,927 
' Catholic, Roman and Polish, 

DEPOULES,) payniaetescrasuee NCH ig eR FERC AUG 
Christadelphians ........... 1,412 
Christians) iaicds.< aslo pistons 88,304 
Christian Catholic (Dowie). 5,865 
Christian Science ......... : 85,096 
Christian Union’ io. sia s/s: 13,905 
Churehes of God (Winbren- 

ROO RECE Fini Wis al < iepe pa R UE en 41,475 
Church of the Living God 

(Colored), 3 bodies ...... 4,286 
Church of the New Jerusalem, 

DAGOGLERT wok uae slarbcnik = inis- emia 9,390 
Communistic Societies, 2 bodies 2,272 
Congregationalists .......... 738,761 


Disciples of Christ, 2 bodies. 1,533,962 
Eastern Orthodox, 7 bodies.. 424,000 


Evangelical Association, 2 
DO MBER Mise pis ware W eee eahele 183,574 
Faith Associations, 9 bodies. . 9,572 
Free Christian Zion Church 
CID OID ES ea tb interes mit 1,835 
Friends, 4 bodies .......... 122,796 
Friends of the Temple ..... 376 


| Moravians, 2 bodies ........ 


Church are those reported officially 
by the church authorities for Catho- 
lic population, with 15 per cent. de- 
ducted for baptized children not con- 
firmed; those for the Eastern Ortho- 
dox churches include children, but 
children are communicants according 
to their rule; those for the Mormons 
(Latter-Day Saints) also include 
children, who are not communicants 
in that body. 


Communicants 
German Evangelical Synod... 253,890 
German Evangelical Protestant 34,704 
Jewish Congregations ....... *1438,000 
Latter-Day Saints, 2 bodies.. 400,650 
Lutherans, 23 bodies ...... 2,289,897 
Scandinavian Bvangelical, 3 
bodies... 
Mennonites, 12 bodies ...... 
Methodists, 17 bodies ...... 


Non-Sectarian Bible Faith... 
Pentecostal, 2 bodies ...... 
Presbyterians, 12 bodies..... 
Protestant Episcopal ....... 
Reformed, 4 bodies ........ 
Reformed Catholic ......... 
Reformed Episcopal ........ 
Salvation Army, 2 bodies.... 
Schwenkfelders ..........4. 
moclal’ Brethren (sich sas enc © 
Society of Ethical Culture .. 
Spiniiaalists: | os <ssaa wae ee 
Theosophists ......... sa hele 
Unitarians ...... aivatat a eysea 
United Brethren, 2 ‘bodies. a 
WREversalista 25.5% lec lleyeis sl siete 


Independent congregations... 48,673 - 
DOCAIAr werare oa o/ ais wera w/e ere eNO a Oa 


* Estimate, includes only heads of 
families. 
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JUDAISM 


A. 8S. Isaacs 


Colonization—The latest published) Tevier River, Utah, and near Hous- 


report of the Ica, or the Jewish Col- 
onization Society, which inherited the 
greater part of Baron de Hirsch’s 
millions, realizes the dream of its 
founder, in bringing back to the soil 
thousands of Jewish families from 
Polish and Russian ghettos. In the 
Argentine 3,619 families, comprising 
20,038 souls, are tilling the soil, pos- 
sessing a million and a quarter acres 
of arable land, nearly half of which 
is under cultivation. In Brazil only 
an experimental beginning has been 
made. In the Argentine, colonists 
have 54 schools, with 172 teachers 
and, 3,639 pupils, mutual-benefit so- 
cieties, libraries and clubs, all the 
result of but nine years’ effort. In 
the United States the Ica gave $256,- 
000 in loans to 3,000 Jewish farmers, 
representing 3,000 souls, while in 
Canada it settled or assisted 828 
farmers who own an aggregate of 
over 100,000 acres. During 1911 one 
of its New York agencies took 3,950 
persons from the congested districts 
and distributed them over 262 towns 
in the United States and Canada. 
The Jewish farmers support a Yid- 
dish monthly, with 2,600 paying sub- 
scribers. 

Jewish Farmers in the United 
States—The movement back to the 
soil in the United States, first begun 
under the auspices of the Baron de 
Hirsch Fund in the early eighties, 
has developed in many directions. Be- 
sides the pioneer colonies in South 
Jersey, Jewish farmers are to be 
found in New York, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Michigan, and North Dakota. It is 
estimated by the Jewish Agricultural 
and Industrial Aid Society that it has 
come in touch with 3,718 Jewish 
farming families, comprising 18,590 
souls, who have 3,438 farms, with an 


- acreage of 437,268, a land value of 


$22.194,335, and equipment value of 
$4,166,329. These figures, according 
to the U. 8S. Immigration Commis- 
sion, represent only about 75 per cent. 
of the Jewish farmers in the United 
States. The latest settlements are in 
the Sacramento Valley, Cal., on the 


ton, Texas. 

Farm Schools—The first farm 
school, for secondary education in 
agriculture, is the Baron de Hirsch 
Agricultural School, at Woodbine, N. 
J. Between 1894 and 1912 it sent out 
891 students, of whom 429 completed 
the course and were graduated. Some 
of the graduates are teachers in agri- 
cultural schools, and serve in the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture and in 
similar departments of various states. 
Another farm school was founded a 
few years later by Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Krauskoff as the National Farm 
School at Doylestown, Pa. It has 
grown, since 1897, to 400 acres, with 
17 buildings, and is unsectarian. 
Since 1901 it has graduated 107 stu- 
dents. In 1912 its income was $42,- 
546.66, expenses $44,206.06. Its stu- 
dents numbered 101. Its equipment 
is valued at $250,000. Some of its 
graduates are experts in various lines 
of agriculture, as instructors, and as 
managers of plantations in the South 
and fruit farms in the West. 

The Ritual Accusation.—During the 
early part of this year the medieval 
legend of the blood accusation arose 
again in Russia, as well as in Bul- 
garia, Moravia, and Bohemia. In 
Russia its consequences were more 
serious. Late in 1911, 813 Russian 
rabbis had protested against the libel 
without any apparent effect. On May 
6 the most prominent church and 
political dignitaries of Great Britain, 
leaders in art, science, and literature, 
joined in a protest against the ritual 
accusation. 

Progress in Palestine—Figures 
published in October tell of decided 
growth in Palestine, with about 90,- 
000 Jewish settlers on the soil, of 
whom about half are in Jerusalem. 
They own 40 villages and 100,000 
acres of land, three-fourths of which 
is under cultivation. Of these, 15 
colonies are in Judea, eight in Sa- 
maria, 16 in Galilee, and one in the 
trans-Jordan country. The Paris Al- 
lianee Israelite and the Berlin Hilfs- 
verein provide schools and teachers 
for 5,000 children, while German and 
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English societies maintain respect- 
ively special schools of rabbinical in- 
struction and for girls. The Bezalel 
Arts and Crafts Schools at Jerusa- 
lem, the Herzl Memorial High School 
at Jaffa, and the Polytechnic School 
now building at Haifa, must also be 
mentioned. The agricultural and 
technical schools of the Alliance at 
Jaffa and at Jerusalem were the 
pioneer institutions of their kind in 
the East. 

The Zionists are particularly active 
in colonizing and other work in Pal- 
estine, as these organizations show: 
(1) the Jewish Colonial Bank of Lon- 
don with its offshoot, the Anglo-Pales- 
tine Company, which has branches in 
Beirut, Haifa, Hebron, Jaffa, Jerusa- 
lem and Safed; this institution is 
principally engaged in making loans 
at very low rates ,of interest to Jew- 
ish agriculturists and traders; (2) 
the managing board of the “Jewish 
National Fund,” which has planted 
extensive olive orchards and _ pur- 
chases land which is not resold, but 
divided into allotments and leased to 
settlers or otherwise exploited for the 
benefit of the fund; (3) the Palestine 
Land Development Company, which 
has acquired large properties on the 
shores of the Sea of Galilee; (4) the 
Ereto Israel Colonization Company 
of Cologne; (5) the Berlin Jewish 
Women’s Federation of - Cologne, 
which is employed in building work- 
men’s houses. 

Germany.—That the Jews of Ger- 
many enjoy wide opportunities for 
civic advancement is proved by the 
fact that there are 16 Jewish mem- 
bers of the new Reichstag, represent- 
ing different political parties, the So- 
cial Democrat being in the majority. 
Some idea of the progress made in 
Berlin alone is furnished by the lat- 
est budget of the Jewish community. 
Its income was four million marks, 
nearly a quarter of which is spent for 
charities of every kind. There are 40 
institutions, educational and relig- 
ious; for synagogue purposes over 
half a million is expended. Fifteen 
religious schools are maintained, with 
secondary schools, teachers’ seminary, 
rabbinical college, etc. Its members 
number 38,000. The orthodox section 
has its own budget—about a quarter 
of a million. 


Jewish Charities in Russia.—The 
leading Hebrew daily in Russia has 
just made an inquiry into the condi- 
tion of Russia’s Jewish charities, and 
the appalling picture of poverty is 
relieved by the variety and numbers 
of benevolent agencies in its relief. A 
hundred and thirty cities and towns 
in 33 governments replied. Without 
any exaggeration, between 40 and 45 
per cent. of the Jewish population are 
recipients of charity. Only 12 of the 
towns that responded have no benevo- 
lent societies—the rest have an aver- 
age of four to each place. The relief 
societies cover all kinds of relief; 
medical aid heads the list, then comes 
bread distribution, supporting the 
poor, marrying off poor girls, loan as- 
sociations, maternity relief, dressing 
the poor, supporting wayward women, 
supplying fuel, hospitals, ete. The 
sources of income are flower days, 
concerts, balls, ete., and in the small- 
er places house-to-house collections. 
Former residents who have emigrated 
to the western world send help from 
time to time. 

The Liberal Movement.—In the in- 
terest of the liberal movement in Ju- 
daism, Israel Abrahams, reader in 
Rabbinic at Cambridge University, 
England, lectured in the United 
States the latter part of the year 
under the auspices of the Adolph 
Lewisohn Fund, at the initiative of 
Rev. Dr. Wise, of the Free Syna- 
gogue, New York. An eastern coun- 
cil of liberal or reform rabbis was or- 
ganized in New York in October, with 
a membership of about 40, to promote 
progressive Judaism and oppose any 
backward tendencies, owing to the 
large influx of immigrants, who now 
greatly outnumber the liberal ele- 
ment, particularly in New York and 
the East. In September, 27 rabbis 
met in Frankfort, Germany, in the in- 
terests of liberal Judaism. The first 
two paragraphs of their programme 
read as follows: 


Liberal Judaism recognizes the exist- 
ence of the Jewish religion in its eternal 
truth and moral commands and max- 
ims which are destined to become the 
universal religion. 

The eternal truths and moral com- 
mands of the Jewish religion which are 
recognized by all sections of Jewry and 


lin all epochs are: 
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(1). The teaching of the one spiritual 
and sacred God, the God of love and 
justice. ‘ 

(2) The teaching of the divine like 
ness of man and the immortality of his 
soul, of his power to moral freedom, 
and of his being destined to develop 
and to attain higher moral and spirit- 
ual perfection. 

(38) The teaching that all men are 
children of God, and of the destiny of 
mankind to come nearer to the Mes- 
Sianic ideal of peace by truth, justice 
and love. 


Honors of the Year—tIn Great 
Britain. Sir Rufus Isaacs was admit- 
ted to the cabinet, and baronetcies 
conferred on Sigismund M. Neumann, 
Lionel Phillips, George Albu, Stuart 
M. Samuel, M. P., and ‘Sir David 
Sassoon; Sir Philip Sassoon was 
elected to Parliament. In France, M. 
G. Lippman was elected president of 
the French Academy of Sciences for 
1912; M. L. L. Blotz reappointed 
Minister of Finance in the new 
French cabinet; and Ferdinand David 
appointed to the ministry of com- 
merece. In Germany, Judge Wolfs- 
thal, of Ratisbon, was made Attorney 
General at Frankenthal; Dr. Harbur- 
ger, of Munich University, was made 
president of the Senate of the Su- 
preme Court; and Max Liebermann 
elected senator of the Academy. Leo- 
pold Sachs, of Vienna, received a 
seat in the Austrian House of Lords. 
The Hungarian Government (Jan. 
26) created two chairs for the Tal- 
mud at Budapest University. Portu- 
gal (Feb. 23) offered land in Angola, 
Portuguese West Africa, for Jewish 
settlement, which is being considered 
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Finance Commission of Paterson, 
N. J. (February); Henry M. Cohen 
elected judge in Tampa, Fla. (June) ; 
and Julius M. Mayer (Feb. 26) ap- 
pointed U. S. judge for the Southern 
District, New York. Arthur Myers 
was called to the New Zealand cabi- 
net. Oscar 8S. Straus was an unsuc- 
cessful candidate for governor of New 
York on the Progressive ticket. 
Gifts and Bequests—J. H. Schiff 
has given 15,000 volumes in Hebraic 
literature to the Library of Congress, 
and founded a German professorship 
at Cornell by gift of $100,000. 


Baron Gustav de Rothschild’s will, 


(Feb. 16) set aside a million francs 
for improvement of the working 
elasses In Paris. James Simon, of 
Berlin, has given 100,000 marks to 
Haifa Technical Institute. Alex. von 
Pflaum has bequeathed 500,000 marks 
for the poor of Stuttgart. Wissotzky 
Bros., of Odessa, sent 100,000 roubles 
to Haifa Technical Institute. The 
Barons de Rothschild, of Vienna 
(Feb. 16), gave a million crowns for 
the benefit of working classes. and 
two hundred thousand crowns for a 
surgical institute; Baron Albert de 
Rothschild (June 28) left $2,000,000 
for the poor of Vienna. Baron Rit- 
ter von Gutmann gave three million 
erowns for a children’s hospital in 
Vienna. Sir David Sassoon gives 
$250,000 to promote agriculture in 
India. 
of New York, left a million and a 
half to charity. Julius Rosenwald, 


of Chicago, gave a million for scien- — 


tific farming and $700,000 to Jewish 
and non-Jewish charities. Nathan 


by the Zionists. In the United States, | Straus, of New York, gave $100,000 


Nathan Barnert was appointed to the | 


{to Jewish charity in Jerusalem. 


Mrs. Caroline W. Neustadter, 
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PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


Davip 


French Society of Painters and 
Sculptors Loan Exhibition—A_ re- 
view of the year’s work in painting 
and sculpture extending over the 
calendar year runs from the crest 
of one season to the crest of the 
next, so that the, summary of the 
period must be somewhat arbitrarily 
delimited. Among unusual items in 
the period just passed, first mention 
should probably rest on the loan ex- 
hibition of works by members of the 
French Society of Painters and 
Seulptors (the Société Nouvelle) 
which was first viewed in Buffalo, 
N. Y., at the Albright Art Gallery 
and at the beginning of the year 
moved on to Chicago, St. Louis and 
Boston. Some of the exhibits, not 
before shown in Pittsburgh, contrib- 
uted to the importance of the inter- 
national exhibition at the Carnegie 
Institute there (April 25 to June 30). 
The ‘appearance of these foreign 
works, which included examples of 
the art of Aman-Jean, Blanche, Bes- 
nard, Carriére, La Touche, Le Sida- 
nier, Ménard, Henri Martin, Rodin, 
Raffaelli was, to be sure, an event in 
the American art season only, and in 
no sense an element in the year’s 
native production. Yet it was accom- 
panied by an‘agitation, which, ephe- 
meral in itself, promised continued 
results. 

American Society of Painters and 
Sculptors——The French society, never 
before an exhibitor outside of Paris, 
had been won to the experiment of 
its traveling exhibition by the per- 
sonal initiative of Miss Cornelia B. 
Sage, successor of the late Dr. Kunz 
as director of the Buffalo gallery, 
and the itinerary omitted New York. 
From this fact the critics of the 
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National Academy of Design derived 
no small advantage; and before the 
discussion had lost public attention 
a plan, bruited at various times since 
the recession of the late Society of 
American Artists, was definitely form- 
ulated in the public announcement 
of a new independent body. The style 
of the new organization, similar to 
that of the French visitor, was to be 
the American Society of Painters 
and Sculptors. Alden Weir, a mem- 
ber of the “Ten American Painters,” 
headed the list of charter members 
as president, but shortly afterward 
withdrew and was succeeded by Ar- 
thur B, Davies. The other members 
included Gutzon Borglum, Walt 
Kuhn, Elmer MacRae, J. Mowbray 
Clarke, Jerome Myers, Henry Fitch 
Taylor, Karl Anderson, George Bel- 
lows, Leon Dabo, Jo Davidson, Guy 
du Bois, Putnam Brinley, D. Nanki- 
vell, Robert Henri, Jonas Lie, Ernest 
Lawson, William Glackens, Bruce 
Porter, John Sloan, Edward Kramer, 
Maurice Prendergast, and Allen 
Tucker. 

This nucleus, by the way, includes 
a number of the exhibitors at the 
Madison Art Gallery in New York 
City, an experimental venture under 
the direction of Mr. Taylor, with a 
programme of liberal management 
and a hospitality not for profit, but 
without sufficient support in public 
interest to outlive the season’s close. 
Of a cognate inspiration, too, was 
the plan of the art committee of the 
MacDowell Club of New York, whose 
gallery has been devoted to a series 
of exhibitions without jury, of self- 
constituted groups of eight or ten 
artists. The displays, certainly of 
unequal interest, have none the less 
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justified the experiment, resumed for a 


second season, without, however, bring- 
ing forth work calculated to disturb 
the equilibrium of the previously ex- 
isting machinery for public views. 
The new society perfected arrange- 
ments for an exhibition without 
jury in February, 1913, to include, 
after the fashion of recent Salons, a 


- variety of arts in addition to paint- 


ing and sculpture, and also to draw 
upon foreign countries, with the spe- 
cial view of representing recent de- 
velopments, such as the cubists, post- 
impressionists, futurists, and other 
groups scarcely known here. Follow- 
ing the impatience at the quality of 
the Academy’s displays, held to be 
too parochial in character to justify 
its title of National, the new society 
under the style American offers an 
international programme. 

National Academy of Design.—The 
National Academy meanwhile has 
continued its usual Spring (March 
9 to April 14) and Winter shows 
(Dee. 14 to Jan. 12), held in the 
inadequate galleries of the American 
Fine Arts Association. The incorpo- 
ration of the National Academy As- 
sociation, embracing the combined 
strength of the Academy and various 
other societies, has brought the pros- 
pect of adequate gallery space appre- 
ciably nearer by greatly enlarging 
the membership marshalled behind 
the need of a new. building. The 
Academy itself has appropriated to 
the purpose on its books the income 
from an aggregate fund of about 
$200,000. The question as to site, 
which through the course of several 
Seasons past has involved an un- 
popular attempt to secure permis- 
sion to build in one or another of 
the city’s parks, remains still unde- 
termined. The choice of a site on 
the Academy’s property on the 
heights near the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine has been seriously 
urged. The Academy and its parti- 
sans feel that its shortcomings are 
properly chargeable to the mechan- 
ical limitations of its present gal- 
lery space, and the financial limi- 
tations imposed on its own funds 
by trust. The opposing sentiment 
apparently regards the delay as too 
indefinite or the trouble as_ less 
eradicable. For the present the 
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immediate result is to add to the 
normal activity. : 

Exhibition of Scandinavian Art.— 
A second unusual feature of the sea- 
son was a second exhibition of foreign 
art, a selected group of works by 
Scandinavian, Norwegian, and Danish 
artists, assembled under the patron- 
age of the three kingdoms and un- 
der the management of the American 
Scandinavian Society, John A, Gade, 
president. ‘This exhibition, compris- 
ing upwards of 150 works, was 
opened in New York early in Decem- 
ber and was to be seen later in Buf- 
falo, Toledo, Chicago, and Boston. 
In addition the biennial exhibition 
of the Corcoran Art Gallery in Wash- 
ington, D. C., falling in this year, 
opened at the capital December 17 
and added to the record its conserva- 
tively chosen collection of native 
works. 

Minor Societies—Among the lesser 
organizations a new one entered the 
field, the American Society of Por- 
trait Painters. The initiators of the . 
project, Earl Stetson Crawford, 
DeWitt M. Lockman, and C. Mont- 
gomery Roosevelt, enlisted a dozen 
portrait painters of standing and 
merit as charter members without, 
however, making a particularly nota- 
ble showing of strength in their first 
display. Among the miniaturists 
the American Society’s exhibition 
was one of the best in recent years, 
brought forth a generous array, and 
on the whole maintained well a 
standard of serious proficiency with 
an interest in the freer flowing of 
colors. The group of painters who 
have banded together as the Pas- 
tellists made a welcome demonstra- 
tion, in the work of several members 
shown at their annual exhibition, of 
the resources offered by the medium 
for color effects of solidity and vig- 
orous handling, which carry the pas- 
tel beyond its service of the draughts- 
man to a deliberate rivalry with 
oils. Something of the same temper 
is obvious at the moment in the case 
of the painter with the water-color 
brush. As the exhibitions of the 
American Water Color Society, the 
New York and Philadelphia clubs, 
aud other groups, testify, no preach- 
ing of the virtues of limpidity, 
crispness and the unadulterated wash 
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will persuade the painter to stay 
his brush from other essays. Any 
result which he can successfully ac- 
complish in his medium is to his 
mind appropriate. Accordingly, 
though without question a good deal 
of the work shown in these displays 
lacks distinction, there is a freer 
attitude toward experiment. This 
opens the door, also, to the cultiva- 
tion of definite schemes in manner 
and the amusing note of reasonable 
novelty, for an example of which 
might be instanced the recent work 
of D. B. Milne. Yet the outstanding 
item in water colors for the year was 
a group of paintings without a touch 
of the bizarre or any straining of 
method, the collection of sketches in 
Switzerland, Venice, Genoa, Florence, 
Corfu and Carrara by John Singer 
Sargent, acquired by the Boston 
Museum. This splendidly entertain- 
ing work of a master hand set at 
rest for itself at any rate all ques- 
tion of medium and result. 

Mural decoration of importance 
was done for the Federal Building in 
Cleveland, O., the Hudson County 
Court House in Jersey City, and the 
Wisconsin State Capitol at Madi- 
son. A new note in the decoration 
of public buildings was introduced in 
the Wisconsin capitol by the com- 
missions assigned to Hugo Ballin. A 
younger recruit to the group which 
has been engaged for years in em- 
bellishing the interiors of state 
houses, court houses and capitols of 
the Atlantic Seaboard, the Middle 
West and the West, Mr. Ballin brings 
a new personal quality, particularly 
in his habitual vigorous accent upon 
luminous and brilliant color. Mr. 
Blashfield’s contributions to the walls 
of the same building imelude a re- 
cent painting of much distinction 
and matured grace in which the 
perilous element of the national stars 
and stripes is successfully central. 
C. Y. Turner, whose dignified inter- 
pretations of military episodes from 
the Revolution were completed for 
the Hudson County Court House, has 
accepted a post at Baltimore, the 
seene of some of his earlier mural 
successes, as director of the Mary- 
land Institute. 

To the ranks of the mural painters 
the tragedy of the year has fallen 


in the loss of Francis Davis Millet 
in the Titanic disaster, April 14. Be- 
sides his work in mural painting, 
which he has left us in the Cleveland 
Post Office and the Trust Building, 
the Baltimore Court House, the Gov- 
ernor’s Room of the Minnesota State 
Capitol, the Newark and Jersey City 
court houses, and his earlier series 
of genre pictures of eighteenth-cen- 
tury England and old Rome, Mr. 
Millet was an invaluable man in 
American art affairs. Director of 
decoration for. the Chicago Exposition 
of 1893, a landmark in our artistic 
progress, he gave freely of his time 
in organizing and inspiring codépera- 
tive effort. He died the busy chief 
administrator of the reorganized 
American Academy in Rome, one of 
the most cherished of his unselfish 
concerns. ‘To Mr. Millet’s place in the 
federal Commission of Fine Arts Presi- 
dent Taft appointed Mr. Blashfield. 
Sculpture—In sculpture the year 
has not been unusually important, 
though several isolated works de- 
mand notice. Among these the Col- 
umbus memorial by Lorado Taft for 
the plaza of the Union Station in 
Washington, D. C., is notably simple 
and dignified in its proportions. The 
sculptor has supplied a_ standing 
figure of the discoverer, set before 
a shaft of 45 feet surmounted by a 
globe with eagle supports and flanked 
by figures of the old and new worlds. 
The theme is less original in treat- 
ment than the same sculptor’s foun- 
tain of the Great Lakes at Chicago. 
By Daniel Chester French, the Lin- 
coln memorial adds another worthy 
presentment of the war President, 
this time at Lincoln, Neb. Mr. 
French’s figure for the Marshall 
Field Memorial was shown at the 
Architectural League exhibition (Jan. 
28 to Feb. 17), where there was also 
seen work by Herbert Adams, Charles 
Keck, Augustus Lukeman, Karl Bit- 
ter, Evelyn B, Longman, and others, _ 
The winter show of the Academy em- 
phasized sculpture by assembling in 
one gallery 166 works of 81 sculp- 
tors. A new note of distinguished 
energy was contributed by Mahonri 
Young. The death of the seriously 
accomplished modeller, J. Seott 
Hartley in the week before the ex- 
hibition was a national loss. Bela 
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 Pratt’s reliefs for the Boston Opera 
House have enlivened an _ austere 
front. William Ordway Partridge 
completed a portrait memorial of 
Horace Greeley for Chappaqua. The 
collections of Victor Brenner’s med- 
' als and plaques made one of the 
- most attractive one-man shows of the 
- season. The animal figures of F. G. 
_R. Roth, Eli Harvey, Anna V. Hyatt 
and others continue sharply charac- 
_ terized with an emphasis on move- 
ment. Bessie Potter Vonnoh’s figur- 
ines in the mode of the day, and 
Abastenia St. Leger Eberle’s figures 
from East Side life, are true trans- 
eripts of contemporary civilization 
and it is to be hoped will point the 
way to a more general cultivation of 
a field which, except in its Western 
aspects, our sculptors on the whole 
are too much inclined to neglect. 
Two traveling exhibitions were ar- 
ranged by the National Sculpture So- 
' ciety under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts, one of small 
bronzes and the other of medals, 
plaques and reliefs. Sculpture by 
Janet Scudder, Bela L. Pratt, Anna 
Coleman Ladd and Isidore Konti was 
exhibited in the Public Garden in 
Boston during the summer. 
Museums.—Among the museums, 
_ the shipment of the collections of J. 
_ Pierpont Morgan was in many ways 
unquestionably the most important 
event of the year. The shipments 
from Mr. Morgan’s London house, 
from Paris, and from the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, to the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York City, 
began in February and continued in- 
to December. The voting of an ex- 
_ pected appropriation of $750,000. for 
adding a new south wing to the 
Museum was delayed by the Board 
of Estimate so that the Morgan col- 
lections were being received by the 
Metropolitan as depository only and 
remain stored and packed. The 
Toledo Museum opened its new build- 
ing Jan. 17. One-half of the cost had 
been raised by popular subscription, 
and the other half defrayed by Ed- 
ward Drummond Libbey, president of 
the Toledo Art Association. The 
Museum, which is under the direc- 
_ tion of George W. Stevens, entered 
into its permanent home in its tenth 
_ year. Seattle is working toward the 
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building of a museum with an asso- 
ciation of some 1,200 members; 
Minneapolis is to have a new build- 
ing. At Muskegon, Mich., the Hack- 
ley Art Gallery was opened June 21. 
Rochester, N. Y., is to have a new 
gallery on the University campus as 
memorial to J. G. Averell. A new 
body, the Art Association of New- 
port, held its first exhibition there 
in July, in the studio of the late 
William Morris Hunt. The Atlanta 
Art Association introduced lectures 
on various historic schools of paint- 
ing as a feature of the programme 
of a local moving-picture theatre. A 
Museum of French Art was projected 
in New York for popularizing French 
art in this country on lines not un- 
like those followed for literature by 
the Alliance Frangaise. 

The American Federation of Arts 
held its convention in Washington, 
D. C., May 9-11. Fifteen organiza- 
tions were reported as having affili- 
ated during the Federation’s third 
year. The total number of chapters 
was 130. Thirteen exhibitions were 
sent out on circuit to 43 cities in the 
South, North and Middle. West. In 
40 cities and towns remote from art 
centers stereopticon lectures have 
been delivered, For the season 1912- 
1913, besides the sculpture exhibi- 
tions already mentioned, three ex- 
hibitions of oil paintings were ar- 
ranged, two of water colors, one each 
of the following: original works by 
American illustrators; architectural 
design and allied arts; photographs 
of mural paintings, with original 
studies; photographs of sculpture; 
and several others. The demand for 
these exhibitions, which are sent 
without charge to chapters, is grow- 
ing, particularly in the Middle West. 
The Federation’s magazine, Art and 
Progress, has successfully entered its 
fourth year. 
Millet the Federation lost its sec- 
retary. A memorial meeting was 
held in the auditorium of the Na- 
tional Museum on the evening of 
May 10. The work the Federation 
is doing in serving an extended and 
seattered public deserves full appre- 
ciation. It organizes undirected in- 
terest in art, fosters the growth of 
organizations, breaks the ground, as it 


were, for the museums of the future. 
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ARCHITECTURE 


H. Van. BurEN MAGONIGLE 


The Architecture of Commercial 
Structures—It would seem from .a 
survey of the notable buildings of the 
United States that for public and 
semi-public structures the architects 
of the country are inclined to the use 
of Classic or Renaissance forms. 
Particularly in New York, however, 
in this year of grace, 1912, there is 
a very distinct drift toward the 
Gothic, either Italian or French, for 
commercial structures such as office 
and loft buildings. Mr. Gilbert’s 
beautiful West Street Building is 
probably responsible for this. But it 
is interesting to note that of the 
three most important buildings com- 
pleted or to be completed this year, 
the New York Post Office is Roman 
Classic; of the two others, the tallest 
buildings in the world, the Bankers’ 
Trust is Classic with Greek detail and 
the Woolworth Building is Gothie. 
It is too soon to venture upon pre- 
diction as to which will develop most 
strongly. On the whole there are in- 
dications that a new architecture is 
being gradually evolved for com- 
mercial buildings partaking in detail 
of a fusion of the external charac- 
teristics of many styles, but in struc- 
ture healthily based upon legitimate 
commercial demands for light, air 
and convenience. 

Repeal of the Tarsney Act.—Since 
1893 the Act of Congress under which 
government buildings over a certain 
cost have been awarded by competi- 
tion among the architects of the 
country has been in successful opera- 
tion. The vast quantity of work 
handled by the office of the Supervis- 
ing Architect of the Treasury Depart- 
ment makes it impossible for that 
- official to exercise more than a gen- 
eral supervision over the work of his 
staff. The actual design therefore 
falls into the hands of more or less 
eompetent young men who do not, 
as a rule, possess the training and 
certainly not the experience in exe- 
cuted work of the established prac- 
titioners of the country. 

The last Congress, of a political 
complexion different from several 
preceding it, instituted a number of 


investigations into expenditures in 
the various departments of the Gov- 
ernment, among them those in the 
Treasury Department; the committee 
in charge of this particular investi- 
gation fell foul of the Supervising 
Architect’s office and incidentally of 
the Tarsney Act. A statement sub- 
mitted to them by the Treasury De- 
partment appeared to show that the 
cost of architect’s services as per- 
formed by the office of the Super- ~ 
vising Architect was but 2.78 per 
cent., aS against six per cent. paid 
to outside architects. This state- 
ment was subjected to a searching 
analysis by the committee on Gov- 
ernment architecture of the American 
Institute of Architects and shown to 
be misleading. When the current ex- 
penses of the Government office are 
properly apportioned to the work ac- 
tually current, it was proved that 
the cost to Government of its own 
office is over 11.5 per cent., instead 
of 2.78 per cent., or, allowing one 
per cent. for the cost of administra- 
tion on work done by outside archi- 
tects added to the fee of six per 
cent. paid them, over 4.5 per cent. 
more than the cost of having its work 
done by practicing architects. 

In spite of this and in spite of 
the recorded testimony of the Super- 
vising Architect in support of the 
Tarsney Act, a repealing act was in- 
cluded as a rider on the Sundry 
Civil Appropriations bill, failed of 
removal in conference and became law 
by the signature of President Taft; 
a piece of legislation inimical to the 
best interests of the country, whether 
viewed from an esthetic or an eco- 
nomical standpoint. 

Education.—Architectural educa - 
tion throughout the country shows 
a healthy and steady growth. The 
schools, colleges and universities hay- 
ing courses in architecture are at- 
tracting better and stronger men 
to their teaching staffs and the de- 
partment at Columbia University is 
being organized on lines that promise 
well. The Society of Beaux-Arts 
Architects at the close of their year 
1911-12 had 831 registered students 
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on their lists; owing to the fact 
that the Society strictly enforced its 
regulations as to the registration of 
students, this number is some 300 
less than the enrollment of the pre- 
vious year, but represents an in- 
crease of 231 properly registered 
students. Fifty-nine ateliers through- 
out the United States and Canada 
and 16 schools or colleges send their 
work to the Society for competitive 
judgment. A direct application for 
the programmes of competition has 
been received from the Philippine Is- 
lands. In addition to the regular 
competitive work, it is planned in 
the year 1912-13 to give free lectures 
on pertinent subjects. : 

The Society, codperating with the 
National Sculpture Society, has in- 
stituted a course in architectural 
sculpture, including both ornament 
and the figure, for the special benefit 
of apprentices and journeymen in the 
trade of ornamental sculpture, the 
apprentice system in that trade being 
defective. There are two classes re- 
ceiving instruction; in the first men 
already skilled in ornament are 
taught to model the human figure 
and to invent compositions in figure 
and ornament; in the second begin- 
ners are taught the trade of orna- 
mental sculpture. The instruction is 
given by artist sculptors of high 
standing who each give their time 
for a month so that the students 
receive the benefit of the influence 
of several artists each season. Al- 
though the course has been available 
to architectural draughtsmen few 
have taken advantage of it; but it 
has been proposed to interest them 
in this work during the current year. 

American Academy in Rome.—The 
consolidation of the Academy and 
the School of Classical Studies took 
effect during the year. Jesse Bene- 
dict Carter has been chosen as the 
general executive and will be known 
as the director of the American 
Academy in Rome. Over each school 
will be its own head, and while the 
director will have general charge 
each school will have great freedom 
in its own work. What is now called 
the American Academy in Rome will 
become the School of Fine Arts, with 
the present director of the Academy, 
Mr. Stevens, in charge. Work was 
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started this year on buildings to 
house the Academy in the Villa 
Aurelia on the Janiculum. The 
alumni association has appointed an 
advisory council to confer with the 
trustees of the Academy from time 
to time and suggest and assist in 
all matters pertaining to the work 
of the students. ! 

Allied Arts—The Committee on 
Allied Arts of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects has been engaged 
during 1912 upon an inquiry into 
the relations that exist between the 
architect, the mural painter and the 
sculptor, and will report to the In- 
stitute at its annual convention this 
year that the present unsatisfactory 
conditions are due to the lack of an 
early education that would assure a 
sympathetic and intelligent codpera- 
tion between the practitioners of the 
three arts. 

It will recommend to the Institute 
that, since in the American Academy 
in Rome where students of architec- 
ture, painting and sculpture live and 
work together for three years, an edu- 
cational agency exists at present best 
adapted for the codperative education 
so sadly needed, the Institute estab- 
lish an annual prize for a collabora- 
tive work by student architect, 
painter and sculptor in the Academy, 
and that the Institute should foster, 
to the full extent of its power, the 
multiplication of agencies for col- 
laborative training in this country. 

This apparently simple report con- 
tains the germ of a great artistic 
movement. It is undeniable that 
the highly specialized training of the 
architect, painter and sculptor keeps 
them apart in knowledge of each 
other’s work and point of view dur- 
ing the very years when they should 
be learning to lean upon each other; 
with the result that the architect 
knows practically nothing of the 
technies of painting and sculpture, 
the painter and sculptor are equally 
ignorant of the other arts, and in- 
telligent codperation is difficult in the 
extreme. 

Missouri State Capitol Competi- 
tion.—The code of competition of the 
American Institute of Architects has 
notably justified its existence during 
this year. The Commission of the 
Missouri State Capitol, composed of 
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men of the highest probity and in- 


tegrity, but without experience in 
the conduct of competitions, en- 
deavored to inaugurate one for their 
building. The programme was not 
essentially worse or better than the 
average programme before the code 
was established and the proper prin- 
ciples of competitions laid down; but 
all members of the Institute declined 
to compete under its terms; and 
through the diplomatic office of the 
committee on competitions, the com- 
mission revised its programme with 
their assistance, and a double com- 
petition was held, the preliminary 
stage participated in by 69 archi- 
tects; the professional records and 
standing of the competitors were 
taken into consideration equally with 
the merits of the designs submitted; 
this resulted in the selection of ten 
of the best firms and individuals in 
the country for the second competi- 
tion. The design of Messrs. Tracy & 
Swartwout was selected and gives 
promise of being, when executed, the 
most distinguished state capitol in 
the United States. 

The Federal Capital of Australia. 
—The federal authorities of Australia 
held an international competition for 
a plan for the new federal capital 
at Yass-Canberra, an inland site 
about midway between Sydney and 
Melbourne. For the first time since 
Washington and L’Enfant laid down 
the lines of the capital of the United 
States, a city of similar character is 
to be built on virgin soil. Like the 
city of Washington it will lie within 
a federal reservation corresponding 
to the District of Columbia; and the 
same wise considerations that gov- 
erned the selection of a site retired 
from the large centers of population, 
commerce and manufactures seem to 
have been observed in the choice of 
Yass-Canberra. The city limits en- 
close a square of about 16 sq. miles, 
admirably diversified in surface, well 
wooded over certain areas suitable 
for park purposes, with ample gently 
rolling open spaces for the city 
proper. The Molonglo, a sluggish 
ereek, runs through the site and is 
to be dammed to create an orna- 
mental water in the midst of the 
city. The competition was well con- 
ducted and 137 designs were sub- 


mitted from all over the world. The 
jury of award consisting of three 
members divided on their report, the 
majority awarding prizes and honor- 
able mentions as follows: 


First prize: Walter Burley Griffin, 
Chicago, U. 8S. A. 

Second prize: 
singfors, Finland. 

Third prize: D. Alf. Agache, Paris, 
France. 

First honorable mention: H. Van 
Buren Magonigle, New York, U. S. A. 

Second honorable mention: Schanfel- 
berg, Rees, and Gummer, London, Eng- 
land. 


Bliel Saarinen, Hel- 


The minority awards were: 

Messrs. Griffiths, Coulter and Cas- 
well, Sydney. 

Arthur C. Comey, Cambridge, Mass., 
Di OSS VAL 

Nils Gellerstedt, Stockholm, Sweden. 


The Panama-Pacific Exposition.— 
Since the World’s Fair at Chicago 
a number of international expositions 
have been held in this country of 
varying merit from an architectural 
point of view. In France the archi- 
tects approach the design of their 
Fair Buildings in a spirit totally 
different from ours; their theory is 
that the buildings being temporary, 
the exposition ephemeral, the archi- 
tecture may or should partake of its 
ephemeral character, be gay and 
fanciful, even extravagant. Here, 
however, we regard the temporary 
envelope as a vehicle for the educa- 
tion, in serious architectural design, 
of the great masses of people who 
visit these shows; it is certain that 
the Chicago Fair effected a revolution 
in architectural taste. The Panama- 
Pacific Exposition is being conducted, 
so far as its artistic side is con- 
cerned, very much like the World’s 
Fair of 1903-4. An architectural 
commission composed of Willis Polk 
as chairman, McKim, Mead & White, 
Thomas Hastings, Henry Bacon, W. 
B. Faville, Louis C. Mulgardt, Robert 
Farquhar, George Kelham and Clar- 
ence R. Ward, confer on all impor- 
tant questions of plan, scale and de- 
sign, latitude within these limits 
being accorded to the individual de- 
signers. Jules Guerin is director of 
color, Karl Bitter, director of sculp- 
ture, and A. Stirling Calder, acting 
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The buildings | ing a series of vast courts; the de- 
are not isolated as in other exposi-|sign of all the facades facing on 


tions, but directly connected with | each court is entrusted to one of the 
each other, surrounding and enclos-! members of the commission. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 


Joun NoLen 


Public Parks.—Landscape architec- 
ture is coming into increased promi- 
nence in the United States annually. 
For five or six decades, it has been 
the art employed by municipal au- 
thorities, in various parts of the 
country, in the laying out and main- 
tenance of city parks, but until re- 
cently the results have not been es- 
pecially significant. Now, however, 
these public works have become a 
notable part of the art achievement 
of the country. City parks in the 
United States now comprise nearly 
The cost 
for maintenance per annum is esti- 
mated at nearly four million dollars. 

Some of the cities in which im- 
portant park developments have taken 
place during the year are the follow- 
ing: Minneapolis (chain of lakes) ; 
Indianapolis; Salt Lake City; Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Detroit; Brooklyn 
(improvements in existing parks) ; 
Fort Worth, Tex.; Denver (system of 
mountain parks); Sacramento (im: 
provement of Del Paso Park, a tract 
of 800 acres); Los Angeles (a park 
system including Griffith Park, a 
natural tract of over 3,000 acres, 
said to be the largest municipal park 
in the world); Scranton (system of 
eo including a nearby mountain) ; 
ock Haven, Penn.; Boston (notably 


the new Zoological Garden in Frank- | 


lin Park, the Aquarium in Marine 
Park, and the beautiful bandstand in 
Boston Common, all purchased with 
the income from the special Parkman 
fund) ; Chattanooga (a general park 
system including the new Warner 
Park as a recreation center); San 
José (Alum Rock Park); Kansas 
City (large river park); Tacoma 
(Port Defiance Park) ; Boston Metro- 
politan Parks ($1,000,000 “Missing 
Link” appropriation). (For details 
of park progress during the year, see 
Park and Cemetery, Chicago, and 
Landscape Architecture, New York.) 

The Second Conference on National 


Muir, 


Parks, called by Walter L. Fisher, 
Secretary of the Interior, was held 
in the Yosemite in October. John 
one of those in attendance, 
urged the necessity for a Bureau of 
National Parks, particularly in order 
that more attention might be given 
to the laying out of roads and paths 
in the parks, the erection of build- 
ings, ete., under the advice of com- 
petent landscape architects. The 
American Civie Association has is- 
sued a bulletin with addresses on the 
subject by President Taft, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and J. Horace 
McFarland, president of the American 
Civic Association. In a special mes- 
sage to Congress, President Taft 
said: 

I earnestly recommend the establish- 
ment of a Bureau of National Parks. 
Such legislation is essential to the 
proper management of those wondrous 
manifestations of nature, so startling 
and so beautiful that everyone recog- 
nizes the obligations of the Govern- 
ment to preserve them for the edifica- 
tion and recreation of the people. 


Important acquisitions of land for 
state parks have been made by Mas- 
sachusetts, New York, Wisconsin, 
Michigan and California, and more 
recently by Maine and New Hamp- 
shire. Some of these have been de- 
veloped in accordance with the plans 
of landscape architects. 

City Planning.—Some of the more 
important city-planning events of the — 
year are as follows: Preparation of 
general plans by landscape archi- 
tects and architects for Hartford, 


Conn.; Newark, N. J.; Houston, 
Tex.; Scranton, Lock Haven and 
Erie, Penn.; Schenectady, N. Y.; 


Detroit, Mich.; Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
Keokuk, Iowa;. the appointment of 
city-planning commissions or civic 
committees by Calgary, Winnipeg, 
Edmonton and Saskatoon, Canada; 
the execution of certain features of 
the Burnham plan for Chicago as 
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approved. The competition for a 
plan for the new capital city of Aus- 
tralia was won by Walter B. Griffin, 
a landscape architect of Chicago (see 
' Architecture, supra). 

The National Conference on City 
Planning held its fourth annual 
meeting during the year at Boston. 
It brought together a larger group 
than ever before and there was evi- 
dence of a decided widening of in- 
terest and more thorough study of 


the problems involved in the con-. 


venient and artistic development of 
modern cities. (See also VII, 
Municipal Government.) 

Garden Suburbs.—A special phase 
of landscape architecture is the de- 
velopment of garden cities or garden 
suburbs. A fine example of this 
movement is now being successfully 
worked out at Forest Hills Gardens, 
Long Island, New York. The work is 
being done under the direction of 
the Sage Foundation Homes Co. In 
its business purpose, Forest Hills 
Gardens does not differ materially 
from other Long Island real-estate 
enterprises. It is not a charity. 
Notwithstanding this emphasis on 
the business side of the enterprise, a 
distinct educational purpose exists. 
It is a demonstration of the value 
of more scientific and more artistic 
methods of handling, distributing and 
developing suburban land. Other il- 
lustrations are the community design 
for the property of the Boston Dwell- 
ing House Co. at Forest Hills, Mass., 
the suburban development of a thou- 
sand acres at Myers Park, Charlotte, 


N. C., and the opening of the so- 
called “Country Club District” of 
Kansas City, Mo. These land sub- 
divisions show the basic principles of 
landscape architecture—the laying out 
of ground for use with due regard to 
the appropriate beauty of its ap- 
pearance. It has been said tliat 
every 15 years 500,000 acres are ab- 
stracted from the rural domain in 
agricultural England for new houses, 
railways, factories and work-shops. 
The area in the United States must 
be much greater. It is therefore im- 
portant to apply right methods in 
the laying out and development of 
this immense tract, if outdoor art is 
to be advanced. 

Vocational Advance—The most 
certain indication of progress in land- 
scape architecture during the year is 
the inerease in the number of quali- 
fied men adopting it as a life career 
and the raising of the standard of 
professional equipment. The elabo- 
rate and systematic course in land- 
scape architecture now conducted in 
the graduate school of Harvard Uni- 
versity, the regular courses in the 
same field offered by Cornell Univer- 
sity, Columbia University and the 
agricultural colleges of Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Iowa 
and Oregan, and the total number of 
students now enrolled in these 
courses, give assurance that the work 
of this comparatively new profession 
will steadily widen in application and 
improve in quality, taking its perma- 
nent place as a profession at the side 


|of architecture and engineering. 


ARCHAOLOGY 


CLASSICAL ARCHAOLOGY 
Witrt1Am Nickerson Bates 


Cyrene.—During the past year the 
excavations auspiciously begun by 
the Archeological Institute of Amer- 
ica at Cyrene were completely 
stopped by the Turko-Italian war. 
Whether they will ever be resumed 
depends upon the Italian govern- 
ment. The early discoveries were 
most important and permanent dis- 
continuation of the work would be a 
misfortune to classical archeology. 

Sardis——The work of the Princeton 
University expedition in clearing th- 


great temple at Sardis advanced, but 
the great mass of earth which now 
has to be moved makes progress slow. 
A number of new inscriptions have 
been discovered, and Messrs. Buckler 
and Robinson have published a 
lengthy study of the great inserip- 
tion found in 1910. (See Epigraphy, 
infra.) 

In many parts of Greece discov- 
eries of importance have been made, 
chiefly by Greek archeologists, and 
accounts of earlier discoveries pub- 
lished. A few of them only can be 
mentioned. 

Athens.—At Athens the sanctuary 
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‘of the Tritopatreis was discovered 
behind the church of Hagia Triada, 
near the Ceramicus. Near by were 
found 44 potsherds which had been 
used for ostracism. Each is  in- 
scribed with a name. At the harbor 
of Old Phaleron many early tombs 
were opened which contained geo- 
metric, proto-Corinthian and proto- 
Attic vases. 

Delos.—The French School at Ath- 
ens has continued its excavations at 
Delos, bringing to light a number 
of important inscriptions, as well as 
vases, coins and fragments of sculp- 
ture. The topography east of the 
Sacred Lake was also determined. 

Delphi.—tIn the fall of 1910, H. 
Pomtow, accompanied by several 
archeologists, spent three months at 
Delphi making a careful study of 
the existing remains. As a result 
many new facts were discovered in 
regard to the monuments, and these 
have been set forth in a series of ar- 
ticles which have appeared weekly 
for about a year in the Berliner 
Philologische Wochenschrift. 

Thessaly.—In Thessaly many sites 
have been excavated, chiefly by A. S. 
Arvanitopoullos, with very satisfac- 
tory results. The most important of 
these is Gonnus, where the walls of 
the acropolis are still standing in 
places to a height of 20 ft. Among 
the interesting finds here was an 
elliptical-shaped temple carefully 
built of small stones. 

In Asia Minor excavations have 
been carried on at several places. 

Miletus and Didyma.—In his sev- 
enth report, published by the Berlin 
Academy, T. Wiegand gives an ac- 
count of his work at Miletus and 
Didyma since 1907. At the southern 
market a fine Corinthian building 
was found dedicated to Laodice, who 
was perhaps the wife of Antiochus II. 
An inscription shows that there was 
a temple of the Roman People and 
Roma near by. To the west was a 


large warehouse for grain, of Hel-_ 


lenistie date, and a temple of Sara- 
pis; to the north a rectangular court 
with a gymnasium. The stadium 
was found, and a splendid propylon 
with Ionie architecture. At Didyma 
the Sacred Way and the ancient town 
were investigated. A semi-circular 
terrace with votive offerings was 
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jfound in front of ‘the great temple. 


To the south was a stadium. More 
than half of the temple, which is 
well preserved, has now been ex- 
cavated. 

Samos——T. Wiegand also reports 
upon his work at the temple of Hera 
on the island of Samos. It was a 
dipteral Ionic temple of poros, with 
eight columns on the eastern end, 
nine on the western, and 24 on the 
sides. This temple was begun upon 
the foundations of an earlier temple, 
one-third smaller, at the end of the 
sixth century B. C., but was never 
completed. 

Ostia.—In Italy the excavations at 
Ostia have been continued and many 
of the public’ buildings completely 
cleared. The baths uncovered in 
1888 have been further examined 
and the barracks for the vigiles and 
the quarter behind the theatre ex- 
cavated. 

Rome.—At Rome the investigation 
of the house of Livia was completed, 
and the modern buildings. removed 
from the Baths of Diocletian, making 
that structure more imposing. The 
piece of “Servian” wall near the rail- 
road station was removed to the 
Museo delle Terme. 

In the field of Roman sculpture 
the. publication by R. C. Bosanquet 
(Annals of Arch. and Anthrop. IV, 
pp- 66 ff.) of the colossal bronze 
head of Augustus, found by Garstang 
at Meroe and now in the British 
Museum, deserves mention. 

Bibliography. —Haplorations in the 
Island of Mochlos, by R. B. Seager 
(Boston and New York, American 
School of Classical Studies in Athens, 
1912), is the final report of the work 
earried on by Mr. Seager at Mochlos 
off the east coast of Crete in 1908. 
The various finds, comprising stone 
and clay vases, jewelry, ete., are 
fully deseribed and illustrated. 

Engraved Gems, by “Duffield Os- 
borne (New York, Henry Holt & Co., - 
1912), is a history of gem engraving, 
ancient and modern, but the greater 
part of the book is devoted to an- 
tiquity. 

Articles worth noting are: Buckler 
and Robinson’s publication of the 
great Sardis inscription (Amer. Jour. 
Arch., 1912, pp. 11-82); A. L. Froth- 
ingham’s “Who Built the Arch of 
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Constantine” (ibid., pp. 368 ff.), an 
attempt to show that the arch was 
built in the time of Domitian; W. 
W. Hyde’s two papers on the statues 
of Olympic victors (ibid., pp. 203 ff.; 
and Trans. Amer. Phil. Assoc., 1912, 
pp. 53 ff.); and two papers by Miss 
E. B. Van Deman on the dating of 
Roman concrete monuments (Amer. 
Jour. Arch., 1912, pp. 230 ff., and 
387 ff.). 


EPIGRAPHY 
Harry L. WILson 


; Greek Inscriptions.—The work of 

American scholars in this field dur- 
ing 1912 has borne even greater fruit 
than that of the years previously 
reported. L. D, Caskey, of the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts, in an in- 
teresting article in the Athenische 
Mitteilungen (xxxvi, 317-343, 
Baurechnung des Drechtheion fiir 
das Jahr, 409/8 v. Chr.”’) makes use 
of the building inscriptions to ad- 
vance our knowledge of the famous 
ruin on the Acropolis. The most im- 
portant Greek inscription discovered 
during the year is the mortgage 
found in the American excavations 
at Sardis and published by W. H. 
Buckler and D. M. Robinson in the 
American Journal of Archeology, 
xvi, 11-82. It is a long document 
containing many peculiar proper 
names, and is of particular interest 
to students of Greek law, not only 
as a mortgage of about 300 B. c., but 
especially as a record of a sale sub- 
ject to redemption. During the cam- 
paign of 1912, too, the workers at 
Sardis brought to light a large num- 
ber of complete Lydian inscriptions; 
and, most important of all, a bilin- 
gual inscription in Lydian and 
Aramaic, which promises to be the 
means of solving the problem of the 
Lydian language. Once this is suc- 
cessfully interpreted, it may throw 
strong light ‘on the language and 
traditional Lydian origin of the 
Etruseans. Another important ‘find’ 
of the present year at Sardis is a 
Greek inscription of early imperial 
times, 139 lines in length, which 
makes important contributions to 
our knowledge of the Roman history 
in Asia Minor at that period. As 
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these are still unpublished, more de- 
tailed description must be postponed 
to a later time. 

Latin Inscriptions—In the Ameri- 
can Journal of Archeology, xv. 523- 
532, under the title “The El-Tekkiyeh 
Inscriptions,” Charles R. Brown, re- 


cently Director of the American 
School in Jerusalem, discussed the 
text of three Roman milestones 


which he had found near a railway 
station 34 kilometres from Damascus. 
One of these belonged to the time 
of Hadrian, two to that of Constan- 
tine, and all proved to have been 
previously published in the third 
volume of the Corpus of Latin In- 
scriptions. In the same journal, xvi, 
1912, 97-100, A. W. Van Buren pub- 
lished eleven sepulchral inscriptions, 
which, with one exception, are in the 
possession of the American School 
of Classical Studies in Rome. The 
preceding article of the same issue 
(pp. 94-96) is by H. L. Wilson, and 
brings to light “A New Collegium at 
Rome.” This collegiwm or associa- 
tion was that of the dealers in pig- 
ments and especially in the red 
mineral dye known as miniuwm. The 
facts are derived from a finely cut 
inscription, found by Wilson in 
Rome in .1911, which records a gift 
of silver statues to the association 
in question. In the American Jour- 
nal of Philology, xxxili, 168-185, 
also, Wilson in the seventh article of 
his series on the Latin inscriptions 
at the Johns Hopkins University 
added 30 sepulchral inscriptions to 
those previously published. Two of 
these were of sufficient interest to 
warrant their reproduction in a 
plate, one on account of the sculp- 
tured figure of a praying girl above 
the inscription, the other on account 
of the cursive forms of some of the 
letters: Possibly the most interest- 
ing epigraphical task undertaken by 
an American during the year was the 
decipherment and publication of the 
leaden curse tablets of the Johns 
Hopkins University Museum by Wil- 
liam Sherwood Fox. This work, orig- 
inally begun at Wilson’s suggestion 
as a doctoral dissertation, considera- 
bly transcends the ordinary limits of 
such monographs; and appears in 
its final form as a special supple- 
ment to the thirty-third volume of 
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the American Journal of Philology. 
From a promiscuous heap of several 
hundred small fragments of lead, 
closely written over in the cursive 
Latin script, Fox was able to re- 


construct five distinct curse tablets, 
each with about 45 lines of new 
Latin text, an interesting addition 
to the ancient literature of maledic- 
tion. 


MUSIC 


SH s. 


Orchestral Music: New York Phil- 
harmonic.—_In April the New York 
Philharmonic Society appealed to the 
public to help in establishing the so- 
ciety on a permanent and business- 
like basis. Under the new arrange- 
ment the corporation consists of 
musical, sustaining and annual mem- 
bers. Sustaining members contribute 
at least $50,000; fellows in per- 
petuity, $10,000; fellows for life, 
$1,000; annual members at least $10. 
The society is governed by a board 
of directors of three musical and 
nine sustaining members. The Pulit- 
zer bequest (see AMERICAN YEAR 
Boor, 1911, p. 769) was contingent 
upon the acquisition of at least 1,000 
annual members representing the 
general public. Late in October the 
announcement was made that the 
requisite number of subscribers had 
been obtained, and that under the 
terms of the bequest the society was 
qualified to receive the half-million 
dollar gift. 

Boston Symphony.—Max Fiedler 
terminated his connection with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
March, and was succeeded by Karl 
Muck, who returned to America after 
a four-year’s absence, and made his 
first appearance in Boston Oct. 10. 
He is under contract for a five-years’ 
engagement. Dr. Muck is succeeded 
at the Royal Opera, Berlin, by Emil 
Paur, sometime conductor of the Bos- 
ton Symphony, New York Philhar- 
monie and Pittsburgh orchestras, who 
inaugurated his Berlin engagement 
by conducting a performance of “Die 
Meistersinger,” Sept. 7. 

Philadelphia and Cincinnati Orches- 
tras.—Leopold Stokowski, for some 
years conductor of the Cincinnati or- 
chestra, abruptly severed his relations 
with that organization in March, and 
was relieved from his contract. In 
October he made his début as leader 
of the Philadelphia orchestra, and is 
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responsible for the somewhat unusual 
feat of publishing 50 programmes in 
advance. He is succeeded by Ernst 
Kunwald, late director of the Berlin 
Philharmonie Orchestra, who con- 
ducted his first concert in Cincinnati 
Noy. 15. 

Minneapolis Symphony.—The Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra which, 
under the leadership of Emil Ober- 
hoeffer, has attained extraordinary 
development since its organization 
nine years ago, made an extensive 
concert tour in the Spring. As guest 
of the Philharmonic Society a concert 
was given in New. York in April. 
This organization, which started with 
a membership of 44, weekly re- 
hearsals, and a guaranty fund of 
$10,000, now numbers 80 musicians, 
rehearses daily, and is guaranteed 
$65,000 annually. 

London Symphony.—Arthur Ni- 
kisch, former conductor of the Boston 
Symphony, and at present a director 
at the Leipzig Gewandhaus, returned 
to America after an absence of nine 
years, and made a rapid and exten- 
sive tour with the London Symphony 
Orchestra. Four concerts were given 
in New York April 8, 10, 28 and 29, _ 

Novelties—The year’s output in 
orchestral compositions of the first 
rank has been curiously. meagre. 
Sibelius has a symphony, George 
Chadwick a symphonic suite, and in- 
cidental music to Shakespeare’s 
“Othello” by the late Samuel Cole- 
ridge-Taylor was performed .at His 
Majesty’s Theatre, in ‘London, on 
April 9. The New York Philharmonic 
on’Feb. 15 played a posthumous sym- 
phony of Dvorak, the rights for the 
first American performance of which 
had been secured by Josef Stransky. 
As far as can be learned, this was the 
first. public performance by any or- 
chestra of the Bohemian composer’s 
youthful work. Much discussion has 
been aroused concerning the author- 
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ship of a symphony, the manuscript 
of which was discovered by Prof. 
Fritz Steinbach in the archives of the 
University of Jena. ‘This so-called 
“Jena Symphony,” which popular 
opinion ascribes to Beethoven, for 
reasons circumstantial rather than 
because of striking similarity to his 
known works, was first publically 
played in St. Petersburg in December, 
1911. The first American perform- 
ance was by the Boston Symphony 
in Boston, Dec. 29, 1911. In March, 
Paris became enthusiastic over the 
performance of a series of excep- 
tionally beautiful symphonic pictures, 
by Ernest Fanelli, who had been dis- 
covered by Pierné copying music for 
a living. 

Soloists—Among the foreign solo- 
ists appearing in America during 
1912 were Josef Lhévinne, de Pach- 
mann (who bade farewell to America), 
Katherine Goodson, Harold Bauer, 
Leopold Godowsky (after an absence 


of ten years), and Tina Lerner, pian-. 


ists; Kreisler, Kubelik, Katharine 
Parlow, Zimbalist,° Mischa Elman 
and Ysaye, violinists; Schumann- 
Heink, Tetrazzini, Cahier and Elena 
Gerhardt, singers. 

Mendelssohn Hall, in West Fortieth 
street, New York, which was for 
years the home of the Mendelssohn 
Glee Club, and has provided accom- 
modation for the Kneisels and similar 
organizations, closed its doors to 
music in the autumn of 1911, and 
was torn down during the summer 
of 1912. The new Aeolian Hall, seat- 
ing 1,800, though larger than the 
strictly chamber-music room, is much 
smaller than Carnegie Hall, and is 
suited for both chamber and orches- 
tral music. It was opened by Gott- 
fried Galston, with a pianoforte re- 
cital, Nov. 2. With good acoustics, 
‘and the promise of an excellent sys- 
tem of ventilation, the new hall bids 
fair to fill an extreme need. 

Opera: “Mona.”—The prize opera 
by Horatio Parker and Brian Hooker 
(see AMERICAN YEAR Book, 1912, p. 
768) had its first performance at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York, March 14. Broadly speaking, 
popular opinion is more generously 
in its favor than the judgment of 
the critics—and this, too, although 
the opera is not essentially melodi- 
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ous. National pride in the produc- 
tion of an entirely American opera 
is undoubtedly a factor in this ap- 
proval, but beyond that the public 
recognized a poem of picturesque 
beauty, skilfully set to exquisite and 
forceful music. The lacks are pri- 
marily neither with book nor score 
alone, rather with the music drama 
—briefly, an absence of the dramatic 
elements essential to a lyric drama, 
and a preponderance of musical dia- 
logue. The opera was produced un- 
der .the direction of Alfred Hertz. 
Louise Homer created the title rdle. 

“Ariadne.”—Richard Strauss’ opera 
“Ariadne auf Nawos,’ the book 
by Hugo von Hofmannstahl, had its 
first performance in Stuttgart, Oct. 
24. It has been described as “neither 
an incidental nor an entirely inde- 
pendent work, but rather a ecombina- 
tion of both, with orchestral illustra- 
tion to a Moliére play and a musical 
afterpiece tacked on, in the guise of 
a one-act opera.” 

Among other novelties and pre- 
mieres are: Wolf Ferrari’s “Le 
Donne Curiose” at the Metropolitan, 
Jan. 3, new in America; his “Jewels 
of the Madonna” had its first Amer- 
ican production at Chicago in Feb- 
ruary; “Versiegelt,” by Leo Blech, 
Metropolitan, Jan. 20, premiére; J. 
van den Eeden’s “Rhena,”’ Brussels, 
Feb. 15, premiére; Attilio Parelli’s 
one-act opera “A Lover’s Quarrel,” 
premiére, Philadelphia, Mar. 6; “Le 
Cobzar,” by Gabrielle Ferrari, pre- 
méiére in Paris in April; “The Children 
of Don,” by Josef Holbrook, at Ham- 
merstein’s London Opera House, June 
15, premiére; Siegfried Wagner’s 
“Banadietrich,’ premiére in June at 
Vienna; Zandonais’ “Conchita,” pre- 
miére at Covent Garden in July. 
Henry Hadley’s “Atonement of Pan’ 
was produced in San Francisco, Aug. 
10. The book is by J. D. Redding; 
the part of Pan was created by David 
Bispham. Massenet’s ‘Cendrillon’’ 
had its first American performance 
at the Metropolitan with Maggie 
Teyte in the title role; and there was 
also an interesting revival in con- 
cert form, April 14, of Monteverdi’s 
“Orfeo,” composed in 1607. Two 
stars new to America were Marga- 
rete Matzenauer, a German mezzo 
from Munich, who made her Ameri- 
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can début at the Metropolitan as 
Amneris in “Aida,” the opening night 
of the 1911-12 season, and ‘lita 
Ruffo whose début as Hamlet in a 
revival of Ambrose Thomas’s opera 
_ took place in Philadelphia in Novem- 
ber, 1912. 

Festivals and Choruses.—The num- 
ber of festivals in America, in Eng- 
land and on the continent was 
legion, the types varying from that 
of Worcester, Mass.—the small city 
festival, which maintains a_ high 
standard of excellence, with a hetero- 
geneous make-up of programmes and 
_performers—to the gathering of wor- 
shippers at Bayreuth. At the latter, 
“Die Meistersinger” and “Der Ring 
des WNiebelungen” were performed, 
beginning July 22, under the direc- 
tion of Muck, Richter, Balling and 
Siegfried Wagner. The Munich Mo- 
zart-Wagner festival took place dur- 
ing the first week in August, directed 
by Walther and Rohr. 

A competitive international mu- 
sical tournament, for choruses and 
bands, organized by the municipality 
of Paris, was held May 26, 27, and 
28. A large number of choruses took 
part, including several from Eng- 
land and the Mendelssohn Choir of 
Toronto. The latter made a remark- 
ably successful concert tour during 
the winter, with the Thomas Orches- 
tra of Chicago. Two concerts were 
given in New York in February. 

In England, the Three Choirs, 
Hereford, Gloucester and Worcester, 
held their 189th annual meeting at 
Hereford in September. Sir Hubert 
Parry’s new choral work, an “Ode 
on the Nativity of Christ” had its 
first hearing. Another English work 
of interest is Granville Bantock’s 
setting for unaccompanied voices of 
Swinburne’s poem “Atalanta in Caly- 
don.” The London Philharmonic So- 
ciety celebrated its 100th anniversary 
in March. On the roll of honor of 
men who haye been intimately con- 
nected with the organization are: 
Cherubini, Weber, Liszt, Mendels- 
sohn, Spohr, Wagner, Gounod and 
Sterndale Bennett. | Mendelssohn’s 
“Hlijah” was given as a music 
drama by the Moody Manners Com- 
pany in Liverpool, in February. 

The Oratorio Society of New York, 
since its foundation in 1873, has 


been conducted by the Damroscl 
family. Walter Damrosch followed 
his father, the founder, and was, in 
turn, succeeded by Frank Damrosch,. 
who resigned in the spring of 1912. 
The new director, Louis Koemmenich, 
made his début at a performance of 
“Blijah,’ on Dec. 3. 

The Brahms Festival—The first. 
American Brahms festival was given 
in New York under the direction. of 
Frank Damrosch and Walter Dam- 
rosch. The programmes were ar-- 
ranged with such thoroughness that 
discounting the “Song of Destiny,” 
for chorus and orchestra and the 
“Tragic Overture,” no great work. 
beyond the magnitude of chamber- 
music was omitted at the four con- 
certs given in Carnegie Hall, om 
March 25, 27, 29 and 30, by the 
Symphony Society of New “York,. 
and the Oratorio Society of New 
York. * 

Folk Music——England has been, 
keenly interested for the past few 
years in the collecting and publish- 
ing of folk music. The word “col- 
lecting” is here used to mean noting” 
down words and music of songs: 
directly from country-side folk sing- 
ers. Cecil Sharp, who has been the 
most ardent leader of the movement, 
was awarded a Civil List Pension of 
£100 per annum in recognition of his. 
services. 

Necrology.—Jules Massenet, the 
French composer, born May 12, 1842, 
died Aug. 14, 1912. Among the 
large number of operas to his credit 
are “Manon, “Werther,” “Le Cid,’” 
“Ariane et Barbe-bleu,” “Le Jon- 
gleur de Notre Dame” and “Thais.” 
Gustave Charpentier, composer of 
“Louise,” was elected to the chair 
in the Institut left vacant by the 
death of Massenet. Among the other 
deaths of the year are the following: 
Hermann Winkelmann, who died near 
Vienna, Jan. 19, created the réle of 
Parsifal at Bayreuth in 1882; W. 8. 
B. Mathews, music teacher and au- 
thor, born London, N. H., 1837, died 
April 11; Jan Blockx, the Belgian 
pianist, died May 22, aged 51; Giulio 
Ricordi, head of the firm of pub- 
lishers in Milan, died in June, aged 
71; Gerrit Smith, 1853, organist, 
choir-master and professor of sacred! 
musie in the Union Theological Sem- 
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inary, died July 21; Samuel Coleridge- 
Taylor, the English composer, born 
Aug. 15, 1875, died Sept. 1; Rudolf 
Fiege, Berlin’s oldest critic, died in 
September, aged 82; Edgar ‘Tinel, 
director of the Brussels conservatory, 
died Oct. 28, aged 58; Josef Wien- 
iawski, Polish pianist, brother of the 
violinist, died in November, aged 74. 

Municipal Music.—In a recent sur- 
vey of the conditions of municipal 
music in 35 cities having a popula- 
tion of over 30,000 in 1908, 26 re- 
ported annual appropriations for the 
support of band or orchestral con- 
certs. They are New York, $100,000; 
Philadelphia, $30,000; St. Louis, Mo., 
$16,500; Boston, $18,000 to $25,000 
(in 1912, $19,000); Cleveland, $10,- 
000; Buffalo, $6,000; San Francisco, 
$10,000; Detroit, Mich., $8,000; Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, .$5,000; Minneapolis, 
Minn., $11,000; Jersey City, N. J., 
$3,750; Rochester, N. Y., $10,000; 
Kansas City, Mo., $6,500; Memphis, 
Tenn., appropriation varies; Syra- 
euse, N. Y., $1,500; St. Joseph, Mo., 
$3,850; Portland, Oregon, $6,000; 
Hartford, Conn., about $1,200; Low- 
ell, Mass., $750; Trenton, N. J., 
about $2,000; Yonkers, N. Y., $500; 
Charleston, S. C., $250 to $300; 
Pawtucket, R. I., $750; York, Penn., 
$250; Superior, Wis., $750; Elmira, 
N. Y., $500. 

Dallas, Texas, Davenport, Ia., Den- 
ver, Col., and St. Paul, Minn., con- 
tribute to city music from their re- 
spective park or other special funds. 
The St. Paul park fund in 1912, ap- 
portioned $12,078, that of Denver, 
$21,000. Five cities—Chicago, Des 
Moines, Bayonne, N. J., Harrisburg, 
Pa., and Pueblo, Colo.—make no 
municipal appropriation for music at 
present, although they have done so 
in the past. In the Pueblo parks, 
refreshment stands net enough to 
supply band music. Denver, Roches- 
ter and Charleston, 8. C., combine 
their city appropriations with regular 
contributions from street railways. 
Harrisburg, Pa. has a band sup- 
ported by public donations; Cincin- 
nati music receives private as well 
as municipal assistance. Dallas, 
Texas, has a symphony orchestra, 
which, though supported by private 
contributions, gives free concerts 
once or twice a week. During 1912 
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a police band was organized in Phil- 
adelphia, composed of active members 
of the police force. ‘The municipal 
activities here listed are chiefly 
limited to summer out-door concerts. 
Boston, Rochester and Cleveland are 
exceptions. Cleveland furnishes mu- 
sic “in community houses, at skating 
events and at athletic contests con- 
ducted by the city.” 

San Francisco— The system of mu- 
nicipal music is new to San Fran- 
cisco, where the appropriation was 
included in the budget for the first 
time in 1912. At present writing, | 
a movement is on foot to make ade- 
quate provision for the continuation 
of the summer concerts indoors dur- 
ing the rainy season. 

Boston.—In his annual report to 
the Mayor of Boston, dated Feb. 
12, 1912, the chairman of the Music 
Department announces the expendi- 
ture for public music of $17,599.15 
out of an appropriation of $17,600. 
The total attendance at summer band 
concerts is estimated at 316,050, at 
75 concerts. During the winter sea- 
son 53 concerts were given. Of these, 
29 were orchestral concerts, 18 cham- 
ber musie concerts, and six organ re- 
citals. ‘Twenty-nine of these concerts 
were given between Feb. 1 and April 
26, 1911, and the remainder between 
Novy. 28, 1911, and Feb. 1, 1912. The 
total attendance is estimated at 49,- 
756. 

Although municipal orchestras have 
been projected with a varying degree 
of success in some of the cities 
listed above, Boston is the only one 
actually supporting such an organi- 
zation. On Jan. 17, a bill was pre- 
sented to the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture and referred to the Committee 
on Cities; it authorized the city of 
Boston to appropriate annually, a 
small percentage of the assessed. valu- 
ation of the city real estate toward 
the establishment of a permanent 
municipal opera house. 

New York.—At the beginning of 
the current municipal administration 
the park and pier musie in its pres- 
ent form had its birth in the con- 
stitution of a committee consisting 
of the commissioner of docks and 
ferries, the commissioner of. parks, 
and a new official designated as the 
supervisor of municipal concerts in 
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parks and recreatidn piers. The 
$100,000 annual municipal appropri- 
ation is divided between the piers 
and parks, and provides for a force 
of about 70 bands and conductors. 
During the summer of 1912, the pe- 
euliar problem of New York’s varied 
population was successfully met by 
suiting the programmes in different 
neighborhoods to the national tastes 
of the foreign quarters along the 
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Bibliography.—The following list 
of books of the year is necessarily 
limited, and makes no pretense to 
exhaustiveness. 
written in English are published both 
in England and America: 


AvucGnur, J. H.—Treatise on Harmony, 
Pt. Il. (Boston.) 

Barks, R., and WERNER, 
Wolf’s Kritiken. (Leipzig.) 

Dayison, J. W.—From Mendelssohn to 


H.—Hugo 


Wagner. (London.) 
Dickinson, H.—Art of Listening to 
Good Music, (New York.) 


Study of the History of Musie (rey. 
ed.). (New York.) 

Eyans, E.—J. Brahms’ Handbook to 
the Vocal Works. (London.) 

Forp, E.—Short History of: Bnglish 
Music. (New York.) 


Some of the works | 


Fostrr, M. B.—dHist. of Philharmonic 
Society of London. (New York.) 
Garcia, Manuel.—Hints on Singing. 
(Oxford.) 

GnyaErt, FP, A.—MNew Treatise on In- 
strumentation, (Paris.) Translated. 

GoppARD, J.—Rise and Development of 
Opera, (London.) 

Graves, C. L.—Post-Victorian Music. 
(London. ) 


Hayzs, R.—Musical Guide. (New York.) 


| Henperson, W. J.—The Story of Music 


(rey. ed.). (New York.) 

Hieut, G, A.—Tristan and Isolde. 
(London. ) 

Kurr, C. V. (editor and translator).— — 


Story of Bayreuth, as Told in. the 
Bayreuth Letters of Richard Wagner. 
(Boston. ) 

Lacomn, P.—Introduction @ la Vie Musi- 


cale, (Paris.) 
LuicHtentrrirr, H.—Musikalische For- 
menlehre, (Leipzig.) 


Massnnur, J.—Mes Sowvenirs. (Paris.) 

Parry, C. H. P.—Style in Musieal Art. 
(London.) 

PropHommgp, J. G., and DANDELOT, A.— 
Gounod. (Paris.) 

ToRREFRANCA, Fausto.—Giacimo Puccini, 
(Turin. ) 


Wieck, Marie.—Aus dem Kreise Wieck- 
Schumann,* (Leipzig.) 
WituiaMs, C. F. Adby.—Aristorenian 


Theory of Musical Rhythm. (Lon- 


' don.) 


THE DRAMA 


MontTROSE 


A dramatic season does not begin 
the first of the year, nor does it end 
the last day of December. The man- 
ager takes his annual continental 
rush in March, and by the close of a 
theatrical season in May, he has his 
plans fairly well formulated for the 
opening of his theatres in mid- 
August, Therefore, to accord with 


- the Roman calendar and still be true 


to the actual theatrical year, the 
season of 1911-12 was at its height 
when 1912 was ushered in. The 
amusement public had already ap- 
proved of DeMille’s “The Woman,” 
a play of American political condi- 
tions with the close study ot type in 


-a hotel telephone girl; of “Disraeli,” 


Parker’s romantic portrait of the 
statesman, which certain English 
critics pronounced un-English; of 
“Bought and Paid For,” by Broad- 
hurst, with its glitter and one emo- 
tional scene; of “Bunty Pulls the 
Strings,” a Scotch domestic comedy 


J. Mosrs 


by Graham Moffat, charming as a 


novelty; of the Irish Players whose 


performance of Synge’s fantastic 
“Playboy of the Western World” re- 
sulted in a vicious one-night riot, 
the noise of which rang through the 
Christmas holidays; of Belasco’s “The 
Return of Peter Grimm,” an effective 
presentment of spiritism, heightened 
by the natural work of David War- 
field. The successes of all these be- 
came part of the dramatic history of 
1912, together with the spectacular 
“Garden of Allah,” which swamped 
the Hichens novel in scenery, and 
which, in a way, overclouded his 
name because of the collaboration of 
Mary Anderson; and Knoblauch’s 
“Kismet,” whose appeal was so 
largely dependent on the colorful and 
romantic braggadocio of Otis Skin- 
ner. On New Year’s Eve and New 
Year’s Day these were the dramas 
that were holding their own. 

The economic condition confront- 
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ing such a city as New York in a 
theatrical way has always presented 
difficulties, the chief of which in 1912 
has been the question of supply and 
demand. At least ten new theaters 
have opened during the past twelve 
months with no special reason to be- 
lieve that sufficiently good plays are 
being written to keep the houses open 
without a loss to the manager. 
There are so many theaters in New 
York, still the theatrical Mecca, 
hhowever Chicago may be developing 
in that line, that the critic finds him- 
self sorely pressed on “first nights,” 
when often there are two or more 
openings,. while it is almost impos- 
sible to cultivate a theatrical clien- 
tele when a public has nearly forty 
amusement centers to choose from. 

Miss Grace George’s very brief en- 
gagement in Cicely Hamilton’s “Just 
to Get Married” was due to the 
weakness of the comedy, however 
waustic it aimed to be regarding the 
full significance of its title in modern 
life. A Hawaiian play of much 
unique color was Richard Walton 
Tully’s “The Bird of Paradise”; the 
plot did not bear analysis, the total 
effect being dependent on native at- 
mosphere and on the distinctive act- 
ing of Miss Laurette Taylor in the 
role of Luana, an Hawaiian girl. 

Lewis Waller entered the mana- 
werial ranks as producer of “A But- 
terfly on the Wheel,” by Hemmerde 
cand Neilson, in which a sensational 
court-room scene during the trial of 
a divorce case afforded an excellent 
opportunity to Miss Madge Tither- 
idge; it also introduced to American 
audiences the earnest personality of 
‘Sidney Valentine as leading counsel. 
An over-talked play was Miss Marion 
Fairfax’s “The Talker,’ reminiscent 
«of Eugene Walter’s “Paid in Full.” 

In the dramatization of John Fox’s 
“The Trail of the Lonesome Pine,” 
we were given another evidence of 
the fact that a good novel does not 
always mean a good play. 

One of the sensations of the year 
was the Max Reinhardt wordless 
play, “Sumurin,” a story scarcely 
fit for words, but affording ample 
seope for inpressionistic scenery and 
stage grouping, along the line of 
suggestions further developed by 
‘Gordon Craig, as well as neteworthy 
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acting by a Gérman company from 
the Deutsches Theatre. Mme. Simone, 
undoubtedly an actress of tempera- 
ment, struggled through an unfavor- 
able engagement chiefly devoted to an 
exploitation of Bernstein. Late in 
January, she produced Donnay’s “The 
Return from Jerusalem,” adequately 
translated by Owen Johnson; the 
theme was a typical French handling 
of the Jewish question. 

Not being able to force the public 
into a liking for A. E. W. Mason’s 
“The Witness for the Defence,” a 
case of murder in India covered up 
for the sake of the woman who did 
it, Miss Ethel Barrymore revived the 
delightful Hubert Henry Davies 
comedy, “Cousin Kate,” and pre- 
sented an ironical one-act farce by 
Barrie, “A Slice of Life,” satirical 
of the advanced drama, and requiring 
a deep sense of burlesque. Miss 
Gertrude Elliott struggled through 
the well-written but inane Pinero 
comedy, “Preserving Mr. Panmure.” 

Winthrop Ames opened his Little 
Theatre with the presentation of John 
Galsworthy’s humanistic and fantas- 
tic comedy, “The Pigeon.” The play- 
house is a model of good taste, 
affording just the intimacy the so- 
called “new drama” demands. Shortly 
after Mr. Ames offered a series of 
afternoon performances of a dreary 
thirteenth century drama, “The 
Flower of the Palace of Han,” and 
Charles Rann Kennedy’s “The Terri- 
ble Meek,” an earnest one-act piece 
which raised a storm of comment be- 
cause, played in semi-darkness, its 
final revelation disclosed a vivid pic- 
ture of the Crucifixion. In both plays 
en Wynne Matthison took the 
ead. 

Henry Miller’s vehicle was A. E. 
Thomas’s “The Rainbow,” a senti- 
mental comedy of the home type, 
whose charm was largely due to the 
acting which unfolded the story of 
how a father can live down his past, 
uplifted by the dainty girlishness of 
his daughter. The writing, in spots, 
was sparkling. At a Woman Suf- 
frage Party benefit, marked by medi- 
ocrity, Bernard Shaw’s “Press Cut- 
tings” was cleverly done by Oswald 
Yorke and company; here is a skill 
deserving of more legitimate presen- 
tation. 
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A disagreeable tragedy, but none 
the less an acute'study of Japanese 
character, was “The Typhoon,” trans- 
lated from the Hungarian and effec- 
tively portrayed by Walker White- 
Charles Hawtrey appeared in 
Charles H. Brookfield’s “Dear Old 
Charlie;” his audiences were thor- 
oughly depressed by the dullness of 
this farce. But a melodramatic farce, 
typical of American manufacture, 
“Officer 666,” was much more divert- 
ing in its police atmosphere. 

Rudolf Besier’s “Lady Patricia,’ 
a brilliant but meandering comedy, 
was Mrs. Fiske’s spring vehicle, Lewis 
Waller’s “Monsieur Beaueaire,”’ was 
overclouded by memories of Mans- 
field’s faultless painting of Booth 
Tarkington’s romantic hero. 

The season of 1911-12, for so the 
spring of 1912 may be termed, closed 
in a whirl of noteworthy comic-opera 
revivals. Of course the manager 
catered to the average taste for mus- 
ical comedy in such a piece as “lwo 
Little Brides,” which James T. Pow- 
ers did his best to enliven, but the 
public showed their good taste by 
patronizing Gilbert and Sullivan 
pieces which, to the splendid credit 
of Messrs. Shubert and Brady were 
given in notable fashion. “Patience” 
has lost none of its zest; neither have 
“Pinafore,” “The Mikado,” and “The 
Pirates of Penzance,” though the lat- 
ter is not replete with the lyrics which 
ever remain classics of their kind. 
De Koven’s American light opera, 
“Robin Hood,’ was likewise sump- 
tuously revived, exhibiting all its 
original freshness of melody and cos- 
tume, but as a librettist, Harry B. 
Smith is not of the same class as 
Gilbert. These revivals are doing 
much for public taste. 

One of the last productions was 
Paul Armstrong’s “The Greyhound,” 
whose scenes mostly occurred on the 
Mauretania, and whose melodramatic 
plot dealt with mid-ocean gambling 
and many more melodramatic inci- 


_ dents. 


The theatrical year of 1912-13 
opened with a big success, James 
Montgomery’s “Ready Money,” which 
very cleverly, even though noisily, 
demonstrated how money draws money 
by the mere show of it in race-track 
fashion. “The Master of the House,’ 


by Edgar James, was aimed to teach 
the great lesson of dispelling domes- 
tic monotony, and Philip. Bartholo- 
mae’s “Little Miss Brown” was a 
farce based on the rule of hotels 
that no woman can register at night 
without baggage or reference or a 
husband. 

A period of successes now began to 
open other theatres. But with them 
came the very evident tendency on 
the part of the American manager 
to seek for English material and En- 
glish companies. Shaw’s “Fanny’s 
First Play” is a brilliant satire on 
dramatic critical life in London, 
and on modern children breaking 
from the traditions of their parents. 
This new product, produced here and 
abroad by Granville Barker, shows 
signs of a heart beneath the sharp 
flow of wit. Bennett and Knoblauch’s 
“Milestones,” illustrative of the man- 
ners, customs, prejudices and progress 
of 1860, 1885 and 1912, is largely de- 
pendent for its charm upon the 
“growing old” process of its charac- 
ters and the feminine contrast in 
costume of the three periods. The 
play is conventional, the wit of a 
sentimental kind. 

“June Madness” was the venture of 
Henry K. Webster into the realm of 
drama, a scorchingly earnest play in 
which a mother, thoroughly white- 
washed, never satisfactorily explains 
herself to her daughter June, whose 
birth was the result of that madness. 
Mr. Webster’s philosophical intent 
was stronger than his logic. Pinero’s 
much-talked-of ‘The ‘Mind the Paint’ 
Girl” was given to Miss Billie Burke, 
and she acquitted herself markedly 
in the réle of the show girl who 
finally captures a viscount and flaunts 
the fact in the face of the English 
public. Sutro’s “The Perplexed Hus- 
band” gave John’ Drew the usual 
middle-aged role which has to cope 
with a recalcitrant wife whose head 
is momentarily befogged with suf- 
frage ideas. 

“The Ne’er-do-well” was a dire at- 
tempt on the part of Charles Klein 
to convert Rex Beach’s novel into a 
play. The melodrama of it was 
crude, the Panama Canal incentive 
a farce; in fact the comedy was 
largely farcical. David Belasco’s 
contribution to the year has been 
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Alice Bradley's “The Governor’s 
Lady,” a simple plot of a wife too 
old-fashioned to meet the exacting 
post her husband makes for her, and 
Edward Locke’s “The Case of Becky,” 
wherein Miss Starr depicts a dual 
personality with creditable effect. In 
both pieces, Belasco dramatizes ac- 
cessories; the final act of the first 
piece is an exact reproduction of a 
Childs Restaurant; the final act of 
the second piece is a doctor’s labora- 
tory where the whole secret of Becky’s 
fear is hypnotized out of the villain. 
Neither piece is distinctive, except 
in mounting. 

Unlucky in Knoblauch’s “Discovery 
of America,” Mr. Waller was thrown 
back upon Shakespeare who offered 
him a most suitable role in “Henry 
V.” Frederick Arnold Kummer chose 
a striking title in “The Brute” which 
failed to come up to expectations, 
even though it had the elements of 
grip in the problem confronting hus- 
band and wife—the latter made rich 
by one whom the husband supposed 
to be a mutual friend, but who was 
in reality his wife’s lover. More 
virile and closer to American condi- 
tion is Bayard Veiller’s “Within the 
Law,” whose main object is exem- 
plified in the person of a girl wrongly 
accused of theft, wrongly imprisoned 
and determined to “get even” with 
her employer. If one knows the law, 
one may steal up to the limits of 


‘the law; this immoral supposition 


detracts from the sympathy of the 
character of the girl who propounds 
the theory. 

The present reviewer boldly dis- 
counts musical comedy, but has taken 
“The Count of Luxembourg” as an 
imported specimen. The musie by 
Lehar, of “Merry Widow” fame, is 
sweet, but reminiscent, while a waltz 
up and down stairs relates it to the 
type which also includes “The Siren,” 
eut to the limitations of Donald 
Brian. The “books” to these pieces 
are invariably dull. Even Wallace 
Irwin, one of our keenest newspaper 
humorists, was unable to give the 
zest and snap of a good story to 
Walter Damrosch’s lyrical score, “The 
Dove of Peace,” which contains some 
delightful orchestration. 

Had “The New Sin,” by B. Mac- 
Donald Hastings, been properly 


launched instead of being given on 
its opening night in New York to a 
select audience, it might not have 
roused public antagonism. It pre- 
sented the unusual situation of seven 
menin the cast and no women; 
it discussed the conditions of a will 
which made it seem incumbent on the 
part of a family’s eldest son to com- 
mit suicide; its characterization was 
unusually strong. But an anti-climax 
was reached when the author, forsak- 
ing his printed version, wrote a 
fourth act in order to do the think- 
ing which an audience would natur- 
ally have done after the third act. 
The piece, originally produced in 
Chieago, was speedily killed. 

“Little Women,” dramatized by 
Marian de Forest from the Alcott 
story, has met with wide acceptance 
despite the fact that every lover of 
the book had at least one ideal shat- 
tered; it is a clean and wholesome 
piece for the schoolgirl, while for the 
nursery citizen, Winthrop Ames’ pro- 
duction of “Snow White” has special 
and deserved appeal. The tendency 
to give children’s plays is seen by 
the active preparation of managers 
for the Christmas holidays in New 
York, and undoubtedly later through 
the country: Belasco’s production of 
Rostand’s “The Good Little Devil’; 
Eleanor Gates Tully’s “The Poor 
Little Rich Girl’; Maude Adams’s 
revival of “Peter Pan,” and the opera 
presentation of “Hansel and Gretel.” 

In presenting Schnitzler’s “Anatol,” 
Mr. Ames showed discrimination in 
using Granville Barker’s adaptation. 
At best the piece moves on the thin 
edge of decency; its delicacy depends 
absolutely on its Viennese sparkle. 
“The Blindness of Virtue,” by Cosmo 
Hamilton, was wrongly pictured on 
the bill-boards as a morality play; 
instead it was a modern comedy pre? 
senting the vital question how much 
of the sex problem should be told 
our children, The piece was crudely, 
even slovenly, developed, but deserves 
respectful notice because of its sincere 
intention. Even the good acting of 
Miss Helen Ware could not save 
Elmer Harris’s “Trial Marriage,” 
which considered the subject of its 
title with actual and unhappy re- 
sults; the practice of the theory was 
flimsily argued. 4 
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An unfortunate spectacular fiasco 
was George C. Tyler’s sumptuous pro- 
duction of “The Daughter of Heaven,” 
by Judith Gautier and Pierre Loti; 
the latter came to New York and 
personally supervised the rehearsals. 
But there was too much China, too 
many long speeches about the unity 
of the yellow race, and too little real 
passion or real play. A dignified at- 
tempt, illustrative of the best tradi- 
tions and the most restrained use 
of scene, was William Faversham’s 
“Julius Cesar,’ wherein the actor 
played Antony to Tyrone Power’s 
Brutus, Frank Keenan’s Cassius, and 
Julie Opp’s Portia. In every way 
the performance was worthy of the 
praise it received. Shakespeare was 
further adequately and at times nota- 
bly represented by the Marlowe- 
Sothern combination in repertory. 

Jules E. Goodman’s “The Point of 
View” was nondescript and a failure, 
as was also Augustus Thomas’s “The 
Model.” Quickly upon Mr. Thomas’s 
one failure came another in 
Man,” supposed to be a play on 
suffrage, and brilliant in its first 
act, as far as writing is concerned, 
but it led nowhere and its character- 
ization was specious. 

John Mason appeared in Bern- 
stein’s “The Attack,” an adaptation 
of the usual French play of affairs, 
working up to one scene of brawn 
and muscle where the hero, accused 
of theft, bullies one of his political 
constituents into coming to his de- 
fense. The piece was a moderate suc- 
cess. Miss Annie Russell, under pat- 
ronage, headed her own company in 
a repertory of English classical com- 
edy including “She Stoops to Con- 
quer,” “Much Ado About Nothing,’ 
and “The Rivals”; a certain amateur- 
ish quality was evident, but in no 
way detracted from the amusement 
of these favorites in drama. 

Perhaps the greatest success of the 
late fall has been “The Yellow 
Jacket,” by George C. Hazelton and 
Benrimo, presented in the Chinese 
manner with all the curious accesso- 
ries of the Chinese theatre. Nazim- 
ova’s appearance in James Bernard 
Fagan’s adaptation of “Bella Donna” 
from the Hichens novel, marked her 
dominant element of disagreeable 
sensuality. As a rebel from such 


“Mere, 
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a 
darkness, William Collier in his own 
play, “Never Say Die,” is a suitable 
contrast. 

The rapidity with which plays 
come and go is only slight indication 
of the strain imposed upon the pro- 
ducing managers. Success is balanced 
by failure: Carlyle Moore’s farcical 
“Stop Thief” is being enthusiastically 
greeted by those who were loyal to 
“Officer 666,” while Mary Roberts 
Rinehart’s “Cheer Up” languishes, 
despite the recollection of this au- 
thor’s “Seven Days.” 

England continues to supply us 
with dramas of an intimate nature— 
not too bright in atmosphere, but 
close studies, literary in the color of 
their dialogue. Examples of such 
have been found in Stanley Hough- 


ton’s “Hindle Wakes’ and Githa 
Sowerby’s “Rutherford and Son.” 
Both are of somber character and 


both tinged with dialect. They are 
middle class in atmosphere, and in 
both there is the domineering figure 
of a father ruling the household in 
unrelenting fashion. They are excel- 
lent reading plays, “Rutherford and 
Son” being exceptionally strong in 
construction. “Hindle Wakes” brought 
to America Herbert Lomas, whose 
role of the father, Nathaniel Jeffcote, 
was created in Miss Horniman’s 
repertory company of Manchester. In 
the second piece Norman MecKinnel 
gave a masterly delineation of 
Rutherford. 

Charles Frohman’s treatment of 
Elizabeth Baker’s “Chains” was 
astounding. In its original form, 
when presented by the manager in his 
London Repertory Theatre scheme, 
the play dealt with the wage-earner’s 
problems in England. These condi- 
tions and mundane struggles, for. the 
better understanding of American 
audiences, were transferred to New 
Jersey, and the playbill announced 
“Chains” as a play by Porter Emer- 
son Browne, and Miss Baker was 
eredited with having furnished 
“ideas.” The Americanized version 
was filled with a coarseness the orig- 
inal did not possess, and Miss Baker 
must have taken some satisfaction in 
the result, for “Chains” ran only one 
matinee. 

An English offering which is doing 
a most astounding business is Raleigh 
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and Hamilton’s melodrama of sport- 
ing life, “The Whip.” One of the 
largest theatres in New York is 
packed from pit to dome every per- 
formance, and audiences are thrilled 
by an automobile smash-up, a rail- 
road wreck, and a most realistic race. 
This piece contains all the essential 
elements of melodrama—a_ villain 
steeped in unmistakable blackness, a 
broadly subtle adventuress, a believ- 
ing heroine, and a hero, repentant of 
his past life. 

A novelty, suggestive of much good, 
is the Children’s Theatre, which has 
recently been opened, on the roof of 
the Century Theatre, by George C. 
Tyler. W. K. Vanderbilt has financed 
the venture, and the opening bill was 
Frances Hodgson Burnett’s “Racketty- 
Packetty House,” which, as a book, 
was a most delightful bit of fiction. 
The dramatization contains much of 
the original quaintness. The theatre 
itself is comfortable, and the idea 
conceived by Mr. Tyler possesses in- 
finite possibilities for good. 

Mrs. Fiske has been appearing in 
Edward Sheldon’s “The High Road,” 
described as “a pilgrimage in five 
parts.” The piece is full of glaring 
faults in its portrayal of a country 
girl’s fall and of her rise through 
social endeavor for working girls. 
Some of the writing is good, some 
of the situations impossible; while 
the outcome of the piece is weak, if 
not absurd. The only excellence of 
“The High Road” is that it furnishes 
Mrs. Fiske with a variety of motives 
for varied acting. ; 

Frederic and Fanny Locke Hatton 
have had produced by Belasco a 
middle-aged comedy, “Years of Dis- 
cretion.” One must accept this piece 
on the strength of its sparkle. The 
purpose of the play is to show how 
a New England widow determines to 
taste of life once again and awakens 
after experiment to the fact that 


middle age is fit for more quiet 
things. Analyzed, “Years of Dis- 
cretion” is loosely constructed and 
too close to farce to be true. The 
final act is disappointingly inartistic. 
But the performance possessed snap, 
polish, and true comedy in its second 
scene. 

It is Laurette Taylor’s good act- 
ing and J. Hartley Manners’ avowed 
determination to write a one-rdéle 
play that have made “Peg o’ My 
Heart” a success. Peg is an Irish 


'girl who reaches English relatives 


via New York. These relatives are 
to educate her for a fortune which 
awaits her twenty-first year. Hot of 
tongue and red of hair, Peg holds 
her own in a house where she is 
treated with scorn by everyone save 
Jerry, who later turns out to be a 
baronet, Peg’s guardian, and Peg’s 
lover. The play is nothing in the 
way of originality; Peg’s humanness 
is what appeals. 

At the close of the year Robert 
Hilliard was gripping audiences in 
“The Argyle Case,” written by Har- 
riet Ford and Harvey J. O’Higgins, 
with the assistance of Detective 
Burns. Grace George’s tour in Comp- 
ton Mackenzie’s “Carnival” was short 
lived, as was also Mme. Simone’s in 
Louis N. Parker’s “The Paper Chase.” 

The past year, dramatically, has 
been encouraging. The motion pic- 
ture still hangs a menace to the thea- 
tre, especially when Bernhardt on the 
screen draws her audiences, and Dan- 
iel Frohman declares himself actively 
in sympathy with it. There was 
never a time when the young play- 
wright had more ample opportunity 
to be recognized. Every new theatre 
which opens is another outlet for the 
unproduced play. For the theatres 
have to be filled in order to pay 
rent. That fact is what we have to 
confront in New York and elsewhere 
as 1913 approaches. 
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ANCIENT LITERATURE AND PHILOLOGY 


ANCIENT LITERATURE 
(Additions from Papyri) 
Currrorp H. Moorr 


Sophocles’ “The Trackers.”—As in 
previous years, the important addi- 
tions to ancient literature in 1912 
are given us by Dr. A. 8. Hunt. The 
ninth volume of the Osyrhynchus 
Papyri brings as its greatest prize 
considerable portions of a satyr play 
the Ichneutae, “The 
Trackers” (no. 1174). The portion 
recovered amounts to something less 
than four hundred lines, many of 
which are incomplete. The papyrus 
fragments are written in an uncial 
hand of the latter part of the second 
century of our era. To scholars the 
arrangement of the lines, the punctu- 
ation, and the critical marks are 
all of interest; but the majority will 
find their concern with the plot and 
dramatic treatment. 

The play is based on the exploits 
of the child Hermes in stealing Apol- 
lo’s cattle, and inventing the lyre. 
The scene is on Mount Cellene, in Ar- 
cadia; the dramatis personae are 
Apollo, Silenus, the nymph Cyllene, 
and probably Hermes; the chorus 
naturally consists of satyrs. In the 
prologue Apollo announces that his 
cattle are lost, and offers a reward 
for them; he declares that he has 
vainly searched in Thrace, Thessaly, 
and Beotia. Silenus with attendant 


_ gatyrs appears and offers to under- 


take the search. As a reward for 
success, Apollo promises freedom and 
gold. Thus the satyrs become the 
“trackers” and give the name to the 
play. Led by the confused hoof- 
prints to the entrance of a cave, the 
chorus are suddenly terrified bv 


strange sounds which issue therefrom 
—the notes of the lyre, which the 
;marvelous boy has just invented. 
Silenus, who is unable to quiet his 
terrified followers for long, presently 
knocks at the mouth of the cavern. 
The nymph Cyllene appears, reproves 
the satyrs for their conduct, and 
warns them that they must keep her 
secret: within she is caring for the 
new born child of Zeus and Maia, 
who although not yet six days old, 
has grown to youth’s stature and 
has made a lyre from a tortoise shell 
and some cowhide. The mention of 
the last ‘rouses the suspicions of 
the satyrs, who declare their belief 
that here is the thief of Apollo’s 
herd. Cyllene’s indignant assertion 
of the child’s innocence ends the 
connected portions of the play. Yet’ 
enough besides remains to show that 
Cyllene was discomfited, that Apollo 
appeared and gave Silenus and his 
band the promised rewards. Prob- 
ably in the last portions Hermes was 
confronted by Apollo, acknowledged 
his guilt, and assuaged his brother’s 
wrath by the gift of the lyre. 

In the portions recovered there are 
comic touches and opportunities for 
even boisterous action, but nothing 
equal ‘to one or two scenes in the 
Cyclops of Euripides. Probably, as 
Dr. Hunt remarks, the humor of the 
piece was chiefly developed in the 
(missing) scene in which the tricky 
child faces the indignant Apollo. 

In making the theft of the cattle 
precede the invention of the lyre, 
Sophocles differs from the Homeric 
Hymn, and shows the antiquity of 
the form of the story which Apol- 
lodorus chose. Original with the 
poet were probably the device of 
having the satyrs discover the cat- 
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~ tle, and the selection of Mt. Cyllene 
as the hiding place. ‘The time of 
composition is as uncertain as_be- 
fore, save that the metrical strict- 
ness seems to point to an early date. 
Although the lines naturally show 
more resolutions than those of the 
tragedies, there is not the freedom 
which we find in the Cyclops. The 
diction remains distinctly tragic, with 
a. slight admixture of every day 
words and expressions. 

Sophocles’ “Eurypylus.”—A second 
series of fragmentary papyri (no. 
1175) apparently contain portions of 
a tragedy of Sophocles hitherto un- 
known, to which the editor gives the 
name urypylus, for it obviously 
dealt with the Trojan War, and re- 
lated the killing of Eurypylus by 
Neoptolemus. Although numerous, 
the fragments are too seriously in- 
jured to tell us much, It seems clear, 
however, that apart from Eurypylus 
and Neoptolemus, Astyoche, mother 
of the former, was one of the char- 
acters. We have broken lines from 
the messenger’s speech announcing 
the death of Eurypylus, Astyoche’s 
lament, which in unusual fashion in- 
terrupts the messenger’s tale, and 
some brief lyrics. Possibly other 
lines refer to the place of the hero’s 
burial; but unhappily little can be 
determined with certainty. 

The Ichneutae and the Hurypylus 
have also been published separately 
by Dr. Hunt with the Clarendon 
Press. : 

Satyrus’ “Life of Euripides.”—The 
third important find is a long Life 
of Euripides by Satyrus, preserved 
on a fragmentary papyrus, also of the 
second century after Christ. To our 
surprise the life is in the form of 
a dialogue between one principal and 
two subordinate speakers. It is 
popular, diffuse, and contains many 
quotations and anecdotes. In it are 
discussed Euripides’ life, style, place 
in the development of tragedy, and 
his views on all kinds of subjects; 
there is, however, no criticism of the 
tragedies in the extant fragments. 
The whole forms a welcome addition 
to our knowledge of Peripatetic biog- 
raphy. 

Besides these three important items 
we have the usual fragments of ex- 
tant secular and theological works, 
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SEMITIC PHILOLOGY AND 
LITERATURE 


Morris JASTROW 


‘Philology—Within the field of 
comparative Semitie philology, the 
Grundriss der vergleichenden Gram- 
matik der semitischen Sprachen, by 
Prof. Carl Brockelmann, the first 
volume of which, comprising the 
chronology and etymology, is now 
complete and of which during the 
last year the syntax has begun to 
appear, merits special mention, It 
is the most elaborate and most scien- 
tific investigation of the kind that 
has as yet been attempted; and it 
has already proved to be an invalu- 
able reference work for all students 
of philology, because of the careful 
manner in which the enormous mass 
of material has been put together and 
discussed. Of the “Syntax,” four 
parts have appeared, covering the 
various forms of the simple sentence, 
the noun, pronoun, the object, and 
the various time-relationships. On 
the completion of the work full in- 
dices will be added, through which 
alone a publication of this kind can 
be made fully serviceable. 

Encyclopedia of Islam.—Another 
undertaking of interest to circles 
outside the range of Semitic studies 
is the Encyclopedia of Islam, which 
began to appear as far back as 1908, 
but of which only a few parts have 
beew issued. This publication, fa- 
thered by the International Union of 
Scientific Academies, aims to cover 
the geography, ethnology and biogra- 
phy of the Mohammedan peoples. The 
parts appear simultaneously in Ger- 
man, French and English, and some 
idea of the scope may be gained if 
one considers that the 768 pages in 
small print and in two columns which 
have thus far appeared, carry the 
work down to BOG only. The editors, 
Profs. Houtsma and Hartmann, have 
secured the codperation of Arabists in 
all parts of the world. In the last 
part special mention should be made — 
of the valuable article on the Ber- 
bers by the most eminent authority _ 
on the subject, Professor René Bas-— 
set. 
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Assyriology—An important publi- 
cation within the field of Assyriology 
is the work on Babylonian Boundary 
Stones and Memorial Tablets in the 
British Museum, published in two 
volumes, by L. W. King. ‘Lhe value 
of the 36 texts (some of them very 
elaborate) published here, consists 
partly in the light these boundary 
stones throw upon legal conditions 
during the various periods of Baby- 
lonian history and partly in the sym- 
bols of the gods which accompany 
the stones and which are of the 
greatest possible importance in the 
study of the religious ideas developed 
in Babylonia and Assyria. 

Cuneiform Texts.—Of a large col- 
lection of cuneiform tablets, found at 
Drehem (near Nippur) and scattered 
throughout the museums of Europe, 
several volumes have been published. 
M. H. de Genouillae has prepared a 
yolume of texts from this place found 
at Constantinople and Brussels, Ste- 
phen Langdon, of Oxford, some of the 
texts that have found their way to 
England, and Mr. King, of the Brit- 
ish Museum, a selection of those that 
were acquired by that institution. 
The texts are of importance chiefly 
because of the dates attached. 

Prof. A. T. Clay, of Yale Univer- 
sity, has added two more volumes to 
the series of cuneiform texts pub- 
lished by the Museum of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania (Vol. Il, Parts 
1 and 2, of the new series), which 
furnish several hundred additional 
texts from the Persian and Cassite 
periods and thus supplement earlier 
volumes by Prof. Clay in this impor- 
tant series. The same author has also 
brought out a most important com- 
pilation of the “Personal Names 
found in Cuneiform Texts of the Cas- 
site Period,” presenting material of 
great, philological value. 

Tello Excavations—MM. Heuzey 
and Thureau-Dangin have begun the 
publication of a work on the Nou- 
velles Fouilles de Tello, furnishing 


~ detailed accounts of the more recent 


excavations at Tello, begun as far 
back as 1881, and continued since the 
death of M. Sarzec by Gaston Cros. 
Of special value in the latest part of 
this work to appear is an account of 
an old Babylonian necropolis, careful- 
ly dug out, which has added much in- 
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formation as to the manner in which 
the dead were buried in the days of 
the early Babylonian rulers. 


INDO-EUROPEAN PHILOLOGY 
(Haclusive of the Germanic Languages) 
Rotanp G. Kent 


This department has been enlarged 
to embrace also the field of Greek 
and Latin syntax; it may most 
conveniently present the work of 
American scholars in the form of a 
bibliography. Especial attention may 
be called to the work of Bloomfield, 
Edgerton, Haas and Oliphant in 
Sanskrit; of Fay in the origin of 
Latin suffixes (see also AMERICAN 
YEAR Book, 1911, p. 779), of Sturte- 
vant in Greek noun formation, of 
Scott in Homeric diction (see also 
AmeERICAN YEAR Book, 1911, p. 781), 
and of Steele in the syntax of Livy. 
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Literature, 1911.) 

——The Zoroastrian Idea of Arch- 
angels.” (The New Age, 14, 615-7.) 

MicHetson, T.—‘‘Asokan Miscellany.” 
(AJP., 32, 441-3.) 

“Qn Some Irregular Uses of me 

and te in Epic Sanskrit, and Some 


Related Problems.” (JRAS., 1911, 
169-77.) 

OurpHANtT, S. G.—‘‘The Vedic Dual: 
Part VI, The Wlliptic Dual; Part 
VII, The Dual Dyandva.” (JAOS., 
32, 33-57.) 

TotMAN, H. C.—“Identification of the 


Ancient Persian Month Garmapada 
in the Light of the Recently Found 
Aramaic Papyrus Fragments.” (AJP., 
32,. 444-5.) 

—*Notes on the Recently Found Ara- 
maic Papyrus Fragments of the Be- 
histan Inscription.” (PAPA., 42, 
1-liv.) 


Greek and Latin: Linguistics and 
Syntan 


Auten, B. Mi—‘The Dative with Com- 
pound Verbs in Latin.” (OW., 5, 
170-3.) 

Buck, C. D.—Oorrections and Additions 
to Buck’s Introduction to the Study 
of the Greek Dialects. (Boston, Ginn 
& Co., 1912.) 

Fay, E. W.—‘“‘Two Latin Hoaxes.” 
(Wochenschrift fiir klassische Philotlo- 
gie, 28, 986-991.) 

——‘“The Latin Dative: Nomenclature 
and Classification.” (0Q., 5, 185-95.) 

——“Lucilius on 7 and ei.” (AJP., 33, 
811-6.)—-Against Kent’s article on a 
Similar topic. 

Harrineton, K. P.—Protases—Cate- 
gory Versus Fact.” (OW., 5, 114-7.) 

Keep, W. L.—‘‘The Separation of the 
Attributive Adjective from Its Sub- 
stantive in Plautus.” (Univ. Calif. 
Publications in Classical Philology, 2, 
151-64.) 


Kent, R. G.—‘Lucilius on ei and 4.” 
(AJP., 32, 272-293.) 

—"Zu den orthographischen Regeln 
des Lucilius.” (Glotta, 4, 299-302.) 

Kirk, W. H.—‘Genereller Plural im 
Lateinischen.” (Glotta, 3, 278.) 

Lrasn, BE. B.—‘‘The Dative with Prepo- 
sitional Compounds.” (AJP., 33, 285- 
300; a similar article in CJ., 8, 7-16.) 

Macurpy, Miss G. H.—‘A Note on the 
Vocative in Herodotus and in Homer.” 
(OP., 7, T7-8.) 

MENDELL, C. W.—Sentence Connection 
im Tacitus. (New Haven, Yale Univ. 
“Press, 1911.) 

Mitier, C. W. H,—* Td d¢ in Lucian.” 
(TAPA., 42, 131-45.) 

Scorn, J. A.—‘*Patronymics as a Test 
of the Relative Age of Homeric 
Books.” (OP., 7, 293-301.) 

Srrety, R. B.—Case Usage in Livy: III, 
The Accusative; IV, The Abdlative. 
(Leipzig, Brockhaus, 1912.)—Follow- 
ing his studies on the genitive and 
the dative. 

“The Bndings -ére and -érunt in 


Dactylic Hexameter.” (AJP., 32, 
828-32.) 
Srurrevant, E. H.—‘Notes on the 


Character of the Greek and Latin 


Accent.” (TAPA., 42, 45-52.) 
“Tuuvés and nudus.” (AJP., 33, 
324-9.) 


Uriman, B. L.—‘Horace Serm. I, 6, 
115, and the History of the Word 
Laganum.” (OP., 7, 442-9.) 


Suffizes and Btymologies 


Benprr, H. H.—‘‘Notes on Indo-Iranian 
vant.” (Indogermanische Forschun- 
gen, 30, 137-8.)—-Addenda to his 
book mentioned last year. 

Fay, BE. W.—‘Vedie méatart-Svan 
materiac-puer.” (KZ., 45, 134-5.) 

“Derivatives of the root bhe (y)— 

a strike; bind.’” (AJP., 32, 403- 

20.) 

“Composition or Suffixation? Latin 

Words Ending in -dgo, -iigo, -igo; the 


Latin Suffix -(u)lentus.” (KZ., 45, 
111-33.) 
Gray, L. H.—“On the Etymology of 


Tpaywdia.” (CQ, 6, 60-3.) 

Housspanp,, R. W.—‘Zeta.” (PAPA., 42, 
xxvi-xxx.)—-A study of the origin of 
¢ in all Greek words. 

Kent, R. G.—‘‘Latin mille, and Certain 
Pee Numerals.” (TAPA., 42, 69- 

Myrick, A. B.—‘“A Note on the Ety- 
mology of involare.’”’ (AJP., 32, 
446-7.) 

OuipHant, S. G.—‘American Surnames 
of Hellenic Origin.” (PAPA., 42, 
xxxiv-xxxix.) : 

Sturtpyant, B. H.— ‘Studies in Greek 
Noun Formation: Labial Termina- 
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tions, III.” (OP., 7, 420-41.)—A 
continuation of his previous studies. 
Woop, F. A.—‘“‘Etymologische Miscel- 


len.” (KZ., 45, 61-71.) 
“Notes on Latin Etymologies.” 
(CP., 7, 302-34.) — Supplementing 


Walde’s Lateinisches etymologisches 
Worterbuch, especially on the seman- 
tic side. 


* GREEK LITERATURE 
PauL SHOREY 


The American Journal of Philolo- 
gy, the American Journal of Arche- 
ology, Classical Philology, and the 
other periodicals mentioned in the 


a wide variety of subjects, by a con- 
siderable number of scholars, among 
whom may be named as contributing 
to the output of the present year, 
Professors Adams, Buck, Bollinger, 
Bonner, Capps, Dickerman, Harry, 
Heidel, Rees, Robinson, Scott, Smith, 
and Sturtevant. 

Especially to be noted perhaps are 
Prof. Heidel’s article on “Anaximan- 
der” in Classical Philology, Buck- 
ler and Robinson’s Greek Inscrip- 
tions from Sardes in the American 
Journal of Archeology (see XXXII, 
Epigraphy), and Charles R. Post’s 
Dramatic Art of Sophocles in the 
twenty-third volume of “Harvard 
Studies.” Further than this it is un- 
necessary to compile a formal bibli- 
ography from the tables of contents 
of these journals. The Transactions 
of the American Philological Associ- 
ation publish annually a fairly com- 
plete bibliography of the members of 
the Association for the preceding 
year. 

Two readable books, the Harvard 
Essays on Classical Subjects, by 
eight members of the faculty, and 
the Columbia Lectures on Greek 
Literature, to which representatives 
of six universities contributed, may 
serve, and were perhaps designed, 
to remove the reproach that American 
-scholarship is confined to the dative 
ease. From a more technical point 
of view the most important single 
book of the year is Prof. John Wil- 
liams White’s The Verse of Greek 
Comedy. The entire material is ex- 
haustively re-interpreted on the prin- 
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ciples of the so-called “New Metric,” 
for which Prof. White has exhibited 
in the past few years the zeal of a 
convertite. His lucid and temperate 
discussion of the controversy is the 
first treatment of the revolutionary 
doctrine that makes it intelligible 
both to supporters and opponents. 
With this and the translation of 
Schroeder’s article on the “New 
Metric” by the present reporter in 
the April number of Classical Phi- 
lology, the chief documents in the 
case are easily accessible to the lim- 
ited public that concerns itself with 
such things. Prof. William Scott 


first annual review for 1910 (p. 162),|Ferguson’s Hellenistic Athens is an 
eontinue the publication of excellent | excellent example of broad historical 
if not always epoch-making work on | 


work based on the specialist’s minute 
knowledge. Prof. Perrin’s Plutarch’s 
“Nicias” and “Alcibiades,” trans- 
lated with Introduction and Notes, is 
the third of a series of three volumes, 
and completes his presentation to the 
English reader of Plutarch as a source 
and Plutarch’s sources for the great- 
est century in the history of Athens. 
The Classical Papers of Mortimer 
Lamson LEarie contain much that 
scholars will be glad to have collected 
in this convenient form, and are a 
fitting memorial to one too early lost 
to American scholarship. Dr. Frank 
E. Robbins’ The Hexaemeral Litera- 
twre (Chicago dissertation) is a solid — 
study in the hitherto somewhat ne- 
glected field of the influence of Greek 
philosophy on the interpretation of 
Genesis. Dr. Samuel Lee Wolff’s 
elaborate monograph on the Greek 
Romances in Elizabethan Prose Fic- 
tion is published under the auspices 
of the Columbia University depart- 
ment of English and comparative 
literature. Dr. H. T. Archbald’s 
The Fable as a Stylistic Test in 
Classical Greek Literature is a 
Johns Hopkins dissertation. 

The appearance of the first 15 vel- 
umes of the “Loeb Library of Trans- 
lations from the Classics with accom- 
panying Texts,” is an event which 
would deserve record here even apart 
from the considerable place which is 
to be assigned to American scholars 
in the execution of the great plan. 

The death of Prof. Goodwin (gee 
Classical Philology for July, the 
Classical Journal for October, and 
Prof. Gildersleeve in American Jour- 
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nal of Philology, vol. 33, p. 367) is 
felt as a personal loss by his many 
pupils and by the still wider circle of 
those who were taught by his books 
or took pride in his fame. . : 


LATIN LITERATURE 
CHARLES KNAPP 


American work in Latin literature 
still consists mainly of articles in 
the periodicals and in the volumes of 
studies published under the auspices 
of various universities. Several 
books, however, fall within this field 
and the kindred field of Roman his- 
tory (see the bibliography below, 
under Abbott, Botsford, Earle, and 
Harvard Essays). One important 
book, Olcott’s Thesaurus Linguae 
Latinae Epigraphicae, was brought 
to an untimely .end, after the pub- 
lication of three more fascicles in 


1912 (17-19), by the death of the 
author. 
More attention, apparently, is 


being paid by American scholars to 
text criticism. Here belongs a book 
of great value, a critical edition 
of Ammianus Marcellinus (Berlin, 
Weidman, 1910), by C. U. Clark (see 
also the bibliography, under Foster, 
Hatch, and Johnson). A _ notable 
event was the publication of The 
Classical Papers of Mortimer Lam- 
son Earle. Prof. Earle, who died 
in 1905, was an adept in the criti- 
ecism and emendation of Greek and 
Latin texts. His collected papers 
deal mainly with Greek authors, but 
contain much of interest to the stu- 
dent of Latin literature, especially 
in connection with Horace. The ten- 
dency to trace the influence of Latin 
authors on later ages was not so 
much in evidence (see, however, the 
bibliography, under Gummere). 
American scholars are giving much 
attention to rhythm in Latin prose 
writers, following here Zielinski. In 
his edition of Ammianus_ (see 
above), Prof. Clark lays much stress 
on such matters. So, too, did Prof. 
Harmon in his paper on the “Rhyth- 
mical Clausule in Ammianus Mar- 
eellinus,” to which reference was 
made last year (see also the bibli- 
ography below under Shipley). A 
warning against such studies is ut- 
tered by Paul Shorey, in a review of 


views. 


C. Zander’s Hurythmia vel Com- 
positio Rhythmica Prosae Antiquae, 
(Classical Philology, 6.494-497). 

Much good work appears in re- 
Doctors’ dissertations, too, 
not infrequently give results of im- 
portance and promise well for the 
future. Lack of space, however, for- 
bids mention of such work in detail. 
The space available can best be de- 
voted to a bibliography with a few 
words of comment accompanying some 
of the titles listed. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Abbreviations are employed as follows: 
AJP., American Journal of Philology ; 
CJ., Classical Journal; OP., Classical 
Philology; OCW., Classical Weekly; 
HS., Harvard Studies; PAPA., Pro- 
ceedings of the American Philologicat 
Association; TAPA., Transactions of 
the American Philological Association. 


Frost.—The Common 
(New York, 


Apporr, Frank 
People of Ancient Rome. 
Scribners, 1911.) 

Borsrorp, G. W.—A History of the An- 
cient World. (New York, The Mac- 
millan Co., 1912.) Pages 311-538 
deal with Rome. 

CHasn, George H.—See Harvard Essays, 
infra. 

Dr Wrrr, Norman W.—‘A Campaign of 
Epigram Against Marcus Antonius in 
the Catalepton.” (AJP., 38, 817-333.) 

Eartn, Mortimer Lamson.—The Classi- 
cal Papers of Mortimer Lamson Earle, 
(New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1912.) 

Evtmoryp, J.—‘‘Some Phases of Martial’s 
Literary Attitude.” (See Matzke 
Memorial Volume, in Stanford Uni- 
versity Studies, No. 7.) 

FLickinGrrR, Roy C.—“xopoy in Ter- 
ence’s Heauton, ete.” (OP., 7, 24- 
34.)—An argument that in this play 
of Terence there was a chorus, which 
carried two different réles. 

Foster, B. O—An exhaustive review 
of Hosius’s text of Propertius, and 
of.a text of Catullus, Tibullus and 
Propertius by HBllis, Postgate and 
Phillimore. (AJP., 83, 330-342.) 

FRANK, Tenney.—‘‘The Import of the 


Fetial Institution.” (OP., 7, 8385- 
342.) 
GuMMprRY, Richard M.—‘‘Seneca the 


Philosopher in the Middle Ages and 
the Barly Renaissance.” (PAPA., 
41, xxxviii-xli.) 
Harmon, A. M.—‘‘The Protesilaudamia 
Levii.” (AJP., 38, 186-194.) 
Harcu, W. H. P.—‘A Manuscript of 
Jerome's De Viris Illustribus, belong- 
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ing to the General Theological Sem- 
inary in New York.” (HS., 23, 47- 
69.) 

Harvard Essays on Olassical Subjects, 
—Contains eight essays, four of 
which touch Latin literature, thus: 
Cuasp, George H., “The New Criti- 
cism of Roman Art’ (1-31); Moors, 
Clifford H., ‘Greek and Roman As- 
cetic Tendencies” (97-140) ; Morean, 
Morris H., “Some Aspects of an An- 
cient Roman City” (141-172); RAND, 
BD. K., “Ovid and the Spirit of Meta- 
morphosis” (207-288). | 

IncERSoLL, J. W. D.—‘tRoman Satire: 
Its Warly Name.” (OP., 7, 59- 
65.) : 

JeroMn, Thomas S.—‘“The Tacitean Ti- 
berius: a Study in Historiographic 
Method.” (OP., 7, 265-292.) 

JoHNsoN, Dora.—‘The Manuscripts of 
Pliny’s Letters.” (CP., 7, 66-75.) 

Ker.utoce, George D.—‘The Painting of 
-the Crow and Two Vultures in Plau- 
tus’ Mostellaria, 832 ff... (PAPA., 41, 
xlii-xlv.) 

Knapp, Charles.—"Notes on etiam in 
Plautus.” (ZAPA., 41, 115-137.) 
“References to Painting and Litera- 
ture in Plautus and Terence.” (PA- 

PA,, 41, xlvi-liii.) 

“The Dramatic Satura and Its As- 
sailants.” (AJP., 33, 125-148.) 
Lopen, Gonzales.—‘Greek Influence on 
Roman Literature.” (In Greek Liter- 
ature, pp. 267-296, New York, Co- 

lumbia University Press, 1912.) 

McCrea, Nelson G.—‘‘Latin Literature.” 
(OW., 5, 194-199). Reprinted from 
Lectures on Literature at Columbia 
University. (New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1911.) 

Moorr, Clifford H.—See Harvard Essays, 
supra, 


Morcan, Morris H.—See Harvard Es- 
says, supra. 

OxipHAnT, Samuel G.—‘‘The Use of the 
Omen in Plautus and Terence.” (OJ., 
7, 165-173.) 

Pprasn, Arthur §.—‘'The Omen of Sneez- 
ing.” (OP., 6, 427-443.) 

Prescorr, Henry W.—'‘‘The Position of 
‘Deferred’ Nouns and Adjectives in 
Epic and Hexameter Verse.” (OP., 
7, 35-58.) 

Rand, Edward K.—See Harvard Essays, 
supra. 

Rees, Kelley.—‘‘The Significance of 
the Parodoi in the Greek Theater.” 
(AJP., 32, 877-402.)—The paper 
bears also directly and indirectly on 
the Roman theater. 

Routrn, John C.—‘‘On Lucan, V, 424 ff. 
(Additional Notes on Vela Cadunt).” — 
(PAPA., 41, lix-lxy.) 

ScHaurotH, Edward G.—‘‘The YO 
ZOMATA of Greek Ships.” (HS, 22, 
173-179.) —Throws light, if sound, on 
Horace, Odes 1, 14, 6-9. The author 
thinks of “undergirders of rope, or 
perhaps chains, transversally stretched 
across the ship’s hold under the deck, 
and attached at either end to one of 
the stout rib pieces.” 

Surptey, F, W.—“'The Heroic Clausula 
in Cicero and Quintilian.’ (OP., 6, 
410-418.) 

——‘The Treatment of Dactylic Words 
in the Rhythmic Prose of Cicero.” 
(TAPA,, 41, 189-156.) i 

Utuman, B. L.—Horace and Tibullus.” — 
(AJP., 33, 149-167.) 

Weegs, Robert H.—‘‘An Attempt to Re- 
construct the y Archetype of Ter- 
ence’s Manuscripts.” (HS., 22, 55- 
110.) 

——‘On the Origin of Roman Satire.” 
(OP., 7, 177-189.) 


MODERN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES 
AND LITERATURE 


Danie, B, SHUMWAY 


German Fiction.—The ever-growing 
interest in German literature is 
evinced by the increasing frequency 
of the translations from modern 
German authors. In some cases the 
work has hardly made its appearance 
in Germany before arrangements are 
made for translating it into English. 
This is the case with Gerhart Haupt- 
mann’s latest novel Atlantis, dealing 
with an American theme, a transla- 
tion of which, by Adele and Thomas 
Seltzer, has just been ‘issued by B. 


W. Huebsch. The powerful woman 
novelist Clara Viebig is the subject 
of an article in the Review of Re- 
views for May, and a volume of her 
short stories, entitled Gwilty, and 
Other Short Stories has been trans- 
lated by O. F. Theis. Ludwig Gang- 
hofer’s Gewitter im Mai and two 
short stories by Heinz Tovote, Frau 
Agna and Mutter, have been issued in 
German by Brentano. Margarete 
Boéhme’s story, A Department Store, 
translated by Ethel C. Mayne, has 
been published by Appletons, and her 
art as novelist discussed in the Book- 
man for June. O. E. Lessing dis- 
eusses Liliencron, Dehmel, Haupt- 
mann and others in his latest critical 
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work Masters of Modern German Lit- 
erature. 

The classic writers are not en- 
tirely forgotten for the moderns, 
Carlyle’s translation of Goethe’s 
master novel Wilhelm Meister hav- 
ing been reissued by Dutton in 
Everyman’s Library. Further, J. Mc- 
Cabe has furnished us with a new 
life of Goethe, The Man and Ifis 
Character (Lippincotts), H. W. 
Boynton has discussed him in _ his 
volume, The World’s Leading Poets 
(Holt), and Gleams from Goethe 
have been chosen and translated with 
an introduction by H. Attwell. In 
the general field, J. G. Robertson has 
followed his earlier work on German 
literature by a new one entitled 
Outlines of the History of German 
Literature. The influence of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti on German litera- 
ture is discussed by L. A. Willough- 
by in a work issued by the Oxford 
University Press. In the nature of 
scientific monographs are J. F. 
Haussmann’s article “German Esti- 
mation of Novalis from 1800 to 
1850” in Modern Philology for Jan- 
uary, and A. BE. Gubelmann’s Study 
on the Sensuous in Hebbel’s Lyric 
Poetry, issued by the Yale Univer- 
sity Press. An admirable anthology 
of German lyrics in translation is 
the Oxford Book of German Verse, 
from the 12th to 20th, Century, pre- 
pared by H. G. Fiedler with a pref- 
ace by Gerhart Hauptmann. 

German Drama.—This field is, as 
usual, well represented. A. Dukes in 
a recent work, Modern Dramatists, 
has discussed the more important 
German ones, among others Haupt- 
mann and von Hofmannsthal. Four 
plays of Hauptmann have been trans- 
lated by Ludwig Lewisohn and a 
second volume is in preparation. 
Two of Wagner’s most important 
music dramas, the Mastersingers of 
Nuremberg, and Tristan and Isolde, 
have been translated by the well 
known critic W. J. Henderson and 
published by Dodd, Mead & Oo. 
The story of Bayreuth, as told in 
Wagner’s Bayreuth Letters, has been 
published in Caroline V. Kerr’s 
translation by Small, Maynard & Co. 
Scientific in character are the follow- 
ing essays and dissertations: “He- 
roines in the Dramas. of Grillparzer,” 


* 


by Eliz. A, Hermann (Modern Phil- 
ology) ; The History of the Chorus in 
the German Drama, by Elsie W. 
Helmrich (Columbia — University 
Studies); and The Philology of 
Schiller in Its Historical Relations, 
by Emil C. Wilm (Luce & Co.). 
German Texts—The following 
dramas have been edited for school 
use: Hebbel’s Agnes Bernauer, by 
M. B. Evans (Heath); Lessing’s 
Nathan der Weise, by J. G. Robert- 
son (Putnam); Schiller’s Don Carlos, 
by F. W. C. Lieder (Oxford). This 
latter is especially welcome, as this 
play had not as yet been edited in 
America. In prose works, Freytag’s 
historical novel, Das Nest der 
Zaunkonige, has been abridged and 
edited by E. C. Roeder and C. H. 
Handschin (Heath), and two stories 
of A. von Keller, Die drei gerechten 
Kammacher and Frau Regel Arnrean 
und ihr Jiingster, issued by the Ox- 
ford University Press. A. F. W. 
Grimm’s interesting story, Aus der 
alten Kaffeemiihle, Geschichten aus 
dem Studentenleben, has been pub- 
lished by the Antigo Publishing Co. 
New editions of frequently edited 
tales are: MHauff’s Das kalte Herz, 
by F. J. Holzwarth and W. J. Gosse 
(American Book Co.); Storm’s Im- 
mensee, by ©. G. Elmer and J. G. 
Neumarker (Merrill) ; Wildenbruch’s 
Das edle Blut, by Allyn, and the 
same author’s Der Letzte, by J. H. 
Beekman (American Book Co.). J. 
H. Hiilshof has prepared a Deutsches 
Lesebuch (Jenkins), F. Betz a well 
chosen selection of German humor, 
Deutscher Humor aus vier Jahrhun- 
derten (Heath), and C. W. Collman 
a volume of Hasy German Poetry for 
Beginners (Ginn & Co.). Among the 
new grammars the conversational 
method of Dr. Max Walther of 
Frankfurt, who gave model lessons 
in New York last winter, prepared 
in collaboration with Karl A. Krause 
under the title Beginners’ German 
(Putnam), deserves to head the list. 
Next comes the admirable Hlementary 
German Grammar, by E. C. Wessel- 
hoeft, who has had such success with 
his composition books. Other gram- 
mars are Progressive Lessons in Ger- 
man, by R. W. Huebsch and R. F. 
Smith; German for Daily Use, by 
E. P. Prentys (Jenkins); A First 
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German Book, by G. T. Ungold 
(Putnam); and A Conversational 
Grammar, by J. Bithell (Putnam). 

German Teaching.—This depart- 
ment is represented by the following 
articles: C. H. Handschin, “Prob- 
lems in the Teaching of Modern Lan- 
guages” in Hducation for Dec., 1911; 
“Historical Sketch of the Gouin 
Series-System of Teaching Modern 
Languages and of its Use in the 
United States,” by the same author 
in the School Review .for March; 
C. F. Kayser, “May the Modern Lan- 
guages be Regarded as a Satisfactory 
Substitute for the Classics” in the 
Educational Review for May; E. D. 
Wright, “Foreign Language Require- 
ments for the A. B. Degree” in the 
Classical Journal for May. 

German Philology.—The most im- 
portant event in this field is the ap- 
pearance of a new series of scientific 
monographs edited by Prof. Collitz of 
Johns Hopkins and entitled Hesperia, 
Schriften zur germanischen Plulolo- 
gie. The series is opened by a bril- 
liant scholarly investigation, Das 
schwache Priteritum und _ seine 
Vorgeschichte, from the pen of the 
editor, to which he has prefixed a 
most interesting and impartial résu- 
mé of what American scholarship has 
thus far accomplished in Germanic 
philology for the enlightenment of 
those European scholars who are dis- 
posed to disregard American publica- 
tions. As No. 2 of the series there 
appeared the dissertation of Mary C. 
Burchinal on Hans Sachs and 
Goethe, A Study in Metre, which 
sheds but little additional light on 
this moot question, but gives a de- 
tailed account of the views of her 
predecessors. An able dissertation, 
introducing new ideas into the field 
of syntax, has been written by 
Richard Fey on Neuhochdeutsche Ap- 
positions-Gruppen. Though printed 
in Halle it was offered for the degree 
of Ph.D, at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Of importance is also the 


-issuing of an English edition of 


Vietor’s Kleine Phonetik, by W. 
Rippmann, under the title Hlements 


.of Phonetics, English, French and 


German (Dutton). lL. Bloomfield 
has written an excellent study of 
the “E-Sounds in the Language of 
Hans Sachs” in Modern Philology 


‘vici. 


for April, and B. Boezinger a dis- 
sertation on Das historische Prae- 
sens in der alteren deutschen Sprache 
(Leland Stanford, Jr., University). 

The earlier New High German is 
represented by a novel based on 
Luther’s life by W. S. Davis, en- 
titled The Friar of Wittenberg 
(Maemillan). Further, the first vol- 
ume of an English translation of 
Zwingli’s Latin Works and Oorre- 
spondence with Selections from His 
German Works has been issued by 
Putnam. The Middle High German 
period is represented by a new verse 
translation of the Nibelungenlied, by 
Arthur 8. Way, under the title Lay 
of the Nibelung Men (Putnam). Be- 
longing more to the domain of Ger- 
man philosophy, but of great general 
interest are the several translations 
of Nietzsche’s works and biography. 
His autobiography, Hece Homo, has 
been translated by A. M. Ludovici, 
who has translated also Nietzsche’s 
Twilight of the Idols, his Antichrist 
and Notes on Zarathustra. M. Miigge 
has rendered Nietzsche’s Harly Greek 
Philosophers and Other Essays, and 
P. N. Cohn his Human, All Too 
Human, a Book for Free Spirits. 
Elizabeth Foerster Nietzsche’s al- 
most too flattering life of her brother 
has been translated by A. M. Ludo- 
The first volume, The Young 
Nietesche, dealing with his life from 
1844 to 1876, has already appeared; 
the second, The Solitary Nietzsche, is 
now in press. 

Swedish.—The interest in the aus- 
tere Swedish poet Strindberg, due in 
part to his death during the year, 
overshadows that in all other Scan- 
dinavian writers. His works are be- 
ing rapidly translated into English 
and numerous critical estimates of 
his art have appeared. So many are — 
there, in fact, that space will permit 
of the enumeration of only the most 
important. For a full bibliography 
the reader is referred to the com- 
plete list given by Prof. Arch. Hen- 
derson in the Bulletin of Bibliography 
for July. The following plays have 
appeared: The father, Countess 
Julie, the Outlaw, The Stronger, 
translated by Edith and Warner 
Oland (Luce & Co.); Easter and 
Lucky Peter, translated by Velma S, 
Howard; The Dream Play, The Link, 
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The Dance of Death, translated with 
an introduction by Edwin Bjérkman, 
who has translated also the tragi- 
comedy, There Are Crimes and 
Crimes, and. who has just issued 
a further volume containing Miss 
Julie, The Stronger, Creditors and 


Parriah, A. Dukes gives an estimate: 


of Strindberg in his Modern Drama- 
tists. The works of Ellen Key, the 
Swedish champion of free love, con- 
tinue to be translated into English, 
her Love and Lthics, by M. B. 
Brothwick and F. L. Wright, and 
Morality of Women and Other Es- 
says, by M. B. Brothwick alone. A 
sequel to Karin Michaelis’ much 
talked of novel, The Dangerous Age, 
entitled Hlsie Lindtner, has been 
translated by Beatrice Marshall. 
Hjalmar Sdéderberg is discussed and 
called a “lesser Anatole France of 
the Far North,” by Edwin Bjérkman 
in Is There Anything New. The 
Augustana Book concern has issued 
three volumes of Swedish tales in 
the original, and as a sign of the 
increasing interest in the study of 
the Scandinavian tongues, we have 
a school edition of Gustaf -Geijer- 
stam’s Mina Pojkar, edited by J. 
Alexis with an introduction and 
notes, in the college and high school 
series of Swedish authors issued by 
the same firm. 

Norwegian.—In Norwegian litera- 
ture Ibsen, as usual, stands in the 
front rank of interest. His collected 
works have been revised and edited 
with an introduction by W. Archer 
(Seribners). A. Dukes discusses his 
influence in his Modern Dramatists, 
and Otto Heller has written an ex- 
cellent ‘book on his Plays and Our 
Problems (Houghton Mifflin). Bjéorn- 
son’s play, When the New Wine 
Blooms, has been translated by Lee 
M. Hollander for the series of Poet 
Lore Plays, and his art is discussed 
by A. Dukes in his Modern Drama- 
tists. Norse Tales are retold for 
little children by F. Freeman and 
R. Davis. Scientific in character are 
A. C. Crowell’s Introductory Lessons 
to Old Icelandic and J. W. Hart- 
mann’s dissertation on The Gangu 
Krolfssaga, a Study in Old Norse 
Philology (Columbia University 
Studies). The new society for the 
advancement of Scandinavian, organ- 


ized in Chicago in 1911, has issued 
a second number of its Proceedings. 

Danish.—The most important 
translation from this language is 
George Brandes’ well known work, 
Main Ourrents in Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Literature, published in six 
volumes by Macmillans. Of great 
interest also is the translation of 
three plays of Ludwig Holberg, the 
father of Danish comedy, by H. W. 
L. Hime, indicating, as it does, a 
revival of interest in the earlier liter- 
ature of this country. J. Grant 
Cramer has translated Grundtvik’s 
Fairy Tales. : 

Dutch.—The literature of Holland . 
is better represented than in 1911 
when no article or translation ap- 
peared. During the year The Hun- 
dred Best Dutch Poems have been 
published by Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., - 
and A. Dukes has discussed the well 
known dramatist, Herman Heijer- 
manns, who, like the German play- 
wrights, shows strongly the influence 
of Ibsen. Petrus Blok’s monumental 
History of the Netherlands in five 
volumes has just been completed by 
the issue of the fifth volume on the 
18th and 19th centuries, translated 
by A. Bierstadt (Putnam). 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND 
LITERATURE 


BENJAMIN P,. BoURLAND 


Necrology.—Rufino José Cuervo 
died in Paris, July 17, 1911. He 
was born at Bogoté in 1844, spent 
nearly all his life in philological 
study, and was among the most exact 
and thorough of scholars in Spanish, 
easily the first of all who have come 
from South America. His principal 
works were the repeated editions of 
Bello’s celebrated grammar, and his 
Diccionario de construccién y régimen 
de la lengua castellana, a splendid 
work of which but two volumes have 
been published. It is understood that 
the manuscript for the continuation 
has been left complete. Gustav 
Groeber, professor at Breslau 1874- 
1880, at Strassburg 1880-1909, died 
at Strassburg Nov. 6, 1911; a man 
of very broad learning and interests, 
one of the first scholars of Ger- 
many, known to all students of the 
Romance languages everywhere as 
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the founder and editor of the 
Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, 
and editor of the Grundriss der 
romanischen  Philologie. Wilhelm 
Cloétta, professor at Jena 1893-1909, 
and at Strassburg from the latter 
year, died Sept. 25, 1911. His 
principal interest was in the history 
of literature, his chief works studies 
of the Momage Guillaume and the 
Enfances Vivien. Marcelino Menén- 
dez y Pelayo died at Santander, May 
19, 1912. He was the first man of 
letters and scholar of Spain, and a 
great figure in the scholarship of 
the world. From the very long list 
of his important writings we note 


' the Historia de los Heterodojos de 


Rspana, Historia de las Ideas Esté- 
ticas en Espana, the Antologia de 
Poestas Liricas, and the long series of 
Estudios. At his death he was pro- 
fessor of the Universidad Central, 
Director of the Royal Academy of 
History, and Director of the National 
Library, all of Madrid. 

There is no special change to be 
observed in the position of Romance 
studies in the world, and in this 
country. No great discovery, or 
epoch-making publication marks the 
year 1912. In this country, there is 
to be observed a slight decrease in 
the output of class-room editions, and 
an encouraging, though very slight, 
increase in the publication of purely 
scientific effort. American scholars 
continue to find their greater interest 
in Spanish and Old-French literature. 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE 


Cc. G. CHILp 


Innumeérable texts, reviews and 
minor notes, often of great value and 
attesting the industry of American 
scholars, must necessarily be ex- 
cluded from the narrow limits of 
this article, the object of which is 
to indicate the general trend of ac- 
tivity in the field of English. 

Philology—The continued neglect 
of linguistic study is to be deplored. 
It is not an arid and barren disci- 
pline, but, properly considered, a hu- 
manity, and, for the graduate stu- 
dent, through the character of the 
training it affords, a helpful corree- 
tion to the futile sstheticism and 
dilettantism which students so often 
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display. Articles on linguistic mat- 
ters are more numerous than last 
year; among them may be mentioned 
Bright’s on an idiom of the com- 
parative in Anglo-Saxon (Mod. Lang. 
Notes), Hale on the harmonizing of 
grammatical nomenclature (Publ. 
Mod. Lang. Association), Miss Pound 
on “Intrusive Nasals in Present Day 
English” (Eng. Studien), Curme on 
the relative (Journal of Eng. and 
Germ. Phil.), F. A. Wood’s articles 
as touching English, and the ad- 
mirable work of the Dialect Society 
in studying American LEnglish 
(Dialect Notes). 

Old English Period (449-1150).— 
Articles in this field are, as usual, 
few, but good: Bright on “Exodus” 
(Mod. Lang. Notes), S. Moore on 
the same poem (Mod. Phil.), F. 
Tupper, Jr., on the Cynewulfian runes 
(Mod. Lang. Notes) and notes on 
various poems (Journal Eng. and 
Germ. Phil.), Lawrence on _ the 
“Haunted Mere” in “Beowulf” (Publ. 
Mod. Lang. Association), J. M. Hart 
on II. 168-9 of that poem (Mod. 
Lang. Notes), and Klaeber’s valuable 
reviews of works upon it in a number 
of periodicals. 

Middle English Period (1150-1500). 
—Sommer has continued the publi- 
eation of the Arthurian Vulgate 
(Carnegie Institution). Welcome 
contributions are Lawrence’s “Medie- 
val Story” (Columbia Lectures), 
Mosher’s Exemplum (Columbia 
Press), Miss Dudley’s striking dem- 
onstration of the Egyptian elements 
in the “Body and Soul” legend (Bryn 
Mawr Monographs), and F. Tupper’s 
delightful article on Giraldus Cam- 
brensis (Sewanee). Hemingway’s ren- 
dering of the Morte Arthur will be 
welcomed (Houghton Mifflin Co.). 
American activity in the study of 
Chaucer may continues to be a matter 
of pride: Kittredge (Mod. Phil.) ; 
Root (Hng. Stud.); Hathaway (ib- 
id.) ; C. Brown, Lowes, MacCracken, 
S. Moore, Miss Hammond, H. S. V. 


» Jones (Mod. Lang. Notes—the last 


named also in Publ. Mod. Lang. As- 
sociation). Special mention must be 
accorded to the first complete ren- 
dering of Chaucer in modern English 
by Tatlock and Perey Mackaye, pub- 
lished in a sumptuous format (Mac- 
millan). 


In the still too little explored 15th 
century, MacCracken has published 
a poem on Ralph, Lord Cromwell 
(Mod. Lang. Notes), of interest in 
relation to Lydgate (see also Miss 
Hammond, ibid.), and §. Moore 
a most helpful article on “Patrons of 
Letters in Norfolk and Suffolk, e. 
1450” (Publ. Mod. Lang. Associa- 
tion). In relation to the earlier 
drama, see Mackenzie’s “New Source 
for Mankind” (tbid.), Spenser’s 
volume on “Corpus Christi Pageants 
in England” (Baker and Taylor), and 
Cady on the Towneley eyele (Journal 
ng. Germ. Phil.). The publication 
by Fliigel and others of early song- 
miscellanies in Anglia is continued by 
Padelford, “English Songs 
Selden B. 26.” 

Modern English, (1500-date).—To 
the reviewer it seems as if nine out 
of ten scholars in America devoted . 
themselves to the drama of the 16th 
and 17th centuries. Spenser is not 
wholly neglected: Greenlaw (Mod. 
Phil.) ; Cory, whose volume also 
touches on the Fletchers and Milton 
(University of California); Bruce 
(Mod. Lang. Notes); Padelford 
(“Allegory of the Faerie Queene,” 
Ginn). Other works, not on the 
drama, are: Wolff’s Greek Romances 
in Elizabethan Prose Fiction (Colum- 
bia Studies) ; Miss Hatcher’s admira- 
ble article on “Aims and Methods of 
Elizabethan Translators” (Eng. 
Stud.); Tieje’s “Expressed Aim of 
the Long Prose Fiction from 1579 
to 1740” (Mod. Phil.), and West- 
cott’s publication of a “find” of some 
little interest, namely, new poems of 
James I of England (Columbia 
Series). But new editions and ar- 
ticles in the field of the drama are 
innumerable: Wallace’s Hvolution 
of the Drama to the Time of Shakes- 
peare; Miss Foster, “Dumb Show 
before 1620” (ng. Stud.); Boland, 
Time in Elizabethan: Drama (Yale 
Studies); Graves, “Religious and 
Political Plays” (Mod. Phil.) ; W. J. 
Lawrence, The Blizabethan Playhouse 
and Other Studies (Lippincott) and 
“Light and Darkness in the Eliza- 
bethan Theatre’ (Hng. Stud.); 
Graves on the Elizabethen stage 
(Mod. Phil.) ; Forsythe on Jeronimo 
(Mod. Lang. Notes); a sheaf upon 
Shakespeare—Scholl, Winter's Tale 
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(Mod. Lang. Notes); Law, Richard 
III (Publ. Mod. Lang. Association) ; 
Tynan, “Greene and ‘Shakspere’” 
(ibid.) ; Hanford, “Suicide in Shakes- 
peare” (ibid.); Padelford, As You 
Like It (Sewanee Review) ; Northup, 
“Bibliography” (Journal Eng. Germ. 
Phil.); Arnold on the  soliloquies 
(Columbia Press); William Winter, 
Shakespeare on the Stage (Moffatt, 
Yard & Co.); Henneman’s Shakes- 
peare and Other Papers (reprints: 


University of the South); Stoll, 
“Criminals in Shakespeare’ (Mod. 
Phil.); Adams on Jonson (Mod. 


Lang. Notes), and on Heywood (Eng. 
Stud.) ; Miss M. L. Hunt on Thomas 
Dekker (Columbia Press; also 
Journal Bng. Germ. Phil.); Pierce, 
’ Dekker and Ford (Anglia); Adams, 
Hausted’s Rival Friends (Journal 
Eng. and Germ. Phil.), and Brath- 
waite’s Mercurius Britannicus (Mod. 
Lang. Notes). The Restoration peri- 
od is represented by Forsythe’s 
article on Shadwell (Journal Eng. 
Germ. Phil.). Here, in leaving 
the 17th century, may be mentioned 
Hall’s monograph on Idylls of Fisher- 
men (Columbia Press), MHasting’s 
article on “Errors and Inconsistencies 
in Robinson Crusoe” (Mod. Lang. 
Notes), Hand Browne’s delightful 
article on “Scottish Ballads” (Se- 
wanee Review), and with the latter 
Belden’s discussion of the relation 
of balladry to folk-lore (Journal of 
American Folk Lore). The 18th cen- 
tury is, as usual, scantily repre- 
sented: Havens, “The Romantic As- 
pects of the Age of Pope” (Publ. 
Mod. Lang.” Association); Wells, 


ture relating to the 19th century, it 
is always difficult to draw a line be- 
tween constructive criticism and pop- 
ular exposition, and only really help- 
ful contributions can be here noted. 
Among them may be noted C. E. 
Morgan’s Rise of the Novel of Man- 
mers (Columbia Press); Cunliffe’s 
“Modern Thought in Meredith’s 
Poems” (Publ. Mod. Lang. Associa- 
tion); Lounsbury’s arly Literary 
Career of Robert Browning (Scrib- 
ner); W. S. Johnson’s Thomas Car- 
lyle, 1814-1831 (Yale Press); Bar- 
ley’s “The Morality Motive in Con- 
temporary English Drama” (Univer- 
sity of Texas); the volume of Lec- 
tures on Literature delivered at Co- 
lumbia by members of its faculty 
(Columbia Press); Neilson’s stimu- 
lating Essentials of Poetry, and 
Reed’s substantial volume of English 


| Lyrical Poetry (Yale Press), a gal- 


lant attempt to encompass in more 
than mere outline the range of our 
lyrical verse from its beginnings to 
the present day. 


The founding of the English 
Journal (University of Chicago 
Press) may be noted. In this con- 


nection, success may be wished for 
every influence tending to ameliorate 
the deplorable evils incidental to the 
college requirements for admission in 
English. 

Necrology.—Horace Howard Fur- 
ness, editor of the Variorum Shakes- 
pearée, died Aug. 13 in his 79th year. 
His work, one of the greatest monu- 
ments of American scholarship, will 
be continued by his son, Horace 
Howard Furness, Jr., for some years 


“Henry Fielding and the Crisis” | associated with his father as col- 


_ (Mod. Lang. Notes). 


Among litera- | laborator. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 
(Oct. 1, 1911, to Nov. 15, 1912) 


ArTHuR Hopson QUINN 


This review includes those works 
of creative literature that are of 
notable worth or have attracted such 
widespread interest that a judgment 
upon them seems necessary in this 
place. Works of scholarship are 
mentioned only when upon distinctly 
American themes. 

Poetry and Drama.—While The 
Poems and Dramas of George Cabot 


Lodge (2 vols., Houghton Mifflin 
Co.) include of course no poems writ- 
ten in the limits of our period, they 
are of such importance in the his- 
tory of American Literature that 
they must take precedence in the 
year’s review. The verse dramas 


“Herakles” and “Cain” and the son- ; 


nets placed George Cabot Lodge 


a 


easily first in these fields, while as 2 
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the apostle of revolt he was always|drama of the year. The art of Mr. 
significant. _ Mackaye, deepening and becoming 
In The Singing Man, by Josephine | more convincing, has produced a play 
Preston Peabody (Houghton Mifflin | which treats bravely and construc- 
Co.), we find another example of | tively a great problem in modern life. 
the poetry of revolt and of criticism |The production of a better race is 
of social conditions. Hatred of op-| made the theme of a play that is 
pression, a wide love of humanity, | practically adapted for the stage and 
eombined with a constructive opti-}is also literature. 
mism make these new poems of Mrs.; The Novel—The novel of the year is 
Marks perhaps the most notable vol-| unquestionably The Reef, by Edith 
ume of new poems of the year. The | Wharton (Appletons). The brilliant 
artistic finish of the verse, and the | phrasing, the careful planning of the 
high sincerity of the impulse were to | effect, the establishment of standards 
be expected from the author of “The/}of social and moral conduct have 
Piper.” rarely been equalled, even in Mrs. 
The Little Gray Songs from St.| Wharton’s own work. In the char- 
Joseph’s, by Grace Fallow lacy peti drawing, she has added to the 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.), are realj gallery of her portraits the figure 
poetry. The simplicity, the inevi- | of Anna Leath, a truly wonderful pic- 
tability that belong to high art are/| ture of the refined, cloistered woman, 
manifested in these lyrical cries of | and in the character of the hero she 
pain born of a great soul bearing | has shown again her signal ability 
with courage a hopeless doom. It|in visualizing the attitude of man 
is many a day since America has| toward woman. The other charac- 
produced poetry like the fifth, the| ters, especially the adventuress, are 
eleventh, the twenty-fourth or the/| deftly sketched. 
thirtieth of these songs. In The Heroine in Bronze, by 
Far Quests, by Cale Young Rice| James Lane Allen (Macmillan), the 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.), shows aj author, leaving for the time the man- 
remarkable, at times a great, ability | ner of The Bride of the Mistletoe 
in phrasing, a keen delight in nature | and The Doctor's Christmas Eve, has 
and a deep insight into the human | written simply a charming love story, 
aspects of passion. in which are revealed also some of 
Scum of the Earth, by Robert Ha-| his theories of art. The hero, sure 
ven Schauffler (Houghton Mifflin| of himself, is a finely drawn char- 
Co.), is a volume with a few poems | acter and the heroine is rarely con- 
that are worth while, “Scum of the | ceived. 
Earth,” “Marsyas.” and “Washing- The Voice, by Margaret Deland 
ton.” combined with some “fillers in.” | (Harpers), is a novelette, in which 
The title poem has a good basic|the realism of character drawing, 
thought and a good climax. the idealism of the point of view 
The Sailor Who Has Sailed, by|and the combination and_harmon- 
_ Benjamin R. C. Low (John Lane),/ izing of the natural and the spirit- 
-- eontains a number of poems that re-| ual that have become characteristic 
veal careful workmanship, and now/ of Mrs. Deland’s work are shown in 
and then striking phrases. The au-| their fullness of power. 
thor never descends to tricks or de-| The Inheritance, by Josephine Das- 
vices to gain attention. While there|kam Bacon (Appletons). is a vitally 
is no new note struck, there is at | interesting story in which the writer 
times decided distinction. has accomplished the unusual task of 
: The Candle and the Flame, by | representing the attitude of a boy and 
' George Sylvester Viereck (Moffatt,|a man with distinct success. The 
Yard & Co.), contains some verses . character drawing is fine. The main 
that reveal a lyric swing and poetic | thesis, the inheritance of the hero’s 
vocabulary, but nothing vitally new.| traits from his. father and_ his 
It is destructive criticism that is} mother, is really wonderfully done. 
found; there is nothing constructive.| Tanfe, by Anne Douglas Sedgwick 
Tomorrow, by Perey Mackaye; (Century Co.), is a brilliant por- 
_ (Stokes), is the most significant | trayal of the character of an abso- 
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lutely selfish woman, set off by a 
carefully studied background of 
English and continental life, social 
and artistic. The somewhat leisurely 
progress of the novel is atoned for 
by the brilliance of the style. 

The Butterfly House, by Mary Wil- 
kins Freeman (Dodd, Mead & Co.), 
is a story which, though based on a 
rather improbable situation, is told 
with Mrs. Freeman’s conscientious 
art. The carefully restrained hu- 
mor, and the utter abandonment of 
any cloak to realism are clearly to 
be recognized in this latest book of 
the author’s. 

The Street Called Straight (Har- 
pers) is an interesting novel which 
derives its main interest from the 
admirable contrast of the characters 
of an American business man and an 
English army officer, rivals for the 
love of a cultivated American girl. 
The case for America has rarely been 
better put, and the style is distin- 
guished. 

Alexander’s Bridge, by Willa S. 
Cather (Houghton Mifflin Co.), is 
a study of the effect of two differ- 
ent women upon a strong man’s 
nature, and the consequent struggle 
between the claims of love, duty and 
professional pride on one side, and 
on the other, the love and the mem- 
ory of his youth. There is a dis- 
tinction of style and a fine reticence 
of passion that are unusual to-day. 

In The Citadel, by Samuel C. Mer- 
win (Century Co.), we have a novel 
which depends for its interest on its 
timeliness. The hero, John Garwood, 
a congressman, is made the concrete 
representative of the most advanced 
progressive ideas, which are put in an 
interesting manner, though at times 
the artistic unity is marred by a too 
definite preachment. The character 
drawing is good, but the types of the 
reactionary politicians are very con- 
ventional. 

A Hoosier Chronicle, by Meredith 
Nicholson (Houghton Mifflin Co.), 
is a thoroughly entertaining novel 
with good character sketching, some 
humor, and a well arranged plot. 
The life described is laid in Indiana 
mainly during the last decade, and 
a good picture is drawn of political 
and social conditions there. The re- 
lations of Sylvia and her father 


while he is not known to her and 
later when she makes her appeal to 
him on his own account are skill- 
fully drawn. 

Jennie Gerhardt, by Theodore 
Dreisler (Harpers), presents a very 
realistic story of a girl’s life as de- 
termined by the pressure of circum- 
stances into a mould where it seemed 
impossible to shape that life in ac- 
cordance with the usual moral and 
social standards. The character 
drawing is good. 

A Man’s World, by Albert Ed- 
wards (Macmillan), is a very in- 
teresting story of a man’s growth © 
and development away from narrow 
and conventional moral standards to 
a broader knowledge of life. There 
is an objective quality—the char- 
acters are of interest only as they 
affect the main character, not in 
themselves. 

To M. L. G. (Stokes) is a remark- 
able book in some ways, revealing 
frankly and with an eye to the pic- 
turesque, phases of theatrical life 
from which the glitter and tinsel 
have been removed, leaving the sor- 
did side exposed in a most realistic 
manner. That the book is a revela- 
tion of a personal experience for the 
purpose of recalling a lover (as the 
preface states) is somewhat difiicult 
to believe. 

The Sentence of Silence, by Regi- 
nald Wright Kauffman (Moffat, 
Yard & Co.), is a very realistic de- 
scription of a young man’s career, 
with the thesis that children should 
be enlightened as to sex matters in- 
stead of being allowed to find out the 
great facts of life themselves. The 
climax is handled rather skillfully. 
That the book will serve any useful 
purpose is questionable, since the 
philosophy of life expressed by Judith 
Kent. the heroine, places the whole 
question of purity in women on a low 
plane, and the book is so framed that 
this seems to be the author’s stand- 
point. 

A great contrast to this type is 
Mother, by Kathleen Norris (Macmil- 
lan). This is a story based upon — 
a study of average American middle 
life, containing a direct criticism — 
of the small family so common at 
the present day. It is appealing in 
its natural quality. 
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The Rich Mrs. Burgoyne, a later 
book, also by Mrs. Norris (Macmil- 
lan), is similar to Mother in its gen- 
eral atmosphere, yet shows versa- 
tility in the treatment of character. 
it satirizes gently the pretence and 
the nervous strain of American life 
in well-to-do society of a small town 
in California. Both stories have a 
healthful influence. 

The Old Nest, by Rupert Hughes 
(Century Co.), is a simple yet ap- 
pealing story of the relations of 
parents and children, touching upon 
the lack of fidelity to the memories 
of one’s youth. 

Belonging to the same general type 
of novel, The Love that Lives, by 
Mabel Osgood Wright (Macmillan), 
is a rather placid story of life in 
a small New England town, with ac- 
curate and sympathetic character 
drawing. The note of self-sacrifice is 
simply and delicately touched. 

The Heart of Us, by T. R. Sullivan 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.), is a pleas- 
ant leisurely novel of Boston life, 
with a flavor of society, mingled 
with some pictures of theatrical life. 
The love story of Staunton Ives and 
Dorothy Ashley is rather weak. 

Another contrast to the realistic 
stories above mentioned is Beauty 
and the Jacobin, by Booth Tarking- 
ton (Harpers). This is a_ brilliant 
novelette of the Terror, told almost 
exclusively in dialogue. 

Both Sides of the Shield, by Major 
Archibald Butt (Lippincott), which 
is a novelette dealing with a con- 
trast between Northern and Southern 
ideals, derives its chief interest from 
the personality of the author. The 
story, while not highly original, is 
told in a straightforward interest- 
ing manner. 

The Ordeal, by Charles Egbert 
Craddock (Lippincott), is a story of 
Tennessee, dealing with the search 
of a mother for her child who has 
been kidnapped by the mountaineers, 
in order to hide the crime of murder. 
There is-a sense of dignity in the 
style and the descriptions are good. 

The Recording Angel, by Corra 
Harris (Doubleday, Page & Co.), is a 
novel of Georgia life written with a 
penetrating sense of the moral con- 
trasts of life and revealing a keen 
wit. Some pages are sparkling with 
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brilliant sentences, which even at 
times draw one’s attention away from 
the plot. 

The Mountain Girl, by Payne 
Erskine (Little, Brown & Co.), is 
a story laid in the Carolina moun- 
tains, told in a fresh and interesting 
manner. The characters are vividly 
portrayed. 

The Goodly Fellowship, by Rachel 
C. Schauffler (Century Co.), has an 
unusual plot, concerned largely with 
the adventures of missionaries in 
Persia. Despite the somewhat rag- 
ged style, the book holds one’s at- 
tention. 

The Charioteers, by Mary Tappan 
Wright (Appletons), is a rather 
forceful story of moral issues, with a 
nervous, slightly overstrained ‘style, 
but presenting some good character 
drawing. : 

Stover at Yale, by Owen Johnso 
(Stokes), is a much discussed story 
of college life with a sound thesis, 
the necessity of democracy in that 
life. There is some vivid writing, 
but the importance of the particular 
local institutions attacked is some- 
what over emphasized. 

Short. Stories—F'rom the South of 
France, by Thos. A. Janvier (Har- 
pers), is a collection of stories, re- 
vealing an intimate knowledge of 
modern Provencal types, and written 
in a style that is a refreshment to 
the spirit. The comedy is real, 
growing out of the characters and 
their relations and is based on the 
broadest and keenest knowledge of 
human nature. 

In Sixes and Sevens, by O. Henry 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.), we have 
another volume from the story teller 
who could pack into a very few 
words characterization of the most 
definite kind, conveyed in language 
that is frequently slangy, and at 
times artificially highly colored, but 
nevertheless is often vigorous to the 
point of distinction. 

Following O. Henry at some dis- 
tance perhaps, but with a reality 
that is sometimes startling, Buttered 
Side Down, by Edna Ferber (Stokes), 
deals with the shop girl, the waitress 
and the second-rate actress in a way 
which, despite slang and a strain for 
attention, has a grip upon life that 
counts. 
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The Raid of the Guerilla, by 
Charles Egbert Craddock (Lippin- 
cott). In this collection of short 
stories, Miss Murfree continues to 
depict the life of the Tennessee moun- 
taineers, which she made so long ago 
her own. While the plots are at 
times slight, the style is distin- 
guished and the descriptive power 
is frequently remarkable. 

Mothers to Men, by Zona Gale 
(Macmillan), continues the stories 
of Friendship Village which have 
delighted so many readers. If this 
volume never quite reaches the level 
of her Pelleas and Htarre, it never- 
theless stands out among the lesser 
books of stories for the unfailing 
distinction of its style. 

Vistas of New York, by Brander 
Matthews (Harpers), is concerned 
with revelations.of phases of metro- 
politan life, some tragic and some 
comic. They are told with the 
writer’s usual facility in expression 
and in some eases, as “In a Hansom,” 
with real power. 

In Behind the Dark Pines, by 
Martha Young (Appletons), the au- 
thor, while an evident imitator of 
Joel Chandler Harris, has struck at 
times a fresh note, and there is a 
crispness and unity about the stories 
that make them attractive. 

Biography.— Hmerson’s Journals (4 
vols.), 1838-55, edited by Edward W. 
Emerson and Waldo Emerson Forbes, 
is continued this year in the produc- 
tion of four volumes carrying the 
work from 1838 to 1855. Notwith- 
standing the omission of significant 
comment on Emerson’s part on such 
events as the Divinity School address 
of 1838, or the address on “The 
Transcendentalist,” 1842, it is hard 
to estimate properly the importance 
of this publication. It shows Emer- 
son on sides that his works do not 
reveal, touches of humor that one 
hardly expects, in short a human side 
which in his case is especially valu- 
able. The development of his inter- 
est in slavery and in communities, his 
views of Carlyle, Tennyson and of 
Thoreau, his trip to. England in 
1847-8, and many other phases of bio- 
graphical value are to be found in 
a new setting. 

In Mark Twain, a Biography (Har- 
pers) Albert Bigelow Paine has writ- 


ten a remarkable biography. Person- 
al association and careful search 
through Mark Twain’s works have 
enabled the biographer to represent 
adequately the writer whose work 
lent itself so thoroughly to biograph- 
ical treatment. 

In The Life and Times of Winslow 
Homer (Houghton Mifflin Co.), Wil- 
liam H. Downes has written in all 
probability the definitive life of that 
painter. After a sympathetic expo- 
sition of Homer’s place in American 
art, he traces the course of his de- 
velopment from his beginning as an 
illustrator, through his Civil War 
sketches, his interpretation of negro 
life, and, most important, his pic- 
tures of the sea and the seafaring 
folk. The book is splendidly illus- 
trated with reproductions of Homer’s 
masterpieces. 

Of unusual interest is the volume 
entitled The House of Harper, by J. 
Henry Harper. It is the biography 
of a firm rather than of an individ- 
ual, but it also is to a certain extent 
a section of the history of our litera- 
ture. Important details concerning 
some of the foremost authors of the 
last century are told in an inter- 
esting style, with a wealth of detail, 
and an eye for the essential that are 
frequently striking. 

Woodrow Wilson, the Story of His 
Life, by William Bayard Hale 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.), is a clear, 
interesting account of Woodrow Wil- 
son, the President-elect, written from 
an authoritative point of view. 
While the style is at times careless, 
the masterly way in which the au- 
thor makes clear the development of 
Mr. Wilson’s character and the prog- 
ress of his fight for democracy makes 
the book a notable one. 

The Letters of Sarah Orne Jewett, 
edited by Annie Fields (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.), is a collection of letters 
that are literature. Miss Jewett’s 
interested, joyous attitude toward 
life is revealed in a series of com- 
ments upon books, nature and peo- 
ple, exquisite in expression and dic- 
tated by sound judgment and tender 
sympathy with whatever she came in 
contact. An admirable introduction 
is furnished by Mrs. Fields. — 

Personal Traits of Abraham Lin- 
coln, by Helen Nicolay (Century 
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Co.), is a book which is pleasant 
and chatty and would give to one 
unacquainted with Lincoln’s life a 
fair, if somewhat idealized picture 
of some phases of his career. It 
adds little, however, to what has 
already been published concerning 
Lincoln. 

Lee, the American, by Gamaliel 
Bradford, Jr. (Houghton Mifflin), is 
a very sympathetic study of Robert 
E. Lee, calm and dispassionate, more 
concerned with painting a general 
portrait than with establishing a 
chronology. The biographer has pre- 
served an objective attitude and has 
arrived at his result by means of 
sifting evidence from a great num- 
ber of sources. 

Of interest as a contrast is Robert 
BR. Lee, Man and Soldier, by Thomas 
Nelson Page (Seribners). The treat- 
ment here is much more subjective, 
and consequently not so judicial, but 
Lee’s life is treated as part of a so- 
cial condition, and the biography is 
animated by sympathy and complete 
understanding. 

The Life of George Cabot Lodge, 
by Henry Adams (Houghton Mifflin 
Co.), is a very sympathetic and a 
quite authoritative life of the poet 
whose untimely death cut off the 
promise of great achievement. The 
chronicle of Lodge’s development is 
admirably treated. 

The True Daniel Webster, by Syd- 
ney George Fisher (Lippincott), is 
told in an unpretentious, chatty 
style, and with an apparently thor- 
ough knowledge of Webster’s life. 
Though a bit diffuse in places, it will 
undoubtedly become one of the stand- 
ard lives of Webster. 

Under the Old Flag, by James 
Harrison Wilson (Appleton), is an 
autobiography of an experienced sol- 
dier in the Civil War, the Spanish 
War and the Boxer Uprising in 
China. All the operations of these 
armies are viewed through General 
Wilson’s eyes, and the result is a 
_ very interesting and valuable per- 
sonal account. 

The Promised Land, by Mary An- 
_tin (Houghton Mifflin Co.), is an 
interesting if somewhat too detailed 
account of the life of a girl of Rus- 
sian-Jewish stock, both in Russia 
and in this country. The book is 
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chiefly of importance as an argument 
for democracy and for the organiza- 
tion of American society. 

Essays and Addresses—Humanly 
Speaking, by Samuel McChord 
Crothers (Houghton Mifflin Co.), is 
another volume of the series which 
has made its author one of our 
foremost essayists. For keen wit, 
clarity of vision, surety of poise, and 
broad human sympathy, such essays 
as these are not surpassed in English 
or American literature to-day. 

Democracy and Poetry, by Francis 
B. Gummere (Houghton Mifflin Co.), 
in the distinction of the style 
and the broad, non-technical attitude 
of the writer falls clearly within 
the domain of creative literature. It 
is a sane yet enthusiastic plea for 
intelligent constructive democracy. 

American Addresses, by Joseph H. 
Choate (Century), forms the most 
notable collection of its kind im re- 
cent years. Here are grouped to- 
gether a series of addresses delivered 
from 1864 to 1911, upon momentous 
political occasions, important educa- 
tional gatherings, or other celebra- 
tions of like character. Those who 
have heard Mr. Choate speak will 
be glad to have preserved the best 
of the production of one of our 
really great orators. 

Travel and Description—In From 
Constantinople to the Home of Omar 
Khayyam, by A. V. Williams Jack- 
son (Macmillan), we have combined 
the methods of the scholarly inves- 
tigator and the entertaining narrator 
of travels. The result is a charming 
book, in which the historical and 
personal elements are more empha- 
sized than the political. 

Italian Castles and Country Seats, 
by Tryphosa Bates Batcheller (Long- 
mans Green & Co.), is a series of. 
letters, presenting a pleasant chatty 
account of social Italy, with a back- 
ground of history, by one who has 
had large opportunities to become 
acquainted with her material. The 
illustrations are not by any means 
of the usual kind, but represent the 
more intimate side of Italian life 
very satisfactorily. 

The Flowing Road, by Casper Whit- 
ney (Lippincott), is a valuable ree- 
ord of travel in South America, 
mainly on the Orinoco and the Rio 
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Negro. There is a constant spice 
of danger in the account of the win- 
ter’s journey through a country 
about which even yet there is a great 
deal of misrepresentation. 

Footprints of Famous Americans 
in Paris, by John Joseph Conway 
(John Lane), is an interesting com- 
pilation of facts concerning Franklin, 
Jefferson, Tom Paine, Longfellow 
and other famous Americans. The 
best sketches are those dealing with 
the less well known men. 

A rather unusual book is Huropean 
Years, the Letters of an Idle Man, 
edited by George E. Woodberry 
(Houghton Mifflin). Here are re- 
printed letters from a Bostonian, liv- 
ing abroad, from 1876-1905, contain- 
ing not only descriptions of places, 
but also comments upon politics and 
society, which have now an historical 
as well as an absolute interest. 

Nature Books.—_The Lure of the 
Garden, by Hildegarde Hawthorne 
(Century Co.), bids fair to become a 
classic for garden lovers. The dis- 
tinctive note of the work is a social 
one; the chapter on “Our Grand- 
mothers’ Gardens” reveals a nice feel- 
ing for the distinction between the 
Northern and Southern attitude to- 
ward the garden. The illustrations 
by Parrish and others add greatly 
to the charm of the book. 

More philosophical is Time and 
Change, by John Burroughs (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co.). Here the nature 
lover will find topics such as scien- 
tifie faith, evolution, the great ice 


sheet of the North, the formation of 
the Yosemite Valley, and other 
themes, both abstract and concrete, 
treated in an attractive way. The 
preface contains an apology for the 
“hard science” discussed in the book, 
but the science is really not very dif- 
ficult; as a matter of fact, it is a 
bit obvious. 

Moths of the Limberlost, by Gene 
Stratton Porter (Doubleday, Page & 
Co.), is a fascinating study of moth 
life in that district of Indiana which 
the writer has made her own. In 
the opening chapter she draws a dis- 
tinction between a nature lover and 
a naturalist, and it is as one of the 
former that she writes. 

Anthologies and Literary Histories. 
—Yale Book of American Verse, by 
Thomas R. Lounsbury (Yale Univ. 
Press). The charmingly written In- 
troduction, “A Word about Antholo- 
gies,” justifies the publication of this 
volume, but the specifically trained 
student of American literature must 
regretfully refuse to recommend it 
as a guide to what is best in our 
poetry. An anthology which omits 
all of Longfellow’s sonnets, all of 
Field’s child verse, and leaves out 
George Cabot Lodge altogether, dis- 
misses itself from serious considera- 
tion as an authority. 

History of American Literature, by 
William B. Cairns (Oxford Univ. 
Press), is another attempt at a his- 
tory of our literature that proceeds 
along conventional lines and adds no 
fresh viewpoint. 


JOURNALISM 


Gernarp R. LoMEr 


The Pulitzer Foundation.—The 
School of Journalism of Columbia 
University, founded by the benefac- 
tion of the late Joseph Pulitzer (d. 
29 Oct., 1911), proprietor of the New 
York World and the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, was opened in September. 
In an article in the North American 
Review for May, 1904, Pulitzer stated 
the aim of the foundation to be “to 
make better journalists, who will 
make better newspapers, which will 


the purpose of this gift more ex- 
plicitly as “to assist in attracting 
to the profession [of journalism] 
young men of character and ability 
and also those already engaged in 
the profession to acquire the highest 
moral and intellectual training.” To 
realize this ideal, Pulitzer gave to 
the trustees of Columbia one million 
dollars in 1904, and made provision 
for the gift of another million if at — 
any time within seven years after his — 


better serve the public.” In this will, | death the School shall have been in 
dated April 16, 1904, he expressed | successful operation for three years. — 
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He also arranged for three annual 
traveling scholarships of $1,500 each 
for graduates of the school. 

The School of Journalism will oc- 
eupy eventually a special building on 
the University grounds, which is now 
in process of construction and which 
is expected to be ready in September, 
1913. The administration of the 
School is vested in an advisory board 
consisting of Samuel Bowles, Spring- 
field Republican; Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Columbia University; John 
Langdon Heaton, New York World; 
George S. Johns, St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch; Victor Freemont Lawson, 
Chicago Daily Tribune; St. Clair Mc- 
Kelway, Brooklyn Eagle; Charles 
Ransom Miller, New York Times; 
Edward Page Mitchell, the Sun, New 
York; Ralph Pulitzer, the New York 
World; Whitelaw Reid (chairman), 
New York; Melville Elijah Stone, As- 
sociated Press, New York; Charles 
H. Taylor, Boston Globe; Samuel 
Calvin Wells, Philadelphia Press. 
The director of the School is Talcott 
Williams, formerly editorial writer 
of the Philadelphia Press. There is 
a teaching staff of 25 members. 

The course of study covers four 
years and leads to the degree of B. 
Lit. Candidates for admission must 
be at least 17 years of age and must 
present a certificate of good moral 
character or of honorable dismissal 
from some other institution. Spe- 
cially qualified students are admitted 
to advanced standing. In 1912 
the school had a grand total of 104 
students, of which 59 were matricu- 
lated, 22 non-matriculated, and 23 
registered in Columbia College. The 
distribution by years was: 61 first 
year; 15 second year; 14 third year; 
and 14 fourth year. Twenty-one 
states and one foreign country are 
represented. 

The First National Newspaper Con- 
ference.—The first National Newspa- 
per Conference in the United States, 
suggested by newspaper men, was 
' held in Madison, Wis., July 29-Aug. 
1, 1912, under the auspices of the 
Extension Division of the University 
of Wisconsin. The general question 
under consideration was: “Are news- 
paper and magazine writers free to 
tell the truth? If not, why not, 
and what can be done about it?” 


The Conference grew out of an im- 
promptu discussion on journalism 
which took place in October, 1911,. 
at one of the meetings of the “Con- 
ference on Social and Civie Center 
Development” then in session in 
Madison. The widespread interest 
that has been shown in this first 
Newspaper Conference has led those 
who had charge of it to the belief 
that it should be permanently estab- 
lished as an annual convention. 

The meetings were largely attend- 
ed by the newspaper men of Wiscon- 
sin, but the programme included the 
names of journalists of national repu- 
tation. Newspapers, magazines and 
press agencies were all represented, 
and a good deal of difference of opin- 
ion was expressed in the answers 
which the various speakers gave to 
the question before the Conference, 
both in the formal papers and in the 
informal discussion. 

Underlying all the discussion was 
the question, first, whether the Press 
at the present time is serving its own 
ends, the public good, or unseen in- 
terests; and, second, whether the 
Press has a definite function to per- 
form and special duty to fulfill with 
regard to the education and the lead- 
ership of public opinion. Particular 
aspects of the problem involved, such 
as the following, called for separate 
discussion: Is the public getting all 
the truth to which it ‘is entitled? 
Can the impartiality of the news 
agencies be fairly challenged? How 
is news service affected by the cost 
of the plant, by advertising, and by 
the non-journalistic interests of the 
capitalistic owner? Can the news- 
paper be regarded merely as a busi- 
ness proposition, if it is to be a factor 
in social amelioration? Can com- 
mercial journalism justify itself, or 
must there eventually be endowed or 
public newspapers? 

The speakers also considered the 
necessity of some definite study of 
newspapers with a view to determin-. 
ing the relative amount of space de- 
voted to desirable and to undesirable: 
news. ' While some accused the papers. 
of unreliability and of unjust dis- 
crimination in the publication of 
news, other speakers, especially those 
representing the better known and 
more conservative journals, em- 
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phasized the constant and careful ef- 
fort made by the newspapers to se- 
cure and to publish the truth, and 
to keep continually in mind the pub- 
lic welfare and not any private in- 
terest. 

Federal Control of Newspapers.— 
Legislation attached to the Post 
Office Appropriation bill, signed by 
the President Aug. 24, attempts, in 
the opinion of the newspapers, to 
establish a censorship of journalism 
under pretense of regulating the car- 
riage of the mails. It is provided: 


That it shall be the duty of the edi- 
tor, publisher, business manager, or 
owners of every newspaper, magazine, 
periodical, or other publication to file 
with the Postmaster-General and the 
Postmaster at the office at which said 
publication is entered, not later than 
the first day of April and the first day 
of October of each year, on blanks fur- 
nished by the Post Office Department, 
@ sworn statement setting forth the 
names and Post Office addresses of the 
editor and managing editor, publisher, 
business manager, and owners, and in 
addition the stockholders, if the pub- 
lication be owned by a corporation, and 
also the names of known bondholders, 
mortgagees, or other security holders; 
and also, in the case of daily news- 
papers, there shall be included in such 
statements the average number of copies 
of each issue of such publication sold 
or distributed to paid subscribers dur- 
ing the preceding six months, 

A copy of such sworn statement shall 
be published in the second issue of such 
newspaper, magazine, or other publica- 
tion printed next after the filing of 
such statement. Any such publication 
shall be denied the privileges of the 
mail if it shall fail to comply with the 
provisions of this paragraph within ten 
days after notice by registered letter 
of such failure. 

That all editorial or other reading 
matter published in any such newspaper, 
magazine or periodical for the publica- 
tion of which money or other valuable 
consideration is paid, accepted, or prom- 
ised, shall be plainly marked ‘adver- 
tisement.” Any editor or publisher 
printing editorial or other reading mat- 
ter for which compensation is paid, ac- 
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cepted, or promised, without so mark- 
ing the same, shall upon conviction in 
any court having jurisdiction be fined 
not less than fifty dollars ($50) nor 
more than five hundred dollars ($500). 


A suit to test the constitutionality 
of the law, endorsed by the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
was begun in New York early in 
October by the Journal of Commerce 
and Commercial Bulletin Co., pub- 
lishers of the Journal of Commerce. 
Frank Hitchcock, Postmaster General, 
George W. Wickersham, Attorney 
General, Edward M. Morgan, Post- 
master at New York, and Henry S. 
Wise, Federal District Attorney at 
New York, were named as defendants. 
It was charged in the complaint that 
the legislation was void, being in 
conflict with the First and Fifth 
Amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States, and an order was 
asked restraining the defendants 
from attempting to enforce it. The 
trial of the suit was expedited in 
every possible way. Judge Learned 
Hand, of the U. S. District Court at 
New York, on Oct. 15, sustained a 
demurrer filed on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment and dismissed the petition 
of the complainant, granting the com- 
plainant an appeal from his order. 
Similar action was taken on Oct. 17 
in a second suit filed by the Lewis 
Publishing Co., New York, publishers 
of the Morning Telegraph. The cases 
thus advanced to the docket of the 
U. S. Supreme Court, before which 
they were argued Dec. 2, but no de- 
cision had been announced at the end 
of the year. On Dec. 14, a bill amend- 
ing the law was introduced in the 
House, which provides that newspa- 
pers shall file a statement showing 
the names of officers and owners, but 
not requiring the names of stock- 
holders owning less than 5 per cent. 
of the stock. The requirements for 
statements of indebtedness and cireu- 
lation and for the labeling as “ad- 
vertisement” of paid reading matter 
are eliminated. 
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Anna TOLMAN SMITH 


ACTIVITIES OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Appropriations—The  appropria- 
tions by Congress for educational 
purposes for the current year 
amounted in round numbers to $15,- 
750,000. The education of the In- 
dians absorbed $4,884,000 of this to- 
tal and agricultural education and 
research $4,092,500. The latter sum 
included $2,500,000, the continuing 
appropriation for colleges of agri- 
eulture and the mechanic arts, and 
$1,592,500 for experiment stations 
(see also XIX, Agriculture). For 
education in the District of Colum- 
bia, Congress allowed $3,427,000, 
which was made up of appropriations 
for special institutions, plus one- 
half the cost of the public schools, 
$2,434,000, the other half being 
borne by the tax payers of the Dis- 
trict. The playground association 
managed, with much difficulty, to se- 
eure $15,800. The amount credited 
to the District does not include the 
appropriation for the Columbia In- 
stitution for the Deaf, the appropria- 
tion for Howard University, nor the 
$689,000 appropriated for the Library 
of Congress. 

The Bureau of Education.—The 
appropriation for the Bureau of Ed- 
ucation for the year ending June 30, 
1911, was $80,000. An additional 


sum of $9,000 was allowed for the 
eurrent fiscal year, to be expended 
in field service in the continued con- 
duct of the investigation into rural 
and industrial education, school hy- 
giene and sanitation authorized by 
Congress in the session of 1910-11. 
Entirely separate from the general 
appropriation are those allowed for 
the education of the natives of 
Alaska, $200,000, and for the rein- 
deer service, $12,000, which are dis- 
bursed under the direction of the 
Commissioner of Education. 

Federal LegislationThe princi- 
pal measures passed by Congress in 
the session of 1911-12 having a bear- 
ing upon education were the Act es- 
tablishing a Children’s Bureau in 
the Department of Commerce and 
Labor (see XVIII, Child Welfare) 
and the appropriation of $50,000 for 
the International Congress of Hy- 
giene and Demography (see XXX, 
Public Health and Hygiene). The 
work of the Children’s Bureau is fore- 
shadowed by the activities of the 
Child Labor Committee, to whose per- 
sistent efforts its creation is largely 
due; the field is different from that 
covered by the Bureau of Education, 
but the two will supplement each 
other at many points. 


GENERAL STATISTICS OF EDUCATION 


The total population of the United 
States, according to the census of 
1910, was 91,972,266. If the rate of 
increase for the ten years preceding 
has since been maintained, the pres- 
ent population is, in round numbers, 
95,000,000. Of this total, approxi- 
mately 22,000,000 attended schools or 


higher institutions during the year. 
Elementary schools enrolled 92.5 per 
cent. of the number, secondary 
schools 6 per cent., and higher in- 
stitutions 1.5 per cent. 
Expenditures——The entire expen- 
diture for education by public and 
private agencies was about $680,000,- 
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000. It is difficult to show the rela- 
tive expenditure, since no other 
country attempts, at present, to give 
even an approximate statement of the 
total expenditure for all classes of 
schools, private and public, lower 
and higher. 


EDUCATION AND EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS — 


Distribution of Students—The 
analyzed statistics for the scholastic 
year 1910-11, showing distribution of 
students, indicate, at a glance, the 
magnitude of the nation’s educa- 
tional work and the many forms. 
which it assumes: 


GENERAL EpucaTion 


NUMBER OF PUPILS 


Elementary (kindergarten, primary, and grammar) 


Secondary (high schools and academies) 
Secondary (preparatory departments of higher 
tions) 


Universities and colleges... 2... 00c.ceeeeerens 


Professional 


To this total should be added 374,- 
364 pupils in public evening schools, 
and 134,778. in private business 
schools, many of which are evening 
classes; also private kindergartens 
with 110,000 pupils, and miscella- 
neous art, and music schools, ete., 
with 55,000 pupils. 

Schools for Special Classes—These | 
include public reform schools, pu- 
pils, 42,381; schools for defectives, 


ELEMENTARY 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM 


The Census of 1910.—In a broad 
view of the public welfare, the chief 
interest of the education statistics 
annually collected by the federal Bu- 
reau, and reinforced every ten years 
by collaboration with the census, 
centers in what are termed the com- 
mon schools of the country, the pub- 
lic schools, common to all because 
supported by the taxes of all the 


people, and maintained by their 
united efforts and ever watchful 
eare. The census of 1910, portions 


of which have been recently pub- 
lished, brings the analyses of popu- 
lation through 1910, and the Bureau 
of Education has followed the same 
course with the educational statis- 
tics, thereby completing the story of 
a decade. In this dual survey, the 
public-school work of the country 
stands out clearly, both in its mag- 
nitude and its deficiency. 


Public Private Total 
Schools Schools ota 
Nts ie 16,898,791 1,441,037 | 18,339,828 
ieee 915,061 117,400 1,032,461 
‘institu- 
seen 23,376 75,629 99,005 
aaghiges 67,626 117,086 184,712 
Sdieren 12,541 54,814 67,355 
banter 79,546 9,015 88,561 
Sa tat a 17,996,941 1,814,981 | 19,811,922 


pupils, 24,346; Government Indian 
schools, enrollment, 37,883; Govern- 
ment schools for native Alaskans, en- 
rollment, 3,964; municipal schools in 
Alaska, enrolling 4,700 pupils; pri- 
vate orphan asylums, 17,000 pupils; 
making a total in schools for special 
classes of 130,274 pupils. The grand 
total of pupils is 20,616,338, of 
whom 89.5 per cent. were in schools. 
supported by public funds, 


EDUCATION 


Enrollment.—The analyzed statis- 
tics for 1910 show an enrollment in 
the publie schools of 17,813,852 chil- 
dren. This total was 71.3 per cent. 
of the population five to 18 years of 
age, a proportion which has undoubt- 
edly increased in the current year. 
The age period, five to 18 years, has 
been adopted as representing the 
school population of the country, be- 
cause the legal school age varies so 
greatly in the different states. The 
use of the period indicated is, how- 
ever, misleading. It has given color 
to the idea that 30 per cent. of the 
nation’s children do not attend 
school. It is important, therefore, 
to consider the meaning of this meas- 
ure of school population. It does 
not stand for the number of chil- 
dren and youth who ought to be in 
school at any given time; but the 
number to whom educational facili- 
ties of one kind or another should 
be extended. In other words, it ex- 
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es re 


presses the American idea of the 
formative period of a people for 
whose care and nurture the public 
should hold itself responsible. . The 
entire country has not measured up 
to the standard, but is steadily 
reaching toward it, as is shown by 
the extended period of legal school 
age which exceeds the period five to 
18 years of age in thirty states. It 
is worth noting that the normal 
school population in foreign countries 
is generally reckoned for the ages six 
to 13; where it exceeds this limit, 
as in some German states and a few 
Swiss cantons, a period of nine years 
is the extent. Judged by universal 
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standards, therefore, the normal 
school population of the United 
States would be more exactly de- 
fined by the age limits seven to 14, 
inclusive, which is the period of com- 
pulsory school attendance in the 
states that take the lead in educa- 
tion. On this basis, the school pop- 
ulation for 1910 was 15,515,000, 
which was greatly exceeded by the 
public-school enrollment alone. 
Enrollment in Each Grade—The 
following table covering the two dec- 
ades 1890 to 1910, inclusive, shows 
the movement of the school popula- 
tion in respect to the different 
grades and classes of schools: 


Se gade Per cent. of the total population 
struction enrolled in each grade 
YEAR Total 

f Pupils Ele- Sec- Ele- See- 
men- ond- | Higher} men- ond- | Higher} Total 

tary ary tary ary 
POND rayat ss eois auateve overs 14,112,778 | 91.80 | 60.36 | 32.09 | 21.73 0.59 0.22 | 22.54 
DOUG ia veis, cio watern carer 17,020,710 | 92.27 | 73.75 | 38.17 | 21.34 .96 .31 | 22.61 
ODO ores tuk cidaie aca © 19,811,922 |.92.14 | 82.94 | 46.89 | 19.94 | 1.23 .37 | 21.54 


In the two decades considered, 
there was a noticeable decline in the 
relative enrollment in elementary 
schools, and a corresponding increase 
in the relative enrollment in sec- 
ondary and higher institutions. The 
decrease in the proportion of the to- 
tal population enrolled does not in- 
dicate that the schools have lost 
ground in the decade. It is in fact 
an apparent decrease only, resulting 
partly from the improvement in sta- 
tistical methods, and partly from an 
actual decrease in the ratio which 
the child population of the country 
bears to the total population. 

A striking fact brought out in 
the comparison of 1890 with 1910 is 
the extension of public control in 
the province of secondary and higher 
education. 

Teachers, Property, and Expendi- 
tures.—The magnitude of the public- 
school work is indicated also by the 
army of teachers employed, which 
increased in numbers from 363,922 
to 563,210, or 43 per cent. in two dec- 
ades, and by the value of school 
property, which passed the billion 
mark in 1910, having doubled in a 
Single decade. The value is estimat- 
ed at present in round numbers as 


$1,100,000,000. The annual cost of 
this system is increasing by leaps 
and bounds. It amounted to $215,- 
000,000 in 1900; in 1910 to $426,- 
250,000, and as the rate of increase 
has been fully maintained, at least 
$447,000,000 went to the expenditure 
on public schools the current year. 

Inequalities in Enrollment.—These 
large aggregates conceal many in- 
equalities in the school provision of 
the country due to the unequal dis- 
tribution of the population and the 
prevailing industries in the different 
sections. This relation is disclosed 
in a series of tables compiled by the 
statistician of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, from which the summaries on 
the next page are drawn. 

Education in the South—The low 
ratio of school enrollment to school 
population in the Southern Division 
is noticeable, and also the fact that 
the ratio to total population is high- 
est in this division. In other words, 
considering population alone, the 
adult bears in the southern states a 
heavier school burden than in the 
rest of the country. This fact is 
emphasized by the character of the 
population. It is sparse as com- 
pared with other divisions, 75 per 
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POPULATION STATISTICS, BY GEO 


GRAPHICAL DIVISIONS, FOR 1910 


Bsti- 
Total Urban Per Rural Per mated 
Divisions popula- popula- os popula- ber popula~ _ 
tion tion Rotal tion etal tee 
United States.......... 91,972,266 | 42,623,383 | 46.3 | 49,348,883 | 53.7 | 25,016,501 
North Atlantic: <.iscise swiss 25,868,573 | 19,178,718 | 74.0 6,689,855 | 26.0 6,029,583 
North Central............. 26,595,207 | 12,092,170 | 45.5 | 14,503,037 | 54.5 ,066,128 
Southermmt: oe. o os scm wiaaie 32,682,665 8,022,655 | 24.6 | 24,660,010 | 75.4 | 10,282,039 
WeSberiy (isc 6 cider adattiys wenelere 6,825,821 3,329,840 | 48.7 3,495,981 | 51.3 1,638,759 
1 Missouri included in the Southern Division in this and subsequent tables. 
ENROLLMENT IN THE COMMON SCHOOLS, 1910 
Different pupils en- Per cent. 
rolled o: Per cent. | pupils 
school of 1 enrolled 
Drvisions Total popula- | _ tota in 
tion popula- | private 
Male Female (5 to 18) tion Bohools 
enrolled | enrolled 
United States...... 8,971,875 | 8,841,977 | 17,813,852 71.30 19.38 1,558,437 
North Atlantic........ 2,136,173 | 2,080,706 4,216,879 69.93 16.31 698,000 
North Central. . 2,669,734 | 2,605,224 5,274,958 74.65 19.83 498,025 
Southern..... 3,536,692 | 3,557,714 7,094,406 69.00 21.71 281,791 
Western. . 629,276 598,333 1,227,609 74.70 18.04 80,621 
eent. rural and more than one-| in respect to the following items 


fourth negro, These conditions ex- 
plain the low position of the South 


which measure the efficiency of a 


school system: 


AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE, LENGTH OF SCHOOL TERM, ETC., 1910 


Average | Average 
is Average | number | number 
Average | Per cent. Aggregate length of | of days of days 
Divisions daily based on | _ number of school | attended | attended 
attend- enroll- | days attended | term in by each | by each 
ance ment by all pupils days pupil child 5 
enrolled | to 18 
United States... .| 12,827,307 72.1 2,011,477,065 157.5 113.0 80.5 
North Atlantic... 3,310,279 78.5 595,708,282 180.2 141.2 99.0 
North Central 3,973,525 75.3 660,625,747 166.3 125.2 93.5 
jouthern. . 4,646,312 65.5 608,969,409 131.1 85.8 59.2 
WV ORCI. 6 5 ui lea wae: 897,191 73.0 146,173,627 163.2 119.1 89.4 


TEACHERS, PROPERTY, EXPENDITURES, ETC., 1910 


r= n a Average daily 
g z ves oe Expenditure expenditure 
4 ia gS ao Fura per pupil 
3 os | $2 | ef | sBREE 
Divisions 5 Beles) By rot Wee = ea f= 9 PI) 2 
= aS as Ae) obs O)n3s8 Bie 3 a 
2 82 | $2 | Se | 'eee5| Sse] aa | Seo] 8 
S 5 ee oes BoB° | SSS) $2 | RSs g 
BH a g f<3) 4] gs S iS Q 
i Cents | Cents 
United States.|523,210| 21.1 | $61.70 /|256,474 |$426,250,434| $4.64 | $33.23] 12.6 21.1 
North Atlantic|/129,380| 14.0 67.82 | 44,432 |143,185,086| 5.53 | 43.25 | 14.3 24.0 
North Central.|187,981| 18.6 57.30 | 99,952 |151,966,432| 5.71 | 38.24 | 13.1 23.0 
Southern ..... .|166,883] 30.3 48.91 103,845 | 81,466,673| 2.49 | 17.53 9.1 13,4 
Western. -| 38,966] 17.9 70.62| 17,245 | 49,632,243| 7.27 | 55.382 | 18.6 33.9 
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Illiteracy——The census of 1870 re- 
vealed an alarming degree of illiter- 
acy among the masses of the people, 
and the Government suddenly awoke 
to the idea that this was a national 
disgrace and menace. The Bureau 
of Education, then in its infancy, 
was charged to report the full ex- 
tent of the provision for popular 
education as a first step toward 
eliminating the evil. This report has 
been made every year since. Once 
in ten years the census furnishes a 
measure of the success of the en- 
deavor to overcome ignorance. In 
1870, 20 per cent. of the population 
ten years of age and over were illit- 
erate; by 1900 this ratio had fallen 
to 10.7 per cent.; and in 1910 to 7.7 
per cent. This is progress; but the 
relative position of the United States 
among the nations has not been 
changed; it still stands ninth in the 
list, although nearer the highest 
than it was ten years ago. If the 
native white population alone be 
considered, however, the United 
States stands at the eighth position 
in the scale, having only 3 per cent. 
of illiterates in the population 10 
years of age and over. (See also XV, 
Problems of Population.) 

._ In spite of unfavorable conditions 

the South has borne its part in the 
general progress. In the decade 
1900 to 1910 its school expenditure 
increased by 126 per cent., while the 
increase of its population was only 
18 per cent. 

Rural School Problems.—For 20 
years the Bureau of Education has 
annually collected reports from cit- 
ies and villages of 4,000 population 
and over and thus it is possible to 
compare the school provision of urb- 
an and rural communities. The com- 
parison is not exact at all points, 
but close enough to show where the 
forces of progress are most needed. 
Notwithstanding the constant drift of 
population to cities, the rural schools 
_ still provide the means of education 
for the great majority of the people. 
At the same time, the rural schools 
have but little more money for the 
service of two-thirds the children 
than is expended for the other one- 
third. In 1910, the latest year for 
which the data are complete, the cost 
of the rural schools was $214,743,- 


379, against $211,106,299 for schools 
in the cities and large villages. . The 
annual expenditure per capita of avy- 
erage attendance in the city schools 
is $46, in the rural schools $20. The 
greater cost of grounds and build- 
ings in the cities would account for 
part of this difference; but if the 
expenditure for these purposes be 
omitted from the total for cities, the 
cost per pupil in average attendance 
is $34, or $14 more than the expen- 
diture for the country pupil. This 
difference means, for the latter, in- 
ferior teachers, short school terms 
and miserable school buildings. The 
distinctions between teachers, the 
trained teacher of the city and the 
untrained and too often make-shift 
teacher of the country, are immeas- 
urable; but the school year is a 
measurable quantity. The longest 
school year is in Rhode Island, where 
it reaches 193 days; the shortest ig 
in New Mexico, where the average 
falls to 100 days. This single item 
marks a wide difference between city 
and. country, in regard to school 
advantages. From the following 
table it will be seen that the longest 
average school year is in the division 
having the highest proportion of 
urban populations; and that even in 
this division the city school year ex- 
ceeds in length the general average: 


Average length of 
school term in days 


Divisions 

Urbanand| Urban 

rural only 

North Atlantic......... 180.2 190.1 
North Central... 166.3 181.4 
Southern...... 131.1 178.8 
Western... ..... 163.2 184.9 
United States.......... LBTV5% feed 


Even under these conditions the 
cost of instruction is higher per pu- 
pil in the ungraded rural school 
than in the graded schools. 

Consolidated Schools.—The subject 
was considered by the state superin- 
tendents at their annual conference 
in St. Louis last February. Thus 
far, the most successful plan devised 
for the uplift of rural education is 
that of the consolidated school, 
which is now in operation to some 
extent in about two-thirds of the 
states. In the conference referred 
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to, State Commissioner Snedden of 
Massachusetts expressed the opinion 
that the problem would be practical- 
ly solved if the rural-school teacher 
had to deal only with children 12 
years of age and under, and all older 
ehildren were transported to centers 
for the higher instruction. These 
conditions explain the stress which 
Dr. Claxton has placed upon rural 
education in his plans of work for 
the federal Bureau, his organization 
of a special division to deal with the 
subject, and his unfailing response to 
every appeal for his personal assist- 
ance in the great campaign which is 
being waged for the uplift of the 
country school. The most complete 
survey of the conditions of rural edu- 
cation that has ever been made in 
this country is now going on under 
the direction of Dr. Claxton and in 
the immediate charge of A. C. Mona- 
han, field agent for this work. 

Early Withdrawal from School.— 
Second only to the rural school 
problem as a subject of current in- 
terest is that of the early withdrawal 
of children from school. Some ad- 
vance has been made in the correc- 
tion of this tendency as shown by the 
fact that the average school term has 
increased within a decade by 12 days 
and the average number of days in 
a year, that each enrolled pupil at- 
tends school, by 13.6 days. In part, 
this result comes from the decrease 
in irregular school attendance, and 
in part from the increasing number 
of pupils who go on to the high 
schools. This contingent reaches now 
one-fourth of all the pupils who en- 
ter at any given time; but fully one- 
half the pupils quit school altogether 
by the time they complete their 
“twelfth year of age. How to retain 
the pupils beyond that age and to 
make the two years 13 and 14 of 
greater profit to them are questions 
of the hour. The investigations car- 
ried out under the direction of Su- 
perintendent Maxwell, during the 
last two years, into the causes of re- 
tardation and early withdrawal in 
New York City, place the responsi- 
bility in a measure upon the schools 
themselves. The more complete in- 
vestigations of the school system of 
New York City, carried on the pres- 
ent year by a committee of experts. 


will, it is expected, result in impor- 
tant measures for the closer adapta- 
tions of the course of instruction to 
the critical period here considered. 


URBAN SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


Statistics—The Bureau of Educa- 
tion receives reports from some 680 
cities of 8,000 population and over, 
and from 670 cities and villages of 
4,000 to 8,000 population. These 
urban communities have an enroll- 
ment (in round numbers) of 5,900,- 
000 children in public schools. The — 
daily average attendance is 4,690,000 
or 79% per cent. of the enrollment. 
Parochial and other private schools 
enroll 1,250,000 children, which 
makes very nearly 6,000,000 children 
under instruction in cities and large 
villages. 

The review of the decade 1900 to 
1910 shows great progress in the cit- 
ies having 8,000 population and more, 
in respect to regularity of attend- 
ance; per capita expenditure, which 
rose from $33.78 per pupil to $48.92; 
and supervisory force, which for the 
cities reporting was equivalent in 
1900 to one supervisor for every 17 
teachers, and in 1910 to one for every 
1] teachers. In 1900, public kinder- 
gartens were reported in 250 cities; — 
in the decade the number increased to 
400 cities. To the phenomenal in- 
crease in the number of public high 
schools, urban and rural communities 
contributed equally. 

The excessive proportion of the 
larger cities in the North Atlantic 
and North Central divisions of the 
country is indicated by the following 
distribution of enrollment and expen- 
diture for public day schools as re- 
ported in 1910: 


Enroll Total 
nroll- | expenditure 
GmoGRAPHICAL ment in out of 
Divisrons public funds avail- 
BY able for the 
schools year 
United States...| 5,056,798 | $192,825,699 
North Atlantic..... 2,407,259 94,175,832 
South Atlantic..... 32,304 7,989,700 
South Central...... 344,254 9,840,271 
North Centrai.....} 1,593,869 61,423,709 | 
SW eaterns </sahiecas 79,112 19,396,187 


Problems.—The annual conferences 
of city superintendents have brought — 
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, Schools for refractory children; five, 


about a high degree of uniformity in 
the workings of the systems under 
their charge and emphasis upon the 
same problems. Chief among the 
latter are the means of promoting 
economy in the use of the large sums 
annually disbursed for the schools, 
and of promoting the progress of the 
individual pupil so that the brighter 
children shall not be kept marking 
time, nor the average children re- 
duced to the slow pace of the dullard. 
The movement for vocational train- 
ing has spread to all cities and a 
few cities have worked out provision- 
al plans in this respect, which carry 
promise of permanency (see XVI, 
Vocational Efficiency). — 

Medical Inspection and School Hy- 
giene.—Medical inspection of schools 
is maintained in 443 cities out of a 
total of 1,038 reporting on the sub- 
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ject. Of the entire number, 236 are 
in the North Atlantic states and 109 
in the North Central states. The in- 
spection varies in scope from the 
mere endeavor to detect and isolate 
cases of contagious diseases to the 
periodical examination of all chil- 
dren. The general procedure in cases 
of physical ailments is to notify par- 
ents; but in several cities clinics are 
established for the free treatment of 
children whose parents are unable to 
provide proper medical attention. 
School nurses are employed in a 
number of cities to follow up the’ 
work of the examining physician by 
visitation of homes and codperation 
with both school authorities and par- 
ents. The spread of hygienic meas- 
ures in city schools is indicated by 
the following summary of results 
from a recent investigation: 


PROVISIONS FOR HEALTH OF CHILDREN IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


n Lod t Sel ~ ~ 
g [3 [es-[4m (48 [ae [83 |S2 [selsale 
5 (3a 2 |8 Ss Re |e go Sues 
wM/ 25) & 2 2 |o 3 By anes eo 
o.8 Bs) ae THe DBny oe iso} ° eo} aa 
Drvyisions BE | oS 28% ges) age gs aks] eps 2 | 2 83 
HL! ae) Saol a. 8layol-seo|ooa| oes] 88188) oa 
BS 154) 20.2). 925) oo) aol elol soa! 54] 55] 29 
BAR| al goO| GAS AAS! Boo) oc) Boo! F5 ca a=) 
beat tan > > AY a D Zh Ze Veep 
United States.... wr Oseiass 405 | * 552 258 214 106 337 | 1,415/415 | 69 
North Atlantic Risinca tena 411/236 224 261 125 135 58 178 852/261 | 24 
South Atlantic....... 74| 23 23 29 12 10 7 16 48) 11 8 
South Central....... 101) 35 34 43 23 12 12 23 41} 5 3 
North Central....... 382/109 93 182 73 38 21 88 417/114 | 30 
PWWEBUOFR s. ofhc ie so 5 <)6/ tig, 70| 40 31 37 25 19 8 32 57) 24 4 


Provision for Exceptional Children. 
—tThe following table shows the pres- 
ent status of the provision for ex- 


ceptional children of various classes 
in the urban school systems of the 
country : 


PROVISION FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


a Ae A Schools & [es 
BS a | 8 for alsa 
pais 25 % 2 foreigners sea spi boat 2 
Tea IEA) Mpehed learn eee ere ——| 3 | $ | sz Bais 
Drvistons Payal eae mR |S | 6.8) 83) 4 g | § |S) S2l48 
Bi} bel | 9-3) ‘a ne BS| S95) 48 
Bee ede ha ; Seely R= na a°| aa 
See iene bee a he 8 1a lela oe 
Be) wt 6 2 | on 
Zoiwes meee ta Po holla. | aol m1 | || bye ae 
United States} 898 | 121 | 207 | 94 | 14 | 46 | 25 | 73 | 197 | 186 | 36 | 75 | 54] 13 
North Atlantic. .| 370 56 90 | 43 4 6 | 12 | 41 | 122 48 | 12 | 26 6 
South Atlantic..| 60 5 14 2 pee ee 1 4 107° 2 6 2 1 
South Central...| 90 10 18 if ocr, 2 4 8 13 6 7 enh 
North Central...| 322 | 38] 66] 30] 9/| 34] 9| 16] 53] -55 | 14 | 27/19] 4 
(117) 0s Panera a 56 12 19 | 12 1 6 2) 11 10 10 2 9 8 1 


In addition to the above, 24 cities {schools for epileptics; two, schools for 


maintain parental or 


residential | stammerers, 
| erippled children. 


and three, schools for 
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The close relation between school 
hygiene and the medical inspection of 
school children and the auxiliary 
services growing out of the two was 
emphasized during the year by the 
exhibition maintained in connection 
with the fifteenth International Con- 
gress of Hygiene and Demography 
held at Washington in September 
(see XXX, Public Health and Hy- 
giene). Among the subjects included 
in the division of “hygiene of instruc- 
tion” were methods and results of 
fatigue tests as a means of deter- 
mining individual and sex differences 
in their relation to mental strain; 
also writing and drawing as affecting 
eyesight. ‘The cities that made large 
contributions to this concrete illus- 
tration of one of the greatest move- 
ments that has grown out of scien- 
tific research were: Boston, Denver, 
New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. The 
exhibition itself and the discussions 
in the Congress indicated in various 
ways the inseparable relation between 
school hygiene and medical inspec- 
tion and further the very close rela- 
tion of these services to the entire 
field of municipal hygiene and sani- 
tation. 

Vocational Education.—The rural 
uplift movement centers in the dis- 
trict school, because this is the one 
‘agent that touches every home in a 
community and consequently is the 
natural rallying place for every oth- 
er interest of community life. The 
movement for vocational education 
pertains more directly to the cities, 
but it also centers in the school as 
the one agency by which the indus- 
trial aptitudes of the young may be 
utilized for their highest develop- 
ment. The urgent need in this di- 
rection is indicated by the large per- 
centage of children who do not profit 
by things of the mind, and the num- 
ber who seek in evening schools to 
get some adequate training for in- 
dustrial pursuits. In 230 cities of 
8,000 inhabitants and upward, 38,000 
young people were enrolled this year 
in evening vocational classes; of 
these nearly 31,000 in the North At- 
lantice states. 

In various ways day schools are 
responding to the new demands. At 


least 700 cities of the United States 
have manual training in the ele- 
mentary schools, and there are 425 
high schools in the country, includ- 
ing the manual-training high schools, 
which reported during the year 20 
or more students in manual- or tech- 
nical-training courses. The total of 
such students was 43,126 (27,127 
boys and 15,948 girls). 

Among the many commissions and 
committees that have been working 
at this problem during the past dec- 
ade, the committee on industrial edu- 
cation of the American Federation of 
Labor stands easily first; their re- 
port, issued as a Senate document the 
present year, is the most significant 
contribution that has been made to 
the literature of the subject. The 
committee hold that the time is ripe 
for a constructive policy in education 
directed to industrial interests as the 
existing schools are directed to com- 
mercial and professional life. Their 
report itself is constructive in the 
sense of defining the principles and 
indicating the agencies of such a 
system; it also presents a very full 
account of existing trade schools in 
this country with discriminating 
judgment as to their relative merits. 

Types of all the classes of schools 
recommended by this committee are 
in operation in the United States. 
They fall as regards support into two 
classes; schools maintained by pri- 
vate managers, and public trade 
schools. Among the latter are co- 
operative part-time schools, that is, 
schools conducted for the instruction 
of apprentices under an agreement 
between the public-school authorities 
and the employing establishments. 
This plan is in operation in six cities 
of the United States, as shown in the 
table on the next page. 

Under the law of 1906 providing 
for joint action of the state and local 
authorities in the support of voca- 
tional schools, Massachusetts now 
has 40 state-aided schools with a 
registration of nearly 7,000 persons, 
in day and evening classes, fitting 
for 50 different occupations. The ex- 
penditure for this work last year was 
$180,000, of which the state con- 
tributed $72,000. 

The Wisconsin law providing for a 
system of industrial and commercial 
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COOPERATIVE HALF-TIME SCHOOLS 


Mini- Weeks of 5 Num- 
eta mum | Years of school pees ber of 
Name Anp Location or i Re age for} in school | attend- | "Oy, ay pupils 
E ScHoor nent | ,e2- | course | in ance us zal in 
ment | trance year per pas course 
week 
Fitchburg High School, Fitch- 
MEE LESS Sa vay alee x 5s 1908 16 4 . 20 234% Grammar 80 
school 
Beverly-United Shoe Machin- 
ery Co., Beverly, Mass..... 1909 14 2 26 3834 Si x h 66 
grade 
Technical High School, Provi- 
dencey Ri. li Sse. aie) 1910 14 4 20 2314 =| Grammar 42 
. school 
Freeport High School, Free- 

OPE llin.5o cepa aie waleisien +: ciate 1909 15 4 20 2614 do 25 
Lewis Institute, Chicago, Ill..| 1909 16 2 24 40 do 68 
Cincinnati High School, Cin- 

einmati, Ohi 60s oeias see 1910 16 48 24 Hig x th] 175 

grade 


In the schools in Fitchburg, Mass., Providence, R. I., and Freeport, Ill., the first year of the 
course is spent entirely in the school, the remaining three years are devoted to the half-time plan. 


continuation schools went into opera- 
tion during the year. It is modeled 
pretty closely upon the German sys- 
tem and not only makes public pro- 
vision for the schools, but obliges the 
employers of minors between the ages 
of 14 and 16 to grant them five 
hours a week without reduction of 
pay for attendance upon the con- 
tinuation schools. 

Under a law passed by the legis- 
lature of New York in 1908, the 
state annually contributes money in 
aid of local vocational schools, the 
amount received by each depending 
upon length of school session and 


SECONDARY 


Statistics of High Schools.—In re- 
spect to numerical increase most 
striking progress during the last dec- 
ade is disclosed in the record of 
high schools. For two decades, in- 
deed, the rate of inerease for stu- 
dents in the secondary grade of in- 
struction has been greater than the 
rate of increase in population. The 
percentage of increase in the popu- 
lation from 1890 to 1910 was nearly 
47, while the enrollment of secondary 


schools inereased by 208 per cent. In 


1905 the proportion of such students 
was 10,600 to every million of the 
population; in 1911 it was 13,100 
to the million. 

The actual number of students in 
all secondary schools and depart- 
ments has not been computed for the 


number of teachers. The law was ex- 
tended the present year to include 
schools of agriculture. The indus- 
trial and trade schools, already es- 
tablished, number 35, with 145 teach- 
ers, 3,370 day pupils and 2,933 even- 
ing pupils. Instruction in manual 
arts is increasing; in the state, out- 
side New York City, 199 teachers 
were engaged during the current 
year in teaching 17,113 girls domes- 
tic arts, and 68 teachers in conduct- 
ing other forms of manual training 
with classes comprising 13,320 pu- 
pils. (See also XVI, Vocational 
Efficiency.) 


EDUCATION 


present school year, but all reports 
indicate that the total will reach at 
least 1,250,000. For the previous 
year the total was 1,131,466, of 
which number 938,437 were in pub- 
lic high schools, 193,029 in private 
high schools, and the remainder in 
the preparatory departments of nor- 
mal schools and colleges. 

The increase in the numbers of 
public high schools has been accom- 
panied by an extension of the course 
of study in the case of many schools 
which originally offered only a two 
years’ course. Of 10,234 high schools 
reporting during the year, 6,732, or 
65.7 per cent., were schools having 
four years in the course; schools of 
this high grade enrolled above 88 per 
cent. of the secondary students. 
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It is noticeable, also, that the high 
schools draw their pupils from a 
much more extended circle than for- 
merly; fully 25 per cent. of white 
children in the grade schools enter 
the high schools, and the proportion 
is still large, 22 per cent., if the col- 
ored children are included. Although 
private schools are increasing in 
number and patronage, the public 
high schools far exceed them in prog- 
ress. In 1890 out of every hundred 
high schools 40 were private; at 
present private schools number only 
16 in every hundred. As to the dis- 
tribution of students, in 1890, 32 per 
cent. were in private schools; 68 per 
cent. in public schools; in 1911, only 


12 per cent. of secondary pupils were 
in private schools, against 88 per 
cent. in the public high schools. The 
entire country has shared in the 
progress here noted. At present at 
least 9,400 high: schools are found 
outside the cities having 8,000 in- 
habitants and more. At the same 
time it should be stated that the 
high schools in cities of the class 
named register nearly half (47 per 
cent.) of the total students. 

Provision for Secondary Educa- 
tion—A general view of the dis- 
tribution of the provision for second- 
ary education throughout the ecoun- 
try is offered by the following sum- 
mary: 


PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


Secondary students 


GnocrarHicaL. Secondary instructors 
Tempions oie ek Men | Women|} Total Boys Girls Total 
United States........ 10,234 | 20,152 | 25,015 | 45,167 | 433,053] 551,624 | 984,677 
North Atlantic........... 2,190 5,331 7,793 | 13,124 | 139,182] 171,874 | 311,056 
South Atlantic.........2. 1,107 1,606 1,694 3,300 27,635) 38,483 | 66,118 
South Central............ 1,406 2,380 2,201 4,581 40,872) 56,426 | 97,298 
North Central........... 4,768 8,746 | 10,688 | 19,484 | 180,302) 230,169 | 410,471 
Western son sepsvcisatinenc 763 2,089 2,639 4,728 45,062| 54,672 9,7. 
PRIVATE HIGH SCHOOLS 
GroGRAPHICAL Secondary instructors Secondary students 
ee Nero Men | Women| Total Boys Girls Total 
United States........| 1,979 4,986 | 7,087 | 12,073 | 61,298 | 69,351 | 130,649 
North Atlantic........... 656 2,156 2,772 4,928 | 23,742 | 23,542 | 47,284 
South Atlantic........... 301 678 873 1,551 9,525 | 10,305 | 19,830 
South Central...........+ 361 747 906 1,653 | 11,271 | 11,176 | 22,44 
North Central...........+ 486 980 1,833 2,813 | 11,975 | 17,195 | 29,170 
Weir, % ait ieisteren aot 175 425 | 703 1,128 4,785 7,133 | 11,918 


Of the entire number of students 
in public secondary schools, 920,758, 
93.5 per cent.. were in coeducation 
schools; of the entire number in pri- 
vate secondary schools, 66,246, 57 per 
cent. 

Property and Revenues of High 
Schools.—As a rule city high schools 
are well equipped with libraries 
and scientific apparatus, are lib- 
erally supported, and every year 
shows increasing liberality toward 
the rural high schools. From the 
latest returns it appears that 8,647 
high schools possessed buildings and 
grounds of the aggregate value of 
$248,527,048; the scientifie appara- 


tus of 8,000 schools was valued at 
about $16,400,000. The working in- 
comes reported for 36 per cent. of 
the public high schools are given in 
the table on the next page. Of the 
total revenue of $19,742,043, $18,- 
331,973, or nearly 93 per cent., it will 
be seen, was derived from public ap- 
propriations. 

Private high schools, as the title 
indicates, derive their support from 
fees, endowments, and other private 
sources. Endowment funds to the 
value of $25,926,792 are reported for 
/247 schools;. 977 schools report an 
|aggregate income from all sources 
of $9,100,871. 
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REVENUES OF PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


TNO APM e eT ARETE RS ner) eee 


Number of 
Courses students 
PRODI ETOICN ses) sisiatte a ofere nesses ene 903,520 
Cotamerctad ser. slcseins aanrecsnere 122,881 
Technical or manual training. 70,012 
-Training courses for teachers 19,926 
AIBTECRICOTEL ie evi se ete wale 22,230 
Domestic economy .......... 37,904 


From public appro- Total income from all 
priations sources 
GEroGRAFHICAL DIvISIONS Schools Schools 
re- Amount re- Amount 

porting porting 
SUMtEDSERLOS es wis abate ab te Mole sinfeue sie 3,756 $18,331,973 3,757 $19,742,043 
North Atlantic. . 828 4,993,659 829 5,477,614 
South Atlantic.. 548 1,245,098 548 1,341,056 
South Central.... 546 1,771,297 546 1,986,235 
North Central......... An 1,509 6,654,960. 1,509 7,166,968 
SWiesterne 015 /,os renee att on ieltte, ole re fie oo) tre 325 3,666,959 325 3,770,170 

Students Preparing for College.—| tellectual disciplines the picked 


The importance of secondary schools 
as factors in developing the moral 
tone and intellectual force of a peo- 
ple gives special interest to statis- 
tics pertaining to the scholastic work 
of the schools. They show, as no 
particular statement can, by what in- 


STUDENTS PURSUING COLLEGE 


youth of the country are being pre- 
pared for leadership in the affairs 
of common life. The following sta- 
tistics present: (1) the work of the 
secondary schools considered as col- 
lege preparatories; (2) the main di- 
rection of their work. 


PREPARATORY COURSES, 1911 


Pusirc Hien ScHoots Private Hic ScHoors AND 
ACADEMIES 
Per conta total Per cent. ‘e total 

ke number 1 % a humpber b & 
GEOGRAPHICAL 24 SEL] 32 = S 3 Aa 
Divistons 52 = ha ae ca 328 eis 362/362| 84) 28 
&3 |28a\S25| so /885| 2s |Ses|Sa8| $5] ses 

0) Ro| aad x Sob ae bn akol| REO] oa Sj 
og |483|283| Ba SSe| 5 |See| 588] £2 | S33 
& iS) 5 “| g a) 0 Pag a B Pearl so aaes oO be 

\— 

United States..| 984,677} 2.99) 2.67| 12.18] 34.50] 130,649] 10.29} 6.96} 12.60] 40.87 
North Atlantic...| 311,056] 4.32) 8.88] 11.90] 27.58] 47,284) 14.77| 10.66] 15.89] 46.19 
South Atlantic...| 66,118} 2.83) 1.30) 10.50) 45.07) 19,830} 9.34] 4.97} 9.21) 46.88 
South Central....| 97,298) 2.59) 1.15} 9.14] 44.20] 22,447) 6.94] 3.24] 9.32] 35.80 
North Central....| 410,471] 2.08) 2.00) 13.78) 34.45} 29,170} 7.55] 5.55] 12.44) 31.57 
Western......... 99,734} 3.11) 4.00} 10.59} 43.88) 11,918} 7.16] 6.09} 11,75} 36.14 

Students in Different Courses— , College Entrance Requirements.— 


The distribution of students between 
the main secondary courses, consid- 
ering the entire country and both 
public and private secondary schools, 
is as follows: 


The comparative proportion of all 
students in the several courses can- 
not be determined on account of du- 
plications and the incompleteness of 
the returns. 


Among the many questions pertain- 
ing to secondary schools, their rela- 
tion to the colleges continues to ex- 
cite chief discussion, but it appears 
that the acute stage of the contro- 
versy has passed. In his current re- 
port Dr. Babcock, specialist in 
higher education in the federal Bu- 
reau, notes “the widening area in 
which prevails the system of accred- 
iting high schools by institutions or 
state authority,” so that their stu- 
dents enter higher institutions with- 
out examination. “In these regions,” 
he says, “the bond of sympathy, un- 
derstanding, and codrdinate aims be- 
tween the higher schools and the pro- 
fessional colleges on the one hand, 
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and the secondary schools on the 
other, grows stronger and more vi- 
tal.” The North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools gives its chief consideration 
to the preparation of lists of accred- 
ited schools in the 13 states repre- 
sented in the association. Several 
of the state universities have made 
very large concessions to the new 
subjects, even to the extent of rec- 
ognizing vocational and industrial 
subjects in their admission require- 
ments, but only in strict subordina- 
tion to the fundamental subjects, or 
taught with special regard to prep- 
aration for technical courses which 
require manual skill. 

The new schemes of admission 
adopted by the University of Chi- 
eago and Harvard University have 
passed this trial year with satisfac- 
tory results; while extending the 
area of student supply, by more flex- 
ible requirements, they have not de- 
pressed the admission standard. 

Secondary Education in Massachu- 
setts—The question of college en- 
trance requirements affects, however, 
but a small proportion of high school 
students, since, as the tabulated sta- 
tistics show, even of the number who 
graduate from the full secondary 
course only 35 per cent. have pre- 
pared for college. The urgent need 
of the time is that of a well-devised 
system providing equally for the dis- 
tinct classes of secondary students 
unhampered by the traditions of the 
past. 

The most hopeful effort in this di- 
rection is reported from Massachu- 
setts, where the first step has been 
taken toward framing a constructive 
policy on these broad lines. In ac- 
cordance with this purpose, provision 
has been made for the supervision 
and aid of those small high schools 
which receive a pecuniary grant 
from the state and in which the state 
has naturally a special interest. At 
present there are 47 such schools, 
all in small towns with limited re- 
sources. They employ about 130 
teachers, 47 men and 83 women. In 
18 schools there are but two teach- 
ers, while 22 have three; six boast 
more than three. The problem to be 
solved by such a school is very dif- 
ficult, and has been made harder by 


the multiplication of studies in re- 
cent years. The staff is small, and 
necessarily the salaries are inade- 
quate to attract and hold many 
teachers of marked ability, though 
there are exceptions. One of the 
reforms to which the state board 
has given special attention is the 
raising of the standards of instruc- 
tion; a statute which went into ef- 
fect July 1 requires that teachers in 
all state-aided schools shall hold a 
certificate issued by the board. 

Not less important is the proposed 
revision of the course of study for 
the small high school. The princi- 
ple of the revision, namely, simplifi- 
cation by the rejection of preten- 
tious courses, is sound; but the de- 
tails as announced by Commissioner 
Snedden in the last report of the 
board of education have raised much 
criticism. This, however, is counted 
as a help toward a final revision in 
the light of experience. 

This series of preliminary meas: 
ures is completed by the employment 
of a special agent of the state board 
to look after the interests of these 
state-aided high schools, study their 
problems, help their teachers, and 
advise as to the articulation of their 
courses of study with the general 
scheme of secondary and higher ed- 
ucation. The incumbent of this new 
position is Clarence D. Kingsley, who 
has made an exhaustive study of col- 
lege entrance requirements, the re- 
sults of which have been published 
as a bulletin by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation. 

Illinois—The movement in Ili- 
nois, initiated by the State Bankers’ 
Association for a revision of aims and 
methods, is proceeding in the same 
deliberate and comprehensive man- 
ner as the Massachusetts experiment. 
At a general state conference of those 
interested in the subject, a commit- 
tee was appointed to draft a measure 
providing for a new type of school. 
The problem at issue in this case is 
that of agricultural and vocational 
education, but as it pertains to the 
needs of youth beyond the elementary 
school age, it is parallel with the 
effort in Massachusetts. These in- 
stances are typical of discussions 
and endeavors which are going on 
throughout the country. 
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OF TEACHERS 


g j 2nSse me aed of peace ce been 
|S Seber considered under several topics in 
ee eee 3S Seana this review; the reference here is to 
: rd the formal provision for such train- 
ing as set forth in the following 
9800 poz eUlIy tH | Or Oonc summary: 
80 Paki ete sjooyog E engin irae y 
e lageee ace 
"240, 0 | SAWS Classes of Institutions Bree 
a 2 SENS Tnstitu: |etudents 
Public normal schools..... 223 75,642 
a © | ABooos Private normal schools... . 65 8,453 
ce} WeMIOM | Hh] BASSO Public universities and col- 
3 Spies ke legs tac 38 5,586 
ae ee eee universities and col- a Pare 
Sal (<7 4°): ee ee aC OF 
g Si S358 $ Puble high schools....... 711 14,680 
2 Ng oS SaGoa Private high schools...... 259 5,246 
S <\ i a Grand total.......... 1,397 | 115,277 
pa z ABSAS In all public institutions . 972 95,908 
(e) TOL | S| ease In ail private institutions. 425 19,369 
; ° 
i Ml). i 
8 8 3 De Bep.eyo The number of graduates reported 
2 2 mamomy || NAM from the 288 public and private nor- 
3 3 oy Te mal schools for 1911 was 16,669, or 
g 4 = 19 per cent. of the total enrollment 
5 RTS Ad eteee in training courses for teachers; if 
; a way | S| SOCR™ this proportion holds for all the in- 
= stitutions, the total graduates would 
Nes be 23,181. On the supposition that 
f % | BAe -fourth the teachi for t 
quepuadepuy | % one-four e teaching. force mus 
g | be renewed yearly, which is prob- 
fs 040 ‘suOT} outs eee ably below the actual demand, five 
& | 2] -nyysar remo yo ||" times as many graduates would be 
a fabs required. 
® 0 Of the total number of students 
Sale |peare Tet EOu O12 under training in the public normal 
By q schools, 79 per cent. were women; 
BI g eo > in the private normal schools, 69 
S = 1199 30 per cent. The appropriations from 
S public funds for the current expenses 
-_p We of 168 public normal schools amount- 
SeTpISI9ATON 1 : a ° 
a ear eae ed to $6,368,761, which is twice the 
_| amount appropriated in 1900. The 
gunrodaz sjooyog 5 #|four states making largest appro- 
| 3] priations for this work are as fol- 
; : $| lows: Wisconsin, for 24 normal 
‘ é iS schools, $536,912; New York, for 
= : | 11 schools, $441,824; Missouri, six 
; : | schools, $411,630; Mass annehts, ll 
2 : dq schools, $410,777. 
g 3 5 Summer schools, which are not in- 
E Oe ees | cluded under the head of normal 
A ia gas — :|*)| schools, are very largely attended by - 
& 3388 :|4| teachers and students intending to 
) a SSOCE|" | teach. The great extent of this 
b SS2e% work is indicated by the adjoining 
seask summary pertaining to 1911, 
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a 
In the following table is given a| ing above a thousand students in 


list of the summer schools report-| 1911: 
SruDENTS 
Name Total 
Men Women 

University of California 625 1,325 1,950 
University of Chicago Summer School. . 1,710 1,538 3,248 
Valparaiso University, Ind.......... 2,150 1,875 4,025 
University of Michigan......... 943 251 1,194 
Michigan State Normal College..........+-+.- ws 200 1,215 1,415 
State Normal School, Fourth District, Springfield, Mo 571 837 1,408 
State Normal School, Second District, Warrensburg, M 327 753 1,080 
Chautauqua Institution, New York. . 600 2,600 3,200 
Columbia University, New York... 1,296 1,677 2,973 
Summer School of the South, Knox 653 1,827 2,480 
Pniversity.o1 Utah. .capeinis eicioia cehelere tetera aivieiieua etna, d 367 723 1,090 
MIU VErsity OF Var waa shaun bara copdi asa ain ae mene a ein #/ 019 ota lala 223 918 1,141 
Uihiversity. of WiscOMsiti. oir civic sod k vie eeieon a8 tears ee Develo ween 1,031 522 1,553 


RACE EDUCATION 


Negroes.—Progress in respect to 
any particular phase of education 
cannot be measured from year to 
year; but in the review of a decade 
the advance in regard to negro edu- 
eation challenges attention. Statis- 
tics do not measure the advance, 
since it is even more marked in re- 
spect to the understanding of con- 
ditions and the spirit in which they 
are met by thinking men North and 


South, than in the actual provision 
of schools and their measurable re- 
sults. The statistics of negro illit- 
eracy (see XV, Problems of Popula- 
tion) should be considered in the 
light of the following comparative 
statistics presenting in concise form 
the actual and relative status of the 
common-school provision for the ne- 
gro population massed in the south- 
ern states: 


COMMON SCHOOL STATISTICS OF THE SOUTH! 


Population 5 to 18 | Enrolled in public | Average daily at- |Nuymber of teachers 


years of age schools tendance 
White Negro White Negro White Negro White Negro 
ORO Mie <i sfars 7,143,647 |3,138,391 |5,345,553 |1,748,853 |3,540,683 |1,105,629 | 134,086 32,797 
DOOD ciate ote 5,892,392 |2,705,142 |4,261,309 |1,560,070 |2,775,059 | 981,026| 98,710 27,313 
USBOs> : cs 5,132,948 |2,510,847 |3,402,420 |1,296,959 |2,165,249 | 813,710 78,903 24,072 


1 Missouri and District of Columbia included. 


Included in the statistics for 1910- 
11, there are 150 schools that have 
secondary classes. These schools re- 
port 513 teachers for the advanced 
grade, and 9,641 pupils pursuing sec- 
ondary studies. It is impossible to 
show the relative expenditure for 
white and negro education, as the 
particulars are not, as a rule, report- 
ed separately. The state superin- 
tendent of public instruction in 
North Carolina, J. Y. Joyner, is one 
of the very few who has succeeded in 
a partial distinction between the 
two. In a recent review of the dec- 
ade 1900 to 1910, he shows that for 
the last year the expenditure for 
white teachers in rural schools, num- 
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bering 7,047, was $1,126,059, an avy- 
erage of $160; the expenditure for 
colored teachers in rural schools, 
numbering 2,393, was $229,519, an 
average of $96. 

It is unfortunately true that near- 
ly half the negro children of school 
age in the South never get inside the 
schoolhouse; there are many reasons 
for this failure but the chief is the 
one emphasized by Booker T. Wash- 
ington in a recent address. The av- 
erage sum appropriated annually for 
each child at school in the North, he 
said, is $20; the average for the 
negro child in some districts of the 
South is 93 cents; he was compar- 
ing extremes, but they are significant. 
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Hampton and Tuskegee, Atlanta and 
Howard Universities, and Durham 
with its national religious training 
school for colored people, are won- 
derful centers of light and power, 
but only the common school can 
reach the three million colored chil- 
dren in the South, hold them to the 
soil, and prevent their drifting to 
city slums. : 

The total number of secondary and 
higher institutions for the colored 
people in the states here considered, 
excluding the 150 publi¢ high schools, 
is 238; these institutions all have 
preparatory departments; on a total 
enrollment of 70,995 pupils they reg- 
istered, in secondary departments in 
1911, 23,834 students (9,730 male, 
14,104 female), and in collegiate and 
professional departments, 5,316 stu- 
dents (3,893 male, 1,423 female). 
The equipment of these schools in- 
cluded 205 libraries comprising 442,- 
155 volumes, and grounds, buildings 
and sites to the value of $17,120,311. 
Of the entire number, 63 schools re- 
ceived aid from state, federal and 
municipal funds amounting to $382,- 
382. The support of the institutions 
comes chiefly from benefactions and 
subscriptions which amounted in 
1910-11 to $1,492,190 for 212 schools. 
The professional departments in- 
eluded in this summary are the main 
dependence for the recruitment of 
medical and clerical services for the 
eight million colored people in the 
southern states. 

Alaska—In addition to the edu- 
eation of negroes and Indians within 
the states themselves, the Govern- 
ment of the United States is respon- 
sible for the education of alien peo- 
ples in four distinct regions, and in 
each of these has worked out the so- 
lution of some important problem in 
race education. In Alaska, besides 


‘gathering the native children into 


schools, the Government, through the 
agency of the Bureau of Education, 


. has established the reindeer indus- 
. try, which is performing a very im- 


portant service in the gradual trans- 
fer of the people from the nomadic 
state to that of fixed abodes and ag- 
ricultural pursuits. The latest en- 
terprise in behalf of the people is 
the institution of a complete sani- 
tary and medical service by an ar- 


rangement between the Bureau and 
the Public Health and Marine Hos- 
pital Service, which went into effect 
in March, 1912. 

Hawaii.—Sanitary and _ hygienic 
regulations form an important fea- 
ture of the educational administra- 
tion in Hawaii, which in all impor- 
tant particulars is similar to that 
of the several states. 

Porto Rico.—The systems of edu- 
cation in Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines are under the general direction 
of the War ‘Department, Bureau of 
Insular Affairs, but are directly con- 
trolled by the local departments of 
education. In Porto Rico great 
progress has been made in overcom- 
ing illiteracy, but there is wanted a 
system of industrial training adapt- 
ed to the economic conditions and 
natural capacities of the people. The 
necessity is emphasized in the report 
of a special investigation recently 
ordered by the Secretary of War. 

Philippine Islands——The  educa- 
tional system in the Philippines of- 
fers a striking contrast to that of 
Porto Rico, by reason of the system 
of industrial training which is ex- 
citing world-wide attention. The sys- 
tem is based upon the native arts 
and crafts and utilizes both the nat- 
ural aptitudes of the people and the 
immediate resources of the islands. 
Woodwork, pottery, basketry, lace- 
work and the making of hats are all 
systematically taught in the public 
schools, and have already had a 
marked effect upon the export trade 
of the islands. Great attention is 
given also to the physical develop- 
ment of the young Filipinos, both 
boys and girls. Games, sports and 
athletics find place in the school 
programs. The training of native 
teachers has proved eminently suc- 
cessful, and of the 9,086 teachers em- 
ployed in the schools 92 per cent. are 
Filipinos. 

The present administration was es- 
tablished nine years ago, at which 
time it is estimated there were 2,000 
public schools in the Philippines, all 
of a very elementary grade. At pres- 
ent, there are 4,121 primary schools, 
245 intermediate, and 45 secondary 
schools. The enrollment has in- 
creased from an estimated 150,000 
pupils to 650,000. The improvement 
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in school architecture is remarkable, 
the buildings must meet the official 
standard in size and sanitary ar- 
rangement, and must be in a style 


suited to a tropical climate. In the 
city of Manila it is reported that 
26 well-equipped trade schools have 
been established. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Total Provision—Provision 
higher education in the United 
States is made by universities, col- 
leges, and technological schools, 
which to the number of 581 reported 
to the federal Bureau in the last 
scholastic year. Though differing 
widely in organization and_ scope, 
these institutions are all authorized 
by law to confer degrees; further- 
more, in order to be classed as 
“higher” in the report of the Bureau, 
they must have definite admission 
standards; must offer at least a 
two years’ course of standard college 
grade, and must have not less than 
20 students in the college work. 


sig NUMBER OF UNDERGRADUATE 


for |' 


The statistics of the higher insti- 
tutions, summarized for 1911, show a 
total of 183,572 resident students, of 
whom 119,026, or 64.8 per cent., were 
men. The total number of profes- 
sors and instructors was 28,285, of 
whom 23,260, or 82 per cent., were 
men. The property valuation of the 
institutions, including equipments, 
sites, and buildings, was, in round 
numbers, $400,000,000; their produc- 
tive funds $299,350,000, and their 
receipts, exclusive of additions to en- 
dowment funds, amounted to $80,- 
900,000. In the decade 1901 to 1911, 
inclusive, the total number of stu- - 
dents in higher education increased 


AND GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Public Institutions 


Total number of 
Collegiate Graduate undergraduate 
departments departments and graduate 
ai students 
q 
Divisions 2 
3 aah ee ees ee? 
3 | 3 | s qa 8 s 
2 2 ° 45) 3 i) S O) 3 = 
el E ail set Sea eres E a 
United States...... 89 | 47,331} 17,909] 65,240] 1,997] 1,003) 3,000) 49,598) 18, 18,949 | 68,547 1 
North Atlantic......... 9 | 4,949 189] 5,138 98 6} 104) 5,058 196) 5,254 
South Atlantic......... 22 | 6,635 548) 7,183) 124) 26) 150] 6,764 574) 7,338 
South Central.......... 12 | 6,221] 1,454) 7,675] 124 31] 155) 6,404) 1,487! 7,891 
North Central.......... 25 | 22,537| 11,508) 34,045] 1,287| 616} 1,903) 23,991} 12, 149) 36,140 
Western: .icnewaarestes 21 | 6,989] 4, '210| 11,199] ‘364 324] ‘68s 7,381| 4,543) 11,924 


1 Includes 307 non-resident graduate students, 
Privaté Institutions 


t Total number of 
‘Collegiate Graduate undergraduate 
departments departments and graduate 
2 students 
Drvistons 2 - 
2 8 o 8 
~~ a _— 
oe q 8 2 q | 3 q | a 
C) cS) 2S @ S) eos 3) C) 
tS 14) CEPR Ge Sth fed [lh Ie Enos 
United States..... "492 64,118) 43,356) 107,474) 5,580) 2,278) 7,858) 70,270) 45,725) 115,995 
’ North Atlantic........ 103) 31,267| 14,653] 45,920) 3,453| 1,186) 4,639| 35,114| 15,882) 50,996 
South Atlantic........ 89| 6,066} 6,659} 12,725) 50! 71| 580! 6,617) 6,733) 13,350 
South Central......... 86} 4,803) 4,771) 9,574) 109 76; 185) 4,941 4'854 9,795 
North Central......... 186) 18,999) 15,437| 34,436) 1,285) 800) 2,085 20/386 16,272) 36,658 
AWM GBEODT 0 ecg eadlieixin ae 28; 2,983) 1 "336 4,81 2: 145) 369) 3,212) 1, "984 5,196 


1 Includes 663 non-resident graduate students. 
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by 69,200, or 60 per cent. The ratio 
of increase for the women students 
alone was 66 per cent.; for the men 
students alone 57 per cent. The cur- 
rent income of the institutions in- 
creased during the same period by 
28 per cent. These ratios all exceed 
the ratio of increase in the popula- 
tion for the decade, namely, 21 per 
cent.; so that, from every point of 
view, it appears that the influence 
and the resources of higher educa- 
tion are keeping full pace with the 
general development. 
Distribution—The bearing of this 
large provision upon the material and 
intellectual development of the na- 
tion is more clearly shown by the 
classification of students and their 
geographical distribution as set forth 
in the tables on the preceding page. 
Resources.—Of the 89 public insti- 
tutions comprised in the table, 69 
are open alike to men and to women, 


-and of the remainder eight are pure- 


ly technological. This important 
group, to which belong all the col- 
leges endowed by the land-grant act 
of 1861, includes six institutions 
having annual incomes in excess of 
one million dollars. Their large re- 
sources place them’ upon the highest 
plane in respect to equipment for the 
complex services of higher education. 

On the same plane as regards their 
financial resources stand eight uni- 


versities of private endowment. Al- 
though money values cannot be taken 
as a basis for estimating the relative 
importance of higher institutions, 
large resources are essential to the 
work, especially when liberal, techni- 
cal, and professional departments are 
combined in one organization. This 
combination is characteristic of the 
United States; that it does not pre- 
vent the highest order of achieve- 
ment appears from the fact that the 
outcome of the college, or undergrad- 
uate, work of the 14 institutions re- 
ferred to is rated in the first order 
under searching tests, while their 
professional departments have ob- 
tained world-wide recognition. In 
this group are registered 60,402 stu- 
dents, or 33 per cent. of the entire 
student body. 

As illustrating further the relation 
between financial resources and edu- 
cational effectiveness, it may be 
noted that the additional institu- 
tions whose graduates sustain high 
records in postgraduate work are, 
with very few exceptions, liberally 
endowed. Special interest, therefore, 
attaches to the relative status of the 
different. divisions of the country in 
respect to the money invested in 
higher edueation, excluding build- 
ings, sites, and equipments, but 
including all productive funds, as 
shown in the following table: . 


Total 
MoU secon: pequres 
roductive exclusive ‘or 
SNS funds of additions endowment, 
o endow- 1911 
ments, 1911 

TI RIROGSGAEGR a5 Waissc sig p Sie clelaca mia Ralsiaidiela $299,347,272 $80,902,571 $13,769,870 
PNTOrtheATIAMbIG\s wits) sielars etalk /eleivieiviviersiecalviessiaine $148,236,139 $30,972,182 $7,501,604 ; 

South Atlantic. . 15,375,017 8,500,431 1,110,028 

South Central. . 15,780,7811 6,598,293 269,512 

Bort: Centra i sien ieveenirpiselen > ew tists ora 80,277,033 27,749,025 4,534,391 

PWV OBtOTIAG atresia tena leone ae e eroneecnige clsye 39,678,302 7,082,640 354,335 


1 The $10,000,000 endowment for the Rice Institute, Houston, Texas, was not included 


in the data tabulated. 


The distinction between universi- 
ties and colleges is rapidly becoming 
one of financial difference. Five uni- 
versities of long standing have en- 
dowment funds of $10,000,000 and 
upward; the number has been in- 
creased the present year by the open- 
ing of the Rice Institute at Houston, 


Texas. Columbia University leads 
the group with $27,500,000, increased 
to $31,000,000 if the funds of Bar- 
nard, Teachers” College, and the New 
York College of Pharmacy be added. 
Harvard’s productive funds amount 
to $25,000,000, Leland Stanford, 
Junior, is third with $24,000,000, and 


$05 


the University of Chicago is fourth 
with $15,000,000. 

Forty-eight institutions report 
productive funds ranging from one 
to ten million dollars. Of the 54 
universities thus richly endowed, 31 
are in the North Atlantie Division, 
which, as the foregoing table shows, 
possess 49 per cent. of all the pro- 
ductive funds devoted to the pur- 
poses of higher education. The ag- 
gregate of gifts and bequests, exclud- 
ing public grants, reported for the 
year 1910-11, was $22,963,145. Of 
this amount, $17,500,000 went to 50 
institutions. 

The concentration of resources is 
a direct result of development of the 
physical and social sciences, which 
has not only greatly multiplied the 
courses of instruction and the ree- 
ognized professions, but has created 
the need of ‘costly equipments. 
Hence the richly endowed universi- 
ties are becoming national centers 
for intensive study and _ research, 
while to the smaller institutions falls 
the task of developing the intellec- 
tual and ethical forces of the na- 
tion either for the uses of general 
life or for ultimate specialization. 
The consciousness of this mission is 
indicated by the action of a few col- 
leges in limiting themselves to un- 
dergraduate work, and also by meas- 
' ures taken to consolidate small col- 
leges within limited areas and to 
bring them into affiliation with cen- 
tral institutions. In the process of 
change, a few colleges have dropped 
back to the class of secondary 
schools, and thus, while the number 
-of college ‘students increases, there 
is a decrease in the number of in- 
stitutions reporting under that head. 

Scholastic Demands.—The prevail- 
ing demands of the country in re- 
spect to higher education are shown 
by the distribution of the undergrad- 
uate students among the different 
courses of instruction. The classical 
course still leads, claiming 70,602 
students (36,053 men; 34,549 wom- 
en), or 40 per cent. of all under- 
graduates in 1911; the general sci- 
ence course comprised 11,685 stu- 
dents (8,819 men; 2,866 women), or 
6.8 per cent. of the total. 

The principal technical courses 
ranged as follows: ; 
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| Number of | Per cent. 
Course students of total 
Engineering...... 31,499 18 
(including 15 
women) 
Education....... 11,256 6.5 
(including 8,259 
women) 
Agriculture...... 8,243 4.7 
(1389 women) 
Commerce....... ; 2.4 
(363 women) 


The remaining students (21.6 per 
cent. of the total) were distributed 
among other technical and = art 
courses. 

The ultimate outcome of this pro- 
longed period of study, in the activ- 
ities of practical life, it is not easy 
to measure, but some light is thrown 
on this subject by the results of a 
study of the “Professional Distribu- 
tion of University and College Grad- 
uates,” recently published as a bul- 
letin of the Bureau of Education. 
It need hardly be recalled that in 
the earliest years of our history a 
large proportion of college men were 
looking toward the ministry. With- 
out following the gradual departure 
toward law and medicine, the pres- 
ent situation may be inferred from 
the final summary of 37 representa- 
tive colleges. For this group it ap- 
pears that teaching is now the dom- 
inant profession of their graduates, 
taking 25 per cent.; business claims 
20 per cent.; law, which took one- 
third of all the graduates at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, 
now commands only 15 per cent.; 
medicine, with between 6 and 7 per 
cent., seems to be slightly on the 
decline; engineering is slowly going 
up, but still takes only 3 or 4 per 
cent.; while the ministry, with its 
present 5 or 6 per cent. of the total, 
has reached the lowest mark for that 
profession in the two and a half 
centuries of American, college his- 
tory. 

By reason of the multiplication of 
public careers, new professions are 
gradually assuming form, and their 
preparation becoming more and more 
differentiated from the main course 
of liberal education. The demands 
of pedagogy and of library adminis- 
tration, of commercial affairs, and 
social service have already given rise 
to special schools or departments 
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which are practically professional in 
requirements and standards. The 
recent equipment of the McGowan 
laboratory of political science, in Co- 
lumbia University, emphasizes the 
dawning notion that municipal, 
state, and national administration 
are weighty services, for which men 
should be prepared by some other 
process than that of experience in 
manipulating political machinery. 
The organized courses of instruction 
in political science in the leading 
universities offer admirable training 
for public careers, and it is notice- 
able that the professors in these de- 
partments are called more and more 
to serve as experts upon govern- 
ment commissions. 

- Journalism, which has achieved its 
own professional standing, gains dis- 
tinctive recognition in the university 
circle by the endowment of the school 
of journalism at Columbia Univer- 
sity. The cornerstone of the build- 
ing commemorating Mr. Pulitzer’s 
gift was laid with appropriate cere- 
mony in July. (See XXXIII, Jour- 
nalism.) 

Degrees.—The great variety of de- 
grees conferred by universities and 
colleges has been criticized as a 
weakness of the American system; 
but the same usage is found in other 
countries under different names. 
The abuse of scholastic sanctions is 
rapidly diminishing in America. Ex- 
eluding degrees out of course, hon- 
orary degrees and professional de- 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDENT BODY 


grees in law, theology, medicine, den- 
tistry, and pharmacy, the number of 
degrees conferred at the close of the 
scholastic year 1910-11 was 27,319, 
of which men received 18,524 and 
women 8,795. The degree of bache- 
lor of arts led, with 13,101 recip- 
ients (7,101 men, 6,000 women); the 
bachelor of science degree followed 
with 6,542 recipients (5,469 men, 
1,073 women). ‘The list includes 16 
orders of the bachelor’s degree, and 
six engineering degrees of the first 
order; among these civil engineering 
led with 697 graduates, all men. The 
higher degrees included eleven classes 
of the master’s degree, and four or- 
ders of the doctorate. The doctorate 
in philosophy was conferred upon 
450 candidates (403 men, 47 women), 
all of whom passed examinations. 
Only 868 honorary degrees were re- 
ported for the year, of which num- 
ber the D.D. claimed 337 and LL.D. 
237. 

Circles of Influence—From a re- 
cent investigation by Prof. Rudolph 
Tombo, Jr., it appears that the na- 
tional scope of the universities of 
the older states has not been serious- 
ly diminished by the competition of 
the great state universities. The lat- 
ter, with the exception of Michigan 
University, are more local in char- 
acter of the student body than the 
eastern universities, as indicated by 
the following comparison between a 
number of representative universities 
of the two types: 


RESIDENT IN UNIVERSITY STATE 


Eastern Universities 


State Universities 


Per cent. Per cent. 
Columbia 62 (RaliFormiareey acta tee nerve (se aise violets 88 
Cornell..... 55 Illinois... 77 
Harvard..... 50. Michigan. 53 
Pennsylvania 67 Minnesota 94 
Princeton pal IWWHAGOMAIRE Ss Becrenen g's: wie'k'e aisha Oe 75 
0M CT RAR AY NSP CRP nc Vere pina Cyto) 35 
The Massachusetts Institute of | follows: Mount Holyoke, 34 per 
Technology is a close second to Har-|cent.; Vassar, 34; Bryn Mawr, 32; 


vard in its scope, drawing 44 per 
eent. of its students from other 
states or countries; the same pro- 
portion holds also for Lehigh. 

The leading colleges for women in 
the East range very near each other 
in the matter here considered, the 
proportion of their students drawn 
from their respective states being as 


Wellesley, 29; Smith, 24. 

Foreign Students in the United 
States.—An investigation conducted 
by the Bureau of Education gives the 
following interesting facts with re- 
gard to foreign students in institu- 
tions for higher education in the 
United States: Total number of 


foreign students in 1910-11, 4,499, 
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of these, 4,014 were in universities, 
colleges, and technical schools, in- 
eluding professional departments, in 
all, 274 institutions. The remaining 
485 foreign students were distributed 
in 80 independent ' professional 
schools. In the total number, 17 
foreign countries were represented, 
beside Hawaii, which furnished 159 
of the students classed as foreign. 
Canada heads the list with 783 stu- 
dents, followed by China with 523. 
Great Britain furnished 214, and 
Germany 212. The smallest contin- 
gent came from South Africa; France 
is not in the list. 

In this connection interest at- 
taches to the Hindu scholarships es- 
tablished this year at the University 
‘of California by a wealthy Hindu 
resident and intended for students, 
men and women, brought from India 
to study at the university under the 
strict promise to return to their na- 
tive land after graduation. By this 
means the influence which the univer- 
sity has already exerted over the 
Oriental mind promises to be greatly 
extended. é 

The Standardizing Movement.— 
The detailed record of higher edu- 
cation discloses many evidences of 
an increasing regard for definite 
standards as a means of insuring ef- 
ficiency in the institutions them- 
selves, and of facilitating the trans- 
fer of students from one institution 
to another or from one order of 
training to another. 

New York offers the conspicuous 
example of a state in which the work 
of higher education has long been 
regulated by official action. This 
was a function of the Board of Re- 
gents before its consolidation with 
the Department of Education, in 
1904, and since that time the system 
has been vigorously maintained. 
Prescribed minimum conditions must 
be met by all institutions authorized 
to confer degrees, and only accredit- 
ed professional schools find place on 
the register of the regents. The ad- 
mirable operations of this system 
have attracted unusual attention the 
present year by reason of the inter- 
est in the opening of the Education 
Building at Albany. The imposing 
structure, the impressive ceremonies, 
the brilliant and representative as- 


sembly all served to emphasize the 
distinctive features of the system 
which was thus concretely typified. 
State universities are very impor- 
tant agents in the work of regulat- 
ing and unifying standards in their 
respective states. In California this 
purpose is carried out on both the 
administrative and scholastic side by 
including in the state board of edu- 
cation the president and the profes- 
sor of pedagogy of the state univer- 
sity. The state of Iowa, in the re- 
organization of the system of public 
instruction now in progress in ac- 
cordance with the law. of 1909, has 
brought the three state institutions 
of higher education under one ad- 
ministrative body, the state board 
of education. This body is now. en- 
gaged in the effort to consolidate de- 
partments and to regulate admission 
to the three institutions by common 
standards and thus unify the work 
of secondary education. Schools and 
colleges are promoting this same 
movement by their joint associations, 
as are also the great university 
association, namely the Association 
of American Universities, and the 
National Association of State Uni- 
versities. The Carnegie Foundation 
has contributed materially to the de- 
termination of standards. 
Investigations of the Federal Bu- 
reau.—The national government has 
special cause for activity in this di- 
rection, both because of questions re- 
lating to the international equiva- 
lence of degrees and also because of 
responsibilities growing out of the 
appropriations for the land-grant 
colleges. From time to time, also, 
the federal Bureau has been called 
upon by state departments of educa- 
tion to render aid in the attempts 
to reorganize their schemes of higher 
education. It was, therefore, in re- 
sponse to a very real demand that 
the position of specialist in higher 
education was created in the Bureau 
in 1910, and investigations started 
along the lines indicated. 
The endeavor made at the request 
of the deans of graduate schools to 
estimate in a general way the rela- 
tive efficiency of undergraduate 
courses pursued at different centers 
and under widely different condi- 


| tions, as a preparation for the work 
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of graduate .and professional schools, 
has already proved of service to stu- 
dents themselves as well as to the 
professors in the different orders and 
centers of instruction. In a broad 
outline of the scope of this investiga- 
tion Dr. Claxton explains that it re- 
lates to only 10,858 students doing 
graduate work. Of these 8,369, or 
77 per cent., are enrolled in 25 in- 
stitutions, and 539, or 5 per cent., 
in nine other institutions. The re- 
maining 18 per cent. are widely scat- 
tered. Considering numbers, there- 
fore, the investigation pertains to a 
narrow division of the province of 
higher education; but in proportion 
as this division is rightly under- 
stood the general work of the under- 
graduate department will be more 
fully appreciated and the true fune- 
tion of graduate departments accen- 
tuated. The experience gained by 
this tentative examination has yield- 
ed valuable suggestions as to the 
means of conducting more compre- 
hensive investigations, for which re- 
quests have already been received. 
By the terms of an agreement 
made in November, 1910, with the 
National Association of State Uni- 
versities, the specialist of the Bu- 
reau has during the year devoted a 
large part of his time to a study of 
the state-university problem, inspect- 
ing the equipment, organization, and 
work of 16 state universities. Nine 
privately endowed colleges and uni- 
versities, in every case by their own 
request, have been similarly exam- 
ined. The state of Oregon, through 
its department of public instruction, 
in accordance with an act of the 
legislature in 1911, asked and re- 
ceived the services of the specialist 
in standardizing the colleges and uni- 
versities of that state. The state of 
Virginia, after a similar investiga- 
tion at the request of the Virginia 
Education Commission, received a de- 
tailed report upon the five institu- 


_ tions of higher education which draw 


support from that commonwealth. 
Liberal Tendencies.—In the prov- 
ince of higher education the tend- 
ency to curb excessive liberty has 
been aceompanied by a broader con- 
ception of the social mission of col- 
leges and universities and by new 
emphasis upon the philosophic spir- 


{tern Reserve University, 


]it. The former tendency is manifest 


in the provision of special courses 
of training for settlement work, for 
vocational directors, for welfare sec- 
retaries, and by varied and ever-in- 
creasing modes of university exten- 
sion. 

The call for funds, the plans of re- 
organization and, extension which 
mark the year’s record of individual 
institutions are the signs of this 
process of expansion and internal 
multiplicity. A few instances must 
suffice to illustrate these activities. 

The large plans which Chancellor 
Brown has formed for the New York 
University are foreshadowed by his 
request for $4,750,000 for the needs 
of the present year, and his estimate 
that in the next 12 years $24,000,- 
000 will be required for the work. 
The purpose to raise the university 
School of Commerce to the highest 
rank and enlarge its scope is indi- 
cated by the appointment of Dr. J. 
W. Jenks of Cornell University as 
professor of government and public 
administration. 

In the scheme of reorganization 
adopted by the University of Penn- 
sylvania, the Wharton School of Fi- 
nance, it is reported, will have in- 
dependent organization, and the 
Towne Scientific School will take 
charge of all the technical courses of 
the university. 

Endowments.—The following in- 
stitutions have each secured an en- 
dowment of $1,000,000 during the 
year: Brown University, Providence, 
R. I. (Pembroke College, the annex 
to Brown, has profited by the effort 
to the extent of $200,000) ; Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn.; Wes- 
Cleveland, 
Ohio (main object of endowment, 
the medical school); Trinity College, 
Durham, North Carolina. The Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology 
received from a donor’ whose name is 
not made public the princely gift of 
$2,500,000. The institutions named 
are all situated in states- in which 
higher education exists by virtue of 
private initiative and zeal for the 
cause. The West is the region of 
state universities, a number of which 
have been equally fortunate by the 
ready response of legislation to their 
appeals for larger appropriations. 
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Johns Hopkins will devote $600,-|tives of sister institutions, and from 


000 granted by the state to the erec- 
tion of a new laboratory for the 
School of Science; for its equipment 
an annual appropriation of $50,000 
is provided. 

Notable Celebrations: Princeton.— 
The 14 months’ interregnum at 
Princeton University, which followed 
the resignation of President Wood- 
row Wilson, was terminated in Jan- 
uary of the present year by the ‘elec- 
tion of John Grier Hibben, Ph. D., 
LL. D., as his successor. Dr. Hib- 
ben was inaugurated May 11, with 
impressive ceremony, to which na- 
tional dignity was imparted by the 
presence of the Chief. Justice and the 
President of the United States. The 
great feature of the scholastic exer- 
cises was the inaugural address by 
President Hibben, whose theme, “The 
Philosophy of Education,” called 
forth the declaration of a confident 
belief “in the existence of a body 
of universal truths, independent of 
age and race, which vitally concern 
the ultimate values of life and which 
determine the possibilities of human 
development.” The custom of con- 
ferring honorary degrees was fol- 
lowed, but with restriction of the 
honor to the Chief Justice and the 
President of the United States. 

Amherst College has been a cen- 
ter of continued interest during the 
year by reason of a forceful experi- 
ment and a great ceremony. In pur- 
suance of the purpose announced last 
year to emphasize the classics in its 
reorganized curriculum (see AMERI- 
cAN Yurar Book, 1911, p. 820), the 
college brought to its service the 
present year Dr. Gilbert Murray of 
Oxford University, the foremost 
Greek scholar of the English-speaking 
world. The classes which Dr. Mur- 
ray conducted and his public lec- 
tures on the Greek drama proved of 
absorbing interest and gave enor- 
mous impetus to the “Amherst plan.” 

The resignation of President 
George Harris brought to a close a 
most successful administration, and 
the climax of interest was reached 
at the inauguration of the new presi- 
dent, Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn, for- 
merly dean of Brown University. 
The ceremony, which took place Oct. 
16, drew from eminent representa- 


the president-elect, hearty indorse- 
ment of the purpose to which Amherst 
is committed. The high conception 
of the college mission with which 
the new era opens was summed 
up in the closing sentences of the 
president’s address. The student, he 
said, “must understand and _ the 
friends of the college must under- 
stand that knowledge is the guide 
of life, that the college intends to 
give, not the specialized information 
of the trade or professional school, 
but the unified interpretation of the 
world which is insight.” 

Mount Holyoke.—The celebration 
of the 75th anniversary of the found- 
ing of Mt. Holyoke, Oct. 8-10, was 
one of the most inspiring ceremonies 
that has ever taken place in this 
country. A thousand graduates and 
more than a hundred representatives 
of learned institutions, including 12 
foreign delegates, were in the assem- 
bly. A particularly interesting epi- 
sode of the ceremonies was the an- 
nouncement of the complete success 
of the endeavor to raise half a mil- 
lion dollars for the endowment. Fol- 
lowing time-honored custom, honor- 
ary degrees were conferred upon sev- 
eral persons distinguished by their 
service to the cause of education or 
to the public. Among the number 
was Miss Julia C. Lathrop, the re- 
cently appointed chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. 

Michigan University also celebrat- 
ed this year its 75th anniversary, 
drawing together for that occasion 
a distinguished company of its alum- 
ni from high places in the Govern- 
ment service, in education, and in 
business and professional life. The 
history of this institution, as_re- 
hearsed by its loyal sons, epitomizes 
that of higher education in this coun- 
try for the last 50 years, which has 
received impulse and direction from 
this vigorous center. 

New York State Education Build- 
ing—Reference has already been 
made to the dedication of the New 
York State Education Building, the 
first of its kind in the United States 
and one of the noblest structures ever 
erected to the service of the ideal in- 
terests of the people. The dedica- 
tory ceremony, which took place Oct. 
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16-18, was notable for the represen- 
tative character of the assembled 
company. The occasion gave empha- 
sis to the inherent unity of educa- 
tional processes, symbolized by this 
unique structure and by the system 
to which it pertains. (See also 
Libraries, infra.) g 

Rice Institute—The opening of 
the Rice Institute at Houston, 
Texas, is the most significant event 
of the year as regards higher edu- 
cation. By the princely endowment 
of $10,000,000 it has secured to the 
state and to the entire Southwest 
opportunities for the intellectual de- 
velopment of the people and for sci- 
entific research which in the older 
states have been the outcome of long 
effort and much sacrifice. The care- 
fully matured plan of operation de- 
veloped under the direction of the 
appointed president, Edgar Odell 
Lovett, Ph. D., LL. D., places the 
new foundation in the group of in- 
stitutions that are essentially na- 
tional in scope, while through the 
independence which private endow- 
ments insure, it will naturally be- 
come the center of inspiring influence 
for the state universities of the de- 
veloping Southwest. 

The dedicatory exercises, which 
took place Oct. 10-12, were on a scale 
commensurate with the high pur- 
poses and large resources of the new 
foundation. Their chief distinction 
was the presence of a company of 
illustrious savants, fittingly termed 
by President Lovett “the twelve 
prophets of the fundamental sci- 
ences.” The group included Prof. 
Wilhelm Ostwald of Leipzic, Prof. 
Vito Volterra of Rome, and Prof. 
Rafael Altamira y Crevea of Ma- 
drid. The historic traditions of the 
southwestern part of this continent 
were revived by Dr. Crevea, who 
found unique’ illustrations of the 
theme of his lecture on the “General 
Ideas in the History of Human Prog- 
ress” in the Spanish backgrounds of 


' American civilization. 


Changes of Personnel.—The fol- 
lowing changes of personnel in ad- 
dition to those already referred to 
are noteworthy: 

Stratton D. Brooks, A. M., M. Pd., 
resigned as superintendent of public 
schools, Boston, Mass., to accept the 
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presidency of the University of Okla- 
homa; he was inaugurated with im- 
Mr. 


pressive ceremony Oct. 21. 
Brooks is succeeded at Boston by 
Frank B. Dyer, who in his nine 


years’ service at Cincinnati solved 
for that city the problem of voca- 
tional training. 

Edwin B. Craig, LL. D., member of 
the board of Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, has 
accepted the presidency of the Uni- 
versity of Montana. 

Rev. Alpheus J. Donlon, S. J., was 
appointed to succeed Rev. Joseph 
Himmel, 8. J. (deceased), as presi- 
dent of Georgetown University, D. C. 

C. A. Dunway, Ph. D., resigned the 
presidency of the University of Mon- 
tana to accept the same position in 
the University of Wyoming. 

Edward T. Fairchild, D. Pd., state 
superintendent of public instruction, 
Kansas, and president-elect of the 
National Education Association, has 
accepted the presidency of the New 
Hampshire College of Agriculture. 

Rev. C. R. Jenkins, D. D., has been 
appointed president of Wesleyan Fe- 
male College, Macon, Ga., one of the 
oldest and most successful colleges 
for women in the country. 

Ezra Squier Little, D. D., was in- 
augurated, Oct. 24, president of. 
Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, 
N. J., the oldest Methodist seminary 
of its class in this country. 

Rev. Stephen M. Newman, D. D., 
was appointed president of Howard 
University, Washington, D. C., suce- 
ceeding Rev. William P. Thirkield, 
LL. D., who has been elected bishop 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
see of New Orleans. Dr. Newman 
was formerly pastor of the First 
Congregational Church, Washington, 
and later president of Keemar Col- 
lege for Women, Ripon, Wis. 

Raymond A. Pearson, LL. D., noted 
expert in dairy science, has accepted 
the presidency of Iowa State Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 

Tra Remsen, LL. D., after a force- 
ful administration of 11 years, has 
resigned the presidency of Johns 
Hopkins University, his resignation 
to take effect when the position shall 
be filled. 

Robert Sharp, Ph. D., distinguished 
scholar and author, dean of the grad- 
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uate department of Tulane Univer- 
sity, has been appointed president of 
that institution. 

Higher Education for Women.— 
Higher education for women is pro- 
vided in coeducational colleges and in 
colleges exclusively for women. In 
1911 the former reported 42,280 
women in the undergraduate depart- 
ments, which was 36 per cent. of 
their entire enrollment. The 97 sep- 
arate colleges for women enrolled 18,- 
985 students. In graduate depart- 
ments, which are chiefly in the co- 
educational universities, there were 
3,281 resident women students, and 
in the -professional departments, 
1,389. The women greatly exceeded 
the men in the courses of instruction 
in education, music, and art, and 


they monopolized the courses in 
household economy. .The record of 
scholastic degrees indicates quite 


clearly 
women 
course. 


the prevailing interests of 
who complete a full college 
In the past year the A. B. 
degree was conferred upon 6,000 
women graduates, the B.S. upon 1,- 
073; 464 received the Ph. B., and 
130 B. Ped. Of second degrees the 
A. M. led with 568 candidates; the 
remaining degrees, both of the first 
and the second order, were widely 
distributed. 

Much interest has been excited by 
statistics published in the journal of 
the American Medical Association, 
showing a decline in the number of 
women entering the medical profes- 
sion. The total for 1911 was 679, 
242 less than the corresponding num- 
ber in 1908. The explanation is 
probably found in the imerease in 
the number of careers open to women. 

Agricultural Education—The year 
has been marked by the jubilee cele- 
bration of the passage of the Mor- 
rill land-grant act of 1861, which 
founded a new order of teaching in- 
stitutions and started a movement 
whose full significance is just dawn- 
ing upon the country. The jubilee 
was specially observed at the Univer- 
sity of Maine, which at the same 
time celebrated the fifteenth anni- 
versary of its transition from the 
college to the university plane. This 
double ceremony illustrates in a 
striking manner the expansion of the 
land-grant colleges during the half 


century. It has been necessary for 
them to round out specialized train- 
ing by larger intellectual discipline 
and, at the same time, to meet the 
needs of agricultural science by elab- 
orate and expensive equipments. The 
same causes have brought about a 
demand for intermediate schools 
which shall preserve the connection 
originally formed between the com- 
mon schools and the land-grant col- 
leges. Hence the rapid increase in 
the number and variety of agencies 
for agricultural education. (See 
also XIX, Agriculture.) 

The Massachusetts agricultural 
college in 1907 established the first 
professorship in agricultural peda- 
gogy; at present fully two-thirds of 
the colleges of this class make some 
provision for training teachers and 
supervisors. The need of such pro- 
vision is urgent, for, under the spur 
given to the subject by recent state 
laws, fully 2,000 high schools include 
agriculture in the courses of study, 
while at the same time the dearth 
of properly trained teachers prevents 
effective instruction. 

The total number of instructors, 
including professors, assistants, ex- 
tension workers, and experiment sta- 
tion investigators, employed in all 
departments of the land-grant eol- 
leges during the year ending June 
30, 1911, was 6,902, of which number 
925 were women. This total includes 
467 instructors in the 16 separate 
institutions for colored students. 
Omitting these, of the 6,435 remain- 
ing, 3,649 were employed in the col- 
leges of agriculture and mechanic 
arts and in the experiment stations. 

The following table shows the dis- 
tribution of students among the dif- 
ferent courses of instruction: 


Courses 


Agriculture 
Domestic science 
Mechanic arts............ 
Short and special courses. = 
Alf- departments.) <cs20 tac case Ps eisa 


Of the total students 8,135 were 
in the 16 institutions for colored 
people, and of this number 6,463 
were in preparatory departments. 

The total income of the colleges, 
excluding appropriations for experi- 
ment stations, farmers’ institutes, 
and extension work where these 
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items are separately reported, was 
$20,579,559. The separate amounts 
referred to add to the foregoing 
$369,389. For experiment stations 
the colleges received from the states 
$776,563, and from the federal Gov- 
ernment $1,361,913. This gives for 
all purposes a total for the year of 
$23,087,424. Of this amount 20 per 
cent. was received from the federal 
Government and 52 per cent. from 
the states. Excluding the experi- 
ment station funds and the extension 


work and farmers’ institute funds, 
16 per cent. was supplied by the fed- 
eral Government and 55 per cent. by 
the states. 

Professional Education.—Prepara- 
tion for the three professions, long 
classed as liberal, is the work of uni- 
versity departments and independent 
schools. The principal facts with 
reference to the provision for pro- 
fessional education are set forth in 
the following summary of the latest 
reports: 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF STATISTICS OF PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS, 1910-1911 


Increase 
° (+) or 
t decrease | Gradu- | Students 
Crass Schools: | Instruc- | Students | (—) as | atedin | having a 
tors compared| 1911 degree 
wit. 
1909-10 
ALNOOLO SY tel siaierais hws einictal er = 193 1,495 10,834 — 178 1,877 3,266 
aie tech a lalnrees Ee Mik ca hten ais 116 1,570 19,615 + 48 3,901 4,180 
Modromers eatenice ce stn se 122 7,598, 19,146 | —2,248 4,028 2,044 
Dentistry 55 1,574 6,961 + 522 1,764 122 
Pharmacy 77 847 6,131 — 95 1,743 84 
Veterinary medicine......... 21 408 2,571 — 146 706 18 
1Including professional departments of universities. 
Value of 
grounds Endow- Benefac- Total Volumes in 
Crass and ment tions 2 income? | libraries? 
buildings 2 funds? 
Theology . - {$21,419,790 |$35,313,101 | $1,552,964 | $3,399,286 | 1,304,059 
aw. . a ,881,350 1,959,969 76,776 1,178,069 840,208 
Medicine .| 19,723,032 | 7,985,325 930,251 | 2,183,128 358,593 
ON ABOLY, acca can sisi eisverwie.e HAT AU BAS Ne canta ein digie, sve, 10,671 699,204 31,363 
PUIG OY Shas sieshe cleccciens ace BOTO228" eee Ses sis s 14,796 441,311 75,470 
Veterinary medicine......... OLD: GSG) 2 hors.t ear eral eden Ah iano 383,236 13,692 


2So far as reported; in many cases the property and financial reports of the professional 
schools are not separable from those of the universities, 


In addition to the strictly profes- 
sional, there are 1,118 schools for the 
training of nurses, having a total of 
29,762 students; of this number, 7,709 
graduated during the year. (See also 
IX, Legal Education; XXIII, Dngi- 
neering Hducation; and XXX, Medi- 
cal Education.) 

Correspondence Schools.—Corre- 
spondence study courses are conduct- 
ed by independent schools and uni- 
versity departments. Of the former 
the most widely known are the In- 


- ternational Correspondence Schools, 


of Seranton, Pa., which number 24, 
offering 230 courses, and report an 
annual registration exceeding 1 1-3 
million students. On an average 
100,000 scholarships are annually 
taken out in this organization. 
Chicago is the seat of two strong 


institutions of this class, the Chi- 
cago Correspondence Schools and the 
American School of Correspondence; 
the latter is particularly distin- 
guished by the excellence of its text 
books on technological subjects. 

The example set by the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad of establishing schools 
of instruction pertaining strictly to 
railroad work, not excluding the 
branches of a general education, has 
been followed by several other rail- 
road companies, The” Utica School 
of Railroad Signaling, the only one 
devoted to that important branch, is 
in charge of an advisory board rep- 
resenting numerous railroads. 

The number of universities offer- 
ing systematic courses of instruction 
by correspondence steadily increases. 
Chicago University, the first of our 
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higher institutions to enter into this 
field, has closed its most successful 
year, having had 3,031 students at 
work under 129 different instructors 
in 340 courses. Only students are 
counted who were active during 1911- 
1912. 

The University of Wisconsin main- 


tains a forceful correspondence de- 
partment comprising five courses of 
instruction carefully adapted to the 
wants of different classes of adults. 
The enrollment in these courses dur- 
ing the year reached a total of 5,936, 
of whom 479 were in the course for 
the training of teachers. 


AGENCIES OF PROMOTION 


The General Education Board was 
founded by John D. Rockefeller in 
1907 for the administration of the 
funds appropriated by him for the 
endowment of education. The prin- 
cipal fund amounts in round num- 
bers to $30,900,000, and the reserve 
fund to $1,300,000, the net income 
from the total exceeding $5,600,000. 

The appropriations announced at 
the spring meeting of the board 
amounted to nearly $1,000,000, of 
which $450,000 was conditionally 
pledged to four colleges, the largest 
single donation to this group being 
$200,000 to the University of Roch- 
ester, New York. The Board appro- 
priated $250,000 for the endowment 
of the Seaman A. Knapp demonstra- 
tion farm to serve as an adjunct of 
the George Peabody College for 
Teachers. The site for the farm has 
been selected and by a concerted ef- 
fort on the part of educators in the 
South a fund is being raised to pur- 
chase the property and necessary 
equipment. 

At the annual meeting of the 
Board, held in October, over half a 
million dollars additional appropria- 
tions were announced. This sum in- 
cluded $445,000 voted to educational 
institutions; for the first time in the 
history of the enterprise aid was ex- 
tended for agricultural demonstra- 
tion work in northern states, $8,000 
being assigned for this purpose, to 
be used in four counties in Maine, 
under the direction of the State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, and $1,500 for 
a similar experiment in St. Law- 
rence County, N. Y. 

The Rockefeller Foundation—Hon. 
Andrew J. Peters of Massachusetts 
has secured from the House Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary a unanimous re- 
port on his amended bill to ineorpo- 
rate the Rockefeller Foundation. 
The proposed corporation is designed 


to promote the well-being of the en- 
tire people, by efforts for the preven- 
tion and the relief of suffering, and 
for the promotion of all forms of 
human progress. The amount of the 
property of the cotporation is lim- 
ited to $100,000,000 exclusive of in- 
creases in value. If the bill becomes 
law, presumably the General Educa- 
tion Board and the Sanitary Commis- 
sion, supported by Rockefeller funds, 
will come under the management of 
the new body. 

The Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching—The 
sixth annual report of the president 
and treasurer of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation issued during the current 
year brings the record of its work 
to Sept. 30, 1911. The endowment 
amounted at that time to $12,123,- 
000, comprising Mr. Carnegie’s orig- 
inal gift of $10,000,000 in 1905, an 
accumulation from income of $1,- 
123,000, sand $1,000,000 received in 
1911 as the first installment of the 
additional gift of $5,000,000 made in 
1908. From the income of $590,000, 
the sum of $526,000 was expended in 
retiring allowances and _ pensions, 
$36,000 in general administration, 
and $16,000 in publications. Thirty- 
one retiring allowances and 17 wid- 
ows’ pensions were granted during 
the year, increasing the number in 
force to 373, the average annual pay- 
ment being $1,631, and the total dis- 
tribution to date $1,746,000. The 
list of accredited institutions now in- 
cludes 72 universities, colleges, and 
schools of technology, the University 
of Virginia having been added dur- 
ing the year. 

The exchange of teachers conduct- 
ed through the Foundation sent nine 
American teachers to Prussia during 
the year and received seven Prussian 
teachers in the United States, in 
both instances with gratifying re- 
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sults. The Foundation has recently 
published its second bulletin on med- 
ical education (see XXX, Medical 
Education). ; 

The George Peabody Fund.—In ac- 
cordance with the decision of the 
trustees of the Peabody Fund, an- 
nounced at their last annual meet- 
ing in 1911 the final distribution of 
the fund has been effected. To the 
state universities of each of ten 
southern states, $40,000 was assigned 
to be applied to their departments 
for the training of teachers. The re- 
mainder was given as an additional 
endowment to the George Peabody 
College for Teachers. In addition to 
an endowment of $2,500,000 from the 
trust fund, this institution receives 
$1,000,000 in money and land from 
the city, state, and county, and $1,- 
000,000 raised by subscription. The 
college will be removed to its new 
site adjoining Vanderbilt University, 
and in its expanded form will be 
opened for students in the fall of 
1913. 

The Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace.—The latest: addi- 
tién to endowments for education, 
including in the term the highest 
ethical development of the people, is 
the gift of $10,000,000 by Mr. Car- 
negie for the promotion of interna- 
tional peace (see also III, Interna- 
tional Peace and Arbitration). The 
work is organized in three main di- 
visions, namely, division of inter- 
course and education, under the di- 
rection of President Butler of Co- 
lumbia University; division of inter- 
national law, under Dr. James Brown 


Scott; and division of economics and 
history, under the direction of Prof. 
John Bates Clark. The work of the 
third division was mapped out at a 
conference held at Berne in August, 
1911, in which 22 of the leading econ- 
omists and publicists of the world 
participated. The second division is 
arranging plans for a summer school 
of international law, to be held in 
the Peace Palace at The Hague in 
the summer of 1913. Among .the 
measures adopted by the division of 
propaganda are international visits 
of representative men, similar to 
those of Count Apponyi and of 
Baron d’Estournelles de Constant to 
this country, and the world tour of 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, recently com- 
pleted. This division is also con- 
cerned in promoting closer relations 
between the United States and the 
other American republics by estab- 
lishing an exchange of professors. 

The president of the executive 
committee of the organization is 
Hon. Elihu Root; the main office is 
at Washington, and a European of- 
fice has been established at Paris. 
The budget adopted by the trustees 
at their meeting Dec. 14, 1911, au- 
thorizes an expenditure of $487,270 
in the current fiscal year. 

The Russell Sage Foundation, with 
an endowment of $10,000,000, has 
continued the investigation of the 
causes of poverty and misery with 
special reference to the means of © 
preserving the health of children and 
promoting sanitary housing for the 
poor. (See also XVIII, Prevention, 
Correction, and Charity.) 


ASSOCIATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


National Education Association.—. 
The fifteenth annual meeting of the 
National Education Association was 
held in Chicago July 6-12, at which 
time it registered an active member- 
ship of 2,500 and associates to the 
number of 9,000. Unusual popular 
interest had been excited in the 
meeting and the audiences at most 
of the sessions far outnumbered the 
members. Sensational incidents such 
as occurred at the two previous 
meetings of the association were not 
wanting. They centered in the elec- 
tion of the president, and are of 


more than passing interest because, 
when the turmoil has passed, it will 
be found that these scenes were mere- 
ly incidental to a radical change in 
the character and scope of the As- 
sociation. The ultimate election of 
Edwin T. Fairchild, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, Kan- 
sas, as president has cleared the at- 
mosphere. Mr. Fairchild is progres- 
sive and judicial, and under his ad- 
ministration the Association bids 
fair to regain its bearings. Mean- 
while the rapid development of the 
country and the growing complexity 
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of educational interests preclude the 
continued predominance of a single 
body like the National Education 
Association. The great and perma- 
nent value of the work accomplished 
by the section meetings of the As- 
sociation seems to foreshadow its fu- 
ture rdle as a center for intensive 
discussion and exchange of experi- 
ences on strictly scholastic matters. 
The income of the permanent fund 
of the Association, amounting to 
nearly $190,000, if judiciously ap- 
plied, would yield large returns from 
investigations comparable to that of 
the Committee of Ten. The report 
of this body set a new standard for 
secondary education in this country, 
and had marked effect abroad. 

The topics of special moment pre- 
sented before the general meetings 
of the Association in Chicago were 
the needs of rural schools, the part 
of public schools in the international 
peace campaign, and the establish- 
ment of a national university. The 
last measure was advocated by the 
presidents of four universities, Dr. 
James of Illinois, Dr. Van Hise of 
Wisconsin, Dr. Baker of Colorado, 
and Dr. Thompson of the University 
of Ohio. All three agreed in the 
support of a plan for a research uni- 
versity with an administrative office 
at Washington, as embodied in bills 
introduced in Congress. 

American Association for the Ad- 
“ vancement of Science——The educa- 
tional section of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement pf 
Science is chiefly concerned in the 
application of scientific methods to 
educational problems, and in this 
limited field is promoting economy in 
accounts and exactness. in school rec- 
ords and also working toward prac- 
tical tests of efficiency in educational 
processes. At the annual meeting 
held in Washington the causes and 
measures of retardation were the 
chief subjects of discussion. 

The Fifteenth Annual Conference 
for Education in the South was held 
in Nashville in April and in numbers 
and enthusiasm reached the high- 
water mark of the series. The great 
change that has taken place in the 
South during the past half decade 
is illustrated by the subjects that 
were uppermost in the conference. 


XVI, Industrial Education). 


Compulsory education and the educa- 
tion of the negro, which a few years 
ago could scarcely be touched, were 
discussed with the greatest freedom. 

The general meetings of the Con- 
ference excite and maintain enthu- 
siasm for the cause, and develop pub- 
lic opinion for its support; but more 
and more its practical work is man- 
aged through the section meetings. 
Among the many features brought 
out in the section meetings it is dif- 
ficult to particularize. Special men- 
tion should be made, however, of the 
work of the supervisors of rural 
schools, appointed by the Conference 
but attached to the state offices of 
education. The supervisory plan is 
one of recent adoption, and is itself 
proof of high constructive leadership. 

The General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs is educational in the 
broadest sense, and hence its depart- 
ment of education gives the key to 
its chief purpose and activities. At 
the biennial meeting held in 1910 a 
definite plan of educational work was 
outlined, and the reports received at 
the biennial held at San Francisco, 
in June, 1912, showed that almost 
every club in the Federation had sys- 
tematically pursued some one line of 
effort laid down at that time. 
School sanitation and moral train- 
ing in the public schools have been 
the preferred interests of club ef- 
fort. The School Improvement 
Leagues, which are among the fed- 
erated societies, have accomplished 
marvelous results in the South in se- 
curing new school buildings and in 
exciting legislative action in behalf 
of the schools. A special feature of 
the biennial meeting was the confer- 
ence on vocational education (see 
This 
work appeals to thoughtful women 
as it opens the way for a national 
treatment of the problem of women 
in industry. 

National Association for the Study 
of Exceptional Children.—The third 
annual conference of the National 
Association for the Study of Excep- 
tional Children was held in New 
York City, Oct. 30-31, Commissioner 
Claxton presiding. The subject was 
considered in its broadest sense, in- 
cluding children both above and be- 
low the normal. 
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LIBRARIES 


James I, WYER 


Buildings—During the year 1912 
five important new library buildings 
liave been dedicated, representing 
four distinct types of libraries, the 
college, large public, small public, 
and state. 

On January 6 the St. Louis Pub- 
lie Library dedicated a building cost- 
ing $1,500,000, of which sum Andrew 
Carnegie furnished $500,000, and 
$1,000,000 was taken from funds of 
the library. The new structure 
provides an ample and handsome cen- 
tral administrative building, with 
sufficient storage to serve a central 
reference and circulating library and 
to care for books not distributed to 
the branches. An unusual architec- 
tural feature is the construction of 
a fifth pavilion in the center of the 
court around which the building is 
constructed. Access from the upper 
floors of this pavilion to the outer 
parallelogram is by means of 
bridges. Light and air seem not to 
be seriously curtailed, while central- 
ized administration is vastly helped. 
» Accommodations and conveniences 
for members of the staff are unusu- 
ally numerous and excellent. (See 
Library Journal, Feb., 1912.) 

On Jan. 10 the Springfield Public 
Library dedicated a building provid- 
ed by Mr. Carnegie and the citizens 
of Springfield at a cost of $355,000. 
While this expenditure does not rank 
it with the greater public library 
buildings in Chicago, Boston, New 
York, and St. Louis, the result is a 
building notable for the extreme care 
with which it has been planned for 
the specific combined purposes of li- 
brary and museum, and for the mi- 
nute attention to detail in construc- 
tion. Rice Hall, the reference room, 
86 ft. square, dominates the building, 
and is a most interesting example of 
central supervision with radial book 
cases in a room of this size. (See 
Library Journal, February, 1912.) 

On March 23 the Doe Library 
(cost $880,000) was dedicated to the 
use of the University of California. 
_ The increase in number of university 


students in this country has been, 
and still is, so rapid that all college 
libraries built within 25 years have 
soon been far outgrown and there is 
now not one of the larger colleges or 
universities in the country which has 
wholly adequate library facilities. It 
is fortunate that this new California 
building is but one wing of the 
structure originally planned, for its 
accommodations for readers are al- 
ready overtaxed. 

On June 12 was dedicated the Har- 
per Memorial Library of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, erected at a cost of 
about $800,000. As plans for this 
building were in the making for 
nearly ten years, and as they have 
probably been considered by more 
professors and librarians than the 
plans of any other college library 
ever built, it should embody an ideal 
library equipment for a university 
constituency. A study of the build- 
ing, however, and current report of 
it do not justify this expectation, 
and seem to support the contention 
that in the planning and building, as , 
well as in the administration of a 
university library, a good architect 
and a competent librarian can do 
better than when the entire faculty 
are called into consultation. 

On Oct. 17 was dedicated the New 
York State Education building: (cost 
$4,000,000), which provides a home 
for the New York State Library with 
its attendant activities, the Library 
School, and the Division of Educa- 
tional Extension. The library quar- 
ters provide shelf room for nearly 
3,000,000 volumes. The library as 
organized and installed in this build- 
ing will consist of a great general 
reading room surrounded by four 
reading rooms and three large al- 
coves, devoted to the special libra- 
ries on law, medicine, documents, pe- 
riodicals, technology, education, his- 
tory. Features of the construction 
are the utilization of what would or- 
dinarily be corridor space as book 
stacks between reading rooms, and 
the frank use of artificial light for 
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all book stacks and storage, reserving 
natural light everywhere for readers 
and staff. (See Library Journal, 
October, 1912, and Education, swpra.) 

Meetings.—Important library meet- 
ings during the year were those of 
the American Library Association 
at Ottawa, Canada, June 26-July 3 
(attendance 704), which this year 
took on somewhat the character of 
an international gathering and drew 
special attention to library progress 
in Canada, especially in the Prov- 
ince of Ontario; the New York State 
Library Association at Niagara 
Falls the week of Sept. 23, the larg- 
est meeting ever held by this body 
(attendance 322), perhaps the larg- 
est state conference every held in the 
country; the tri-state meeting at At- 
lantic City in March, always a nota- 
ble gathering, this year attracting 
delegates from 12 states. The Amer- 
ican Library Association elected as 
officers for the year 1912-13: Henry 
E. Legler, librarian Chicago Public 
Library; first vice-president, Edwin 
H. Anderson, assistant director, New 
York Public Library; second vice- 
president, Miss Mary F. Isom, li- 
brarian, Library Association, Port- 
land, Ore. 

Legislative reference work has been 
much discussed during the year. A 
bill (H. R. 18721) was introduced in 
Congress looking toward the estab- 
lishment of a legislative reference 
bureau in the Library of Congress; 
and on Feb. 26-27 hearings were held 
by the House Committee on the 
Library, indicating the importance 
which such work has assumed 
in several states and in foreign coun- 
tries. The bill did not become a law. 
Chicago, St. Louis, New York, and 
Oakland, Cal., have during the year 
either established or seriously con- 
sidered such service in connection 
with their public libraries, and the 
extension of this work to all large 
cities seems definitely foreshadowed. 

Hoe Sale.—The sale at auction of 
the four parts of the Robert Hoe 
library, probably the richest and 
most important private library ever 
collected, was completed during the 
year. A total of $1,932,056.60 was 
realized. Such prices are so high 
that they cannot be said to repre- 
sent intrinsic values. Libraries are 


at a distinct disadvantage in bidding 
for such treasures in the face of 
prices which merely measure the em- 
ulation of multimillionaires. 

New Library at Rochester.—Roch- 
ester, N. Y., one of the few remain- 
ing cities of over 200,000 population 
in the country until now without 
facilities for adequate library serv- 
ice, has during the year organized 
a free public library which has al- 
ready begun its service in competent 
hands and under encouraging aus- 
pices. William F. Yust, who, during 
the past eight years, has successfully 
organized and developed a municipal 
library system for Louisville, ee 
has been made librarian. 
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AMERICAN 


JANUARY 


2.—The United States refuses the de- 
mand of five Buropean countries for 
free entry of their wood pulp, print 
paper and paper board. 

3.—Congress reassembles after the 
holiday recess. 

5.—Dr. Rupert Blue is appointed 
Surgeon-General of the Public Health 
and Marine Hospital Service. 

6.—The proclamation of New Mexi- 
co’s statehood is signed by President 
Taft. 

8.—The National Monetary Commis- 
sion files with Congress its final report. 

9.—The Democratic National Com- 
mittee, in session at Washington, de- 
cides to convene the National Conven- 
tion at Baltimore, June 25. 

The building of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, New York, is totally 
destroyed by fire. 

10.—The Kentucky Legislature elects 
Ollie M. James to the United States 
Senate, his term to begin in 1913. 

11.—Robert Bacon, appointed a Fel- 
low of Harvard University, resigns as 
Ambassador to France. 

12.—An extensive strike of textile 
workers is declared in Lawrence, Mass. 

15.—W. C. McDonald is inaugurated 
as the first Governor of the state of 
New Mexico. } 

A decision upholding the Federal Bm- 
ployers’ Liability Act of 1908 is handed 
down by the Supreme Court. 

16.—The United States warns Cuba 
that a continuance of political troubles 
will lead to a third intervention. 

17.—The Mississippi Legislature elects 
James K. Vardaman to the U. S. Sen- 
ate, his term to begin in 1913. 

20.—The candidacy of Senator Albert 
B. Cummins, of Iowa, for the Repub- 
lican presidential nomination is an- 
nounced. 

22.—The Congressional committee ap- 
pointed to investigate the charges 
against Dr. Harvey W. Wiley reports 
entirely in his favor. 


CHRONOLOGY AND NECROLOGY 


CHRONOLOGY 


Cyrus E. Woods is appointed Minis- 
ter to Portugal. 

24.—The House of Representatives, 
by a vote of 148 to 82, passes a Dill 
requiring the President to make public 
the indorsement of candidates for ap- 
pointment to the federal judiciary. 

The United Mine Workers of Ameri- 
ea, in convention at Indianapolis, vote 
to demand an increase of wages for 
both bituminous and anthracite miners. 

25.—Joseph M. Brown is inaugurated 
Governor of Georgia. 

27.—Champ Clark 
candidacy for the 
dential nomination. 

28.—The Secretary of War announces 
a plan of army reform, involving the 
closing of several posts and concentra- 
tion of troops at eight strategic points. 

29.—The House passes the Under- 
wood-Palmer bill for the revision of the 
iron and steel schedule of the Payne 
tariff. 

Clarence Darrow is indicted by the 
Los Angeles Grand Jury on two charges 
of complicity in the attempted bribery 
of jurors in the McNamara case. 

31.—The Senate passes the Borah bill 
creating a Children’s Bureau in the 
Department of Commerce and Labor. 


announces his 
Democratic presi- 


FEBRUARY 


2.—The House of Representatives 
passes the bill appropriating $152,000,- 
000 for pensions. 

The second legislature of the Philip- 
pines comes to an end; Governor 
Forbes issues a call for an extra ses- 
sion. 

Giovanni Bonzano, Rector of the Col- 
lege of the Propaganda of the Faith, is 
appointed Papal Delegate to the United 
States. 

3.—The rules of the House of Rep- 
resentatives are amended to restore 
much of the lost power of the Speaker. 

The United States warns President 
Madero, of Mexico, that American 
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citizens and interests must be pro- 
tected. : 

4.—President Taft suspends an order 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
relating to religious garb of teachers 
in Indian schools which had the effect 
of excluding from them members of re- 
ligious orders. 

5.—Four battalions of United States 
troops are dispatched to the Mexican 
border. 

Charles S. Deneen, Governor of Il- 
linois, announces himself as a candi- 
date for the Republican presidential 
nomination. 

6.—The Federal Grand Jury at In- 
dianapolis returns 54 true bills against 
labor leaders charging complicity in dy- 
namite outrages. 

7.—President Taft nominates as am- 
bassador to France, Myron: T. Herrick, 
of Ohio. 

The Philippine legislature ends its 
extra, session without action on the ap- 
propriation bills. 

9.—United States marines are landed 
in Honduras to protect American prop- 
erty. 

10.—A committee of the Senate, ap- 
pointed to investigate the election of 
Senator Isaac Stephenson, of Wiscon- 
sin, reports that the charges of corrup- 
tion are unproved. 

Representatives of 28 states, includ- 
ing eight governors, in conference at 
Chicago, urge Theodore Roosevelt to 
become a candidate for the Republican 
presidential nomination. 

12.—Woodrow Wilson, Governor of 
New Jersey, at Chicago, formally opens 
his campaign for the Democratic presi- 
dential nomination. 

14.—President Taft signs the procla- 
mation admitting Arizona to statehood. 

Forty-one labor leaders are arrested 
on federal warrants charging complicity 
in dynamite outrages. 

15.—Major-Gen. F. C€. Ainsworth, 
adjutant-general, U. S. A., is removed 
from office by order of President Taft. 

The nomination of Myron T. Herrick 
as ambassador to France is confirmed 
by the Senate. 

16.—At his own request, Major-Gen. 
Ainsworth is placed on the retired list, 
and the charges against him are 
dropped. 

The House of Representatives passes 
the Army Appropriation bill, which pro- 
vides for the abolition of five regiments 
of cavalry and a five-year term of en- 
listment. 

18.—Sefior Ospina, Colombian minis- 
ter to the United States, advises the 
State Department that, in his opinion, 
the proposed visit of Secretary of State 
Knox to Colombia will be inopportune. 

19.—Mahlon Pitney, Chancellor. of 
New Jersey, is nominated to succeed 


the late John M. Harlan as Associate 
Justice of the U. S. Supreme Court. 

20.—President Taft transmits to 
Congress the report and proposed legis- 
lation of the Hmployers’ Liability Com- 
mission. 

21.—A bill revising the chemical 
schedule of the tariff passes the House 
of Representatives. 

22.—One hundred miners lose their 
lives in a fire in a coal mine at Le- 
high, Okla. 

23.—Philander C. Knox, Secretary of 
State, leaves Key West for a visit to 
the Latin American republics bordering 
the Caribbean Sea. 

24.—Additional United States troops 
are sent to El Paso, Texas, for the pro- 
tection of American interests near the 
border. 

25.—Theodore Roosevelt announces 
that he will accept the Republican 
presidential nomination if offered by 
the National Convention. 

27.—Representatives of the anthra- 
cite miners formally present to the op- 
erators a demand for increased wages. 

29.—The Department of State in- 
forms President Madero, of Mexico, 
that the exportation of military sup- 
plies to the insurgents cannot be pro- 
hibited. 


MARCH 
2.—President Taft warns Americans 
in Mexico to observe the neutrality 
laws. 

4.—The House of Representatives 
passes a bill conferring United States 
citizenship on all citizens of Porto 
Rico. 

5.—Anthracite coal operators, in ses- 
sion at New York, refuse the demands 
of the miners. 

7.—The Senate amends and ratifies 
the arbitration treaties with Great 
Britain and France. 

Additional United States troops are 
sent to the Mexican border. 

12.—The House of Representatives 
passes the Agricultural appropriation 
bill. 

A government suit against the Sugar 
Trust is begun at New York. 

13.—The Senate passes a joint reso- 
lution authorizing President Taft to 
forbid the shipment of arms or muni- 
tions of war to American countries in> 
which they may be applied to the pro- 
motion of domestic violence. 

The Senate confirms the nomination 
of Mahlon Pitney to the Supreme Court 
bench. 

14..The House of Representatives 
concurs in the joint resolution increas- 
ing the President’s power to enforce the 
neutrality laws. 
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President Taft forbids the shipment 
of arms into Mexico. 

The strike of textile workers at Law- 
rence, Mass., is ended. 

15.—Dr. Harvey W. Wiley resigns his 
post as Chief of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry in the Department of Agriculture. 

The House passes the Free Sugar bill 
by a vote of 198 to 103. 

16.—The hulk of the battleship Maine 
is towed from Havana harbor to the 
open sea and sunk with impressive 
ceremonies, 

19.—The House of Representatives 
passes the Rivers and Harbors bill 
carrying appropriations of $26,000,000. 

The House of Representatives by a 
vote of 252 to 40, passes the Excise 
Tax bill, imposing a tax on incomes 
of firms and individuals in excess of 
$5,000. 

The North Dakota presidential pref- 
erence primary gives La Follette 28,- 
600 votes; Roosevelt, 19,100; Taft, 
1,500. “i 

21.—The Indiana Democratic Con- 
vention instructs its delegates to the 
National Convention to vote for Gov- 
ernor Thomas R, Marshall for Presi- 
dent. 

22.—W. A. F. Bkengren is appointed 
Minister to the United States from 
Sweden. 

23.—The human remains removed 
from the wreck of the Maine are in- 
terred in the Arlington National Ceme- 
tery. 

Serious floods occur in the Mississip- 
pi below Cairo, Ill. 

24.—The law forbidding the expor- 
tation of munitions of war to Mexico 
is modified to relieve the Mexican Goy- 
ernment from its provisions. 

26.—President Taft transmits to the 
House of Representatives the report of 
the Tariff Board on the cotton schedule. 

The Arizona legislature elects to the 
United States Senate Marcus A. Smith 
(Dem.) and Henry F. Ashurst (Dem.). 

Roosevelt supporters withdraw from 
the Indiana Republican Convention 
controlled by Taft forces, and hold a 
separate convention. j 

The jury in the Government's suit 
against the Chicago meat packers de- 
cides that the Sherman Act was not 
violated. 

27.—The Senate, by a vote of 40 to 
34, exonerates Isaac Stephenson, of 
Wisconsin, of charges of corruption in 
his election. 

The New Mexico legislature elects to 
the United States Senate Albert B. 
Fall-(Rep.) and Thomas B. Catron 
(Rep.). 

Julio Betancourt is appointed Min- 
pies to the United States from Colom- 
ia. 

28.—The House of Representatives 
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passes a bill placing a prohibitive tax 
on white phosphorus matches, 

The Senate committee appointed to 
investigate the election of William 
Lorimer of Illinois decides, by a vote 
of five to three, that no evidence of 
corruption was found. 

29.—The Senate passes the Smoot 
pension bill substituted for the Sher- 
wood House measure. 

The War Department sends 1,000 
rifles to the United States legation in 
Mexico City for the use of Americans 
in Mexico. 

30.—Flood conditions are general 
along the Mississippi, Missouri and 
Ohio Rivers. x 

31.—The jury in the Goyernment’s 
suit against the Sugar Trust fails to 
agree. 

A strike of more than 400,000 coal 
miners in the anthracite and bitumi- 
nous fields begins. 


APRIL 


1.—The House of Representatives, 
by a vote of 189 to 92, passes a Dill 


revising the wool schedule of the 
tariff. 
2.—The House of Representatives 


passes a bill creating a Children’s Bu- 
reau in the Department of Commerce 
and Labor. 

The new members from Arizona and 
New Mexico take their seats in the 
Senate. 

The Republican, presidential prefer- 
ence primary in Wisconsin gives La 
Follette 131,920 votes to Taft’s 47,630; 
the Democratic primary gives 45,500 
votes to Woodrow Wilson and 36,250 
to Champ Clark. 

8.—Newell Sanders (Rep.) is appoint- 
ed to the United States Senate from 
Tennessee for the unexpired term of 
the late Robert L. Taylor. 

9.—The House of Representatives 
passes the Indian appropriation Dill 
providing for the expenditure of $7,- 
500,000. 

The Republican presidential primary 
in Illinois gives Roosevelt a majority 
of 115,000 over Taft; the Democratic 
primaries give Wilson 125,000 majority 
over Clark. 

10.—The New York Republican Con- 
vention urges the delegates at large to 
support Taft in the national conven- 
tion. 

The ten Maine delegates to the Re- 
publican National Convention are 
pledged to Theodore Roosevelt. 

Ira Remsen resigns the presidency of 
Johns Hopkins University. 

11.—Roosevelt supporters withdraw 
from the Michigan Republican Conven- 
tion and elect a contesting delegation 
to the national convention. 
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12.—The Senate passes the Army and 
Diplomatic and Consular appropriation 
bills. 

13.—The Republican presidential pri- 
mary in Pennsylvania gives Roosevelt 
a large majority over Taft. 

14.— Strong warnings are issued to 
the Mexican Government and to the 
revolutionary forces that the lives and 
property of American citizens must be 
respected. : 

17.—The Senate orders an investiga- 
tion of the causes of the Titanic disas- 
ter. 

President Taft nominates Julia La- 
throp to be head of the new Children’s 
Bureau in the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor. 

Secretary Knox reaches Washington 
from his visit to the Central American 
republics. 

The Connecticut Republican Conven- 
tion instructs four delegates at large 
for President Taft. 

The Alabama Democratic Convention 
instructs its delegates to the national 
convention for Oscar W. Underwood. 

18.—The Cunard liner Carpathia ar- 
rives at New York with the 705 sur- 
vivors of the Titanic disaster. 

19.—The Senate passes the Dilling- 
ham Immigration bill establishing a 
literacy test for admission to the Unit- 
ed States. 

A committee of the Senate begins an 
inquiry into the causes of the Titanic 
disaster. 

The Republican presidential primary 
in Oregon gives Roosevelt 25,400 votes, 
La Follette 20,200, and Taft 18,220; 
Woodrow Wilson is the choice in the 
Democratic primary. 

The Republican presidential primary 
in Nebraska gives Roosevelt 35,545 
votes, and about 11,800 each to Taft 
and La Follette: Clark is the choice in 
the Democratic primary. 

20.—The House of Representatives 
passes a bill requiring publicity of con- 
tributions and expenditures in behalf 
of candidates for the offices of presi- 
dent and vice-president. 

23.—The Republican presidential pri- 
mary in New Hampshire gives Taft a 
majority of the delegates to the na- 
tional convention. 

24.—The Rhode Island Republican 
Convention instructs its ten delegates 
to the national convention for Taft. 

The Iowa Republican Convention in- 
structs four delegates at large to the 
national convention for Taft. 

25.—The House of Representatives 
confers additional powers on the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency for 
an investigation of the existence of a 
money trust. 

The Missouri Republican Convention 
instructs its eight delegates at large to 


the national convention for Roosevelt. 

27.—The Committee on Banking and 
Currency of the House of Representa- 
tives begins an investigation into the 
existence of a money trust. 

29.—The Senate orders an inquiry 
into the contributions and expenditures 
in the presidential campaigns of 1904 
and 1908. 

The Government begins a suit under 
the Sherman Act against the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, 

30.—The Republican presidential pri- 
mary in Massachusetts gives Taft a 
small majority over Roosevelt. 

The Democratic presidential primary 


in Florida declares for Oscar W. Un- 
derwood. 
MAY 
1.—The Pennsylvania Republican 
Convention instructs 12 delegates at 


large to the national convention for 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

The Democratic presidential primary 
in Georgia gives Oscar W. Underwood a 
majority of 8,000 over Woodrow Wil- 
son. 

Theodore Roosevelt releases to Presi- 
dent Taft eight instructed delegates at 
large from Massachusetts. 

2.—The House of Representatives 
passes the Post Office Appropriation 
bill, providing for expenditures of 
$260,000,000 and authorizing the es- 
tablishment of an experimental rural 
parcels post. 

4.—The Republican precinet conven- 
tions in Texas give Theodore Roosevelt 
a majority of the delegates to the na- 
tional convention. 

6.—The Senate passes the Hmploy- 
ers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compen- 
sation bill. 

The Republican presidential primary 
in Maryland gives Roosevelt 29,124 
votes and Taft 26,000; Clark is the 
choice in the Democratic primary. 

The Nevada Republican Convention 
instructs its six delegates to the na- 
tional convention for President Taft. 

7.—The Senate accepts the confer- 
ence report on a _ substitute Pension 
bill. 

8.—The Kansas Republican Conven- 
tion instructs its four delegates at 
large to the national convention for 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

9.—The Senate amends and passes 
the Rivers and Harbors Appropriation 
bill, providing for expenditures of $34,- 
000,000. : 

10.—The House of Representatives 
passes the Legislative, Executive and 
Judicial Appropriation bill, which pro- 
vides no funds for the continuance of 
the Commerce Court, 

The House of Representatives ac- 
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cepts the conference report on a substi- 
tute Pension. bill. 

11.—John Grier Hibben is inaugura- 
ted as president of Princeton Univer- 
sity. 

13.—The House of Representatives 
accepts the Senate’s amendments to a 
bill providing for the direct election of 
United States senators. 

The Wyoming Republican Convention 
instructs its six delegates to the na- 
tional convention for President Taft. 

14.—The House of Representatives, 
by a vote of 244 to 31, passes the 
Clayton bill prohibiting the issuing of 
injunctions without notice. 

The Republican presidential primary 
in California gives Roosevelt a major- 
ity of 60,000 over Taft; in the Demo- 
eratic primary Champ Clark defeats 
Woodrow Wilson. 

16.—The Senate amends and passes 
the Agricultural Appropriation bill. 

The Minnesota Republican Conven- 
tion instructs its, 24 delegates to the 
national convention for Theodore Roose- 
velt. 

The West Virginia and Washington 
Republican Conventions instruct their 
delegates at large to the national con- 
vention for Theodore Roosevelt. 

The South Carolina Democratic Con- 
vention indorses Woodrow Wilson. 

The Maryland Democratic Convention 
indorses Champ Clark. 

The Iowa Democratic Convention in- 
structs its 26 delegates to the national 
convention for Champ Clark. 

17.—The Socialist National Conven- 
tion, in session at Indianapolis, nomi- 
nates Hugene V. Debs, of Indiana, for 
President, and Emil Seidel, of Wiscon- 
sin, for Vice-President. 

Alexander Meiklejohn, dean of Brown 
University, is elected president of Am- 
herst College. 

18.—The House of Representatives 
confers additional powers on the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency for 
the investigation of the money trust. 

The Government brings suit under 
the Sherman Act against an alleged 
Coffee Trust. : : 

The anthracite coal miners, in con- 
vention at Wilkes-Barre, vote to accept 
the wage schedule offered by the op- 
erators. 

The battleship Tewas is launched at 
Newport News. 

20.—The Senate committee appointed 
to investigate the election of William 
Lorimer of Illinois reports that the 
charge that it was obtained by corrupt 
methods is not substantiated. 

An agreement is signed at Philadel- 
phia between representatives of anthra- 
eite miners and operators. 

21.—Joseph W. Ransdell (Dem.) and 
Robert F. Broussard (Dem.) are elect- 


ed to the United States Senate from 
Louisiana for the terms beginning 1913 
and 1915, respectively. 

The Republican presidential primary 
in Ohio gives 84 delegates to the na- 
tional convention to Theodore Roose- 
velt by a majority of over 30,000 votes; 
the choice of the Democratic primary 
is Judson Harmon. 

22.—A conference committee of the 
Senate and House of ' Representatives 
on the Army Appropriation bill adopts 
an amendment which makes Major-Gen- 
eral Leonard Wood ineligible as Chief 
of Staff. 

23.—The House of Representatives 
passes the Panama Canal bill, admitting 
American-owned ships free and debar- 
ring vessels owned directly or indirect- 
ly by railroads. 

Two battalions of United States ma- 
rines are sent to Cuba to protect Amer- 
ican interests, 

25.—A squadron of nine United 
States warships is ordered to assemble 
at Key West for service in Cuba. 

27.—President Taft reassures Presi- 
dent Gomez of Cuba as to the possi- 
bility of intervention by the United 
States. 

28.—The House of Representatives 
passed the Naval Appropriation bill, 
providing for expenditures of $119,000,- 
000, but authorizing no new battleships. 

The special committee of the Senate 
appointed to investigate the causes of 
the Vitanic disaster makes its report. 

The Republican presidential primary 
in New Jersey gives Roosevelt a ma- 
jority of 16,000 votes over Taft; the 
choice of the Democratic primary is 
Woodrow Wilson. 

Seven hundred American marines are 
landed at Guantanamo, Cuba, 

30.—The Senate passes the bill re- 
vising the steel schedule of the tariff, 
with an amendment repealing the Ca- 
nadian Reciprocity Act. : 

31.—The Senate, by a vote of 49 to 
11, passes the bill prescribing an eight- 
hour day for labor on all Government 
contracts. 


JUNE 


1.—An American gunboat and a small 
force of marines are dispatched to El 
Cobre, Cuba, for the protection of the 
lives and property of American citi- 
zens. 5 

3.—Three German warships, the bat- 
tleship Moltke and the cruisers Stettin 
and Bremen, under the command of 
Rear-Admiral von Rebeur-Paschwitz, 
are received in Hampton Roads by 
President Taft. 

4.—The Republican presidential pri- 
mary in South Dakota gives 33,600 votes 
to Roosevelt, 17,900 to La Follette, and 
10,100 to Taft. 
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By a vote of 390 to 362, the Ohio 
State Republican Convention indorses 
President Taft and instructs the state’s 
six delegates at large for him. 

6.—The Republican National Com- 
mittee begins its sessions at Chicago; 
Victor Rosewater, of Nebraska, is elect- 
ed chairman. 

7.—The Republican National Commit- 
tee, in session at Chicago, decide the 
eases of 24 contested delegates to the 
national convention in favor of Taft 
supporters. 

The battleships Ohio and Minnesota 
arrive at Guantanamo, Cuba. 

8.—The Republican National Com- 
mittee decide the cases of 48 contest- 
ing delegates from Arkansas, Florida 
and Georgia in favor of President Taft. 

9.—The visiting German warships 
enter New York harbor. ‘ 

10.—The Senate, by a vote of 27 to 
24, adopts the conference report on the 
Army appropriation bill. 

The Republican National Committee 
decide the cases of 12 contested dele- 
gates from Indiana in favor of Presi- 
dent Taft. 

The battleship Rhode Island and the 
eruiser Washington arrive in Havana 
harbor. 

11.—The Republican National Com- 
mittee decide the cases of 17 contested 
delegates from Kentucky in favor of 
President Taft and one in favor of 
Mr. Roosevelt. 

12.—The Senate passes the amend- 
ment to the Legislative, Executive and 
Judicial appropriation bill repealing the 
act creating the Court of Commerce. 

The Republican National Committee 
decide the cases of 20 contesting dele- 
gates from Louisiana, six from Ari- 
zona, six from Michigan, six from 
Mississippi, and two from California, 
in favor of President Taft. 

13.—The House, by a vote of 121 to 
92, accepts the conference report on 
the Army Appropriation bill. 

The Republican National Committee 
decide the cases of 12 contested dele- 
gates from Mississippi and six from 
Missouri in favor of President Taft, 
and of eight from Missouri in favor of 


‘Mr. Roosevelt. 


The U. 8S. Circuit Court at Wilming- 
ton, Del., orders the dissolution of the 
Powder Trust. 

The visit of the German squadron is 


_ ended. 


14.—The Republican National Com- 
mittee decide the cases of six contest- 
ed delegates from Oklahoma and Ten- 
nessee in favor of President Taft. 

15.—The Republican National Com- 
mittee decide the cases of 26 contested 
delegates from Texas, 20 from Virginia, 
14 from Washington, and two from the 
District of Columbia in favor of Presi- 


dent Taft; and of four from Texas and 
two from North Carolina in favor of 
Mr. Roosevelt. 

16.—Wind storms in the Middle 
West cause large loss of life and dam- 
age to property. 

17.—President Taft vetoes the Army 
appropriation bill. ° 

The National Packing Company, the 
“Beef Trust,” informs the Department 
of Justice that it will dissolve by 
Aug, 1. 

18.—The Republican National Con- 
vention begins its sessions in Chicago; 
Senator Elihu Root is elected temporary 
chairman by a vote of 558 to 502. 

19.—The Republican National Con- 
vention votes to refer to the commit- 
tee on credentials Governor Hadley’s 
resolution to substitute 72 contesting 
Roosevelt delegates for Taft delegates 
seated by the National Committee, de- 
feating by a vote of 564 to 510 an 
amendment that none of the 72 men 
whose seats were contested should vote 
either for the election of the Commit- 
tee on Credentials or on the report of 
the Committee. 

20.—The Republican National Con- 
vention meets only to adjourn, to await 
the report of the Committee on Cre- 


dentials. The Committee seats 26 con- 
tested Taft delegates from Florida, 
Alabama, Arkansas, Arizona and 
Georgia. . 


21.—The House of Representatives 
passes the Sundry Civil appropriation 
bill, providing for expenditures of 
$109,577,414. 

The Republican National Convention 
approves reports of the Committee on 
Credentials; the Committee has seated 
207 contested Taft delegates and 15 
Roosevelt delegates. 

22.—William Howard Taft is re- 
nominated for President by the Repub- 
lican National Convention by a vote of 
561; James Schoolcraft Sherman for 
Vice-President by a vote of 597; a 
platform is adopted by a vote of 666. 

Theodore Roosevelt is informally 
nominated for President at Chicago by 
a rump convention of Roosevelt dele- 
gates to the Republican National Con- 
vention. 

23.—Thirty-nine persons are drowned 
in the Niagara River, following the col- 
lapse of a pier at a recreation park 
near Buffalo. 

An outbreak of bubonic plague in 
Porto Rico is reported. 

24.—The Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia reaffirms sentence of 
imprisonment on Samuel Gompers, John 
Mitchell, and Frank Morrison for con- 
tempt of court. 

25.—The Democratic National Con- 
vention begins its sessions in Balti- 
more; Alton B. Parker is elected tem- 
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porary chairman over William J. 
Bryan by a vote of 579 to 510. 

26.—Frederick W. Lehmann resigns 
as solicitor-general in the Department 
of Justice. : 

The Democratic National Convention 
rejects the unit rule and decides to 
nominate the candidates before the 
platform is adopted. 

27.—The Democratic National Con- 
vention accepts a minority report of 
the Committee on Credentials, seating 
10 Wilson delegates instead of 10 Clark 
delegates. 

28s.—After an all-night session, the 
Democratic National Convention reaches 
a first ballot at 7 A. M.; the vote is 
Clark, 440%; Wilson, 324; Underwood, 
117144; Harmon, 148; Marshall, Bald- 
win, Sulzer and Bryan, 56. The con- 
vention reconvenes at 4 P. M. 

29.—The Democratic National Con- 
vention adjourns at 8 A. M., after tak- 
ing the twelfth ballot; it reconvenes 
at 1 P. M. and remains in session un- 
til the twenty-sixth ballot is taken at 
11 PM; 


JULY 


1.—A joint resolution of Congress 
appropriates for the month of July 
sums equal to one-twelfth of the ap- 
propriations for the necessary opera- 
tions of the government durirg the 
fiscal year 1912. 

President Taft nominates William 
Marshall Bullitt of Kentucky to be So- 
licitor-General of the United States. 

The Democratic National Convention 
holds two sessions without making a 
nomination. 

2.—The House of Representatives 
again passes the Army appropriation 
bill without the clause legislating Ma- 
jor-General Wood out of office as Chief 
of Staff. 

The Democratic National Convention 
adjourns at 1 A. M. after the forty- 
second ballot; it reconvenes at 12 M. 
and at 3.30 P. M. nominates Woodrow 
Wilson for President on the forty-sixth 
ballot; the vote is, Wilson, 990; Clark, 
84; Harmon, 12, afterward made unani- 
mous. The convention adjourns and 
reconvenes at 9.30 P. M. 

The dirigible balloon “Akron” ex- 
plodes at a height of 2,000 feet at At- 
lantie City, killing its designer, Mel- 
vin Vaniman and crew of four. 

3.—The Senate rejects a bill revising 
the chemical schedule of the tariff. 

A. Piatt Andrew resigns his post as 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 

The Democratic National Convention 
at 2 P. M. nominates Thomas R. Mar- 
shall, Governor of Indiana, for vice- 
president by acclamation after two bal- 
lots have been taken. The convention 


adopts a platform and adjourns sine 
die. 

4.—Yorty-one persons are killed and 
over 50 injured in a rear-end collision 
on the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern Railroad near Corning, N. Y. 

5.—The Senate passes the Nayal Ap- 
propriation bill, with an amendment 
providing for the construction of two 
battleships. 

President Taft nominates Col. Frank 
McIntyre as Chief of the Bureau of 
Insular Affairs with the rank of Briga- 
dier-General, 

Twenty-one, persons are killed and 
over 80 injured in a rear-end collision 
on the Ligonier Valley Railroad near 
Ligonier, Pa. 

7.—A call is issued for a convention 
of the “National Progressive Party’ in 
Chicago on Aug. 5 to nominate candi- 
dates for President and Vice-President. 

11.—The House of Representatives 
adopts resolutions of impeachment in 
the case of Judge Robert W. Archbald 
of the Commerce Court, accused of im- 


proper business transactions while on 
the bench. 
Great Britain requests diplomatic 


consideration of the provision in the 
pending Panama Canal bill granting 
free passage to American ships. 

13.—The Senate, by a vote of 55 to 
28, declares vacant the seat held by 
William Lorimer, of Illinois. 

Great Britain protests further against 
the provision of the Panama Canal bill 
barring railroad-owned ships from the 
Canal. 

Charles D. Hilles resigns as Secretary 
to the President to manage the Taft 
campaign as chairman of the National 
Republican Committee. 

14.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission issues a report prescribing re- 
ductions in express rates and changes 
in operating methods of express com- 
panies. 

Thirteen persons are killed and more 
than 25 injured in a rear-end collision 
on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad near Chicago. 

A flood following a cloudburst causes 
several deaths and large property dam- 
age at Denver, Col. 

15.—The Democratic National Com- 
mittee chooses as chairman and manager 
of Woodrow Wilson’s presidential cam- 
paign William F. McCombs, of New 
York. 

The National Prohibition Party, in 
convention at Atlantie City, nominates 
Eugene W. Chafin for President and 
Aaron §S. Watkins for Vice-President. 

16.—The Senate summons Judge 
Archbald to appear before it July 19 
in the impeachment proceedings. 

The House passes a measure making 
it unlawful to deal in cotton futures. 
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Herbert Knox Smith, Commissioner 
of Corporations, resigns his post to 
support Theodore Roosevelt’s campaign 
for the presidency. 

Herman Rosenthal, a confessed gam- 
bler about to make revelations of cor- 
ruption in the New York police depart- 
ment, is shot and killed in the street 
by five men, who escape in an automo- 
bile. 

17.—The House passes a bill creat- 
ing a Department of Labor in the fed- 
eral Government. 

President Taft nominates Luther Co- 
nant of New York to be Commissioner 
of Corporations, and Sherman P. Allen 
of Vermont as Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

19.—Judge Archbald appears before 
the Senate and is given ten days in 
which to file an answer to the articles 
of impeachment. 

20.—The National Packing Company, 
the ‘Beef Trust’ makes public its plan 
of dissolution. 

23.—The Senate amends the Sundry 
Civil appropriation bill to provide funds 
for the continuance in office of the 
Tariff Board. 

24.—The Senate passes the Sundry 
Civil Appropriation bill, providing for 
expenditures of $116,000,000, and a 
measure creating a legislature for the 
Territory of Alaska. 

Cloudbursts and floods in Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia cause more 
than 60 deaths by drowning. 

25.—The Senate passes the La Fol- 
lette bill revising the wool schedule of 
the tariff and providing for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent tariff commis- 
sion. 

The United States marines are with- 
drawn from Guantanamo, Cuba. 

26.—The Senate, by a vote of 37 to 
18, passes the Pxcise bill, levying a 
tax on the net earnings of individuals 
and partnerships in excess of $5,000 
per year. 

Thirteen Detroit aldermen and the 
secretary of the Common Council Com- 
mittee are trapped in accepting bribes. 

27.—The Senate, by a vote of 52 to 
3, passes the Republican bill revising 
the sugar schedule of the tariff. 

28.—The United States warns Gen- 
eral Orozco that he must be prepared 
to take the consequences of further at- 
tacks on Americans in northern Mex- 
ico; President Madero is urged to make 


‘ adequate provision for the protection 


of American property. 

29.—The Senate receives Judge 
Archbald’s answer to the impeachment 
charges against him. 

Lieut. Charles Becker, of the New 
York police force, is indicted for insti- 
gating the murder of Herman Rosen- 
thal. 
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AUGUST 


1.—President Taft accepts the Re- 
publican nomination for a second term. 

2.—The Senate, by a vote of 51 to 
4, adopts a resolution applying the 
Monroe Doctrine to the acquisition by 
foreign corporations of sites on the 
American continent capable of being 
eonverted into military or naval bases 
threatening the security or communica- 
tions of the United States. 

The House passes the Underwood bill 
revising the cotton schedule of the 
tariff. 

The Stanley Committee, appointed to 
investigate the United States Steel 
Corporation, presents its report. 

$.—The House adopts the conference 
report on the bill revising the wool 
schedule of the tariff. 

5.—The Senate, by a vote of 35 to 
28, passes the compromise bill revising 
the wool schedule of the tariff. 

The convention of the National Pro- 
gressive Party begins its sessions at 
Chicago. 

6.—Rolla Wells of Missouri is select- 
ed as treasurer of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. 

7.—The Senate, by a vote of 44 to 
11, refuses to strike from the Panama 
Canal bill the provision granting free 
passage to American ships; the Senate © 
passes the Agricultural, and the Leg- 
islative, Executive, and Judicial appro- 
priation bills. 

The Senate rejects the Pension ap- 
propriation bill. 

Woodrow Wilson accepts the Demo- 
eratic nomination for President. 

The National Progressive Party, in 
convention at Chicago, nominates Theo-~ 
dore Roosevelt for President and Hiram 
W. Johnson, of California, for Vice. 
President. : 

8.—The Senate amends the Panama 
Canal bill to extend the exemption from 
tolls granted to coastwise ships to ves- 
sels in the foreign trade, and to admit 
foreign-built ships in the foreign trade, 
if owned by Americans, to American 
registry. 

The House passes the Agricultural, 
General Deficiency, and Legislative, 
Executive, and Judicial appropriation 
bills. 

9.—The Senate, by a vote of 47 to 
15, passes the Panama Canal bill. 

President Taft vetoes the compromise 
bill revising the wool schedule of the 
tariff. 

10.—The House passes a bill requir- 
ing all ocean-going vessels to be 
equipped with lifeboats sufficient to 
earry all persons on board. 

12.—The House unseats Theron Cat- 
lin, a representative from Missouri, for 
excessive pre-election expenditures. 
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13.—The Senate passes the Post Of- 
fice appropriation bill. 

The House, by a vote of 174 to 80, 
passes over the President’s veto the 
compromise bill revising the wool sched- 
ule of the tariff. 

President Taft nominates Jacob 
Gould Schurman, President of Cornell 
University, to be Minister to Greece, 
to succeed George H. Moses, resigned. 

14.—The Senate passes the bill re- 
vising the cotton schedule of the tariff. 

The Senate passes the Army appro- 
priation bill, providing for expenditures 
of $94,000,000, without the clause legis- 
lating Gen. Leonard Wood out of office 
as: Chief of Staff. 

President Taft vetoes the Underwood 
bill revising the steel and metal sched- 
ule of the tariff; the House, by a vote 
of 178 to 83, passes the bill over the 
President's veto. 

15.—The Senate, by a vote of 42 to 
18, ratifies the fur-seal treaties with 
Japan, Great Britain and Russia. 

The Senate passes a resolution cre- 
ating a commission on industrial rela- 
tions. 

President Taft vetoes the Legislative, 
Executive and Judicial appropriation 
bill because of provisions abolishing the 
Commerce Court and establishing a 
seven-year tenure of office in the civil 
service. 

16.—The Senate fails to pass the 
bills revising the wool and metal sched- 
ules of the tariff over the President’s 
veto; the Senate adopts the compro- 
mise report on the Panama Canal Dill. 

17.—The House adopts the confer- 
ence report on the Panama Canal bill, 
and passes the Legislative, Executive 
and Judicial appropriation bill without 
the clause prescribing a seven-year ten- 
ure of office in the civil service. 

19.—The Senate passes the Legisla- 
tive, Executive, and Judicial appropria- 
tion bill, and adopts the conference re- 
port on the Naval appropriation bill 
authorizing the construction of one 
battleship. 

20.—The House adopts the confer- 
ence report on the Naval appropriation 
bill. 

Thomas R. Marshall at Indianapolis 
formally accepts the Democratic nomi- 
nation for Vice-President. 

21.—President Taft again vetoes the 
Legislative, Executive, and Judicial ap- 
propriation bill; it is again passed by 
the House with a clause providing for 
the support of the Commerce Court un- 
til March 4, 1913. 

22.—The Senate passes the Legisla- 
tive, Executive, and Judicial appropria- 
tion bill for the third time, and adopts 
conference reports on the Indian and 
Sundry Civil appropriation bills. 

23.—The Senate adopts conference 
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reports on the Army and Post Office 
appropriation bills, and passes the Gen- 
eral Deficiency appropriation bill; the 
House adopts conference reports on the 
Army, Indian, and Sundry Civil appro- 
priation bills. 

John D. Archbald testifies before the 
Senate committee investigating cam- 
paign funds as to contributions of the 
Standard Oil: Company to ‘Theodore 
Roosevelt's campaign of 1904. 

24.—President Taft signs the Pana- 
ma Canal bill. x 

26.—The Senate adopts a resolution 
broadening the scope of the investiga- 
tion into campaign contributions; after 
a long deadlock both branches pass the 
General Deficiency appropriation bill. 

The second session of the Sixty-sec- 
ond Congress is adjourned. 

28.—Great Britain presents a note of 
protest against the granting to Ameri- 
can vessels of free passage through the 
Panama Canal. 

29.—The U. S. battleship Oalifornia 
arrives at Corinto, Nicaragua, with re- 
inforcements of marines; a regiment of 
infantry is ordered to Nicaragua by 
President Taft, but the order is coun- 
termanded later. 

30.—William M. Wood, president of 
the American Woolen Co., is arrested 
on charges of conspiracy in connection 
with the use of dynamite in a strike 
at Lawrence, Mass. 

31.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission suspends until Dec. 31 proposed 
increases in freight rates from eastern 
points to the Pacific Coast. 

Col. C. P. Townsley succeeds Gen- 
eral Barry as superintendent of the 
U. S. Military Academy. 


SEPTEMBER 


2.—Storms cause the loss of 36 lives 
and large property damage in Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, and West Virginia. 

3.—In the state election in Vermont 
no candidate for governor receives a 
majority of the votes and the election 
is thrown into the Legislature. 

An election on 42 amendments to the 
constitution is held in Ohio. 

9.—State elections in Maine result in 
a victory for the Republicans; William 
T. Haines is elected governor. 

In the state election in Arkansas, 
Joseph T. Robinson (Dem.) is elected 
governor. ; 

10.—Robert G. Valentine resigns as 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

11.—The Southern Pacific Railway 
appeals to the Government to protect 
its employees and property in Mexico. 

13.—The Secretary of the Interior 
‘cancels the Cunningham claims to Alas- 
kan coal lands. : 
19.—Dr. Konstantin Theodor Dumba 
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is nominated Ambassador of Austria- 
Hungary to the United States. 

24,.—President Taft appoints a com- 
mission to investigate conditions on the 
Dominican-Haitian border. 

27.—Augusta, Ga., is placed under 
martial law because of rioting in con- 
nection with a strike of street-railway 
employees. 

30.—The Senate committee inyesti- 
gating campaign contributions reassem- 
bles at Washington. 

Serious rioting occurs in the course 
of a 24-hour strike at Lawrence, Mass. 


OCTOBER 


2.—The Vermont Legislature elects 
the entire Republican state ticket, 
headed by Allen M. Fletcher for Govy- 
ernor. 

3.—The California Supreme (Court 
rules that the names of Taft electors 
cannot be printed on the ballot as Re- 
publicans. 

Nine are killed and more than 20 in- 
jured in a wreck on the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad at West- 
port, Conn. 


fore the Senate Investigating Commit- 
tee as to trust contributions to his 1904 
campaign, 

6.—The battleships of the Atlantic 
Fleet arrive at New York and anchor 
in the Hudson. 

10.—The Nobel prize for medicine 
is awarded to Dr. Alexis Carrel, New 
York, 

11.—The jury in the Danbury hatters 
case finds a verdict for the plaintiff 
for $80,000 and costs. 

12.—Several hundred prisoners mu- 
tiny in the state penitentiary at Raw- 
lins, Wyoming. 

14.—Theodore Roosevelt is shot and 
Seriously wounded at Milwaukee by one 
John Schrank. 

President Taft reviews the fleet of 
123 warships assembled in the Hudson 
at New York. 

15.—President Taft by executive or- 
der places all fourth-class postmasters 
in the civil service. 

16.—The third legislature of the 
Philippine Islands is inaugurated. 

Alexander Meiklejohn is inaugurated 
president of Amherst College. 

20.—The U. S. cruiser Des Moines 
arrives at Vera Cruz, Mexico. 

21.—Theodore Roosevelt leaves the 
hospital in Chicago and starts for New 
York. 

24.—Lieut. Charles Becker, of the 
New York police, is convicted of the 
murder of Herman Rosenthal, a gam- 
bler shot in a New York street on 
. July 26. 
30.— James, 


Schoolcraft Sherman, 


Vice-President of the United States, 
dies at his home in Utica, N. Y. 

Theodore Roosevelt resumes his cam- 
paign for the Presidency, interrupted 
by the attack on his life, in a speech in 
Madison Square Garden, New York. 

The U. 8S. cruiser Baltimore is or- 
dered to Santo Domingo. 

The U. S. battleship New York is 
launched at New York. 

31.—Woodrow Wilson makes the final 
speech of his campaign in Madison 
Square Garden, New York. 


NOVEMBER 


2.—The funeral of James Schoolcraft 
Sherman is held at Utica, N. Y. 

4.—The U. 8S. Supreme Court an- 
nounces an extensive revision of pro- 
cedure in equity practice in federal 
courts. 

5.—Elections are held throughout the 
United States; Woodrow Wilson is 
elected President, and Thomas R. Mar- 
shall Vice-President. 

8.—President Taft orders the cruisers 
Tennessee and Montana to Turkish wa- 
ters for the protection of American 
citizens. 

10.—James Bryce, Ambassador from 
Great Britain, notifies President Taft 
of his resignation; Sir Cecil Arthur 
Spring-Rice is nominated as his suc- 
cessor. 

11.—The resignation of Charles Page 
Bryan as Ambassador to Japan is of- 
ficially announced at Washington. 

Fourteen persons are killed and 90 
injured in a wreck on the Yazoo and 
Mississippi Valley Railroad near 
Mountz, La. 

12.—The U. 8. S. Montana and Ten- 
nessee sail from Philadelphia for Turk- 
ish waters, under command of Rear- 
Admiral Austin M. Knight. 

18.—President Taft issues a procla- 
mation fixing the rate of toll for ves- 
sels using the Panama Canal, 

Fifteen persons are killed and 17 se- 
riously injured in a wreck on the Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Railway 
near Indianapolis, Ind. 

14.—Lee McClung resigns as ‘Treas- 
urer of the United States. 

Larz Anderson, U. S. Minister to 
Belgium, is appointed Ambassador to 
Japan. 

15.—Woodrow Wilson announces his 
intention of calling an extra session of 
Congress in April, 1913. 

An agreement supplemental to the 
Newfoundland fisheries arbitration 
award is concluded at Washington be- 
tween Great Britain and the United 
States, 

16.—Woodrow Wilson sails for Ber- 
muda for a month’s vacation. 

18.—The U. 8S. Supreme Court de- 
clares the Bathtub Trust a combination 
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in restraint of trade and orders its 
dissolution. 

21.—Andrew Carnegie announces the 
establishment of a fund to provide for 
future ex-Presidents of the United 


States and their unmarried widows an-. 


nual pensions of $25,000. 
22.—It is announced that Theodore 
Marburg, 
Larz Anderson as Minister to Belgium. 
25.—A board of arbitration pub- 
lishes its report and award on the 
wages of engineers on 52 railroads. 
27.—Two persons are killed and 30 
injured in a wreck on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad near Glen Loch, Pa. 
29.— William P. Jackson is appoint- 


ed U. S. senator from Maryland, to 
succeed Isidore Rayner, deceased. 
DECEMBER 


2.—The third session of the Sixty- 
second Congress opens, 

The Supreme Court declares the mer- 
ger of the Union Pacific and Southern 
Pacific Railroad Companies an illegal 
combination and orders its dissolution. 

3.—President Taft sends a _ special 
message to Congress on the foreign pol- 
icy of his administration. 

Impeachment proceedings against 
Judge Robert W. Archbald are begun 
in the U. S. Senate. 

The fifth annual conference of gov- 
ernors opens at Richmond, Va. 

Bight persons are killed and seven 
injured in a wreck on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad near Dresden, Ohio. 

6.—President Taft transmits his an- 
nual message to Congress. 

9.—The House passes the Legislative, 
Bxecutive and Judicial Appropriation 
bill, carrying appropriations of $34,- 
900,588, without provision for the 
Commerce Court. 

Great Britain presents a formal pro- 
test against the granting to American 
coastwise vessels of free passage 
through the Panama Canal. 

A conference of the 
party opens at Chicago. 

A 14inch gun under test bursts at 
the Sandy Hook proving grounds. 

10.—Theodore Roosevelt is nominated 
at the Chicago convention of the Pro- 
gressive party as the Progressive can- 
didate for President in 1916. 

11.—The battleship New Hampshire 
is ordered to Santo Domingo. 

12.—The election of Charles C. Bow- 
man, representative in Congress from 
the Bleventh District of Pennsylvania 
since 1911, is declared invalid by the 
House of Representatives. 

13.—William Sulzer, Governor-elect 
of New York, resigns his seat in the 
House of Representatives, to take ef- 
fect Dec. 31. 


Progressive 


of Maryland, will succeed ' 


15.—Whitelaw Reid, American Am- 
bassador to Great Britain, dies in Lon- 
don. 

16.—The Senate elects as alternating 
presidents pro tempore for the remain- 
der of the session, Augustus O. Bacon 
of Georgia and Jacob M. Gallinger of 
New Hampshire. : 

President Taft approves the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Carl L. Alsberg as chief of 
the Bureau of Chemistry in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The Supreme Court hands down a de- 
cision declaring that the Government 
has not proved the existence of an An- 
thracite Coal Trust of coal-carrying 
railroads, but ordering the dissolution 
of the interests controlling the Temple 
Iron Company. 

Woodrow Wilson arrives 
York from Bermuda. 

17.—President Taft sends to the 
Senate nominations for the Commission 
on Industrial Relations. 

18.—The House of Representatives 
passes the Burnett immigration bill im- 
posing a literacy test on immigrants. 

J. Pierpont Morgan testifies before 
the “Money Trust’ investigating com- 
mittee. 

19.—President Taft sends a message 
to Congress recommending legislation 
on railway mail pay, publie lands, and 
the civil service. 

Both houses of Congress adjourn un- 
til Jan. 2, 1913. 

Montgomery Schuyler, of New York, 
is nominated as minister to Ecuador. 

President Taft leaves Washington for 
the Canal Zone. 

23.—A federal grand jury indicts 
Charles S. Mellen, E. J. Chamberlain, 
and Alfred W. Smithers for violating 
the Sherman Act in entering into agree- 
ments regarding the handling of freight 
traffic by the New Haven and Grand 
Trunk Railroads. 

24.—President Taft arrives at Colon. 

28.—The jury in the trial of the 
ironworkers at Indianapolis return a 
verdict of guilty in the case of 38 de- 
fendants. 

29.—A strike of 75,000 garment work- 
ers is declared in New York. 

30.—It is announced that after Feb. 
1, 1913, the Government will accept re- 
eeipts and make disbursements by 
check. 

Thirty-three of the convicted iron- 
workers are sentenced at Indianapolis 
to prison terms. 

31.—The treaty of 1832 with Russia 
lapses at midnight. 

Cipriano Castro arrives at New York 
and is detained at Ellis Island. 

Three officials of the New Haven Rail- 
road are arrested on warrants charging 
them with manslaughter on account of 
the wreck at Westport on .Oct. 3. 


at New 
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FOREIGN CHRONOLOGY 


JANUARY 


1.—Sun Yat-sen is inaugurated Pro- 
visional President of the Chinese Re- 
public; his first official act is to change 
the Chinese calendar. 

Interior provinces of Ecuador revolt 
against the presidency of General Mon- 
tero. 

Daniel Howard is inaugurated Presi- 
dent of Liberia. 

2.—Yuan Shih-kai accepts the resig- 
nation of Tang Shao-yi, his representa- 
tive in the peace negotiations. 

3.—The fourth Central American 
Congress opens at Managua, Nicaragua. 

A new Turkish Cabinet is formed 
with Said Pasha as Premier. 

4.—Chinese revolutionists win an im- 
portant victory over Imperial troops 
near Hankau. 

6.—The powers undertake to protect 
railway communication between Peking 
and the sea. 

7.—Seven Turkish gunboats are sunk 
by an Italian cruiser squadron in a 
naval engagement in the Red Sea, off 
Kunfida. 

8.—Russia demands the withdrawal 
of Chinese from the seceded portion of 
Mongolia. 

9.—Justin de Selves, French Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, resigns from 
the Caillaux Cabinet, refusing to con- 
firm the Premier’s statement that no 
secret negotiations had occurred be- 
tween French and German financiers 
relative to the settlement of the Mo- 
rocean dispute. 

10.—Joseph Caillaux, the 
Premier, and his cabinet resign. 

After beginning military operations 
to clear Mongolia of wandering bands 
of Chinese, Russia announces her will- 
ingness to arbitrate the question. 

11.—W. Morgan Shuster leaves Te- 
heran, Persia, for the United States. 

12.—M. Mornard, the Belgian ex-Di- 
rector of Persian Customs, is appointed 
Treasurer-General of Persia; the Ameri- 
caps who accompanied W. Morgan 
Shuster to Persia ask the assistance of 
the Department of State in adjusting 
their claims against the Persian Gov- 
ernment, declining to serve under M. 
Mornard. 

13.—Raymond Poincaré accepts the 
Premiership of France. 

The Turkish Chamber of Deputies re- 
jects the government’s plan for the 
amendment to the constitution. 

14.—Premier Canalejas of Spain and 
his Cabinet resign as a consequence of 
the controversy over the Cullera mur- 
der case. 

15.—Yollowing reports of severe 
fighting between the revolutionists and 


French 


government forces, the U. S. cruiser 
Maryland is ordered to Guayaquil, 
Beuador. 

16.—The Oarthage, a French mail 
steamer, is arrested by Italian war- 
ships in the Mediterranean charged 
with carrying contraband of war. 

A resolution of confidence in the new 
Poincaré ministry passes the French 
Chamber of Deputies by a vote of 440 
to six. 

An attempt is made to assassinate 
Yuan Shih-kai by means of a bomb 
thrown at his carriage in the streets 
of Peking. 

18.—A ballot of the British Miners’ 
Federation approves a general strike on 
March 1. 

The Turkish Chamber of Deputies is 
dissolved. 

19.—A second French steamship, the 
Manouba, is arrested by Italian war- 
ships as a contraband suspect; on the 
demand of France the Carthage is re- 
leased. 

The lockout in the Hnglish cotton 
industry is ended and the strikers re- 
turn to work. 

The Chinese revolutionists present an 
ultimatum to Yuan Shih-kai demand- 
ing the abdication of the throne; the 
republican government appeals to the 
powers for recognition. 

22.—Luis Mena, President of Nica- 
ragua, resigns, his election having been 
declared illegal. 

Following a severe defeat near Guay- 
aquil, Ecuador, the revolutionists come 
to terms with the government. 

A conference of Manchu princes de- 
cides against the abdication of the 
Chinese Emperor. 

23.—France threatens to break off 
diplomatic relations with Italy if the 
Turks arrested on the Manouba are not 
immediately released. 

Premier Canalejas, of Spain, and his 
eabinet settle their differences and de- 
cide to continue in office, 

24.—Argentina sends an ultimatum 
to Paraguay demanding compensation | 
for attacks on shipping and other prop- 
erty. 

25.—General Pedro Montero pro- 
claimed President of HWeuador by the 
army, Dec. 29, 1911, is killed by a mob 
at Guayaquil, 

Argentina breaks off diplomatic rela- 
tions with Paraguay. 

Final ballots for the German Reichs- 
tag give the Socialists a total of 110 
seats, including the ‘‘Kaiser Division’’ 
of Potsdam. 

Premier Vasconcellos, 
and his cabinet resign. 

26.—France and Italy reach a settle- 
ment of the dispute over the seizure of 


of Portugal, 
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two French vessels 
ships. 

A third French vessel, the Tavignano, 
is seized by the Italians off the coast 
of Tripoli. 

27.—Italy releases the two French 
vessels and refers to the Hague all 
questions arising out of their capture. 

A settlement of the Chinese revolu- 
tion is demanded by 46 generals of the 
Imperial army. 

28.—A mob at Quito, Eeuador, kills 
in prison five surrendered revolution- 
ary generals. 

The Chinese revolutionists defeat a 
large body of Imperial troops near Ku- 
Cheng, Ngan-Hwei Province. 

29.—A bill prohibiting the admission 
of Jewish citizens of the United States 
and placing special duties on Ameri- 
ean imports is introduced in the Rus- 
sian Duma. 

The armistice between the Chinese 
rebels and the Imperial forces expires. 

A general strike is inaugurated in 
Lisbon, Portugal. 

30.—In Lisbon constitutional guaran- 
tees are suspended and martial law is 
declared. 

31.—Juarez, Mexico, is seized by op- 
ponents of the Madero government. 


by Italian war- 


FEBRUARY 


1.—Revolutionists proclaim Emilio 
Vasquez Gomez president of Mexico. 

2.—General Manuel Bonilla assumes 
the Presideney of Honduras. 

3.—The Manchurian assembly notifies 
Yuan Shih-kai that it desires no part 
in a Chinese republic. 

4.—The Dowager Empress of China 
issues an edict to Yuan Shi-kai in- 
structing him to establish a republic 
in codperation with the Republicans at 
Nanking. 

5.—DBladio Victoria, provisional presi- 
dent of the Dominican Republic, is 
elected president. 

King George and Queen Mary reach 
London after nearly three months’ ab- 
sence in India. 

The Italian fleet bombards Hodeida 
on the Red Sea. 

6.—The Chinese National Assembly 
at Nanking accepts Yuan Shih-Kai’s 
terms for the abdication of the mon- 
archy, and grant the imperial family 
an annual pension of $2,400,000. 

7.—The German HWmperor opens the 
new Reichstag. 

- 10.—The Franco-German agreement 
on Morocco and the Congo is ratified 
by the French Senate. 

12.—Pu Yi, Emperor of China, issues 
an edict of abdication and recognition 
of the republic. 

13.—The detention of twelve Ameri- 
can subordinates of W. Morgan Shus- 


ter is ordered by the Persian govern- — 
ment. 

By a vote of 452 to 73 the French_ 
Chamber of Deputies decides to hasten 
by two years the completion of its na- 
val programme. 

14.—The_ British 
opened. 

Sun Yat-sen, provisional president, of- 
fers the first presidency of the Chinese 
Republic to Yuan Shih-kai. 

15.—The National Assembly elects 
Yuan Shih-kai President of the Chi- 
nese republic. 

16.—The Norwegian Cabinet resigns. 

18.—Paraguay satisfies the demands 
of Argentina for compensation for at- 
tacks on Argentine shipping, and dip- 
lomatic relations between the two coun- 
tries are resumed. 


Parliament is 


19.—Gen. J. K. M. Bratlie forms a ~ 


new ministry in Norway. 

20.—The National Assembly elects Li 
Yuen-hung, commander of the reyolu- 
tionary army, Vice-President of the 
Chinese Republic. 

22.—Sefior Ospina, Colombian minis- 
ter to the United States, is recalled. 

23.—General Orozco, military govern- 
or of Chihuahua, Mexico, joins the 
revolutionary movement and gives the 
revolutionists control of the state. 

The Italian Chamber of Deputies 
passes a bill annexing Tripoli and Cy- 
renaica. 

Persia accepts an offer of a $1,000,- 
000 7 per cent. loan from England and 
Russia. 

24.—The Italian Senate ratifies the 
decree annexing Tripoli and Cyrenaica. 

An Italian squadron sinks several 
Turkish war vessels at Beirut, Syria, 
and causes considerable damage to life 
and property in the city. 

27.—Juarez, Mexico, is captured by 
the revolutionists. 

Yuan Shih-kai accepts the presidency 
of the Chinese republic. 

28.—Eladio Victoria is inaugurated 
president of the Dominican Republic. 

29.—A mutiny of 2,000 revolution- 
ary troops in Pekin leads to much pil- 
laging and burning of property. 


MARCH 


1.—Pedro Pena is appointed provis- 
ional president of Paraguay, succeeding 
Liberato Rojas, captured by revolution- 
ists. 

A strike of coal miners involving one 
million men begins in the United King- 
dom. 

2.—The meeting of the Chinese revo- 
lutionary troops spreads to ‘Tien-tsin. 

3.—Federal troops drive General 
Orozco and his rebel forces out of 
Chihuahua, Mexico, 

4.—Dubab, Arabia, is bombarded by 
an Italian cruiser. 
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Foreign troops arrive in Peking and 
the mutiny of the revolutionary soldiers 
is suppressed. 

6.—General Julio Andrade, largely 
responsible for the suppression of the 
revolution in Heuador, is assassinated 
by his troops. 

The first use of dirigible balloons in 
actual war is made by the Italian army 
at Zanzur, Tripoli. 

7—The Chinese National Assembly 
at Nanking agrees to the inaugutation 
of Yuan Shih-kai at Peking. 

A loan of $700,000 is made to the 
provisional government of China by a 
syndicate representing the United 
States, Great Britain, Germany and 
France. 

Count Khuen-Hedervary, Premier of 
Hungary, and his cabinet resign. 

Roald Amundsen, at Hobart, Tas- 
mania, announces his discovery of the 
South Pole, Dec. 14, 1911. 
- 8.—The Cuban House of Representa- 
tives refuses to recognize the decree of 
President Gomez adjourning Congress. 

10.—Yuan Shih-kai is inaugurated 
first president of the Chinese Republic 
at Peking. 

11.—Yuan Shih-kai proclaims a gen- 
eral amnesty. 

The Spanish cabinet is reorganized. 

12.—Russia offers to raise one-sixth 
of a proposed loan to China. 

The Mawson Antarctic expedition re- 
turns to Hobart, Tasmania. 

14.—In Rome, Italy, a young an- 
archist named Antonio Dalba fires sey- 
eral shots at King Victor Emmanuel. 


18.—Winston Churchill, introducing 
the nayal estimates in the British 
House of Commons, pledges Great 


Britain to a reduction of naval con- 
struction if Germany will make similar 
concessions. 

19.—The Minimum Wage Dill, de- 
signed to end the coal strike, is intro- 
duced in the British House of Com- 
mons. 

20.—The Chinese National Assembly 
grants the suffrage to women property 
owners who are able to read and write. 

21.—A group of bankers represent- 
ing six powers, demand a definition of 
China’s financial policy from Yuan 
Shih-kai as a preliminary to the finan- 
cing of a loan. 

22.—Asuncion, capital of Paraguay, 
is captured by revolutionists; Presi- 
dent Pefia and his cabinet are forced 
to seek refuge on foreign warships. 

Russia withdraws from the six pow- 
er group of bankers which proposes a 
loan to China of $3800,000,000. 

Thomas MacKenzie succeeds Sir Jo- 
sSeph Ward as premier of New Zealand. 

24.—The coal strikes in Germany and 
France come to an end. 

25.—Dr. Emilio Gonzalez Navero is 


appointed provisional president of Para- 
guay. 

The United States, Great Britain, 
Germany and France protest against a 
large Belgian loan to China arranged 
by Premier Tang Shao-yi. 

The Japanese Diet is dissolved. 

27.—The Minimum Wage bill is 
passed by the British House of Com- 
mons. 

28.—The Minimum Wage bill passes 
the British House of Lords. 

29.—Tang Shao-yi, premier of China, 
completes and announces his cabinet. 

31.—General Leonidas Plaza is elect- 
ed President of Ecuador. 

The conclusion of a treaty granting 
France a protectorate over Morocco is 
announced at Paris. 

Capt. R. I. Scott’s vessel returns to 
New Zealand and reports that his ex- 
pedition had reached a point 150 miles 
from the South Pole and would spend 
another winter in the Antarctic. 


APRIL 


The British coal strike is ended . 
Federation of 


6. 
by vote of the Miners’ 
Great Britain. 

9.—More than 100,000-persons take 
part in an anti-home rule demonstra- 
tion at Belfast, Ireland. 

10.—The White Star liner Titanic 
sails from Southampton on her maiden 
voyage to New York. 

11.—A bill providing for home rule 
for Ireland is introduced in the British 
House of Commons. 

15.—The White Star liner Titanic 
sinks off the Newfoundland coast, 1,150 
miles east of New York, four hours aft- 
er striking an iceberg late the previous 
night. 

16.—The Home Rule bill passes its 
first reading in the British House of 
Commons. 

Ambassadors of the Huropean powers 
at Constantinople inquire of the Turk- 
ish Government on what terms it will 
conclude peace with Italy. 

17.—Mexico refuses to recognize the 
right of the United States to interfere 
in Mexican affairs. 

The Mexican revolutionists capture 
the towns of Culiacan and Sierra Mo- 
jada. 

18.—Two Turkish forts at the en- 
trance to the Dardanelles are bombard- 
ed by an Italian squadron; Turkey no- 
tifies the neutral powers of the closure — 
of the Dardanelles. 

19.—Russia agrees to recognize 
Italy’s sovereignty in Tripoli in return 
for support in the Balkans. 

A mutiny of Moorish soldiers in Fez 
is suppressed after the murder of over 
50 French soldiers and nearly 100 
Jews. 
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21.—George Lukacs 
ministry in Hungary. 

23.—The Irish National Convention, 
in session at Dublin, unanimously in- 
dorses the Home Rule bill. 

Italian warships seize the Turkish 
island of Stampalia, near the entrance 
to the Dardanelles. 

Turkey replies to the note of the 
powers that economic concessions will 
be made to Italy, but Turkish sov- 
ereignty in Tripoli must be maintained. 

25.—The Welsh Disestablishment bill 
passes the British House of Commons 
on its first reading. 

27.—China cancels the contract for a 
loan of $50,000,000 from a Belgian syn- 
dicate, on the protest of the United 
States, Great Britain, France and Ger- 
many. 

29.—Yuan Shih-kai, President of 
China, delivers his first TRERBRED to the 
Advisory Council. 

30.—The Venezuelan cabinet resign. 

The cable steamer Mackay-Bennett 
arrives at Halifax with the bodies of 
190 victims of the Titanic disaster, 
having buried 116 bodies at sea. 


MAY 


1.—Turkey decides to reopen 
Dardanelles. 

2.—A British commission headed by 
Lord Mersey begins an inquiry into the 
causes of the Titanic disaster. 

3.—Fifty-nine unidentified bodies of 
victims of the Titanic disaster are 
buried at Halifax. 

4,.—Emilio Vasquez Gomez is pro- 
claimed provisional president of Mexi- 
eco; he appoints General Orozco his 
minister of war. 

Italian troops occupy the island of 
Rhodes. 

P. May is appointed minister to the 
United States from Belgium. 

6—The activity of Ambassador 
James Bryce in promoting the Reci- 
procity Treaty between the United 
States and Canada is attacked in the 
British House of Commons. 

The cable steamer Minia arrives at 
Halifax with the bodies of 15 victims 
of the Titanic disaster. 

9.—The Home Rule bill passes its 
Second reading in the British House of 
Commons. 

Count Paul Wolff Metternich resigns 
as German ambassador to Great 
Britain. 

10.—The German Reichstag passes 
on second reading a bill increasing the 
army by 40,000 men. 

13.—Government troops severely de- 
feat the revolutionists near Asuncion, 
Paraguay. 

14.—The German Reichstag passes on 
second reading a bill providing for 
large increases in the navy. 


forms a new 


the 
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The Chinese Legislative Council re- 
jects a loan agreement proposed by the 
six powers which stipulates foreign su- 
pervision of expenditures. 

15.—Frederick VIII, King of Den- 
mark, dies suddenly at Hamburg, Ger- 
many; his son, Christian X, is pro- 
claimed as his successor. 

16.—The Welsh Disestablishment bill 
passes its second reading in the Brit- 
ish House of Commons. 

The conference of the six-power group 
of bankers at London is suspended be- 
cause of Russia’s demand for special 
safeguards. 

Italy seizes the island of Lipso, near 
Smyrna. 

17.—The Turkish garrison at Rhodes 
surrenders to the Italians after an 
eight-hour battle. 

18.—The Japanese elections result 
in the return of the Seiyukai govern- 
ment. 

20.—Italian troops occupy the island 
of Symi near Rhodes. 

21.—A new coalition ministry is 
formed in Chile. 

The German Reichstag passes on 
final reading the bills increasing the 
army and navy. 

23.—Government troops. decisively 
defeat the Mexican insurgents near Rel- 
lano. 

Tang Shao-yi, Premier of China, re- 
signs; the budget shows a deficit of 
$200,000,000. 

A general strike, accompanied by 
serious rioting, begins at Budapest, 
Hungary, as a protest against the elec- 
tion of Count Tisza as president of the 
Lower House. 

24.—A negro uprising of ‘serious pro- 
portions is reported from Cuba. 

The funeral of Frederick VIII, late 
King of Denmark, is held at Copenha- 
gen. 

A strike of transport workers, in- 
volving 100,000 men, begins in London. 

26.—The French garrison at Fez, 
Morocco, is attacked by a large force 
of tribesmen. 

30.—Several clashes occur between 
the Cuban insurgents and the Govern- 
ment troops. 


JUNE 


2.—President Gomez, of Cuba, re- 
quests the Cuban Congress to suspend 
constitutional guarantees. 

The general election in Belgium re- 
sults in the return of an increased 
Clerical majority. 

4.—Sixty members of the Hungarian 
Chamber of Deputies are ejected for 
violence in obstructing legislation. 

5.—Premier Vasconcellos, of Portu- 
gal, and his cabinet resign. 

Count Tisza, President of the Hun- 
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garian Chamber of Deputies, 
the sittings of the Diet. 

7.—The legislature of the State of 
Chihuahua, Mexico, authorizes a $1,- 
000,000 bond issue, guaranteed by the 
state and General Orozeo, for the finan- 
cing of the revolution. 

An Opposition member of the Hun- 
garian Chamber of Deputies attempts 
to assassinate Count Tisza, President 
of the Chamber. 

8.—During maneuvers off Cherbourg 
the French battleship St. Louis rams 
the submarine Vendemiaire; its crew of 
23 are drowned. 

10.— Colonel John HB. B. Seely is ap- 
pointed Secretary of State for War in 
the British cabinet, succeeding Viscount 
Haldane, who is appointed Lord Chan- 
cellor. 

A national strike of transport work- 
ers is declared in London. 

12.—Italian troops in Tripoli repulse 
an attack by a strong force of Turks 
and Arabs at Homs. 

20.—An agreement is reached by the 
representatives of the six participating 
powers on the terms of a $300,000,000 
loan to China. 

25.—General Orozco, the Mexican 
revolutionary leader, offers to surren- 
der if guaranteed amnesty for himself 
and his followers. 

It is announced that China has re- 
jected the terms of the loan agreed 
upon by the six-power group. 

27.—General BEvaristo Estenoz, the 
Cuban rebel leader, is killed in an en- 
gagement near Santiago. 

The Belgian triennial prize for dra- 
matic literature is for the third time 
awarded to Maurice Maeterlinck. 

28.— Italian troops in Tripoli defeat, 
with considerable loss, a force of Turks 
and Arabs at Sidi Said. 


Poseende 


29.—Tang Shao-yi, Premier of 
China, resigns. 
30.—Lu Cheng-hsiang, Minister of 


Foreign Affairs in the Tang Shao-yi 
eabinet, is appointed Premier of China. 
A cyclone causes large property dam- 
age and loss of life at Regina, Sas- 
katchewan. 
JULY 


3.—The Mexican revolutionists are 
severely defeated south of Chihuahua, 
losing 4,600 in killed and wounded. 

The British Board of Trade com- 
pletes its inquiry into the Titanic dis- 
~ aster, 


Czar of Russia meet at Baltic Port, 
Russia. 

5.—Mexican federal troops take pos- 
session of the city of Chihuahua, evac- 
uated by the rebels. 
Norwegian Storthing appro- 
priates $5,000,000 for naval purposes. 


The Portuguese government sends a 
warship to Oporto to suppress a threat- 
ened Royalist insurrection. 

8.—The trial of the Camorrists, be- 
gun in March, 1911, ends at Viterbo, 
Italy; all are convicted of criminal 
conspiracy and five of murder. The 
maximum sentence is 30 years solitary 
confinement. 

9.—The Portuguese army reserves 
are called out to suppress the Royalist 
uprising. 

10.—The French Chamber of Depu- 
ties passes an electoral reform bill based 
on proportionate representation. 

Shevket Pasha, Turkish Minister of 
War, resigns. 

11.—The Portuguese Royalist rebels 
are severely defeated and retire over 
the Spanish border. 

14.—Dr. Belisario Porras is elected 
President of Panama. 

Hsiung Hsi-ling, Minister of Finance, 
and four other members of the Chinese 
cabinet resign. 

15.—The British National Insurance 
Act goes into operation; 30,000 dock- 
ers strike at Liverpool, refusing to 
comply with its provisions. 

17.—The Turkish cabinet resigns in 
consequence of a revolt in the army 
against the methods of the Committee 
of Union and Progress. 

18.—The Cuban insurrection is com- 
pletely suppressed and a part of the 
force of United States marines is with- 
drawn. 

19.—The Chinese National Assembly 
rejects all Yuan Shih-kai’s nominees 
for cabinet portfolios. 

Two Italian torpedo boats are sunk 
and several damaged in an attack on 
the Turkish forts at the entrance of 
the Dardanelles; the Turkish cabinet 
decide again to close the strait. 

21.—Albanian revolutionists capture 
the town of Pristina. 

Moukhtar Pasha is appointed Grand 
Vizier of Turkey and forms a cabinet. 

22.—The British supplementary naval 
estimates call for the construction of 
21 battleships in five years to meet Ger- 
man competition. 

26.—At the instance of the Chinese 
military commanders, the National As- 
sembly confirms Yuan Shih-kai’s nomi- 
nations to the cabinet. 

27.—The leaders of the striking dock- 
ers in London surrender unconditional- 
ly and recommend the men to return to 
work. 

28.—Thirty thousand striking dock- 
ers in London reject the recommenda- 
tion of their leaders and decide to con- 
tinue the strike. 

29.—General Luis Mena, Nicaraguan 
Minister of War, refuses to resign at 
the request of President Diaz and is 
removed from his office by force. 
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Spain refuses to expel the Portu- 
guese Royalist refugees. 

30.—Mutsuhito, Emperor of Japan, 
dies at Tokio, and is succeeded by his 
son Yoshihito. 

The British Board of Trade makes 
public the findings of its inquiry into 
the Titanic disaster. 

The new Turkish ministry announce 
their willingness to enter into peace ne- 
gotiations with Italy, and are reward- 
ed by a vote of confidence in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. 


AUGUST 


1.—The Peruvian cabinet resigns. 

Dr. George Ernest Morrison, Peking 
correspondent of the London Times, is 
appointed political adviser to the Presi- 
dent of China. 

2.—At Kotschana, Turkey, several 
score Bulgarians are massacred by Ma- 
hometans. 

4.—The American gunboat Annapolis 
lands a small force of marines near 
Managua, Nicaragua, for the protection 
of the lives and property of American 
citizens. 

5.—The Turkish Chamber is dis- 
solved after passing a vote of want of 
confidence in the Cabinet. 

6.— Italian military and naval forces 
occupy Zuara, Tripoli, after a severe 
engagement. 

7.—The United States cruiser Tacoma 
arrives at Bluefields, Nicaragua. 

The British House of Commons ad- 
journs. 

8.—The National Palace at Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti, is destroyed by a pow- 
der explosion in which Gen. Cincinnatus 
Leconte, President of Haiti, is killed. 

The Haitian National Assembly 
chooses as President Tancrede Auguste. 

9.—The Chilean cabinet resigns. 

Mulai Hafid, Sultan of Morocco, ab- 
dicates in favor of his brother, Mulai 
Youssef. 

10.—Montenegro appeals to the Pow- 
ers to intervene in the boundary dis- 
pute with Turkey. 

11.—The Nicaraguan rebel forces un- 
der General Mena bombard Managua. 

14.—American soldiers in the lega- 
tion at Managua, Nicaragua, assist in 
the defense of the town against a rebel 
force. 

16.—It is announced at St. Peters- 
burg, on the departure of M. Poincaré, 
that the Franco-Russian entente has 
been reaffirmed. 

A number of revolutionary leaders 
are arrested at Peking; two are exe- 
euted at the direction of Yuan Shih- 
kai. 

Turks massacre a number of Al- 
banian Christians near the Montenegrin 
frontier. ; 
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17.—Guillermo Billinghurst, mayor of 
Lima, is elected President of Peru. 

The Nicaraguan rebels capture Leon 
with the slaughter of 400 Government 
troops. ' 

20.—Juarez, Mexico, is reoccupied by 
Government troops. 

21.—Bramwell Booth becomes head 
of the Salvation Army. 

22.—The French Government orders 
the dissolution of all unions of school 
teachers. 

25.—The Turkish Government orders 
a court martial of all persons implicat- 
ed in the Kotschana massacre. 

Turkish inhabitants of Sienitza, Ser- 
via, massacre a number of native Chris- 
tians. 

27.—Turkey declines to consider sug- 
gestions of the Powers for reforms in 
the administration of Albania. 

29.—Great Britain protests to China 
against the proposed incorporation of 
Tibet as a province of the Republic. 

30.—Great Britain demands that 
China abandon an expedition to Tibet 
for the restoration of the authority of 
China, 

31.—Nicaraguan troops win a de- 
cisive victory over the revolutionists. 


SHPTEMBER 
7.—Turkey and Bulgaria begin prepa- 
rations for war. 

It is announced that Turkey and 
Italy have agreed to exchange non- 
combatant prisoners. 

9.—The Servian cabinet resigns. 

11.—The Chinese Government au- 
thorizes the construction of a compre- 
hensive system of railways. 

12.—The Russian Duma is dissolved. 

13.—The funeral services of Mutsu- 
hito, late Emperor of Japan, are held 
at Tokio and the body is conveyed to 
Aoyama in solemn procession; Count 
Nogi and his wife commit suicide. 

14.—The body of Mutsuhito, late Em- 
peror of Japan, is placed in the im- 
perial mausoleum at Monoyama, near 
Kioto. 

16.—The Turkish Government sus- 
pends martial law in Constantinople, 
and extends Albanian concessions to 
other portions of the empire. 

17.—The United States informs 
Nicaragua that it will lend strong 
moral support to the preservation of 
good government. 

The Hungarian Parliament opens. 

The Parliament of the Netherlands 
opens. 

A Turkish force is defeated with 
great loss near Derna, Tripoli. 

18.—Serious socialist riots occur in 
the streets of Budapest. 

20.—American forces in Nicaragua 
relieve the city of Granada from dan- 
ger of famine. 
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21.—The Chinese Government refuses 
the terms of the six-power group for 
a $350,000,000 loan. 

23.—The worst typhoon in many 
years in Japan causes much damage to 
property. 

24.—Guillermo Billinghurst is inau- 
gurated President of Peru. 

Two thousand Chinese soldiers mu- 
tiny at Wu-Chang. 

25.—General Mena, the Nicaraguan 
revolutionist, surrenders to the U. 8. 
forces. 

President Madero of Mexico offers 
amnesty to the rebels. 

27.—A large demonstration against 
home rule is held in Belfast, Ireland. 

28.—A covenant of resistance to 
home rule for Ireland is largely signed 
in Belfast and throughout the United 
Kingdom. ; 

30.—Greece, Bulgaria, and Servia or- 
der the mobilization of their armies. 


OCTOBER 


i—Belisario Porras is inaugurated 
President of Panama. 

Turkey decides to mobilize the whole 
of her regular army and first reserves. 

3.—Spanish railway employees pre- 
sent to Premier Canalejas a demand 
for minimum wage. i 

Spain begins the mobilization of a 
large army to deal with the railway 
strike. 

Hostilities are begun between Bul- 
garian and Turkish forces on the Bul- 
garian frontier. 

4.—American marines capture insur- 
gent position near Masaya, Nicaragua, 
with a loss of four dead and five wound- 
ed; Government troops afterward clear 
the town of rebels. 

France appeals to the Powers to re- 
strain the Balkan States and to force 
Turkey to grant reforms in her Euro- 
pean provinces, 

5.—Minor engagements between 
Turkish troops and ‘Montenegrin and 
Bulgarian forces occur on Turkish soil. 

6.—The town of Leon, Nicaragua, 
surrenders to the American forces. 

' It is announced at Paris that Great 
Britain, Germany, Russia, and Austria- 
Hungary have accepted the proposals 
of France for intervention to prevent 
a Balkan war. 

7.—The British Parliament reassem- 
bles. 

It is announced that Great Britain, 
Russia and Austria accept the French 
proposal that they act as mandatories 
of the Powers to prevent war in the 
Balkans. 

8.—Bulgaria declines the Powers’ of- 
fer of intervention. 

Montenegro declares war on Turkey. 

9.—It is reported that peace has 
been restored in Nicaragua. 


-representatives 


A severe engagement occurs between 
Montenegrin and Turkish forces near 
Podgoritza. 

10.—After 32 hours’ fighting the 
Turkish commander on Detchitch Moun- 
tain, near Podgoritza, surrenders with 
a majority of his troops. 

12.—It is reported from Vera Cruz, 
Mexico, that General Felix Diaz, nephew 
of Porfirio Diaz, has joined the rebel- 
lion against President Madero. 

Italy grants Turkey three days to 
consider her terms of peace. 

Montenegrin troops defeat a Turkish 
army near Scutari and invest Tara- 
bosch. 

14.—It is announced in Berlin that 
the German Government has decided to 
ereate a state monopoly of petroleum 
as a means of expelling the Standard 
Oil Company. 

Turkey declines to allow the inter- 
vention of the Powers to secure reforms 
in Macedonia. 

Bulgaria, acting for the Balkan 
states, presents a note to Turkey de- 
manding the reforms indicated in the 
Treaty of Berlin. 

A Turkish force invades Servia; 
Tushi is captured by the Montenegrins ; 
Greece admits the Cretan deputies to 
Parliament and demands the release 
of Greek vessels confiscated by Tur- 
key. 

15.—A protocol of peace preliminaries 
is signed at Ouchy, Switzerland, by 
Turkish and Italian delegates. 

Turkey withdraws her diplomatic 
from Greece, Servia, 
and Bulgaria. 

16.—General Felix Diaz, with a rebel 
force of 500 men, enters the city of 
Vera Cruz and seizes the arsenal and 
garrison. 

Montenegrin troops capture Berana 
after ten days’ fighting. 

Prince Charles Max Lichnowsky is 
nominated ambassador to Great Britain 
from Germany. 

17.—The Mexican Chamber of Depu- 
ties defeat a resolution demanding the 
resignation of the cabinet, and at the 
same sitting pass a vote of confidence 
in the Madero Government. 

Turkey declares war against Servia 
and Bulgaria and hostilities are opened 
at various points on the frontiers; 
Greece and Servia declare war against 
Turkey. 

The King of Italy publishes a decree 
of amnesty to the inhabitants of Trip- 
oli and Cyrenaica, guaranteeing full 
religious liberty. 

18.—The Treaty of Lausanne, con- 
cluding peace between Italy and Tur- 
key, is signed at Ouchy, Switzerland. 

The armies of Bulgaria, Servia and 
Greece invade Turkish territory and 
begin active hostilities. 
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China resumes payment of the Boxer 
indemnities. 

19.—Bulgarian troops capture the 
town of Mustapha Pasha, near Adrian- 
ople. 

The Turkish fleet bombards Verna, a 
Bulgarian port on the Black Sea. 

Russia recognizes the independence of 
northern Manchuria. 

21.—The United Shoe Machinery Co. 
of Canada is declared to be an illegal 
combination. 

22.—F. D. Monk, Canadian Minister 
of Public Works, resigns. 

Greek forces occupy the capital of 
the island of Lemnos. : 

A Servian force captures Kotchana. 

23.—Mexican troops under General 
Beltran occupy Vera Cruz and capture 
General Felix Diaz and his staff. 

A Servian army occupies Novi-Bazar, 
near the Servian border. 

24.—Bulgarian troops capture Kirk 
Kilise, taking prisoner 1,200 Turks. 

25.—A Bulgarian‘'army begins the 
siege and bombardment of Adrianople. 

A two-day battle at Koumanoyo re- 
sults in a victory for the Servians. 

26.—A Servian army captures Us- 
kub, the Turkish garrison withdrawing 
to Salonika. 

27.—General Felix Diaz is sentenced 
to death by a court martial at Vera 
Cruz; the execution of the sentence is 
halted by a civil writ of habeas corpus. 

The Bulgarians cut the railway line 
from Constantinople to Lule-Burgas at 
Tcherkesskeni, 50 miles from Constan- 
tinople. 

Bulgarian forces capture Baba-Hski. 

Montenegrin forces begin the bom- 
bardment of Scutari. 

28.—France and Italy conclude an 
agreement reciprocally recognizing the 
freedom of action of France in Morocco 
and of Italy in Libya. 

The Czar of Russia telegraphs King 
Peter of Servia his congratulations of 
the success of the Servian armies in 


Macedonia. 

29.—A new cabinet is formed in 
Ecuador. 

Ghazi Moukhtar Pasha resigns as 


Grand Vizier of Turkey and is succeed- 
ed by Kiamil Pasha. 

Servian forces occupy Veles. 

30.—The Bulgarian army defeats the 
Turks in a two-day battle near Lule- 
Burgas and capture the town. 

Opposition deputies of the Hungarian 
Parliament are prevented from entering 
the chamber by a military force. 

31.—British and French warships are 
ordered to Turkish waters for the pro- 
tection of Christians against possible 
attacks. 

The Bulgarian army at Lule-Burgas 
completely routs the main Turkish 
army. 


NOVEMBER 


1.—General elections in Cuba result 
in the election of Gen. Mario Menocal 
as President and the return of a Con- 
servative government. 

2.—Dlections in Nicaragua result in 
the return of the Conservatives, and 
the election of Adolfo Diaz as presi- 
dent, 

3.—Turkey applies to the Powers for 
mediation for the cessation of hostili- 
ties and the establishment of peace. 

Greek forces capture Prevesa. 

4.—¥rance declines to take the initia- 
tive in intervening to impose an arm- 
istice on the Balkan States. 

5.—Turkey appeals to the Powers 
through France for collective mediation 
for the cessation of hostilities. 

6.—The Turks are severely defeated 
in a two-day battle between Sarai and 
Tchorlu. 

8.—Salonika is occupied by Greek 
troops under Crown Prince Constan- 
tine; the Turks massacre large num- 
bers of Christians. 

The Sheik-ul-Islam summons. the 
Ulemas to organize a holy war. 

10.—The Turkish Government orders 
a general disarmament of the inhabi- 
tants of Constantinople. 

11.—The Government is defeated in a 
vote on an amendment to the Home 
Rule bill in the British House of Com- 
mons, but does not resign. 

12.—Jose Canalejas y Mendes, pre- 
mier of Spain, is shot and killed by an 
anarchist in the streets of Madrid. 

The Nobel prize for physics is con- 
ferred upon Gustaf Dalen, head of the 
Stockholm Gas Company; the prize for 
chemistry is divided between Prof. 
Griguard of Nancy and Prof. Paul Sa- 
batier of Toulouse. 

13.—It is announced that Archbishop 
Nouel of Santo Domingo is to become 
provisional President of the Dominican 
Republic, the revolutionists agreeing to 
this plan suggested by the American 
commissioners. 

Turkey opens peace negotiations with 
the Balkan allies and a cessation of 
hostilities is arranged. 

A resolution to rescind the vote on 
the amendment to the Home Rule bill 
on which the Government was defeated 
leads to riotous scenes in the British 
House of Commons. 

14,.—Count Alvarado de Romanones, 
president of the Chamber of Deputies, 
is appointed premier of Spain; he re- 
tains all the members of the Canalejas 
ministry. 

15.—Lu Cheng-hsiang is appointed 
Chinese Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

The Nobel prize for literature is 
awarded to Gerhart Hauptmann, Ger- 
man poet, novelist, and dramatist. 
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18.—Servian troops capture Monastir. 

19.—Greece, Servia, and Bulgaria 
make a joint reply to Turkey’s request 
for an armistice. ‘ 

20.—China opens negotiations with 
Russia on the subject of Mongolia. 

A hurricane in progress since the 
15th causes large loss of life and 
property in Jamaica. 

21.—France notifies Turkey that she 
will hold Turkey responsible for any 
violence against Christians. 

Turkey rejects the Bulgarian condi- 
tions for an armistice and fighting is 
resumed at the Tchatalja lines. 

23.—Manuel Calero resigns as Am- 
bassador to the United States from 
Mexico. 

24.—Negotiations for an armistice 
are resumed between Turkish and Bul- 
garian delegates at Tchatalja. 

28.—Eladio Victoria, president of the 
Dominican Republic, resigns. 

The fourth Russian Duma assembles. 

Servian troops occupy Durazzo, Al- 
bania. 

Militant suffragists in London de- 
stroy mail matter in post boxes. 

30.—Arrangements are concluded for 
an armistice between Turkey and the 
Balkan Allies. 

31.—A Greek torpedo boat attacks 
and sinks a Turkish battleship in Sa- 
lonika harbor. 


DECEMBER 


2.—Germany warns Russia that she 
will support Austria should hostilities 
arise out of the Austro-Servian dif- 
ficulties. 

3.—An armistice agreement is signed 
between Turkey and Bulgaria, Servia 
and Montenegro; Greece refuses to con- 
sent to the conditions. 

4,—The Italian Chamber of Deputies 
approves the treaty of peace with Tur- 
key. 

It is announced that peace negotia- 
tions between Turkey and Bulgaria, 
Servia, and Montenegro will begin in 
London, Dee. 13. 

Premier Saionji, 
ministry, resign. 

The Catholic Centre party in the 
German Reichstag declares a lack of 
confidence in the Chancellor, von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg. 

The German Chancellor issues an or- 
der forbidding members of the German 
diplomatic corps to marry women of 
foreign nations. 

5.—Premier Borden, of Canada, an- 
nounces that Parliament will be asked 
to vote $35,000,000 for the construction 
of three warships as Canada’s contri- 
bution to the British Navy. 

It is announced at Washington that 
General Mena, of Nicaragua, is to be 


of Japan, and his 


released from detention at Panama by 
the United States. 

7.—Germany acquiesces in the pro- 
posal of Great Britain for a conference 
of ambassadors of the great powers on 
the Balkan situation. 

8.—It is officially announced that the 
Triple Alliance has been renewed with- 
out alteration. 

9.—It is announced that Austria has 
contracted a $25,000,000 loan in New 
York. 

It is announced that no award of the 
Nobel prize for peace will be made. 

12.—The British House of Commons 
completes the committee stage of the 
Home Rule bill. 

14.—Gen. Louis Botha, 
South Africa, resigns. 

16.—Peace conferences between rep- 
resentatives of Turkey and the Balkan 
allies begin in London. 

17.—The peace conference in London 
is halted to allow the Turkish delegates 
to secure authority to treat with dele- 
gates from Greece. 

The first meeting of the ambassadors 
of the great Powers to consider the 
Balkan question is held in London. 

A naval battle between Greek and 
Turkish vessels occurs outside the Dar- 
danelles. 

The Emperor of Japan, by rescript, 
orders Prince Taro Katsura to form a 
cabinet. 

18.—Mexican rebels under General 
Orozco capture Casas Grandes. 

Turkey instructs her delegates in 
London to admit Greek delegates to the 
peace conference. 

It is announced that Austria and 
Servia have reached an agreement on 
the Albanian question, 

20.—The Great Powers agree on the 
principle of autonomy for Albania with 
a provision guaranteeing Servia com- 
mercial access to the Adriatic. 

A memorial service for the late 
Whitelaw Reid is held in Westminster 
Abbey, London. 

23.—The Balkan allies present in the 
peace conference a statement of their 
demands. 

An attempt is made at Delhi on the 
life of Viscount Hardinge, Governor- 
General of India. 

Prince Ludwig, Regent of Bavaria, 
halts a movement for the dethronement 
of his uncle, King Otto. 

25.—Dr. Blias Malpartida, Premier of 
Peru, resigns. 

26.—Suffragettes in England inter- 
fere with signal wires on the Great 
Northern Railway. 

Raymond Poincaré consents to be- 
come a candidate for the Presidency of 
France. 

28.—Turkey offers counter proposals 
in the peace conference at London. 


Premier of 
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AMERICAN NECROLOGY 


Acer, Philip R., Washington, Feb. 
28, aged 52; Captain, U. 8. N., Profes- 
sor of Mathematics, U. S. Naval Acad- 
emy. 

ANDERSON, Carl C., Fostoria, O., Oct. 
1, aged 84; representative in Congress 
from Ohio. 

Astor, John Jacob, drowned at sea, 
‘April 15, aged 47; capitalist. 

Aycock, Charles Brantley, Goldsboro, 
N. C., April 4, aged 58; Governor of 
North Carolina, 1901-5. 

Aye, Louis Henri, Lisbon, Portugal, 
May 16, aged 57; U. S. consul-general 
at Lisbon. 

Barton, Clafa, Glen Echo, Md., April 
12, aged 90; founder of the American 
Red Cross Society. 

BinecHam, Henry Harrison, Washing- 
ton, March 23, aged 70; representative 
in Congress from Pennsylvania. 

Boas, Emil Leopold, New York, May 
38, aged 58; General: Manager, the Ham- 
burg-American Line. 

Bonsricut, Daniel, Daytona, Fla., 
Nov. 27, aged 81; professor of Latin in 
Northwestern University. 

Borpren, Matthew Chaloner Durfee, 
Oceanic, N. J., May 27, aged 70; cot- 
ton manufacturer. 

Boss, Lewis, Albany, Oct. 5, aged 
66; professor of astronomy in Union 
College and director of Dudley Observa- 
tory. 

Bowyer, John M., Tampa, Fila., 
March 15, aged 59; Rear-Admiral, 
U. 8. N., retired; former Superintend- 
ent of the U. S. Naval Academy. 

Brastow, Lewis Orsmond, New Ha- 
ven, Conn., Aug. 10, aged 78; former 
dean of the Yale Divinity School. 

Brown, Justus Morris, Hackensack, 
N. J., Dee. 21, aged 72; Brigadier-Gen- 
eral, U. S. A., retired. 

Brusu, George Jarvis, New Haven, 
Conn., Feb. 6, aged 80; mineralogist, 
Professor Emeritus in Sheffield Scien- 
tific School of Yale University. 

BurnHaM, Daniel Hudson, UHeidel- 
berg, Germany, June 1, aged 65; archi- 
tect. 

Burt, Archibald Willingham, drowned 
at sea, April 15, aged 45; Major, U. 8. 
A., personal aide to President Taft. 

Cauirn, Joseph Mark, Towanda, Pa., 
Jan. 4, aged 68; Brigadier-General, 
U. 8. A., retired. 

Carrey, Asa Bacon, Vineyard Haven, 
Mass., April 4, aged 77; Brigadier-Gen- 
eral, U. S. A., retired. 

CARLETON, Will, Brooklyn, Dec. 18, 
aged 77; poet. 

CaRRINGTON, Henry Beebe, Hyde 
Park, Mass., Oct. 26, aged 82; Briga- 
dier-General, U. S. A., retired, author 
of historical works. 

Casson, Henry, 


Washington, Sept. 
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23, aged 69; sergeant-at-arms of the 
House of Representatives. 

CLARKE, William Newton, De Land, 
Fla.; professor of theology in Colgate 
University. 

Cuieaves, Henry Bradstreet, Portland, 
Me., June 22, aged 72; governor of 
Maine, 1893-7. 

CoLutymr, Rey. Robert, New York, Nov. 
380, aged 88; pastor emeritus of the 
Unitarian Church of the Messiah, New 
York. 

CONNELL, Richard E., Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., Oct. 30, aged 55; representative 
in Congress from New York. 

Cooper, Philip Henry, Morristown, 
N. J., Dec. 29, aged 68; Rear-Admiral, 
U. S..N., retired. 

Cramp, Samuel H., Philadelphia, Nov. 
3, aged 79; shipbuilder. 

Croruers, Austin Lane, Dlkton, Md., 
May 24, aged 52; governor of Mary- 
land, 1908-12. 

Crum, William Demos, Charleston, 8. 
C., Dee. 7, aged 53; U. 8S. Minister to 
Liberia. 

Currine, William Bayard, New York, 


March 1, aged 62; lawyer and civic 
reformer. 
Davenport, Homer Calvin, New 


York, May 2, aged 44; cartoonist: 

Dawson, Thomas ,Cleveland, Wash- 
ington, May 1, aged 47; resident diplo- 
matic officer of the State Department. 

Dean, William Lofthouse, Boston, 
March 14, aged 58; marine painter. 

Drucker, Sarah Platt, San Francisco, 
July 7; former president of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

DESPRADELLE, Constant Desire, Bos- 
ton, Sept. 2, aged 50; architect, direc- 
tor of the Department of Architecture 
in the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Dickens, Alfred Tennyson, 
York, Jan. 2, aged 66; lecturer. 

DurrirLp, Henry Martyn, Detroit, 
July 13, aged 70; lawyer, Brigadier- 
General of volunteers, veteran of the 
Civil and Spanish Wars. : 

Dunpar, Ralph Oregon, Olympia, 
Wash., Sept. 19, aged 67; Chief Jus- 
tice, Supreme Court of Washington. 

Duncan, Joseph Wilson, San An- 
tonio, Tex., May 14, aged 58; Briga- 
dier-General, U. S. A., Commanding the 
Department of Texas. 

Dywr, Charles Gifford, Chicago, Feb. 
1, aged 66; artist. 

Eaton, Daniel Cady, New Haven, May 
11, aged 74; professor emeritus of his- 
bers and criticism of art, Yale Univer- 
sity. 

Evans, Robley Dunglison, Washing- 
ton, Jan. 3, aged 64; Rear-Admiral, 
U. S. N., retired. 

Everert, William Henry, 


New 


Newport, 
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R. I., June 10, aged 64; Rear-Admiral, 
U. S. N., retired. 
Ewers, Ezra Philetus, Owenton, Ky., 


Jan. 16, aged 74; Brigadier-General, 

U. S. A., retired. : 
Fartny, Joseph Pearson, April 6, 

aged 73; Brigadier-General, U. S. A, 


retired. 

Fincu, William Albert, Ithaca, N. Y., 
March 31, aged 57; professor of law 
in Cornell University. 

Freer, Paul Caspar, Manila, P. I., 
April 17, aged 50; professor of chemis- 
try, and dean of the College of Medi- 
cine and Surgery in the University of 
the Philippines. 

Funk, Isaac Kauffman, Montclair, N. 
J., April 4, aged 72; author, editor, 
and publisher. 

Furness, Horace Howard, Walling- 
ford, Pa., Aug. 13, aged 79; Shake- 
spearean scholar. 

_FuDRELLE, Jacques, drowned at sea, 
April 15, aged 37; novelist. 

Gates, George Augustus, Winterha- 
ven, Fla., Noy. 20, aged 60; president 
of Fisk University. 

Goopwin, William Watson, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., June 15, aged 81; pro- 
fessor emeritus of Greek Literature in 
Harvard University. 

Grarton, Charles Chapman, Fond du 
Lac, Wis., Aug. 30, aged 82; Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of Fond du Lac. 

Grant, Frederick Dent, New York, 
April 12, aged 62; Major-General, U. 
S. A., commanding the Eastern Di- 
vision. 

GREENOUGH, George Gordon, Charles- 
ton, 8. C., June 27, aged 67; Brigadier- 
General, U. S. A., retired. 

Griscom, Clement Acton, Haverford, 
Pa., Nov. 10, aged 72; financier. 

Hanscom, John fForsyth, Philadel- 
phia, Sept. 30, aged 70; Rear-Admiral, 
U. S. N., retired. 

HaraHAN, James Theodore, Decatur, 
Til,, Jan, 22, aged 68; former President 
of the Illinois Central Railroad. 

Harris, Henry Burkhardt, drowned 
at sea, April 15, aged 45; theatrical 
manager. 

Harrweitut, Alfred Stedman, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, Oct. 29, aged 76; Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Ha- 
waii, 1907-11. 

HarHaway, Forrest Henry, Portland, 
Ore., July 29, aged 67; Brigadier-Gen- 
eral, U. S. A., retired. 

Hawtpy, Edwin, New York, Feb. 1, 
aged 63; financier and railroad mag- 
nate. 

Hayrs, Edward Mortimer, Morgan- 
town, N. C., Aug. 15, aged 71; Briga- 
dier-General, U. S. A., retired. 

Hriitngr, Lewis Cass, Brooklyn, Jan. 
25, aged 62; Rear-Admiral, U. 8S. N., re- 
tired. 

Huritprin, Louis, Brooklyn, Feb. 12, 


aged 61; author and editor of works of 
reference. 

Hrypurn, Weldon Brinton, Washing- 
ton, Oct. 17, aged 60; U. S. senator 
from Idaho since 1902. 

Hitt, Frank Davis, Frankfort-on- 
Maine, Germany, May 23, aged 50; U. 
S$. consul-general at Frankfort-on-Maine. 

Hitt, John Fremont, Augusta, Me., 
March 16, aged 56; governor of Maine, 
1900-4. 

Hogss, Perry L., Cleveland, O., April 
6, aged 51; professor of Chemistry in 
Western Reserve University. 

Howarp, Walter Hugene, Middlebury, 
Vt., April 12, aged 63; dean of Middle- 
bury College. 

HusBsBarD, Hilbert Hamilton, Washing- 
ton, D. C., June 4, aged 63; Representa- 
tive in Congress from Iowa. 

Hump, Thomas, Chapel Hill, N. C., 
July 15, aged 76; author and educa- 
tor, former professor of Wnglish, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 

Hountincton, DeWitt Clinton, Uni- 
versity Place, Neb., Feb. 8, aged 82; 
author, educator, chancellor emeritus of 
Nebraska Wesleyan University. 

JAGGAR, Rt. Rey. Thomas ‘Augustus, 
Cannes, France, Dec. 138, aged 73; 
bishop of the American Protestant 


BHpiscopal Church in BPurope. 


Kine, Hamilton, Bangkok, Siam, 
Sept. 1, aged 60; U. S. Minister to 
Siam. 

Knox, George William, Japan, April 
25, aged 59; professor of theology and 
history of religion in the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

LaMBrrTON, Benjamin Peffer, Wash- 
ington, June 9, aged 68; Rear-Admiral, 
U. S. N., retired. 

LARRABEE, William, Clermont, fIa., 
Nov. 16, aged 80; governor of Iowa, 
1886-90. 

Lma, Homer, Los Angeles, Nov. 1, 
aged 35; author, American general of 
the Chinese revolutionists. 

Lunz, Oscar L., New York, June 25, 
aged 38; sculptor. 

Locuren, William, Minneapolis, Jan. 
28, aged 80; former Commissioner of 
Pensions and Judge of the United 
States District Court. 

Longs, Morris, Seabright, N. J., Oct. 
8, aged 49; former professor of chem- 
istry in New York University, philan- 
thropist. 

Loos, Charles Louis, Lexington, Ky., 
Feb. 27, aged 89; professor of Greek, 
Kentucky University, and _ president, 
1880-97. 

Luppnn, Rt. Rev. Patrick Anthony, 
Syracuse, N. Y., Aug. 6, aged 76; Ro- 
man Catholic Bishop of Syracuse. 

LumMury, Arthur, Mount Vernon, N, 
Y., Sept. 27, aged 74; artist and illus- 
trator. 

MAcARTHUR, 


Arthur, Milwaukee, 
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Sept. 5, aged 67; 
U. 8S. A., retired. 

MacCaMeEron, Robert Lee, New York, 
Dee. 29, aged 46; painter. 

McGrn, W. J., Washington, Sept. 4, 
aged 59; geologist, anthropologist, Sec- 
retary of the International Waterways 
Commission. : 

McHenry, John Geiser, Benton, Pa., 
Dec. 27; representative in Congress 
from Pennsylvania since 1907. 

Margy, George R., New York, July 5, 


lieutenant-general, 


aged 55; representative in Congress 
from New York. 

Matier, John Williams, Charlottes- 
ville, Va., Nov. 6, aged 80; professor 


emeritus of applied chemistry in the 
University of Virginia. 

Metvitin, George Wallace, Philadel- 
phia, March 17, aged 72; rear-admiral, 
U. S. N., retired; former Engineer-in- 
Chief of the Navy. 

MerriaM, Henry Clay, Portland, Me., 
Nov. 18, aged 75; major-general, U. S. 
A., retired. 2 

Micon, Richard Wilde, Oxford, Eng- 
land, June 4, aged 63; professor of 
fundamental theology and systematic 
divinity in the Theological Seminary of 
Fairfield, Va. 

Miuupr, Francis David, drowned at 
sea, April 15, aged 65; artist. 

MontTGoMnery, Thomas Harrison, 
Philadelphia, March 19, aged 39; pro- 
fessor of zoology in the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Morris, Charles, Portland, Me., Oct. 
27, aged 69; brigadier-general, U. S. 
A., retired. 

NicHouus, Francis Tillon, Thibodaux, 
La., Jan. 5, aged 77; former Governor, 
and Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Louisiana. 

Nixon, George Stuart, Washington, 
June 5, aged 52; U. S. Senator from 
Nevada. 

Nositn, John Willock, St. Louis, 
March 22, aged 80; .Secretary of the 
Interior in President Benjamin Harri- 
son’s cabinet. 

O’Re1tuy, Robert Maitland, Wash- 
ington, Nov. 3, aged 67; major-general, 
U. S. A., retired, surgeon-general, U. S. 
A., 1902-9, 

Prarsons, Daniel Kimball, Chicago, 
April 27, aged 92; philanthropist. 

Perry, Alfred Tyler, Marietta, 0O., 
Oct. 18, aged 54; president of Marietta 
College. 

Perry, David Brainerd, Crete, Neb., 
May 21, aged 73; president of, and 
professor of psychology in, Doane Col- 
lege. 

Portmr, James Davis, Paris, Tenn., 
May 19, aged 84; diplomatist, governor 
of Tennessee, 1874-8.- 

Porrmr, Louis, New York, Aug. 29, 
aged 38; sculptor. 

Powrrs, Ridgley Ceylon, 


Cal., Noy. 11, aged 75; governor of 
Mississippi, 1871-74. 

Prinst, Henry, Canton, N. Y., Sept. 
27, aged 65; dean of the College of 
Letters and Science, St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity. 

PRIMH, BWbenezer Scudder, Hunting- 
ton, N. Y., April 27, aged 65; rear-ad- 
miral, U. S. N., retired. 

RANSDELL, Daniel Moore, Washington, 
Noy. 28, aged 70; sergeant-at-arms, U. 
S. Senate. 

Rayner, Isidor, Washington, Nov. 25, 
aged 62; U. S. senator from Maryland 
since 1905. f 

Ryip, Whitelaw, London, England, 
Dec. 15, aged 75; U. S. Ambassador to 
Great Britain. 

Ricwarps, Bugene Lamb, Beach Ha- 
ven, N. J., Aug. 5, aged 74; professor 
emeritus of mathematics in Yale Uni- 
versity. 

RicHarps, William Alford, Mel- 
bourne, Australia, July 26, aged 63; 
governor of Wyoming, 1895-9. 

Rogriz, Frederick, Gorham, Me., Feb. 
2, aged 89; banker, governor of Maine, 
1883-7. 

RODENBOUGH, Theophilus’ Francis, 
New York, Dec. 19, aged 74; brigadier- 
general, U. 8. A., retired. 

Rorcu, Abbott Lawrence, Boston, 
April 5, aged 51; meteorologist, foun- 
der of the Blue Hill Observatory, and 
professor in Harvard University. 

RUSSELL, (Father) John, Detroit, 
Mich., Nov. 4, aged 90; founder of the 
Prohibition Party. 

Sancer, Charles Robert, Cambridge, 
Mass., Feb. 25, aged 51; professor of 
chemistry in Harvard University. 

Sanestrer, Margaret Blizabeth, South 
Orange, N. J., June 3, aged 74; author 
and editor. 

Scureyrvocen, Charles, Jan. 27, aged 
51; artist. 

Scuwas, Gustav Henry, 
Conn., Nov. 12, aged 61; 
shipping agent. 

Scruees, William Lindsay, Atlanta, 
Ga., July 18, aged 70; diplomat. 

Sars, Clinton Brooks, New York, 
Feb. 16, aged 67;  brigadier-general, 
U. S. A., retired. 

Suaw, Robert, Wilmington, Del., July 
18, aged 53; etcher. 

SHERMAN, James Schoolcraft, Utica, 
N. Y., Oct. 80, aged 57; Vice-President 
of the United States. 

Smixey, Albert Keith, Redlands, Cal, 
Dec. 2, aged 84; peace advocate, foun- 
der of the Lake Mohonk Conference. 

Smiru, Franklin Guest, Washington, 


Litchfield, 
merchant 


Oct. 7, aged 72; brigadier-general, U. 
S. A., retired. 
Smits, Gerrit, Darien, Conn., July 


21, aged 52; organist and choirmaster. 
SmirH, John Bernhardt, New Bruns- 


Brawley. | wick, N. J., March 12, aged 53; state 
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entomologist of New Jersey, professor 
of entomology in Rutgers College. 

SmitH, William, Pelham Manor, N. 
Y., Jan. 17, aged 80; brigadier-gen- 
eral, U. S. A., retired; paymaster of 
Volunteers in the Civil War and late 
Paymaster General. 

Snowppn, Archibald Loudon, Phila- 
delphia, Sept. 6; diplomat, former Min- 
ister to Greece and Spain. 


Sorspy, William Brooks, Clinton, 
Mass., March 26, aged 60; diplomat, 
minister to Bolivia, 1902-9. 

Spancuyr, Henry Wilson, Philadel- 


phia, March 18, aged 54; professor of 
mechanical engineering, University of 
Pennsylvania, 

Straus, Isidor, drowned at sea, April 
15, aged 67; merchant and philanthro- 
pist, representative in Congress from 
New York, 1893-5. 

Sumner, Edwin Vose, San Francisco, 
Aug. 28, aged 77; brigadier-general, 
U. 8S. A., retired. f 

Tart, Royal Chapin, Providence, R. 
I., June 4, aged 90; former Governor 
of Rhode Island. 

Tarr, Ralph Stockman, Ithaca, N. 
Y., March 21, aged 48; geographer and 
explorer, professor of physical geog- 
raphy in Cornell University. 

TayLor, Robert Love, Washington, 
March 31, aged 61; U. S. senator from 
Tennessee. 

TERRELL, 


Alexander Watkins, Min- 


eral Springs, Texas, Sept. 9, aged 84; 
U. 8S. Minister to Turkey, 1893-7. 
TERRELL, Joseph Meriwether, Atlanta, 


Ga., Nov. 17, aged 51; governor of 
Georgia, 1902-8; U. S. senator from 
Georgia, 1910-11. 

Tryon, James Rufus, Brooklyn, 


March 19, aged 74; late Surgeon-Gen- 
eral of the U. 8. Navy. 

Urrrr, George Herbert, Westerly, R. 
I., Nov. 8, aged 58; governor of Rhode 
Island, 1905-6, representative in Con- 
gress since 1911. 

Warrnn, Henry White, Denver, Col., 
July 28, aged 81; bishop of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. 

Wraynr, James Baird, Des Moines, 
Iowa, Feb. 6, aged 79; representative 
in Congress from Iowa, 1879-81 and 
1885-9; twice Populist candidate for 
the Presidency of the United States. 

Wetts, Almond Brown, Geneva, N. 
Y., Sept. 7, aged 70; brigadier-general, 
U. S. A., retired. 

WICKLIFFE, Robert C., Washington, 
June 11, aged 388; representative in 
Congress from Louisiana. 


Wricut, Sophie B., New Orleans, 
La., June 10, aged 46; educator and 
philanthropist. 


Wrieut, Wilbur, Dayton, Ohio, May 
80, aged 45, aviator and aeroplane 
builder. 

Youne, Lucien, New York, Oct. 2, 
aged 60; rear-admiral, U. S. N. 
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yon AEHRNNTHAL, Count Aloys, Vi- 
enna, Feb. 17, aged 58; Premier and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Austria- 
Hungary. 


ALMA-TappMa, Sir Lawrence, Wies- 
baden, Germany, June 24, aged 76; 
painter of classical subjects. 

AvuBRY, Augusto, Taranto, Italy, 


March 4, aged 76; vice-admiral in the 
Italian Navy, in command of the 
Italian attacking fleet against Turkey. 

Barr, Robert, London, Hngland, Oct. 
20, aged 62; novelist. 

Brrnat, Julie (Mme. Judith), Paris, 
Oct. 27, aged 85; actress. 

VON Binperstern, Baron Odolf Mar- 
schall, Baden-Weiler, Germany, Sept. 
24, aged 70; German Ambassador to 
Great Britain. 

BiprRNAERT, Auguste Marie Francois, 
Lucerne, Switzerland, Oct. 6, aged 83; 
Belgian statesman and peace advocate. 

BLackwoop, William, London, Eng- 
land, Noy. 11, aged 76; editor of 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Brak, Edward, Toronto, Canada, 
March 1, aged 79; Canadian statesman. 

Booru, William, Hadleywood, Wng- 
land, Aug. 20, aged 83; founder and 
head of the Salvation Army. 


BRISSON, Bugene Henri, Paris, 


France, April 14, aged 76; President of 
the French Chamber of Deputies. 

BrowNinG, Robert Wiedemann Bar- 
rett, Asolo, Italy, July 8, aged 63; 
painter, only son of Robert and Wliza- 
beth Barrett Browning. 

CANALDIAS y Mpnpus, Jose, Madrid, 
Spain, Nov. 12, Premier of Spain. . 
Carrwricut, Sir Richard, Kingston, 
Ont., Sept. 24, aged 77; former Cana- 
dian Minister of Trade and Commerce. 
Cuouston, Sir Edward Seaborne, 
Bart., Montreal, Nov. 28, aged 63; vice- 
president and general manager of the 

Bank of Montreal. 

CotpripGn-Taytor, Samuel, 
Sept. 1, aged 37; composer. 

CorraLt, Ramon, Paris, France, Novy. 
10, aged 58; Vice-President of Mexico, 
1904-11. 

CuMBHRLAND, George William, Prince 
of, Friesack, Germany, May 20, aged 
32; eldest son of the Duke of Cumber- 
land, legal heir to the thrones of Han- 
over and Brunswick. 

Daun, Felix S., Breslau, Germany, 
Jan. 3, aged 77; historian, novelist and 
poet. 

Darwin, Sir George Howard, London, 
England, Dec. 7, aged 67; professor of 
astronomy in Cambridge University. 


London, 
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DELAUNAY-BELLEVILLH, Louis, Paris, 
Feb. 10, aged 69; noted French engi- 
neer. 

DETAILLD, Jean Baptiste Edouard, 
Paris, France, Dec. 24, aged 64; military 
painter, 

FAIRBAIRN, Andrew Martin, Oxford, 
England, Feb. 9, aged 74; principal 
emeritus, Mansfield College, Oxford. 

Firn, Alexander William George Duff, 
Duke of, Assuan, Egypt, Jan. 29, aged 
62. 

Frepprick VIII, Hamburg, Germany, 
May 14, aged 68; King of Denmark. 

Furness, Christopher, Baron Grant- 
ley, London, Noy. 10, aged 60; ship- 
builder and owner. 

Hays, Charles Melville, 
sea, April 15, aged 55; 
the Grand Trunk Railway. 

Hyrtet, Albert, Feb. 20, aged 68; 
German landscape painter. 

Hotmrs, Rt. Rev. George, Feb. 3, 
aged 58; Bishop of Athabasca, Canada. 

Honpa, Yoichi, March 26, aged 63; 
bishop of the Methodist Church of Ja- 
pan. 

ISHIMOTO, Shiaroku, Tokio, Japan, 
April 2, aged 57; Minister of War in 
the Japanese cabinet. 

JoHN, Griffith, London, England, 
July 25, aged 80; pioneer missionary 
in central China. 

Kircumnper, Sir Frederick Walter, 
Hamilton, Bermuda, March 7, aged 53; 
Governor of Bermuda. 

LazsoucHprp, Henry, Florence, Italy, 
Jan. 16, aged 80; journalist and parlia- 
mentarian, editor of London Truth, 

Lane, Andrew, Banchory, Scotland, 
July 20, aged 68; author. 

Lucontn, Cincinnatus, Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti, Aug. 8; President of Haiti. 


drowned at 
president of 


LEeFEBVRE, Jules Joseph, Feb. 24, 
aged 78; French painter. 
Lemornr, Sir James MacPherson, 


Quebec, Feb. 5, aged 86; Canadian his- 
torian and naturalist. 

Lrroy-BrauLinu, Henri Jean Bap- 
tiste Anatole, Paris, France, June 16, 
aged 70; director of the Institute of 
France, author, publicist, and peace ad- 
vocate. 

Lister, Joseph, Baron, London, Feb. 
11, aged 84; discoverer of antiseptic 
methods in surgery. 

Lister, Sir Reginald, Tangier, Mo- 
rocco, Nov. 10, aged 47; British Min- 
ister to Morocco since 1908. 

Loyson, Abbé Charles (Pére Hya- 
cinthe), Feb. 9, aged 85 ; French preacher. 

LuiTpoLp, Prince Regent of Bavaria, 
Munich, Dee. 12, aged 91. 

LUXEMBURG, William 
Grand Duke of, Luxemburg, 
Feb. 25, aged 59. 

McCartuy, Justin, Folkstone, Eng- 
land. April 24, aged 81; novelist and 
historian. : 


Alexander, 
Germany, 


Martino, Commendatore Hduardo de, 


London, May 22, aged 70; marine 
painter. 
Masspnetr, Jules Emile Frédéric, 


Paris, France, Aug. 13, aged 70; com- 
poser. 


Monop, Gabriel Jacques Jean, Ver- 
sailles, France, April 10, aged 68; 
French historian. 

Moss, Sir Charles, Toronto, Can., 


Oct. ie aged 72; chief justice of the 
Court of Appeals of Ontario and chan- 
cellor of the University of Toronto. 

Mursuniro, Tokio, Japan, July 30, 
aged 59; Emperor of Japan. 

Noer, Count Maresuke, Tokio, Japan, 
Sept. 18, aged 63; Supreme Military 
councilor of the Japanese Empire. 

Ostpn-Sacken, Count Nicolai Dmi- 
trijevitch von der, Monte Carlo, May 
22, aged 81; Russian Ambassador to 
the German Empire. 

Pascoui, Giovanni, Bologna, Italy, 
April 6, aged 57; Italian poet, profes- 
sor of Italian Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Bologna. 

Passy, Frederic, Paris, France, June 
12, aged 90; French economist, author, 
and peace advocate. 

POINCAIRE, Jules Henri, Paris, 
France, July 17, aged 58; mathemati- 
cian, 

Ricuarps, Sir Frederick William, 
London, England, Sept. 28, aged 78; 
Admiral of the British Fleet. 

Rio Branco, Baron do, Rio Janeiro, 
Feb. 10; Brazilian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

Rivierr, Louis Auguste Theodore, 
Paris, France, Nov. 9, aged 51; sculp- 
tor. 

Romana, Alejandro Lopez de, Lima, 
Peru, May. 27; President of Peru, 1899- 
1903. 

Saumon, Sir Nowell, Feb. 14, aged 
77; Admiral of the British Fleet. 

Sxpar, Walter William, London, Oct. 
7, aged 77; philologist, professor of 
Anglo-Saxon in Cambridge University. 

Sreap, William Thomas, drowned at 
sea, April 15, aged 62; journalist and 
author. 

STRINDBERG, Auguste, Stockholm, 
Sweden, May 14, aged 63; Swedish noy- 
elist and dramatist. 

Suvorin, Alexis, St. Petersburg, Rus- 
sia, Aug. 24, aged 78; novelist, drama- 
tist, and journalist. 

TrnpeL, Edgar, Brussels, Oct. 28, aged 
58; composer, director of the Royal 
Conservatory at Brussels. 

von Krpprien-Warcurmr, Arthur, 
Stuttgart, Germany, Dec. 30, aged 60; 
German Secretary of Foreign Affairs. 

Wuitn, Sir George Stuart, London, 
June 24, aged 76; Field Marshal in the 
British Army. 

WIENIAWSKI, Joseph, Noy. 16, aged 
74; Polish pianist. 
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Aerial warfare, regulation of, 108 

Aerodynamical laboratory, com- 
mission on, 585 

Aeronautic legislation, 231 

— maps, 622 

Aeronautics, 295, 581-587 

—nmilitary, 295, 585 

Aeroplane accidents, 586 

— design, 582 

— flights, 583 

— gun, Lewis, 586 

— industry, 583 

— motors, 574 

—records, 584 

Aeroplanes, bomb dropping from, 
586 


American, in Rome, 


See Mu- 


—hydro-, 585 
—in warfare, 585 
— wireless telegraphy from, 583 
Aesthetics, 694 
Affidavit of prejudice, 231 
' Africa, exploration in, 624 
—— map of, 622 
African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 733 
— — — Zion Church, 733 
Age of the earth, 655 
Agricultural chemistry, 641-643 
— cobperative associations, 459 
—credit, 50. 351, 386, 467 
— — associations, 456 
—— In Costa Rica, 109 
—— in Cuba, 109 


Agricultural credit in Haiti, 111 

—-— in Mexico, 114 

—— in Salvador, 115 

— education, 450, 452, 743, 789, 
812 

— experiment stations, 450, 467 

— extension work, 453, 467 

— legislation, 466-468 

— products, foreign trade in, 480 

—— prices of, '313, 481 

— promotion frauds, 454 

— societies, meetings of, 456 

— titles to mineral lands, 246 

— trains, 453 

Agriculture, 450-470, 475-482 

— census returns of, 482 

— condition of, in 1912, 312 

—codperation in, 386 

— Department of, 154, 554 

—— appropriations for, 451 

—— Everglades lands investiga- 
tion in, 454 

—— semi-centennial of, 450 

— electric power in, 564 

— graduate school of, 453 

—in Canada, 125 

— promotion of, by commercial 

_ . organizations, 454 

— Seeretary of, 154 

— statistics of, 475-482 

Ainsworth, Major-General F. C., 
152, 292 

Air compressors, centrifugal, 578 

Airships. See Balloons, dirigible. 

Alabama, campaign against tu- 
bereulosis in, 448 

— constitution of, amendment to, 
182 

— Democratic convention in, 15 

— dependent children in, 434 

— farm bureaus in, 453 

— institutions for girls in, 431 

— prison reforms iu, 439 

Alameda, Cal., municipal electric 
plant, 285 

Alaska, coal lands in, 222 

— commerce of, 223 

— earthquakes in, 611 


‘— education in, 222, 789, 803 


— explorations in, 624 

— fisherles of, 223 

— fur shipments from, 475 

— geological map of, 622 

—— survey of. 251 

—legislature of, 222 

— live-stock experiments in, 452 

— mining in, 222, 502 

—Trailroads in, 223, 556 

— sealing in, 223 

— telegraph communications of, 
295 


‘— volcanic eruptions in, 612 


Albania, revolt in, 142 
847 


Albany, city planning in, 204 
— vice investigation in, 217 
Albinism, heredity of, 661 


Alcohol, amyl, production of, by 


fermentation, 646 j 
— ethyl, manufacture of, 649 
Alcoholism and insanity, 445 
— influence of, on heredity, 712 
— International Congress on, 
430 


Aldrich, Nelson W., plan of cur- 


rency reform, 346 

Alfalfa leaf weevil, 466 

Alfaro, Eloy, 119 

Algae, morphology of, 673 

— taxonomy of, 675 

Algonquin Indians, ethnology of, 
681 

Alien population of the U. S., 367 

Aliens, arrivals of, 370 

— instruction of, 422 

Allegheny River, traffic of, 552 

Allen, Sherman P., 152 

Alloys, anti-friction, 591 

— cold working of, 589 

—effects of high temperature 
on, 590 

— elastic limit of, 591 

—iron-carbon, 491 

—lead, 497 

— physical properties of, 589-591 

Alsberg, Carl L., 154 

Alundum, properties of, 650 

Alunite"as a source of potash, 642 

‘Amalgamation in gold milling, 496 

Ambassadors, foreign, to the U. 
S., 166 

—ot the U. S. to foreign coun- 
tries, 166 

Amendments to federal constitu- 
tion, 158 

— — on election of U. S. Senators, 
58 

—— on income tax, 334 

——on method of amendment, 
46 

—'to state constitutions (see also 
special topics), 182-190 

—— financial, 337 

American Academy in Rome, 751 

— Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, 816 

——for International Conellia~ 
tion, 106 

— Banker's Association, 346 

— Bar Association, 242 

— Electrochemical Society, 643. 

— Federation of Arts, 749 

—— of Labor, 394, 398, 400 

— — for Sex Hygiene, 427 

— Geographical Society, 620 — 

— Institute of Criminal Law and 
Criminology, 428 


eas 


American Law Schools, Associa- 
tion of, 242 

— Library Association, 819 

— literature, 780-786 

— Medico-Psychological Associa- 
tion, 426 

— Nursing Association, 426 

— Peace Congress, 107 

—— Society, 107 

— Public Health Association, 716 

— School Peace League, 107 

— Society for the Judicial Settle- 
ment of International Dis- 


putes, 107 
——-for Promoting Efficiency, 
589 


——for Sanitary and Moral 
Prophylaxis, 427 

—w—of Painters and Sculptors, 
746 é 

— Sociological Society, 687 

— Students, International Con- 
gress of, 120 

— Telephone and Telegraph Co., 


279, 538 

—Tobacco Co., dissolution of, 
239 

— Unitarian Association, 380 

—Vigilance Association, , 213, 
429 

Americanists, International Con- 
gress of, 679 : 


Amherst College, 810 

Ammonia, synthetic, 646 

Ammono compounds, 630 

Amphibia, fossil, 677 

Amundsen, Roald, 623 

Anastalsis, 702 

Anatomy, 695 

Andrew, A. Piatt, 152 

- Angiosperms, morphology of, 671 

Animal Industry, Bureau of, 154 

—— appropriations for, 451 

—tissues. See Tissues. 

Antarctic exploration, 623, 

Anthracite coal cases, decision in, 
50 

— industry, 485 

— miners’ strike, 405 

— price of, 405 

Anthropology and Archzology, 
Prehistoric, International 
Congress of, 679 

—and ethnology, 679-686 

Anthropometry, 679 

Anti-friction alloys, 591 

Anti-option bills, 324 

Anti-trust cases, 50, 238-240, 327 

Apomorphine, pharmacology of, 
704 

Appalachian Forest Reserve, 451, 
471 

Apple barrel standard, 467 

Apportionment, Representatives 
in Congress under each, 159 

Appropriations, agricultural, 451 

— Army, 293 

— educational, 789 

— federal, 157, 330 

— Navy, 302 

— Panama Canal, 268 

— pension, 301 

—rivers and harbors, 265 

Appropriation bills, riders to, 331 

— vetoes of, 330 

Aquo compounds, 630 

Arabia, explorations in, 625 

Arbitral Justice, Court of, 105, 
108, 329 

Arbitration, industrial, 402 

— international, 105-108 


INDEX 


Arbitration, Permanent Court of, 
108 

— treaty with France, 101 

— treaty with Great Britain, 101 

— treaties in force, 108 

Archeology, Babylonian, 769 

— classical, 754-756 

— prehistoric. See Anthropology. 

Archbald, Robert W., impeach- 
ment of, 47, 233 

Archbold, John D., 48 

Architect, Supervising, U. S., 152, 
750 

Architects, American Institute of, 
751 

— Beaux-Arts, Soclety of, 750 

Architectural education, 750 

Architecture, 750-753 

— landscape, 753 

Arctic regions, map of, 623 

Area of the U. S., by states, 172 

Argentina, 116 

— Jewish colonization in, 743 

Argyle v. Johnson, 238 

“Ariadne auf Naxos," opera, 758 

Arizona, admission of, to state- 
hood, 47 

— child-labor law of, 415 

—constitution of, amendments 
to, 182, 337 

— — financial provisions of, 335 

— Corporation Commission of, 
230, 280, 544 

— corrupt-practices law of, 70 

— direct-primary law of, 60 

— eight-hour law of, 421 

— employers’ liability law of, 418 

— employment of aliens in, 422 

— female-labor law of, 424 

— industrial accident law of, 413 

— irrigation in, 256 

— labor laws of, 423 

— preferential voting in, 70 

— railroad Jegislation in, 414 

— recall in, 65, 66 

—— of judges, 48 

—woman suffrage in, 71 

—workmen’s compensation law 
of, 419 

Arkansas, campaign against tu- 
berculosis in, 448 

— charity organization in, 447 

— constitution of, amendments 
to, 182 

— convict labor in, 440 

—local option in, 395 

—recall in, 65 

Arkansas, U. 8. 8., 305 

“Armageddon,” 24 

Armament of naval vessels. 
under type names. 


See 


‘Armaments, Mmitation of, 108 


Armor. See Battleships. 

Army, 291-300 

— aeronautics in, 295 

— Appropriation Act, 292 

— appropriations for, 293 

— artillery in, 296 

— authorized strength of, 298 

— canteen, 396 

— cavalry in, 296 

— civilian engineers in, 554 

— Coast Artillery Corps of, 294 

— Corps of Engineers in, 295 

— distribution of troops of, 298 

— education for, 297 

— garrison of Canal Zone, 297 

—garrisons on foreign stations, 
294 

— General Staff of, 152, 192, 291 

—iInfantry in, 296 
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Army, line versus staff in; 291 

— maneuvers, 294 

— Medical Corps, 294 

— reorganization, plan of, 292 

— School of Fire of, 296 

— Signal Corps of, 295 

— Supply Corps of, 295 

Arrowrock Dam, 558 

Artillery. See Army. 

Art and archeology, 746-757 

— exhibitions, 746-749 

— museums, 749 

Arts, American Federation of, 749 

Asia, explorations in, 625 

Asiatic Fleet: See Navy. 

Associated Charities, organiza- 
tion of, 446 

Assyriology, 769 

Astronomical instruments, 598 

— observatories, 599 

Astronomy, 598-604 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé 
Railroad system, 540 

—, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, 548 

— 0. United States, 547 

Athens, excavations at, 754 

Atlanta federal prison, reforms in, 
439 : 

Atlantic City, graft in, 217 


—-—harbor improvements at, 


266 
— Coast Line vp. I. C. C,, 548 
— Fleet. See Navy. 


— Intra-Coastal Waterway, 266 

Atlases. See Cartography. 

con PRE: investigations of the, 

13 

Atmospheric electricity, 656 

— nitrogen, fixation of. See Ni- 
trogen. 

Attorney-General, U, S., 153 

— report of, 232, 233, 240, 242 

Auguste, Tancrede, 111 

Australasia, Methodist Chureh of, 


734 

Australia, 131 

— federal capital competition, 
752 

Australian Antarctic Expedition, 
624 


Austria-Hungary, 133 

— attitude of, in Balkan crisis, 92 

—in Triple Alliance, 88 

— naval statistics of, 308 

— relations of, with Germany, 88 

Autoclave test for cement, 561 

Automobile fire apparatus, 209, 
568 ; 

Automobiles, electric, 567 

— exports and imports of, 573 

— output and price of, 572 

—prineipal centers of manufac- 
ture of, 512 

Aviation (see also Aeronautics), 
necrology of, 586 

Aviettes, competition for, 581 


arr aie aera archeology, 

7 

Bacon, Augustus O., 151 

Bag houses, 498 

Bailey, Robert O., 152 

Balance of trade, 316, 533 

Baldwin, Albertus H., 155 

Baldwin, Simeon E., placed in 
nomination, 18 


‘Balkan States, relations of, with 


Turkey, 89-93 
Balkan war, 89-93, 142-144 
—— cost of, 144 


Balloons, 582 

Ballot, short.: See Short ballot. 

Baltimore, charity organization 
in, 446, 447 

— entries of coastwise vessels at, 
550 

— House of Correction of, 439 


—municipal conduits and ferry 


of, 286 

— port of, 275 

— sewage disposal in, 719 

Bank clearings, 319 

— deposits, guarantee of, 350 

—examination and regulation, 
344 

—rates for loans, 323 

Banks, national, regulation of, 
344 

—— statistics of, 342 

— private, statistics of, 342 

—— savings, interest rates of, 351 

—— postal. See Postal savings 
system, 

—— statistics of, 343 

— state, deposit of postal-savings 
funds in, 348 

—— regulation of, 345 

—— statistics of, 342 

sone Ae Association, American, 

4 

— — Investment, 328 

—— associations, promotion of ag- 
Ticulture by, 454 

Banking and currency, 342-353 

— power of the U. §., 343 

— statistics of, 342 

Baptist churches, 728 

Barges, statisties of, 525 

Barley, price of. 481 

— production of, principal coun- 
tries, 476 

—— U. S., 312, 313, 478 

—— — by states, 478 

—— world’s, 475 

—_— eeents of, on Great Lakes, 

Barry, Gen. Thos. H., 297 

ieee Haruna process, copper, 

_ sa statistics of, 514, 

Bathtub Trust case, 238, 240 

Battleship cruisers in foreign 
navies, 309 

—in U.S. Navy, 305 

Battleships, powering of, 579 

——in principal navies, 309 

—in U. 8: Navy, armor of, 306 

—— building, 305 

—-— guns and projectiles of, 306 

Beall Anti-option bill, 325 


Beaux-Arts Architects,’ Society 
of, 750 

Becker, Lieut. Chas., conviction 
of, 215 


Beef, price of, 481 
Beet sugar, production of, princi- 
pal countries, 477 


Belgium, 134 

Bell telephone system. See Amer- 
ican Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co. 


Benzene, formula of, 631 
Berchtold, Count Leopold, 133 
-— action of, in Balkan crisis, 90 
wal Henri, philosophy of, 
Beri-berl, cause and cure of, 633 
peage system of identification, 
15 
Bessemer process, copper, 493 


INDEX 


Bessemer process, steel, 489 

Beveridge, Albert J., in Progres- 
sive campaign, 37 

—in Progressive Convention, 
“keynote’’ speech of, 23 

— nominated for governor of In- 
diana, 23 

von Bieberstein, Baron Marschall, 
87 

Big Four Railroad System, exten- 
sions of, 541 

Billboards, regulation of, 218 

— taxation of. 340 

Billinghurst, Guillermo, 120 

Bills of exchange, uniform legisla- 
tion on, 352 

Bills of Lading Act, Uniform, 350 

— cotton, 326, 349 

— international conference on, 
329 

Bingham, Hiram, Peruvian expe- 
dition of, 624, 685 

Biological chemistry, 633-636 


'— sciences, 659-678 


— Survey, Bureau of, 154 
Birth rates of principal countries, 
726 
Blacklisting, laws forbidding, 422 
Blast-furnace gas. utilization of, 
577 
— practice, copper, 492 
——iron, 488, 489 
——lead, 498 
Blast roasting of lead ores, 497 
Bleaching powder. See Calcium 
hypochlorite. 
Blind, care of the, 446 
Blood accusation, 743 
— circulation of, 697-699 
— clotting of, 696 
Blue, Rupert, 152 
B'nai B'rith, 213 
Boards of health, local, 716 
—state, 715 
Bolivia, 117 
Bolin, Geo., Co. 0. North Platte 
Co., 238 
Bomb dropping from aeroplanes, 
586 
Bond market conditions, 320, 321 
Bonds, postal sayings, 348 
Bones, grafting of, 696 
Bonilla, Manuel, 112 
Booth, Bramwell, 739 
— William, 738 
Borah, William E., adheres to Re- 
_ publican party, 38 
Borden, Robert L., 122 
Borgnis v, Falk Co., 236 
Borneo, explorations in, 625 
Boron, properties of, 648 
Boston and Lowell Railroad, pur- 
chase of, 541 
Boston and Maine Railroad, ex- 
tension of, 541 
eae billboard regulation in, 
— Chamber of Commerce, 209 
— city planning in, 203 
coe of coastwise vessels at, 
5 
—Finance Commission, 
of, 198 
— harbor improvement at, 266 
— municipal music in, 760 
— port of, 274 
— railroad electrification in, 217 
—— terminal scheme of, 556 
— School of Eugenics, 427 
— street railway strike in, 405 
— subway. 557 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra, 757 

Botany, 671-675 

— ecology, 674 

— economies, 675 

— morphology, 671-673 

— physiology, 673 

— taxonomy, 674 

Botha, General Louis, 133 

Boundary Commission, Interna- 
tional Joint, 72 

— convention of 1909, 73 

Boy Scouts, 372, 377 

Brahms’ festival, 759 

Brain, composition of the, 634 

Brandeis, Louis D., supports Wil- 
son, 32 

Brazil, 117 

— coffee valorization scheme of, 
86, 327 

—relations of, with U.S., 86 " 

Brewers’ Association, U. S., pen- 
sion plan, 410 

Bridgeport Library 2. Burrough 
Home, 237 

Bridges, 554 

Brill’s disease, 711, 718 

British Empire, 126-133 

— Methodist Cathedral, 733 

Bronx valley sewer, 289 

Brooklyn Bureau of OES 
446 

— dry dock No. 4, 559 

— elevated railways of, 280 

— Rapid Transit Co., N. Y., ex- 
tensions of, 285 ; 

Brooks’ comet, 601 

Brooks, Stratton D., 811 

Brussels Sugar Convention, 104. 

Bryan, Wm. J., attacks Harmon, 
15 

— attacks Parker, 16 

— attacks Roosevelt, 34 

—%in Democratic campaign, 34 

—in Democratic National Come, 
mittee, 14 

—in Democratic National Con-. 
vention, abandons Clark, 18 | 

—— attacks Ryan and Belmont, 
17 

— nominated for temporary 
chairman, 16 

——nominates Kern for tem- 
porary chairman,16 © 

— — offered chairmanship of plat-_ 
form committee, 16 

— — offered nomination for Vice-_ 
President, 20 

—w—offered permanent chair-— 
manship, 17 

—— opposes unit rule, 17 

—— supports Wilson, 18 

—statement of, on attempt on 
Roosevelt's life, 37 

—supports Clark, 15 

— vote for 1908, by states, 150 

Bryophytes, morphology of, 672. 

Bubonic plague in Porto Rico, 226 

Buck Stove Co. case, 400 

Buckwheat, price of, 481 

— production of, U. 8., 478 

Budget exhibits, municipal, 199 

— federal, proposed system of,331 

Budgets, municipal, 203 

Bufagin, 703 

Buffalo, child-welfare exhibit in, 
434 

— probation system in, 442 

Building operations, 316 

— stone, investigations of, 251 

Buildings, commercial, 
ture of, 750 


architec- — 


Buildings, notable, of 1912, 555 
Bulgaria. See Balkan States. 


- Bulgarian campaign in Balkan 


war, 142 

“Bull Moose,” 11 

Bullitt, William M., 153 

Burbank, Luther, patent of land 
to, 246 

Bureaus, Government. 
reaus by name. 

—of municipal research. See 
Municipal research. 

Burnett Immigration Bill, 371 

Burns, William J., 402 

Bush Terminal Co., 284 

- Business conditions in 1912, 311— 
324, 510 

— conduct of, 324-329 

— education, 388 

— failures, 316, 510 

—plan of city government, 194 

Butte, Mont., copper ores, 484, 
608 

Butter, prices of, 481 


See Bu- 


ABINET of the President, 
151 
Cacti, spineless, 
246 
Caillaux, Joseph, Ministry. of, 134 
Cairns, F. E., 98° 
Cairo, ‘Vincennes & Chicago Rail- 
road, purchase of, 541 
- Calclum cyanamide. See Nitro- 
gen. 
— chloride, pharmacology of, 703 
— hypochlorite, water purifica- 
tion by, 639, 718 
California, agricultural education 
in, 452 
— civil service in, 169 
— Conservation Commission, 260 
— constitution of, amendments 
to, 169, 182, 337 
— codperative societies in, 385 
— Democratic primary in, 15 
— direct-primary law of, 160 
— education in, higher, 808 _ 
— electoral vote of, 41 
har eau investigations in, 
. 83 
— female labor law of, 237 
-——Immigration Commission, 383 
_ —industrial-accident law of, 413 
— irrigation in, 256, 259, 260 
— local option in, 395 
— municipal accounting in, 201 
—-— home rule in, 191 
— Parole system in, 443 
— presidential preference pri- 
mInary in, 9,63 
— prison reforms in, 439 
-— Progressive party in, 26 
— Public Utilities Act of, 281 
— punishment of graft in, 435 
— Railroad Commission of, 281 
—reporting of venereal diseases 
in, 429 
_ — Republican ticket in, 26 
— Taft electors in, 26 
— University of, Agricultural 
College, 452 
'-—-— Hindoo scholarships in, 808 
—-— library, 818 
_—workmen‘s compensation law 
“ of, 420 
_ Camorrists, trial of, 138 
Camp Fire Girls, 377 
Compete funds, investigation of, 


cultivation of, 


_ =—-—of principal parties, 44 


INDEX 


Campaign funds, publicity of, 70 

— Presidential (see also names of 
parties), 1-44 

— publicity pamphlets, 70 

Canada, 121-126 

— agriculture in, 125 

— archeological investigations in, 
680 

— area of, by provinces, 124 

— Cabinet of, 122 

— church union in, 740 

— ethnological investigations in, 
680 

— expenditure of, 125 

— explorations in, 624 

— fisheries treaty of, with U. S., 
73 

— foreign trade of, 125 

-— immigration into, 124 

— international relations of, 72 

— legislation in, 125 

— liquor traffic in, 396 

— manufactures in, 125 

— naval policy of, 121-123 

— Ne temere decree in, 123 

— population of, 124 

— provincial boundaries in, 123 

— railways of, 124 

— reciprocity of, with the U. S. 
See Reciprocity. 

—revenue of, 125 

— tariff argreement of, with West 
Indies, 125 

Canadian boundary. See Bound- 
ary Commission, 

—reciprocity. See Reciprocity. 


—— Act, 332 
— wood pulp, free admission of, 
72 


Canadium, 630 

Canal boats, statistics of, 525 

—Panama. See Panama Canal. 

—Zone. See Panama Canal. 

Canals, commercial moyements 
on, 551 

— dimensions of, 529 

Canalejas y Mendes, Jose, assas- 
sination of, 140 

Cancer, deaths from, by coun- 
tries, 727 

— serum treatment of, 709 

Canevaro case, award in, 86 

Canteen army, liquor in, 396 

Canvas tables, 497 

Cape Fear River, improvement of, 


266 
— Lookout, N. C., harbor of, 266 
Capital punishment, views of 


governors on, 437 

Car demurrage bureaus, 541 

Carey Act lands, 247, 258 

Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, 105, 106, 
231, 815 

— Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, 814 

— Institution, 599, 609 

Carrel, Alexis, 695, 699, 704 

Cartography, 621 

Cast iron, effect of superheated 
steam on, 590 

Catalyzers, properties of, 647 

Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
735 

Cattle, diseases of, 462 

— industry, 460 

— price of, 481 

— statistics of, 482 

Cavalry. See Army. 


Cement, autoclave test for, 561 
— materials, investigations of, 251 
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-Cement, production of, U.S., 505, 


506, 508, 561 

Census of agriculture, 482 

—of education, 790-793 ~~ 

— of horticulture, 469 

— of irrigation, 255-257 

— of mines and quarries, 500, 501 

— of population. See Population. 

— Office, 155 

Central America, International 
Railways of, 111 

—— avisit of Secretary Knox to, 
79 


"| — American Conference, Fourth, 


115 


— — independence, celebrationof, | 


109 

— stations, statistics of, 562 

Cerebrosides, 634 

Chafin, Bugene W., nominated for 
President, 29, 397 

— vote for, 1908 and 1912, 41, 
150 

Chamber of Commerce of the U. 
8. A., 328 

Chambers of Commerce, Inter- 
national Congress of, 329 

Champlain Canal, traffie of, 552 

Charcoal iron, 491 

Charities and Correction, Na- 
tional Conference of, 425 

— — state. conferences of, 425 

— Associated, organization of, 
446 

Charity, 444-449 

— care of epileptics, 446 

—-— of the feeble-minded, 446 

—-— of the insane, 445 

— prevention of tuberculosis, 
447-449 

— public supervision of, 444 

— voluntary agencies of, 446 


.| Charleston, harbor improvement 


at, 266 

Charter, Los Angeles county, 190 

Chattanooga, city planning in, 
205 

Checks, uniform legislation on, 
329, 352 

Chemical analysis by means of 
light, 627 

— engineering, 645-652 

— industry, statistics of, 514 

— reactions, change of weight in, 
628 

—— emission of electrons in, 627 

—— emission of light in, 627 

— synthesis in nutrition, 633, 636 

— tariff bill, 332 

Chemistry, 626-652 

— actinochemistry, 627 

— agricultural, 641-643 

— Applied, International Con- 
gress of, 651 

— biological, 633-636 

— Bureau of, 154, 451 

— electrochemistry, 643-645 

— industrial, 645-652 

— inorganic, 626-630 

— of foodjand nutrition, 636-638 

— organic, 630-633 

— photochemistry, 627 

— physical, 626-630 

— planet, 642 

— sanitary, 638-641 

Chemotherapy, 635 


Cherokee Indians, ethnology of, 


682 


Chesapeake and Delaware Carial, 


traffic of, 552 
Chestnut bark disease, 463, 472 


Chicago and Alton Railroad, di- 
rectorate of, 541 

Chicago, building code violations 
in, 216 

— Bureau of Fire Prevention, 210 

—-— of Public Efficiency, 197 

— city planning in, 204 

— Civic Beauty Commission, 204 

— civil service in, 169 

—— classification of, 197 

— domestic relations court of, 436 

— graft in, 216 

-— harbor improvement at, 267 

— juvenile court of, 431 

— manufactures of, 512, 513 

— milk supply in, 434 

— Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
road system, 540 

— park administration In, 197 

— police investigation in, 213-215 

—railroad terminal scheme of, 
556 

— segregation of viee in, 429 

— sewage disposal in, 290 

— smoke prevention in, 217 

—street-railway franchises in, 
279 

— subway scheme of, 557 

— University of, 813 

—— College of Commerce, 388 

——— library building of, 818 

— Vice Commission of, 429 


‘—— crusade in, 211 


Child labor, 415, 434 

— welfare, 431-435 

—— associations, 432 

—— exhibits, 432 

— — International Bureau of, 432 

Children, dependent, care of, 432 

— institutions for, 433 

Children’s Bureau, 155, 416, 431, 
723, 789 

Chile, 118 

Chillicothe, Mo., public-service 
commission, 283 

China, 144-147 

— abdication of Emperor of, 145 

— Christianity in, 742 

— foreign advisers of, 98 

— Holy Catholic Church of, 736 

— eee relations of, 93— 

8 

— loan negotiations of, 94-96 

— Mongolian question in, 96 

— National Assembly of, 147 

relations of, with Great Bri- 
tain, 97 

——with Russia, 96 

— Republie of, 145-147 

— revolution in, 144 

— Tibetan question in, 97 

— U.S. troops in, 294 

Chloride process of water purifi- 
cation, 639 

Chloroform, properties of, 646 

Chlorosis in plants, 463 

arene X, King of Denmark, 

i 1 

Chronology, American, 820-830 

— foreign, 831-839 

Church federation and union, 
739-741 

Churches. 
bodies. 

—— federation of, for social service, 
379 

—of Christ, Federal Council of, 
378, 740 

— social work of, 378-380 

Cineinnati and Springfield Rail- 
road, purchase of, 541 


See also Religious 


ee 
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Cincinnati, charity organization 
in, 444 

— Child Welfare Association, 482 

— civil service in, 169 

— Symphony Orchestra, 757 

— Vocation Bureau, 389 

Circuit courts, federal, 164, 231 

—— of Appeals, U. S., 164 

— judges, federal, 165 

Circuits, judicial, federal, 164 

City managers. See Commission 
government. 

— planning, 203-207, 753 

—-— National Conference on, 
206 

Cities, effect on local climate, 615 

— manufactures in, statistics of, 
513, 519 

— principal, financial statistics of, 
220, 221 

—— manufactures of, 513 

Citizenship, Bureau of, 151 

Civic Federation, National, 402 

— secretary, profession of, 200 

Civil engineering, 554-562 

— service, 167-170 

— — Commission, U. S., 155 

—— Commissions, National As- 
sembly of, 170 

—-— federal, extension of, 167 

——— ‘‘gag*’ order in, 167 

—-—— merit system in, 167 

— —— removals in, 167 

—-—— superannuation in, 168 

—— — tenure of office in, 168 

— — in political platforms, 168 

— — legal decisions affecting, 170 

—— municipal, 169 

——Reform League, National, 
170 

—-— state, 169 

Claétta, Wilhelm, 777 

Clapp, Moses E., 48 

Clark, Champ, abandoned by 
Bryan, 18 

— attacks Bryan, 19 

—candidacy of, supported by 
Bryan, 15 

— endorsed by Iowa convention, 
15 

—-sin California primary, 15 

—— in Hlinoi8 primary, 15 

—— in Nebraska primary, 15 

— placed in nomination, 18 

— vote for, in Democratie Na- 
tional Convention, 19 

Classical Studies, School of, 751 

Classification of property. See 
Taxation. 

Clayton-Bulwer treaty, 84 

Clay deposts, investigations of, 
251 

— products industry, statistics of, 
514 

Cleveland, dependent children in, 
433 

— manufactures of, 513 

— police administration in, 215 

—street-railway franchises in, 
279 

— vice investigations in, 212 

Climate, changes of, pulsatory 
theory of, 683 

— effect of cities on, 615 

— influence of, on race move- 
ments, 615 

Climatology, 615 

Clothing, principal centers of 
manufacture of, 512 

Coal, anthracite, cases, decision 


in, 50 
851° 


Coal, anthracite, industry, 485 

—— price of, 405 

— exports of, 486 é 

—Treight rates on, 547 : Pr 

— industry, 485-487 ia 

— lands, classification of, 249 

—-— surface titles to, 246 

—lands withdrawn from entry, 
249 ; 

—mine accidents, 487 

— mining, 487 Bk sel 

— origin of, 609 ; 

— price of, 405, 486 ; 

— production of, U. S., 485, 505, 
506, 508 

—-— world's, 502, 503 

—resources, investigations of, 
249, 251 

—shipments of, from Atlantic _ 
ports, 549 

—-— on canals, 552 

— strike, anthracite, 405, 486 

—— British, 129 

— — West Virginia, 487 : 

— waste of, 570 fe 

Coast and Geodetic Survey, 155 

— Artillery Corps, U. S. A. See 

Army. 

— defense vessels in principal 
navies, 309 

— to coast water traffic, 550 

Coastwise commerce, 549 

— vessels, statistics of, 525 ey 

Cobalt, Ont., silver mining at, — 
484, 494 ; 

Cceur d'Alene, Idaho, 
ores of, 608 

Coffee, Brazilian, valorization of, 
86, 327 

Coinage of gold and silver, 504 © 

Coke industry, 486 

— production of, U. S., 505, 506, 
508 r 

Cold storage, Massachusetts Com- 
mission on, 406, 721 

— relation of, to public health,|721 

Coleman, Norman J,, 457 
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silver-lead — 


Colleges. See Universities and 
Colleges. i 

— agricultural. See Education 
agricultural. 


Colliers, U. S. Navy, 306 
Colombia, 118 
— recall of Sefior Ospina by, 80 _ 
Colorado, bank deposits, guaran 
tee of, 351 F 
—campaign against tuberculo- 
sis in, 448 
— care of defectives in, 446 
— Carey act lands in, 259 
— Coal Traffic Assn./v. Denver & 
Rio Grande Railroad Co. 


546 Se 
—constitution of, amendments 
to, 182 pet 
— direct election of U. 8S. sena-— 
tors in, 59 


— direct-primary law of, 60 

— irrigation in, 256 

— public utilities court of, 281 

— publicity pamphlets in, 71 

— recall in, 65 

— — of judicial decisions, 67 

— Republican convention, 7 

Columbia, District of. See ee 
trict of Columbia, 

— River, improvement of, 267. 

—— traffie of, 553 

Columbus, Springfield & cae 
nati Railroad, purchase of, 
541 


Columbus, street railway fran- 
chises in, 279 
Comets, 601 
Commerce and Labor, Depart- 
ment of, 154 
Commerce, Chambers of. 
Chambers of Commerce. 
— coastwise, 549 
— Court, 45, 165, 232 
— domestic, of Great Lakes, 550 
_ —-—on canals, 551 
—-— on rivers, 552 
—foreign, (see also Imports and 
Exports), 315, 529-534 
—-and Domestic, Bureau of, 
155 
—— U. &., shipping in, 525, 526 
— interstate. See Interstate com- 
merce. 
— of the principal countries, 148 
—on inland waterways, 550-553 
Commercial and busincss educa- 
tion, 388 
—Sstatistics, international Dbu- 
reau of, 329 
Commission government, 
tion of, 193, 194 
— attitude of Socialists on, 28 
— constitutionality of; 237 
—— Indiana business plan of, 194 
— Sumter plan of, 193 
Commissions. See Special sub- 
jects. 
Comstock Lode, silver mining on, 
484 
Conant, Luther, 155 
Conciliation, in labor disputes, 402 
__-— International Association for, 
eae 106 
Concordia, Kan.,”"municipal thea- 
: tre, 284 
Concrete, 561 
— bridges, 555 
—roads, 264, 265 
Conference, of Governors, 50 
—on Faith and Order, World, 


French. 
Congo. 
_ Congregational Church, 729 


See 


adop- 


See French 


i ‘Congress, appropriations of, 1909- 


2 1913, 157, 330 

_ Library of, 156 

—-— appropriation for, 789 

— 62d, House of Representa- 
tives in, 156 

—— proceedings of, 44-50 

—— Senate in, 156 


_ 7—7— second session of, 157, 229 


- ——-— third session of, 49 
— 63d, 159-163 
-——-— Democratic control of, 42 


_. —-— extra session of, 44 


—-— House of Representatives 
in, 161-163 
_ —— Senate in, 160 
Conifers, morphology of, 672 


Es _ Connecticut, care of epileptics in, 


446 


_ constitution of, amendments 


to, 183 
— Harbor Commission, 274 
_-— Progressive party in, 23 
_ > Republican convention, 8 
Consolidated Gas Co. of New 
York, 280 
—schools, 793 . 
Constitution, federal, amend- 
: ments to, 46, 58, 158, 334 
_ election of senators, 58 
— income tax, 334. © 
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Constitution, federal, method of 
amendment of, 46, 158 

Constitutions, state, amendments 
to (see also special topics), 
182-190 

—— financial, 337 

— table of, 174 

Constitutional laws, 234-238 

Constitutionality of state legisla- 
tion, 235 

Consular Bureau, 151 

— invoices, uniformity of, 329 

— Service, 165 

—w— Director of, 151 

Contract, freedom of, 237 

— law of, 243 

Conventions, political, See names 
of parties. 

Convict labor, 

Cooking, electric, 564 

Codperation, 384-387 

— in stock breeding, 459 

Coéperative credit, 386 

— schools, 796, 797 

— societies, 384 

— stores, 384-386 

Copartnership housing, 386 

coe electrolytic refining of, 


— in steel, 490 

— metallurgy of, 491-494 

— mining, 484 

—ores of Butte. Mont., 608 

— price of, 315 

— production of, U. S., 314, 505, 
506, 507 

— — world's, 502, 503 

— trade in 1912, 314 

— visible supply of, U. S., 314 

Copyright, law of, 241 

Coral reefs, 606 

Cordaba, value of, 115 

Corn clubs, 372 

— Exposition, National, 456 

— price of, 481 

— production of, 
countries, 476 

—— U.5&., 312, 478 

—— world’s, 475 

— shipments of, on Great Lakes, 
551 

Cornell University, agricultural 
college, 452, 455 

Corporate excess, taxation on, 336 

Corporations, Bureau of, 154 

— laws affecting, 230 

—public service franchises of, 
277-279 

Corpus Christi harbor improve- 
ment, 267 

Corrections, 435-443 

— Charities and National Confer- 
ence of, 425 

—— state conferences of, 425 

Correspondence schools, 813 

Corrosion of metals, 590 

Corrupt practices laws, status of, 
58, 70, 244 

Cost of living, index numbers, 323 

— investigations of, 405 

—relation of, to public health, 
720 

Costa Rica, 109 

— earthquakes in, 611 

Cotton, bills of lading, 326, 349 

—— Central Bureau, 326, 349 

— classification of, 325 

— freight rates on, 547 

— future contracts in, 324 

— Insects, 466 

— price of, 481 
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See Prison labor. | 


Cotton, production of, U. S., 312, 
313, 478 

—— — by states, 479 

—— world's, 475 

—-—-— by countries, 476 

— tariff bill, 334 

—-— Tariff Board report on, 334 

Country life, 455 

County charter, Los Angeles, 190 

— officers, table of, 180, 181 

Court of Arbitral Justice, 105, 
108, 329 

Courts. See names of courts, 

Craig, Edwin B., 811 

— John, 458 

Cream, variation in richness of, 
459 

Credit, agricultural, 50, 351, 386 

—— Costa Rica, 109 

—— Cuba, 109 

—— Haiti, 111 

—— Mexico, 114 

—-— Salvador, 116 

— associations, agricultural, 456, 
467 

Cretan Constitutional Assembly, 
101 

Criminal Identification, Interna- 
tional Bureau of, 215 

— law, 243-245, 435 

—-— and Criminology, American 
Institute of, 428 

— Statistics, Bureau of, in Il- 
nois, 439 

—— collection of, in New York, 
439 

Criminals, capital punishment of, 
437 

— defectiveness among, 437 

— executions of, 437 

— probation, parole and pardon 
of, 443 

Crop conditions, agricultural, 450 

—— horticultural, 468 

— production, 312, 475-482 

Croup, deaths from, by coun- 
tries, 727 

Cruisers, in principal navies, 309 

—in U.S. Navy, 305 

Cuba, 109 

— elections in, 78, 109 

— international relations of, 77 

—negro rebellion in, 77 

— veterans’ agitation in, 77 

Cuervo, Rufino José, 776 

Cultivation of tissues tn vitro, 699, 


publican party, 38 
— vote for, in Republican Con- 
vention, 13 
Cuneiform texts, 769 
Cunningham coal claims, 222 
— tv. Northwestern Imp. Co,, 236 
a associations, national, 
7 
— Comptroller of, 152 
ee proposed reform of, 


Customs Appeals, Court of, 165 
Cyanide process. See Gold. 
Cycads, morphology of, 672 
Cyclo-octatetraene, 631 

Cyrene, excavations in, 754 
Cytology, animal, 667 
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Dance halls, 374 

Danish literature, 776 

Dardanelles, closing of the, 100, 
142 


Darrow, Clarence, 401 
= ian theory of evolution, 
60 

Dates, artificial ripening of, 643 

Dawson agreement on Nicaraguan 
polities, 82 

—— Thomas C., 151 

Deaconesses, Lutheran, 730 

— Methodist, 732 

Death penalty laws, 244 

—rates of principal countries, 
726 


——-—of principal countries, by | 


causes of death, 727 

— — of states and cities of U.S., 
724 

—-—of world’s principal cities, 
725 

Deaths, registration area for, 723 

Debs, Eugene V., 29, 394 

— vote for, 1908 and 1912, 150 

Debt. bonded, of principal cities, 
220, 221 

—— of states, 173 

— public, U. S., 335 


Defectiveness among criminals, | 


437 

— extent of, 426, 427 

— prevention of, 426-428 

Defectives, care of, 446 

— schools for, 427, 790 

— sterilization of, 391, 428 

Delaware and Hudson Railroad, 
forestry, 471 

—and = Canal, traffic of, 
55: 

-— campaign against tuberculosis 
in, 448 

— defectiveness research in, 427 

-—— Progressive party in, 25 

tiga ths River, improvement of, 

6 

— trafiic of, 553 

Delegates to Republican Conyen- 
tion, contests of, 10 

Delinquency, juvenile, 
tion of, 430 

Delos, excavations at, 755 

Delphi, excavations at, 755 

Democratic campaign, 31-34 

—— committee, 31 

—— fund, 44 

—-— pre-convention, 14-16 

—— conventions, state, 15 

— National, Committee, conven- 
tion call of, 14 

— National Convention, 16-20 

—— apportionment of delegates 
to, 14 

——— ballots in, 18, 19 

—— Bryan in. See Bryan. 

—-— call for, 14 

—— election of delegates to, 14 

—— nominations in, 18 

ae penne chairmanship of, 

_— ra hr eaetelata chairmanship of, 


—— unit rule in, 17 

— party, in 63rd Congress, 42 

——-—-—in House of Representa- 
tives, 42 

——— in Senate, 42 

——— reorganization of, 49 

—— in Vermont, 40 

——programme of, in 62nd 
Congress, 45 


preven- 
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Democratic party, vote for, by 
States, 1908 and 1912, 150 

—-—-— popular, analysis of, 41 

— platform, 20 E 

— — civil service in, 168 

Democratic presidential prefer- 
ence primaries, 15. 

Demurrage bureaus, 541 

— rules, code of, 543 


| Deneen, Charles S., abandons 


Roosevelt, 36 

—— to Republican party, 

— attacked by Roosevelt, 36 

—statement of, on contests of 
delegates, 36 

Denmark, 134 

Denver, vice investigations in, 
211, 217 

Departments, Governments. See 
departments by name. 


| Dependencies. See Territories. 


Dependent children, care of, 432 

Desertion, laws on. 435 

Desert lands, reclamation of, 247 

Dew Moines, civic center in, 205 

— smoke prevention in, 218 

Destroyers, in principal navies, 
309 

—in U.S. Navy, 305 

Detroit, franchise litigation in, 
279 

— graft in, 216 

— manufacturers of, 512, 513 

Diazo-compounds, formulaeof, 631 

Diastalsis, 702 ~ 

Diaz, Adolfo, 115 

— Felix, 113 

Dick patent case, 522 

Dictograph, 569 

Didyma, excavations at, 755 

Diesel engines (see also Oil 
engines), 571, 579, 594 

See Nutrition. 

Digitalis, pharmacology of, 703 

Dillingham Immigration bill, 371 

Dinosaurs, 677 

Diphtherfa and croup, deaths 
from, 727 

Diplomatic Bureau, 151 

— Service, 166 

Direct election of U. S. senators. 
See Senators, U. 8., 

—legislation (see also Initiative, 
and Referendum), 63 

— nominations. See Direct 
primary. 

— primary, 60 

Dirigible balloons. See Balloons. 

Disciples of Christ, 729 

Discovery, exploration and, 623- 
625 ; 

Diseases of live stock, 461 

— of plants, 463-465 

Disestablishment 
Church, 127 

Disinfectants, 640 

District courts, federal, 164, 231 

—judges, federal, 165 

District of Columbia, education 
in, 789 

Divorce Commission, British, re- 
port of, 128 

Dixon, Joseph M., 34 

Docks, wharves, and waterfronts, 
274-276 

Domestic commerce. See com- 
merece. 

— relations courts, 436 

Dominican-Haitian boundary, 112, 

Dominican Republic, 110 
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Dominican Republic, revolution 
in, 78 

Donlon, Rev. Alpheus J., S11 

Dourine, 462 ; 

Doyle, William T. S., 79, 151 

paras induced, in boiler plants, 
574 

Drainage, 260 

— Association, National, 261 

— Congress, National, 456 

— of irrigated lands, 261 

— of swamp lands, 261 

Drama, 761-766 

— leagues, 374 

Dredging, electric, 566 

Drew Theological Seminary, 811 

Drinking cups, public, 722 

| Drugs, adulteration of, 720 

Drydocks, 529, 559 

Dry Farming Congress, Inter- 

| national, 456 

Due process of law, 237 

Duluth, city planning in, 205 

—municipal electric plant, 286 

Duma, Fourth, composition of, 138 

Dunway, C. A., 811 

Duodenal tube, 710 

Durham and Charlotte Railroad, i 
purchase of, 541 Ser Ls 

Dust prevention, 264 

Dutch literature, 776 

Dynamite conspiracy case, 401 


| ARTH, 600 

| — age of the, 655 : 

| —heat of the, 655 = 

— temperatures, 655 ‘ 

| Earth crust, zone of flow in, 605 

Earthquakes, 611 

East St. Louis 0. Millville, 241 

Eclipses; 599 

Ecology, plant, 674 

Economic conditions in 1912, 311— 
324 

Economy and Efficiency, Commis- > 
sion on, 332 : ; 

— report of, on federal budget, 331 

——on federal civil service, 167, 
168 

Ecuador, 119 

— relations of, with U. S., 84 

Education (see aiso Schools), 789- 
817. 

— agricultural, 450, 452, 743, 789, 
g12 

— appropriations for, 789 

— architectural, 750 

— Association, National, 428, $15 

— Board, General, 455, 814 

— Bureau of, 154 

— — appropriations for, 789 

— — investigations in higher edu- 
cation, 808 

— census of, 790-793 

— child welfare and, 432 

— commercial, 388 

— dental, 813 

— elementary, 790-797 

— engineering, 594 

— expenditures for, 789 ine 

— higher, 804-814 Eis 

—— of women, 812 ae 

—§in Alaska, 222, 789, 803 

— in’ District of Columbia, 789 

— in forestry, 472 

—in Guam, 223 

—in Hawaii, 224, 803 

—in landscape architecture, 754 { 

— in pharmacy, 813 ; re 

—— in Philippine Islands, 225, 803 

— in Porto Rico, 226, 803 


Education in public schools. See 
Schools. 

— in the South, 791, 802 

—— conference on, 816 

— in Tutuila, 227 

— industrial, 796 

——National Society for the 
Promotion of, 388 

— legal, 242, 813 

— medical, 713, 813 

— military, 297 

— motion pictures in, 375 

— naval, 304 

— of Indians, 789 

— of negroes, 802 

— of teachers, 801 

— of women, 812 

— professional, 813 

—race, 802-804 

—rural, 793 

— secondary, 797-800 

— statisties of, general, 789 

— theological; 813 

— urban, 794-797 

— vocational, 387-389, 796 

Edwards, Brigadier-General C. R., 
152 

Efficiency, American Society for 
Promoting, 589 : 

— Commission on Economy and, 
report on federal civil service, 
167, 168 : 

— in municipal government, 195— 
201 

— psychology of, 691 

— vocational, 387-390 

Egg industry, 461 

Eggs, price of, 481 

Egypt, Lord Kitchener’s report 
on, 131 

Eight-hour law, federal, 303, 420 

Election of U. 8. senators, direct. 
See Senators, U. 8, 

— results, Presidential, 41, 150 

Electoral College, 149 

— vote for President, 41 


——by states, 1908 and 1912, 
150. 

Eliot, Charles W., supports Wil- 
son, 34 


Blectric automobiles, 567 

— central stations, municipal, 285 
— — statistics of, 562 

— cooking, 564 

— dredging, 566 

— fireless cooker, 565 

— furnaces, 489, 565, 569, 644 
— heating, 564 

— lighting, 563 

—— street, 287 

— marine propulsion, 594 

— power, in agriculture, 564 

— -— in flour milling, 566 

— — in lumbering, 566 

— — in manufacturing, 520, 521 
—-— transmission of, 562 

— pumping, 564, 566 

— railroad, 549, 567 

— sea pilot, 570 

— ship propulsion, 566 


ee shock, resuscitation from, 569 


—smelting. See Electrometal- 
lurgy. 
— traction, 567 


Electrical engineering, 562-570 

— regulators. See Boron. 

—resistance standards, 
national, 657 

Electricity, atmospheric, 656 

Ret rag of, through gases, 
628 


inter- 
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Electricity, discharge of, through 
gases, 653 

Electrification of railroads, 217, 
567 

Electrochemical Society, Ameri- 
can, 643 

Blectrochemistry, 643-645 

Electrodes, furnace, 645 

Blectrolytic refining of metals, 644 

— water purification, 560 

Electrometallurgy, 644 

— of iron, 489 

— of zine, 499 

Electrons, emission of, in chem- 
ical reactions, 627 

Electrophysics, 656 

Electroplating, addition agents in, 
644 

Embryology, 667, 695 

Employers’ Liability Act, consti- 
tutionality of, 235, 241 

—and Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission report, 362 

— federal law on, proposed, 362 

— insurance, 361-363 


—-—companies, laws affecting, 
418 

— laws, 417-420 

Employment agencies. See Un- 
employment. 


Encyclopedia of Islam, 768 

Engineering, 554-595 

— chemical, 645-652 

— civil, 554-562 

— education, 594 

— electrical, 562-570 

— marine, 579, 594 

— mechanical, 570-581 

Engineers, civilian, in U. S. Army, 
554 

— Corps of, U.S. A. See Army. 

—railroad, wage arbitration, 402 

English literature and philology, 

778-780 

Enrichment, secondary, of ore de- 
posits, 608 

Entomology, Bureau of, 154 

— — appropriations for, 451 

— economic, 465 

Enzymes, 703 

Epigraphy, 756 

Epilepsy, Association for the 
study of, 426 

Epileptics, care of, 446 

Episcopal Chureh., See Protest- 
ant, Episcopal. 

Equitable Building fire, 555 

Equity practice in federal courts, 
233 

Erb-Yocum railroad interests, 540 

Erie Canal, traffic of, 551, 552 

Eskimo, ethnology of the, 679 

Estimates, federal, for 1914, 330 

Ether, theory of, 658 

Ethics, 694 

Ethnology 
679-686 

Ettor, and Giovannitti, trial of, 
404 

Eucharistic Congress, 736 

Eucken, Rudolf, philosophy of, 
692 

Eugenics, 390, 426, 427, 663, 687 

— Congress, International, 390, 
679 

Euripides, Satyrus’ Life of, 768 

Eyaporation over the ocean, 621 

Everglades, drainage of, 261 

— land scandal, 454 

Evolution, Darwinian theory of, 


660 
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and anthropology, 


Evolution, experimental, 663 

— heredity in, 661-663 

— Lamarckian theory of, 659 

— mutation in, 660 

— organic, 659-665 

— orthogenesis in, 660 

— selection in, 660, 663 

— transmutation in, 661 

— variation in, 661 

Excavations. See Archeology. 

Excess condemnation, 339 

Excise bill, 333 

Executions of criminals, 437 

Expenditures, federal, 330 

Experiment stations, agricultural, 
450, 467 

— office of, 154 

—-— appropriations for, 451 

Exploration and discovery, 623- 
625 ‘ 

Explosives, detonation of, 524 

Exports of agricultural products, 
480, 481 

— of automobiles, 573 

— of fruits and vegetables, 469 

— of gold and silver, 531 

— of manufactures, 521 

— of merchandise, by classes, 531 

—— by commodities, 531 

—-— by continents, 530 

—-— by months, 316 

—— by principal countries, 530 

— — by principal ports, 531 

— of mineral products, 509 

— of motion pictures, 375 

— of principal countries, 148 

— to American dependencies, 531 

— to foreign countries, 530 

— to Philippine Islands, 225 

— to Porto Rico, 226 

Express companies, statistics of, 
534 

— — taxation of, 338 

— rates, I. C. C. decision on, 535 

Extradition treaty with Honduras, 
80 

Bxtrusion of metals, 580 
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414 

— legislation, 413 

Failures, business, 316, 510 

— of manufacturing concerns, 510 

Fairchild, Edward T., 811 

Faith and Order, World Confer- 
ence on, 735 

Fall army worm, 465 

Fall River, Mass., housing con- 
ditions in, 208 

Fanelli, Ernest, 758 

Far-Eastern Affairs, division of, 
151 

Farm bureaus, 453 

Farmers, codperation among, 386 

Farms, statistics of. See Census 
of agriculture. 

Fats, chemistry of, 632 

— liquid, solidification of, 649 


inspection Jaws, 


Federal appropriations. See Ap- 
propriations. 

— budget, proposed system for, 
331 

— civil service. See Civil service. 

— constitution, amendments to, 
46, 158 f 

—— income tax, 334 

— — election of U.S. senators, 58 


—~— method of amendment, 158 

— Council of Churches of Christ, 
107, 378, 740 

— courts, 231 


Baclere) 200 equity practice in, 

— — legal practice in, 233 

— estimates for 1914, 330. 

— expenditures, 330 

—— finance, 330-335 

— Government, police power of 
the, 229 

— judiciary, 163, 231 

— legislation (see also titles and 
subjects of acts), 157 

— — tendencies of, 229 

— officers, recall of, 66 

— prison for women, 440 

— revenues, 330 

Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
725, 816 

Feeble-minded, care of, 446 

—— National Association for the 
Study of the, 426 

Female labor, legislation affect- 
ing, 423 

— population of U. S., 364 

Fermentation, 635 

Ferns, morphology of, 672 

» — taxonomy of, 675 

Fertilizers, 457, 674 

— artificial. See Nitrogen, 

— chemistry of, 642 

— statistics of. See Census of 
agriculture. 

Fidelity insurance, 363 

Fiedler, Max, 757 

Finance, federal, 330-335 

— public, 330-341 

— state and local, 335-341 

Findley Belt Railway, 541 

Fine Arts, Commission of, 156 

Finger-print identification in hos- 
pitals, 433 

— of criminals, 215 

Finland, atlas of, 619 

Fire barge automobile, 209, 

8 

— insurance, 356-360 

—— legislation on, 358 

— losses, 357 

— prevention, 209 

— — Association, National, 210 

— rating, state control of, 358 

— Underwriters, National Board 
of, 360 

Fireless cooker, electric, 565 

Fires, forest, prevention of, 470 

Fish hatcheries, 474 

Fisher, Walter L., 151, 153 

Fisheries, 472-475 

—— Bureau of, 155, 474 

—— — appropriations for, 475 

— Newfoundland, new treaty on, 
73 

— of Alaska, 223 

Fishes, fossil, 677 

Fixation of atmospheric nitrogen. 
See Nitrogen. 

Flaxseed, price of, 481 

— production of, U. S., 478 

— — world’s, 475 

Fleets. See Navy. 

Flies, transmission of infantile 
paralysis by, 706 

Floods. See Mississippi River. 

Florida, child labor in, 434 

— constitution of, amendments 
to, 183 

—— convict labor in, 440 

— drainage in, 261 

— East Coast Railway, 556 

— Everglades drainage scheme, 
454 

— initiative and referendum in, 64 
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Florida, U.S. S,, trials of, 580 

Flotation process, Leuschner, 485 

Flour milling, rank of cities in, 513 

— shipments of, on Great Lakes, 
551 


‘Flynn, William J., 152 


Folk, Joseph W., ‘withdraws can- 
didacy, 15 

Folk music, 759 

Food and Drugs Act, amendment 

of, 636 

—— prosecutions under, 636 

—and nutrition, chemistry of, 
636-638 

— laws, 636 

— products industry, statistics of, 
514, 515 

Foods, standardization of, 640 

Forage Day, Virginia, 457 

Foreign affairs (see also names of 
countries), 109-148 

—and Domestic Commerce, Bu- 
reau of, 155 | 

— commerce, See Commerce, Ex- 
ports, and Imports. 

— garrisons, U.S. A. See Army. 

— missions. See Missions. 

—navies. See Navies. 

— students in the U. S., 807 

— trade. See Commerce, Exports, 
and Imports. 

Foreign-born population of U. §., 
367, 369 

Foreign-built ships, American reg- 
istry of, 525 

Forest fires, prevention of, 470 

— Reserve, Appalachian, 451, 471 

— Service, 154 

—— activities of, 471 

— — appropriations for, 451 

Forest Hills Gardens, 754 

Forests, national, 471 

Forestry, 470-472 

— education in, 472 

Forgery, law of, 243 

Formaldehyde in plants, 635 

Fortifications of Panama Canal, 
297 

Fossils. See Paleontology. 

Foundry industry, rank of cities 
in, 513 

France, 134-136 

— arbitration treaty of, with U. 
S., 101 

— census of, 135 

— electoral law of, 135 

—¥in Triple Entente, 87 

— military aviation in, 586 

— naval programme of, 135 

— naval statistics of, 308 

— naval strength of, in Mediterra- 
nean, 88 

— protectorate of, in Morocco, 99 

— relations of, with Germany, 88 

—-— with Great Britain, 88 

—— with Italy, 100 

—-— with Russia, 88 

—-— with Spain, 99 

—-— with U. S., 101 

Franchises of publie-service cor- 
porations, 277-279 

— duration of, 277 

— indeterminate, 277 

— legal decisions affecting, 278 

— referendum on, 278 

—repeal and forfeiture of, 278 

Fraternal insurance, 355 

ibaa rg VIII, King of Denmark, 

4. 
Free air investigations, 613 


| Freedom of contract, 237 
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| Freight, classification of, 542 


— rates, 543 

—— I, ©. C. rulings on, 546, 547 

— — judicial decisions on, 547 

— — legislation affecting, 545 

— terminals, municipal, 284 

—-— seaport, 529 

French Congo-Kamerun boun- 
dary, map of, 622 

— Society of Painters: and Seulp- 
tors’ exhibition, 746 

Frisco railroad system, extension 
of, 541 

Frost prediction and protection, 
614 

Fruits, artificial ripening of, 642 

— census of trees, 469 

— production of, 468 

Fuchsin, pharmacology of, 704 

Fuel, oil, 571 

— resources, waste of, 570 

— ships, U. 8. navy, 306 

Fuels for naval vessels, 306 

— for power generation, 570 

— used in manufacturing, 519 

Fungi, morphology of, 673 

— taxonomy of, 675 

Fur resources of Alaska, 475 

Furness, Horace Howard, 780 

Future contracts in cotton, 324 


ALLINGER, Jacob M., 151 
Galveston harbor, improve— 
ments at, 266 
— port of, 276 
—etc., Ry. Co. 0. Wallace, 240 
Garden suburbs, 754 
Gardening, landscape. See Land— 
Scape architecture. 
Garrisons, foreign, U. S. A. See 
Army. 
Gases, conduction of electricity 
through, 628 
— discharge of electricity through, 
653 
— industrial, transport and stor- 
age of, 650 
Gas lighting, centenary of, 287 
— power in manufacturing, 520 
— producers, 576 
Gasoline, supplyf of, 572 
Gastro-intestinal canal, peristaltic: 
movements of, 702 
General Education Board, 455, 
814 
—Staff Corps, U. S. A. 
Army. 
Genetics in zodlogy, 668 
Geocoronium, 600 
Geography, 617-625 
— physical, 617-620 


See 


Geographical Congress, Interna- — 


tional, 620 

— Society, American, 620 ‘ 

Geology, 605-613 

— dynamic, 605 

— economic, 607-610 

— glacial. 607 

— structural, 606 

Geological map of North Bes 
606 

— Survey, U.S., 154 

— — activities of, 248-250 

—— publications of, 617 

Geological surveys, detailed areal, 
252 

— state, activities of, 250-253 

—— appropriations for, 249, 250 

—— publications of, 618 

Geophysical Laboratory, Carnegie 
Institution, 609 


George V, visit of, to India, 132 

Georgetown University, 811 

Georgia, constitution of, amend- 
ments to, 183 

— regulation of banks in, 345 

German East Africa, exploration 
of, 625 

— map of, 622 

German fleet, visit to, 101 

— literature and philology, 773-— 
775 

Germany, 136 


* —commerce of, 137 


— elections in, 136 

— finance in, 137 

— in Triple Alliance, 88 

— Jews in, 744 

— naval programme of, 136 

— naval statistics of, 308 

—relations of, with Austria, 88 

—— with France, 88 

—— with Great Britain, 87 

—— with Italy, 88 

— Socialists in, 136, 392 

— Standard Oil Co. in, 137 

— visit of Viscount Haldane to, 87 

Ghazi, Mukhtar Pasha, 141 

Gillhaus, August, 29 

Glacial geology, 607 : 

Glaciers, Alaskan, 624 

Gold, coinage of, world’s, 504 

— exports of, 531 

— imports of, 533 

— metallurgy of, 494-497 

— mining, 484 x 

— production of, U. S., 505, 506, 
507 

— — world's, 502, 504 

Golden-rule police administra- 

3 tion, 215 

Gompers, Samuel, contempt case, 
400 

Goodrich Transit Co. 9. I. C. C., 
542, 548 

Gordon Bennett Race, 582 

Gould railroad interests, 540 

Governors, State Conference of, 50 

— election of, 42 

— table of, 174, 175 

Grabow, La., labor riots, 400 

Grade crossings, legislation on, 
545 

Graft, 215-217 

Grafting of bones and joints, 696 

Grain, freight rates on, 547 

Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, 124 

. Gravitation, theories of, 658 

Great Britain, 126-131 

— arbitration treaty of, with U. 
S., 101 

— Cabinet changes in, 126 

— census of population in, 131 

— coal strike in, 129 

— colonies of, 131-133 

— commerce of, 128 

ae commission of, report, 
a 

— expenditures of, 127 

— finance in, 127 

— franchise bill in, 127 

— House Rule bill in, 126 

—Imperial Defense Conference 
in, 122 

—— Trade Commission of, 128 

— — wireless scheme of, 128 

—in Triple Entente, 87 

— military aviation in, 586 

— Minimum Wage bill in, 130 

— national insurance in, 129 

— nationalization of telephones 
in, 129 
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Great Britain, naval programme 
of, 127 

— — statistics of, 308 

—— strength of, Mediterranean, 
88 

— navy of, Canada's contribution 
to, 122 

— protest of, on Panama Canal 
tolls, 82-84 

— relations of, with China, 97 

—— with France, 88 

—-— with Germany, 87 

—— with Persia, 98 

—— with Russia, 87 

— with U. S., 82-84, 101 

— revenue of, 127 

— strikes in, 129-131 

— Welsh Church disestablish- 
ment bill, 127 

— Wesleyan Church in, 733 

—withdrawal of, from Sugar 
Convention, 104 

Great Lakes, domestic trade of, 
550 : 

Greece. See Balkan States. 

Greek campaign in Balkan war, 
143 

— inscriptions, 756 

— literature, 771 

—philology, 770. 

Groeber, Gustav, 776 

Guadalajara, Mexico, earthquakes 
at, 611 

Guam, 223 

Guardians of Liberty, 736 

Guatemala, 111 

Guayaquil, Ecuador, 
of, 119 

Guitierrez, Leonidas Plaza, 119 

Guns, naval. See Battleships. 

Gymnosperms, morphology of, 
672 


sanitation 


ADLEY, Herbert 8., ad- 


| LL heres to Taft, 38 

|—1in Republican Convention, 12 

Hague Conference, Third, 108 

Hague Tribunal, cases before, 108 

Haiti, 111 

Haitian-Dominican boundary, 112 

Haldane, Viscount, visit to Ger- 
many, 87 

Hall effect, 656 

Haloid compounds, 629 

Hanford, Cornelius H,, impeach- 
ment of, 47 

Harbor improvement, 265-267 

Harbors, Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and, 152 

Hardinge, Viscount, attempted 
assassination of, 132 

Harmon, Judson, attacked by 
Bryan, 15 

— candidacy of, 15 

— endorsed in Ohio primary, 15 

— placed in nomination, 18 

—vote for, in Democratic con- 
vention, 19 ¢ 

Harriman, railroad interests, 540 

Harris, George, 810 

Harrison Branch Railway, pur- 
chase of, 541 

Hartford, Conn., city planning in, 
204 


Harvard University, Bureau of 
Research in Municipal Gov- 
ernment, 199 

—School of Business Adminis- 
tration, 388 

Harvester Trust sult, suspended 
by Roosevelt, 8 
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Hatch Act, 450 

Hawail, 224 

— education in, 224, 803 

— mining in, 502 

— rubber growing in, 452 

Hay, price of, 481 

— production of, U. 8., 313, 478, 
479 

Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 82 

Haywood, William D., 27 

Health, Boards of, local, 716 

—— state, 715 

— Conservation, Bureau of, 32 

— and hygiene, public, 714-722 

—jinsurance. See Sickness insur- 
ance. 

Heart, action of the, 697-699 

Hearst, Wm. R., attacks Wood- 
row Wilson, 15 

Heat, physics of, 657 

Heating, electric, 564 

Hell Gate Bridge, 555 

Henry, Sidney, 0. A. B, Dick Co., 
241, 522 

Heredity of albinism, 661 

— and eugenics, 663 

— in evolution, 661-663 

— influence of alcoholism on, 712 

— and mendelism, 662 : 

—and sex, 662 

Highways (see also Roads), 261- 
265 

Hibben, John Grier, 810 

Hill, Dr. L. E., theory of ventila- 
tion, 722 

Hill railroad interests, 540 

Hilles, Charles D., 29, 150 

Hitchcock, Frank H., 153 

Hoe, Robert, library, sale of, 819 

Hog cholera, 462 

Home Rule bill, Irish, 126 

Home rule, municipal, 191-193 

Homestead entries on public 
lands, 246 

Honduran loan, 112 

Honduras, 112 

— relations of, with U. S., 80 

Honor system of prison Jabor, 441 

Hood, C. E., 465 . 

Hooker, Elon H., 34 

Hops, price of, 481 

— production of, principal coun- 
tries, 476 

——U.5., 478 

— — world’s, 475 

Horses, new disease of, 461 

— prices of, 481 

— statistics of, 482 

Horticulture, 468-470 

— census of, 469 

Hospitals, relation of, to medical 
schools, 713 

Hours of labor, in manufacturing, 
517 F 

House fly, transmission of disease 
by, 466 

House of Governors, 50 

House of Representatives, ratio of 
representation in, 149 

—representation in, under each 
apportionment, 159 

— 62nd Congress, committees of, 
45 

—— members of, 156 

—— organization of, 44 

—— Democratic party in, 45 

— 63rd Congress, Democratic ma- 
jority in, 42 

—— members of, 161-163 

Housing, 207 

— copartnership, 386 


Houston, Tex., municipal enter- 
tainments, 284 

Howard University, 811 

Hoyt 0. McLaughlin, 211 

Hudson Bay Railway, 124 

Hudson River, pollution of, 289 

— traffic of, 553 

Hughes, Chas. E., vote for, in Re- 
publican convention, 13 

— William, supported by Wood- 
row Wilson, 32 

Hungary, politics in, 133 

Hunger pangs, cause of, 703 

Hydro-aeroplanes, 585 

Hydroelectric developments, 254, 
569 

Hydrogen, 629 

— peroxide, 626 

Hydrographic surveys, 618 

Hydroperoxolysis, 626 

Hygiene and Demography, Inter- 
national Congress of, 426, 
717, 789, 796 

— public health and, 714-722 

-— school, 722 

Hypochlorite. See Calcium hypd- 
chlorite. : 


CEBERGS, devices for detect- 

ing, 656 

—water temperatures near, 621 

Idaho, agricultural education in, 
452° 

— care of epileptics in, 446 

— Carey Act lands in, 259 

— constitution of, amendments 
to, 183 

— irrigation in, 256 

— preferential voting in, 69 

— recall in, 65 

—sterilization of defectives in, 
428 

— taxation legislation in, 336 

Idealism in philosophy, 692 

illinois Bureau of Criminal Sta- 
tistics, 439 

— care of the insane in, 445 

— civil service laws of, 170 

— Democratic primary in, 15 

— education in, 800 

— farm bureaus in, 453 

— female labor law of, 236 

—law of contract in, 237 

—presidential preference 
mary law of, 6 

— Progressive party in, 22 

— Progressive Republicans in, 2 

— Republican party in, 36, 51 

— Republican primary in, 7 

—State Conference on Country 
Life, 455 

—v. Elerding, 237 5 

Illinois Central Railroad, electri- 
fication of, 217 

— extension of, 541 

Illiteracy, census of, 368-370, 793 


pri- 


Immigrant codperative societies, 
384 

Immigrants, excess of males 
among, 364 


— instruction of, 422 

— literacy test for, 371 

— North American Civic League 
for, 383 

Immigration, Asiatic, attitude of 
Socialists on, 28 

— assimilation of, 687 

—attitude of Woodrow Wilson 
on, 32, 34 

—Land and Labor Officials, Na- 
tional Conference of, 382 


INDEX 

Immigration, legislation affecting, 
371 

—and Naturalization, Bureau of, 
155 

—— social problems of, 382-384 

— statistics of, 370 

Imperial Trade Commission, 128 

Imports, from Alaska, 223 

—from American dependencies, 
533 

— from foreign countries, 532 

— from Philippine Islands, 225 

— of agricultural products, 480 

— of automobiles, 573 

— of fruits and vegetables, 469 

—of gold and silver, 533 

— of manufactures, 521 

— of merchandise, by classes, 531, 
532 

—— by commodities, 532 

—— by continents, 532 

—-— by months, 316 

—— by principal countries, 532 

—— by principal ports, 533 

— of mineral products, 509 

— of principal countries, 148 

Incandescent lamps, 563 

Income tax, federal, 333 

— Mississippi, 336 

— Oklahoma, 339 

— Wisconsin, 338, 339 

Incorporations, 321 

Independence League, vote for, 
1908, 150 

Index numbers, 323 

India, 132 

— Christianity in, 741 

— Lutheran missions in, 730 

Indiana, campaign against tuber- 
culosis in, 448 

—eare of the insane jn, 445 

— charity organization in, 446 

— commission government in, 194 

— constitution of, 183 

— initiative and referendum in, 64 

— local option in, 395 

— Progressive party in, 23 

— recall in, 65 

— Republican convention, 6 

— sterilization of defectives in, 
428 

— vocational education in, 432 

— workhouse system of, 440 

Indianapolis and St, Louis Rail- 
way, purchase of, 541 

Indianapolis and Southern Rail- 
road, sale of, 541 

Indian Affairs, Bureau of, 154 

— lands, sales of, 247, 248 

—-— surface titles to, 246 

— schools, 790 

—— religious garb in, 737 

Indians, allotment of lands to, 247 

— education of, 789 


—ethnology of. See ‘Tribal 
names. 

Indo-Huropean Philology, 769- 
771 

Industrial accidents, prevention 
of, 413 


—-—reporting of, 409, 413 

— chemistry, 465-652 

—diseases. See Occupational 
diseases. 

— education, 387-389, 796 

— insurance, 355 

— management. 
ment. 

— Relations, Commission on, 417 

—safety. See Safety. 

— unionism, 398-400 
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See Manage- 


Industrial welfare, 410 

— Workers of the World, 27 

— — in Lawrence strike, 404 

—-in San Diego disturbances, 
399 

—— principles of, 398 

Inebriety, prevention of, 429 

Infant mortality, 432, 434, 722, 
723 

Infantile paralysis, 705-707, 717 

Infantry. See Army. 

Infection carriers, 712 

Ingots, steel, defects in, 489 

Initiative, adoption of, in 1912, 63 

— constitutionality of, 238 

— federal amendment for, 158 

— legislation, 63 

— status of, 58 

Inland waterways, commerce on, 
550-553 

Insane, care of, 445 

Insanity, alcoholism and, 445 

Inscription. See Epigraphy. 

Insecticides, 466 

Insects, transmission of disease 
by, 711 

Institute of International Law, 
105 

Insular Affairs, Bureau of, 152 

Insurance, 353-363 

— accident, 363 

—employers’ liability, 361-363, 
418 

— fidelity, 363 

— fire, 356-360 

— — legislation on, 358 

— fraternal, 355 

—health. See Insurance, sick- 
ness. 

— industrial, 355 

— life, 353-356 

— policies, loans on, 353 

—— statistics of, 354 

—— Wisconsin state scheme of, 
355 

— marine, 360 

—national, in Great Britain, 129 

— sickness, 363 

— surety, 363 

Interborough Rapid Transit Co., 
N. Y.,. extensions, 285 

Intercollegiate Bureau of Occu- 
pations, 408 

Interior, Department of, 153 

Internal Revenue, Commissioner 
of, 152 

— receipts, 3¥a 

International arbitration 
peace, 105-108 

— Association of Bridge and 
Structural Iron Workers, 401 

—-—of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, 363 

—-— of Chiefs of Police, 215 

—-— for the prevention of smoke, 
218 

— Boundary. Commission, 72 

— Brotherhood of Papermakers, 
402 

— Bureau of Child Welfare, 432 

——of Commercial Statistics, 
829 

— Commission of Jurists, 105 

— Conciliation, Association for 
106 

—— Conference 
raphy, 104 

— Congress on Alcoholism, 430 

—— of Americanists, 679 

—-— of American students, 120 

—-— of Applied Chemistry, 651 


and. 


on Radioteleg- 


International Congress of Cham- 
bers of Commerce, 329 
—-—of Hygiene and Demog- 
raphy, 426, 717, 789, 796 

—— of Mathematicians, 597 

—-— of Navigation, 529 

— — of Prehistoric Anthropology 
and Archzology, 679 

— — for Testing Materials, 591 

— congresses and expositions, list 
of, 102 

— correspondence schools, 813 

— Council for the Exploration of 
the Seas, 475 

— Court of Arbitral Justice, 329 

— Disputes, American Society for 
the Judicial Settlement of, 
107 

— Dry Farming Congress, 456 

— Eugenics Congress, 390, 679 

— expositions, list of, 102 

— Geographical-Congress, 620 

— Harvester Co., welfare work 
of, 410 

— Law Association, 231 

——division of, Carnegie en- 
dowment, 106 

— — Institute of, 105 


—— Pan-American commission 
on, 105 

—— private (see also under sub- 
jects), 230 


— map of the world, 621 
— Maritime Conference, 56 
— Opium Conference, 103 
International Paper Co. 
agreement, 402 
— peace and arbitration, 105-108 
—— Carnegie Endowment for. 
See Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. 
~—— Congress, 105 
— Prize Court, 108 
— Railways of Central America, 
111 
— Red Cross Conference, 105 
—relations, 72-108 
—-—of the U. S. See names of 
countries. 
+—Smoke Abatement Exhibition, 
218 
— Socialist Congress, 393 
— Sugar Convention, 104 
Interstate commerce in constitu- 
tional law, 236 
— liquors in, 240, 396 
— moving-picture films in, 229 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, 155 
— accounting systems of, 542 
— cases before, 545-547 
— control of pipe lines by, 546 
— control of water earriers by, 
543 
—eontrol of steamship lines by, 
272 
—in Panama Canal Act, 543 
— powers of, 240 
—rulings of, 545-547 
—v, Baltimore and Ohio, 548 
—v. Goodrich Transit Co., 240 
Intestines, peristaltic movements 
: of the, 702 
Intrathoracie surgery. 
sure method, 703 | 
Introspection in psychology, 689 
Tnventions in 1912, 524 
Invertebrates, paleontology of, 676 
_ Investment Bankers’ Association, 
Toes 328 
Tons, 628, 652 


labor 


overpres- 


Iowa, Democratic convention in, 
15 

— education in, higher, 808 

— highway maintenance in, 265 

— prison reform in, 440 

— Progressive party in, 22 

—State College of Agriculture, 
811 

— workhouse system of, 439 

—o, Fairmount Creamery. Co., 
236 

Ireland, home rule for, 126 

Irish Players, 374 

Iron, cast. See Cast iron. 

— electrolytic refining of, 644 

— industry, rank of cities in, 513 

—— statisties of, 514, 515 

— metallurgy of, 487-491 

—ore, production of U. S., 505, 
506, 507 

——resources of, investigations 
of, 251 

—— treatment of, 488 

—pig. See Pig Iron. 

— trade, in 1912, 313 

— Workers, International Asso- 
ciation of Bridge and Struc- 
tural, 401 

Iron and steel, freight rates on, 
547 

— tariff bill, 332 

Iron-carbon alloys, 491 

Iroquois Indians, ethnology of, 
680, 681 

Irrigated lands, drainage of, 261 

— settlement of, 258 

Irrigation, 255-260 

— bonds, 259 

—of Carey Act lands, 247, 258 

— census of, 255-257 

— Congress, National, 260 

— dams, 558 ) 

— district laws, 259 

— expenditures for, 257 

— In humid sections, 259 

— tunnels, 556 

—by underground waters, 564 

— works in progress, 257 

Islam, Encyclopedia of, 768 

Tsostacy, 605 

Isthmian Canal Commission, 156 

Italy, 137 

— naval statistics of, 308 

— relations of, with Germany, 88 

—seizure of French vessels by, 
100 

—in Triple Alliance, 88 

— Turkish war, peace terms, 100 

—vwithdrawal of, from Sugar 
Convention, 104 

Ivory coast, Liberian ‘boundary 
survey, 625 


AMAICA BAY harbor im- 
provement, 266 
James, Ollie, in Democratic Con- 
vention, 16, 17 
— William, philosophy of, 692 
Japan, 147 
— Magdalena Bay incident, 76 
—naval statistics, of, 308 
—relations of. with Russia, 98 
Japanese Antartic Expedition, 624 
Jurists, International Commission 
of, 105 
Jena Symphony, 758 
Jenkins, Rev. C. R., 811 
Jenne, E. L., 465 
Jersey City, city planning in, 204 
Jewish Colonization Society, 743 
— farmers in the U. S., 743 
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| Jewish Women, Council of, 383 


Johns Hopkins University, 810, 
81b 

Johnson, Emory, reports of, on 
Panama Canal, 272 

—Hiram W., nominated for 
Vice-President. 24 

Joplin, Mo., public-service com- 
mission, 283 

Journalism, 786-788 

Judaism, 743-745 

Judges, recall of, 66, 232 

Judicial circuits, federal, 164 


— decisions, recall of, 5, 6, 58, 67,. 


158 
Judiciary, federal, 163, 231 
— state, table of, 178-180 : 
Junior Republics, National As- 
sociation of, 430 
Justice, Department of (see also 
Attorney General), 153 
Juvenile courts, 430 
—delinquency, prevention of, 
430 


AHN, Montfiore G., gift of, 
to agriculture, 454 

Kaimil Pasha, 141 

Kalem Co. v. Harper Bros., 241 

Kamerun-French Congo bound- 
ary, map of, 622 

Kansas, campaign against tuber- 
culosis in, 448 

_ ae dependent. children, in, 
43 

— care of the Insane in, 445 

—charity organization in, 444, 
446 

— ehild-labor law, 434 

— constitution of, amendments 
to, 184 

— convict labor\in, 441 

— desertion law of, 435 

— irrigation in, 256 

— Progressive party in, 26 

— Republican primary in, 26 

Kansas Clty, billboard regulation 
in, 219 

— Civil Service Board, 169 ’ 

— public-service commission, 283 

Katastalsis, 702 

Katmai voleano, 
452, 612 

Katsura, Prince, 148 

— visit of, to Russia, 98 

Kelly ». Johnson, 237 

Kelp, extraction of potash from, 
642 

Kensico Dam, 558 

Kentucky, agricultural educa- 
tion in, 452 

— banking department of, 345 

—campaign against tuberculosis 
in, 448 

— child-labor law of, 415 

— constitution of, amendments 
to, 184, 337 

— dependent children in, 431 

—female labor law of, 424 

—fire-insurance law of, 358_ 

— prison reform in, 439 

— protection of minors in, 430 

— registration of deaths in, 723 

—regulation of banks in, 345 

— Republican convention, 8 

— white-slave laws of, 429 

— local option in, 395 

— parole system in, 244 

— protection of minors in, 244 

— ieee ot prisoners, law of, 
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eruption of, 


* 


‘Kenyon-Sheppard bill, 396 

Keokuk Dam, 559 
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—-— report on prices, 406 
— child, 415, 434 
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154 
— disputes, arbitration in, 402 
— female, 423 
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~ 420 ‘ah 
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— laws, administration of, 414 
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— organizations. See Labor un- 
ions. 
— prison, 436, 440 
-——— honor system of, 441 
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—— — state-use system of, 440 
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unionism), 400-402 
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ward, 28 
—— legislation affecting, 422 
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publicans, 3 
— attacks Roosevelt, 38 
—campaign of, for Republican 
nomination, 2-4 
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mary, 7 
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7 
— ‘gateway’ amendment of, to 
federal constitution, 46 
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— placed in nomination, 13 
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— taxation of, 339 
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Latin-American affairs, division 
of, 151 : 3 
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Laurier, Sir Wilfrid, naval policy 
of, 122 

Law and jurisprudence, 229-245 

— constitutional, 234-238 

— criminal, 243-245 

— due process of, 237 

— International, division of, Car- 
negie Endowment, 106 

—— Institute of, 105 

—— Pan-American Commission 
on, 105 

——private (see also various 
subjects), 230 

—maritime, 231 

—non-constitutional, 238 

— Schools, Association of Ameri- 
can, 242 

Lawrence, Mass., strike at, 403- 
405 

Lead, metallurgy of, 497-499 

— production of, U. S., 505, 506, 
507 

— — world’s, 502, 503 

— resources, investigations of, 251 

— white, “mild” process for, 649 

Le Conte, Cincinnatus, 111 

Legal-Aid SERS Alliance of, 
436 

Legal decisions. See case titles 
and specific subjects. 

— education, 242, 813 

— procedure, 233 

Legislation, agricultural, 466-468 

— federal. See titles and sub- 
jects of act: 

——summary of, 157 

— — tendencies of, 229 

—labor, 413-424 

—state. See under subjects and 
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—— constitutionality of, 235 

— — tendencies of, 229 

— — uniform, 230 

Legislative, Executive, and Judi- 
cial Appropriation bill, 168 
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reation. 

Leite, Dr. Duarte, 138 

Leopard moth, 466 

Leuschner, flotation process, 485 

Levees, 559 
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Liability insurance, 361-363 
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of, 101 
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819 

— of Congress, 156 

— — appropriation for, 789 

Libraries, public, 818 

Life Insurance, 353-356 

Lifeboat equipment of ocean 
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Light, emission of, in chemical- 
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Lighting, electric, 287, 563 

— gas, centenary of, 287 

Lincoln, Neb., vice commission, 
211 

Lincoln party in Pennsylvania? 
38 


Lipoids, 634 

Liquor, consumption of, 395 

— industry, statistics of, 514 

—in interstate commerce, 240, 
396 

— laws, summary of, 395 

— traffic and problem, 394-397 

Literary test for immigrants, 371 

Literature, American, 780-786 
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— Danish, 776 

— Dutch, 776 

— English, 778-780 

— German, 773-775 

— Greek, 771 

— Latin, 772 
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— Romance, 776-778 

— Semitic, 768 

— Swedish, 775 

Litigation, delays in, 234 

Little, Ezra Squier, 811 

Live stock, 460 

— diseases of, 461 

— freight rates on, 546 

— statistics of, 482 

— winter losses of, 451, 460 

Loan institutions, benevolent, 430 

— sharks, See Usury. 

—and trust companies, statistics 
of, 342 

Local option. See Liquor traffic. 

Locomotive headlights, lezisla- 
tion on, 545 

Lodge sugar bill, 333 

Logic, 693 

London, dock strike in, 130 

— traction merger in, 280 

Long Acre Electric Light and 
Power Co., 280 

oe John D., opposes Roosevelt, 
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Lorimer, ‘William, 
invalidated, 46 

Los Angeles, care of the insane in, 
445 
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— county charter, 190 

— dependent children in, 433 

— harbor improvement at, 267 

— municipal newspaper in, 286 

— port of, 276 

Louisiana, campaign against tubers 
culosis in, 448 

—charity organization in, 444 

— child-labor law of, 415, 434 

— constitution of, amendments 
to, 184 

— franchise legislation in, 278 

—recall in, 65 

Louisville, care of dependent 
children in, 434 

—». Cumberland Telephone Co., 
235, 278 

Louisville and N. R. Co. v. F. We 
Cook Co., 240 
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— — statistics of, 514, 515 
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warning to, 75 
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Magnetic surveys, 615 
Magnetism, terrestrial, 615-617, 
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tion work in, 814 
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in, 448 . 

— charity organization in, 444 

— constitution of, amendment to, 
184 

— dependent children in, 432 

— Geological Survey, 250 

— Republican convention. 8 

— Republican party in, 40+ 

— senatorial election in, 41 

— state elections in, 40 
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Malaria bacillus, artificial culti- 
vation of, 718 
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Male population of U. S., 364 

Males of voting age, 364 

Malta fever, 462 

Mammals, fossil, 678 
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Man, paleolithic, 684 

Management, industrial, 587-589 
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-— Society to Promote the Study 
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— concerns, failures of, 510 
— fuel used in, 519 
— hours of labor in, 517 
— power employed in, 520 
—— wage earners in, 516 
Manufactures, 510-521 
— basic groups of, 514, 515 
— Bureau of, 155 
— census of, 1909, 510-521 
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— foreign trade in, 521 
—geographical distribution of, 
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_ = of the world, International, 621 
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Marine insurance, 360 

— propulsion, electric, 566, 594 
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—law, 231 

Markets, municipal, 286, 405 
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ical note on, 43 
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20 

—notified of nomination, 32 

— placed in nomination for Pres- 
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— statement of, on tariff, 32 
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berculosis in, 448 

— care of the insane in, 445 

— child-labor law of, 415, 434 

— corrupt-practices law of, 244 

— court system of, 435 

— drainage legislation in, 468 

— factory inspection in, 414 

— female labor law of, 424 

— industrial diseases law of, 413 

— local option in, 396 

— old-age pension in, 422 

— oyster fishery of, 473 

— presidential-preference primary 
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— Progressive party in, 26 

— Public Utilities Commission, 
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in, 723 
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— Republican primary in, 10 

— usury law of, 243 

—workmen’s compensation law 
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— Bureau of Animal Industry, 
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— child-labor law, 416 

— civil-service pensions in, 422 

— Cold Storage Commission, 721 

— compensation of acquitted pris- 
oners in, 245 

— constitution of, 
to, 184 

— corporation law, 230 
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— employers’ liability insurance 
companies law, 418 

— employers’ liability law, 418 

— employment of strike breakers 
in, 422 

— excess condemnation in, 339 

— factory laws, 413 

— female-labor law, 416 

— Homestead Commission, 410 

— industrial-accident law, 413 

— inheritance tax, 336 

— labor laws of, 237, 421 

— minimum-wage law, 406, 423 

— presidential -preference __ pri- 
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-—— prison labor in, 442 

— Progressive party in, 22 

— publicity pamphlets In, 71 

_ pete ee regulation in, 
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— Republican primary in, 8 

—rural life conference, 455 

— taxation legislation in, 336 

— treatment of inebriates in, 429 

— workmen‘s compensation law, 
236, 420 

Massenet, Jules, 759 

Matches, white-phosphorus, tax 
on, 335, 413 

Mathematicians, International 
Congress of, 597 

Mathematics, 596-593: 

mcrae allowance, Australian, 

Mawson, Douglas, Antarctic ex- 
plorations of, 624 

Mayari iron, 491 

Measles, death from, by countries, 
727 

— etiology and transmission of, 
708 

Meat, cost of, 460 

— freight rates on, 546 

— inspection, appropriations for, 
451 

—packing, principal centers of, 
512 

—-—rank of cities in, 513 

Mechanical engineering, 570-581 

Medical congresses, international, 
717 

— Corps, U.S. A, See Army, 

— education, 713, 813 

—inspection in schools, 795, 796 

— profession, women in, 812 

— psychology, 690 

— schools, entrance requirements 
of, 713 

—-— relation of, to hospitals, 713 

—— statistics of, 713 

— sciences, 695-727 

— sects, 714 

Medicine, clinical instruction in, 
713 

— pathology and, 704~713 

Medico-Psychological Association, 
American, 426 

Mediterranean fruit fly, 465 

— naval forces in, 88 

Mena, Luis, 114 

Men and Religion Forward Move- 
ment, 380, 381, 425 

Mendelism, 662 

Mendelssohn Hall, 758 

Mendicancy, control of, 447 

Menendez y Pelayo Marcelino, 
777 

Menocal, Mario C., 109 

Merchant marine, U. 8., 525-527 

—— coastwise, 549 

—— foreign-built ships in, 525 

—— in foreign trade, 526 

—w—regulation of. See Panama 
Canal Act. 

— world's, by countries, 526 

Mercury-vapor lamps, quartz- 
tube, 563 

Merit system in federal civil ser- 
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Metabolism. See Nutrition. 

Metal industry, statistics of, 514 

Metals and alloys, physical prop- 
erties of, 589-591 

— cold working of, 589 

— corrosion of, 590 

— elastic limit of, 591 

— extension of, 580 

—production of, See Mineral 
production. 


Metals, rolling of, power con- 
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— of iron and steel, 487-491 

— of lead, 497-499 

— of silver, 494-497 
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Meteorology, 613-615 

Meteors, 601 
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— — federation among, 732 

—— union of, 740 

— Episcopal Church, 730-732 

— — African, 733 

—— amusement question in, 731 

-— — bishops of, 730 

— — General Conference of, 730 

—-— General Deaconess Board 
of, 732 

——ritual revision, 732 

— — statistics of, 732 

— Episcopal Zion Church, Afri- 
can, 733. 

— Protestant Church, 732 

Methodists, colored, 733 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, 749 

Metz fund, 197, 203 

Mexico, 112-114 

— archeological investigations in, 
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— earthquakes in, 611 

— mining in, 483 

— public lands in, 114 

— relations of U. 8S. with, 73-77 

— revolutions in, 73-76, 112 

— warned to protect Americans, 
75 

Meyer, George von L., 153 

Meyer 0. Wells Fargo & Co., 235 

Michigan, accounting system of, 
201 

— Agricultural College, 453 

— charity organization in, 444 

—constitution of, amendments 
to, 184 

— convict labor in, 441, 442 

— employers’ liability insurance 
company law, 418 

— municipal accounting in, 201 

— municipal home rule in, 191 

— Progressive party in, 21 

— Republican convention in, 7 

— state prison, revolt in, 438 

— University of. 810 

— Woman suffrage in, 71 

—workmen’s compensation law, 
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Mieklejohn, Alexander, 810 

Miletus, excavations at, 755 

Military Academy, U. S., 297 

—— appropriations for, 293 

— aeronautics, 295, 585 

— education, 297 

Militia, organized, federal pay- 
ment of, 299 

—— maneuvers of, 294 

— statistics of, 299 

Milk, cost of, 458 

— hygiene, 459 

— pasteurization of, 719 

— records, 459 

— Standards, Commission on, 636 
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and Efficiency, 198 
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Milwaukee, city planning in, 205 
i health centers in, 
35 

infant protection in, 435 

— municipal elections in, 27, 
394 ~ 

—— Socialist defeat in, 27 

Minasian 0. Osborne, 242 

Mine accidents, coal, 487 

— Workers of America, United, 
398 

Mines and quarries, census of, 
500, 501 ; 

— Bureau of, 154, 484, 487 

—safety in, legislation affecting, 
414 

Mineral industries, 483-509 

—lands, agricultural titles to, 
246 

—— classification of, 249 

— production, U.S., statistics of, 
500-509 

—— by quantities, 505 

—~-— by states, 507, 508 

—— by values, 506 

— products, exports and imports 
of, 509 

— resources, 248-253 

— springs, origin of, 606 

Minerals, solid solution in, 610 

Mineralogy, 610 

Miners, Western Federation of, 
398 

Mining, 483-485 

— census of, 500, 501 

— law, 483 

—— Alaskan, 223 

— methods, coal, 487 

Minimum wage law, in Great 
Britain, 130 

—Jin Massachusetts, 406, 423 

Minneapolis, campaign against 
tuberculosis in, 448 

— dependent children in, 433 

—Symphony Orchestra, 757 

Minnesota, agricultural educa- 
tion in, 452 

—campaign against tuberculosis 
in, 448 

— care of the insane in, 445 

— child-labor law, 416 

—constitution of, amendments 
to, 185 

— corrupt-practices law, 70 

— defectiveness research in, 427 

— direct-primary law, 60 

— Industrial Safety Conference, 

— 409 

— labor laws, 237 

—— municipal home rule in, 192 

— preferential voting in, 670 

— Progressive party in, 23 

— Progressive Republican League, 
4 

—taxation legislation, 336 

— taxation of express companies 
in, 338 

— 0. Daniels, 237 

—v. Mankato, 237 

Mint, U. S., 152 
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— codperation among, 739 

Mississippi, anti-tipping law, 230 

— child-labor law, 416, 434 

—constitution of, amendments 
to, 185 

— convict labor in, 442 

— employers’-liability law, 418 

—employment agency law, 423 

— income tax in, 336 

— labor laws, 421, 423 
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Mississippi, street-car legislation 
in, 414 

— taxation legislation in, 336 

Mississippi Railroad Commission 
v, Yazoo, etc., Ry- Co., 240 

Mississippi River, floods in, 267, 
447, 558 ‘ 

— improvement of, 266 

— traffic of, 553 

Missouri, agricultural education 
in, 452 

— campaign against tuberculosis 
in, 448 

— care of the insane in, 445 

— charity organization in, 444 — 

— constitution of, amendments 
to, 185, 337 

— convict labor in, 440 

—Industrial School for Negro 
Girls, 431 

— labor laws of, 237 

— Progressive party in, 27 

— registration of deaths in, 723 

— State Capitol competition, 751 

—rural life survey in, 455 

— taxation legislation in, 337 

— vo. International Harvester Co., 
239 

— ?. Missouri Pacific Ry. Co., 237 

Missouri River, improvement of, 
267 

— pollution of, 290 

Mitchell, John, contempt case, 
400 

Mobile, harbor improvement at, 
266 

— port of, 275 

Mobile insurance bill, 356 

Modern Woodmen of America, 
355 

*“Mona,”’ opera, 758 

Monard, M., 98 

Monetary Commission, National, 
report, 346 

Money market, conditions, 322 

—rates, 323 

— trust investigation, 50, 347 

Mongolia, independence of, 96 

Mono-cyan, 630 

Monongahela River, traffic of, 552 

Monroe Doctrine, extension of, 77 

Montana, Carey Act lands in, 259 

— copper ores of, 608 

— corrupt-practices law, 70 

— direct-primary law, 60 

— irrigation in, 256 

— Progressive party in, 23 

— publicity pamphlets in, 71 

— University of, 811 

— workmen's compensation law, 
236 

Montenegrin campaign in Balkan 
war, 142 

Montenegro. See Balkan States. 

Monterey harbor improvement, 
267 

Montreal railway tunnel, 557 

Moon, 600 

Moore railroad interests, 540 

Morgan railroad interests, 540 

Morocco, French protectorate in, 
99 ; 


Morphology, animal, 666 

— plant, 671-673 

Merrill Act, 450 

Morris Canal, traffie of, 552 : 

Morrison, Frank, contempt case, — 
400 

— George E,, 98 

Mortality statistics, 
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- Mutsuhito, Emperor of Japan, 147 


Mosses, morphology of, 672 
— taxonomy of, 675 
Motion pictures, 375 
— copyright in, 241 
—in interstate commerce, 
376 
— National Board of Censorship 
of, 376 
— police censorship of, 376 
Mount Holyoke College, 810 
Mount McKinley, ascent of, 624 
Muck, Karl, 757. 
‘Mulal Hafid, abdication of, 99 
Mulai Yusef, 99 
Mulattoes, census of, 366 
Mules, pricé of, 481 
— statistics of, 482 
Municipal accounting, 197, 201- 
203 ; 
— budget exhibits, 199 
— budgets, 203 
— civil service, 169 
— dance halls, 374 
— electric plants, 285 
— employees, political activity of, 
200 
— freight terminals, 284 
— government, 191-221 
— — efficiency in, 195-201 
—— instruction in, 199 : 
 —home rule, 191-193 
- — League, National, 170, 201 
—research, 195-201 
— — bureaus of, 197 
— markets, 286, 405 
— music, 760 
— newspaper, 286 
— ownership, 284-287 
—rapid-transit systems, 285 
— telephone systems, 286 
" — theatre, Northampton, Mass., 
374 
Mural decoration, 748 
“Murray, Gilbert, 810 
Museums, art, 749 
Music, 757-761 
— choral, 759 
— festivals, 759 
— folk, 759 
— municipal, 760 
— operatic, 755 
- — orchestral, 757 
Mutation in evolution, 660 
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ATIONAL Academy Asso- 
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—— Academy of Design, 747 

— administration, 149-170 

— Assembly of Civil Service Com- 
missions, 170 

— Association for the Study of 
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_—-—for the Study of the Feeble- 

yi Minded, 426 

—— of Junior Republies, 430 

— banks, regulation of, 344 

—— statistics of, 342 

— Board of Censorship of Motion 
Pictures, 376 

— — of Fire Underwriters, 360 

— Cash Register Co. case, 240 

— Citizens’ League, 346 

_— Civic Federation, 402 

- — Civil Service Reform League, 
170 

— Conference of Charities and 

Correction, 207, 425 
—of Immigration, Land and } 


Labor Officials, 382 
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National Conference on City 
Planning, 206 

—-—on Occupational Diseases, 
409 

—— on Vocational Guidance, 389 

— Corn Exposition, 456 

— Country Life Conference, 455 

— Drainage Association, 261 


— — Congress, 456 

— Education Association, 428, 
815 

— Fire Protection Association, 
210 


— forests, 471 

— Housing Association, 207 

— Irrigation Congress, 260 

— Monetary Commission report 
of, 346 

— Municipal League, 170, 201 

— Museum, U, S., 155, 685 

— Newspaper Conference, 787 

— Organization of Public Health 
Nursing, 426 

— Packing Co., dissolution of, 239 

— Parks, Conference on, 753 


— Progressive party. See Pro- 
gressive party. 

—Training School for Public 
Service, 199 

— Transcontinental Railway, of 
Canada, 124 


— university, 816 

Natural gas, production of, U.5S., 
506, 508 

— resources of, 252 

Naturalization, Bureau of Im- 
migration and, 155 

Naval Academy, U. S., 304 

—— appropriations for, 302 

— Appropriation bill, 302 

— architecture, 592-594 

— education, 304 

— estimates for 1914, 302 

— Medical School, 304 

— vessels, armament of. 
under type names. 

Navy. U. S., 301-310 

— authorized strength of, 302 

— commands of, afloat, 307 

—comparison of, with foreign 
navies, 308-310 

— Department, 153, 301 

— fleets of the, 307 

— fuel supplies of, 306 - 

— General Board of, 153 

— increases in, authorized, 304 

— Marine Corps of, 302 

— reserve fleets of, 307 

— review of, at New York, 308 

— Secretary of, 153 

— statistics of, vessels and ton- 
nage, 310 

— target-practice results in, 308 

— Yards, 303 

— — labor regulations in, 303 

—-— scientific management in, 
303 

Navies, foreign (see also names of 
countries), 308-310 

Navigation, Buerau of, 155 

— International Congress of, 529 

Nazim Pasha, 142 

Near-Eastern Affairs, Division of, 
151 

Nebraska, agricultural education 
in, 452 

— campaign against tuberculosis 
in, 449 

— constitution of, 
to, 185 

— Democratic primary fin, 15 
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Nebraska, irrigation im, 256 

— municipal home rule in, 192 

— presidential preferenceprimary, 
7 


— Progressive party in, 23 

— Republican Conventicn in, 23 

— segregation of vice in, 429 

— State prison, revolt in, 438 

—v. Ure, 237 

Nebulae, 604 

babe River, improvement of, 

67 

Necrology, American, 840-843 

— foreign, 843 

Negroes, distribution of, in U. S-, 
365 

— education of, 802 

Neo-salvarsan, 462, 710 

Nephelite, composition oj, 610 

Ne Temere decree, 123, 737 

Neutrality laws, amendment of, 
74 

Nevada, Carey Act lands in, 259 

— constitution of, amendments 
to, 185 

— convict labor in, 441 

— Initiative in, 64 

— irrigation in, 256 

— municipal accounting in, 202 

— recall in, 65 

— silver mining in, 484 

—, Southern Pacific Co., 546 

— woman suffrage in, 71 

Nevada, U. 8. S., 305 

Newfoundland fisheries, treaty, 73 

New Guinea, explorations in, 625 

— maps of, 622 

New Hampshire, campaign’against 
tuberculosis in, 449 

— College of Agriculture, $11 

— constitution of, amendments 
to, 186, 338 

— Constitutional Convention, 186 

— infant protection in, 434 

ap Pees and referendum in, 

— presidential preference primary. 
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— recall in, 65 

— taxation legislation in, 338 

— woman suffrage in, 71 

New Jersey, archeological survey 
of, 681 

— campaign against tuberculosis 
in, 449 

= eh of the feeble-minded in. 


New Jersey, child-labor law, 416 

— civil service in, 170 1 og 

— concealed weapons’ law, 244 

— convict labor in, 442 

— defectiveness research in, 427 

— Democratic primary in, 15 

— dependent children in, 432 

— education of defectives in, 427 

— employers’ liability law, 418 

— Experiment Station, 465 

— factory inspection in, 414 

— factory law, 413 

— false statements law, 243 

— female labor law, 424 

— franchise legislation in, 277 

— Immigration Commission, 383 

— industrial accident law, 413 

— juvenile delinquency law, 431 

— labor laws, 421 

— legal procedure in, 234 

— mechanics’ lien law, 423 

— presidential-preference primary 
law, 62 

— poor rellef in, 444 
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New Jersey, Progressive party in, 
22 
— railroad legislation in, 545 
—reformatory for women, 440 
— Republican primary in, 10 
— sale of tobacco to minors, law, 
244 
— senatorial primaries in, 32 
— suits for wages in, 423 
— Water Supply Commission, 288 
-~- workmen's compensation law, 
420 
New London, Conn., port of, 274 
Newman, Rey. Stephen W., 811 
New Mexico, admission of, to 
Statehood, 47 
— Carey Act lands in, 259 
— constitution, financial provi- 
sions of, 336 
— corrupt practices law, 70 
— industrial accident law, 413 
— irrigation in, 256 
— labor laws, 421 
— Progressive party in, 23 
New Orleans, care of the insane 
in, 445 
— port of, 275 
New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago 
Railroad, control of, 541 
Newport News, fire insurance 
rates in, 360 
Newspaper Conference, National, 
787 
—— municipal, in Los Angeles, 286 
Newspapers, federal regulation of, 
229, 244, 788 
New York Central Railroad, ex- 
tensions of, 541 
New York City banks, clearings 
in, 319 
—bank deposits and surplus re- 
serves, 323 
— Board of Sanitary Control, 403 
—— Bureau of Fire Prevention, 210 
— — of Municipal Research, 197, 
199 
—campaign against tuberculosis 
. in, 449 
— care of the blind in, 446 
= civil service in, 169, 170 
—— efficiency records in, 195- 
197 
— Commission on Sources of 
Revenue, 340 
— Committee of Fourteen, 212 
— entries of coastwise vessels at, 
550 
— franchise litigation in, 278 
— graft in, 215 
— infant protection in, 434 
— manufactures of, 511, 513 
—— milk supply of, 459 
— municipal accounting in, 202 
—— music in, 760 
— Philharmonic Society of, 757 
— police investigation in, 215 
— port administration in, 274 
— probation in, 431 
— probationary #schools, Tfor tru- 
ants in, 431 
— Recreation Commission, 374 
—— problems in, 376 
— school children’s league, 372 
— sewage disposal in, 289 
— Social Center Committee, 373 
— social centers in, 373 
— subways, 285, 557 
— taxation schemes, 340 
— tenement houses in. See New 


York State, tenement house | 


law. 
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New York City, truancy in, 431 

— vice crusade in, 212 

— Vocational. Guidance Survey, 
390, 

— waterfront freight terminals in, 
284 

—- water supply. 556 

New York Edison Co., absorp- 
tions, 280 

New York harbor, improvement 
of, 266 

— pollution of, 289 

New York Meteorological Obser- 
vatory, 613 

New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Railroad system, 540 

— electrification of, 217, 567 

— extension of, 541 

New York State Agricultural 
College, 452 

— banking legislation In, 345 

— Barge Canal, 558 

— Bureau of Industries and Im- 
migration, 382 

— canals, traffic of, 551 

— care of the insane in, 445 

— child-labor law, 416 

— Commission on Cost of Living, 
405 

— compressed-air law, 414 

— constitution of, amendment to, 
186 

— corporation law, 230 

— direct-primary law, 60 

— Education Buildings, 810, 818 

— education in, higher, 808 

—— vocational, 797 

— employment agency law, 423 

— excess condemnation in, 339 

— factory inspection in, 415 

—Factory Investigating Com- 
mission, 408 

—factory law, 413 

— false statements law, 243 

— farm bureaus in, 454 

—female-labor law, 424 

— food containers’ law, 468 


|, — Food Investigating Committee, 


458 
— forestryslegislation, 468, 471 
—highway construction in, 262 
—— maintenance in, 265 
— horse breeding in, 468 
— Instruction of immigrants in, 
422 
— legal procedure in, 234 
—library, 818 
— municipal home rule in, 192 
— parole system in, 443 
— prison labor in, 441 
— Progressive party in, 26 


»— public defenders in, 245 


— public-service commissions, 
282, 544 

— railroad legislation in, 545 

— Reformatory, social research at, 
437 

—reformatory system, 440 

— regulation of banks in, 345 

—reporting of venereal diseases 
in, 429 

— Republican convention, 8 

— Republican primaries in, 7 

— rural life conference, 455 

— taxation legislation in, 336 

— tenement-house law, 207 

— treatment of inebriates in, 430 

— University, needs of, 809 

— workmen’s compensation law, 
420 

, New York, U. 8. 8., 305 
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New Zealand, 132 

— local option in, 397 

Nicaragua, 114 

— Intervention of the U. §. in, 
80-82 

— revolution in, 80-82, 114 

Nicaraguan loan, 82, 115 

Night courts, 436 

Nikisch, Arthur, 757 

‘Nitrogen, 628 

— atmospheric fixation of, 644 

—-— in ammonia, 646 

—-— in cyanamide, 648 

— — in nitrates, 647 

— —in soils, 457, 641 

Nogi, Marasuke, suicide of, 147 

Nominations, direct. 
primary. 

Norfolk and Southern Railroad, 
extensions of, 541 

Norfolk-Beaufort waterway, 266 

Norfolk, harbor improvement at, 
266 

— Harbor Commission, 275 

Normal schools, 801 

Norman Lumber Co. 2. Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad, 547 

North America, geological map of, 
606 

North Carolina, campaign against 
tuberculosis in, 449 

—eare of the feeble-minded in, 
446 

— education in, 802 

— prison reform in, 439 

North Dakota, agriculture in, 454 


—constitution of, amendments — 


to, 186 

— initiative and referendum in, 
64 

— irrigation in, 256 


— presidential preference pri- i 


mary, 7 

— recall in, 65 

Northern Baptist 
728 

— Pacific Co. ». Washington, 235 

— Presbyterian Church, 734 

Northampton, Mass., municipal 
theatre, 374 

Norway, socialism in, 392 

Norwegian literature, 776 

Nouel, Archbishop, 110, 

Nova Zembla, exploration in, 624 

Nucleic acids, 634 3 

Nuisances, 217-219 

Nursery products, census of, 469 

— stock, inspection of, 467 

Nursing Association, American, 
426 - 

— Public Health, National Or 
ganization of, 426 

Nutrition, chemistry of food and, 
636-638 

— nitrogen compounds in, 633 

— phosphorus compounds in, 634 

— synthesis of proteins in, 637 

Nuts, census of trees, 469 


Convention, 


ATS, price of, 481 
— production of, U. S., 31%, 
478, 479 

—— world’s, 475 

(— shipments of, on the Great 
Lakes, 551 

Observatories, astronomical, 599 


Ocean currents, 621 a 


~—— evaporation over the, 621 
— magnetic surveys, 615 
— physlography, 620 


— temperatures near icebergs, 621 


See Direct f 


Pa 


Ocean travel, safety of, legislation 
affecting, 56 
Oceanography, 620 
Occupational Diseases, National 
Conference on, 409 
—reporting of, 409, 413 
- Ohio, billboard regulation in, 218 
— Building Code Commission, 
208 
— care of the insane in, 445 
— civil service in, 169 
— constitution of. amendments 
to, 169, 186-188, 338 
— Constitutional Convention, 186 
— constitutional law in, 236 
— convict labor in, 440, 441 
— Democratic primary in, 15 
— excess condemnation in, 339 
— Experiment Station, 452 
— initiative and referendum in, 64 
— laws relating to children, 433 
—loeal option in, 396 
— municipal homerule in, 191 
— presidential preference primary, 
9, 62 
— Progressive Democratic League, 
14 
— Progressive party in, 26 
— Progressive Republican League, 
bh - 
— Railroad Commission v, Worth- 
ington, 235, 240 
— recall in, 65 
—reformatory for women, 440 
— regulation of banks in, 345 
— Republican convention, 9 
— State Archeological and His- 
torical Society, 685 
— taxation legislation in, 338 
— ». Creamer, 236 
— woman suffrage in, 71 
— workmen's compensation law, 
; 236 
_ ‘Ohio River, Dam No. 26, failure 
‘i of, 559 
— improvement of, 267 
— traffie of, 552 
Oil engines, 571 
—-— marine, 579. 594 
— fuel, 571 
—-— for marine boilers, 594 
Ojibwa Indians, ethnology of, 680 
Okhoisk, Sea of, Russia‘s claim 
to, 88 
' Oklahoma, constitution of, amend- 
ments to, 188 
eee of bank deposits in, 
51 
— income tax in, 339 
— irrigation in, 256 
— juvenile courts in, 431 
— protection of orphans in, 433 
— taxation of express companies 
in, 338 
— telegraph rates in, 240 
— University of, 811 
— 0, Coyle, 236 


- —. Wells, Fargo & Co,, 338 


Oklahoma, U. 8. S., 305 

_ Old-age pensions, 422 

Oleic acid. See Fats, 

Omaha, Neb,, municipal water 
supply, 286 

Ontario, boundary of, 123 

- Open-hearth furnaces, 489 

Opera, 758 

Opium Conference, International, 
103 

Oratorio Society of New York, 759 

_ Orchestral music, 757 

Ordnance, naval. See Battleships. 
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Ore deposits, 607-610 

— dressing (see also Gold, metal- 
lurgy of), 485 

Oregon Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners, 282 

— Carey Act lands in, 259 

— constitution of, amendments to, 
189 

— convict labor in, 441 

— Democratic primary in, 15 

— Initiative and referendum in, 
64, 238 

— irrigation in, 256 

— legislature, reorganization of, 
67 

— People’s Power League of, 68 

— plan of electing U-. 8. senators, 
58, 59 

— preferential voting in, 69 

— presidential preference primary, 
7, 63 

— proportional representation in, 
68 

— publicity pamphlets of, 70 

— Public Utilities Act, 282 

Organic evolution, 659-665 

Organized militia. See Militia. 

Orozco, Pascual, 112 

— warning to, 75 

Orphan asylums, private, 790 

Orthogenesis in evolution, 660 

Osage Indians, ethnology of, 682 

Ospina, Pedro nel, recall of, 80 

Ostia, excavations at, 755 

Overpressure method jin intra- 
thoracic surgery, 703 

Oxane, 627, 630 

Oxozone, 626 : 

Oysters, statistics of production 
of, 472, 473 

— transmission of typhoid by, 720 

Ozone, 626 

— purification of air by, 569 

— purification of water by, 638 


ACIFIC fleet. See Navy. 
— Telephone Co. 0. Oregon, 
238 


Packers, meat, trial of, 240 

Pageants, 372 

Painters, Portrait, American Soci- 
ety of, 747 

—and Sculptors, American Soci- 
ety of, 746 

Painting and sculpture, 746-749 

Paleobotany, 671-673 

Paleolithic man, 684 

Paleontology, 676-678 

Paleozodlogy, 676-678 

Palestine, climate of, 615 

— Jewish colonization in, 743 

Panama, 115 


Panama Canal, appropriations 
for, 268-273 

— competition of, with Suez 
Canal, 273 


— date of opening of, 268 

— expenses of, estimated, 273 

— financial transactions of, 330 

— fortifications of, 270, 297 

— Johnson, Emory, reports on, 
272 

— labor employed on, 270 

— power for operating, 271 

— progress in construction on, 
268-270 

— revenue of, estimated, 273 

— shipping regulations of. 
Panama Canal Act. 

— slides on, 269 

— terminal facilities of, 270 
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See 


Panama Canal tolls, 272 

—— protest of Great Britain on, 
82~84 

— traffic of, estimated, 272 

Panama Canal Act, 271, 329, 525, 
527, 528, 543 

Panama Canal Zone, garrison of, 
297 

— immigration to, 270 

Panama, disease of bananas, 464 

Panama-Pacific Exposition, arehi- 
tecture of, 752 

— ethnology in, 683 

Pan-American. Commission of 
Jurists, 105 

— Union, 155 

Paper Co., International, labor 
agreement, 402 

— industry, statistics of, 514 

Papua. See New Guinea 

Papyri, new discoveries of, 767 

Paraguay, 119 

Parcels post, 537 

Pardon of criminals, 443 

Park City, Utah, silver-lead ores 
of, 608 

Parker, Alton B., in Democratic 
convention, 16 

— Hirschel C., ascent of Mount 
MeKinley, 624 : 

Parkes process, 498 

Parks, National, Conference on, 
753 

— public, landscape architecture 
jn, 753 

Parole of criminals, 443 

Passaic Valley sewer, 290, 719 

Passenger rates, legislation affect- 
ing, 545 

Patent case, Dick, 522 

— law, 239, 241 

—— proposed reform of, 522 

— medicines, 636, 641 

— office, 154, 523 

Patents, 521-524 

— allowed, statistics of, 523 

— compulsory working of, 523 

Paterson, N. J., strike of silk 
weavers in, 400 

Pathology and medicine, 704-713 

— plant, 463-465 

Peabody, George, College fo- 
Teachers, 455, 814, 815 

— education fund, 815 

Peace and arbitration, 
national, 105-108 

— Congress, American, 107 

—— International, 105 

— Foundation, World’s, 106 

— influence of Socialists for, 393 


inter- 


— International, Carnegie En~ 
dowment for. See Carnegie 
Endowment. 


— League, American School, 107 

— Society, American, 107 

Pearson, Raymond A., 811 

Pennsylvania, campaign against 
tuberculosis in, 449 

—care of the feeble-mirded in, 
446 

— care of the insane in, 445 

— charity organization in, 444 

— civil servants, political activity 
of, 200 

— Democratic convention in, 15 

— Democratic primary in, 15 


'— highway construction in, 262 


— infant protection in, 434 
— Lincoln party in, 38 


— presidential preference pri- 


mary, 7 


Pennsylvania, Progressive party 
in, 38 . 

— public service regulation in, 283 

— Rural Life Conference, 455 

— segregation of defectives in, 427 

— University of, 809 

— Washington party in, 38 

— Western Penitentiary of, 439 

Pennsyluania, U.S. S., 305 

Pennsylvania Railroad system, 
540 

— reforestation by, 471 

Penology. See Prisons. 

Penrose, Boies, campaign fund of, 
1908, 48 

Pension appropriation bill, 301 

— legislation, 300 

— Office, 154 

— statistics, 301 

Pensions, 300 

— for ex-presidents, 49 

— for federal civil servants; 168 

— industrial. See Industrial wel- 
fare. 

— old-age, 422 

People ex rel. Third Ave. Ry. Co. 

0. Pub. Sery. Com., N, Y., 282 

Pepsin, 703 

Pére Marquette Railroad, receivy- 
ership of, 541 

Peristaltic movements of the 
gastro-intestinal canal, 702 

Perkins, George W., 34 

Persia, international relations, 98 

Persimmons, Japanese, artificial 
ripening of, 470, 643 

Peru, 120 

— archeological investigations in, 
684 

— explorations in, 624 

— international relations of, 85 

—rubber atrocities in Putomayo, 
85 

Petrography, 610 

Petroleum lands withdrawn from 
entry, 249 

— origin of, 609 

— production of, 
506, 508 

—— world’s, 502, 503 

— resources, investigations of, 251 

— shipments of, in coastwise com- 
merce, 549 

Pharmacology and physiology, 
696-704 

Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal 
Research, 198 

— charity organization in, 444 

— city planning in, 204 

— civil service in, 169, 170 

— entries of coastwise vessels at, 
550, 553 

— Historical Pageant, 372 

— manufactures of, 513 

— municipal accounting in, 202 

— — employees, political activity 
of, 200 

—night court, 436 

— port of, 274 

— Symphony Orchestra, 757 

— vice commission, 211 

Philadelphia and Reading Rail- 
road system, 540 

Philharmonic Society of New 
York, 757 

Philippine Islands, 224 

—commerce of, 225 

—education in, 225, 803 

— garrisons in, 294 

— geology of, 607 

— military operations in, 296 
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U. §., 505, 


Philology, English, 778 

— German, 775 

— Greek, 770 a 

— Indo-European, 769-771 

— Latin, 770 

— Romance, 776-778 

— Semitic, 768 

Philosophy, 692-694 

— history of, 694 

— idealism in, 692 

— of Bergson, 692 

— of Eucken, 692 

— of James, 692 

— of religion, 694 

— realism in, 692 

Phosphate lands withdrawn from 
entry, 250 

Phosphorus matches, white, tax 
on, 335, 413 

Physical examination of railroads, 


4 
Physics, 652-658 


Physiography. See Geography, 
physical. 

Physiology and pharmacology. 
696-704 

— plant, 673 


Pig iron, prices of, 314 

— production of, U. S., 313, 314, 
505, 506, 507 

—— world’s, 502, 503 

Piggott, Sir Francis T., 98 

Pinchot, Gifford, on La Fol- 
lette’s candidacy, 4 

Pipe lines, regulation of, 546 

— welding, 490 

Pitney, Mahlon, 163, 232 

Pittsburgh, city planning in, 204 

— highway tunnels in, 557 

— manufactures of, 513 

— sewage disposal in, 560 

— street regrades in, 561 

— subway scheme, 557 

— University of, smoke investi- 
gation, 218 

Plague, bubonic, in Porto Rico, 
226 

Planets, 600 

Plant chemistry, 635, 642 

— Industry, Bureau of, 154 

—— appropriations for, 451 

— pathology, 463-465 

— physiology, 673 

— Quarantine Act, 463, 467 


Platforms, political. Sce names 
of parties. 

Platinum metals, action of heat 
on, 630 


Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation of America, 373 

Playgrounds, 722 

Poincaré, Henri, 596 

Poincaré, Raymond, action of, 
in Balkan crisis, 91 

— ministry of, 135 

— visit of, to Russia, 88 

Polar regions, North, maps of, 623 

— South, exploration of, 623 

Police, 213-215 

—International Association of 
Chiefs of, 215 

—power of the federal Govern- 
ment, 229 

Poliomyelitis. Infantile 
paralysis. 

Political activity of municipal 
employees, 200 

Politics in 1912, 1-44, 58-71 

Pollard system of treating in- 
ebriety, 430 

Poma, Huaman, chronicle of, 684 
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See 


Poor laws, 444 

— relief, 444 

Popular government and current 
politics, 58-71 

— vote for President. 
dent. ; 

Population of the U.S., 171 a 

— by states, 172 pie 

— at each census, 149 

— census of, thirteenth, 364-370 

— classified by nationality, 366 

—— by nativity, 369 ‘ 

—-— by parentage, 368 i: 

—— by race, 364-366, 369 

—— by sex, 364, 369 

= Se of representation, 

— alien, 367 — 

— Chinese, 366 aa 

— foreign-born, 367 

— Indian, 366 

— Japanese, 366 

— mulatto, 366 

— native, 366 

— negro, 364-366 

—rural, 369, 792 

— school, 791, 792 

— urban, 369, 792 

— white, 366 

Populist party, vote for, 1908, 150 

Porcupine, Ont., gold mining at, 
484, 495 

Porphyry ores, copper, 484 

Porras, Belisarlo, 115 

Port administration, 274 

Portland, Me., charity organiza- 
tion in, 446 

— harbor improvement at, 265 

— infant protection in, 434 

— loan sharks in, 430 

Portland, Ore., port of, 276 

— Social Hygiene Society, 428 

— street regrades in, 561 

— Vice Commission, report, 211 

Porto Rico, 226 : 

— bubonie plague in, 226 

— citizenship agitation in, 226 — 

— commerce of, 226 

— education in, 226, 803 

— mining in, 502 ‘ 

Portrait Painters, American Soci- — 
ety of, 747 

Ports, freight transfer in, 529 

— organization of, 529 

— vessels entered and cleared Pie ; 
527 

Portugal, 138 

Postmaster-general, 153 

Post-office, 535-537 

— Appropriation Act, 229, 422, 
788 

— Department, 153 

—— organization and auettan 
ot, 536 

— employees, organization of, 422 

Post-offices, number of, 536 

Postal legislation, 537 

— savings bonds, 348 

— — system, 348, 536 

—-—— director of, 153 

— statistics of, 535 

— Telegraph Co., 537 

Potash eke of the U.S., 457, 
64 

Potassium oxanate, 627 

Potatoes, diseases of, 464 

— price of, 481 

— production of, U. S., 313, 473, 
479 

—— world’s, 475, 476 a 

Pott's disease, operation for, 696 


See Presi 


Poultry industry, 461 

— Instructors, International As- 
sociation of, 461 

Powder trust, dissolution of, 239 

Power employed in manufactur- 
ing, 520 

Precooling of perishable freight, 
546 

Preferential voting, 58, 69 

Prejudice, affidavit of, 231 

Presbyterian churches, 734 

Presidential campaign of 1912, 1— 
44 

—election, analysis of results of, 
41 

— preference primary, 58, 61-63 

—preference primaries. See 
names of parties. 

President, direct election of, 63, 
158 

— limitation of term of, 158 

—salary of, 150 | 

— secretary to the, 150 

— vote for, 1908, 150 

—— 1912, analysis of, 41 

——— by states, 150 

President Taft. See Taft. 

President‘s Commission. See 
Economy and Efficiency. 

Presidents of the U. S., 149 

— pensioning of, 49 

Presidents pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate, 151 

Pressures, high, physics of, 658 

Prevention, correction, and char- 
ity, 425-449 

Prevention of defectiveness, 426- 
428 

- —of inebriety, 429 

—of infant mortality, 434 

— of juvenile delinquency, 430 

— of tuberculosis, 447-449 

— of usury, 430 

— of vice, 428-430 

Pribilof Islands, fur resources of, 


475 
Prices of agricultural products, 
313, 481 


— Bureau of Labor report on, 406 

— index numbers, 323 

Primary, direct, 58, 60 

— presidential preference, 58, 61— 
63 

— in recall elections, 65 

Princeton University, 810 

Printing industry, rank of cities 
in, 513 

—-— statistics of, 514 

_ — Office, Government, 155 

_ Prison design, 440 
— labor, 262, 436, 440-442 


} ’ -—— honor system of, 441 


— — state-use system of, 440 
— reform, 425, 436 
— revolts, 438 
Prisons, 436-440 
Prisoners’ aid, 443 
_ Private banks, statistics of, 342 
— International law, 230 
—schools. See Schools. 
Probation, for criminals, 442 
— for juvenile delinquents, 431 
— officers in civil service, 170 
Proctor & Gamble Co. v. U. S., 
548 
Progressive campaign, 34-39 
— — committee, 34 
 ——fund, 44 
_.—— Roosevelt in, 34-39 
— — speakers in, 37 
— Democratie League of Ohio, 14 
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| Progressive Democrats in U. S. 


Senate, 49 

— movement, defined by Robert 
M. La Follette, 3 

—— defined by Roosevelt, 5 

— National Committee, 51 

— National Convention, 23 

—— call for, 21 

—— negro delegates in, 24 

— — 1916, apportionment of dele- 
gates to, 51 

— party, 20 

—— conference of, 51 

—-— in Pennsylvania, 38 

— — in state politics, 21, 25 

—— organization of, 20 

—— platform of, 29 

—— vote for analysis of, 41 

——— by states, 150 

— platform, 24 

—— civil service in, 168 

— Republicans abandon La Fol- 
lette, 3 

—— anti-Roosevelt, 38 

—— in Illinois, 22 

—— in Iowa, 22 

—— in Michigan, 21 

—— in Ohio, 2 

—-—meeting of, 
Hall, 20 

Prohibition movement. 
uor traffic. 

— party, convention of, 29, 397 

— — vote for, 1908 and 1912, 150 

Proportional representation, Ore- 
gon proxy system of, 68 

Prostitution. See Social evil. 

Proteins, synthesis of, in nutri- 
tion, 637 

Protestant Episcopal Church, 735 

— social service in, 380 

Proxy system of proportional rep- 
resentation, Oregon, 68 

Psychology, 689-691 

— abnormal, 690 

— animal, 691 

— applied, 691 

— definition of, 689 

— human, 690 

— introspection in, 689 

— medical, 690 

— modern, branches of, 689 

— of religion, 691 

Pterlodophytes, morphology of, 
672 

Public buildings, architecture of, 
750 

— charities. See Charity. 

— debt. U. S., 335 

— finance, 330-341 

— health and hygiene, 714-722 

—— Association, American, 716 

—— legislation, 243 

—— Nursing, National Organiza- 
tion of, 426 

— — Service, U. S., 152, 715 

— lands, 246-248 

— — classification of, 247, 249 

—— coal deposits in, 249 

—— entries on, 248 

—— homestead entries on, 246 

—w— Indian. See Indian lands. 

— — legislation affecting, 246 

—-— mineral resources on, 246 

— — petroleum deposits in, 249 

—— phosphate deposits in, 249 

——reclamation of, 247 

—— reservoir sites on, 250 

—— sales of, 248 

—— surface titles to, 246 

—— surveys of, 247 
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in Orchestra 


See Liq- 


4 — financial control of, 539-541 


Public lands, water powers on, 
250 

—-— withdrawals of, from entry, 

~ 249 

— libraries, 818 

—resources and public works, 
246-276 

— Roads, Office of, 154 

—schools. See Schools. 

— Service, National 
School for, 199 

—-— commissions, 280-284, 544 

—-— corporations, decisions af- 
fecting, 240 

—— — franchises of, 277-279 

— services, 277-290 

Publicity of campaign funds, 70 

— pamphlets, campaign, 70 

Publishing, rank of cities in, 513 

Pueblo Indians, ethnology of, 682 

Puget Sound Traction, Light and 
Power Co., 279 

Pulitzer, Joseph, bequest of, to 
N. Y, Philharmonic Soclety, 
757 

— School of Journalism, 786 

Pump, turbine, 578 

Pumping, electric. 
pumping, 566. 

Pupils in schools. 

Pure food, 720 

— legislation. See Food. 

Putumayo. Peru, rubber atrocl- 
ties, 85 

Pu-Yi, abdication of, 145 


Training 


See Plectric 


See Schools. 


UARANTINE, plant. See 
Plant Quarantine Act. 


Quarries, mines and, census of, 
500, 501 

Quartz-tube mercury-are lamp, 
563 

Quebec, boundary of, 124 


ACE education, 802-804 
Radioactive substances, 
628 
Radioactivity, 653-655 
— bearings of, on geology, 606 
Radiography, 710 


Radiotelegraphy. See Wireless 
telegraphy. i 

— International Conference on, 
104 


Railroad accidents, 542, 556 

— cars, idle, 318 

— commissions, 543-545 

— construction, 556 

— crossings, legislation on, 545 

— earnings, 317 

— electrification, 567 : 

—engineers, wage arbitration, 
402 

— motor cars, 567 

— repair shops, statistics of, 514 

— revenues, 318 

— signaling, Utica School of, 813 

— terminals, 556 

— traffic conditions, 317 

Railroads, 538-549 

— accounts of, 542 

— capitalization of, 539 

—car demurrage bureaus of, 541 

— car equipment of, 538 

— dividends of, 539 

— earnings of, 317, 538, 539 

— electric, 549 

—- employees of, 539 

— — legislation affecting, 545 

— expenses of, 539 
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Railroads, frelght carried by, 539 

— freight ‘classifications of, 542 

— freight rates of, 543, 545 

—-—I.C. C. rulings, 546, 547 

— grouping of, 539-541 

— ‘in transit’ privileges of, 546 

— judicial decisions affecting, 547 

—legislation affecting, federal, 
543 

—— state, 543-545 

— locomotive equipment of, 538 

— mileage of, 538 

—ownership of steamships by, 
See Panama Canal Act. 

— passenger rates on, 545 

— passengers carried by, 539 

— physical condition of, 538 

— physical examination of, 49 

— promotion of agriculture by. 
454 

— reforestation by, 471 

— reports of, 542 

— revenues of, 318, 538, 539 

—rulings of I. C. C. affecting, 
545-547 

— safety on, legislation affecting, 
545 

— services of, 538 

— street, 548 

Rails, steel, 490 

Rainfall, distribution of, 614 

Raleigh and Southport Railway, 
purchase of, 541 

Rand, gold mining on the, 484 

Rapid-transit systems, municipal, 
285 

Real estate, transfer of, 230 

Realism in philosophy, 692 

Recall, 58, 64-67 

— advisory. See Recall of federal 
officers. 

— elections, conduct of, in various 
states, 65 

— legislation, 64 

— of federal officers, 66 

— of judges, 58, 232 

—— federal, 66 

— of judicial decisions, 5, 6, 58, 
67 

—of Presidents, advocated by 

' Roosevelt, 35 

— petitions in various states, 65 

Reciprocity with Canada, 72 

Receipts, federal, 330. 

Reclamation, 255-261 

—of Carey Act lands, 247 

— Service, 154 

— — activities of, 257 

Recreation, 372-377, 688 

— Association of America, Play- 
ground and, 373 

— commissions, 374 

Red Cross, American, in Missis- 
sippi floods, 447 

— Conference, International, 105 

“Red-paint’”’ people, 681 

Red water, 639 

Referee Board of Consulting Sci- 
entific Experts, 636 

Referendum, 58, 63 

— constitutionality of, 238 

—federal, amendment for, 158 

—on franchises, 278 

Reforestation, 471 


- Registration area for vital statis- 


ties, 723 
— of foreign-built ships, 525 
Regrading of city streets, 561 
Reichstag, composition of, 136 
Reid, Whitelaw, 51 
Reimer, Arthur B., 29, 150 
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See Con- 


Reinforced concrete. 
crete. 

Relativity, theory of, 658 

Religion, and religious organiza- 
tions, 728-745 

— philosophy of, 694 

— psychology of, 691 

Religious associations, social work 
of, 380-382 

— bodies. See under names of 
churches. 

—— statistics of (see also under 
church names), 742 

— garb in Indian schools, 737 

Remsen, Ira, 811 

Rennin, 703 

Representation, proportional, 
Oregon proxy system of, 68 

Representatives, expenditures on 
election of, 44 

— House of. See House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

— recall of, 66 

— under each apportionment, 159 

Reproduction in zoology, 668 

Reptiles, fossil, 678 

Republican campaign, 29-31 

—— committee, 29 

— — fund, 44 

——— 1908, 48 

—-— organization of, 29 

—-— pre-convention, 1-10 

— — President Taft,in, 30 

— National Committee, contests 
before, 10 

—— — Chas. 8. Deneen on, 36 

—-— convention call of, 1 

— National Convention, 10-14 

—— call for, 1 

—-— committee on credentials 
of, 12 

—— contests of delegates before, 
12 

—-— election of delegates to, 2 


/ —— nominations in, 12, 13 


—— Root's speech 
in, 12 

— party in Maine, 40 

—-— in 63rd Congress, 42 

—— reorganization of, 51 

—-—yote for, by states, 
and 1912, 150 

—-— vote for, 1912, analysis of, 
Al 

— platform, 13 

— — civil service in, 168 

— presidential preference prima- 
ries, 6-10 

—primaries (see also names of 
States), 6-10 

—state conventions (see also 
names of states), 6-10 ; 

— ticket in California, 26 

Republicans,, Progressive. See 
Progressive Republicans. 

Reservoir sites wothdrawn from 
entry, 250 

Resinates, manufacture of, 650 

Respiration, 703 


“‘keynote’’ 


1908 


Revenue, internal. See Internal 
revenue. 

Reverberatory furnaces, copper. 
492 


Rhode Island, campaign against 
tuberculosis in, 449 

— charity organization in, 444, 
446 

— child-labor law, 416 

— constitutional convention, 189 

— defectiveness research in, 427 

— dependent children in, 433 
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Rhode Island desertion law, 436 
— Harbor Commission, 274 __ 
— industrial-accident law, 413 _ 
— poor relief in, 445 
— prison labor in, 442 
— Public Utilities Commission, 
283, 544 : 
— Railroad Commission, 283 _ 
— taxation legislation in, 336 
—workmen’s compensation law. 
419 
Rice Institute, 811 
Rice, irrigation of, 256 
— price of, 481 
— production of, U. S., 478, 479 
—— world’s, 475, 477 
Riders to appropriation bills, 33% 
Right Relationship League, 385 
Rio Branco, Baron, 117 
Ripening of fruits, artificial, 642 
Ritual accusation, 743 
River and Harbor Act, 265 
— improvement, 267, 529 : 
—-— appropriations for, 265 . 
— regulation, 254 aes, 
Rivers and Harbors, Board of 
Engineers for, 152 
— commercial movements on, 552 
Road administration, 263 
— building, federal aid in, 262 __ 
—-— state aid in, 262 : 
— — with convict labor, 262 
— construction, 263 
— finance, 263 
— maintenance, 264 
— materials, 263 
— surfaces, 265 
Roads, dust prevention on, 264 — 
— state expenditures on, 262 
Roasting of sulphide ores, 491 | 
Rocea v, Thompson, 241 
Rochester, public library, 819 
Rockefeller Foundation, 814 _ 
Rocksalt domes, formation of, 609 
Roentgen rays. See X-rays. 
Roest, Dr. W., 98 
Roller towel, public, 722 ; 
Rolling mills, power consumption 
of, 576 
Roman Catholic Church, 736 _ 
— statistics of, 737 
Roman Catholic teachers in 
Indian schools, 737 hey 
Romance languages and litera- 
ture, 776-778 
Rome, excavations at, 755 
Rome, Watertown and Ogdens- a 
burg Railroad, purchase of, a 
541 f 
Roosevelt, Theodore, advocates: 
recall of judicial decisions, 5 
— announces his candidacy, 4 
—at Republican National Con- — 
vention, 11-13 us 
— attacked by Richard Bartholdt, ¢ 
30 
—— by Bryan, 34 
—— by La Follette, 3 
— attacks Deneen, 36 
—-— Republican committee on 
credentials, 12 at 
—— Republican National Com: = 3 
ve 


a 
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mittee, 11 
— — Root, 10 é 


—— Wilson, 35 
— attempted assassination of 36 ; 
—campaign fund for, 44 i 
— — 1908, 48 
— candidacy of, demanded Dy, 

seven governors, 4 


Roosevelt, Theodore, ‘“‘charter of 
democracy”’ of, 5 
— “confession of faith" of, 23 
endorsed by bolting Indiana 
convention, 7 
——by bolting Michigan con- 
vention, 8 
——by Maine convention, 8 
—-— in California primary, 9, 26 
-—-— in Illinois primary, 7 
—-— in Kansas primary, 27 
-———in Nebraska primary, 7 
— — in New Jersey primary, 10 
— — in Oregon primary, 7 
—— in Pennsylvania primary, 7 
—w—in South Dakota primary, 
10 
*— final. campaign statement of, 
39 
— messages of sympathy to, 37 
—nominated for President, 24 
—offered nomination of new 
party, 20 
— opposed by Charles S. Deneen, 
36 
——by Charles W. Eliot, 34 
— political platform of, 5 
—Progressive Republicans op- 
posing, 38 
—releases Massachusetts dele- 
gates, 9 
—replies to La Follette, 39 
' —speech of, at Columbus, 5, 67 
| —-—at National Progressive 
Convention, 23 
—-—Zin Orchestra Hall, 20 
—speeches of, in Progressive 
; campaign, 34 
_ —statement of, on attempted as- 
sassination, 37 
— —on election results, 43 
—— on labor legislation, 35 
—-—on navy, 35 
—w—on progressive movement, 
39 
-—-—on recall of judicial de- 
cisions, 567 
——on recall of Presidents, 35 
——on reclamation, 35 
—— on tariff, 35 
_ ——on woman suffrage, 35 
—supported by Steel Corporation, 
, 33 
suspension of Harvester Trust 
f suit by, 8, 48 
* — testifies in campaign fund in- 
2 vestigation, 48 
_ —vote for, in Presidential elec- 
tion, 41, 150 
in Republican Convention, 
13 
Roosevelt drainage tunnel, 484 
Root, Elihu, attacked by Roose- 
velt, 10 
—Hin Republican National Con- 
vention, 10, 12 
—notifies Taft of nomination, 30 
statement of, on Panama Canal 
i tolls, 84 
-Rosenau, Dr. M. J., 706, 717 
Rosenthal, Herman, murder of, 
215 
Rosewater, Victor, 11 
Rotch, A. Lawrence, 587 
Rubber atrocities in Putumayo, 
voy Peru, 85 
_ growing in Hawall, 452 
Py recovery of, from waste, 650 
ay synthetic, 524, 645 
Rural carriers“injfederal civil ser- 
' -vice,{167 


rh 
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Rural credit. See Agricultural 
credit. 

— education, 793 

Russia, 138 


— Baptists in, 728 

— blood accusation in, 743 

— elections in, 138 

— explorations in, 624 

— finance in, 139 

— Jewish charities in, 744 

— naval programme of, 139 

— naval statistics of, 308 

— railway projects in, 139 

—relations of, with China, 96 

—— with France, 88 

—-— with Great Britain, 87 

—-— with Japan, 98 

——with Persia, 98 

——with Turkey, 101 

——with the U. S., 89 

— socialism in, 392 

—sugar industry of, 104 

—in the Triple Entente, 87 

— visit of British statesmen to, 87 

— visit of M. Poincaré to, 88 

Russian treaty, abrogation of, 89 

Rusts of grain, 463 

Rutland Railroad, control of, 541 

Rye, price of, 481 

— production of, U. S., 312, 478, 
479 

—— world's, 475 


ABINE-NECHES Canal, im- 
provement of, 267 

Sabine River, improvement of, 
267 

Sacramento River, traffle of, 553 

Safety-Appliance Act, constitu- 
tionality of, 235, 236 

Safety, industrial, 408 

Sage, Russell, Foundation, 815 

— child welfare work of, 434 

Sahara, explorations in the, 624 

Said Pasha, ministry of, 140 

Sailing vessels, U. 8., statistics of, 
525 

St. John the Divine, Cathedral of, 
735 

St. John's River, Fla., improve- 
ment of, 266 

St. heseaghs Vt., pageant at, 
37. 

St. Louis, billboard ordinance, 218 

—charity organization in, 407, 
445, 446 

— city planning in, 205 

— dependent children in, 433 

— Jewish employment bureau in, 
407 

— manufactures of, 513 

— Municipal Bridge, 555 

— public library, 818 

St. Louis, etc., Ry. Co. 0. Wynne, 
235 

St. Mary's River, locks in, 267 

St. Paul, campaign against tuber- 
culosis in, 448 

— public-service regulation in, 
283 

Saionji, Marquis, 147 

Salazar, Cervantes, Cronica de 
Nueva Hspafa, 683 

Salmon fishery, 474 

Salt domes, formation of, 609 

Salvador, 115 

Salvarsan, 462, 710 

Salvation Army, 443, 738 

Samos, excavations in, 755 

San Diego, free speech fight in, 399 

— port of, 276 
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San Francisco Bureau of Efi- 
ciency, 199 


— entries of coastwise vessels at, 


550 
— highway tunnels in, 557 
— municipal music in, 760 
— municipal street railway, 286 
— port of, 276 
— water supply system, 288 
San Joaquin River, traffic of, 553 
Sanitary chemistry, 638-641 
Sanitation in Guam, 223 
—in Hawaii, 224 
—1in Philippine Islands, 225 
Santo Domingo. See Dominican 
Republic. 
Saratoga, N. Y., mineral springs, 
606 
Sardis, excavations in, 754, 756 
Satyrus’ Life of Euripides, 768 
Saulsberry v. Coopers’ Union, 242 
Sault Ste. Marie canals, freight 
carried by, 551 
Savannah, port of, 275 
Savannah River, improvement of, 


266 

Savings banks, interest rates of, 
351 

— postal. See Postal savings sys- 
tem. 


— statistics of, 343 

Savoff, General, 143 

Sazanoff, M., visit of, to England 
and France, 88 

Scabies in cattle, 462 

Scandinavian art, exhibition of, 
TAT 

Scarlet fever, deaths from, by 
countries, 727 

Schaerer, Eduardo, 119 

Schedules, tariff, revision of. See 
schedules by name. 

School attendance, census returns 
of, 368-370 


— buildings as social centers, 373 _ 


— enrollment, 790 

— gardens, 722 

— hygiene, 722, 795, 796 

School of Fire, U.S. A. See Army. 

Schools, codperative half-time, 
796, 797 

— correspondence, $13 

—— ey re See Schools, pub- 
lic. 

—for Alaskans, 790 

— for defectives, 427, 790 

— for Indians, 790 

— for special classes, 790, 795 

—for vocational training, 796 

— high, statistics of, 797-799 

—normal, 801 

— private, enrollment in, 790, 792 

—-— high, as college preparato- 
Ties, 799 

—— — enrollment in, 797 

—-—— income of, 798, 799 

— public, attendance of, 792 

—— census of 1910, 790 

—— consolidated, 793 

—— early withdrawal from, 794 

—— enrollment in, 790, 791 

— — expenditures for, 791, 792 

—-— high, enrollment in, 797 

—— — income of, 798, 799 

—— in the South, 802 

—— manual training in, 796 


—-— medical inspection in, 795, 


796 
—— property of, 791, 792 
—-— reform, 790 
—w—rural, problems of, 793 


teh 


eee public, teachers in, 791, 

792: 

—— terms of, 792 

—— urban, 794-797 

— secondary. See also Schools, 
high. 

—-— as college preparatories, 799 

— — for negroes, 802 

— — statistics of, 797-799 

— summer, 801 

Schulze, Ernst, 635 

Schuylkill Canal, traffic of, 552 

Science, American Association for 
the Advancement of, 816 

Scientific management. See Man- 
agement. 

Scotland, Presbyterian union in, 
734 

Scott, R. L., Antarctic expedition 
of, 623 

Scouts, U. S. Navy, 305 

Scovell, M. A., 457 

Sculptors, American Soclety of 
Painters and, 746 

Sculpture, 748 

— architectural, 751 

Scurvy, cause of, 633 

Seaboard Air Line Railroad sys- 
tem, 540 

— extensions of, 541 

Seal catch, 475 

— convention, 223 

Sears, Roebuck & Co., gift of, to 
agriculture, 454 

Seattle, charity organization in, 
446 

— city planning in, 206 

— franchise litigation in, 278 

— port of, 276 

— Society of Social and Moral 
Hygiene, 428 

Secret Service, U. S., 152 


_ Securities, market conditions, 319 


— new listings of, 321 

Seidel, Emil, 29 

Seine fishing for salmon, 474 

Seismological Society of America, 
*612 

Selection in evolution, 660, 663 

Semitic philology and literature, 

768 

Senate, in 62d Congress, mem- 
bers of, 156 

—in 63d Congress, Democratic 
majority in, 42 

— — Democratic organization of, 
49 

— — members of, 160 

— Presidents pro tempore of, 151 

Senators, U. S., election of, direct, 
58 

— — Oregon plan of, 58, 59 

— expenditures on election of, 44 

—recall of, 66 


' Seneca Indians, ethnology of, 682 


Servia, See Balkan States. 

Servian campaign, in Balkan war, 
143 

Sewage disposal, 289, 560, 640, 
718 

Sex, determination of, 662 

— hygiene, 425, 427 

——American Federation of, 
427 

Sex-limited inheritance, 662 


- Sexes, distribution of, in U. S,, 364 
Sharp, Robert, 811 


Sheep industry, 460 
— price of, 481 
— statistics of, 482 


‘Sheldon, George R., 29 


Sherman Act, suits under (see also 
Anti-trust cases), 238 

Sherman, James S., 151 

— biographical note on, 40 

— death of, 40 

—nominated for Vice-President, 
13 

— notified of nomination, 30 

Sherwood Pension bill, 300 

Ship propulsion, electric, 566 

— with oil engines, 579 

Ships, foreign-built, 
registry of, 525 

Shipbuilding, 593 

—Materials, free admission of, 
527 

— statistics of, 514, 527 

Shipping, U.S. See also Merchant 
Marine. 

— entered and cleared, principal 
ports, 527 

— subsidies to, 528 

—regulation of. 
Canal Act. 

Shop management. 
ment. 

Short ballot, 67-70 

Shrank, John, 37 

Shrew, tree, descent of man from, 
678 

Shuster, W. Morgan, 98 

Sickness insurance, 363 

Signal Corps, U.S. A. See Army. 

Silver, coinage of, world’s, 504 

— exports of, 531 

— imports of, 533 

— metallurgy of, 494-497 

— mining, 484 

— production of, U. 8., 505, 506, 
507 

—— world’s, 504 

Silver-lead ores, genesis of, 608 

Single tax, Missouri, 337 

Sioux Indians, ethnology of, 681 

Six-Power Group of bankers, 95 

Sixty-second Congress. See Con- 


American 


See Panama 


See Manage- 


gress. 

Sixty-third Congress. See Con- 
gress. 

Slaughtering, principal centers of, 
512 


—rank of cities in, 513 

Smelting. See Metallurgy. 

— electric. See Electrometal- 
lurgy. 

Smith, Herbert Knox, 23, 155 

— James, opposed by Woodrow 
Wilson, 32 

— John Bernhardt, 465 

— William Alden, 55 

Smith, L. C., Building, Seattle, 
555 

Smithsonian Institution, 155 

Smoke Abatement Exhibition, 
International, 218 

— density, measurement of, 575 

— prevention of, 217, 575 

——— International Association 
for, 218 

Smoot Pension bill, 300 

Social Agencies, Central Council 
of, 447 

—center, 373 

—— Association of America, 373 

— evil (see also Vice), 428 

— research laboratory, 437 

—service. See also special sub- 
jects. 

— work of the churches, 378-380 

—-—of religious z associations, 
380-382 
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Socialism, 391-394 

Socialist Congress, International, 
393 

— cooperative societies, 385 

— defeat in Milwaukee, 27 

— National Convention, 27, 394 

— party, 27-29 

— -— membership of, 27 

—-— vote for, 1908 and 1912, 150, 

— platform, 28 

Socialist-Labor party, 29 

— vote for, 1908 and 1912, 150 

Sociological Conference, South- 
ern, 426 : 

— Society, American, 687 

Sociology, 686-688 

Sodium salts, pharmacology of, 
703, 704 S2 

Soil surveys, 253 

Soils, Bureau of, 154 

— -— appropriations for, 451 

— chemistry of, 641 

— nitrogen in, 457 7 

Solicitor-General, U. S., 153 ; 

Solution, solid, in minerals, 610 ; 

Solutions and solvents, 629 44 

Sophocles’ “‘ Zurypylus,”’ 768 

— “Trackers,”’ 767 

Soudan, development of, 132 

South Africa, 132 ; 

South Carolina, care of the insane 
in, 445 

— child-labor law, 416 

— constitution of, amendments — 
to, 189 

— Geological Survey, 250 

— labor laws, 243, 423 

— law of contract, 243 

South Dakota, direct primary z 
law, 60 s 

— irrigation in, 256 is 

— Presidential preference’ pri- 
mary, 10, 62 

— publicity pamphlets in, 70 

— recall in, 61 

South pole, discovery of, 623 

Southeastern rate case, 548 

Southern Baptist Convention, 728 

— Commercial Congress, 456 : 

— Presbyterian Church, 734 

— Sociological Conference, 426 

Southern Pacific-Union Pacific 
merger, dissolution of, 50° 

Southern Ry. Co. 2. Reid, 235 

—v. U.S., 235, 236 

Spain, 139 

—relations of, with France, 99 

— sphere of, in Morocco, 99 

Spectra, stellar, 603 

Spectroscopic binaries, 603 

Spectroscopy, 658 

Spokane Chamber of Commeree, _ ‘ 
455 

— charity organization in, 444 

—v. Northern Pacific Railway © 
Co., 546 

Springfield Public Library, 818 

Springs, mineral, origin of, 606 

Spurr, J. E., theory of ore gene-— 
sis, 607 

Stamp milling, 495 

Standard Oil Co., contributions 
of, to campaign funds, 48 

—in Germany, 137 b 

Standard Sanity Mfg. Co. v 
U. S., 238 

Standard time in Jamaica, 600 

Standards, Bureau of, 155 as 

Stanley, A. O., report on steel 
corporation, 48 ; 

Starch, chemistry of, 631 


Stars, 601-603 
State banks, deposit of postal sav- 
ings funds in, 348 
—— regulation of, 345 
—— statistics of, 342 
— boards of charities. See Charity. 
—— of health, 715 
— civil service, 169 
—conferences of charities and 
correction, 425 
— — constitutions, 
to, 182-190 
——— financial, 337 
—— table of, 174 
— control of fire rating, 358 
— Department of, 151 
— finance, 335-341 
— geological surveys, 618 
—— activities of, 250-253 
— — appropriations for, 249, 250 
— government, tables of, 171-181 
— governors, election of, 42 
— — table of, 174, 175 
— insurance in Wisconsin, 355 
— judiciary, table of, 178-180 
—legislation. See under sub- 
jects and states. 
_ —-—constitutionality of, 235 
—-— tendencies of, 229 ' 
—— uniform, 230 
— legislatures in session, 229 
— — table of, 176, 177 
—railroad commissions, 544 
— Secretary of, 151 
— tax commissions, 339 
State-use system of prison labor 
440 i 
State-wide recall, 64-66 
States, area of, 172 
— assessed value of property in, 
173 
— dates of admission of, 172 
— debts of, 173 
— finances of, table, 173 
— population of, 172 
- - Statistics, Bureau of, 155 
_ — theory of, 688 
Steam power in manufacturing, 


amendments 


520 

Steamboat Inspection Service, 
155. 

Steamship lines, foreign, suits 
against, 327 


— investigation of, 327 

—regulation of. See Panama 
Canal Act, 

Steamships built, 527, 528 

_—safety equipment for, 593 

— statistics of, 525 

— wireless telegraphy on, 593 

Stearic acid. See Fats. 

Steel and iron tariff bill, 332 

— bridges, 554 

— copper in, 490 

_ — Corporation, U.S. See U. 8. 
Steel Corporation. 

—electrometallurgy of, 645 

— industry, rank of cities in, 513 

— — statistics of, 514, 515 

_— ingots, defects in, 489 

~— Mayari, 491 

— metallurgy of, 487-491 

— production of, U. S., 505, 506 

—— world’s, 502, 504 

—ralils, 490 

-—trade in 1912, 314 

Steelworks, power requirements 

: of, 576 

Stellar spectra, 603 

Sterilization of defectives, 391, 
428 ; 
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Stevenson, Senator Isaac, inves- 
tigation of election of, 46 

Stimson, Henry L., 151, 152 

Stock exchange listings, new, 321 

— market conditions, 319 

— transactions, 319 

Stocks, principal, prices of, 320 

Stokowski, Leopold, 757 

Stone, building, investigations of, 
251 

Storage battery cars, 567 

— batteries, 645 

Straus, Oscar §., 26 

Strauss, Richard, 758 

Strawberry irrigation tunnel, 556 

Stream pollution, 560 

Street cleaning, census of, 208 

— lighting, 287, 563 

—railroads, 548 

—— municipal, 286 

Streets, regrading of, 561 

Strike at Lawrence, Mass., 403-405 

— in Paterson silk mills, 400 

— of anthracite miners, 405 

— on Boston street railway, 405 

Strike breakers, employment of, 
422 

Strikes and lockouts, 403-405 

—in Great Britain, 129-131 

—of miners, 483 

Students, See Education, Schools, 
and Universities. 

— American, International Con- 
gress of, 120 

Submarine cables, telephone, 569 

Submarines in principal navies, 
309 

—in U.S. Navy, 306 

Subsidies to shipping, 528 

Subways, 557 

— New York, 285 

Suez Canal, traffic and tolls of, 
273 

Sugar Convention, Brussels, 104 

— production of, U.S., 478 

—-— world's, 475, 477 

— synthesis ot, 627 

— tariff bill, 333 

Sulphide ores, roasting of, 491 

Summer schools, 801, 802 

Sumter plan of commission goy- 
ernment, 193 

Sun, 599 

Sun Yat-sen, President of China, 
144 

Superannuation in federal civil 


service, 168 

Supervising Architect, U.S. See 
Architect. 

Supply Corps, U. S. A. See 
Army. 


Supreme Court, U.S, 163 

— decisions (see cases, titles and 
specific subjects), 50, 235 

— equity rules of, 233 

— recall of decisions of, 158 

— statistics of cases before, 231 

Surety insurance, 363 

Surgery, 695 

— intrathoracic, 
method, 703 

Swamp land, area of, 260 

— drainage of, 261 

Swedish literature, 775 

Swine, diseases of, 462 

— price of, 481 

— statistics of, 482 

Syndicalism, 399 

Synthetic ammonia, 646 

— rubber, 524, 645 

Syphilis, treatment of, 709 


870 


overpressure 


AFT, President Wm. H., 
action of, on agricultural 

eredit, 351 

—-— in Lorimer case, 47 

— attacked by Progressive Re- 
publicans, 2 

—— by Roosevelt, 6 

— attacks Progressive party, 30 

—-— attacks Progressive Repub- 
licans, 5 

—— Roosevelt, 8 

— campaign fund for, 44 

— defended by Frank W. Mon- 
dell, 29 

— deserted by Progressive Re- 
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Short ballot: (1910) 155; (1911) 187 

Simplified spelling, movement 
(1910) 744-777; (1911) 796 

Social-center movement, (1911) 328-330 

Socialism, principles and development 
of, (1910) 6384-639 

South Pole expeditions, (1911) 603 

Speakership, limitation of power of, 
(1910) 138-140, 165, 166 

Standard Oil Company, dissolution of, 
(1911) 59, 168, 287 

State constitutions, tabular summary of, 
(1910) 184-188 

State officers, 
of, (1910) 197-201 

Street railways, census of, (1910) 549 


Tariff under Taft administration; 
(1910) 83-386, 821-325; (1911) 45- 
52, 291 : 

Township and village government, 
(1911) 226-228 

Triple Alliance, (1910) 94 

Tripoli, war in, (1911) 103, 1438 


Trust regulation, history of, (1910) 36- * 
39 ‘ 


Tuberculosis, campaign against: (1910) 
651-654; (1911) 408, 493 - 
Typhoid vaccination, (1911) 404-406, 
463, 676-680 R : 
Underwood, Oscar W., candidacy of, 
(1911) 73 ms 
Union of South Africa, organization of, 
(1910) 70-72 9: 
Vocational education and guidance, 
(1911) 811-813 Me 
Wiley, Dr. Harvey W., (1911) 75 4 
Wilson, Woodrow, candidacy of, (1911) — 
72 x 
Woman suffrage: (1910) 156; (1911) 
188 ey: 
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